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The  old  and  hackneyed  proverb— that  “ every  one  is  either  a fool  or  a 
physician  after  the  age  of  forty”-is  so  generaUy  appUcable  in  the  present  day 
(especiaUy  if  by  the  word  “physician”  is  to  be  understood  a “ dabbler  in 
physio”),  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  the  present  attempt  to  make  such 
dabblers  as  effloient  as  possible.  Anything  is  better  than  the  combination  of 
folly  and  physic,  which  is  too  often  present  with  those  who  fancy  themselves 
competent  to  treat  disease  in  all  its  varieties,  either  aUopathically,  or  nomoeo- 
pathlcally,  or  hydropathically,  or  by  any  other  system  which  happens  to  be  in 
vogue.  These,  if  farther  enlightened,  would,  like  most  experienced  practi- 
loners  of  the  heaUng  art,  perhaps  become  diffident  of  their  powers,  and,  instead 
o "rushing  m,”  would  “fear  to  tread”  the  difficult  paths  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  ^ It  13  not,  therefore,  with  a view  of  increasing  the  number  of  those 
who  administer  physio  to  themselves  or  their  friends  that  this  book  is  written 
but  rather  in  the  hope  that,  if  the  practice  is  adopted  by  them,  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  the  information  contained  in  it,  which  is  offered  in  such  a form  that 
they  may  avail  themselves  of  it  with  some  hope  of  success,  and  without  any 
^eat  risk  of  doing  mischief.  But  in  addition  to  this  class  of  individuals,  there 
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emigrate  to  lands  where  professed  physicians  and  surgeons  are  rarely  to  he  met 
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to  the  best  of  their  ability.  i-uurge 

Fj  these  two  numerous  classes,  then,  the  present  Manual  of  Domestic 
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. y eferred  to  when  any  individual  case  is  to  be  examined. 
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Those  who  have  had  to  encounter  disease  without  much  previous  knowledge 
of  its  forms  and  of  tlie  methods  of  treating  them,  must  have  remarked 
that  there  are  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way — 1st,  in  discovering  the 
nature  of  the  disease  in  question,  and  the  name  by  which  it  is  recognized ; 
and  2nd,  in  adapting  the  treatment  recommended  in  books  to  the  nature  of 
each  particular  case.  For  this  reason,  in  the  present  ilfanMof,  these  two  subjects 
are  kept  quite  distinct,  Part  I.  containing  the  symptoms  and  causes  of  disease. 
Part  II.  the  various  methods  adopted  in  their  removal,  while  Part  III.  is  to  be 
consulted  on  all  occasions,  in  order  to  discover  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
any  disease  when  once  its  name  is  known,  without  which  it  would  be  idle  to 
search  for  them  excepting  by  taking  advantage  of  the  following  method.  Thus, 
supposing  that  the  person  who  is  making  the  search  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
contents  of  Part  I.,  and  yet  has  to  make  out  the  nature  of  a particular  attack 
of  disease,  then  Part  III.  will  come  to  his  assistance  in  this  way : — Let  him  take 
some  prominent  symptom  presented  by  it,  such  as  painful  breathing ; then 
turning  out  Breathing,  painful,  in  Part  III.,  he  will  find  that  it  is  a 
symptom- of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  76;  of  pleurisy,  79; 
of  a broken  rib,  440  ; or  of  muscular  pain,  81.  He  will  at  once  know  if  it  is 
possible  the  rib  can  be  broken ; and  if  not,  then  the  disease  is  either  one  or 
other  of  the  three  mentioned  besides.  Turning  to  pages  76  and  79,  the  diag- 
nostic symptoms  there  mentioned  will  readily  indicate  to  which  of  those  two 
diseases  the  case  is  to  be  referred,  or  if  to  neither,  then  by  the  exhaustive 
process  of  reasoning,  it  must  be  one  of  muscular  pain ; and  on  examining  that 
aflection  at  page  81,  it  is  found  that  all  the  symptoms  there  given  coincide  with 
it  most  exactly.  By  this  process  of  reasoning,  it  will  generally  be  practicable 
for  any  one  of  the  most  ordinary  powers  of  Judgment  to  come  to  some  conclu- 
sion on  the  subject  of  diseases  which  are  not  very  obscure ; and  after  having, 
by  the  aid  of  Part  I.,  satisfied  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  his  diagnosis,  he  may 
at  once  ascertain  the  proper  treatment  by  turning  to  the  page  in  Part  II. 
pointed  out  in  the  Index,  under  the  head  of  the  treatment  of  the  disease  which 
he  has  decided  it  to  be.  In  this  part  special  and  particular  directions 
are  given.  In  order  to  lighten  the  task  of  the  inexperienced  observer 
who  is  completely  bewildered  if  he  finds  that  his  choice  must  be  made  between 
half  a dozen  remedies,  the  directions  for  using  which  are  so  general  as  only  to 
be  useful  to  the  practised  physician  or  surgeon.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  nearly 
500  separate  prescriptions  are  given  at  length,  some  of  which,  it  is  true,  are 
repeated  more  than  once  with  slight  variations ; but  this  has  been  thought 
better  than  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  or  care  of  the  reader  to  find  them  out 
by  referring  to  another  page.  Mistakes  arc  so  easily  made,  that  no  pains  should 
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be  omitted  to  avoid  them,  and  certainly  a few  repetitions  are  far  better  than  to 
incur  any  unnecessary  risk. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  combination  of  the  advantages  of  a series  of 
treatises  on  each  disease  in  the  two  first  parts,  with  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  the  third,  will  meet  all  difficulties,  and  bring  the  subject 
within  the  scope  of  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  plain  direc- 
tions which  are  given  throughout.  A Dictionary  of  Medicine  is  a most  useful 
book  of  reference  to  those  who  already  possess  the  key  to  its  stores,  but  with- 
out it  they  are  with  difficulty  reached ; and  hence,  in  the  present  Manual,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  combine  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  which  is  the 
basis  of  a dictionary,  with  that  which  is  usually  adopted  in  elementary  works. 

Throughout  the  Manual,  every  thing  is  described  in  language  which  may 
be  readily  understood,  with  the  exception  of  the  signs  or  abbreviations  which 
are  used  in  the  prescriptions  throughout  the  Second  Part.  This,  however,  is 
not  without  an  object,  which  is  to  prevent  errors  in  the  quantities ; for  if 
common  abbreviations  are  employed,  (dr.)  standing  for  drachms  may  readily  be 
converted  into  drops  or  vice  versd.  To  avoid  this  risk,  therefore,  the  following 
four  signs  are  introduced,  and  being  similar  to  those  used  in  ordinary  physician’s 
prescriptions,  a comparison  with  any  of  them  in  the  possession  of  the  reader 
may  more  readily  be  made.  They  are  fully  described  at  page  221 ; but  to 
prevent  mistakes  are  repeated  here,  consisting  of  (0)  for  pint  (octarius),  (5)  for 
ounce,  C)  for  drachm,  and  minim  being  used  at  length  or  with  the  abbreviation 
(mtn.)  The  use  of  Roman  numerals,  and  of  the  abbreviation  (a)  for  of  each 
and  (c)  for  cum  (with)  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  though  described  at  length 
in  the  same  page. 

The  diseases  peculiar  to  the  various  periods  of  life  and  their  treatment, 
with  those  also  of  the  female  sex,  are  grouped  together  for  the  advantage  of 
ready  reference,;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the  diseases  of  the 
skin  within  the  scope  of  domestic  treatment.  This  would  be  a hopeless  task 
without  the  aid  of  coloured  illustrations,  the  great  expense  of  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  their  adoption  in  treatises  designed  for  the  million.  Modem 
science,  however,  triumphs  over  all  difficulties ; and  the  drawings  by  Messrs. 
Wells  and  Scott,  engraved  and  printed  in  colours  by  Mr.  Evans,  though  not 
perhaps  capable  of  comparison  with  highly-finished  paintings,  are  wonderful 
specimens  of  this  new  art,  and  are  sufficiently  faithful  to  the  originals  to 
enaole  the  careful  observer  to  distinguish  any  of  the  eruptions  represented. 
The  remaining  engravings  are  well  executed  by  Mr.  Hodgkin ; but  most  oi 
them  can  only  claim  to  be  faithful  copies  of  illustrations  previously  published 
by  the  highest  authorities  in  anatomy  and  surgery. 
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In  conclasion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  treatment  recommended  through- 
out is  not  restricted  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  any  particular  school  of 
medicine,  but  is  derived  from  all  sources  without  bias  or  prejudice,  and  tested 
by  an  extensive  practice  of  nearly  thirty  years’  duration,  in  various  parts  and 
among  all  classes. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  “Domestic  Medicine”  was  nublished  only  a few 
novelties  have  been  introduced  into  the  department  of  the  healing  art  of  which 
it  treats.  Chief  among  these  is  Chloral  Hydrate,  which  is  largely  used  by  tho 
fair  sex  especially,  both  as  a sedative  and  stimulant,  and  to  the  use  and  abuse  of 
which  special  attention  is  now  called.  Carbolic  Acid  and  Condy’s  Fluid  are  also 
worthy  of  notice  as  disinfectants  ; and  in  particular,  Podophyllin  should  not  be 
forgotten  as  an  admirable  substitute  for  Mercury  in  increasing  the  secretion  of 
bile.  An  account  of  most  of  these  new  remedies  is  introduced  into  the  body  of  the 
work  either  briefly  or  at  length,  and  in  the  former  case  a more  extended  descrip- 
tion is  added  in  an  Appendix. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  twelve  coloured  illustrations  of  poisonous  plants  met 
with  in  this  country  are  introduced  at  pages  170  et  seq. ; and  they  will,  I think, 
servo  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 


The  Cedars,  Putney,  July  1875. 
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DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 


PAET  I. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  MAINTAINING  HEALTH 
AND  REMOVING  DISEASE. 


BOOK  I— GENERAL  LAWS  WRICH 
CRAP.  I. 

DEFINITION  OF  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE. 


Sect.  1. — ^Definition  of  Health. 

1.  In  the  present  ai-tificial  state  of 
society,  the  health,  both  of  individuals 
and  communities,  is  always  compara- 
tive, none  of  us  being  quite  free  from 
the  ill  effects  upon  our  constitutions, 
of  excess  in  the  indulgence  of  our 
appetites,  or  the  influence  of  bad  air, 
defective  drainage,  or  mental  excite- 
ment upon  our  nervous  systems.  Just 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
perfectly  sound  horse  in  this  country, 
because  all  have  a “screw  loose”  some- 
where, so  a human  being  with  a “ sound 
mind  in  a sound  body”  is  equally  a 
“ rara  avis.”  Rut  in  common  lan- 
guage we  are  accustomed  to  use  the" 
term  "good  health”  as  meaning  that 
state^of  the  system  which  is  the  average 
condition  of  those  who  are  free  from 
absolute  disease.  The  different  degrees 
of  health  ascend  from  “ good  ” to 
"strong"  and  “ perfect,”  which  is  the 
highest  term  used  ,•  while  below  the 
average  the  adjectives  “ pretty  fair  ” 

‘ delicate,”  “ feeble,”  “ bad,”  and  “ ve^ 
bad  marl;  the  descending  scale— the 
Mt  term  being  of  course  only  applicable 
Ml  those  who  arc  the  subjects  of  disease. 


tEGHLATE  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

I 2.  Nearly  synonymous  with  the  ad- 
I jective  “ healthy”  is  the  word  “normal,” 
now  fashionable  in  scientific  writings, 
but  really  implying  nothing  more. 

Sect.  2. — Definition  of  Disease. 

S.  Just  as  we  are  compelled  to  use 
comparative  terms  in  alluding  to  health, 
so  in  describhig  the  state  known  as 
“ disease  ” we  are  equally  driven  to 
deviate  from  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  implies  am/  departure 
from  health  ; and  in  our  ordinary  lan- 
guage we  confine  it  to  such  changes 
from  the  state  of  health  above  described 
as  are  well  marked  by  acute  symptoms, 
or  such  as  leave  permanent  alterations 
of  structure  in  some  organ  or  organs. 
While  to  those  slight  functional  de- 
rangements^which  are  only  temporary 
in  their  nature,  and  which  as  they  are 
generally  caused  by  errors  in  diet,  &c., 
so  they  disappear  when  the  cause  is 
removed,  we  apply  the  term  “disorder.” 
This  definition,  it  is  true,  is  not  strictly 
logical  or  scientific,  because  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  which  shall 
separate  the  two ; but  for  common  pur- 
poses they  answer  well,  and  though, 
like  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
when  they  meet,  it  is  dillioult  to  dis- 
tin^ish  tliem,  yet  at  all  other  points 
it  is  easy  enough  to  understand  the 
difference  between  disease  and  disorder. 
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the  one  being  generally,  and  probably 
always,  accompanied  by  temporary  or 
permanent  change  of  structure,  while 
the  other  is  never  attended  bj'  any- 
thing more  than  temporai-y  disturbance 
of  function. 

4.  As  the  scientific  term  “normal” 
signifies  healthy,  so  the  word  “diseased” 
is  replaced  by  “abnormal”  in  modem 
language,  when  it  is  intended  to  be  very 
precise. 

Sect.  3. — iNrurnNCEOFTEMPEmvAiENT 

ON  HE..n,TH  AND  DISEASE. 

Ti.  Both  the  healthy  and  diseased 
conditions  of  the  hummi  body  ai-e  con- 
siderably modified  by  what  is  calied 
the  “temperament”  of  the  individual. 
This  term,  like  many  others  which  we 
shall  meet  with,  is  so  well  known  as 
tciircely  to  need  description ; and  yet 
When  we  come  to  define  it  we  are  at  a 
loss,  since  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
carry  out  our  ideas  with  language 
which  wiil  be  accurate  enough  rvithout 
being  prolix.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to. 
say,  that  it  is  chiefly  marked  by  a 
dificrence  in  external  form  and  com- 
plexion, though  most  probably  there 
is  also  a corresponding  change  in  the 
internal  organs.  Hence,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  describe  each  kind,  in 
order  to  show  what  the  meaning  of 
the  term  “temperament”  really  is. 

6.  It  is  usual  to  group  these  varia- 
tions under  four  heads — 1st,  the  san- 
guine ; 2nd,  the  phlegmatic ; 3rd,  the 
bilious ; and,  4th,  the  nervous  tem- 
perament. Some  authors  modify  these 
still  further,  by  usmg  the  terms  nervo- 
lympkatic,  sanpuinco-ncrvoiis,  hilio-ner- 
vous,  &c.,  to  mark  the  compounds  of 
two  temperaments;  but  thc%o  minute 
attempts  at  definition  are  scarcely 
desirable  for  common  purposes. 

7.  The  sanguine  temperament  is 
indicated  by  a general  fulness  of  form, 
without  excess  of  fat ; tlie  muscles 
being  well  developed  and  firm,  if  tlie 
healtli  is  good.  The  blood  circulates 
actively  in  vessels  of  good  size,  as 
marked  by  a full  and  rather  frequent 
pulse.  The  complexion  is  florid,  and 
generally  fair,  the  hair  liglit,  and  the 
skin  soft  and  transparent.  Both  body 
and  mind  are  excitable,  and  capable 


of  sudden  exertions ; and  the  passions 
gener.ally  run  high. 

8.  The  phlegmatic,  sometimes  des- 
cribed as  the  lympliatic  temperament, 
iaknomibya  roundness  of  form,  not 
caused  by  fulness  of  muscle,  but  by  an 
accumulation  of  fat.  Tiie  blood  vessels 
are  small,  and  the  circulation  is  languid, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  functions 
of  the  body.  The  hair  is  of  a middle 
shade,  the  complexion  devoid  of  colour, 
and  generally  opaque.  The  features 
are  round  and  full,  and  the  expression 
of  countenance  devoid  of  character  and 
energy. 

9.  The  nervous  temperament  is 
attended  by  a s]>are  and  slight  form, 
with  slender  but  firm  muscles ; circu- 
lation quick,  and  easily  acted  on  by 
external  impressions ; complexion  pale, 
but  clear ; eyes  sparkling,  and  of  all 
colours  : features  sharp,  and  expression 
animated,  and  changing  with  every 
new  impression ; mental  faculties  acute, 
and  apt  to  re-act  upon  the  bodily 
organs. 

10.  The  bilious  temperament  is  ac- 
companied by  a fuU  and  firm  outline, 
generally  of  an  abrupt  and  angular 
form;  features  strongly  marked,  and 
countenance  sombre,  with  a firm  ex- 
pression of  character.  The  complexion 
is  dark,  and  somewhat  sallow;  eyes 
and  hair  usually  dark-brown  or  black ; 
circulation  well  marked,  and  the  blood 
vessels  large,  especially  the  veins  on  the 
surface.  The  character  is  generaily 
decided  and  energetic,  and  there  is  a 
capability  of  long-continued  exertion, 
both  bodily  and  mental. 

11.  These  several  tempcr.ament.s  are 
variously  influenced  by  external  cir- 
cumstances, both  in  ordinary  health 
and  in  a state  of  disease.  Thus,  tiie 
nervous  temperament  will  often  be 
suited  to  a quiet  and  secluded  as  well 
as  relaxing  situation,  which  would  be 
wholly  unfitted  for  the  bilious,  So, 
with  regard  to  absolute  disease,  (ho 
sanguine  is  most  prone  to  infliunmation 
and  other  acute  disorders  of  the  circu- 
lation. The  phlegmatic  is  liable  to 
congestion  and  glandular  enlargcmenl.s; 
the  bilious  to  disorders  of  the  stomach 
and  liv  iT,  with  their  attendant  evils ; 
and.  lastly,  to  the  nervous  tempera- 
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ment  belongs  all  the  fearful  train  of 
meiital  derangements  and  nervous  com- 
plaints. The  reason  for  these  coinci- 
dences we  cannot  arrive  at  in  all  cases, 
but  generally  we  conclude  that  the 
above  well-marked  changes  are  each 
more  or  less  caused  by  some  correspond- 
ing disease  of  an  organ  wliich  is  more 
highly  developed  than  usual  in  tlie 
particular  temperament. 

Sect.  4. — Di<VTnESis  ajid  Idiostn- 

CRACY. 

12.  In  addition  to  the  temperament 
which  is  marked  by  external  form  and 
colour,  &c.,  we  have  in  many  cases  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  system,  in 
which  there  is  some  tendency  to  a par- 
ticular disease.  This  is  probably,  in 
most  cases,  owing  to  error  in  diet  either 
of  the  present  or  past  generation ; but, 
at  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  we  often  meet  with  indi- 
viduals, otherwise  tolerably  healthy, 
who  are  more  than  usually  liable  to 
rjmit,  stone  in  the  bladder,  &o.  These 
states  are  called  the  gouty,  or  the  Uthic 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  &o.,  diathesis;  the 
term  being  only  invented  to  save  words, 
and  to  conce^  our  ignorance  of  the 
seat  of  disease. 

13.  As  we  have  adopted  the  vv’ord 
diathesis  to  conceal  our  want  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  avoid  the  waste  of  words 
which  would  be  required  in  remarking 
“ that  Jlr.  — is  unusually  predisposed 
to  gout,”  &c.,  so  there  is  a necessity  for 
the  adoption  of  a term  vyhich  shall 
convey  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
certain  individuals  differ  from  the  rest 
of  their  species  willi  regard  to  the 
action  of  some  kinds  of  food  and  medi- 
cine upon  them.  Thus,  some  cannot 
cat  oysters  without  being  ill;  others 
cannot  bear  tlie  smallest  dose  of  lauda- 
num ; and  others,  again,  are  purged  by 
that  drug,  and  constipated  by  castor 
oil.  These  cases,  though  extreme,  are 
not  unknown,  and  the  individuals  to 
whom  they  belong  are  said  to  possess 
an  idiosyiicracy.  Of  this  there  are 
three  kinds:  — 1st,  that  in  which  an 
unusually  small  dose  of  a drug  will  act 
injuriously  upon  the  system ; 2nd,  that 
In  wlilch  some  kind  or  kinds  of  food 
which  are  generally  wholesome  are 


attended  in  certain  individuals  by  inju- 
rious results  ; and,  3rd,  the  case  where 
a drughas  an  opposite  effect  to  that  which 
it  generally  exercises  upon  manldnd. 

Sect.  5. — Sex  axd  Aoe. 

14.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remade, 
that  the  above  elements  exercise  a 
marked  influence  upon  individual 
health  and  its  opposite.  In  the  struc- 
tme  of  the  male  there  is  more  tone 
and  power,  which,  again,  are  increased 
in  activity  by  his  occupations  and 
habits,  rendeilng  him  particularly 
liable  to  active  inflammations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  female  sex  are  natu- 
rally more  delicate  in  then’  frames  and 
more  lax  in  their  fibre ; so  that  we 
might  expect  what  we  find,  that  they 
are  more  frequently  attacked  by  ner- 
vous disorders,  and  by  those  diseases, 
also,  which,  follow  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, to  wliich  they  are  more  confined 
than  man. 

15.  Age,  also,  is  well  Icnown  to 
affect  the  frame  and  constitution  of  all, 
the  child  being  in  every  respect  a 
different  being  to  the  adult,  and  both 
also  to  the  old  man.  Thus,  in  infancy 
the  formation  and  development  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  urgent  calls  upon  the 
digestive  organs  for  the  materials  of 
which  the  body  is  built  up,  render  the 
diseases  of  the  stomaeli  and  bowels 
more  common  than  at  the  subsequent 
periods  of  life.  At  this  ago,  also, 
certain  diseases  to  which  all  ai'e  more 
or  less  prone  are  of  necessity  more  th.an 
usuaUy  prevalent,  such  as  measles,  scarlet 
fev^ir,  smallpox,  and  the  like.  At  the 
next  period  the  glandular  system  seems 
to  be  the  most  tried,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  gi’eat  quantity  of  worn- 
out  material  vv'bich  is-  carried  through 
them,  and  hence  we  have  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands,  scrofula,  itc.,  to- 
gether with  other  similar  diseases,  such 
as  consumption.  After  the  period  of 
adolescence  come  the  active  fevers  or 
inflammatory  diseases  engendered  by 
the  peculiar  and  unnatural  lives  wo 
lead  ; and,  finally,  we  are  worn  out  by 
the  diseases  incidental  to  old  age,  and 
marked  by  diminished  sensations  and 
mental  manifestations,  with  feeblenesa 
of  muscle,  scanty  secretions,  and,  ns  In 
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the  first  period  of  existence,  a low  deve- 
lopment of  heat. 

Sect.  6. — Cliaiatic  and  Epide.\uc 
Influences. 

16.  Among  the  most  powerful  agents 
in  affecting  the  health  of  nations  and 
individuals  is  the  state  of  tlie  atmo  - 
sphere which  tliey  breathe,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  temperature,  moisture, 
weight,  and  electrical  condition,  &c. 
Tliesc,  together  wth  certain  poisonous 
and  scarcely  definable  elements  floating 
in  it,  constitute  the  climate,  with 
whicli  it  is  notorious  tlie  health  of 
mankind  is  wonderfully  connected.  But 
it  is  not  a little  remarkable,  tliat  a 
climate  whicli  is  suited  to  certain  na- 
tions is  deadly  to  others ; and,  again, 

I that  one  wliich  is  advantageous  at  one 
time,  or  for  a certain  period,  is  after- 
wards exactly  tlie  reverse.  Thus,  a 
residence  at  the  sea-coast  is  a panacea 
for  certain  complaints  prevalent  in  tlie 
inland  districts,  while  it  is  often  un- 
healthy to  its  own  denizens.  But 
these  facts  are  so  weU  knowm  as  to 
deserv'e  the  name  of  truisms. 

17.  The  decomposition  of  vegetable 
substances,  such  as  dead  leaves  and 
other  similar  exuvim,  especially  in 
tropical  climates,  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  gases  or  subtle  floating 
substances,  to  which  the  name  of 
malaria  is  given,  and  which  produce 
fevers  of  a low  kind,  os  well  as  other 
low  states  of  the  system,  with  impaired 
rigour  and  tone,  known  as  marsli 
fever,  ague,  &c.  In  this  country,  tlie 
great  amount  of  drainage  carried  on  of 
late  years  has  almost  caused  this  con- 
dition of  tilings  to  disappear ; but  in 
some  localities  it  still  lingers  ; and  even 
where  ague  is  not  known,  excejit  by 
name,  listlessness  and  want  of  energy 
of  the  body  and  mind  are  common 
enough.  'With  our  present  habits,  a 
much  worse  figlit  is  now  made  against 
malaria  than  was  formerly  the  case, 
because  we  are  not  so  much  braced  by 
exposure  to  the  weather  and  by  active 
exercise,  but  are  content  to  roll  about 
in  carriages,  and  wiien  ive  travel  we 
are  protected  from  wind  and  rain  in 
railways  or  steam-boats.  Hence,  tlioiigli 
tlie.  poison  is  less,  and  is  iusuflicient  to 


act  as  of  yore,  it  is  probable  that  to  it  i 
Ave  owe  some  of  the  multifarious  forma  1 
of  dyspepsia,  headaclie,  neuralgia.  Sec., 
wliich  form  the  staple  of  the  grum- 
Wings  with  Avhich  the  ladies  are  said  to 
treat  eacli  other  Avhen  they  hai’e  no 
better  employment.  These  diseases, 
thus  peculiar  to  certain  situations,  and 
caused  by  local  peciUiarities,  are  said  to 
be  endemic,  which  means  existing 
among  a people. 

18.  Beyond  the  direct  agency  of 
climate  and  malaria,  we  have  also  a 
most  peculiar  condition,  of  the  essence  of 
which  notliing  is  loiown,  and  of  which 
we  should  be  AvlioUy  ignorant,  but  for 
its  powerful  effects  upon  manliind,  as 
well  as  upon  domestic  animals.  'VVe 
find  at  uncertain  periods  an  old,  or  i 
perliaps  a new  disease  suddenly  break 
out  with  such  virulence  as  in  some  ’ 
cases  to  decimate  a people,  as  was  the  ! 
case  formerly  Avith  the  plague,  and  of  ; 
late  years  Avitli  the  cholera  in  this  j 
and  other  countries.  Why  this  sliould 
be  so  Ave  knoAv  not,  but  of  this  fact  avc  j 
are  compelled  to  be  aware,  and  we  ex-  ^ 
press  it  by  the  term  “epidemic,”  AA'hich  i 
simply  means  coming  upon,  or  attacking  ] 
a people — or,  in  common  language,  pre-  ! 
valent.  Tims,  a disease  may  be  said  to  \ 
be  prevalent  or  epidemic,  whichcA'er 
term  may  be  preferred ; and  the  most 
common  one  of  this  kind  has  received 
the  name,  par  excellence,  of  influenza,  ' 
wliich  is  merely  an  epidemic  catarrh.  ; 

Sect.  7. — National  and  India'idual 
Habits. 

19.  Nations  and  smaller  communi-  , 
tics  differ  Avidely  among  themselves  in 
their  manners  and  customs,  and  more 
especially  .in  their  articles  of  diet, 
and  the  quantity  of  them  Avhich  they 
consume.  Mucli  of  tliis  depends  upon  ' 
climate,  Avhich  at  one  extreme  leads 
tlie  Esquimaux  to  depend  upon  train-  ! 
oil  and  saw-dust,  and  at  tlie  other  | 
permits  the  indulgence  in  A’cgetables 
and  fruit  AAithout  animal  food.  So 
also  AATtli  regard  to  fennented  liquors, 
Avliiclt  are  comparatively  innocent  in 
tlie  cold  regions  of  tlie  north  ; but  if 
indulged  in  to  any  great  extent  near 
the  equator,  are  productive  of  disease 
in  its  most  frightful  forms.  But,  Ind*- 
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pendently  of  these  broad  accommoda- 
tions to  nature’s  laws,  we  find  In  the 
same  latitude  that  different  races  have 
adopted  quite  opposite  habits:  some 
are  temperate  in  diet,  but  give  way  to 
their  passions  in  other  ways;  others, 
again,  are  proverbially  moral  and 
chaste,  imd  yet  are  given  to  excess 
in  animal  food  or  spirituous  liquors,  or 
to  the  abuse  of  opium  or  tobacco.  All 
these  influences  operate  materially  in 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  general 
health  of  nations,  and  in  the  same 
way,  but  perhaps  not  quite  to  the 
same  extent,  they  act  upon  indivi- 
duals. The  reason  why  the  amount  of 
influence  is  not  so  great  in  the  latter 
case  is,  that  the  change  in  the 
constitution  is  not  carried  on  so 
completeiy  by  hereditary  descent, 
from  parent  to  cliild,  since  it  seldom 
happens,  fortunately  for  the  human 
race,  that  any  particular  indulgence 
of  the  passions  or  appetites  is  trans- 
mitted, together  ivith  the  impaired 
constitution  produced  by  it.  A drunken 
father  wiil  often  act  as  a warning  to 
his  son,  and,  as  a consequence,  in  the 
next  generaUon  the  evil  results  ai'e 
washed  out.  But  in  nations  this  is 
not  the  case,  for  the  mass  of  injury  is 
transmitted,  and  gradually  goes  on 
mcreasing,  until,  in  the  end,  the  cause 
IS  sufficient  to  extirpate  the  race — as 
happens  to  the  Ked  Indians,  from  their 
indulgence  in  ardent  spirits;  or  else  they 
change  the  national  habits,  and  in  time 
throw  off  their  consequences.  But,  be- 
sides these  well-knoMTi  facts,  othei-s 
connected  with  the  keeping  up  of  a good 
selection  to  continue  the  race  are  al«o 
concerned.  So  we  find  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  extensive  wars,  the  picked 
males  of  a whole  nation  have  been 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  followed 


most  surely  by  a diminution  in  the 
appearance,  bodily  strength,  and  nmn- 
bers  of  the  next  generation.  Tliis  has 
been  lately  exemplified,  in  a marked 
manner,  among  the  Prencli,  who 
lost  a very  large  proportion  of  their 
adult  male  population  during  the  long 
war  from  1783  to  1815.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  the  lowest 
standard  of  their  soldiers  has  been 
reduced  nearly  six  inches,  and  their 
army,  brave  and  fiery  as  it  is,  is  com- 
posed of  the  smallest  men  in  Europe. 
In  smaller  communities  the  diange 
produced  by  improper  food  and  iodging 
is  even  more  apparent,  as  is  shoivn  in 
the  manufacturmg  districts  of  Lanca- 
sliire,  when  compared  with  the  rural 
districts  of  that  naturally  favoured 
county.  Nowhere  is  there  a finer  and 
taller  raee  of  men  than  those  com- 
posing the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
of  this  county,  the  beauty  of  whose 
daughters  has  become  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  the  “ Lancashire  witches ;” 
but  see  the  same  race  after  fifty  years’ 
toil  in  the  factories  of  Manchester, 
with  aU  its  attendant  evils.  No  one 
would,  without  evidence,  believe  them 
to  be  closely  related  in  blood,  as  many 
of  them  are  ; and  no  stronger  support 
is  required  to  prove  the  evil  influence 
of  their  mode  of  life. 

20.  Among  the  middle  classes  of 
England,  for  whom  this  book  is  chiefly 
designed,  the  chief  errors  in  their  habits 
and  customs  consist  in.  their  abuse  of 
over-stimulating  food,  such  as  butcher’s 
meat,  malt  liquor,  &c.  The  climate  is 
no  doubt  of  such  a variable  nature, 
and  the  air  is  so  moist;  that  a larger 
qumitity  is  required  than  in  France  or 
Italy;  but  still,  as  we  shall  herentlsr 
see,  not  to  the  extent  which  is  prao- 
tisccl  m this  country’. 
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CHAP  ir. 

ON  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  HEALTH  BY  MEANS  EXTERNAL  TO  THE  BODY. 


Sect.  1.— Photection  from 
Weather. 

» 

21.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
Ibat  in  this  country  a house-lodging  is 
nccessaiy  to  healtli ; for  tliough  during 
the  summer  months  it  is  possible  to 
“ camp  out”  in  gipsy  fasliion,  yet  in 
the  cold  and  vet  weatlier  of  the  winter 
and  spring  months  none  but  the  most 
hardy  could  long  bear  the  exposure. 
Hence  it  is  that  as  this  necessity  is 
felt  by  all  classes,  so  when  the  want 
of  money  cripples  the  tenant  he  is 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a very 
limited  space,  and  often  to  share  his 
small  room  with'  five  or  six  other 
lodgers  of  both  sexes.  The  one  single 
requisite  which  he  gains  is  the  freedom 
from  wind  and  wet,  and  to  this  every- 
thing else  is  sacrificed  ; but  in  spite  of 
all,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  gains 
more  than  he  loses  by  this  immunity, 
for  though  crowded  dwellings  are  a 
great  evil,  exijosure  to  weather  is  a 
greater. 

Sect.  2. — Artificial  Warmth. 

22.  After  protection  from  weather,, 
the  next  in  importance  in  preserving 
health  in  this  climate  consists  in  the 
maintenance  of  a proper  degree  of 
wiu-inth,  which  can  only  be  elTected  by 
artificial  means.  Among  the  poorest 
classes  their  natural  warmth  is  hus- 
banded as  far  as  possible  by  the 
accumulation  of  several  individuals  in 
one  small  room,  by  stopping  up  all 
ajiertures  which  would  otherwise  ven- 
tilate it,  and  by  the  use  of  as  many 
articles  of  clothing  as  can  be  collected 
togetlier.  This,  however,  sadly  inter- 
feres with  the  proper  supply  of  fresh 
air;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  allow 
of  this  necessary  of  life,  all  those  who 
value  health  have  recourse  to  artificiid 
warmth,  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  fuel  in  some  shape  or  other.  For 
this  purpose  nothing  is  so  reaUy  useful 
ns  the  open  grate,  burning  coal,  and 
heating  as  well  ns  thoroughly  ven- 
tilating the  apartment.  It  is  not  the 


most  economical  mode  of  supplying 
heat,  but  it  is  the  most  grateful  to  the 
feelings,  and  to  the  Englishman  is 
associated  with  his  dearest  tio — hij 
home.  A stove  will  give  out  a greatei 
amount  of  heat,  in  proportion  to  it! 
cost,  but  the  ventilation  is  very  im- 
perfect, and  the  skin  of  those  using 
it  feels  dry,  while  the  respiration  is 
uneasy  and  the  spirits  dull.  For  large 
numbers  collected  together  the  union 
of  the  two  modes  of  heating  may  be 
advantageously  employed  ; but  for 
small  fomilios,  both  of  the  poor  and 
middle  classes,  the  open  grate  will, 
until  some  better  substitute  is  invented, 
BtiU  maintain  its  hold.  (See  Grate  and 
Stove.) 

■ 23.  In  addition  to  the  production  of 
heat  by  combustion,  it  may  be  bene- 
ficially husbanded  by  the  use  of  non- 
conductors of  various  kinds.  These 
may  be  partly  employed  in  keeping 
the  air  of  om’  apai'tmeuts  from  a too 
rapid  admixture  or  communication 
with  that  outside,  and  partly  in  cover- 
ing our  bodies  irith  a layer  of  the 
same  material,  which  lias  the  same 
property  of  retaining  caloric.  Thus, 
it  is  an  object  to  have  the  walls  of  our 
houses  made  of  such  a kind  of  brick 
or  stone  as  shall  retain,  the  heat  as 
much  as  possible ; and  this  ivill  in 
general  be  foimd  to  depend  upon  their 
freedom  from  absorbing  power  as 
regards  wet.  The  more  porous  a 
material  the  better  non-conductor  it 
is,  provided  it  can  be  kept  dry;  but 
the  moment  it  admits  wet,  like  a 
sponge,  it  lowers  -the  temperature, 
partly  by  immediate  contact  with  the 
water,  which  is  generally  below  that 
of  the  walls  themselves,  and  partly  by 
its  evaporation  in  drying,  during  which 
process,  as  is  well  known,  a Large  quan- 
tity of  caloric  is  carried  off.  The  walls 
should,  therefore,  be  thick  and  dry; 
but  if  there  is  space,  it  answers  remark- 
ably well  to  take  advantage  of  the 
non-conductingelcment — air,  and  main- 
tain in  the  middle  of  the  wall  a layer  of 
it  at  reet.  This  is  effected  by  building 
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the  outer  walls  in  two  portions  or 
layers,  with  an  inch  or  two  intervening 
between  them.  They  must  be  tied 
together  at  short  intervals  by  a single 
brick,  but  still  containing  between 
them  a thin  stratum  of  air ; and  in 
this  way  a greater  sensation  of  warmth 
is  given  to  the  frame  than  by  any  other 
Avail  Avhatevor.  This  principle  may  also 
be  carried  out  with  adA'antage  in  the 
AA'indoAVS,  which,  if  made  in  the  usual 
Avay,  cool  the  air  very  rapidly  in  severe 
weather  by  immediate  conduction  of 
the  heat  contained  in  the  room  to  the' 
atmosphere  outside.  To  prevent  this, 
it  is  only  necessarj'  to  glaze  the  sashes 
on  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of 
each,  the  bars  behig  made  with  a 
double  rebate  for  that  purpose ; or,  if 
preferred,  tAvo  sashes  may  be  intro- 
duced in  each  opening,  as  is  generally 
practised  in  JRussia.  Neither  of  these 
plans  interferes  Avith  ventilation,  because 
in  any  case  no  air  passes  through  the 
glass ; but  the  only  effect  of  the  double 
glass  is  to  prevent  the  air  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  windows  from  being 
rapidly  cooled  by  contact  AA-ith  the 
glass,  Avhich  itself  is  reduced  in  tem- 
perature by  the  air  outside.  Every 
one  must  have  felt,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  a stream  of  cold  air  passing 
doAvn  upon  the  body  from  a large 
Avindow  AA'hen  sitting  near  it,  and  yet 
on  examining  the  sash  it  has  been  found 
that  it  is  quite  air-tight,  and  that  no 
draught  has  produeed  the  disagreeable 
feeling  AAliich  I have  alluded  to.  Ven- 
tilation should  be  provided  for  by 
other  means,  and  aa-c  ought  to  have 
it  at  command,  AA'liilc  our  doors  and 
AvindoAvs  should  be  made  as  air-tight 
as  possible ; Avhich,  by  the  Avay,  is  only 
after  all  an  approximation  to  the 
quality  which  is  desired,  for  there 
Avill  almost  ahvays  be  considerable 
crevices  around  them.  French  case- 
ments may  be  mado  almost  air-tight, 
though  they  are  often  “ draughty  ” 
enough ; \>ut  sashes  must  have  room 
to  slide,  and  doors  must  clear  the 
carpet.  Such  partial  streams,  hoAvever, 
can  never  be  injurious ; and  it  is  only 
when  cold  air  is  adntitted  in  largo 
volumes  upon  the  body  that  it  leads 
to  mlsclUef. 
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24.  "Warm  clothing  in  this  climate 
is  essential  to  health,  and  e.specially  in 
young  children  and  groAving  persons 
of  all  ages.  Many  people  have  an  idea 
that  exposure  to  cold  hardens  the  con- 
stitution of  the  child,  and  renders  it 
more  healthy  than  it  otherAAdse  Avould 
be;  but  this  old-fashioned  notion  is 
uoAV  almost  dispelled,  and  Ave  haA-e 
come  to  the  sensible  conclusion,  that 
ns  Ave  ourselves  should  inevitably  be 
the  Averse  for  the  exposure  of  our  legs 
•and  arms  to  the  AA-inds  of  Avinter,  so 
our  children  are  likely  to  feel  it  still 
more,  and  to  suffer  in  the  same  way. 
The  great  criterion  is  the  sensation  of 
comfort,  Avhich  a proper  amount  of 
warm  clothing  gives ; taking  care  to 
stop  short  of  such  a quantity  as  aa'UI 
prove  too  much  for  the  degree  of  exer- 
cise Avhich  is  to  be  taken.  Thus,  sup- 
posing the  child  is  of  an  age  to  run, 
and  that  he  is  likely  to  do  so,  he  should 
not  be  clothed  as  he  Avould  be  if  sloAvly 
Avalking  or  standing  still,  or  remaining 
in-doors  Avithout  a fire.  But  let  it  al- 
AA'ays  be  observed,  that  the  skin  should 
never  be  thoroughly  chilled  if  it  can  be 
avoided ; though,  of  course,  I do  not 
allude  to  the  slightly  cold  hands  and 
feet  AA-hich  most  persons  suffer  from  in  ; 
very  severe  Aveather,  Avhile  taking  only  i 
moderate  exercise..  Flannel  next  the  ! 
slun  is  a necessary  of  life  in  the  AAunters  I 
of  this  climate,  and  old  as  Avell  as  young  I 
are  the  better  for  it,  and  would  escape 
many  diseases  if  they  Avould  carefully 
adopt  its  use.  So,  also,  Avoollcn  gaiters 
for  the  bare  legs  of  young  children  are 
now  most  properly  come  into  general 
use,  by  which  many  a severe  cold  and 
cough  is  prevented,  and  the  health  of 
the  body  in  other  ways  preserved.  Yet 
though  all  these  precautions  and  “ cod- 
lings” (as  old-fashioned  people  call 
them)  are  nOAV  so  universally  intro- 
duced, Ave  do  not  find  children  more 
dclic.ate ; but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
as  a rule  far  more  rosy  and  hoalthy- 
looking  than  they  Avere  twenty  years 
ago ; and  I believe  as  the  present  gene- 
ration grows  up,  it  Avill  feel  the  good 
effects  still  more. 

Sect.  3. — Ventii,ation. 

26.  Area  Reqdired. — By  a refer 
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dice  to  the  theory  of  respiration,  as 
described  under  the  article  of  tliat 
name,  it  will  be  seen  that  a constant 
supply  of  fresh  and  pure  air  is  necessary 
to  its  proper  performance.  Now  it  is 
manifest,  tliat  if  we  husband  the  heat 
of  our  bodies  aud  fires  by  adopting  all 
the  expedients  which  modern  art  offers 
to  Us,  we  at  the  same  time  cut  off  the 
regular  supply  of  air  wliich  our  lungs 
demands,  and  therefore  it  is  the  more 
necessary  tliat  we  should  adopt  some 
regidar  and  additional  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  air  we  require.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  found  by  experience,  that  a 
space  of  at  least  1,000  cubic  feet  will 
be  required  as  the  area  in  wliich  a human 
being  may  be  allowed  to  remain  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  with  tlie 
usual  supply  in  addition.  If  a loss 
space  is  adopted,  the  air  to  be  kept 
pure  must  be  so  frequently  renewed, 
that  it  has  the  bad  effect  of  a “draught,” 
and  cools  the  body  so  rapidly  as  to 
“ give  cold.”  This,  therefore,  is  the 
first  point  to  be  considered;  and  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a rule,  that  an  area  of 
not  less  than  1,000  cubic  feet  and  not 
more  than  2,000  will  be  the  best  space, 
under  all  the  usual  conditions,  for  each 
human  body  when  at  rest.  The  former 
of  these  areas  will  form  a cube  measur- 
ing 10  feet  in  every  direction,  while 
the  latter  will  embrace  two  such  mea- 
sures of  capacity ; aud  thus  we  arrive 
at  the  fact,  that  a room  1C  feet  long, 
12  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high  will 
only  properly  accommodate  two  per- 
sons at  the  most,  and  wUl  bo  still  better 
for  one  only,  especially  in  cases  of 
sickness  or  long  confinement  from  any 
cause. 

26.  The  Supply  op  Air  to  the  above 
area,  if  the  windows  and  door  are  not 
remarkably  tight,  and  tlicre  is  an  open 
flre-i)lace,  may  safely  be  left  to  find 
its  own  level — that  is  to  say,  sup- 
posing there  are  only  one  or  two  per- 
sons in  that  space ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  air  is  excluded  by  means 
of  very  close-fitting  doors  and  windows 
and  especially  if  there  is  cither  no  fire- 
place or  a close  stove,  some  further 
provision  must  be  made  for  tlie  intro- 
duction of  fresh  air,  and  for  its  exit 
when  it  has  been  used  in  respiration. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  effect  this  object 
without  the  agency  of  heat,  which,  by 
causing  a draught  up  the  chimney, 
carries  off  a certain  amount,  and  in  so 
doing  draws  in  an  equal  quantity  from 
the  external  air  through  tlie  most 
readily  available  openings.  Whenever, 
tlierefore,  the  weather  is  too  hot  for  a 
fire,  and  yet  the  room  requires  ven 
thation,  because  of  its  containing  one 
or  two  persons  for  some  hours  together, 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  throw  open  tlie 
windows  more  or  less  widely,  the  size 
of  the  aperture  made  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  and  to  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  supplied.  In  case  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  a distinct 
supply  of  air,  independently  of  all 
ordinary  openings  which  are  made  air- 
tight, the  best  plan  is,  first  of  all,  to 
provide  for  the  out-draught  by  fixing 
an  Amott’s  valve  in  the  chimney  flue 
near  the  ceiling,  and  then  introducing 
an  air-drain  from  without,  taking  cai-e 
that  its  outer  mouth  is  near  a magazine 
of  as  fresh  and  wholesome  air  as  can  be 
met  with.  This  drain  need  not  be  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
if  for  an  ordinary-sized  room ; and  it 
should  be  carried  for  some  distance  by 
the  side  of  the  fire-place  and  flue,  but 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  latter,  until 
it  reaches  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
coiling,  when  it  may  turn  off  at  a right 
angle;  and  being  conveyed  close  be- 
neath the  cornice,  it  may  open  in  as 
m.any  places  as  may  be  thought  desir- 
able. To  prevent  the  air  impinging 
upon  the  skin  ns  unpleasantly  as  it 
might  do  if  allowed  to  enter  without 
any  guard,  it  is  better  to  fix  at  each 
inner  opening  a piece  of  zinc,  having 
its  lower  edge  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  air-hole,  and  then  leaning 
obliquely  into  the  room:  with  its  sides 
made  good,  it  throws  the  stream  of  air 
upwards,  and  disperses  its  force  by 
breaking  it  against  the  ceiling.  On 
this  plan  is  the  air-valve  known  and 
sold  ns  “ Sherringham’s,”  though  in 
use  many  years  ago,  especially  in  church 
windows.  Where  a large  family  are 
collected  together  in  a room  which 
contains  a less  proportion  than  1,000 
cubic  feet  per  head,  it  is  necessary,  at 
the  intervals  of  meals,  &c  , to  change  th» 
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sir  most  thoroughly,  by  throwing  open 
the  windows  and  doors,  and  leaving 
them  so  for  the  time  which  is  occupied 
elsewhere.  This,  how'ever,  is  only  a poor 
substitute  for  proper  ventilation  ; but, 
at  all  events,  it  provides  an  occasional 
supply  of  good  air.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  provide  for  the  thorough  ventilation 
of  aU  staircases  and  other  magazines  of 
air,  which  are  sometimes  so  constructed 
as  to  be  worse  than  useless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supply — receiving  the  products 
of  combustion  and  respiration,  and  re- 
taining them  nnchanged.  In  all  cases, 
if  there  is  no  staircase  window  capable 
of  being  opened  during  the  day,  there 
should  be  a large  valvular  opening,  at 
least  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
fixed  at  the  top,  which  allows  the 
escape  of  the  foul  air,  and  draws  a 
fresh  supply  from  below.  With  these 
expedients  any  ordinary  house,  if  sur- 
rounded by  healthy  air,  may  be  made 
wholesome,  and  supplied  with  that 
wliich  is  one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of 
Ufe. 

Sect.  4 Lighting. 

27.  The  Light  of  the  Sun  is  in 
some  way  essential  to  the  due  develop- 
ment of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and 
therefore  all  living  animals,  and  espe- 
cially children,  should  be  submitted  to 
its  influence  for  a certain  time  daily. 
Tliere  is,  however,  a happy  medium  in 
the  amount  of  sunlight  which  can  be 
safely  borne;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
if  the  head  is  submitted  to  the  full 
and  direct  rays  when  tiie  sun  is  over- 
head, and  especialiy  in  a tropical 
climate,  injurious  consequences  ensue 
in  the  shape  of  what  is  called  a “ sun- 
stroke.” But  though  the  strong  rays 
of  the  sun  will  burn  up  vegetable  life, 
and  destroy  that  of  animals  when  they 
are  undefended,  yet  the  milder  streams 
which  are  given  off  in  the  morning  and 
evening  of  the  summer  months,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  during  the  winter, 
are  wholesome  and  enlivening,  and 
should  be  eagerly  souglit  for  by  all 
parents  and  managers  of  youth.  But 
beyond  this  out-door  good  effect  of  the 
sun’s  direct  rays,  it  is  found  tliat  within 
the  liouse  also  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
a fuU  supply  of  Ught,  together  with 


the  admission  of  the  full  influence  of 
the  sun  through  the  windows  for  a 
certain  portion  of  the  day.  Hence,  it 
is  desirable  that  nurseries  and  school- 
rooms should  face  more  or  Ie.ss  towards 
the  south,  avoiding  the  north  as  fai-  as 
possible.  It  will  be  necessary  in  the 
height  of  summer  to  provide  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  sun  by  blinds,  but  in 
the  morning  or  evening  they  may  be 
drawn,  with  a beneficial  result  in  ren- 
dering wholesome  the  air  of  the  room, 
and  in  giving  health  and  strength  to 
its  inhabitants. 

28.  Artificiai,  Light  should  be  so 
managed  as  to  avoid  consuming  the  air 
of  the  room  to  any  great  and  injurious 
extent.  It  often  happens  that  work- 
men or  workwomen  are  assembled  to- 
gether in  rooms  too  small  for  the 
requirements  of  their  lungs;  and,  in 
addition,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on 
their  work  properly,  they  are  furnished 
with  one  or  two  strong  gaslights  each, 
wliich  consume  quite  as  much  air  as 
the  human  beings  themselves,  so  that, 
instead  of  being  allowed  1,000  cubic 
feet  each,  the  amount  is  sometimes 
reduced  to  200  feet  per  head,  one-half 
of  which  is  devoted  to  the  combustion 
of  the  gas.  For  instance,  a room  IG 
feet  long,  12  wide,  and  10  high  will 
often  have  10  work-people  in  it,  with 
from  10  to  20  gas-burners,  and  this 
area  would  only  allow  the  space  above 
described  for  each.  From  economical 
considerations  connected  with  a want 
of  space  in  crowded  localities,  it  is 
perhaps  Impossible  to  avoid  this  limiteil 
allowance  of  air;  but,  at  all  events, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  separating 
the  gas  while  burning  from  the  whole 
mass  by  means  of  that  transparent 
medium,  glass.  It  is  only  neces.sary  to 
carry  up  a small  zinc  shaft  in  front  of 
each  workman  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  room,  and  to  glaze  this  oppo- 
site the  burner,  so  ns  to  allow  the  rays 
of  liglit  to  escape  in  the  proper 
directions,  while  the  air  is  admitted 
frqin  below,  and  carried  out  above 
after  its  combustion  in  the  flame  of 
the  lamp.  Such  a chimney  would  not 
cost  more  than  10s.  per  head;  and,  in 
addition,  by  placing  a valvo  in  tii« 
upper  part,  it  may  be  made  to  astn,-* 
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i in  carryinj;  off'  tbe  spoiled  air  from  the 
j room  itself.  When  candles  are  used 
i for  lighting  private  rooms,  and,  indeed, 
j even  in  most  cases  of  tlie  employment 
of  gas  in  private  houses,  the  proportion 
^ of  air  allowed  is  generally  sufficient  to 
allow  of  the  light  being  burnt  in  the 
air  of  the  room ; but  when  a very 
strong  li^^ht  is  required,  either  for  orna- 
mental or  usefid  purposes,  it  is  better 
to  contrive  an  opening  above  it,  by 
means  of  which  the  biumt  and  foul  ah-, 
while  still  heated,  may  escape.  Tliis 
opening  being  capable  of  Iiaving  its 
mouth  closed  by  a valve,  need  only  be 
used  during  corabnstion,  and  thus  nU 
dorvn-draught  at  other  times  is  easily 
avoided. 

Sect.  5. — Ceeanliness. 

2!).  The  advantages  to  health  of 
cleanliness  have  passed  into  a proverb, 
it  being  considered  by  the  framers 
important  to  the  body  as  godliness  is 
to  the  soul.  Indeed,  althougli  we  find 
children  in  rude  health  often  covered 
with  dirt,  yet  it  is  not  in  that  case  of  a 
kind  wliich  is  meant  by  the  framers  of 
the  proverb,  but  is  generally  what  is 
called  somewhat  paradoxically  “ clean 
dirt  ” — meaning  the  dirt  of  the  ground, 
not  that  of  the  body.  Dirt,  moreover, 
when  thus  applied  to  the  sldn,  may 
even  be  used  beneficially — that  is,  when 
i accompanied  with  the  friction  wliich  a 
contact  vidth  the  soil  often  occasions. 
All  the  higher  animals  are  covered 
with  a layer  of  scarf-skin,  which  is 
constantly  wearing  away  and  being 
renewed,  and  which  is  pierced  by  fine 
canals,  carrying  off  perspiration  or 
some  analogous  fluid.  If  these  open- 
ings are  stopped  up  their  office  is  inter- 
fered with,  and  the  heaith  of  the  body 
Buffers  in  proportion  to  the  stoppage. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  cleanliness,  by 
removing  the  obstructions  to  these 
openings,  is  useful  in  that  way ; and  if 
the  body  is  to  be  kept  in  high  health, 
the  skin  must  be  washed  or  dry-rubbed 
at  short  intenuils  of  time,  the  minimum 
of  which  may  bo  set  down  as  of  daily 
recurrence. 

30.  This  cleanliness  of  person  is, 
however,  only  a small  part  of  the 
duties  of  life  in  this  department ; for  it 


is  necessary  besides  to  take  care  that 
no  accumulation  of  dirt  shall  occur 
either  in  our  houses  or  external  to 
them  in  situations  which  are  likely  to 
convey  to  the  interior  the  gaseous  re- 
sults of  their  decomposition.  It  is  now 
weU  ascertained  that  every  domestic 
animal,  as  well-  as  man  himself,  is 
injuriously  influenced  in  his  health  if  he 
breathes  air  impregnated  to  any  ex- 
tent with  exhalations  from  decom- 
posing exuvia:  proceedhig  from  his  oivn 
body,  or  probably  from  those  of  others 
similar  to  hunself.  It  is  also  a recog- 
nised fact,  that  decaying  vegetable  sub- 
stances give  out  gases  which  are  more 
or  less  prejudicial  to  man,  so  that  on 
eveiy  consideration  it  is  desirable  to 
enjoin  strict  cleanliness  of  person  and 
house,  by  wliich  alone  the  chance  of 
this  mischief  accruing  can  be  pre- 
vented. Personal  cleanliness  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  but  beyond  this, 
house-cleaning  by  means  of  the  scrub- 
bing-brush is  a great  advantage ; and, 
more  than  all,  DRAiXAGn  must  be 
attended  to.  It  seems  to  be  a general 
law  of  nature  that  the  exuvia;  of  one 
class  of  animals  or  vegetables,  though 
prejudicial  to  themselves,  ai'e  not  only 
not  injurious,  but  sometimes  even  ad- 
vantageous to  others  somewhat  different 
from  them.  Thus,  the  wheat-plant 
flourishes  in  the  soil  which  is  stained 
by  the  roots  of  the  turnip ; and  this 
last,  again,  folloivs  some  other  crop, 
ivith  a healthy  growth.  So,  again,  gi-ass 
land  “ stained  ” by  sheep  will  feed  with 
advimtage  tlie  cow  or  the  horse ; and 
so  a fai-m-yard,  though  reeking  with 
the  manure  of  the  cow,  horse,  and 
pig,  is  not  unhealthy  to  the  family  of 
the  farmer,  though  if  the  same  amount 
of  human  manure  were  beneath  their 
noses  they  would  speedily  feel  its  ill 
effects.  From  these  facts  it  has  been 
concluded — and  the  theory  is  well 
mpported  by  numberless  proofs— that 
the  drainage  of  every  house  should  bo 
carried  off  to  a distance  from  it ; or,  if 
that  is  impossible,  it  sliou'.d  be  buried 
at  a depth  below  the  surface,  which 
will  ensure  its  being  kept  at  such  a 
low  temperature  as  is  opiioscd  to  its 
decomposition  and  gaseous  distribution. 
>Ve  must,  therefore,  contrive  in  all  cases, 
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1st,  to  keep  our  persons  clean,  and  the 
pores  of  the  surface  open  hy  bathing 
or  washing,  followed  by  friction,  or  by 
dry  friction  alone,  together  with  clean 
linen  ; 2nd,  to  purify  our  houses  by 
frequent  washing,  dusting,  &c.;  and 
3rd,  to  construet  them  so  that  all  the 
drainage  of  the  house  shall  be  carried 
off,  and  in  some  way  prevented  from 
decomposition  in  any  situation  wliich 
wUl  allow  of  its  gaseous  return  to  the 
interior,  or  to  the  adjacent  grounds. 
These  several  subjects  are  treated  of 
under  the  articles  Baths  and  Drainage. 

Sect.  C. — Exercise  of  Body  aivd 
Mind. 

31.  The  importance  to  health  of  the 
due  exercise  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
powers  can  scarcely  be  over-rated, 
but  in  the  present  day  the  former  is 
sadly  neglected.  Neither  can  be  safely 
omitted  without  injury  to  the  other, 
for  as  they  re-act  one  on  the  other,  so 
if  the  body  is  employed  without  the 
mind  it  beeomes  a toil  which  tends 
rapidly  to  wear  it  out ; and  if  the 
mind  is  occupied  while  the  body  lies 
idle,  the  result  is  that  the  grosser 
machine  becomes  rusty  and  refuses  to 
carry  on  the  mandates  of  its  superior 
! in  a wholesome  and  satisfactory  man- 
! ner.  Labour  is  the.  great  end  of  our 
! being,  and  its  opposite,  idleness,  is  wcU 
I said  to  be  “ the  root  of  all  evil.”  Those 
; . are  the  most  to  be  envied  who  are 
compelled  by  their  position  to  embrace 
a life  of  moderate  toil,  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  can  vary  and  enliven  it  by 
a change  from  one  kind  to  another, 
and  from  bodily  to  mental  effort,  or 
vice  versa.  Indeed,  ■when  only  one 
department  is  of  necessity  occupied, 
the  other  must  have  work  found  for  it, 
i or  mischief  will  be  sure  to  follow  in 
I course  of  time.  I’rofessional  men  of 
1 every  grade  should  find  some  bodily 
j occupation  in  the  intervals  of  their 
mental  toil,  and  will  find  that  by  thus 
changing  from  one  to  the  other  far 
more  benefit  is  derived  than  by  abso- 
lute idleness.  The  whole  should  only 
lie  fallow  during  the  hours  of  sleep; 
and  if  both  are  alternately  at  work 
during  sixteen  hours  of  the  day,  the 
rest  during  the  remaining  eight  will 


be  sound,  wholesome,  and  refreshing. 
Thus,  by  occupying  one-half  of  our 
waking  hours  in  the  pursuit  of  tho 
necessary  duties  of  the  day,  eight  are 
still  left  for  meals  and  for  a change  of 
occupation  to  others  of  a lighter  and 
different  character;  or  if  the  regular 
employment  happens  to  be  of  a bodily 
or  light  mental  character,  then  in  the 
interval  the  mind  may  beneficially  be 
employed  upon  scientific  subjects  of  a 
comparatively  abstruse  character.  The 
following  remarks,  extracted  from  a 
lecture  by  Dr.  Be.ile,  are  so  true  to 
fact,  that  they  must  come  home  to  the 
experience  of  most  of  us: — “Thepurcly 
independent  part  of  mankind — those  at 
least  who  have  not  devoted  themselves 
to  some  useful  subject — deserve  our 
pity  rather  than  our  envy.  How  many 
days  in  the  year  are  wretched  to  the 
unemployed,  if  the  weather  be  unfit 
for  pleasurable  employment  out  of 
doors  ! — what  complaints,  what  ennui, 
what  misery!  To  the  employed  bad 
weather  is  not  agreeable,  but  they 
are  not  dependent  on  it,  and  time 
passes  away  imperceptibly ; while  the 
man  of  no  business  is  counting  the 
minutes,  and  wearied  out  with  the 
length  of  bis  day.  If  we  could  get  a 
statistical  account  of  the  number  of 
hours  satisfactorily  employed  by  all 
classes  of  society,  and  the  number  of 
wretched  ones,  or  those  passed  unsatis- 
factorily, would  not  the  balance  be 
■greatly  in  favour  of  the  workuig-man  ? 
Is  it  not  almost  certain  that  the  real 
working-man;  he  who  works  with  his 
hands,  is  the  happiest  member  of 
society,  and  most  completely  fulfils  tho 
laws  of  his  Maker?  If  his  work  be 
not  so  laborious  and  long-continued  a.s 
to  deprive  him  of  time  and  inclination 
for  any  employment  of  mind,  and  ho 
makes  use  of  his  leisure  in  even 
moderate  cultivation  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  he  is  the  happiest 
man.  Of  the  two  extremes,  the  totally 
unemployed  and  the  over-employed,  1 
question  whether  the  former  has  not 
the  greatest  number  of  unsatisfactory 
hours.  The  industrious  artizan  who 
by  a moderate  day’s  labour  can  well 
provide  for  his  family,  is  one  of  (he 
happiest  members  of  society,  ns  well 
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as  one  of  the  most  useful.  They  would 
also  be  the  most  independent  elass  if 
they  husbanded  their  resources  and 
made  provision  for  the  future,  by  more 
tempenmce  in  those  useless  and  too 
often  pernicious  luxuries  — tobacco, 
beer,  and  spirits.”  Sir  John  Forbes 
has  also  made  some  most  excellent 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  a lecture 
publi.shed  by  him,  “ On  Happiness,  in 
its  Relations  to  Work  and  Knowledge,” 
from  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  an  extract,  as  the  whole  of  it  is 
equally  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

■ S2.  The  Sports  of  the  Field,  or 
the  carrying  out  of  any  other  hobby, 
indulged  in  to  a moderate  degree,  are 
in  tins  country  the  main  source  of  the 
healthy  and  robust  frames  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes  of  society.  Mere 
bodily  exercise,  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  some  pleasurable  excite- 
ment, does  not  seem  to  do  much  good 
in  promoting  health ; but  if  an  indi- 
vidual can  only  take  a gun  in  his  hand 
in  pursuit  of  partridges  or  grouse,  or 
will  chase  a butterfly,  or  peer  into  the 
recesses  of  stone  quarries  or  of  the  sea- 
shore in  search  of  geological  or  zoological 
■specimens,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  will 
find  that  he  returns  to  his  home  re- 
freshed and  invigorated  in  mind,  though 
still  tired  in  body,  but  in  such  a ivay 
tiiat  the  bow,  after  unstringing  for  a 
short  time,  recovers  more  than  its 
wonted  tone.  This  necessity  for  mental 
stimulus,  as  a part  of  healthful  exercise, 
marks  the  difference  between  man  and 
the  brute  creation,  for  these  last  can 
be  kept  in  high  health  in  perfect  soli- 
tude ; and  jirovided  they  are  ■well  fed 
and  properly  exercised,  even  though 
alone,  they  will  obtain  all  that  is 
wanted  by  a mere  muscular  exertion, 
imd  are  not  dependent  upon  the  same 
essentials  as  man.  But  even  here,  in 
order  to  produce  the  highest  health, 
tliere  is  sometimes  a necessity  for  extra 
stimulus  i ail  example  of  which  may  ho 


seen  in  training  the  racehorse,  when 
another  horse  must  be  made  to  lead 
the  gallops,  or  the  horse  in  training 
will  not,  and  possibly  cannot,  exert 
himself  to  advantage.  So,  again,  in 
training  man  for  pedestrian  exercises, 
he  must  have  a companion,  and  bo 
amused  by  conversation  as  well  as 
stimulated  by  competition,  or  he  becomes 
flagged  and  dispirited  by  the  amount 
of  work  which  his  condition  requires. 
I would  therefore  earnestly  counsel  all 
those,  whetlier  male  or  female,  rvhose 
occupation  is  not  of  a laborious  nature, 
and  who  wish  to  enjoy  good  health 
(and  this  I suppose  null  include  most 
of  my  readers),  to  adopt  some  out-of- 
door  pursuit.  It  matters  little  whether 
it  is  hunting,  or  shooting,  or  coursing, 
or  geology,  or  zoology,  or  entomology 
for  the  male  sex,  or  riding,  or  any  of 
the  “ologies”  for  the  more  delicate 
portion  of  creation.  Any  of  these 
will  give  occasion  for  muscular  exer- 
cise, and  add  the  zest  to  it  which  is 
required  in  order  to  produce  the  good 
effect. 

33.  Mental  Occdpation,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  a relaxation,  is  alto- 
gether suited  to  the  laborious  artizan ; 
but  let  him,  if  possible,  pui-sue  it  in 
the  free  air  of  heaven,  and  in  as  open 
a situation  as  possible.  Xlie  man  who 
has  been  working  for  ten  hours  in  a 
crowded  workshop  or  factory  needs  no 
more  absolute  muscular  action  than  is 
necessary  to  convey  his  body  to  a frei-h 
and  healthy  air ; but  this  he  does  re- 
quire ; and  no  “ Free  Library”  or 
“ Literary  Institute"  will  give  him 
■what  he  wants  so  well  as  an  ojien 
common  or  park.  Here,  on  most  sum- 
mer evenings,  he  can  take  his  book  and 
occupy  his  mind  to  advantage,  while 
he  refreshes  his  lungs  and  purifies  his 
blood.  Such  are  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  her  demands  must  be  complied 
with,  if  health  and  happiness  are  to  be 
obtained  in  this  world. 
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Sect.  1, — Use  ani>  Effects  of 
Food. 

34.  By  a reference  to  the  physiolo^ 
of  the  organs  of  digestion,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  use  of  food  is  to  supply 
the  kind  of  material  wliioh  is  required 
for  the  growth  and  subsequent  support 
of  the  body.  It  wUl,  therefore,  only 
be  necessary  in  this  place  to  enumerate 

I the  various  kinds  of  food  which  are 
I useful  in  supporting  health,  as  well 
I ns  the  few  medicines  which  may  be 
considered  ahnost  necessary  in  our 
artificial  condition  to  prevent  its  loss. 

j Sect.  2. — Solid  Food,  as  taken  in 
A State  of  Hilvlth. 

35.  It  has  already  been  remarked, 
that  health  is  comparative,  and  that 
few  people  are  blessed  with  a super- 
lative share  of  this  blessing.  Strong 
food,  therefore,  which  is  fit  for  one 
end  of  the  chain  is  too  much  for  the 
other ; and  the  delicate  stomach,  even 
if  possessed  by  a person  in  fair  health, 
ivill  refuse  to  digest  many  articles 
which  are  suited  to  the  ploughman 
or  even  the-  robust  patrician.  The 
old  adage,  that  “ What  is  one  man’s 
meat  is  another  man’s  poison,”  is  true 
to  the  .letter ; and  we  must  consider 
this  fact  in  endeavouring  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  proper  ordering  of  the 
diet  of  people  in  health.  Again,  it 
docs  not  follow,  that  because  chemical 
theory  teUs  us  that  two  substances  are 
composed  e.vactly  of  the  same  ele- 
mentary substances  in  equal  propor- 
tions, that  therefore  they  shalUbe 
eiiually  digestible.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  found  that  in  many  cases  two 
such  articles  may  be  found,  one  of 
which  is  particularly  light  and  whole- 
some, while  the  other  is  heavy,  gross 
and  indigestible.  Hut,  taking  theor^ 
as  supported  by  experience  for  our 
guide,  we  mu.st  come  to  the  conclusion 
lliat  certain  substances  are  better  fitted 
Ilian  others  to  support  healtli  and 
strength,  though  in  particular  cases 
there  are  many  exceptions.  In  man 


a mixtui'e  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  is  found  to  answer  the  best, 
though  either  alone  will  support  life. 
The  “vegetarians”  contend  that  flesh 
is  prejudicial ; but  if  so,  why  are  teeth 
calculated  for  its  division  given  to 
man  ? and  why  is  it  found  that  a 
proper  quantity  improves  his  health 
and  strength  ? Nature  teaches  man 
to  supply  his  wants  in  the  best  way 
of  which  he  is  capable,  and  in  a state 
of  nature  he  is  a hunter  and  fisher, 
and  not  to  any  extent  a tiller  of  the 
ground.  Roots  and  fruits,  as  tliey  grow 
without  assistance  from  him,  are  often 
sought  out  and  eaten ; but  it  is  never 
found  that  the  savage  will  take  the 
trouble  to  obtain  them  which  he  will 
do  in  pursuit  of  game.  Among  the 
half-eivilized  nations  of  warm  climates, 
the  cereals,  including  wheat;  maize, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  and  rice,  and  some- 
times potatoes,  form  the  staple  food, 
and  often  with  a very  slight  admixture 
of  milk  or  butter,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
Indeed,  with  the  addition  of  butter 
or  milk,  any  of  the  above  materials 
will  serve  the  purposes  of  life,  even 
in  our  colder  latitudes ; but  a much 
larger  quantity  must  be  consumed  than 
is  sufficient  witli  a proper  admixture  of 
nitrogenous  materiffis.  In  cold  climates, 
again,  oil  and  fat  compose  the  chief 
articles  of  diet ; and  it  is  said  that  the 
Esquimaux  wilt  consume  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds  of  oil  at  a meal. 

3G.  JlrNERAL  and  Liquid  Elements 
are  also  required,  chiefly  contained  in 
tlie  vegetables  which  are  conducive  to 
liealth,  ns  well  as  in  the  pure  water 
which  nature  everywhere  presents  to 
man’s  use. 

37.  As  REGARDS  SOLID  FoOD,  it 
will  therefore  be  found  that  in  health 
man  can  best  be  supported  upon  certain 
proportions  of  animal  food,  bread  of 
some  kind,  and  vegetables  ; the  amount 
of  each  being  in  proportion  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  work  done  by 
liim.^  If  more  than  the  proper  quantity 
of  cither,  or  all,  is  taken  into  the 
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stomach,  disease  to  some  extent  is 
almost  sure  to  be  produced ; while  if 
the  supply  is  insufficient,  the  body  is 
not  properly  nourished,  and  its  organs 
refuse  to  perform  tlieir  allotted  work. 
The  appetite  is  not  always  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  tlie  point,  because  it 
Is  found  tliat  by  tliose  wlio  indulge  it 
to  the  full  extent  more  food  is  often 
taken  tlian  tlie  real  wants  of  the 
system  demand.  Hence,  it  becomes 
desirable  to  ascertain  wliat  quantity 
and  quality  of  food  a healthy  indi- 
vidual will  require.  We  will,  therefore, 
first  take  the  best  kind  of  food  as  the 
standard,  and  reduce  some  others  to 
the  equivalent  weight. 

38.  A Healthy  Han  taking 
Ordinaky  Exercise  may  be  con- 
sidered to  consume  daily  as  follows  of 
! solid  food  : — 

I Heat  (uncooked)  ^ lb. 

I Bread 4 'b- 

I’otatocs  or  other  vegetables  li  lb. 

Cheese 2 oz. 

Butter 1 oz. 

Hilk 2 oz. 

Sugar 1 oz. 

Tea i oz. 

Or  Coffee i oz. 

This  is  a liberal  diet,  and  wiU  serve  for 
a healthy  adult  male,  independently  of 
all  allowances  for  change  and  for  acci- 
dontiil  circumstances.  But  it  is  far 
better,  instead  of  giving  the  above 
quantity  of  meat  in  all  cases,  to  change 
a part  of  it  for  an  equivalent  in  fish, 
or  the  bread  or  potatoes  for  pudding. 
Indeed,  nothing  favoui-s  health  and 
digestion  more  than  a variety  in  food, 
which  is  not  certainly  needed  by  the 
laborious  artizan  or  field-labourer ; but 
to  those  who  do  not  give  their  bodies 
quite  as  much  employment  as  their 
minds,  the  matter  is  vitally  nccessaiy. 
I’or  females  a considerably  less  amount 
will  suffice ; but  here,  also,  much 
depends  on  their  occupation,  for  those 
of  their  sex  who  indulge  in  strong 
exercise  must  feed  themselves  nearly  to 
the  extent  indicated  above,  while  the 
indolent  will  scarcely  manage  to  digest 
one-half  without  feeling  overdone. 

39.  The  S.mallest  A.moont  op 
CiiEiVP  Food  which  may  be  considered 


sufficient  to  support  a healthy  man  in 
good  work  in  this  comitry  is  as 
follows : — 


Bread 1 lb. 

Potatoes 2 lb. 

Peas  or  beans 4 oz. 

Drippmg  or  lard  . . . . 4 oz. 

Cabbage  or  greens  . . . 1 lb. 

Cheese 3 oz. 


This  quantity,  improperly  managed  and 
cooked,  will  suffice,  and  may  be  made 
tolerably  palatable.  The  peas  or  beaus 
should  be  boiled,  and  then  fried  in  part 
of  the  lard  with  the  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage ; part  of  the  bread  is  to  be  eaten 
with  this,  dividing  the  whole  into  two 
meals,  and  the  remainder  of  the  bread, 
with  the  cheese,  will  make  a third 
meal.  Of  course  this  kind  of  diet  wiU 
not  do  for  those  accustomed  to  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl. 

40.  Children  jlvy  be  fed  on  oat- 
meal porridge  with  gi-eat  advantage. 
The  following  diet  answers  exceedingly 
well  for  those  whose  means  are  limited, 
but  who  desire  to  give  their  families  a 
healthy  species  of  food : — 

Oatmeal  (Scotch  is  the  best)  f lb. 

Potatoes  and  greens  . . 1 lb. 

Hilk 1 pint. 

Treacle 2 oz. 

Bacon 2 oz. 

The  oatmeal  should  be  boiled  in  water 
for  about  half-an-hoiu',  or  longer  if  very 
coarse ; then  add  the  milk ; take  it 
either  hot  or  cold,  and  sweeten  vrith 
the  treacle.  This  serves  for  breakfast 
and  supper,  wliile  the  potatoes  and 
bacon  form  the  frugal  but  sufficient 
dinner. 

41.  From  the  calculations  of  Liebig, 
and  «ther  chemists,  it  is  found  that  cer- 
tain articles  of  diet  contain  varying 
combinations  of  the  elementary  sub- 
stances— oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  cai’bon;  and  that  these  are  re- 
quired in  certain  dcliuite  proportions 
to  support  life  under  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances attending  upon  the  climates, 
occupations,  and  habits  of  the  diflurent 
races  of  mankind.  If,  therefore,  wa 
should  find  that  in  all  cases  these 
chemical  calculations  are  correct  when 
carried  out  in  pnicticc,  we  only  have  to 
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get  the  standard  as  above,  and  reduce 
all  other  kinds  of  food  by  chemical 
examination  to  the  same  amount  of  the 
required  elements.  But  though  in  the 
main  these  observations  of  the  chemists 
are  founded  in  fact,  yet  the  exceptions 
are  very  numerous,  and  sufficient  to 
prevent  our  relying  upon  them  without 
the  test  of  experience.  Thus,  the  com- 
position of  beans  or  peas  is  very  nearly 
identical  with  beef  or  mutton,  and  yet 
no  one  but  a “ Vegetarian”  will  main- 
tahi  that  they  'n'ill  .support  a man’s 
health  and  strength  in  the  same  degree. 
In  round  numbers,  5 lb.  of  rice,  4 lb.  of 
potatoes,  ijlb.  of  wheat-flour,  or  2 lb. 
of  bread  or  oatmeal,  may  be  considered 
equivalent  to  lb.  of  beef  or  mutton, 
of  the  average  degree  of  fatness  in  this 
comitry,  in  producing  muscle.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  if  it  is  desired  to  increase 
or  diminish  any  of  tlie  above  principal 
articles,  the  change  must  be  made  on 
tile  above  calculation.  Thus,  suppose 
it  is  found  impracticable  to  supply 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  meat,  or 
that  this  quantity  is  too  much  for  a 
peculiar  stomach,  then,  if  it  is  desired 
to  replace  it  by  bread — as  1 lb.  of 
meat  is  equivalent  to  21b.  of- bread, 
the  displaced  quantity  of  the  former 
must  be  replaced  by  double  its  weight 
of  the  latter ; or  if  the  vegetables  are 
desired  to  be  substituted,  tlien  three  or 
four  times  the  -Weight  of  the  rejected 
meat  must  be  added  in  its  place. 

42.TlIEiIlNEnALELEMENTSOFFOOD 
must  not  be  forgotten.  These,  as  will 
be  seen  on  referring  to  tlie  article 
“Food,”  are  cliicfly  contained  in  the 
vegetables  forming  part  of  our  diet ; 
but  a large  amount  also  exists  in 
the  juice  of  the  ilcsli,  and  Iiencc  this 
sliould  always  come  to  table  in  some 
form  or  other.  Soups  and  gravies  con- 
tain these  ingredients,  and  in  all  cases 
tliey  are  at  times  desirable  in  health, 
though  somewlmt  ditficult  of  digestion 
to  a weakly  stomacli.  The  alkalies  con- 
tained in  the  meat  we  live  upon  are 
largely  extracted  in  boiling;  and  the 
broth  so  obtained  should  be  made  into 
*oup,  unless  a substitute  is  found  in 
tile  shape  of  soups  obtained  expressly 
Irorn  other  meat,  and  then  of  course  the 
boilings  may  be  devoted  to  the  poor. 


Ifi 


43.  Excess  in  Quality  and  Quan- 
tity of  Food  alike  produce  disease,  and 
should  equally  be  avoided.  Thus,  meat 
in  itself  is  wholesome  and  invigorating 
when  mixed  with  vegetable  food  in 
proper  proportions,  but  if  eaten  by 
itself,  and  especially  if  increased  in 
strength  by  boiling  down  to  a soup  or 
jelly,  it  becomes  too  concentrated,  and 
inevitably  soon  disagrees.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  rich  creams,  eggs  when 
eaten  alone,  and  other  highly  nutritious 
substances.  With  regard  to  quantity, 
if  the  stomach  has  more  food  put  into 
it  tiian  its  powers  will  enable  .it  to 
digest,  part  must  be  left  to  ferment,  or 
wiU  be  passed  off  by  purging,  or  rejected 
by  vomiting,  all  of  which  occasion  dis- 
tress to  the  stomach  and  to  the  v.’hole 
system.  Or,  if  the  mischief  is  just  short 
of  these  decided  rebellions,  then  the 
food,  when  only  half  prepared  and 
digested,  is  absorbed  into  the  system, 
and  thus  leads  to  a double  allowance 
of  work  for  those  organs,  which  are 
used  to  purify  and  stiil  further  prepare 
it  for  the  purposes  of  the  system.  The 
chief  error  in  this  country  lies  in  the 
excessive  eating  of  stimulating  food, 
such  as  flesh  or  -wheat-meal,  which 
occasion  too  much  work  for  tlie  liver, 
and  lead  to  dyspepsia,  with  its  atten- 
dant evils,  constipation  and.  hj-pochou- 
di-iacism. 

Sect.  3. — Liquid  Food. 

44.  Liquids  of  some  kind  are  no 
less  necessary  than  solids  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  body,  mid  the  natural 
appetite  for  tliem,  known  as  “ thirst,” 
is  even  more  peremptory  than  hunger. 
Liquids,  as  used  in  this  country,  may  bo 
considered  as  consisting  of  four  kinds  : 
1st,  the  simply  diluent ; 2nd,  the 
nourishing;  3rd,  the  stimulating ; and, 
4th,  those  containing  a peculiarly  con- 
servative principle,  similar  to  thtine. 

45.  Diluent  Drinks  all  depend  upon 
water  for  their  useful  material,  together 
with,  in  many,  a flavouring  addition. 
Hatiue,  in  her  workship,  makes  use  of 
water  as  the  vehicle  for  conveying  most 
of  the  useful  substances  necessary  for 
building  up  the  body  to  and  from  their 
several  destinations.  As  large  quan- 
tities are  constantly  being  carried  off 
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by  tUe  secretions,  so  a liberal  supply 
must  be  afforded ; and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  for  a continuance  of  good  health 
fluids  must  be  passed  into  the  stomach, 
containing  water  as  the  principal  source 
of  their  utility. 

46.  Nourishing  Drinks  are  not  by 
any  means  a necessary  of  adult  life, 
but  for  the  infimt  stomach  they  are 
indispensable,  and  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  milk  or  some  substitute  for  it,  such 
as  gruel,  pap,  &c. 

47.  The  Necessity,  or  Otheriyise, 
FOR  THE  Use  of  Stimulating  I..iquids 
is  one  of  the  great  controversies  of  the 
present  day.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
fact,  that  in  certain  states  of  the  system 
they  are  useful,  and  especially  in  the 
cure  of  disease,  and  the  removal  of  the 
depression  caused  by  severe  bodily  and 
mental  labour.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  abuse 
leads  to  evils  of  a horrible  character, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  world  to  get  rid  of  by  almost 
any  means.  The  great  mischief  atten- 
dant upon  ardent  spirits  should  per- 
haps induce  us  to  forbid  their  employ- 
ment, since  they  are  seldom  required 
without  the  large  admixture  of  water 
with  them.  When  this  has  been  made, 
brandy  and  water  or  gin  and  water 
may  be  considered  as  wholesome  as 
wine  or  beer;  but  the  misfortune  is, 
that  spirit  drinkers  begin  by  the  use  of 
spirit  and  water,  and  end  by  confining 
themselves  to  the  former,  with  either 
none,  or  very  little  of,  the  latter.  Beer 
or  wine  is  not  so  liable  to  abuse ; and 
it  appears  that  drunkenness  is  far  more 
rare  in  wine-growing  countries  than  in 
those  where  whisky  and  gin  are  obtained 
with  an  equal  degree  of  facility.  These, 
however,  are  questions  of  state  iieees- 
sity,  and  scarcely  fitted  for  a book  like 
the  present.  Though  fermented  liquors 
contain  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  elementary  substances  neccssai-y  for 
the  support  of  the  body,  yet  they  ap- 
pear to  be  cliiefly  useful  in  giving  tone 
to  the  stomach,  and  enabling  it  to 
extract  nourishment  from  its  more 
solid  food.  Where  digestion  is  good 
their  employment  is  not  required,  and 
more  especially  in  childhood  and  the 
earlier  years  of  life.  In  old  age,  and 


in  those  who  are  compelled  by  the 
ai'tificial  state  of  our  society  to  endure 
long-continued  mental  or  bodily  tdil, 
they  are  often  a great  boon  ; but  their 
use  should  be  husbanded  for  the  day 
when,  they  are  absolutely  demanded  by 
the  wants  of  the  system.  Most  healthy 
men  will  go  through  an  average  day’s 
work  much  better  on  good  useful  solid 
food,  with  water  and  tea  or  coffee,  than 
if  joined  with  beer  or  spirit ; and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  health  is  maintained 
under  such  circumstances,  while  the 
removed' of  disease,  when  it  does  attack 
such  men,  is  far  more  rapidly  and  easily 
accomplished.  This  last  fact  is  well 
known  to  all  medical  men  of  expe- 
rience, and  speaks  much  for  the  advan- 
tages of  water  drinking.  Much  harm 
is  no  doubt  done  by  the  attempt  to 
compd,  men  to  leave  off  their  usual 
habits,  for  no  one  likes  to  be  driven 
into  good  behaviour,  but  every  year 
the  people  find  more  and  more  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  themselves  see 
the  necessity  for  reforming  their  habits. 
It  is  not,  however,  by  any  government 
enactment  that  this  good  can  be  done, 
for  if  the  resolution  to  avoid  intoxica- 
tion does  not  come  from  within  and 
arise  from  a sense  of  its  folly  and 
wickedness,  the  chief  advantage  attend- 
ing upon  the  change  is  lost,  and  the 
character,  instead  of  being  improved,  is 
only  made  more  childlike  and  depen- 
dent upon  others  for  support. 

48.  The  Use  of  Tea,  Coffee,  and 
Cocoa  has  of  late  years  rapidly  in- 
creased in  this  countr)’’;  and  as  they 
all  contain  a nearly  similar  principle, 
acting  in  the  same  way  on  the  system, 
they  may  be  considered  as  only  different 
fonns  of  the  same  class  of  liquids.  It 
appears  that  theine,  caffeine,  thcaibro- 
mirw,  pipa'ine,  and  it  is  said  the  active 
principle  of  tobacco  also,  have  all  the 
property  of  arrestmg  for  a time  any 
undue  progress  of  excretion  or  wasting 
of  the  animal  tissues,  which  goes  on 
during  and  after  active  exercise,  cither 
of  the  bodily  or  mental  powers.  Hence, 
any  of  the  articles  containing  these 
substances  are  highly  valuable  to  the 
over-wrought  body,  including  the  brain 
among  the  organs  which  are  specially 
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Indebted  for  conservation.  The  waste 
allnded  to  above  does  not  immediately 
cease  when  the  necessity  for  it  has  been 
for  a time  su^ended  until  some  of  the 
above  substances  exercise  their  power ; 
and  thus  while  alcohol  in  its  various 
forms  supplies  the  materials  which  are 
demanded,  tea  or  coffee  will  check  the 
necessity  for  them.  Nothing  is  more 
refreshing  to  the  careworn  man  than 
one  or  other  of  these  liquids  adminis- 
tered directly  after  his  toil  has  ceased ; 
and  probably  even  during  work  the 
powers  are  considerably  husbanded  by 
their  imbibition  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties. It  is  assorted,  and  I behove  with 
trutli,  that  no  nation  which  has  ever 
commenced  their  use  has  afterwards 
given  them  up,  and  this  can  only 
depend  upon  their  recognised  utihty, 
shice  the  taste  for  them  is  acquired, 
and  not  natural,  and  dependent  rather 
upon  the  eflbct  produced  than  upon 
tlie  gratification  of  the  appetite  or 
palate.  As  in  all  other  cases,  tea  or 
coffee  may  be  taken  in  excess,  and 
then  they  certainly  do  harm  ; but  one 
or  two  cups  of  good  black  tea  %viU 
seldom  be  other^vise  than  beneficial 
to  the  man  in  orcUnary  health,  invigo- 
rating the  body  and  mind,  and  enabhng 
an  lunount  of  work  to  be  got  through 
which  would  otherwise  make  severe 
inroads  on  the  constitution. 


cailed  “ slops,”  while, the  ordinary  run 
of  chronic  cases  require  merely  a plain 
diet  of  roast  and  boiled,  in  moderate 
quantities,  and  at  regular  intervals  of 
four  or  five  hours  through  the  day. 
Roast  and  boiled  mutton,  or  chops  of 
that  meat,  or  of  lamb,  will  generally 
agree  mth  the  invalid ; or  plain  white 
fish,  such  as  soles,  whiting,  cod-fish, 
or  even  turbot.  Plain  puddings,  such 
as  those  of  bread  or  rice,  with  or 
without  the  ordinary  fruits,  wiU  gene- 
rally be  borne  ; but  rich  puddings  and 
creams,  or  those  made  with  suet,  and 
pastiy  of  all  kinds,  can  scarcely  ever 
be  eaten  with  impunity  by  the  invalid. 
For  further  information  on  tins'  subject, 
see  Nursenj  Diet,  and  the  various  direc- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  disease. 


Sect.  4 — Invalid  Diet. 

49.  Foods,  useful  both  in  healtli  and 
in  disease,  are  alike  m the  principles 
upon  which  they  are  employed,  but 
not  in  the  practical  details.  The 
various  kinds,  however,  differ  so  greatly 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  advanta- 
geously considered  here.  Indeed  it 
wll  be  found  that  few  rules  can  be 
laid  down,  almost  every  case  requirine 
a different  treatment  in  this  and  in 
most  other  respects.  Fashion  has 
always  interfered  greatly  in  advocatinir 
particular  modes  and  kinds  of  invalid 
«Uet:  sometimes  bread  and  mutton 
chops  being  the  constant  prescription, 
Md  at  others  aU  the  delicacies  of  the 
M^n  being  in  turn  recommended, 
^"d^fw  D It  niay  be 

te  benefited  by  what  are  commonly 


Sect.  6. — Medicines  used  as  a 
means  of  peomotino  Health. 

50.  In  a state  of  nature  no  kind  of 
medicine  would  ever  be  required, 
unless  any  absolute  disease  or  accident 
ocemred  to  call  imperatively  for  its  use. 
But  in  our  present  condition  of  civi- 
lization, and  especially  in  this  country 
where  our  occupations  often  lead  to 
sedentary  lives,  w’hile  our  food  is  not 
Of  a character  to  suit  them,  some  pre- 
caution must  often  be  taken  against 
the  ill  effects  of  such  bad  management. 
For  instance,  constipation  is  so  com- 
mon in  this  country,  even  among  those 
m comparative  health,  that  it  has  be- 
come a national  evil,  and  has  led  to 
the  enormous  supplies  of  Parr’s  Pills 
Widow  Welch’s  Pills,  and  innumerable 
others,  which  are  sold  by  the  hundred 
pounds  worth  at  a time  to  the  dealers 
m such  remedies.  Many  of  them  are 
common  and  tolerably  innocent  ape- 
rients ; others  are  more  injurious ; but 
the  whole  bear  testimony  to  our 
demand  for  some  such  class  of  reme- 
cues.  Pai*t  of  the  necessity  for  ape- 
nents  arises  from  the  bad  management 
of  our  early  lives,  when  calomel,  or 
scammony,  or  senna-tea  has  been  the 
constant  ministrant  attending  upon 
fractiousness  or  ill-temper,  without  any 
regard  to  the  foundation  which  has 
thus  been  laid  for  future  miseries.  It 
may  therefore  be  laid  doivn  as  a rule, 
mat  mth  many  of  us  aperients  of  some 
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kind  or  other  are  required  to  maintain 
health,  and  the  only  question  arises  as 
to  the  kind  -which  shall  be  employed. 
Beyond  this  I scarcely  think  that 
medicine  can  be  called  in  to  aid  the 
body  in  preserving  its  health,  for  aU 
other  conditions  requiring  drugs  may 
be  set  down  as  absolute  disease,  or 
disorder  of  some  organ.  Constipation, 


it  is  true,  is  in  theory  a disorder  - of 
the  bowels ; but  it  is  compatible  -with 
ordinary  health,  and  so  common  to 
one  half  the  population  of  this  country, 
that  it  may  well  be  considered  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  drugs 
useful  in  remo-ving  it  may  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Aperients,  and  their 
Use. 


' 
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THE  ELEMENTAET  FOKMS  OP  DISEASE,  THEIE  CAUSES 
AND  SYMPTOMS. 


CHAP.  L— NOMENCLATUEE  AND  CLASSIEICATIOH  OF  DISEASES. 


Sect.  1. — Necessity  eok  the  No- 

MENCLATTJKE  OF  DISEASES. 

51.  Disease  has  already  been  defined 
as  a departure  from  health,  but  this  is 
not  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  remove  it.  AYe  find  by 
experience  that,  in  certain  instances,  a 
disease  is  capable  of  being  cured  by 
particular  means,  which  in  others 
would  be  useless  or  injurious,  and, 
tiierefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  For  tliis 
purpose  certain  signs  or  symptoms,  as 
they  are  called  in  medical  phraseology, 
are  watched  and  noted  down;  and 
a particular  disease,  wiiich  exliibits 
a certain  set  or  combination  of  symp- 
toms, whenever  it  shows  itself,  receives 
a definite  name,  by  which  it  may 
always  be  alluded  to.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  tills  subdivision  into  classes, 
orders,  and  varieties  of  disease  is  wholly 
artificial;  and  tliat  though  a descrip- 
tion may  serve  exactly  to  define  any 
one  attack  which  has  come  imder  tlie 
observation  of  the  writer,  yet  that  it 
will  not  always  serve  for  the  futm-e, 
but  that  in  some  trifling  mattcre  there 
will  be  a want  of  uniformity  and  exact- 
ness. Still,  in  the  main,  the  obsen-a- 
tions  of  accurate  physicians  for  many 
centuries  confirm  us  in  imagining  that 
the  classification  made  many  years  ago 
is  also  applicable  at  the  present  time, 
though  we  find  that  in  detail  the  fonns 
vary  a good  deal,  and  the  more  we 
attempt  to  divide  and  sub-divide,  the 
more  difflcult  becomes  the  task.  Every 
one  who  has  endeavoured  for  himself 
to  discover  the  nature  of  any  particular 
diMasc,  must  have  been  often  struck 
With  the  addition  of  fresh  symptoms, 
or  the  absence  of  others,  which  arc 
^cognised  as  the  usual  accompanl- 
meiiu  of  the  one  he  is  examining. 


This  is  very  puzzling  to  the  beginner, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know 
the  fact,  or  he  will  often  be  at  a loss 
when  the  more  experienced  practi- 
tioner woidd  be  able  to  set  him  right 
easily.  If,  therefore,  in  aU  but  some 
tiifling  particular,  any  .description 
exactly  tallies  with  the  symptoms 
presented  to  the  observer,  he  may 
rest  contented  and  act  upon  the  sup-  ' 
position  that  what  he  sees  before  hhn  I 
is  a combination  agreeing  sufiSciently  | 
for  all  useful  purposes  with  the  recog-  i 
nised  form  as  described.  Every  knovra  j 
or  described  disease  should  be  con-  ' 
sidered  as  presenting  a set  of  symp- 
toms, almost  invariable  in  their  nature, 
which  constitute  what  is  called  “ the 
type”  of  that  disease,  while,  in  addition, 
others  ai’e  constantly  showing  them- 
selves under  some  circumstances,  and 
absenting  themselves  in  others;  and 
these  are  said  to  be  the  “comple- 
mentary signs,  or  symptoms.” 

Sect.  2— Tiie  Plan  of  Nomen- 
clatore. 

52.  Next,  it  has  been  thought  im- 
portant to  give  names  to  diseases 
which  shall  convey  to  the  initiated  ' 
some  idea  of  their  nature,  and  in  as  i 
concise  a form  as  possible.  Tins  may  I 
or  may  not  be  desirable ; but,  in  any  ! 
case,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  attempt  has  i 
been  made,  and  that  to  the  present 
day  it  is  still  carried  out.  In  many  { 
instances  the  convenience  is  grc.at ; as 
where  an  organ  is  composed  of  several  . 
parts,  subject  to  varying  conditions,  | 
that  require  a diflerent  treatment.  For  ' 
Instance,  in  the  inflammation  of  several  ' 
organs  the  nature  of  the  treatment  | 
would  be  quite  dependent  upon  the 
part  of  the  organ  attacked ; and  though 
it  is  seldom  that  the  distinction  is  as 
defined  as  theory  would  lend  us  to  j 
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believe,  yet  it  reaUy  extends  far 
enough  to  be  of  use  in  practice. 
Hence,  when  we  have  either  of  the 
three  structures  composing  the  lungs 
attacked  by  inflammation,  instead  of 
saying  that  there  is  inflammation  of 
tlie  pleura,  or  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  or  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  them,  we  say  that  we  have  an 
attack  of  pleurisy,  peripneumony,  or 
bronchitis,  according  to  the  part  which 
may  be  the  seat  of  the  attack.  To  this 
there  can  be  little  objection,  though 
the  use  is  not  very  obvious  ; but  when, 
beyond  tliis,  we  attempt  to  give  a name 
which,  wliile  it  pretends  to  describe 
I the  disease,  really  has  no  such  result, 
we  are  only  stultifying  ourselves,  and 
instead  of  doing  good,  we  are  slurring 
over  our  want  of  knowledge.  Thus, 
every  one  is  fond  of  talking,  in  the 
present  day,  of  “ neur.algia,”  and  trying 
to  account  for  painful  sensations  by 
saying  that  neuralgia  is  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  with  which  explanation 
many  people,  no  doubt,  are  weU  satis- 
fied, although  they  at  last  only  know 
what  was  already  forced  upon  them, 
namely,  that  they  have  a local  pain, 
without  any  other  attendant  symp- 
toms. Still,  the  word  “ neuralgia  ” is 
convenient,  because  it  saves  a good 
deal  of  description  ; and  if  those  who 
use  it  would  not  attempt  to  conceal 
their  ignorance  of  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
continue  its  employment.  When  names 
are  given  in  accordance  ■with  some  one 
pre-eminent  symptom,  there  is  no 
cause  whatever  for  complaint;  aud 
perhaps  this  is  the  least  objectionable 
mode  of  all.  Thus,  fever  means  only 
“ burning,”  and  we  all  Icnow  the 
universality  of  that  sensation ; but 
inflammation  means  the  same  tiling, 
or,  perhaps,  an  additional  degree  of 
heat  or  “flaming  and  yet  in  many 
cases  we  have  no  such  sensation,  and 
though  the  heat  is  really  increased, 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  its  being  so 
on  the  part  of  the  iiatient.  Tlius,  we 
find  a want  of  consistency  in  nomen- 
clature which  is  very  tantalizing  to  the 
student ; but,  after  a time,  he  contents 
himself  by  accepting  the  names  which 
are  given  as  being  attached  arbitrarily 


to  certain  groups  of  symptoms,  and  the 
division  being  useful  for  his  purpose, 
he  does  not  cai'e  that  it  should  be 
scientifically  correct,  or  that  in  all 
cases  the  meaning  of  the  word  used 
should  embrace  the  definition  of  the 
disease.  So  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  our  nomenclature 
without  much  success,  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty, 
and  the  best  plan  appears  to  be  to 
recollect  that,  after  all,  the  alteration 
of  a name  does  not  affect  the  symip- 
toms  M ith  which  it  is  connected. 

Sect.  3. — Nosology,  on  Classitica- 
TioN  INTO  Groups. 

S3.  From  the  earUest  days  attemjits 
have  been  made  to  classify  diseases 
upon  some  basis  or  plan  wliich  shall 
settle  aU  in  their  respective  places,  but 
no  one  yet  has  succeeded  at  all  satis- 
factorily, and  for  this  plain  reason  that 
natm-e  has  not  done  the  work  for  us. 
We  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
dividing  the  whole  world  into  animals, 
vegetables,  and  minerals,  because  such 
is  really  the  law  of  the  universe ; but  i 
it  is  not  so  when  we  begin  to  arrange  [ 
what  is  not  so  defined,  and  we  can 
then  only  have  recourse  to  our  own  | 
finite  wisdom,  and  here  we  are  con-  ; 
tinually  breaking  dotvn.  The  unpro- 
fessional student  of  disease  may  there- 
fore at  once  dismiss  from  his  mind  all 
attempt  at  mastering  the  various  ■ 
systems  of  nosology',  which  have  been 
pubhshed  by  Cullen,  Mason  Good, 
and  others,  and  content  himself  with 
arriving  at  a knowledge,  1st,  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fever,  and  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  various  forms  of 
disease  which  bear  its  name ; 2nd,  of 
congestion,  in  its  many  protean  forms  ; 
3rd,  of  ii{flammation,  which  is  still 
more  complex;  aud,  4th,  of  the  fact 
that  all  other  diseases  consist  in  a 
depraved  condition  qf  the  solids  or 
fluids  qf  the  body,  though  split  up  into 
an  unmeusc  number,  known  as  nervous 
diseases,  stomach  aud  liver  complaints, 
blood  diseases,  parasitic  diseases,  malig- 
nant diseases,  and  those  deriwd  from 
our  parents,  and  commonly  % known  as 
hereditary. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE  CAUSES  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASE. 


Sect.  1. — Cause  op  Disease. 

C4.  In  medical  writings  we  find  a 
great  deal  said  of  the  necessity  for 
getting  at  the  cause  of  the  disease 
before  it  can  be  removed ; but  this  is 
often  a fallacy,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a 
full  knowledge  in  each  case  of  every- 
thing connected  with  it.  But  it  often 
happens  that  something  more  is  neces- 
sary than  the  removal  of  the  cause 
before  the  effect  will  cease,  and  this 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  observer, 
or  he  will  content  himself  with  per- 
forming only  a part  of  his  work.  It  is 
true,  that  in  some  acute  cases  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause  ensures  the  cessation 
of  tlie  effect,  as  wdien  an  unwholesome 
food  is  disagreeing  with  a child’s 
stomach  and  an  emetic  is  given,  the  ' 
relief  afforded  is  magical,  and  nothing 
more  is  required  to  bo  done.  But 
suppose  a thorn  has  penetrated  the 
skin  and  caused  matter  to  form,  the 
removal  of  the  thorn  will  not  get  rid 
of  tlie  matter,  but  some  further  steps 
must  be  taken  to  rid  the  skin  of  its 
presence. 

5.j.  Causes,  again,  are  subdivided,  in 
professional  language,  into  proximate 
and  remote;  or,  by  some  writers,  into 
predisposing  and  exciting;  or  by  others, 
again,  into  primary  and  secondary. 
Much  confusion  has  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  various  significations 
whicli  have  been  given  to  these  terms, 
but  for  aU  useful  purposes  tlie  terms 
predisposing  and  exciting,  or  primary 
and  secondary,  may  be  considered  to 
mean  the  same.  But  here  it  is  very 
difficult  to  define  exactly  what  shall  be 
considered  piedisposing  and  what  ex- 
citing causes,  'since  the  same  thing  is 
very  often  both  tlio  one  and  the  other 
In  general  as  weU  as  particular  in- 
stances. Sudden  alternations  of  tem- 
^“Stance,  often  weaken 
the  body  and  render  it  predisposed  to 
diMase,  which  is  finally  excited  by 

c more  sudden  than  usual,  and 


whicli  brings  on  actual  inflammation 
of  a tubercular'lung. 

Sect.  2. — Symptoms,  and  teceik 
Proper  Interpretation. 

56.  A disease  being  made  up  of 
symptoms,  and  a knowledge  of  these 
leading  to  its  proper  treatment,  if  a 
correct  interpretation  of  them  is  made, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  study  them 
carefully  with  that  object  in  view.  They 
are  of  "use — 1st,  to  distinguish  a disease 
from  all  others,  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  arrive  at  its  treatment;  2nd,  to  ob- 
tain a knowledge  of  its  comparative 
severity,  and  thus  to  foretel  the  result. 
Togetherthey  lead  to  what  are  called  the 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the  disease. 

57.  The  Diagnosis  depends  on  the 
result  of  the  several  modes  of  examina- 
tion which  may  be  put  in.force.  Thus, 
when  a patient  complains  of  pain  in  the 
chest,  the  examiner  proceeds  to  inquire 
whether  the  pain  is  internal  or  external, 
if  the  latter,  whether  it  is  increased  by 
^essure  or  by  moving  the  arms,  and 
u the  former,  whether  a deep  inspira- 
tion will  aggravate  or  remove  it;  then 
joming  to  these  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
the  appearance  of  the  countenance, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  fever,  and 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  if  it  has 
been  acqumed,  the  conclusion  wiU  be 
lomed,  either  that  some  mischief  is 
going  on  in  the  lungs  or  heart,  or  that 
some  external  and  probably  muscular 
pain  has  been  experienced.  This  appears 
simple  enough,  and  so  it  is  to  the  ex- 
peneiiced  eye  ; but  the  tyro  wiU  often 
blunder  and  confound  severe  extenial 
pain,  w’hich  is  comparaUvely  of  no  con- 
sequence, with  pneumonia  or  pleurisy 
disewes  requiring  active  general  treaN 
ment.  But  the  mistake  could  never  bo 
made  if  the  mind  of  the  observer  had 
^naped  the  whole  group  of  symptoms 
1 ch  belong  to  the  several  diseases, 
lor  he  would  at  once  have  observed,  in 
either  case,  the  absence  or  presence 
01  those  which  would  have  instructed 
nun  correctly.  Experience  in  most 
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instances  will  alone  give  this  cool  power 
of  appreciating  the  value  of  symptoms, 
and  few  will  he  able  to  dispense  with 
it.  A CoRUECT  Prognosis  depends 
upon  the  experience  of  the  examiner, 
and  upon  his  power  of  comparing  the 
case  before  him  with  the  others  which 
he  has  seen  or  read  of.  It  depends 
upon  observation  almost  alone. 

68.  Beyond  careful  observation  and 
comparison,  nothing  is  required  for  the 
detection  of  disease,  excepting  in  some 
few  cases,  when  a knowledge  of  minute 
anatomy  is  indispensable.  It  is  a com- 
mon subject  of  congratulation  in  the 
medical  profession  that,  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  frame, 
they  must  he  able  to  master  the  arcana 
of  medicine  better  than  those  who  have 
not  gone  through  the  interesting  study 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body. 
But  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  I fuUy  believe  this  to  be  a fallacy, 
and  that  it  is  only  to  the  pioneer  or 
discoverer  of  new  theories  and  modes 
of  U’catment  that  this  knowledge  is 
very  important.  Those  who  arc  con- 
tent to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  other 
observers  derive  no  benefit  in  their 
treatment  of  disease  from  a knowledge 
of  its  precise  seat  and  nature ; and  hence 
it  is  often  considered  paradoxical, 
though  not  really  so,  that  the  best 
anatomists  are  not  by  any  means  the 
best  pliysicians.  Men  who  have  spent 
their  eafl^ears  in  investigating  the  pre- 
cise essence  of  disease  as  exliibited  after 
death,  and  in  unravelling  the  elemen- 
tary composition  of  the  various  tissues, 
place  too  mucli  dependence  on  their 
knowledge,  and  are  too  apt  to  neglect 
the  careful  noting  of  symptoms,  and  of 
external  appearances,  which  tend  far 
more  to  aid  the  physician  than  does  a 
knowledge  of  diseased  structure,  the 
nature  of  which  he  has  flret  to  detect. 
I am  well  aware  that  a minute  know- 
ledge of  structural  changes  will  often 
lead  to  disoQverics  of  modes  of  treatment 


which  may  not  be  otherwise  thought 
of,  but  this  is  not  what  I mean.  On 
the  contraiy,  it  is  obvious  enough  that, 
when  a careful  observation  of  appear- 
ances leads  one  to  suppose  that  a dis- 
ease is  existing  which  has  been*pre- 
viously  detected  and  cured  by  certain 
means,  all  that  is  wanted  is  obtained, 
and  it  is  of  little  use  to  be  able  to 
analyse  its  intimate  nature,  or  the 
structmal  changes  which  may  a<3com- 
pany  it.  My  readers  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  discouraged  by  a feeling  of 
positive  deficiency  for  the  task  they  are 
undertaking ; and  it  is  notorious  that 
few  good  practitioners  have  ever  kept 
up  their  anatomical  knowledge  beyond 
their  pupilhood.  One  great  use  of 
information  of  aU  kinds  is  to  show  the 
extent  of  one’s  igisorance,  and  this  is 
really,  as  far  as  medicine  goes,  the  great 
advantage  of  anatomical  science.  It 
must  however  be  remembered,  that 
here  I am  writing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
non-professional  only,  and  that  I am 
not  contending  that  the  medical  man 
Mmself  will  find  no  use  for  his  anatomy. 
In  surgery,  and  in  some  obscure  cases, 
he  must  have  it  ready  for  his  call ; an(i 
without  a full  knowledge  of  the  human 
body,  he  will  be  constantly  fancying 
that  he  may  meet  with  some  case 
W'hich  -will  e.xpose  his  ignorance : so 
that  he  should,  by  all  means,  obtain  and 
keep  up  such  an  acquaintance  with  the 
science  as  will  place  him  at  Ins  ease  in 
all  cases,  and  will  enable  him  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  his  diagnosis  in  fatal 
cases  by  a post  mortem  examhiation 
of  the  diseased  structure.  My  object 
here  is  to  show  the  uninitiated  that  he 
may  venture  to  form  an  opinion  on 
most  medical  cases  just  as  well  without 
anatomy  as  with  it,  and  that  his  success 
or  failure  will  depend  upon  his  expe- 
rience in  medicine  alone,  and  upon 
his  fitness  for  his  task,  and  will  in 
no  wise  be  measured  by  any  other 
standard. 


VARIETIES  OF  FEVER. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 


FEVER. 


Sect.  1. — Characteristics  op 
Fever. 

69.  'When  an  individual,  at  any 
period  of  life,  complains  of  languor, 
weakness,  and  loss  of  appetite,  follow- 
ing shivering,  and  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  increased  heat  of  skin 
and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  together 
with  a genend  disturbance  of  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  body,  he  is  said  to  have 
“ fever  ” in  some  shape ; and  in  com- 
mon language,  when  these  symptoms 
are  of  a marked  character,  and  are  not 
dependent  upon  local  disease  or  inflam- 
mation, the  attack  is  denominated  “ a 
fever,”  which  may  be  one  of  several 
types,  known  as  tijphus/ever,  ephemeral 
fever,  intermittent  or  remittent  fever,  &o. 

60.  Fever,  or  the  collection  of  symp- 
toms given  above,  is  therefore  either 
attendant  upon  other  and  more  marked 
diseases,  or  it  is  a disease  in  itself;  but 
in  either  case  it  appears  to  be  an  effort 
of  the  natural  powers  to  got  rid  of  some 
offending  matter  which  is  present,  or  to 
repair  an  injury  which  has  been  done. 
Thus,  a poison  has  been  imbibed  in 
some  marshy  district,  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  know  nothing  but  by  its 
effects,  and  this  poison  would  depress 
the  powers  of  the  system,  and  probably 
lead  to  organic  mischief  in  important 
organs,  but  the  repairing  hand  of 
nature  lights  up  the  flame,  wliich  ends 
in  ushering  in  a well-marked  series  of 
symptoms  called  intermitting  fever,  and 
which,  by  alternate  flushings  and  sweat- 
ings, have  a tendency  to  carry  off  the 
poison ; and  if  tlie  further  access  of 
fresh  malaria  is  prevented,  in  all  pro- 
bability have  that  effect.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  result  of  accidents, 
or  tlie  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  or 
measles,  but  that  here  the  fever  is  more 


violent,  and  is  evidently  carried  so  far 
as  often  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
individual.  Nevertheless,  in  all  cases 
fever  may  be  said  to  be  an  action  set 
up  to  get  rid  of  offending  matter,  and 
the  greater  the  load  of  work  wliich  is 
to  be  executed,  the  more  severe  is  the 
fever,  and  the  more  -dangerous  the 
result. 

Section  2. — ^Varieties  of  Fever. 

61.  Fevers  are  Classed  variously, 
according  to  the  symptoms  they  pre- 
sent, or  the  causes  which  produce 
them.  The  most  useful  division  for 
all  practical  purposes  is  into  two  great 
divisions,  namely — 1st,  true  fevers; 
and,  2nd,  febrile  diseases,  accompanied 
with  more  important  local,  inflamma- 
tions, which  latter  division  may,  there- 
fore, better  be  described  in  conjunction 
with  the  inflammation  attending  on 
them,  the  fever  itself,  in  this’  case, 
being  called  symptomatic,  while  that 
forming  the  essence  of  true  fever  la 
called  idiopathic.  Leaving,  therefore, 
out  of  consideration  all  this  second 
division,  idiopathic  fevers  may  be 
classed  as  foUows : — 

1.  Conttnoed — 

a.  Simple  or  ephemeral. 

b.  Complic.ated  or  tyiflioid. 

2.  Periodic — 

a.  Intermittent  (ague). 

b.  Remittent. 

8.  Eruftive — 

a.  Variolous  (small-pox,  cow- 

pox,  &c.) 

b.  Chicken-pox. 

c.  Jtcasles. 

d.  Scai'let  fever. ! 

e.  Plague. 

f.  MUiary  fever. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
CONTINUED  FEVERS. 


62.  Deitnition. — This  kind  of  fever 
is  characterized  by  the  general  symp- 
toms of  fever,  including  shivering, 
■weakness,  thirst,  increased  heat  and 
pulse,  and  disturbance  of  functions, 
n’ithout  ■well-marked  remissions,  or 
primary  local  disorder. 

63.  The  Vameties  are  chiefly 
I two — 1st,  simple;  and,  2nd,  cornpli- 
I cated;  the  latter  being  generally  epi- 
I demic,  and  the  two  running  into  one 
I another,  according  to  the  nature  and 
' severity  of  the  symptoms,  so  that  it  is 
; often  at  first  difficult  to  say  to  which 

of  these  divisions  any  particular  attack 
will  Ultimately  belong. 

Sect.  1. — Simple  Fever. 

64.  Simple  CoNTiNtrED  Fever 
(otherwise  named  common  fever  and 
ephemeral  fever)  is  a continued  fever 
composed  of  the  symptoms  detailed  at 
par.  62,  but  slight  in  degree  and  of 
short  duration.  Its  average  extent  is 
about  three  days,  but  it  often  runs  its 
course  in  half  that  time.  The  precise 

i SYMPTOMS  are  usually  slight  shivering 
witli  pains  in  the  limbs  and  back, 
chilliness,  loss  of  appetite,  disagreeable 
clammy  taste  in  the  mouth,  ■with  furred 
tongue,  not  dry,  and  not  much  thirst, 
hot  skin,  headache,  and  frequent  pulse. 
After  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
liours,  perspiration  generally  comes  on 
and  relieves  the  patient,  leaidng  him 
only  slightly  weakened  by  the  attack. 
It  is  often  followed  by  cough,  or  what 
is  called  “ a cold,”  by  which  is  meant 
a discharge  from  the  nose.  The  cause 
is  generally  exposure  to  a draught  of 
cold  air,  especially  after  fatigue.  Con- 
t.agion  will  also  have  the  eflect  of 
establishing  the  disease,  either  pro- 
duced by  another  case  of  similar  cha- 
racter but  of  unusual  •intensity,  or  by 
an  attack  of  typhus  fever. 

Sect.  2. — Complicated  Continued 
Fe^ver,  or  Typhus. 

66.  Complicated  Continued  Fever 
(called  also  typlms,  typhoid,  low,  putrid. 


nervous,  Vilimis,  gastric,  spotted,  gaol, 
and  hospital  fever)  is  a fever  with  like 
symptoms  to  the  preceding,  but  ex- 
tending to  a greater  length,  and  being 
of  much  greater  intensity  and  viru- 
lence. The  various  names  enumerated 
above  have  been  given  to  it  by  difierent 
■writers  according  to  the  views  of  each 
as  to  its  cause  or  essence.  Thus,  as 
there  .is  generally  more  or  less  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
it  is  called  typhus,  the  word  in  Greek 
meaning  stupor ; so  from  its  producing 
extreme  prostration  it  is  called  by 
others  low ; and  from  its  tendency  to 
allow  of  decomposition  of  the  tissues, 
in  consequence  of  the  low  degree  of 
■vitality  which  exists,  others  liave  de- 
nominated it  putrid.  In  various  epi- 
demics there  is  a tendency  to  attack 
some  particular  organ,  which  may  be 
the  brain,  and  then  the  term  typhus  is 
more  particularly  applicable ; or  it  may 
be  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  then 
there  is  every  reason  to  apply  the 
name  bilious  or  gastric ; or,  lastly, 
peculiar  dark  spots,  called  petechice, 
may  be  almost  invariably  present,  and 
then  we  are  told  that  the  disease  ought 
to  be  denominated  spotted  or  petechial. 
It  is  therefore  well  to  know,  that  when 
we  meet  with  any  of  the  above  terms 
as  applied  to  fever,  the  disease  is  really 
that  which  we  are  now  considering, 
but  that  the  peculiar  epidemic  type 
which  is  prevalent  is  characterised  by 
the  prominence  of  the  symptom  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  term 
which  is  used. 

66.  The  Symptoms  of  typhus  fever, 
by  which  name  this  disease  is  most 
generally  known,  are  very  varied  in 
their  character,  and  depend  greatly 
upon  the  stage  at  which  it  is  examined. 
Its  course  may  be  di\-idcd  into  three 
nearly  equal  stages;  varying  a good 
dent  in  total  length,  but  when  well 
developed  usually  extending  to  twenty- 
one  days,  so  that  each  stage  may  be 
said  to  comprise  seven.  These  stages 
are — 1st,  the  incipient  or  premonitory 
period;  2nd,  the  period  qf  reactiemt 
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8rd,  the  typhoid  stage ; after  all  which 
comes  the  stage  of  convalescence. 

67.  The  Premonitory  OB  iNdPiENT 
Stage  of  typhus  fever  is  very  variable 
in  its  nature  and  degree,  depending 
much  upon  the  strength  of  the  constitu- 
tion attacked,  and  stiE  more  upon  the 
severity  and  kind  of  epidemic.  It  may 
be  very  sudden  and  severe,  or  it  may 
be  so  gradual  as  almost  to  escape 
observation  untU  thoroughly  matured. 
If  the  former,  there  are  generally  severe 
shivering  fits,  with  violent  headache, 
loss  of  sleep,  extreme  restlessness,  in- 
capacity for  exertion,  either  mental  or 
bodily,  and  a great  tendency  to  un- 
steadiness or  trembling  of  the  muscles, 
so  that  walking  is  unpleasant,  and  the 
tongue  when  put  out  for  inspection 
is  tremulous  in  a marked  degree.  The 
feverish  symptoms  are  not  very  evident 
in  point  of  heat  of  skin,  or  quickness 
or  power  of  pulse ; but  here  there  is 
great  difference  in  different  cases.  In 
most  instances  the  countenance  is 
anxious,  somewhat  pale  and  shrunk, 
and  the  breath  is  unpleasant  in  smeU. 
In  the  more  insidious  attacks  there  are 
seldom  shiverings,  and  often  nothing 
evident  to  a common  observer  but  a 
sEght  loss  of  appetite  and  strength, 
which  is  often  referred  to  a disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs.  If,  however, 
there  is  an  epidemic  prevalent,  and  a 
member  of  a family  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  thirty  is  complaining  of 
I general  uneasiness  and  loss  of  strength 
I and  spirits,  witli  a pale  trembling 
; tongue,  gradual  loss  of  appetite,  shep- 
[ less  nights,  accompanied  by  great  rest- 
lessncss,  it  may  generally  be  suspected 
I that  an  attack  of  typhus  fever  is  im- 
pending. 

I 68.  In  the  next  stage,  or  that  of 
Reaction,  there  is  more  or  less  ten- 
I dcncy  to  congestion,  or  inflammation 
: of  some  one  or  more  organs.  The 
I feverish  symptoms  are  more  marked, 

■ the  skin  being  hotter,  especially  at 
I night,  the  pulse  more  frequent,  thirst 
1 becomes  developed,  there  is  headaclie 
I and  other  symptoms  of  increased  action 
; in  the  circulation  through  the  brain, 
namely,  flushing  of  the  face,  throbbing 
nf  the  arteries  of  the  head,  suffusion  of 
tile  red  vessels  of  the  eyes,  and  a great 


tendency  to  deUrium,  without  any 
refreshing  sleep.  Sometimes  the  brain 
continues  almost  free,  but  generaEy 
there  is  more  or  less  disturbance  of  its 
functions,  with  torpor  of  the  whole 
nervous  system.  During  the  early 
part  of  thds  stage  the  tongue  Ls  gra- 
duaUy  coated  with  a yeEowish  moist 
fur,  which  graduaEy  becomes  brown 
and  dry  down  the  middle,  and  towards 
the  last  is  covered  with  a hard  and 
parched  bromi  coating.  Together 
with  these  symptoms,  which  are  al- 
most invariable,  there  generaEy  occurs 
some  compEcation,  consisting  in  a con- 
gestion or  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  lungs  or  bowels ; and  in  most 
severe  cases  there  is  also  an  eruption 
of  the  skin,  characterised  by  spots  of 
a bluish  red  colour,  which  appear  to 
be  caused  by  the  rupture  of  the  small 
vessels  of  the  skin.  If  the  brain  is  the 
seat  of  compEcation  the  delirium  is 
unusually  high,  nuth  great  suffusion  of 
the  eyes,  heat  of  scalp,  and  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system.  When  the 
chest  is  affected  there  is  rapid  and 
difiicult  breathing,  cough,  and  aE  the 
pecuEar  signs  of  inflammation  or  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lungs,  or  of  their  substance ; and 
if  the  stomach  and  bowels  constitute 
the  seat  of  compEcation  there  is 
diarrhoea,  with  ijainful  distension  of 
the  bowels  by  wind.  The  motions  are 
at  first  yeEow,  but  soon  become  black 
and  pitchy,  and  m bad  cases  there  is 
often  severe  hemorrhage,  sometimes  of 
such  a nature  as  to  carry  off  the  patient 
rapidly  ; and  the  evacuations  varying  in 
appearance  from  the  colour  of  blood  to 
that  of  coffee  grounds  or  pitch. 

69.  The  Titiioid  Stage  is  the 
most  marked  of  aE,  the  muscular 
strength  being  almost  entirely  gone, 
and  the  mind  and  senses  in  abeyance. 
The  patient  lies  helpless  on  his  back, 
his  mouth  open,  and  he  is  possessed  with 
a pecuEar  tendency  to  travel  downwards 
towards  the  bottom  of  tho  bed.  This 
last  is  not  merely  from  wcaltness,  for  if 
that  alone  were  the  cause  the  body 
would  remain  at  tho  lowest  part,  but  if 
the  foot  is  raised  tho  patient  will  still 
continue  to  slip  out  at  that  i)art  if  his 
legs  are  directed  that  way,  so  that  it, 
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may  be  considered  as  of  a different 
character  to  debility,  though  attended 
always  by  a fearful  amount  of  it. 
There  is  more  or  less  catching  of  the 
limbs,  and  in  bad  cases  a picking  of  the 
bed-clothes.  The  pulse  becomes  very 
frequent,  but  feeble ; brown  fur  collects 
about  the  teeth  and  lips,  called  sordea. 
The  fcBces  pass  involuntarily,  the  urine 
is  either  retained  or  dribbles  away  in- 
volimtarily,  and  the  respiration  becomes 
very  hurried  and  irregular.  After  the 
continuance  for  some  days  of  this  severe 
condition  of  the  symptoms,  they  are 
either  mitigated  in  severity — generally 
following  a refreshing  sleep  and  profuse 
perspiration — or  they  go  on  to  exhaust 
the  patient,  who  either  dies  worn  out, 
or  from  miscliief  in  the  brain,  or  suffo- 
cated by  effusion  of  mucus  in  the  air 
tubes,  constituting  what  is  known  as 
the  “ death-rattle.” 

70.  The  Causes  of  typhus  fever  are 
either  contagion,  emanating  from  a 
previously  existing  case  of  a similar 
character,  or  the  miasma  arising  from 
foul  drains  or  overcrowded  and  filthy 
habitations.  These,  however,  require 
for  their  development  a state  of  the 
body  which  will  receive  and  ferment 
the  poison;  and  such  generally  con- 
sists in  over-fatigue  of  body  or  mind, 
depression  of  mind,  and  especially  from 
fear  of  contagion,  bad  living,  intem- 
perance, exposure  to  cold,  causing 
simple  fever  in  a predisposed  body, 
overcrowding  of  families  in  confined 
situations,  and,  in  fact,  anything  tend- 
ing to  lower  the  general  health. 

71.  The  Contagiousness  of  typhus 
fever  is  a point  which  has  been  much 
discussed,  and  some  people  are  still  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being 
so  propagated ; but  the  balance  of  tes- 
timony is,  in  my  opinion,  strongly  in 
favour  of  its  communicability  in  this 
way,  and  to  all  persons  who  are  sub- 
mitted to  its  action  under  circum- 
stances favourable  to  its  absorption  and 
development  (see  Contagion).  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  the  infection  is 
not  very  virulent — that  is  to  say,  that 
there  must  be  the  presence  of  the 
poison  in  a concentrated  form  in  order 
to  its  being  conveyed  to  another  party. 


If,  therefore,  due  cleanliness  and  puri- 
fication by  ventilation  and  other  recog- 
nised means  are  employed  in  the  apart- 
ments of  those  who  are  attacked  with 
this  fever,  and  if  the  health  of  the 
attendants  is  properly  supported  by 
good  food,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  spread  of  the  disease 
may  be  prevented.  The  existence  of 
other  diseases  prevents  its  being  taken 
by  those  who  are  possessed  with  them ; 
and  for  this  reason,  in  addition  to  the 
superior  ventilation,  &c.,  of  hospitals, 
it  is  very  rare  that  fever  spreads  in 
their  wards,  if  the  cases  are  scattered 
thinly  among  the  general  patients. 
The  sexes  are  almost  equally  liable  to 
its  attacks,  but  age  has  much  effect  in 
resisting  its  inroads.  Thus,  in  an 
epidemic  at  Glasgow,  in  183C,  it  was 
found  that  of  the  population  living  at 
the  respective  ages  mentioned — 
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72.  The  Mortality  also,  which  may 
be  set  doivn  as  about  10  per  cent,  for 
all  ages,  fluctuates  greatly  according 
to  the  age  of  each  individual.  In  hos- 
pitals, where  bad  cases  only  are  sent, 
and  generally  after  groat  mismanage- 
ment in  the  early  stage,  the  deaths  are 
often  1 in  0 or  6 ; the  average  of  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  for  a series  of 
years  being  1 in  6j.  In  this  same 
hospital,  of  500  cases  of  death,  the 
numbers  at  each  age  were  as  follows — 

Under  10  years  of  age,  there  died  14 
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Brought  forward  423 
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500 

73.  Tite  Average  Deration  of 
Blight  cases  may  ho  set  down  as  from 
3 to  10  days,  and  of  severe  cases  of 
typhus  at  about  21  days.  It  has  long 
been  held  that  certain  days  are  critical, 
that  is  to  say,  that  on  them  there  is  a 
I tendency  of  the  disease  to  change  for 
the  better  or  the  worse,  and  this  doc- 


trine is  still  held  by  close  observers  of 
the  disease.  Of  690  cases  observed  in 
the  Edinburgh  epidemic  of  1819,  a 
crisis  occurred  in  470  on  critical  days, 
which  arc  the  3rd,  5th,  7th,  9th,  11th, 
14th,  17th,  and  20th.  In  addition,  62 
crises  occurred  on  what  are  called  secon- 
dary critical  days,  which  are  the  4th 
and  0th ; while  108  developed  the 
crisis  on  the  intervening  or  non-critical 
days. 

74.  The  Diagnosis  of  this  disease 
in  the  early  stages  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, though  when  developed  it  is  easy 
enough.  It  may,  however,  be  known 
by  the  great  degree  of  weakness  and 
lassitude  without  corresponding  appa- 
rent cause,  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
local  disease  in  the  early  stages. 


CHAP.  V. 
PERIODIC  EEYERS. 


75.  Periodic  Eevees  are  those 
which  run  no  definite  course  as  to 
duration,  but  wliich  are  relieved  by 
more  or  less  perfect  intermissions  or 
remissions  of  the  disease,  during  which 
the  patient  is  comparatively  free. 
They  are  divided  into  intermittents, 
in  which  the  interval  allows  the 
sufferer  to  feel  comparatively  well, 
and  remittents,  where  the  feverish 
symptoms  decidedly  abate,  but  do 
not  altogether  depart. 

Sect.  1. — Intermittent  Fever,  or 
Ague. 

76.  Ague  is  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  distinct  attacks  of  fever, 
each  made  up  of  a shivering  stage, 
a hot  stage,  and  a sweating  stage, 
occurring  at  regular  intervals,  and 
followed  by  periods  of  entire  cessation 
of  the  fever,  so  that  the  patient  is 
able  to  go  about  his  usual  occupations. 
The  varieties  known  among  writers 
depend  upon  the  frequency  of  the 
attack,  which  may  bo  cither  quotidian, 
when  it  occurs  once  in  24  hours ; or 
lertiah,  when  it  comes  on  every 
48  hours ; or  quartan,  when  it  visits 


the  patient  once  in  72  hours.  These 
often  interchange,  and  there  are  other 
varieties  which  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  recapitulate. 

77.  The  Symptoms  of  the  paroxysm 
vary  with  the  stage.  Those  of  the 
cold  stage  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
early  period  of  simple  fever,  but  rrnich 
more  severe;  thus,  the  languor  is  greater, 
the  headache  is  intense,  tlie  shivering 
is  so  great  as  to  shake  the  bed  or  sofa, 
and  no  clothes  or  fire  will  give  a feeling 
of  warmth  to  the  body.  The  pulse  is 
small,  and  often  irregular,  but  frequent; 
respiration  quick,  and  the  whole  of  the 
secretions  suspended.  After  a time, 
this  changes  to  the  hot  stage,  when  the 
body  gradually  becomes  Hushed,  with 
a dry  heat,  the  features  bemg  swollen, 
especially  the  nose  and  cars ; the  eyes 
are  injected,  and  the  pain  in  the  head 
is  very  acute.  The  pulse  becomes 
quicker,  and  is  fuU  and  bounding. 
Thirst  is  developed  to  a most  dis- 
agreeable extent,  and  the  sensations 
generally  are  most  uncomfortable. 
There  is  often  in  severe  cases  deliritim 
or  convulsions,  but  .these  do  not  usually 
occur  except  in  very  violent  attacks. 
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Lastly,  the  sweating  stage  makes  its 
appearance,  a moteture  first  showing 
itself  on  the  face  and  neck,  and  gra- 
dually spreading  over  the  whole  body, 
till  there  is  a complete  gush  of  liquid, 
which  affords  intense  relief,  lowering 
the  standard  of  heat,  and  reducing  the 
pulse  to  its  usual  level.  The  respiration 
becomes  tranquil,  and  the  head  cool 
and  free  from  pain.  The  urine  passes 
more  freely,  hut  deposits  a thick  sedi- 
ment, and  the  bowels  are  often  relieved. 
The  whole  paroxysm,  on  the  average, 
lasts  about  7 or  8 hours,  being  more 
intense  and  of  longer  duration  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frequency  of  the  attacks. 

78.  The  Cause  of  ague  is  always 
marsh,  miasma — that  is  to  say,  the 
emanations  from  decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  so  that  it  does  not  foUow  that 
a marsh  shall  actually  be  present,  but 
only  that  some  dead  vegetable  matter 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air  for  some  time,  and  its 
emanations  not  carried  away.  This 
cause  produces  certain  effects  upon  tut 
human  body ; but  of  their  essence  or 
precise  nature  we  know  little  or 
nothing,  in  spite  of  all  which  has 
been  written  on  the  subject.  Of  one 
thing  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt — 
namely,  that  the  malaria  acts  much 
the  most  energetically  at  night,  and 
upon  weakly  persons,  especially  of 
the  male  sex,  who  are  more  subject 
to  ague  than  females.  Those  also  who 
have  previously  had  ague  are  more 
jjrone  to  a second  attack,  which  is 
very  apt  to  come  on  from  any  other 
exciting  cause  besides  malaria.  Inter- 
mitteuts  are  often  only  partially  de- 
veloped, the  cause  producing  headache 
or  other  local  pain,  together  with  lan- 
guor and  general  feeling  of  illness, 
without  the  hot  or  sweating  stage. 
This  is  called  a masked  intermittent, 
and  very  many  cases  of  neuralgia, 
brow-ache  especially,  may  be  set  down 
as  belonging  to  this  variety,  whore  they 
come  on  at  tolerably  regular  intervals, 
whatever  the  length  of  the  intermission 
may  bo. 

Sect.  2. — Remittent  Fevers. 

79.  Remittent  Fetor  differs  from 
ague,  in  having  only  an  imperfect  rernis- 


sfon  of  its  symptoms,  and  no  decided 
mterval  of  rest  from  suffering.  It  may 
be  considered  as  partaking  of  a middle 
character,  between  continued  and  inter- 
mitting fevers,  comprehending  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  each.  It  varies 
much  according  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual attacked,  and  may  be  conveni- 
ently described  as — 1st,  adult  remittent 
fever ; and  2nd,  ir\fantile  remittent,  two 
very  different  diseases  in  their  causes, 
symptoms,  and  treatment. 

80.  Adult  Ee.mittent  Fetor 
(sometimes  called  gastric,  or  bilious,  or 
yellow  fever)  is  not  so  eommon  in  this 
country  as  in  warm  climates,  where  it 
is  often  the  most  fatal  and  prevalent 
disease  of  the  locality.  It  has  received 
various  denominations  in  different 
countries,  depending  a good  deal  upon 
the  degree  and  severity  of  its  symptoms. 

In  this  climate  it  presents  the  ordinary 
appearmice  of  mUd  typhus,  when  accom- 
panied with  abdominal  complications, 
and  the  same  term  (gastric  fever)  is 
applied  by  different  ivriters  to  the  two 
diseases,  which,  moreover,  greatly  re- 
semble one  another;  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  in  remittent  fever  the 
patient  has  a greater  or  less  remission  of 
the  attack,  and  is  able  sometimes  even 
to  get  about  his  business.  Thus  it  often 
happens  that  in  the  same  epidemic,  part 
of  the  sufferers,  if  seen  by  a rigid  noso- 
logist,  would  be  described  as  attacked  | 
with  typhus  fever,  another  part  by  gas-  i 
trie  continued  fever,  and  another  by  I 
gastric  remittent  fever,  though  I fully  | 
believe  the  essence  of  the  disease  would  ! 
in  all  be  the  same.  In  tropical  climates  | 
the  same  disease  becomes  aggravated  i 
into  the  dreadful  visitation  mioivn  as 
YELLOW  EEVER,  wliich  may  be  described 
as  consisting  of  all  the  bad  symptoms 
of  typhus-fever,  ague,  and  remittent 
fever  thrown  into  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  fever  is  modified  by  age,  so 
fiu:  as  to  descend  into  the  mild  form  of 
infantile  remittent.  Each  of  them, 
therefore,  must  be  considered  separately 
and  described,  since  the  course  run  is 
so  different,  tliough  the  cause  is  nearly 
alike  in  all. 

81.  The  Adult  Remittent  Fetor 
of  this  country  is  generally  preceded  by 
some  unpleasant  sensations  of  the 
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stomach,  with  the  listlessness,  headache, 
and  watchfulness  which  accompany  aU 
idiopathic  fevers;  the  tongue  becomes 
white  and  furred.  There  are  no  head 
symptoms,  as  in  typhus,  further  than 
alight  headache ; the  chief  complication 
being  either  obstinate  constipation  or 
diarrhoea.  There  is  generally  nausea, 
and  often  vomiting,  the  matter  brought 
i up  being  either  watery  or  mixed  with 
! bile.  The  mine  is  high-coloured,  and 
i deposits  a large  quantity  of  red  sedi- 
' ment,  and  the  thirst  is  considerable. 

; After  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
these  symptoms  abate,  a moderate  per- 
j spiration  breaks  out,  the  pulse  becomes 
' soft,  the  thirst,  which  still  continues,  is 
! however  considerably  less  urgent,  and 
there  is  generally  a short  and  quiet 
I sleep ; the  remission  being  gi-adually 
I greater,  and  the  comfort  increased,  mitil 
! at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  hours  the 
paroxysm  begins  to  show  itself  retum- 
I ing,  and  again  goes  on  to  produce  its 
■ usual  effects.  In  this  way  the  disease 
I usually  lasts  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
days ; the  paroxysms  gradually  becom- 
ing less  and  less  severe,  and  the  remis- 
sions more  and  more  complete. 

82.  Yellow  Fever  (also  called 
UUmia  remitting  fever.  Hack  vomit, 
Bulam  fever,  &c.,  &c.)  is  a remittent 
fever,  accompanied  by  yellowness  of 
the  skin,  from  which  it  derives  its 
most  common  name,  together  with 
' vomituig  of  a black  or  dark  broivn 
fluid,  which  has  given  it  another  of  its 
designations.  These  two  symptoms 
are  the  invariable  accompaniments  of 
the  disease,  together  with  all  the  usual 
marks  of  fever  in  a high  degree.  Thus, 
the  weakness  and  pains  in  the  limbs 
and  head  are  intense,  tile  eyes  arc  red 
and  fiery,  the  mouth  is  parched,  and 
the  tongue  brown  and  dry,  but  with 
red  edges ; pulse  frequent,  full,  and 
hard  ; skin  hot,  dry,  and  harsh  ; bowels 
confined,  and  the  urine  high-coloured, 
generally  tinged  with  bile.  In  from 
24  to  48  hours,  these  symptoms  run  on 
until  the  powers  of  life  sink  to  a very 
low  ebb,  the  skin  becomes  of  a deep 
yellow,  and  the  pulse  is  imperceptible  or 
iotermittent.  There  is  bleeding  from 
all  the  passages,  with  hiccup,  constant 
vomiting  of  black  matter  like  coffea- 


grounds,  and,  finally,  exhaustion  to 
death.  In  milder  cases  the  symptoms 
gradually  disappear,  and  a recovery 
takes  place.  The  Mortality  in  this 
disease  is  enormous,  20  out  of  21  being 
the  usual  rate. 

83.  Ine^vntile  Remittent  Fever 
(sometimes  denominated  infantile  hec- 
tic, stomach  fever,  and  worm  fever)  is 
certainly  a fever  in  which  there  is  a 
paroxysm  and  remission  daily,  but  the 
causes  and  nature  of  the  disease  are 
so  different  from  that  of  the  fever  in 
the  adult  wliich  has  received  the  same 
name,  that  it  is  absurd  to  class  them 
together.  The  infantile  remittent  is 
characterised  by  one  or  more  daily 
febrile  paroxysms  and  remissions,  at- 
tacking children  of  all  ages  up  to  ten 
or  twelve  years,  accompanied  by  pain 
in  the  abdomen  and  imhealthy  mo- 
tions. There  is  generally  some  slight 
disturbance  of  the  brain,  with  head- 
ache and  drowsiness,  but  not  sound 
sleep.  The  pulse  values  greatly,  being 
always  more  frequent  than  natural, 
and  the  number  of  pulsations  extend- 
ing from  90  to  160  and  upwards ; it 
is  seldom  full,  and  often  in-egular. 
The  tongue  is  furred,  but  moist,  and 
with  red  papillce  showing  themselves 
at  the  sides  and  tip.  Appetite  variable, 
sometimes  voracious,  at  others  totally 
absent.  Sometimes  there  are  as  many 
as  three  distinct  paroxysms  and  in- 
termissions during  the  twenty-four 
hours — one  in  the  forenoon,  one  in 
the  afternoon,  and  another  at  night, 
which  last  is  the  longest  and  the  most 
severe.  In  such  cases  the  child  is 
drowsy,  and  sleeps  almost  constantly 
during  the  attacks  of  fever,  but  never 
soundly,  starting  on  the  slightest 
noise,  moaning,  and  talking  incohe- 
rently. There  is  a troublesome  amount 
of  fiatulence,  amounting  sometimes  to 
a drum-like  tension  of  the  abdomen. 
Very  often  cough  is  present,  -with 
frequent  respirations.  The  stomach  is 
generally,  in  such  severe  cases,  more 
or  less  attacked  by  nausea  or  vomiting, 
the  appetite  being  almost  always  en- 
tirely gone.  Yet,  though  the  attacks 
are  thus  severe,  in  the  remissions  tho 
cliild  is  able  to  sleep  comfortably,  or, 
if  awake,  looks  about  in  comparative 
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ease,  and  the  pulse  and  respiration  are 
reduced  to  little  more  than  their 
natural  standard.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  lowest  and  most  mild  type  of 
this  fever,  there  is  but  one  attack 
during  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
advent  of  the  disease  is  very  gradual, 
being  almost  imperceptible ; the  loss 
of  flesh,  spirits,  and  strength  are  the 
first  symptoms  noticed  by  the  mother, 
accompanied  with  loss  of  appetite, 
flatulent  enlargement  of  the  abdomen, 
offensive  breath,  and  general  look  of 
disorder.  The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh, 
and  tho  cheeks  are  alternateiy  pale  and 
flushed  %vith  a hectic  spot.  The  pulse 
is  about  140  in  tho  paroxysms,  and 
descends  as  low  as  90  in  the  remissions. 
Although  the  child  is  weak,  indolent, 
and  listless,  yet  he  is  rarely  so  ill  as  to 
make  his  confinement  to  his  bed  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  in  most  cases, 
unless  absolutely  ordered  to  remain 
there,  he  will  manage  to  loU  about  on 
Bofiis  and  chairs.  By  day,  as  well  as 
by  night,  he  doses  and  wakes  up  every 
ten  minutes,  picking  his  nose  and  his 
fingers,  and  moaning  and  complaining 
in  the  most  fretful  manner  j the  tongue 
is  white  and  moist ; tliirst  is  absent ; 
bowels  obstinate,  with  evacuations  of 
an  unhealthy  character,  generally  de- 
ficient in  bile  ; mine  scanty,  and  of  a 
deep  orange  colour,  depositing  a con- 
siderable sediment.  The  disease  either 
goes  on  to  exhaust  the  child  by  defec- 
tive nutrition,  or  it  gradually  loses  its 
power,  and  recovery  takes  place. 

84.  Infantile  Remittent  may  be 
confounded  with  water  in  the  brain, 
from  wliich  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  squinting,  and  other 
prominent  head  symptoms,  •including 
distention  of  the  veins  of  the  scalp, 
and  prominence  of  the  fontanelles. 
There  is  also  liero  more  general  fever, 
and  less  obstinacy  in  the  bowels,  which 
in  hydrocephalus  arc  very  difficult  to 
move;  but  none  but  an  experienced 
practitioner  can  in  all  cases  distinguish 
between  the  two  diseases. 

86.  The  Causes  of  Infantile  Ke- 
auTTENT  are  confined  situations  and 


improper  food,  which  may  be  either 
of  too  poor  a character,  or  so  rich  and 
exciting  as  to  distend  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Teething  is  very  apt  to  aggra- 
vate the  disease,  but  will  not  produce 
it  in  a healthy  subject.  Costiveness 
also  is  very  likely  to  bring  it  on  wlien 
connected  with  the  above  mentioned 
causes. 

Sect.  3. — Hectic  Fever. 

80.  Hectic  Fever  is  remittent  in 
its  attacks,  but  as  it  always  depends 
upon  local  irritation,  it  sho^d  scarcely 
be  classed  in  the  same  division.  Tho 
symptoms  are  very  easily  recognised, 
consisting  merely  in  slight  shiverings  or 
chilliness,  succeeded  by  flusliings,  which 
generally  are  accompanied  by  a pecu- 
liar spot  of  bright  pink  on  each  cheek, 
not  shaded  at  the  edges,  and  this  hot 
stage  ending  in  perspiration,  which  is 
often  exceedingly  profuse  and  ex- 
hausting. The  paroxysms  are  com- 
monly two  in  the  twenty-four  hours; 
one  occurring  at  noon,  and  lasting 
three  or  four  hours,  when  there  is  a 
remission  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  at 
which  hour  the  second  attack  comes 
on,  and  lasts  till  two  or  three  in  the 
morning,  and  is  more  violent  in  the 
symptoms  which  are  exhibited.  Dur- 
ing the  remissions  the  pulse  and  all  the 
other  actions  of  the  body  are  restored, 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  a healthy 
standard,  and  the  appetite  is  frequently 
good  enough  to  allow  of  a proper 
amount  of  food  being  takcu.  As 
the  disease  advances,  however,  the 
paioxysms  increase  in  length,  the  inter- 
vals are  shorter,  and  the  appetite  falls 
off;  excessive  sweats  set  in,  alternately 
with  profuse  diarrhoea  (called  colliqua- 
tion) ; and,  finally,  the  patient  is  ex- 
hausted. 

87.  Tills  fever  may  easily  be  known 
from  others  by  the  presence  of  tho 
exciting  cause,  which  is  always  some 
large  dnaiu  upon  the  system  in  the 
shape  of  matter  either  from  the  lungs 
in  consumption,  from  the  hip  in  dis- 
eased hip  joint,  or  from  any  other 
similar  disease. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS  (EXANTHEMATA). 


88.  These  diseases  are  characterised 
by  fever  more  or  less  severe,  followed 
by  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  and,  as  a 
rule,  occur  only  once  during  the  life 
of  the  individual,  so  that  after  one 
attack  he  is  afterwards  to  be  con- 
udcred  safe.  They  are  divided  into, 
1st,  variolous  fevers  (including  small- 
pox and  cow-pox);  2nd,  chicken-pox 
or  swine-pox;  3rd,  measles;  4th,  scarla- 
tina; 5th,  plague;  .md  6th,  miliary 
fever. 

Sect.  l. — Variolous  Fevers, 

89.  Are  marked  by  the  occurrence  of 
circular  vesicles  with  depressed  centres, 
gradually  becoming  filled  with  pus,  and 
finally  forming  scabs,  which  fall  off", 
leaving  a small  scar  (or  cicatrix,  as  it  is 
called)  beliind.  They  appear  to  consti- 
tute one  distinct  disease,  modified  by 
peculiar  circumstances;  and  both  small- 
pox and  cow-pox  are  mutually  protec- 
tive, so  that,  as  a general  rule,  a person 
having  had  the  one  is  not  subject  to 
the  other.  Both  of  them  appear  to 
depend  upon  inoculation,  or  in  the  case 
of  small-pox,  of  contagion,  for  com- 
municating them  from  one  person  to 
otheis,  BO  that,  unlike  typhus  fever, 
remittent  fever,  &c.,  they  do  not  neno 
arise  spontaneously,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  cause. 

Sub-sect.  A. — Small-pox  (Variola). 

90.  Sjl\ll-pox  is  always  attended 
by  a general  eruption  of  vesicles  after- 
srards  becoming  pustules,  and  the 
number  and  course  of  these  being  a 
sign  of  the  severity  of  the  complaint, 
has  been  the  reason  for  the  describing 
the  disease  as  distinct  when  the  pus- 
tules do  not  touch  each  other,  confluent 
when  they  run  together,  and  modified 
when  the  eruption  runs  a shorter 
course,  and  the  pustules  are  not  per- 
fectly developed  in  consequence  of  the 
previous  occurrence  of  small-pox,  or 
ww-pox,  in  tlie  same  person.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  varieties,  small-pox 
occurring  naturally  is  somewhat  dilfe- 


rent  from  that  after  inoculation.  Each 
of  these,  therefore,  must  be  separately 
described. 

91.  In  Natural  Small-pox,  whe- 
ther distinct,  confluent,  or  modified, 
there  are  always  three  distinct  stages — 
1st,  that  between  the  reception  of  the 
poison  and  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, called  the  period  of  incicbation; 
2nd,  that  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  eruption  as  a papula,  or  pimple,  to 
its  development  into  a perfect  pustule, 
and  called  the  period  of  maiuration; 
while,  3rd,  the  subsequent  period  is 
called  the  period  of  decline.  Incuba- 
tion, commencing  at  the  reception  of 
the  poison,  is  not  always  marked  so 
early  by  any  perceptible  difierence  of 
the  sensations ; but  sometimes  there  is 
a disagreeable  taste  or  odour,  or  a 
feeling  of  giddiness,  or  an  inward  sense 
of  alarm,  which,  it  is  true,  may  possibly 
be  the  cause  rather  than  the  conse- 
quence of  the  mischief  done.  Fourteen 
days  are  considered  to  be  the  average 
period  which  is  occupied  by  this  incu- 
bation, and  this  interval  is  passed  very 
differently  in  different  cases.  In  most 
cases  no  change  is  seen  until  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  day,  when  a severe  rigor  is 
felt,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  an 
attack  of  fever,  called  eruptive,  accom- 
panied by  acute  pain  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  with  nausea  and  often  actual 
vomiting,  also  with  giddiness  and 
headache.  This  sometimes  goes  to 
the  extent  of  producing  actual  insen- 
sibility, or  convulsions,  or  epileptic 
fits.  As  the  fever  goes  on  it  becomes 
higher  and  of  a more  inflammatory 
character,  until  at  the  end  of  about 
forty-eight  hours  fiom  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  rigor,  the  eruption 
shows  itself  on  the  face  in  the  form 
of  minute  pimples,  wliich  are  sensibly 
elevated,  as  perceived  by  tlie  touch,  and 
then  the  fever  begins  to  abate.  Dur- 
ing the  next  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours  it  extends  gradually  over  the 
neck,  arms,  chest,  body,  and  legs.  On 
itie  fifth  day  a delicate  and  very  small 
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vesicle  may  be  detected  in  the  middle 
of  each  pimple,  and  this,  if  carefully 
examined,  will  be  found  to  have  a 
depression  in  the  centre,  and  to  contain 
a colourless  fluid.  It  is  surrounded  by 
an  inflamed  margin,  which  is  called 
areola.  By  this  time  the  fever  has 
almost  wholly  disappeared.  On  or 
about  the  siokh  day  the  eruption  ex- 
tends to  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  which  become  swollen,  accom- 
panied by  difliculty  of  swallowing  and 
hoarseness,  the  saliva  being  also  in- 
creased in  quantity  and  becoming  thick 
and  ropy.  By  the  eighth  day  the 
vesicles  become  filled  with  a yellowish 
matter  instead  of  the  previous  colour- 
less fiuid,  and  hence  they  are  now 
called  pustules.  In  shape,  also,  they 
are  changed,  appearing  almost  to  ter- 
minate in  a point.  The  areola  extends 
considerably,  the  face  swells  so  as  in 
severe  cases  to  form  one  imiform  mass 
in  which  all  the  features  are  obliterated. 
From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day  the 
pus  becomes  of  an  opaque  yellow,  a 
dark  spot  shows  itself  in  the  centre 
of  each  pustule,  the  areola  subsides, 
beginning  with  the  eruption  on  the 
face,  where  the  swelling  goes  off  at  this 
time,  but  extends  to  the  extremities. 
After  the  twelfth  day  the  pustules  gra- 
dually become  Scabbed  by  the  drying 
of  their  contents,  which  break  and 
discharge  ; these  crusts  or  scabs  finally 
fall  off  and  leave  the  parts  beneath 
them  of  a blnish  bro^vn  colour,  with 
permanent  indentations,  called  pits, 
except  in  slight  cases  where  they  are 
wanting.  In  mild  cases  of  smaU-pox, 
when  the  pustules  are  matured,  the 
fever  ceases  altogether ; but  in  the  more 
severe  forms,  as  soon  as  the  eruptive 
fever  has  disappeared,  another  form 
sets  in,  called  the  secondary,  which  is 
characterised  by  gi-eat  and  distressing 
thirst,  restlessness,  and  dehrium.  There 
is  more  or  less  general  efllorescence  of 
the  skin  in  spots  uncovered  by  eruption, 
and  very  often  the  cellular  membrane 
becomes  so  inflamed  that  abscesses 
form,  or  erysipelas  of  a gangrenous 
nature  makes  its  ravages,  masked  by 
the  confluent  pustules.  The  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat  extends  downwards 
into  the  lungs,  which  are  often  seriously 


congested  or  inflamed,  or  else  the 
bowels  or  brain  are  attacked,  generally 
soon  ending  fatally. 

92.  In  CoNFnuENT  Small-pox  the 
above  symptoms  are  well  marked,  and 
aU  those  described  are  frequently  met  i 
with,  though  somewhat  modified  iu  ! 
degree.  In  distinct  smaU-pox,  the 
eruption  does  not  coalesce,  and  the 
swelling  of  the  face  is  not  nearly  so 
great,  nor  is  the  secondary  fever  well 
marked,  or  often  accompanied  by  any 
of  the  complications  mentioned  above. 

93.  In  MoDinED  Small-pox  the 
symptoms  are  considerably  altered  in 
severity,  and  in  the  period  of  time 
which  they  occupy.  The  eruptive  fever 
only  lasts  twenty-four  hours,  and  is 
not  often  ushered  in  by  rigor  or  sick- 
ness. The  eruption  shows  itself  on  the 
face  and  arms  at  the  same  time,  runs 
a much  more  rapid  course,  is  very 
seldom  confluent,  and  varies  so  much  i 
in  the  form  and  character  of  its  pus- 
tules as  to  be  incapable  of  auy  precise 
description.  Some  of  them  generally 
show  the  central  depression,  but  the 
majority  are  of  all  shapes,  and  many 

of  the  pimples  die  away  \vithout  being 
capped  by  any  vesicle  or  pustule  at  aU. 

As  soon  as  the  eruption  shows  itself, 
the  constitutional  symptoms  disappear, 
though  sometimes  a slight  secondary 
fever  comes  on  about  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day. 

94.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  detect 
smaU-pox  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
onset,  but  the  severity  of  the  fever,  the 
occurrence  of  vomiting,  and  the  rigor 
are  pretty  good  guides,  when  coupled 
with  the  absence  of  the  sullusion  of  the 
eyes  and  the  sore  throat  so  generally 
to  be  observed  iu  measles  and  scarla- 
tina, the  two  fevers  with  which  it  can 
chiefly  be  confounded. 

95.  The  MORTiVLiTY  IN  Small-pox 
is  about  one  iu  four,  but  the  deaths  at 
the  Small-pox  Hospital  were  still  higher, 
the  cases  being  picked  and  the  collection 
of  numbers  of  them  together  being  ad- 
verse to  a successful  treatment.  lYhen 
death  occurs  prior  to  maturation  of  | 
the  pustule,  it  is  generally  caused  by 
malignant  fever.  Between  the  eighth 
and  thirteenth  day  the  throat  's  the 
chief  seat  of  a fatal  complication.  'When 
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death  takes  place  after  the  fourteenth 
day,  it  maybe  either  from  inflammation 
or  congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs,  or 
from  gangrene  and  destruction  of  large 
portions  of  the  skin  and  cellular-mem- 
brane ; or,  finally,  at  a very  late  period, 
death  may  occur  from  a break  up  of 
the  system,  and  an  incapability  of  rally- 
ing, in  which  case  there  is  generally 
an  erysipelatous  eruption  met  with, 
which  is  accompanied  by  low  fever. 

9G.  IxocunATED  Small-pox  is  now 
one  of  the  “things  that  were,”  the 
practice  being  superseded  by  vacci- 
nation. For  more  than  1,000  years 
small-pox  had  been  the  opprobrium  of 
physic  before  any  one  had  discovered 
that  any  mode  e.xisted  of  assuaging 
its  ravages ; nor  is  it  now  kno^vn°  by 
whom  the  original  discoveiy  of  inocu- 
lation was  made.  Our  first  accounts  are 
derived  from  Constantinople,  where 
we  know  it  was  practised  commonly 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1717  Lady  Jlary  TVortley 
Montague  astonished  the  world  by  her 
letters  on  the  subject ; and  persevered 
in  her  Intentions  of  benefiting  man- 
kind, by  having  her  o\vn  daughter 
inoculated,  in  April,  1721,  with  com- 
plete success.  After  this,  some  doubts 
stiu  remaining  in  the  minds  of  the 
medical  profession  and  the  public,  six 
criminals,  under  sentence  of  death 
were  pardoned  by  George  I.,  on  con- 
dition of  tiieir  submitting  to  be  inocu- 
lated, which  again  proving  successful 
the  younger  members  of  the  Royal 
family  set  the  fashion;  nevertheless 
becoming 

general,  partly  in  consequence  of 

occurred ; but 
ultimate  y the  practice  became  almost 
nUversal  among  the  better  classes  in 
naHo?^’““^‘^’  ®“P®«oded  by  vacci- 

97.  The  beneficl^l  Effects  of 
Inoculation  are  shown  in  moderatinc 
^le  quantity  of  eruption,  and  in  deter- 
jnmiiig  the  force  of  the  disease  upon 

^"">«proportirof 

the  erup  ion  is  distinct  and  very 
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nmnber  of  deaths  at  the  Inoculation 
Hospital  was  about  3 in  1,000,  instead 
of  3 in  10,  which  was  then  the 
average  in  the  casual  wards  of  the 
same  building.  "With  these  acknow- 
ledged advantages  it  is  now  necessary 
to  compare  the  results  of  vaccination 
as  now  universally  practised  in  tin,; 
country. 


Sob-sect.  B. — Coiv-pox  (Variola 
Vaccina). 

98.  Cow-pox  is  the  disease  which  is 
now  artificially  introduced  into  the 
system,  with  a view  of  so  acting  on 
the  body  as  to  prevent  its  receiving 
the  poison  of  small-pox,  or  of  modify- 
ing its  action,  if  so  received.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
smaU-pox  still  remained  the  chief 
scourge  of  the  human  race,  for  though, 
as  shown  above,  inoculation  was  found 
to  have  the  power  of  reducing  its  mor- 
tality to  3 per  1,000,  yet  such  was  the 
cwelessness  of  parents,  that  in  London 
alone  2,000  died  every  year,  being 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of 
deaths.  Inoculation,  to  be  effectual 
must  be  universally  practised,  because 
It  has  the  misfortune  attending  upon 
It  that  it  constantly  keeps  up  a supply 
ot  contagious  matter,  and  thus  for 
every  person  inoculated  and  benefited 
by-  the  process  two  or  three  were 
mfected  by  natural  means,  and  suffered 
all  the  full  paius  and  penalties  con- 
nected with  it.  At  this  time  45,000 
prsons  died  in  England  every  year  of 
small-pox ; aud  inoculation,  thoimh 
generally  practised  among  the  higlier 
ciMMs,  was  confined  to  less  than  ono- 
in  i population.  But 

wnim  ® announced  to  the 

world  a new  discovery  of  a means 
whereby  all  the  good  effects  of  inocu- 
lation might  be  obtained,  without  its 
attendant  disadvantages;  and  it  is 

rhonhi  f '"'“"‘I'!''®'*  ‘liat  the  pubUc 
Should  have  seized  with  avidity  the 
boon  thus  offered  to  them.  For^some 
years  he  had  been  investigating  the 
nature  of  the  disease  which  waf  well 

dafrJ“,lW  w’®''  of 

protect  the  people  about  them  from 
sraaU-pox;  m 1793  he  gave  the  results 
D 
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to  the  public,  in  the  shape  of  “.An 
Inquiry  into  the  Cause  and  Effects  of 
the  Variolas  Vaccinse.”  In  this  work 
Dr.  Jenuer  announces  his  belief,  that 
the  disease  he  is  describing  does  not 
originate  wth  the  cow,  but  is  commu- 
nicated to  that  animal  from  the  horse. 
He  next  throws  out  the  suggestion 
(which  has  since  been  followed  out  by 
others)  that  small-pox  itself  may  have 
been  originally  introduced  as  morbid 
matter  of  tlie  same  kind,  but  aggra- 
vated by  local  and  accidental  causes 
into  the  form  which  we  now  recognise 
as  small-pox.  He  then  states  his  con- 
viction that  cow-pox,  when  it  has  once 
passed  through  the  human  body,  leaves 
the  constitution  for  ever  after  secure 
from  the  infection  of  small-pox.  In 
1801,  within  three  yeai’s  of  the  publi- 
cation of  “ The  Inquiry,”  0,000  per- 
sons were  vaccinated,  by  for  the 
greater  number  of  whom  were  tested 
as  to  their  immunity  from  small-pox. 
Previous  to  this  time,  viz.,  in  1799,  a 
testimonial  was  signed  by  33  of  the 
rno.st  eminent  physicians  and  by  40 
distmguished  surgeons  of  London, 
recommending  vaccination  as  a safe 
and  efficient  protection  against  small- 
Ijox,  an  act  which  will  always  afford 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  readiness 
of  the  profession  to  support  a novelty 
when  founded  on  truth.  Since  this 
time  it  has  gradually  spread  into 
general  use  and  esthnatlon ; and  it  is 
enforced  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
which  makes  vaccination  imperative 
upon  all. 

99.  Casuai,  Cow-pox  in  the  cow,  as 
well  as  in  man,  has  been  weU  described 
by  Dr.  Jenner  in  1798,  and  by  Mr. 
Ceely,  of  Aylesbury,  in  1840.  It  is  a 
disease  of  frequent  occurrence,  attack- 
ing the  udders  chiefly  of  the  milch 
cow,  and  from  them  being  propagated 
to  the  hands  of  the  milkers.  It  is  a 
pustular  eruption,  made  up  partly  of 
pustules  similar  to  those  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  on  the  human  arm, 
and  partly  of  irregular  and  larger  pus- 
tules. In  man  it  appears  on  the  hands 
and  wrists,  in  the  form  of  udiamed 
pimples,  which  run  on  to  form  pus- 
tules of  a circular  form,  with  a central 
depression,  and  of  u bluish  white 


colour.  After  a time,  absorption  takes 
place  in  the  usual  way,  accompanied 
by  inflamed  streaks  up  the  arm,  and  ! 
followed  by  enlargement  of  the  glands  j 
in  the  arm-pits.  Eever  succeeds,  with  j 
the  usual  results — headache,  and  often  i 
delirium ; but  these  constitutional 
symptoms  do  not  last  more  than  a few  [ 
days,  while  the  sores  on  the  hands  ; 
often  continue  troublesome  and  difli- 
cult  to  held  for  some  weeks.  Matter 
taken  either  from  the  pustules  of  the 
cow,  or  those  on  the  hands  of  the  | 
milkers,  when  introduced  into  the  skin  i 
of  human  beings  who  have  not  passed  . 
tlirough  this  disease  or  small-pox,  pro-  I 
duces  a similar  pustule  in  many  cases,  | 
though  not  with  as  much  certainty  as  ; 
after  several  transmissions.  AVlien  tins 
vaccination  does  succeed  it  is  followed 
by  very  considerable  constitutional  dis-  ' 
turbance,  and  seems  to  afford  very 
decided  protection  against  small-pox,  | 
probably  in  proportion  to  the  severity  ■ 
of  the  vaccine  fever. 

100.  The  Identitt  of  the  two 
Diseases  was  suspected  by  Jenner, 
but  liis  idea  was  that  small-pox  is 
cow-pox  aggravated  by  circumstances 
in  passing  tlirough  the  hmnan  frame. 
Another  and  opposite  theory  has  been 
broached,  namely,  that  cow-pox  is 
small-pox  modified  by  transmission  to 
the  cow  from  man,  and  many  experi- 
ments have  been  performed  with  a 
view  to  prove  its  capability  of  being 
thus  transmitted.  On  the  Continent 
greater  success  seems  to  have  attended 
the  attempt  than  in  this  country, 
where  Dr.  Gregory,  at  the  Small-pox  1 j 
Hospital,  and  Mr.  Ceely,  at  Aylesbury,  i | 
have  signally  failed  in  their  attempts  j 
to  infect  the  cow  by  hanging  blankets  , 
taken  from  the  bed  of  a smaU-pox 
patient  around  her,  though  the  latter 
gentleman  succeeded  in  producing  good 
pustules  on  the  cow  from  inocula- 
tion with  smaU-pox  matter  taken  from 
man.  As  far  as  negative  experiments 
go,  it  has  been  shown  that  small-  i 
pox  is  not  readily  commmiicable  to  i j 
the  cow,  and  the  full  identity  of  the  it 
two  diseases  must  chiefly  rest  upon 
theoretical  grounds.  StiU  there  is  L 
enough  to  show  that  they  arc,  either  t . 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  transmitted  f , j 
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from  man  to  the  cow,  or  from  the  cow 
to  man.  After  all,  the  matter  is  only 
of  speculative  value,  and  the  gist  of  the 
question  lies  in  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
tective power  residing  in  the  vaccine 
disease,  as  artificially  produced. 

101.  The  Cow-pox,  as  displayed  in 
ordinary  vaccination,  is  usually  a dis- 
ease which  has  passed  through  many 
generations  since  the  lymph  employed 
in  its  production  was  first  taken  from 
the  cow.  Prom  this  cause  it  is  often 
too  mild  in  its  action,  and  I believe 
that  here  is  to  be  found  the  true  cause 
of  its  failures  in  protection  being  more 
fi-cquent  than  they  formerly  were.  If 
due  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of 
good  lymph,  it  may  probably  be  many 
years  before  it  degenerates  so  far  as  to 
be  useless ; but  in  the  careless  way  in 
which  vaccination  is  often  performed, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  operation  so 
often  fails.  The  following  is  the  ac- 
count of  a fully  successful  vaccination ; — 
On  the  second  day  after  the  inti-oduction 
of  the  lymph,  the  punctm-es  may  be  felt 
slightly  elevated ; and  on  the  tliird,  by 
the  use  of  a lens,  tliey  arc  seen  to  be 
surrounded  by  a slight  circle  of  red. 
On  the  fifth,  a distinct  vesicle  is 
formed,  having  a depressed  centre, 
which  graduaUy  enlarges,  so  that  on 
tne  eighth  day  (being  the  corresponding 
day  of  the  following  week)  it  appears 
distended  with  clear  lymph,  the  vesicle 
being  circular  and  of  a pearly  or  slightly 
yeUowish-white  colour.  In  form  and 
structure  it  exactly  resembles  the  pus- 
tule of  small-pox.  Its  margin  is  turgid 
firm,  shining,  and  wiieel-shaped.  It  is 
composed  of  a number  of  ceils  which 
terete  tlie  lymph  filling  tliem.  At 
this  time  there  is  a slight  circle  of  red 
around  the  vesicle,  but  no  decided 
areola.  (See  Jig.,  showing  the  daily 
process  of  the  vesicle.)  On  the  evening 
of  die  eighth  day  the  areola,  or  inflamed 
nng,  bepns  to  show  itself  and  con- 

eiend  l»ours, 

outside  to  outside.  After  this  it  be- 

SvLlT  ns  it  goes  off. 

the  vmM  Seventh  day 

Ah  “ntter  dries 

to  a hard  brown  scab,  which  contracts 


and  becomes  almost  black  ; and  about 
the  twenty-first  day  falls  off,  leaving  a 
scar,  which  is  more  or  less  circular,  and 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding skin.  This  is  indented  with 
several  minute  pits  separated  from  each 
other  by  streaked  lines  of  white.  All 
'these  appearances  should  be  carefully 
studied  in  the  figures  herewith  given, 
so  that  they  may  be  recognised  by 
those  who  are  watching  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  There  is  more  or  less 
febrile  disturbance  coming  on  about 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day  and  la.sting 
till  the  areola  disappears.  In  the  child 
it  goes  on  to  make  him  restless  and  hot, 
and  the  bowels  are  often  more  or  less 
disordered.  Such  is  the  regular  and 
satisfactory  progress  of  the  disease. 
AVhen  tlie  matter  employed  is  of  a 
spurious  or  worn  out  character,  or  the 
constitution  is  not  in  a condition  to 
absorb  and  develope  the  poison,  the 
course  of  the  vaccine  disease  is  not  so 
regular,  and  the  vesicle  either  progresses 
too  rapidly  or  too  slowly,  and  is  either 
too  lai-ge  or  too  small,  with  an  areola 
of  enormous  size  and  a high  degree  of 
inflammation,  or  in  some  cases  vrith 
scai-cely  any.  Unless,  tlicrefore,  the 
vesicle  follows  the  course  described 
above,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
its  protective  powers,  and  the  operation 
should  be  repeated  at  a future  time. 

102  Sometimes  the  matter  of  cow- 
pox  is  introduced  into  the  system  of 
a person  wlio  is  under  the  influence 
of  some  other  eruptive  disease,  and 
in  this  case  tlie  former  will  be  consider- 
ably modified  in  its  course.  Chicken- 
pox  has  little  eflect  upon  cow-pox, 
but  small-pox  exerts  a curious  influence 
upon  it — depending,  however,  gi-eatly 
upon  the  relative  stage  at  which 
the  two  diseases  co-exist : tlius,  where 
cow-pox  matter  is  inserted  during  the 
incubative  stage  of  casual  smaU-pox, 
the  vaccine  vesicle  seldom  advances,  or’ 
if  at  all,  very  imperfectly,  though  occa- 
8ioumly  the  two  run  a re^ilur  course 
in  tlie  same  individual.  AVlien  the 
variolous  and  vaccine  lymphs  arc  both 
inserted  on  the  same  day,  they  each  fre- 
quently run  tlicir  separate  course,  pre- 
senting (heir  peculiar  characters,  and 
without  modilying  each  others  at 
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other  times  they  seem  to  moderate  the 
action  of  both,  and  neither  is  well 
developed.  AVhen  the  vaccine  lymph 
is  inserted  four  days  before  the  vario- 
lous, both  diseases  advance  locally,  but 
the  general  eruption  of  small-pox  is 
greatly  modified,  if  it  appears,  and  is 
frequently  absent  altogether.  If  the 
variolous  matter  is  inserted  more  than 
a week  after  a successful  vaccination, 
no  pustule  rises,  and  the  inoculation  is 
wholly  abortive. 

103.  Bkyce’s  Test  is  often  much 
relied  upon  as  a proof  of  the  successful 
performance  of  vaccination,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  it  certainly  is  so.  It 
consists  in  a second  vaccination  on  the 
fifth  day  after  the  first,  when  the 
vesicles  so  caused  ought  to  rise  very 
rapidly,  and  overtake  the  first  set,  scab- 
bing at  the  same  time,  and  afterwards 
disappearing  together  with  them.  Un- 
less these  stages  are  thus  developed 
together,  he  considered  that  the  disease 
was  not  to  be  relied  on  ; and  by  many 
carefui  observers  the  same  nUe  has 
been  maintained,  but  as  it  did  not 
meet  with  Dr.  Jenner’s  approbation  it 
has  not  enlisted  that  of  his  servile 
followers.  It  is,  I believe,  a tolerably 
good  proof,  and  at  all  events  is  quite 
innocent  in  its  effects.  One  good  result 
is  that  it  ensures  a sufficient  number  of 
punctures,  and  without  it  many  jjeoiffe 
are  very  apt  to  be  contented  with  a 
single  vesicle,  or  perhaps  two. 

104.  Re- VACCINATION  at  stated  pe- 
riods is  now  very  generally  practised, 
and  is  probably  a great  means  of  in- 
suring the  permanent  effect  of  the 
orighial  operation,  by  showing  that 
the  constitution  is  still  occupied  by  the 
effects,  whatever  they  may  be.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  cow- 
po.x  does  exercise  its  wonderful  power 
in  a marked  degree,  and  for  a long  time, 
since  the  experience  of  more  than  half 
a century  proves  it  indisputably.  ‘ No 
one  can  show  that  it  has  any  power 
beyond  that  time,  because  vaccination 
was  not  adopted  more  than  38  yeai-s 
ago,  and  few  are  now  living  and 
exposed  to  small-pox  who  were  ope- 
rated on  so  early  as  that  time.  It 
is,  however,  well  known  that  the 
protective  power  is  not  absolute  j and 


it  is  supposed  that  it  gradutUy  weal's 
out,  so  that  many  people  advise  a 
periodical  vaccination  of  the  whole 
population,  some  going  so  far  as  to 
recommend  it  to  be  adopted  iu  all 
cases  every  five  years.  That  in  many 
cases  its  power  extends  for  40  or  50 
yeai-8  is  well  known,  but  what  the 
average  duration  may  be  is  a subject 
of  dispute  i so  that  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  err  on  the  safe  side,  if  it  is  an  error, 
imd  re- vaccinate  every  10  or  15  years. 
The  following  are  the  usual  results  of 
this  operation  : — 

1st  When  the  interval  is  not  more 
than  five  years  after  a successful  vac- 
cination, the  punctures  give  rise  to  no 
inflammation  at  all.  After  seven  or 
ten  years  the  virus  produces  some  local 
irritation,  and  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  after  insertion  an  areola  of  irregular 
shape  appears,  surrounding  a minute 
and  acuminated  vesicle,  which  is  very 
irritable,  and  smarts  and  itches  in 
the  most  disagreeable  manner.  The 
glands  in  the  arm-pit  often  swell, 
and  sometimes  there  is  a good  deal 
of  constitutional  disturbance.  On  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  a small  scale 
has  formed,  which  falls  off  rapidly, 
leaving  no  scar  behind. 

2nd.  AVlten  the  primary  vaccination 
has  been  only  partially  successful,  tlie 
vesicles  form  more  gradually,  without 
the  locid  or  constitutional  irritation 
described  above.  A slight  areola  is 
developed  on  the  seventh  day,  when 
there  is  a vesicle  of  tolerably  well- 
formed  shape,  but  yielding  a small 
quantity  only  of  lymph,  and  this  is 
incapable  of  reproducing  the  disease. 

3rd.  Should  the  primary  vaccination 
have  been  wholly  unsuccessful,  the 
re-vaccination  may  produce  the  full 
effects  of  the  disease — that  is  to  say, 
if  the  constitution  is  not  still  in  a 
condition  to  resist  its  influence.  In 
this  case  the  lymph  is  fully  capable  of 
transmitting  the  disease  to  others. 

Reasoning  backwards,  therefore, 
when  cither  of  the  above  sets  of 
results  follows  re-vaccination,  it  is  safe 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  tlie 
first  case  the  primary  operation  is  still 
in  force,  and  jirotects  the  constitution : 
in  the  second,  it  is  not  fully  to  bo 
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dcpeuded  on,  but  the  re- vaccination 
sliould  be  repeated  at  a short  interval ; 
and  in  the  third,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  firet  operation  was  wholly 
useless,  from  some  cause  or  other,  or 
that  it  had  ceased  exercismg  any 
particular  power  on  the  constitution. 

105.  The  Comparative  Protective 
Power  of  the  two  diseases  is  very 
diflicult  to  express  in  figures;  but  the 
following  table  may  serve  to  show  in 
sonie  degree  the  relation  of  the  two  in 
this  respect.  It  is  founded  bn  facts 
recorded  by  il.  Pavart  during  an  epi- 
demic small-pox  which  raged  in  Mar- 
seilles in  1828.  The  population  was 

40.000  under  30  years  of  age,  of  w'hom 

30.000  had  been  vaccinated,  2,000  h.ad 
small-pox,  either  casual  or  inoculated, 
and  8,000  were  wholly  unprotected. 
The  numbers  arc  corrected,  so  as  to 
give  an  uniform  amount  of  15,000  to 
each  set. 


Attacked  

Died 

Proportion  of  at-) 
tacks  to  cstlina-}- 

ted  number. J 

Proper  ofdeatlisi 
to  attacks ( 


Unpro- 

tected. 

Had 

SmaU-pox. 

Vacd- 

oated. 

15,000 

7,501 

1,875 

15,000 

150 

00 

I.'l.OPO 

1,000 

10 

liil2 

linino 

1 in  15 

1 ill  4 

1 in  5 

1 in  100 

(For  the  surgical  operation  required  to 
produce  the  vaccine  disease,  see  Opera- 
tions of  Swgery.) 

Sect.  2.— Chicken-pox  (Varicella). 

106.  Chicken-pox  (also  called  suime- 
pox,  and  lastard-pox)  is  a very  slight 
and  trivial  disease.  It  is  ushered  in 
by  the  usual  symptoms  of  mild  fever, 
which  lasts  about  twenty-four  hours; 
after  which  an  eruption  appears,  show- 
ing itself  generaUy  first  on  the  back 
and  shoulders,  and  not  on  the  face  as 
in  small-pox  and  measles.  At  first 
there  are  small  pimples,  similar  to  those 
of  small-pox ; and  it  is  only  by  their 
first  occurrence  in  the  different  situa- 
tions, and  by  the  slight  rlegree  of  fever, 
that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  tlie 
one  from  the  other.  Indeed,  modified 
small-pox  and  chicken-pox  are  so 
closely  alhed,  that  no  one  can  always 
say  ivith  certainty,  except  by  a refer- 
ence to  the  contagion  from  which  it 


The  conclusion  from  this  table  may 
be  drawn,  that  vaccination,  though  a 
less  conipleto  protection  against  the 
occurrence  of  small-pox  than  a pre- 
vious attack  of  tliat  disease  itself,  is  yet 
a better  protection  against  death  from 
iU  elfccts.  Thus  it  will  appear,  that 
though  out  of  15,000  who  had  pre- 
viously had  small-pox  casually  or  by 
inoculation,  only  150  wore  afterwards 
attacked  by  it,  yet  of  them  30  died  • 
while  of  15,000  vaccinated  persons,  in 
spite  of  1,000  being  seized  by  small- 
po.x.  10  only  died,  tlie  mortality  beinir 
as  30  to  10.  On  this  calculation,  which 
is  generally  lield  to  be  correct,  the 
superior  advantage  of  vaccination  over 
insulation  is  fully  established.  1 1 may 
not  be  able  to  eradicate  tlie  disease, 
th^e  vw  of  lesseiung 

Llw  mid  til! 

fgislature  has  no  doubt  acted  wisely 

orcing  the  practice  of  vaccination. 


ua  buesc  xuu  oil  llicy 

110  trace  or  scai%  ljut  very  gene- 
rally  one  or  two  about  the  face  or  on 
the  temples  wiU  be  picked  by  the 
child,  imd  thus  a scar  is  produced  not 
really  dependent  upon  the  origima 
affection. 

107.  By  many  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  smaU-pox,  cow-pox,  and 
chicken-pox  m-e  all  modifications  of 
the  same  disease ; but  the  argmnents 
against  this  position  are  so  strong  as 
to  make  it  pretty  clear  that  cliick’en- 

pox  13  distihct  from  the  two  others 

lor,  1st,  it  is  not  capable  of  propagation 
by  inoculation,  although  highly  conta- 
pous ; 2nd,  it  is  neither  prevented 
by,  nor  does  it  prevent,  small-pox  or 
cow-pox,  and  it  frequently  runs  its 
course  at  the  same  time  with  the  latter 
disease. 

108.  It  is  entirely  free  from  danger, 
except  from  gross  neglect  imd  e.xposure 
during  its  attack. 
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Sect.  3. — IIeasles  (Rdbeoea). 

109.  Measles,  sometimes  know  as 
morbilli  (the  little  plague),  is  a disease 
BO  general  in  this  country,  that  almost 
all  are  subject  to  it  at  some  period  of 
life,  and  occasionally  more  than  once, 
three  attacks  having  been  known  as 
occurring  to  the  same  individual  in  the 
couree  of  his  life.  It  consists  in  an 
inflammatory  fever  of  a contagious 
character,  which  lasts  about  three 
days,  and  is  then  followed  by  a rash, 
at  first  appearing  in  small  dots,  not  un- 
like flea-bites,  but  these  soon  coalesce 
and  form  patches  of  a semi-lunar 
shape,  clearly  perceptible  to  the  touch 
from  being  raised.  They  appear  first 
on  the  face,  and  thence  spread  gradualiy 
over  the  whole  body,  lasting  from  three 
to  four  days,  and  then  disappearing  with 
an  almost  imperceptible  scaling,  or  des- 
quamation, as  it  is  called,  of  the  cuticle. 
The  eruption  is  almost  invariably  pre- 
ceded by  sneezing,  more  or  less  cough, 
watering  of  the  eyes,  which  are  red  and 
intolerant  of  light,  and  other  symptoms 
of  a “severe  cold.”  The  skin  is  hot 
and  dry,  with  occasional  chills,  and 
the  pulse  quick,  with  some  consider- 
able power.  Sometimes  the  precursory 
symptoms  are  so  slight  as  scarcely  to 
give  any  notice  of  the  eruption,  which 
shows  itself  on  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  astonished  patient,  when  he 
looks  in  the  glass  for  the  purposes  of 
the  toilet.  At  others,  and  especially  in 
the  adult,  they  are  very  severe,  and 
indeed  so  much  so  as  to  occasion  great 
danger  from  them  efiect  upon  the  brain 
or  lungs.  If  the  former  is  attacked 
there  may  be  commlsions  or  delirium; 
if  the  latter  is  much  aflectod,  there  is 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  (pneumonia),  or  of  the  mucous 
mcmbriiiie  (bronchitis).  Sometimes, 
moreover,  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
not  so  regular,  and  the  eniption  appears 
after  a long  feverish  stniggle,  and  runs 
a much  shorter,  or  perhaps  a longer, 
course.  These,  however,  are  the  ex- 
ceptions, the  rule  being  as  given  above. 
Like  most  other  febrile  diseases, 
measles  sometimes  goes  on  to  assume 
the  typhoid  form,  and  is  then  highly 
dangerous.  The  eruption  appears  only 


partially,  and  is  of  a dark  livid  hue* 
mixed  with  tvuapeiechi<e.  There  is  also 
some  local  congestion  in  all  such  cases, 
accompanied  by  severe  symptoms  of 
the  affection  of  some  particulai*  organ 
attacked — that  is  to  say,  by  convul- 
sions, or  difficulty  of  breathing,  or 
diarrhoea,  which  last  is  often  of  a dark 
and  bloody  mucus. 

110.  SIeasles  is  caused  by  spe- 
cific contagion,  which,  as  a rule,  is 
only  capable  of  being  once  received 
during  life.  It  is  distinguished  from 
scarlatina  by  the  more  purple  hue  of 
the  eruption,  and  the  presence  of  the 
catarrhal  symptoms,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  throat  affection ; from  small- 
pox, by  the  absence  of  vesicle  after  the 
second  day ; and  from  rose-rash,  by  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  and  the  darker 
colour,  as  well  as  the  semi-circularly 
patched  fonn  of  the  eruption.  The 
period  of  incubation  is  from  six  to  six- 
teen days ; and  it  is  often  followed  by 
affection  of  the  lungs,  diarrheea,  en- 
larged mesenteric  glands  or  parotids, 
ophthalmia,  and  inflammation  of  the 
ear. 

Sect.  4. — Scahlet  Fever 
(SC..UILATINA). 

111.  Scarlet  Fever  is  a highly 
contagious  disease,  varying  in  intensity 
from  a very  mild  attack,  to  one  which 
destroys  life  in  36  hours.  Hence  it  is 
often  considered  as  divisible  into  three 
species — 1st,  simple  scarlatina  ; 2nd, 
scarlatina  anginosai  and,  3rd,  malignarU 
scarlatina : but  these  three  forms  shade 
one  into  the  other,  and  even  in  par- 
ticular epidemics  every  degree  is,  seen 
from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other; 
still  each  of  them  merits  examination 
as  being  a type  of  that  degree  of 
severity  with  which  the  name  is  asso- 
ciated. 

112.  In  all  cases  there  is  a contagious 
fever,  which  is  generally  accompanied 
by  high  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  by  an  excessive  development  of 
heat  in  proportion,  so  that  the  skin 
feels  pungently  hot  in  bad  cases,  and 
in  moderate  attacks  is  unpleasantly  so 
to  the  touch ; sometimes,  however,  the 
fever  is  of  the  typhoid  kind.  On  the 
second  day  of  this  fever,  though  some- 
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times  later,  a scarlet  efflorescence  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
month  malces  its  appearance,  the  extent 
and  colour  of  which  varies  with  each 
degree  of  the  disease.  It  usually  lasts 
three  days,  and  then  disappears,  being 
followed  by  a remarkable  shelling  off 
or  desquamation  of  the  whole  cuticle 
in  large  patches,  which  is  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  disease.  There  is 
usually  more  or  less  Inflammation  of 
the  throat,  which  will  presently  be 
alluded  to ; but  sometimes  this  is  ab- 
sent, and  at  others,  though  the  poison 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  this  disease,  the 
eruption  does  not  show  itself. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Suiple  Scarlet 
Fever. 

113.  In  Simple  Scarlet  Fever, 
there  is  only  a moderate  degree  of 
fever,  with  a fuU  eruption,  which 
comes  out  first  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
chest  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the 
next  day  gradually  spreads  over  the 
arms,  trunk,  and  legs.  The  whole 
body  is  pungently  hot  and  dry.  The 
rash  is  continuous  on  the  face,  arms, 
and  legs;  but  on  the  trunk,  it  is  in 
large  patches,  varying  in  shades  of 
colour.  It  is  most  vivid  in  the  even- 
ing, and  is  generally  much  paler  in  the 
morning.  On  the  first  day  the  tongue 
is  covered  with  yellow  fur ; but  on  the 
second,  the  edges  begin  to  show  a 
bright  red  surface,  which  looks  raw, 
as  if  recently  peeled,  and  this  soon 
extends  to  the  whole  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue  and  palate,  which 
is  of  a uniform  briglit  red.  In  other 
rtepects  it  agrees  with  the  description 
given  in  tlic  last  paragraph.  j 

Sub-sect.  B. — Scaklatin.v 
Anginosa. 

111.  In  Scarlatina  Anginosa, 
which  has  received  no  popular  name, 
the  fever  and  eruption  arc  much  tlie 
same  as  already  described,  but  gene- 
rally more  severe,  and  early  in  the 
attack  there  is  more  or  less  “ sore 
throat.”  The  patient  complains  of  a 
stiffnes.s  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
with  a feeling  of  roughness  in  the 
throat,  pain  on  swallowing,  and  hoarsc- 
j ne-s.  On  examining  the  interior,  the 


palate,  uvula,  and  tonsils  are  red  and 
swollen,  and  there  are  often  patches 
of  white,  from  lymph  effused  on  the 
surface.  These  patches  are  sometimes 
stained  with  black,  giving  them  some- 
what the  appearance  of  the  gangrene, 
which  is  an  accompaniment  of  the 
malignant  form ; but  if  the  throat  is 
washed  out  by  gargling,  they  gome 
away  in  shreds,  leaving  the  mucous 
membrane  red  and  inflamed,  but  sound. 
There  is  often  severe  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  accompanied  with  vomit- 
ing or  diari'hoea.  The  parotid  glands 
and  those  of  the  neck,  swell,  and  there 
is  often  a discharge  of  matter  from  the 
ears,  indeed  the  whole  of  the  adjacent 
parts  are  seriously  inflamed.  Unless, 
however,  the  disease  assumes,  a malig- 
nant form,  these  local  complications 
generally  disappear  without  permanent 
injury. 

Sub-sect.  C. — ^JLalignant  Sc.;Uilet 
Fever. 

115.  The  Malignant  Scarlet 
Fever  is  a frightful  disease,  sometimes 
knonm  by  the  name  of  gangretious,  or 
malignant  sore  throat,  or  malignant 
quinsy.  The  disease,  however,  is  always 
due  to  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever ; 
and  it  is  capable  of  being  produced 
from  the  second  species  (par.  114),  or  of 
producing  that  form  from  itself  by  con- 
tagion with  others.  The  symptoms 
come  on  with  alarming  rapidity,  imd 
very  early  assume  the  character  of 
typhoid  fever,  conjoined  with  frightful 
mischief  in  the  throat,  fl’licrc  is  at 
first  the  usual  premonitory  fever,  ac- 
companied generally  by  delirium  of  a 
low  muttering  kind,  and  a small  rapid 
and  irregular  pulse.  The  eruption  is 
very  uncertain  in  coming  out,  being 
sometimes  wholly  absent,  and  in  general 
faint,  except  in  a few  patches,  which 
assume  a deep  hue  of  a livid  colour. 
The  skin  instead  of  being  pungently 
hot  is  comparatively  cool,  and  even 
cold  in  the  extremities.  The  eyes  are 
suffused  and  dull,  countenance  anxious 
and  pale,  except  the  checks  which  are 
flushed.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
brown  fur,  which  quickly  becomes  dry 
and  black,  peeling  off  at  the  edges,  if  the 
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sticngth  continues  to  hold  out,  and 
tlien  leaving  the  mucous  membrane 
bare,  red,  and  glossy.  The  odour  from 
the  skin  and  breath  is  dreadfully  un- 
pleasant, giving  the  idea  of  rottenness 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  throat  is 
not  very  much  swollen,  and  is  not  so 
painful  as  in  the  acarlatinaanginosa;  it 
is  of  a dark  red  hue,  and  covered  with 
small  ash-coloured  sloughs,  surrounded 
by  a livid  margin.  Tliese  rapidly  ex- 
tend both  in  surface  and  deptli,  and 
destroy  the  whole  uvula,  palate,  and 
tonsils.  There  is  a viscid  mucus  throum 
out  which  interferes  witli  the  admission 
of  air,  and  yet  is  most  difficult  to  re- 
move, so  that  the  patient  is  tormented 
by  his  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
glands  now  enlarge,  and  the  whole  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
throat,  and  lower  air  passages  partici- 
pate, so  that  there  is  generally  some 
considerable  amount  of  cough  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  In  many  cases 
death  takes  place  in  from  36  to  72 
horn’s,  occasioned  cither  by  suffocation 
or  by  hsemorrhage  from  the  throat  or 
bowels.  In  others,  the  disease  goes  on 
for  five  or  six  days,  and  the  patient 
sinks  exhausted;  while  in  the  more 
fortunate  cases,  the  strength  is  such  as 
to  bear  the  frightful  amount  of  mischief 
with  impunity,  and  the  ulcers  gradually 
heal,  though  leaving  the  throat  per- 
manently Impah’cd  in  its  functions. 

IIG.  ScAULET  Eeveb  is  caused  in 
all  cases  by  contagion,  the  period  of 
incubation  being  very  variable,  some 
individuals  having  been  seized  within 
a few  hoius  after  infection;  while  in 
others,  five  or  six  weeks  have  elapsed 
afterwards  before  the  disease  showed 
itself.  Neither  is  it  very  clear  when 
the  disease  ceases  to  be  communicable, 
as  there  are  numerous  cases  on  record 
in  which  convalescents  from  scarlet 
fever,  after  their  removal  for  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  place  where 
they  had  passed  through  the  disease, 
have  infected  others,  though  several 
weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  period  of 
desquamation  commenced.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in 
nil  matters  connected  with  the  conta- 
gion from  this  disease,  and  especially 
in  referenee  to  the  /omites  (see  article 


Contagion).  A second  attack  is  very 
rare,  much  more  so  than  in  measles. 
Scarlet  fever  is  followed  by  several 
troublesome  loc:d  affections,  and  par- 
ticularly by  dropsical  effusion,  either 
into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  ex- 
tremities, or  into  the  cavities  of  the 
chest,  head,  or  abdomen.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease itself  has  no  effect  upon  this  sequel, 
slight  cases  causing  it  just  as  often  as 
severe.  It  generally  comes  on  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  the  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle.  The  urine  is  generally 
loaded  with  albumen,  so  as  to  coagu- 
late by  heat  (see  Urine),  and  the  state 
is  one  which  requires  active  interfer- 
ence. Besides  this  dropsical  condition, 
oijhthalmia,  enlargement  of  the  glands, 
and  abscesses  are  the  most  frequent 
sequels  of  the  disease. 

Sect.  5. — PmvGUE 

117.  Is  a violent  and  malignant  con- 
tagious fever,  with  an  eruption,  which 
consists  in  pustules  of  a white,  livid, 
or  black  colour,  together  with  buboes 
and  carbuncles.  It  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Asia  and  Africa — Egypt  and 
Smyrna  being  the  most  proUfic  sources 
of  contagion.  The  symptoms  are  vio- 
lent fever,  of  a typhoid  character,  with 
sudden  loss  of  strength,  so  that  those 
attacked  by  it  often  st.agger  and  fidl 
in  the  streets ; bilious  vomiting,  a 
swollen  and  furred  tongue,  quick,  and 
feeble  pulse,  with  general  cessation  of 
the  secretions.  Swellings  in  the  groin 
and  ai’m-pits  now  show  themselves, 
which  are  either  light-red  or  of  a dark- 
purple  colour — the  latter  being  the  most 
fat;U.  In  bad  cases,  death  takes  place 
from  exhaustion  in  twelve  hours,  while 
in  others  it  is  more  retarded,  or  when 
recovery  is  effected,  a critical  perspira- 
tion breaks  out,  the  buboes  suppurate, 
and  idl  the  powers  gradually  return. 

Sect.  C. — JIillvrt  Fever. 

118.  This  tenn  is  applied  because 
the  fever  is  attended  by  an  eruption  of 
vesicles  resembling  miUet  seeds  in  colour 
mid  size.  It  is  decidedly  contagious, 
but  can  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  a 
distinct  fever,  as  it  more  commonly 
occurs  in  tlie  course  of  other  diseases, 
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such  as  inflammations  of  various  kinds, 
or  the  progress  of  recovery  from  child- 
birth, and  appears  to  bo  often  due  to 
over-clothing  in  bed.  Sometimes,  how- 
jver,  it  is  epidemic,  or  at  least  the 
eruption  accompanies  an  epidemic.  It 
appears  in  the  sliape  of  small  round 
vesicles  about  the  size  of  a millet  seed, 
with  a slight  sun'ounding  blush  of  in- 
flammation. It  is  most  abundant  on 
the  neck,  breast,  and  back,  and  often 
appears  and  disappears  more  than  once. 
The  vesicles  are  at  first  so  small  that 


they  can  scarcely  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  Miliary  fever  can  only  be 
confounded  with  eczema,  from  Which 
it  may  be  known  by  its  being  accom- 
panied by  fever,  which  is  absent  in  the 
latter,  and  by  the  separate  existence  of 
the  vesicles.  Tire  duration  is  very  un- 
certain, and  the  fever  is  not  diminished 
on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
Altogether  it  is  a most  indefinite  dis- 
ease, and  one  which  may  generally  be 
regarded  rather  as  a symptom  of  some 
other  complaint  than  as  one  sui  generis. 


CHAP.  VII. 

THEORY  OF  CONGESTION  ^VND  INFLAMMATION. 


Sect.  1. — Defixition  of  Congestion 
AN®  Inflammation. 

119.  These  two  diseased  conditions 
of  parts  of  the  system  are  somewhat 
alike,  in  the  evils  which  they  often 
produce,  and  in  both  of  them  being 
chiefly  coimected  with  the  blood  vessels 
and  their  contents.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a material  difference  between  the 
two ; and  as  tlie  treatment  required 
for  the  relief  of  one  is  often  opposed 
to  that  whicli  is  useful  for  the  other, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  as  far 
as  possible  able  to  distinguish  between 
them.  Tlie  two  have  several  symp- 
toms in  common,  and  to  the  unprac- 
tised observer  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  making  the  distinction.  In  both 
tlicre  is  a greater  quantity  of  blood 
collected  in  the  part,  causing  generally 
a sweUivg;  in  both  there  is  more  or 
less  increase  of  heat ; in  both  tlierc  is 
some  unusual  degree  of  redness  con- 
sequent upon  the  additional  supply  of 
blood  ; and  both  are  generally,  thougli 
not  always,  accompanied  by  pain. 
When,  therefore,  we  have  these  four 
symptoms  co-existing  in  any  part  of 
the  body — viz.,  swelling,  increased  heal, 
redness,  and  pain — ^it  is  clear  that  there 
is  either  congestion  or  inflammation 
present  in  it. 


120.  Though  the  term  Congestion 
is  constantly  used  by  all  those  in  the 
present  day  who  discuss  the  nature 
of  disease,  either  as  professionals  or 
amateurs,  yet  the  exact  nature  o:f  the 
process  in  which  it  consists  is  not 
clearly  ascertained,  and  arguments  on 
the  subject  are  continued  to  this  day. 
The  following,  however,  I believe  to 
be  the  most  probable  theory  of  its 
essence. 

121.  Congestion  may  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  two  quite  opposite 
kinds  of  disordered  action.  In  the  first, 
there  is  an  c.xcess  of  functional  activity 
of  the  part,  including  chiefly  an  in- 
creased flow  of  blood,  such  as  occurs 
in  persons  of  active  minds  and  sluggish 
bodies,  when  the  mental  faculties  are 
too  severely  taxed,  and  who  have  too 
large  a quantity  of  blood  supplied  to 
the  head,  as  shown  by  the  increased 
pulsations  of  the  carotid  arteries  and 
the  suffusion  of  the  eyes  and  face.  This 
is  an  instance  of  what  is  called  active 
congestion;  and  here  there  is  simply  an 
exaltation  of  the  natural  function,  but 
no  change,  and  the  flow  of  blood  is 
accelerated,  not  impeded,  which,  con- 
trary to  the  popular  belief,  is  the  case 
iu  congestion  of  the  secoml  hind,  usu- 
ally denominated  passive.  Here,  there 

I is  a deficiency  of  functional  energy  iu 
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the  part,  and  the  circulation  through  it 
is  retarded.-  As  instances  of  this  state, 
may  be  adduced  the  condition  of  the 
lungs,  when  there  is  any  obstacle  to 
the  proper  aeration  of  the  blood,  or  the 
I state  of  the  liver  when  bile  is  not  pro- 
I perly  secreted  by  its  cells.  Both  are 
I instantly  relieved  as  soon  as  the  pecu- 
j liar  duty  of  the  part  is  healthily  carried 
I on,  and  both  seem  to  depend  upon  a 
I want  of  tone  in  the  arteries,  from  the 
I blood  contained  in  them  being  in  an 
unfit  condition  to  give  the  proper  and 
accustomed  stimulus.  These  two  states 
of  congestion  have  each  a tendency  to 
lead  on  to  inflammation  ; but  we  must 
now  examine  as  to  that  condition,  and 
see  in  what  they  both  difler  from  it. 

122.  Inflammation  is  attended  by 
certain  symptoms  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
beyond  those  common  to  it  and  con- 
gestion, though  not  always  recognised 
at  first  sight.  Thus,  in  the  first  place, 
it  has  always  a tendency  to  change  the 
natural  function,  and  not  merely  to 
exalt  it ; and  hence,  in  inflammation  of 
serous  membranes,  theserum  is  clianged 
into  lymph  or  pus,  and  in  that  of 
! mucous  membranes  the  mucus  becomes 
serum  or  lymph  or  pus.  Secondly,  in 
the  blood,  as  the  necessary  precursor 
of  any  extensive  inflammation,  there  is 
always  found  an  increased  quantity  of 
fibrine,  amounting  to  nearly  one  per 
cent,  in  many  cases ; but  to  produce 
the  disease  itself  there  must  co-exist  a 
depressed  vitality  of  the  tissues  in  some 
part  of  the  body,  either  originated 
within  it,  or  from  accidental  circum- 
stance external  to  it.  This  unfits  them 
for  their  regular  duties,  and  especially 
for  their  nutrition.  Accompanying 
this  lowered  vitality  and  imperfect 
nutrition,  there  is  a languor  in  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  part,  and  a distended 
state  of  their  !walls,  which  leads  to  the 
unhealthy  process  to  which  I have 
alluded.  It  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered that  inflammation  for  its  de- 
velopment requires — 1st,  a peculiar 
state  of  the  blood;  and,  2ndly,  a loioer 
vitality  in  the  part  which  is  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  that  its  essence 
consists  in  a change  in  the  function  of 
the  part  aflected,  accompanied  by  the 


four  symptoms  enumerated  at  para- 
graph 119. 

Sect.  2. — Effects  of  Inflammation. 

123.  Inflammation  thus  consisting 
in  an  essential  change  in  the  functions 
of  the  part  affected,  accompanied  by 
the  symptoms  enumerated  at  par.  119, 
it  is  next  important  to  ascertain  what 
that  change  is.  "We  find  that  it  con- 
sists in — 1st,  the  deposit  of  lymph, 
which  is  almost  identical  in  composition 
with  the  fibrine  above  mentioned;  2nd, 
in  the  formation  of  pus,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  matter ; 3rd,  in  gan- 
grene, slough,  or  mortification,  as  a 
result ; but  this  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
change  in  the  function,  since  all  func- 
tion ceases  in  death.  Each  of  them 
must  now  form  the  subject  of  a separate 
examination,  as  they  are  all  of  great 
importance  in  the  investigation  of  in- 
flammation. There  are  also  some  other 
results  of  inflammation  enumerated  by 
some  authors,  such  as  an  increased  flow 
of  serum  and  mucus;  but  these  are 
rather  to  be  considered  as  the  conse- 
quences of  active  congestion  (par.  121) 
than  of  inflammation,  as  here  defined. 
The  two  processes  are  so  distinct,  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
term  inflammation  is  properly  confined 
to  that  here  described,  and  then  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  serous  and 
mucous  discharges,  while  still  serum  and 
mucus,  are  the  consequence  of  active 
congestion,  and  not  of  inflammation. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  only  a limitation  ot  terms, 
and  not  a discovery  of  a new  diseased 
action,  which  is  propounded  by  those 
who  make  the  distinction,  and  it  is 
more  for  the  sajee  of  greater  accuracy 
in  definition  than  for  any  other  purpose 
that  the  limitation  is  here  advocated. 

124.  A Deposit  of  Ly.mpii,  as  the 
result  of  inflammation,  may  be  made 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  an 
accident,  as  where  there  is  a cut  or 
tear,  and  the  two  surfaces  are  brought 
together.  Here  the  space  between  the 
two  is  filled  with  this  plastic  material, 
which  soon  becomes  organised  and 
glues  the  two  portions  together,  the 
process  being  called  “union  by  the  first 
intention.”  Under  highly  favourable 
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clrcunistaiicGs  there  is  little  or  no  in- 
flammation attendant  upon  this  process, 
and  the  union  is  completed  in  the 
course  of  about  four  days.  Exposure 
to  the  air,  after  the  first  two  or  three 
hours,  is  a sure  preventive  of  this 
process,  as  well  as  excessive  inflamma- 
tory action,  and  in  that  case  the 
fibrine  is  converted  into  pus,  and 
an  abscess  is  formed  in  the  one  case, 
or  else  a state  called  ulceration  is 
established  on  the  exposed  surface. 

125.  The  I’os  thus  fokaied  from 
fibrine  differs  from  the  lymph  in  not 
being  capable  of  organisation,  or,  in 
the  language  of  the  physiologist,  it  is 
not  a plastic  material.  It  is  a creamy, 
yellowish  white  fluid,  smooth  and  free 
from  offensive  smell  when  healthy,  in 
which  condition  it  is  said  to  be  laudable. 
But  either  lymph  or  pus  may  also  be 
poured  out  into  the  substance  of  an 
organ,  especially  if  it  is  of  an  open 
or  spongy  structure,  like  the  cellular 
membrane.  In  the  first  case  there  is 
a consolidation  of  the  texture,  which 
becomes  what  is  called  “hepatized,”  or 
“made  like  liver” — a very  common 
result  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs ; 
but  in  some  forms  of  inflammation  of 
the  cellular  membrane  pus  is  diffused 
in  small  quantities  through  its  cells, 
floating  in  serum,  and  without  any  walls 
of  lymph,  as  in  the  case  of  a common 
abscess.  The  two  fluids  are  also  both 
poured  out  in  the  closed  and  open  cavi- 
ties from  the  serous  and  mucous  mera- 
I branes  as  a result  of  inflammation.  As  a 
general  rule,  when  pus  is  formed  within 
the  substance  of  an  organ,  tlic  sur- 
rounding tissue  becomes  consolidated 
by  tlie  deposit  of  fibrine  in  the  shape 
of  lymph,  and  this  constitutes  a wall  of 
defence  which  confines  the  pus  within 
its  limits,  and  prevents  the  infiltration 
of  the  surrounding  tissues.  This  wall, 
or  bag,  with  its  contained  matter,  to- 
gether constitute  an  abscess.  AVhen,  on 
the  contrary,  pus  is  thrown  out  on  the 
surface,  there  is  generally  in  the  first 
place  an  inflammation  of  such  a nature 
that  the  tissue  dies  and  is  separated, 
leaving  a vacuity,  which  is  called  an 
ulcer.  If  this  process  extends,  the  ulcer 
is  said  to  be  a sloughing  ulcer ; while  on 
the  contrary,  if  tliere  is  a reparative 


process  going  on,  it  is  said  to  be  in  a 
healing  state.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
fibrine  thrown  out  is  partly  organiz- 
able,  and  forms  little  red  masses,  called 
granulations,  partly  pus,  which  has  no 
organizable  property.  The  granulations 
are  quickly  filled  with  blood  vessels, 
and  then  assume  the  nature  of  the 
adjacent  parts  with  which  they  cohere, 
and  by  contracting  bring  them  closer 
together,  so  as  completely  to  get  rid  of 
all  vestige  of  a wound.  These  granu- 
lations may  be  healthy  when  of  a size 
which  will  readily  lead  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a new  structure,  or  they  are  too 
low  and  feeble,  or  again  too  exuberant 
and  large,  and  then  called  “proud  flesh.” 

126.  Mortification,  Sloughing, 
or  Gangrene  is  the  entire  death  of  a 
part  of  the  body  ; and  though,  as  before 
remarked,  usually  considered  as  a re- 
sult of  inflammation,  yet  it  is  rather  a 
concomitant  than  an  effect.  Both  are 
produced  by  some  ulterior  cause  acting 
upon  the  part  affected,  which  has  sucli 
power  as  to  destroy  life  in  the  one 
portion,  and  to  establish  inflammation 
in  the  adjacent  tissues  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  dead  matter.  In  this  way  a 
caustic,  while  it  destroys  the  life  of  a 
portion  of  skin,  irritates  the  surrounding 
tissues  enougli  to  pi’oduce  an  ulceration 
of  the  whole  surface  in  contact  with  it, 
and  thus  not  only  to  get  rid  of  the  dead 
slough,  but  to  commence  a new  action 
which  will  fill  up  the  gap  with  new  skin. 

127.  By  comparing  the  whole  of 
the  symptoms  of  congestion  and  in- 
flammation, it  will  thus  appear  that 
though  on  a superficial  examination 
they  resemble  one  another,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  four  signs  of  increased 
lieat  and  redness,  swelling  and  pain, 
yet  they  have  essential  points  of 
difference ; first,  in  their  essence,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  increase  of  fibrine 
in  congestion  ; and,  secondly,  in  their 
consequences,  since,  in  congestion, 
there  is  no  cliange  of  function,  except 
a difference  of  degiTo  while  inflam- 
mation is  followed  by  the  secretion 
of  the  new  matters,  lymph  and  pus. 

Sect.  3. — Seats  of  Inflammation 
AND  Congestion. 

128.  Bearing  the  above  Icadinr 
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points  of  distinction  in  view,  we  must 
now  proceed  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  these  diseased  conditions  upon  the 
various  tissues  known  as  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes — the  celluiar, 
serous,  fibrous,  and  bony  tissues' — the 
glands  and  absorbents — all  of  whicli 
suffer  in  different  ways  from  inflam- 
mation and  congestion. 

Sect.  4. — Degrees  op  Activity  in 

iNFEAaiMATION. 

129.  Congestion  has  already  been 
described  as  active  and  passive,  wliich 
are  something  more  than  differences 
of  degree;  and  inflammation  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  consisting  of  the 
two  degrees  of  intensity  known  as 
acute  or  active,  and  chronic  or  slow. 
Sometimes  a third  variety  is  made, 
which  is  called  sub-acute ; but  the 
divisions  are  entirely  arbitrary,  and 
may  be  increased  to  any  extent.  From 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words 
used,  it  will  i-eadily  be  understood 
that  acute  inflammation  runs  its  course 
rapidly,  and  chronic  exactly  the  re- 
verse. Moreover,  inflammation  is  said 
to  be  of  a healthy  or  unhealthy  cha- 
racter, according  to  whether  it  has  a 
tendency  to  restore  the  part  to  a state 
of  health,  or  to  continue  its  inroads 
upon  it.  The  term  “ irritation  ” is 
very  often  confused  with  congestion 
or  inflammation ; but  as  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  the  consideratiem 
of  these  subjects,  it  is  omitted  alto- 
gether, being,  when  properly  applied, 
confined  to  ihe  agent  which  produces 
them,  and  not  to  the  effect  produced. 
Thus,  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  due 
to  the  irritation  of  lime  blorni  into 
it,  or  inflammation  of  the  skin  to  the 


irritation  of  its  nerves,  caused-  by  boil- 
ing water,  &c.,  &c.  Bearing  these 
remarks  in  view,  we  may  now  proceed 
to  the  inflammations  and  congestions 
of  the  various  structures. 

Sect.  5. — Sympathetic  Fever  ac- 

CO.MPANYTNG  INFLAMMATION. 

130.  4VTien  any  severe  or  extensive 
Inflammation  exists  for  any  length  of 
time,  a fever  of  a peculiar  character 
always  accompanies  it.  This  is  some- 
times called  inflammatory  fever;  but  as 
that  term  is  also  applied  to  a form  of 
continued  fever  accompanied  with  in- 
flammation, the  term  is  chosen  which 
heads  this  section.  The  symptoms  are 
not  different  from  those  which  have 
been  already  described  as  constituting 
continued  fever,  and,  as  in  that  case, 
there  is  a slight  aggravation  in  the 
evening,  and  a corresponding  remission 
in  the  morning.  The  heart  is  almost 
always  considerably  excited,  and  the 
pulse  quick,  full,  and  hard,  and  often 
strong,  though  sometimes  small  and 
wiry.  When  the  blood  is  drawn  it  is 
always  “buffed  and  cupped,”  the 
former  due  to  the  increased  quantity 
of  fibrine,  which  delays  the  coagula- 
tion, and  allows  the  red  particles  to 
sink  below  the  surface ; while  the  latter 
arises  from  the  contraction  of  the 
librine  drawing  in  the  upper  part,  and 
causing  it  to  form  a cupped  surface. 
This  state  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
a positive  proof  of  the  presence  of 
inflammation ; but  though  it  almost 
always  accompanies  that  condition,  it 
is  found  also  under  other  circum- 
stances, and  is  not  therefore  fully  to 
be  relied  ai. 
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CUAP.  VI II. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  AND  SKIN  IN  IIEAI.TIl 

and  DISEASE. 


Sect.  1 . — General  View  oe  the  Skin 
AND  Mucous  Membrane. 

131.  As  these  organs  are  continuous, 
and  may  each  he  considered  as  a modi- 
fication of  the  other,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising tliat  their  diseases  should  he 
nearly  alike.  Both  ai'e  extremely  well 
supplied  with  hlood  vessels ; in  the  case 
of  the  skin,  chiefly  for  the  due  nutri- 
tion of  its  nerves ; and  in  that  of  the 
mucous  merahrane,  for  the  processes  of 
ahsgrption  and  secretion,  which  it  is 
constantly  caixying  on.  Both  are  con- 
stantly submitted  to  irritating  in- 
fluences applied  to  their  respective 
surfaces,  and  in  hoth  we  find  the 
state  called  active  congestion  more  com- 
mon than  inflammation,  and  almost 
always  preceding  its  attacks. 

132.  The  mucous  membrane  being 
divided  into  several  portions,  according 
to  the  organs  which  it  lines,  it  may  he 
said  to  consist  of — 1st,  that  lining  the 
car,  mouth,  and  nose,  as  well  as  the 
front  of  the  eye ; 2nd,  that  of  the 
bronchial  tubes ; 3rd,  the  membrane 
lining  the  stomach  and  bowels;  4th, 
the- mucous  lining  of  the  contents  of 
the  pelvis  ; and,  3th,  the  linings  of  the 
ducts  of  the  various  glands.  These 
are  all  continuous  at  the  various  ex- 
ternal openings  with  the  skin,  so  that 
together  they  form  a complete  cover- 
ing and  lining,  between  which  tlie 
whole  animal  is  enclosed. 

133.  Both  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  consist  of  two  layers,  which 
In  the  former  are  called  cutis  and 
cuticle,  or  sometimes  derma  and  cpi- 
derma,  or,  again,  scarf  and  scarf-skin. 
In  the  mucous  membrane,  the  corre- 
sponding parts  receive  the  names  of 
torium  and  epithelium.  The  derma 
or  cutis  in  the  skin,  and  the  corium 
in  the  case  of  tlie  mucous  membrane 
are  composed  of  a tough  membrane, 
supporting  a vast  network  of  blood- 
vcssi-ls  and  nerves,  as  well  as  numerous 
small  glands  and  their  duds.  One 
surface  is  attached  to  the  body  by  | 


common  cellular  membrane,  the  other 
has  a velvety  structure,  which  is  called 
papillary  in  the  skin,  and  villous  in  tlie 
mucous  membrane.  On  the  general 
surface  of  the  body,  these  papilhe  are 
short  and  exceedingly  minute ; but  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  insides 
of  the  fingers  and  toes,  they  are  long 
and  of  considerable  size,  being  also 
distributed  in  rows.  The  corium  of  the 
mucous  membrane  varies  still  more  in 
the  forms  of  its  villous  surfaces,  which 
are  sometimes  like  honeycomb  cells, 
as  in  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  like 
very  projecting  papilla:,  ns  in  the  small 
intestines ; while  in  the  large  inte.?tines 
they  assume  the  honeycomb  form 
again,  but  in  a more  minute  state  of 
subdivision.  The  papillary  surface  of 
the  Cutis  secretes  the  cuticle,  which  at 
the  same  time  serves  to  defend  and 
protect  its  parent.  This  cuticle  varies 
much  in  thickness,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  body  which  it  protects, 
being  very  strong  and  homy  in  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  perform  any 
manual  labour,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
situations  where  regular  pressure  is 
made  upon  the  slun.  In  the  folds  of 
the  joints  where  there  is  little  pressure, 
and  where  the  skin  requires  to  be  very 
pliable,  the  cuticle  is  very  thin  and 
delicate.  As  fast  as  the  exteriof  is 
worn  away  by  friction  on  the  outside, 
fresh  layers  are  added  on  the  inside 
from  the  papillary  surface  of  the  skin. 
Throughout  the  mouth  and  gullet,  the 
epithelium  resembles  the  epidermis  in 
all  respects,  and  is  so  continuous  with 
it  at  the  margins  of  the  e.xtenial 
openings  that  it  is  difficidt,  when  the 
two  are  removed  entire,  to  fix  where 
the  cue  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  gullet  into  the 
stomach,  there  is  a change  of  character, 
and  the  epithelium  loses  much  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  epidermis,  being 
afterwards  nothing  more  than  a series 
of  minute  scales  covering  the  villous 
projections  of  the  membrane. 
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134.  The  Nails  and  Hair  are 
merely  different  forms  of  the  cuticle ; 
and  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  and 
PEiispiRATORY  GLANDS,  the  former 
lubricate  the  sldn,  and  the  latter  throw 
off  the  perspiration  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
whilst  the  network  of  nen'es  constitutes 
the  organ  of  touch.  So  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  wherever  epithelium  exists, 
secretion  takes  place,  differing  in  diffe- 
rent parts  according  to  tlie  nature  of 
the  scales  which  form  that  covering ; 
mucus  is  one  of  these  secretions,  and 
the  most  universal,  but  not  invariably 
present,  being  cliiefly  met  with  near 
the  excretory  channels  of  the  vai'ious 
glands.  Thus,  we  have  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  large  investing  membrane. 
Which  serves  as  an  envelope,  a series 
of  glands,  one  set  secreting  the  sensible 
and  insensible  perspiration  ; another, 
the  sebaceous  matter  which  lubricates 
tile  sldn  ; a third,  the  hair  to  serve  as 
a protection  and  ornament ; and  lastly, 
tlie  various  mucous  glands,  and  those 
forotherpurposeswhich  line  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  body.  (See  Tart  III. 
for  a more  minute  description  of  each 
of  these  parts.) 

135.  Mucus  is  a combination  of 
albumen  and  alkali,  and  when  healthy 
is  not  usually  viscid,  that  proiierty 
being  a sign  of  irritation  in  some  shape 
to  the  membrane  itself;  and  thus  we 
find,  on  examining  any  of  the  mucous 
surfaces  in  a state  of  health,  that  there 
is  notliing  like  jelly,  or  what  we  com- 
monly call  mucus,  upon  them.  There 
is  in  the  intestines  a constant  shedding 
of  epithelial  scales,  which  in  dissolving 
give  off  a mucus  of  a tliick  and  pul- 
taceous  consistence,  but  not  slimy  or 
%'isdd  ; and  when  we  see  tliis  appeai’- 
ance  in  any  intestinal  secretions,  we 
may  at  once  set  it  down  as  the  result 
of  disease. 

136.  Other  Fluids  are  secreted  by 
the  glands  and  villi  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, according  to  the  use  of  each 
organ  lined  by  tliat  membrane.  Thus, 
the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  in  the 
stomach  by  the  glands  situated  in  the 
membrane  lining  it ; in  the  same  way 
other  and  somewhat  similar  fluids 
carry  on  the  work  of  digestion  in  the 


small  intestines,  and  these  are  partly 
the  product  of  glands,  and  partly  of  the 
villous  coat  of  the  small  intestines.  Any 
derangement,  therefore,  of  this  im- 
portant organ  interferes  seriously  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  body,  and  pro- 
duces some  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
disease  connected  with  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

Sect.  2. — Effects  of  Inflammation 
AND  Congestion  on  the  Mucous 
Membrane  and  Skin. 

• 137.  As  both  of  these  membranes 
are  very  liable  to  irritation  from  ex- 
ternal causes,  so  they  are  often  roused 
to  a state  of  active  congestion,  and  this 
is  followed  sometimes  by  inflammation, 
without  the  blood  being  more  loaded 
with  fibriue  than  natural.  This  state 
of  active  congestion  produces  an  in- 
crease of  the  secretion  from  the  mucous 
surface,  sometimes  rendering  it  very 
watery  and  copious,  as  in  the  loo.se 
evacuations  from  the  bowels,  and  at 
others  producing  that  thick  viscid  fluid 
which  is  commonly  known  as  mucus, 
and  which  is  a complete  change  of  the 
natural  secretion  as  already  mentioned. 
AVhen  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  runs  very  high,  and  the 
blood  at  the  some  time  is  overloaded 
with  fibriue,  a layer  of  that  substance 
is  thrown  out  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  assuming  the  exact 
form  of  its  interior,  and,  as  it  were, 
making  “a  cast”  of  it.  Such  is  the 
result  of  the  disease  knoirn  as  croup, 
when  it  has  been  allowed  to  go  on 
unchecked  for  a few  hours.  So,  again, 
in  inflammation  of  the  bowels  shreds 
of  fibrine  or  lymph  are  often  thromi 
off,  marking  a high  state  of  the  disease, 
and  a similar  excess  of  fibrine  in  the 
blood.  Another  result  of  inflammation 
in  the  mucous  membranes  is  the  secre- 
tion of  pus,  and  this  indicates  tlie 
absence  of  the  epithelium  which  is 
necessary  to  the  production  of  mucus. 
IVlicn  therefore  pus  is  present  on  the 
free  surface  of  a raucous  membrane, 
we  may  know  that  the  epliithelium  is 
removed  from  a part  of  its  surface  cor- 
responding with  the  amount  of  the 
pus.  But  as  mucus  often  affords  to  j 
the  eye  the  appearance  of  pus,  It  is 
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only  by  the  microscope  that  wo  can  ^ 
with  certainty  detect  the  difference 
between  the  two,  the  latter  present- 
ing its  peculiar  pus-globule  under  the 
lens.  Lastly,  blood  is  often  poured  out 
by  tlie  vessels  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane without  an  absolute  rupture  of 
their  coats,  but  by  a species  of  oozing 
or  straining,  most  probably  from  their 
open  mouths.  When  this  comes  from 
the  small  bowels  it  is  generally  of  a 
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peculiarly  black  and  pitchy  appearance, 
unlike  blood  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

138.  The  forms  of  inflammation  and 
congestion  which  attack  the  skin  are 
very  various,  but  as  we  have  more 
opportunities  of  studying  their  pecu- 
liarities, they  are  only  perhaps  appa- 
rently more  so  than  those  "of  other 
parts  of  the  body.  They  are  generally 
described  as  eruptions,  or  sldn-diseases, 
and  as  such  I shall  here  consider  them. 


CHAP.  IX. 

INFL.AMMATION  AND  CONGESTION  OF  MUCOUS  SUEFACES. 


Sect.  1. — Cat.verh  and  Influenza. 

139.  When,  as  the  result  of  ex- 
posure to  a blast  of  cold  air,  called  “ a 
draught,”  the  nervous  expansions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  Uning  the  mouth, 
throat,  nose,  and  eyes  have  been  par- 
tially paralysed,  an  increased  quantity 
of  blood  is  admitted  into  them,  with  a 
slow  and  sluggish  current  through  the 
vessels,  and  accompanied  by  a certain 
amount  of  feverish  disturbance.  This 
is  commonly  called  an  ephemeral  fever 
in  tlie  first  instance,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  local  condition  is  one  at  first  of 
congestion,  frequently  followed  by  in- 
flammation of  the  membrane,  and 
showing  its  results  in  a flow  of  viscid 
mucus  from  the  cavities  of  the  nose, 
which  is  commonly  called  “ a cold  in 
the  head.”  Such  is  the  most  familiar 
fonm  of  ordinary  congestive  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  that  is 
to  say,  of  congestion  followed  by  in- 
flanunation,  which  latter  process  appears 
to  be  an  effort  of  the  natural  powers  to 
get  rid  of  the  congestion  by  a discharge 
of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  vessels. 

HO.  Catarkii  (commonly  called 
“ a cold”)  being  the  type  of  the  inflam- 
mations of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
tlie  air  passages,  and  being  exceedingly 
well  toown  to  moat  of  us  by  practical 
experience,  serves  as  a comparison  with 
other  inflammations  of  these  organs. 


Nevertheless  this  catarrh  is  not  always 
confined  to  the  eyes,  mouth,  nose,  and 
chest;  but  sometimes  after  “catching 
cold,”  there  is  a similar  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  bladder,  and  indeed 
lasting  the  same  time,  and  attended 
wuth  the  same  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. I have  frequently  known  great 
alarm  expressed  even  by  medical  prac- 
titioners at  the  appearance  of  half  a 
pint  of  purulent  mucus  in  the  morning 
instead  of  urine,  but  when  unaccom- 
panied by  organic  mischief  in  the  kid- 
neys, it  is  sometimes  merely  a “ catarrh 
of  the  bladder,”  which  requires  only 
soothing  treatment  and  quiet  for  a few 
days  to  cure  itself.  It  appears  that  the 
essence  of  the  disease  is  congestion  of 
some  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
as  the  result  of  over-stimulus  to  its 
nerves  from  some  cause,  which  may  be 
the  draught  of  cold  air,  or  an  epidemic 
poison,  or  any  other  cause  of  a like 
nature.  Tins  not  only  brings  on  con- 
gestion, but  also  inflammatory  fever 
with  it,  and  the  result  is  either  a 
catarrh  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose, 
called  “ a cold  in  the  head,”  or  bron- 
chitis if  it  attacks  the  bronchial  tubes, 
or  catarrh  of  the  bladder  in  the  case 
just  described. 

141.  Influenza  is  aii  epidemio 
catarrh,  usually  eudhig  in  bronchitis. 
The  whole  mucous  membrane  is 
pcisoned,  the  appetite  goes,  there 
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is  first  a “cold  in  the  liead”  then 
bronchitis,  and  all  along  flatulence 
and  loss  of  tone  in  the  stomach, 
with  great  prostration  of  strength. 
The  difference  from  ordinary  catarrh 
is  solely  in  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  in  the  great  prostration  of 
strengtli,  aU  of  which  seem  to  depend 
upon  some  poisonous  element  in  the 
air,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  and  of  its  effects  only  tliat 
they  are  epidemic.  By  these  circum- 
stances only  can  influenza  be  known 
from  catarrh. 

142.  With  regard  to  the  precise 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  in 
eitlier  of  these  states,  when  we  mspect 
the  membrane  in  a part  which  is 
visible,  we  find,  as  in  the  front  of  the 
eye,  where  the  conjunctiva  is  natu- 
rally wl'iite,  that  after  exposure  to  a 
draught  of  cold  air,  it  is  covered  with 
a network  of  vessels  carrying  red 
blood,  its  arteries  and  veins  being  so 
dilated  from  the  effect  of  the  over 
stimulus,  that  they  no  longer  refuse  to 
admit  the  red  globules  of  the  blood, 
but  allow  them  to  pass  into  their 
canals ; so  again  wth  the  throat, 
under  similar  circumstances,  its  mem- 
brane is  no  longer  pale  and  thin,  bnt 
it  is  become  puffy,  red,  and  .shining, 
and  is  evidently  spongy  with  blood. 

Sect.  2.  — Laryngeai.  and  Bron- 

CIILAL  INFI/AMJIATIONS. 

143.  Very  frequently  the  above 
condition  of  this  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  extends  domiwards  through 
the  iarj-nx  to  the  tracliea  and  bron- 
chial membrane,  producing  sometimes 
active  inflammation  of  the  larynx, 
called  LARYNGITIS;  or  when  passing 
over  this  part  it  “settles"  on  the 
membrane  lining  the  smaller  tubes, 
it  is  called  bronchitis,  a term  wliich 
is  now  in  very  eoimnon  use.  In 
this  transit  there  is  almost  always 
a period  of  time  during  which  the 
larjuix  suffers  acutely,  although  often 
of  short  duration.  There  is  then  con- 
siderable pain  in  speaking,  and  often 
hoarseness,  or  entire  loss  of  voice 
above  the  whisper,  together  wth  a 
short  hacking  cough,  which  is  exqui- 
sitely painful.  After  tliis  has  disap- 


peared, from  the  progress  downwards 
of  the  disease,  the  cough  is  the  pro- 
minent symptom,  which  is  at  first 
harsh  and  dry,  and  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  pain  in  the  effort, 
referred  either  to  the  root  of  the 
throat,  or  often  to  the  muscles  of  the 
ehest  or  abdomen  only.  Sometimes 
the  respiration  is  not  disturbed,  being 
quite  free  in  the  intervals  of  the 
cough ; while  at  others  it  is  more  fre- 
quent than  natural,  together  with 
some  difficulty  in  the  inspirations,  the 
sensation  being  described  as  like 
breathing  through  a sponge.  On 
taking  a deep  and  slow  inspiration, 
there  is  no  pain  felt,  except  from  the 
soreness  already  described  as  attending 
on  the  eough.  After  a short  time, 
varying  greatly  in  different  cases,  an 
expectoration  of  a white  and  frothy 
mucus  commences,  which  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  yellow,  and 
often  at  last  caimot  be  distinguished 
from  pus.  Blood  is  sometimes  also 
mixed  with  this  in  small  streaks.  As 
it  progresses,  the  sjunptoms  gradually 
disappear,  and  the  parts  return  to 
their  natural  state ; or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  breatliing  becomes  more  mid 
more  difficult,  the  membrane  fills  out 
with  blood,  and  becomes  more  mid 
more  swollen,  so  as  to  impede  the 
admission  of  air,  and  the  patient  dies 
suffocated,  the  sticky  mucus  aiding 
the  puffy  membrane  in  filling  up  the 
tubes.  Such  is  the  regular  type  of 
the  disease  known  as  acute  bronchitis ; 
but  there  are  also  the  forms  knoira  as 
chronic  bronchitis,  spasmodic  bron- 
chitis, or  asthma,  and  senile  bron- 
chitis, as  well  as  that  epidemic  and 
contagious  form  of  broncliitis  known 
by  the  name  of  hooping-cough,  and 
common  among  the  young  people  of 
this  country. 

144.  Chronic  Bronchitis  is  gene- 
rally a remnaut  from  the  acute  form, 
but  sometimes  it  comes  cn  without 
any  ))revious  stage  of  that  disease. 
This  is  what  is  commonly  called  “ a 
cough,”  in  that  stage  which  exists 
beyond  a few  days  or  a week,  and 
especially  where  it  assumes  the  form 
known  as  “a  winter  cough."  AVhen 
the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  and 
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there  is  a copious  secretion  of  a viscid 
yellow  mucus,  especially  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  disease  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  “humoral  asthma.”  In 
chronic  bronchitis,  the  expectoration 
may  be  of  any  variety,  from  the  thin 
frothy  form  of  mucus,  like  beaten 
white  of  egg,  to  the  thick  purulent 
secretion  which  I have  just  mentioned 
as  met  with  it  in  humoral  asthma. 
There  is  often  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  every  variety  of  cough,  from  the 
loose  ea.sy  kind  to  the  tight  and  bark- 
ing form,  which  is  so  distressing  both 
to  the  sufferer  and  his  friends.  The 
pulse  is  seldom  much  affected,  and 
there  is  no  fever,  but  the  strength 
suffers  considerably  in  many  cases. 
Unless  there  is  a complication  -with 
tubercular  disease,  this  form  of  bron- 
chitis is  seldom  fatal. 

14.5.  In  Spasmodic  Bronchitis,  the 
clilcf  peculiarity  consists  in  the  sud- 
denness of  the  attack,  wliicli  often 
comes  on  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  to  such  an  extent  as  apparently 
to  threaten  life.  The  patient  may  be 
left  quite  well,  and  in  half  an  hour  he 
may  be  found  leaning  over  the  back  of 
a chair  gasping  for  breath,  and  with 
bis  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head,  and  a 
general  appearance  of  distress,  which 
is  most  trying  to  the  inexperienced 
witness.  There  is  a feeling  as  if  a 
cord  was  tied  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  threatening  immediate 
suffocation;  the  speech  is  low  and 
difficult,  for  want  of  breath ; the 
skin  is  pale  and  cadaverous,  but 
covered  with  perspiration,  and  the 
lips  as  well  as  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
blue.  All  tlie  muscles  of  respiration 
may  be  seen  in  violent  action,  and  the 
recumbent  position  is  wholly  out  of 
the  question.  If  the  breath  is  held 
for  a second  or  two  by  a powerful 
effort  of  the  ivill,  a single  full  inspira  - 
tion may  be  made,  wliich  is  not  the 
case  in  the  Inst  stages  of  ordinary 
bronchitis.  Tliis  relief,  however,  is 
so  transient  as  to  be  of  no  use 
to  the  patient,  and  only  serves  to 
assist  in  the  diagnosis.  In  spite  of 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  if  tlio 
heart  is  not  diseased,  and  tlie  lungs 
are  otherwise  sound,  asthma  very 


seldom  ends  fatally,  unless  neglected, 
or  the  remedies  used  are  so  powerful  as 
to  be  necessarily  attended  -with  inju- 
rious results.  The  disease  consists  in 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
togetlier  with  spasm  of  the  posterior 
fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes ; and 
there  is  seldom  any  subsequent  in- 
flammation of  an  acute  character,  the 
chief  sequel  being  a low  chronic  bron- 
chitis, with  a liberal  flow  of  frothy 
mucus. 

146.  Senile  Bronchitis  is  a form 
of  chronic  bronchitis  which  attacks  old 
people,  attended  with  the  usual  symp- 
toms, but  in  a very  obstinate  manner. 
It  often  attacks  old  people  in  several 
successive  winters,  and  finally  carries 
them  off  by  an  accumidation  of  mucus, 
which  they  have  not  strength  to  ex- 
pectorate. 

147.  Hooping-cough  is  undoubtedly 
a contagious  disease,  and  is  probably 
also  epidemic  in  its  character.  By 
many  it  is  supposed  to  be  wholly  of  a 
nervous  origin — that  is  to  say,  uncon- 
nected with  any  ordinary  inflammation 
of  the  parts  wliich  arc  apparently  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  This,  however,  is 
a purely  theoretical  opinion,  and  is 
founded  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  the 
cough  continues  beyond  the  time  when 
there  are  any  bronchial  changes  to 
account  for  it,  and  also  that  its  nature 
is  different  from  any  other,  commonly 
accompanying  simple  bronchial  affec- 
tions. It  appears  to  me  that  the  evi- 
dence is  strongly  in  favour  of  its  being 
an  inflammation  of  a particularly  low 
kind,  very  closely  allied  to  passive  con- 
gestion, and  accompanied  in  its  latter 
stages  by  spasm  of  the  glottis.  It 
may  be  considered  as — 1st,  simple  con- 
gestive hooping-cough,  which  is  the 
type  of  the  disease  ; and,  2nd,  inflam- 
matory hooping-cough,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  active  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  or  bowels,  or  sometimes  by 
disease  of  the  brain. 

148.  Simple  Congestive  Hooping- 
cough  generally  begins  with  all  tho 
symptoms  of  an  ordinary  cough,  lasting 
from  ten  days  to  three  weeks.  At  tho 
end  of  this  time  a slight  “ whoop”  is 
heard  now  and  then,  by  which  tho 
experienced  car  at  once  ' detects  the 
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nature  of  the  disease.  The  whoop  is 
made  after  two  or  three,  often  even 
more,  violent  short  expiratory  coughs, 
when,  the  face  being  already  turgid 
with  the  effort,  a long  and  peculiar 
inspiration  is  made,  as  if  the  breath 
were  drawn  with  difficulty  through  a 
vibrating  substance,  giving  out  a ring- 
ing crow.  Presently  another  series  of 
coughs  is  given,  followed,  as  before,  by 
a whoop,  and  then,  or  perhaps  after  a 
third  lit,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  vomited  up,  and  there  is  an  in- 
terval of  rest  for  some  short  time. 
Very  often  tliere  is  witli  the  vomiting 
an  expectoration  of  stringy  mucus ; 
sometimes  tlie  straining  is  so  severe,  as 
to  occasion  bleeding  from  the  nose,  or 
from  the  membraue  of  the  eyes,  the 
mouth,  or  bronchial  tubes.  In  the 
intervals  the  cliild  is  free  from  fever, 
and  eats  and  sleeps  well.  Tlie  number 
of  these  paroxysms  in  the  day  varies 
greatly,  sometimes  occurring  three  or 
four  times  only  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  at  others  tormenting  the 
child  every  half-liour.  When  this 
stage  of  tlie  disease,  in  whicli  tlie 
wlioop  is  developed,  has  lasted  about 
three  weeks,  it  begins  to  decline,  the 
paro.xysins  becoming  less  violent,  and 
the  intervals  between  them  longer,  and 
generally  in  about  three  mouths  the 
disease  wholly  disappears  ; but,  ou  the 
slightest  “ cold,”  it  is  apt  to  return ; 
and,  on  this  account,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  any  chauce  of  such 
an  event  by  every  possible  precaution 
short  of  confinement  to  the  house, 
whicli  is  prejudicial,  from  its  effect  up- 
on tlie  general  health.  Hooping-cough, 
if  uncomplicated  by  other  diseases,  is 
not  attended  with  much  danger,  except 
to  very  delicate  young  children.  It  is 
also  very  rarely  to  be  met  ivith  attack- 
ing the  same  person  twice. 

149.  INFLAMSIATORYIIOOPING-COUGII 
may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the 
same  contagion  as  congestive  hooping- 
cough,  but  attaclung  children  whose 
blood  is  loaded  ivith  fibrine,  and  there- 
fore predisposed  to  inflammation.;  while 
those  whose  blood  is  in  a perfectly 
healthy  state,  altliough  the  containing 
vessels  are  diilated  from  the  influence 
>f  the  poison,  so  as  to  produce  con- 


gestion in  the  first  stage,  and  spasm 
with  it  in  the  second ; yet  they  do  not 
go  farther,  and  there  is  no  deposit  of 
lymph  ill  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
nor  is  there  any  effusion  of  serum  under 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
as  sometimes  occurs  in  the  bronchitis 
of  liooping-cough.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  ill  the  intervals  of  the  cough  that 
the  breathing  is  still  hurried,  and  that 
there  is  a rattling  noise  in  the  chest, 
with  working  of  the  nostrils,  and  a 
good  deal  of  fevorisliness,  we  may 
generally  conclude  that  there  is  more 
or  less  inflammation  of  one  or  both  of 
the  structures  implicated  in  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia.  It  is  seldom,  I be- 
lieve, in  this  disease  that  one  is  affected 
without  the  otlier,  aud  if  there  is  this 
inflammatory  tendencyin  the  blood  both 
will  be  sure  to  suffer  more  or  less.  The 
stethoscope  detects  these  conditions  by 
the  usual  symptoms — for  which  see 
Pneumonia.  Such  an  attack  should 
never  be  left  to  the  care  of  any  but  the 
experienced  practitioner. 

150.  Inflammatory  Hooping-cough 
may  be  complicated  with  diarrhoea,  in 
which  case  there  is  generally  remittent 
fever  accompanying  the  two,  and  the 
symptoms  are  those  of  that  disease, 
with  the  addition  of  this  peculiar 
cough.  It  is  a most  severe  and  dan- 
gerous state  of  things,  and  requiring 
very  careful  treatment. 

151.  Hooping-cough  occurring  in 
children  predisposed  to  convulsions,  or 
any  other  disease  of  the  brain,  is  very 
apt  to  produce  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  strain  upon  that  organ ; it  may,  how- 
ever, be  considered  as  only  prodacing 
them  by  the  mechanical  pressure  which 
it  causes  upon  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
Such  a complication  adds  greatly  to  the 
dangers  of  the  case,  and  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  treatment,  in  consequence  of 
the  necessity  for  guarding  against  the 
mischief  iu  that  important  organ,  the 
brain,  as  well  as  against  the  general 
weakness  attending  always  upon  tlie 
disease. 

152.  Laryngitis  and  Croup. — Just 
as  the  various  inflammations  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  bronchi 
have  received  the  name  of  bronchitis, 
modified  by  the  adjectives  acute,  chronic. 
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spasmodic,  and  senile,  so  the  corres- 
ponding disease  wlicu  attacking  the 
laT^nx  is  called  iaryiir/ilis,  'which  also 
may  be  acute  or  chronic;  and  if  the 
trachi'a  is  the  seat,  then  the  name 
iracheUii  is  attached  to  the  disease,  or, 
in  common  English,  a'oup. 

153.  Acute  Earvncitis  is  a most 
severe  and  dangerous  inflammation  of 
the  larynx,  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  inflammatory  fever.  It  begins  by 
hoarseness,  -with  a husky,  painful,  and 
convulsive  cough.  The  larynx  when 
pressed  is  sore,  and  the  pressure  gene- 
riUly  brings  on  the  cough.  There  is 
generally  some  degree  of  “sore-throat,” 
and  the  fauces  look  swollen  and  red. 
The  breathing  soon  becomes  ditflcult, 
the  countenance  shows  anxiety,  the 
recumbent  position  occasions  a sensa- 
tion of  suffocation,  tiie  lips  are  blue, 
the  skin  else-n-here  either  pale,  or,  if 
the  colour  is  “ settled,”  of  a livid  hue ; 
the  pulse  quick  and  hard,  the  voice 
soon  is  reduced  to  a ■wliisper,  and  the 
respiration  becomes  speedily  so  labo- 
rious as  to  threaten  suffocation,  •which 
rapidly  takes  place  if  reh'ef  is  not 
allbrded.  The  usual  period  elapsing 
before  death  is  about  three  or  four 
days,  but  a shorter  interval  has  often 
sufliced,  and  hence  the  friends  of  a 
patient  so  situated  should  lose  no  time 
in  obtaining  advice.  The  scat  of  the 
disease  is  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  interior  of  the  larynx,  which  be- 
comes injected  with  blood,  and  beneath 
its  coats  scrum  is  effused  in  the  cellular 
membrane  attaching  it  to  the  cartilages 
and  muscles  of  the  larynx.  This  is  a 
very  peculiar  condition,  and  more 
rnarked  here  than  in  any  other  situa- 
tion ; but  perhaps  it  is  more  carefully 
noticed  here,  because  its  presence  is  so 
seriously  prejudicial  to  life,  from  the 
swelling  in  so  confined  a space  more 
or  less  obliterating  the  channel  for  the 
passage  of  air.  Hence  the  amount  of 
effusion  (called  mdema)  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  important  feature  in  the 
disease.  It  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  bronchitis  by  the  absence  of  the 
signs  of  that  disease,  as  evidenced  on 
examining  the  chest,  and  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  severe  local  pain  and  the 
oomplctc  loss  of  voice;  from  croup. 
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also,  it  is  ea.sily  kno^vn,  by  the  want 
of  the  peculiar  sound  given  out  in  that 
disease,  as  we  shall  presently  find.  The 
cause  is  generally  exposure  to  cold  in  a 
subject  predisposed  to  inflammation. 

3 54.  Chronic  L.vp.yxgitis  presents 
the  same  local  symptoms,  but  in  a less 
marked  degree,  arid  unaccompanied  by 
the  fever  and  distress  -which  are  so 
urgent  in  the  acute  form.  It  is  an 
affair  of  weeks  or  months  instead  of 
days,  and  there  is  generally  some  little 
expectoration  of  yellow  or  blood-stained 
muco-purulcnt  fluid.  There  is  the 
same  thickening  and  inflammation  of 
the  membrane ; and  in  the  later  stages 
it  ulcerates,  the  loss  of  substance  some- 
times extending  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx.  The  cause  is  often  to  be  found 
in  the  combined  effect  of  spirit-driuldng 
and  exposure  to  the  weather,  as  in  the 
hackney  cabmen  of  large  towms,  who 
are  peculiai-ly  subject  to  its  ravages. 
Also,  in  some  forms  of  phthisis,  the 
disease  seems  to  commence  in  the 
larynx  by  ulceration  without  previous 
inflammation.  The  peculiar  stridulous 
voice,  without  any  signs  of  disease  of 
the  chest,  will  generally  serve  to  detect 
this  chronic  form  of  laryngitis. 

155.  Croup  is  the  most  common  of 
all  active  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air  passages,  except 
bronchitis.  It  is  said  to  reside  in  the 
trachea  alone,  but  the  inflammation 
always  extends  in  some  degree  to  the 
larynx.  It  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  excess  of  fibriue  in  the  blood,  which 
leads  to  a rapid  pouring  out  of  Ijunph, 
rather  than  to  any  precise  .spot  which 
is  liable  to  the  inflammation.  AVhera 
this  exists,  as  in  many  strong,  hearty 
children,  on  the  slightest  “ cold,”  the 
mucous  membrane  takes  on  this  kind 
of  inflammation,  and  a thick  layer  of 
of  white  curdy-looking  membrane  is 
thro;vn  out  on  the  inside  of  the  trachea 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  hoarseness 
and  wheezing  attendant  upon  simple 
inflammation  are  soon  followed  by  such 
a harsh  rasping  noise  in  breathing, 
that  the  child  may  be  heard  fl’om  one 
room  to  another.  1 1 may  be  compared 
to  a rapid  snoring,  more  nearly  than  to 
any  other  familiar  sound,  but  it  is  not 
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exactly  like,  nevertheless,  being  less 
coarse  and  sonorous.  By  and  by  this 
noise  becomes  more  metallic ; and,  if 
unrelieved,  is  most  distressing,  and  is 
accompanied  by  great  struggling  for 
breath,  witli  anxiety  of  countenance, 
n constant  short  cough,  which  partakes 
of  the  same  soimd  as  the  breatliing, 
and  blueness  of  the  lips  and  hands. 
Towards  the  last  some  portions  of  the 
white  membrane  are  often  dislodged, 
and  occasionally  long  and  perfect  tubes 
are  brought  up,  which  exactly  corre- 
spond witli  the  interior  of  the  trachea 
or  bronchi.  Their  dislodgment  gives 
great  temporary  relief,  but  if  the 
remedies  used  are  not  equal  to  the 
occasion,  more  lymph  is  given  off,  and 
suffocation  closes  the  scene.  It  is  a 
disease  of  early  life  chiefly,  though 
sometimes  occurring  after  the  adult 
period.  Those  who  have  had  one 
attack  are  peculiarly  liable  to  others, 
and  it  is  very  apt  to  run  in  families. 
It  runs  its  course  so  rapidly,  that  the 
loss  even  of  an  hour  or  two  will  often 
be  fatal,  the  average  duration  of  the 
disease  being  about  forty-eight  hours. 
The  pecubar  noise  once  heard  wiU 
always  detect  the  disease. 

156.  Spasmodic  Croup  differs  from 
genuine  croup,  in  being  merely  a 
symptom  of  other  diseases,  and  in  not 
being  of  an  inflammatory  character. 
It  has,  however,  similar  paroxysms, 
in  which  there  is  a great  noise  made 
in  the  tliroat;  the  difference  being  that 
these  are  not  permanent,  but  leave  tlie 
cliild  at  intervals  quite  free.  It  comes 
on  as  a result  of  Irritation  of  some 
kind,  generally  tliat  of  teething,  or 
worms,  or  in  hydrocephalus ; and  it 
cannot  be  considered  ns  an  inflamma- 
tion, but  rather  as  a species  of  spasm. 

Sect.  3. — Inixammation  of  the 

Mucous  MEMBmvNE  OF  THE  Sto- 

mach AND  Bovees. 

157.  Gastritis,  or  inflammation  of 
tlic  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  stomach, 
like  most  otlier  diseases  included  in 
this  cliapter,  may  bo  either  acute  or 
clirouic.  Tlie  former  is  rarely  met 
with,  except  as  the  result  of  poison,  tlie 
symptoms  attendant  on  wliich  are  given 


under  the  head  of  poisons.  Sometimes, 
however,  we  meet  with  acute  gastritis 
in  the  adult ; and  in  the  infant  it  is  not 
unusual  to  meet  with  it,  showing  itself 
in  one  of  the  many  forms  of  “ thrush.” 
Tlie  symptoms  are  a burning  pain  in 
tlie  pit  of  the  stomach,  increased  on 
pressure  and  after  swallowing  food; 
constant  vomiting,  frequently  hiccup, 
entire  loss  of  appetite,  accompanied  by 
n sensation  of  sinking,  and  great  pros- 
tration of  strength;  pulse  quick,  hard, 
and  wiry  ; excessive  thirst ; tongue  red 
and  glazed,  as  if  skinned;  countenance 
anxious,  sleep  disturbed,  and  some  in- 
flammatory fever,  not  very  high.  In 
infants,  the  whole  inside  of  the  mouth 
is  covered  with  patches  of  white  lymph, 
the  intervals  being  red  and  sliiny.  In 
the  early  stage  there  is  generally  con- 
stipation, but  afterwards  profuse  diar- 
rhoea often  sets  in,  the  motions  being 
green  and  offensive.  Chronic  gas- 
tritis differs  only  from  the  above  in  the 
symptoms  coming  on  more  gradually, 
and  with  less  severity.  There  is  alKi 
seldom  any  hiccup,  and  the  pain  on 
pressure  is  not  so  severe.  It  is  gene- 
rally the  result  of  bad  diet,  and  in 
neglected  children  is  a common  disease. 

158.  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery 
are  terms  used  loosely  by  medical  wri- 
ters to  describe  any  unusual  flow  from 
the  bowels  of  thin  faeces,  watery  fluid, 
or  mucus ; but  the  majority  attach 
to  diaiThcca  the  meaning  of  a milder 
flow,  chiefly  arising  from  the  small 
intestines;  while  the  term  dysentery 
is  confined  to  those  inflammatory 
states  of  the  large  bowels  which 
produce  a discharge  of  bloody  mucus, 
or  sometimes  of  watery  fluid  mixed 
with  shreds  of  lymph.  Diarrhoea,  in 
fact,  may  be  said  to  consist  in  a state 
of  congestion,  either  active  or  passive, 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines,  ns  well  as  often  of  the 
large ; wliile  dysentery  properly  means 
an  inflammation  chiefly  of  the  lower 
bowels,  accompanied  by  a secretion 
of  ftbrmous  matter  in  the  shape  of 
lymph,  and  arising  frnui  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  blooi  or  from  epidemic 
causes  acting  on  it. 

15!).  DduirhoeiV,  in  its  mildest  form, 
seems  to  be  merely  dependent  upon 
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excessive  irritability  of  the  absorbents 
of  the  small  intestines,  so  that  they 
refuse  to  take  up  the  liquid  elements 
of  the  food,  but  pass  them  off  through 
tlio  canal.  Another  form  depends 
upon  excessive  action  in  the  mem- 
brane depending  upon  mental  excite- 
ment, after  which  a large  quantity  of 
fluid  is  thrown  off,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  sweat  of  fear.  While,  again, 
we  have  a form  of  diarrhoc.a,  in  which, 
from  a want  of  tone,  the  vessels  of  the 
part  give  out  their  watery  particles  by 
a kind  of  oozing.  But  beyond  these 
wo  have  the  active  congestion  pro- 
duced from  the  irritation  of  an  unwhole- 
some diet,  or  from  excess  in  quantity 
either  of  eatables  or  drinkables,  and 
especially  from  large  quantities  of 
food.  These  seem  to  cause  an  increased 
flow  of  blood,  followed  by  a large 
secretion  of  wateiy  fluids,  or  often  of 
cxcrementitious  matters,  and  of  bile 
m particular.  When  there  is  a thick 
tenacious  mucus  in  large  quantities, 
and  especially  if  stained  with  blood, 
there  is  evidence  of  Intense  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the 
irritation  of  food,  or  from  that  of 
hardened  fa:ces,  called  scijhalce.  In  the 
latter  stages  of  phthisis,  and  some 
other  diseases,  there  is  such  a want 
of  tone  in  the  vessels  that  they  give 
way,  and  their  contents  pour  out  in 
large  quantities,  producing  a fearfid 
depression,  and  if  not  checked  speedily 
ending  in  death.  Diarrhoea  may  be 
distinguished  from  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  (the  serous  coat),  by  the 
absence  of  pain  on  pressure  of  the 
abdomen,  which  generjilly  aflbrds  relief 
in  this  disease,  while  in  the  case  of  in- 
flammation of  the  serous  membrane, 
the  pain  is  frightfully  aggravated  by  it. 
With  these  various  forms  of  diarrhoea, 
it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  class 
them  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
evacuations,  as — 1st,  simple  diarrhoea, 
in  which  tlic  motions  m'e  healthy  in 
character,  but  much  too  loose;  2nd, 
bilious  diarrhoea,  in  which  there  is  an 
excessive  flow  of  bile  acting  ns  a 
purgative;  3rd,  watery  diarrhoea ; 4fh, 
mucous  diarrhoea;  and,  6th,  the  diar- 
rhoea with  frothy  white  motions,  in 
which  bile  is  wholly  absent.  Those 


will  all  require  different  treatment,  to 
be  hereafter  alluded  to. 

IGO.  Dysentery,  as  I before  re- 
marked, consists  in  inflammation 
rather  than  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  intestines. 
The  usual  definition  of  the  disease  is 
as  follows : — Frequent  mucous  stools, 
often  stained  with  blood,  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  griping,  and  an  ineffectual 
straining,  called  tenesmus,  which  is 
peculiarly  distressing.  There  is  some 
little  fever  and  great  prostration  of 
strength  ; and,  in  most  cases,  there  is 
an  epidemic  cause  for  the  disease.  We 
have  here,  also,  every  shade  and 
variety  of  intensity,  from  the  mild 
dysentery  of  temperate  climates  to 
the  frightful  diseases  known  and 
dreaded  m tropical  regions.  In  this 
country  it  usually  commences  with 
liquid  feculent  evacuations,  which  soon 
become  mucous,  and  are  often  tinged 
with  blood.  There  is  frequent  griping 
and  tenesmus,  but  no  fixed  pain  in 
the  bowels.  There  is  generally  slight 
fever  and  some  thust,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.  This  goes  on  for  seven 
or  eight  days,  and  is  seldom  attended 
with  fatal  results.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  has  prevailed  epidemically, 
and  then  the  discharges  have  been 
beyond  the  restraining  powers  of 
medicines,  and  the  strength  has  been 
exhausted  in  a few  days.  Dysentery 
IN  HOT  CELiEVTES  is  thus  described 
by  Sir  George  Ballingall “ The  eva- 
cuations are  generally  copious,  of  a 
fluid  consistence,  without  miy  peculiar 
fmtor ; sometmies  streaked  with  blood, 
and  at  other  times  a small  qu.antity 
of  blood  is  voided  in  a separate  form, 
unmixed  with  the  faecal  matter.  The 
pulse  in  this  st.age  of  the  disease  is 
seldom  altered,  the  heat  of  the  skin  is 
not  perceptibly  increased,  and  the 
tongue  is  frequently  but  little  changed 
in  its  appearance.  There  is  always  a 
gi-eat  prostration  of  strength  and  de- 
pression of  spirits,  the  fonner  symptom 
being  always  strongly  dwelt  upon  by 
the  patient,  the  appetite  is  indiffe- 
rent, and  the  thirst  urgent.  To  these 
symptoms  succeed  a fixed  p-aiii  in  the 
hypognstrium,  more  or  less  acute,  the 
pain  e.xtendiiig  to,  and  peculiarly 
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urgent  in,  one  or  both  iliac  regions, 
and  sometimes  to  be  traced  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  colon,  -\vith  a 
sense  of  fulness,  tension,  and  tender- 
ness upon  pressure ; and,  on  applying 
the  hand  to  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  a preternatural  degree  of 
heat  is  frequently  perceptible  in  tlie 
integuments.  The  evacuations  now 
become  more  frequent,  and  less 
copious  ; they  consist  chiefly  of  blood 
and  mucus,  or  are  composed  of  a 
pecuUarly  bloody  serum,  wliich  has 
been  very  aptly  compared  to  water  in 
which  beef  lias  been  washed  or  mace- 
rated. A suppression  of  urine  and  dis- 
tressing tenesmus  now  become  urgent 
BjTnptoms,  the  indiflerence  to  solid  food 
increases,  while  there  is  an  inoon- 
troUable  desire  for  liquids,  particularly 
cold  water,  which  the  patient  prefers  to 
any  drink  which  may  be  offered  to  him, 
and  from  wlilch  he  expresses  liis 
Inability  to  refrain,  though  prepos- 
sessed with  the  idea  of  its  being  inju- 
rious. The  tongue  is  now  generally 
white  and  furred,  sometimes,  however, 
exhibiting  a glassy,  smooth,  and  florid 
appearance,  mth  a tremulous  motion 
when  thrust  out ; the  5kin  is  either 
parching  hot,  so  as  to  .'■lader  it  even 
painful  to  retain  the  hand  in  contact 
with  it,  or  covered  with  profuse  per- 
spiration, insomuch  that  it  may  often 
be  observed  standing  in  large  drops  on 
the  surface  ; the  pulse  is  stUl  frequently 
but  little  affected ; sometimes,  however, 
it  assumes  a febrile  quickness,  wltliout 
any  other  remarkable  feature ; at  other 
times  it  will  be  found  without  any 
increase  of  velocity,  but  full  and 
bounding,  w4th  a pecuUar  tliriUing  sen- 
sation under  the  fingers.  This  state  of 
the  pulse,  whenever  it  takes  place, 
always  denotes  extreme  danger,  and 
shows  that  the  disease  is  rapidly  hur- 
rying on  to  the  final  stage,  in  which 
tlie  lassitude  and  dqection  so  con- 
spicuous throughout  its  course  are 
now  converted  into  the  utmost  degree 
of  anxiety,  depres-sion,  mid  fear  of 
death.  • * • The  disciiarges  by 
Stool,  which  are  frequentiy  iuvolmitary, 
are  now  accompanied  by  the  most  in- 
tolerable foetor;  they  are  frequently 
mixed  with  slu-eds  of  membrane,  and 


quantities  of  purulent  matter.  A pro. 
trusion  of  the  gut,  forming  a complete 
procidentia  ani,  takes  place ; and  cases 
are  not  wanting  where  a portion  of  the 
inner  coat  of  the  intestines,  amounting 
to  some  inches,  has  been  thrown  off 
in  a state  of  mortification.”  Those  who 
have  seen  the  disease  in  this  country 
null  easily  trace  the  resemblance, 
though  so  much  aggravated  m degree. 

161.  English  Cholera  (common  or 
sporadic)  may  be  defined  as  consisting 
in  vomiting  and  purging  of  liquid 
matters,  more  or  less  tinged  with  bile. 
This  is  accompanied  by  spasmodic  pain 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  by 
cramps,  wliich  are  sometimes  in  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  at  others,  in 
those  of  the  limbs,  and  occasionally 
in  severe  cases  in  both.  IMien  the 
disease  has  la.sted  ndtliout  relief  for 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  col- 
lapse somethnes  comes  on,  being 
similar  in  its  nature  to  that  following 
any  ordinary  loss  of  the  fluid  part  of 
the  blood.  The  nature  of  the  disease 
appears  to  consist  in  great  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  also  of  the 
liver,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  the 
kidneys,  all  of  which  at  first  refuse  to 
act,  and  then  gush  forth  most  copiously. 
It  is  common  enough  in  this  country, 
and  especially  in  the  autumn,  which 
has  led  to  its  being  associated  with  the 
prevalence  of  fiuit  at  that  time ; but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  often 
attributed  to  that  cause.  Its  cause 
is  vi-rappcd  in  mystery ; but  most 
probably  we  owe  it  to  some  mysterious 
condition  of  tlie  air,  and  sometlmes  to 
errors  in  diet.  It  may,  however,  be 
assumed  from  weli-knoini  facts,  that 
in  bilious  cholera  the  disease  is  mainly 
oinng  to  an  excessive  collection  and 
subsequent  discharge  of  acrid  bUe, 
which  first  of  all  hiduces  sickness  from 
its  collection,  and  afterwards  diarrhoea 
by  its  irritating  quality.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  worst  form,  where  there 
is  no  bile,  the  probability  is  that  the 
cause  must  be  looked  for  in  some 
peculiar  poison  imbibed.  This  disease 
is  not  often  fatal,  and  especially  the 
bilious  variety. 

102.  Asiatic  Cuolera  diflera  only 


ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 


from  the  worst  kind  of  sporadic  cholera 
in  being  epidemic.  It  is  sometimes 
called  spasmodic  from  the  violence  of 
its  spasms,  or  blue  from  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  or  malignant  from  the  fearful 
mortality  which  it  occasions.  Its  symp- 
toms vary,  as  seen  in  different  countries 
and  in  succeeding  epidemics,  quite  as 
much  as  each  of  these  does  from  cases 
of  sporadic  cholera  observed  before  and 
since  the  first  advent  of  the  disease.  It 
may  he  well  considered  as  consisting  of 
three  stages — 1st,  t\\e  premonitory ; 2nd, 
the  cold  stage,  or  stage  ctf  collapse;  3rd, 
the  stage  of  reaction,  or  in  which  fever 
is  developed.  In  the  premonitory  stage 
diarrhoea  is  almost  invariably  present, 
and  this  fact  is  of  great  importance 
to  be  known,  since  it  is  in  this  stage 
only  tliat  much  control  can  be  exercised 
over  tlie  disease.  At  first  the  motions 
are  tolerably  natural,  though  loose,  but 
they  soon  assume  the  appearance  of 
rice-water,  and  are  passed  in  large 
quantities  without  griping,  and’  gene- 
rally without  sickness,  except  that  sick 
sensation  which  always  accompanies  ex- 
cessive weakness,  and  tliis  is  a prominent 
feature.  This  stage  lasts,  on  the  average, 
forty-eight  hours,  though  sometimes  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  elapse  between 
the  first  loose  stool  and  the  advent  of  the 
collapse.  The  symptoms  of  the  cold  stage 
are  very  various,  the  chief  and  peculiar 
set  of  them  being  the  extreme  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  coldness,  Kvidity,  and 
loss  of  pulse.  There  is  generally  more 
or  less  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  of  rice- 
wjiter,  but  this  discharge  is  some- 
times wholly  absent,  and  at  others  is 
only  partially  present ; sometimes  it  is 
squirted  out  from  both  orifices,  as  if 
from  a syringe ; and  in  these  cases 
spasms  or  cramps  are  almost  always 
present,  both  in  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  in  those  of  the  limbs.  There  is  a 
frightful  sensation  of  sinking  at  the 
stomach,  without  much  pain,  and  the 
patient  is  almost  always  persuaded  of 
his  great  danger,  and  ready  to  allow  of 
any  remedies  being  used.  After  eight 
or  ten  hours,  on  the  average,  the  vomit- 
ing and  purging  cea.se,  and  the  sinking 
and  exhaustion  go  on  increasing.  The 
cramps  now  generally  cease,  or,  if  they 
are  not  wholly  gone,  they  are  compara- 
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tively  mild.  There  is  no  perspiration 
or  discharge  of  urine,  and  the  whole  of 
the  natural  secretions  seem  suspended. 
Death  now  takes  place  from  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  heart,  which 
gradually  leaves  off  its  functions,  the 
pulse  and  the  respirations  becoming 
inaudible  as  well  as  invisible  some  time 
before  death,  and  the  skin  being  cold, 
clammy,  partly  pale,  and  partly  of  a 
livid  hue  ; at  the  same  time  the  voice 
sinks  to  a childish  whisper,  and  the 
muscular  power  of  the  limbs  is  whoUy 
gone.  If,  however,  the  powers  of  the 
system  are  enabled  to  throw  off  the 
disease,  a reaction  now  sets  in,  and  the 
third  period,  that  of  febrile  excitement, 
commences  by  a gradual  warming  of  the 
extremities,  a return  of  the  circulation, 
and  in  most  cases  a secretion  of  bile 
shoeing  itself  in  the  motions.  In  some 
cases  these  symptoms  are  soon  mode- 
rated, and  convalescence  begins  on  the 
second  or  third  day ; but  in  severe  ones, 
a typhoid  fever  of  a dangerous  type 
sets  in,  and  many  deaths  take  place  at 
the  end  of  a week  or  ten  days.  The 
nature  of  the  disease  appears  to  reside 
in  some  extreme  congestion  of  all  the 
most  important  internal  organs,  but 
particularly  of  the  liver,  bowels,  and 
stomach,  together  with  a prostration 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  immediate  precursor  and 
cause  of  it.  Post  mortem  examination 
shows  little  or  nothing  more  than  a 
ehange  in  the  mucous  membrane,  but 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  an  effect 
is  produced  upon  the  nerves  and  the 
blood  by  some  poison  existing  in  the 
air,  and  that  this  has  a greater  effect 
when  the  body  is  reduced  by  bad 
living,  or  by  any  other  depressing  in- 
fluence, such  as  defective  drainage. 
The  disease  first  appeared  in  this 
country  in  1832,  then  left  us  till  1849, 
when  it  again  disappeared ; but  wo  had 
a cessation  only  till  1854,  in  which 
year  the  epidemic  prevailed  in  London 
to  a more  frightful  extent  than  before ; 
but  the  spread  over  the  country  was 
not  BO  general.  Long  before  the  first 
outbreak  in  modem  times,  in  India 
extensive  epidemics  of  a similar  cha- 
racter had  been  noticed  by  medical 
writers,  one  of  which  was  ns  late  as  the 
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BeventeenrU  century ; but  none  appear 
to  have  been  as  widely  extended  in 
their  depredations,  or  ns  fatal  as  the 
modem  Asiatic  cholera.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  some  way  the  disease 
spread  from  the  Gajigcs  to  the  Thames, 
and  its  course  can  be  readily  traced, 
but  whether  by  contagion  or  by  epi- 
demic influence,  whatever  that  may  be, 
or  by  both,  remains  to  this  day  a dis- 
puted point.  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  Dr.  Snow,  that  the  disease  is  propa- 
gated by  the  fluids  ejected  passing  into 
the  rivers  or  into  the  general  water 
supply,  in  whatever  form  that  may 
be  effected,  and  that  in  this  way  there 
is  really  a contagion  effected  in  the 
most  simple  manner.  It  is  certainly 
very  remarkable  that  in  so  many  in- 
stances the  disease  should  have  followed 
the  course  of  the  great  rivers;  but  there 
are  too  many  exceptions  to  allow  this 
to  stand  as  a rule,  and  we  find  that 
the  outbreak  has  often  occurred  in  a 
spot  which  has  no  river  of  any  size 
that  could  have  brought  down  the 
poison.  That  the  disease  will  recur 
again  and  again  at  uncertain  intervals 
is  more  than  probable,  and  perhaps  in 
time  we  may  leam  something  of  the 
laws  which  govern  its  progress,  and  of 
its  exact  nature  and  cause — points  on 
which  we  really  know  nothing  at 
present. 

Sect.  4. — Infeammation  op  tile 
Mucous  Membranes  eining  the 
Organs  within  the  Pelvis. 

163.  Inflammation  of  the  Blad- 
HER  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  generally  either 
a species  of  catarrh  (see  page  47),  or 
else  it  is  the  result  of  some  accidental 
nnd  local  cause.  In  any  case  the  symp- 
toms consist  in  a severe  pain  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  abdomen,  ■with  a 
constant  desire  to  pass  the  urine,  which, 
when  passed,  is  more  or  le.ss  cloudy  or 
milky,  and  after  " settling  ” shows  a 
considerable  layer  of  pus  or  mucus  at 
the  bottom.  There  is  often  fever  and 
sometimes  sickness.  Chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder  is  attended  with  less 
marked  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  is 
often  without  pain ; but  there  is  almost 
always  more  or  less  purulent  deposit 


and  difficulty  in  passing  the  water.  It 
is  either  the  result  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion, or  it  is  caused  by  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  gravel  or  stone,  or  some- 
times in  very  delicate  children  it  comes 
on  apparently  without  any  local  cause, 
when  it  appears  to  be  a sign  of  general 
debility. 

164.  lNFL,UllMATION  OF  THE  URE- 
THRA, which  is  the  passage  through 
which  the  urir...^  jb  discharged  from  the 
bladder,  is  a very  common  disease  in 
both  sexes,  and  arises  from  many  causes, 
being  sometimes  connected  ■with  either 
of  the  above  forms  of  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  or  from  the  lodgment  of 
small  calculi  in  the  passage,  or  from 
other  causes  depending  on  excesses  of 
various  kinds.  There  is  more  or  less 
contraction  of  the  passage  (stricture) 
which  may  be  either  permanent  or 
spasmodic,  and  in  proportion  to  this  is 
the  difficulty  of  passing  the  urine.  In 
all  such  cases,  however,  the  aid  of  a 
skilful  surgeon  sliould  at  once  be  called 
in,  since  there  is  no  time  to  be  lest ; 
and  if  delay  takes  place  mischief  which 
might  easily  be  relieved  in  the  onset, 
soon  becomes  of  a most  formidable 
character. 

166.  INFLAMMVTION  of  THE  MU- 
COUS Membrane  lining  the  womb 
and  vagina  is  very  common  at  all  ages, 
but  it  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
period  of  life.  It  is  attended  with  a 
discharge  of  mucus,  which  is  generally 
of  a whitish  colour,  whence  it  has  re- 
ceived the  names  of  leucorrhoea,  floor 
albus,  and  whites ; but  these  names  are 
now  applied  to  the  disease  whether  the 
discharge  is  white,  yellow,  greenish,  or 
brownish — all  of  which  colours  are  some- 
times found  imparted  to  it.  So  much 
in  these  cases  depends  upon  the  exact 
cause,  that  it  is  always  right  to  investi- 
tigate  it  with  great  care ; and  if  it  con  - 
tinues,  the  advice  of  a medical  man 
should  invariably  be  obtained.  If, 
however,  it  is  merely  a sign  of  weak- 
ness, as  is  generally  the  case  before  the 
ago  of  twenty,  attention  to  the  general 
health,  with  change  of  air,  may  be  all 
that  is  necessary.  It  may  be  connected 
with  organic  disease  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  that  it  is  quite  useless  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  them  here ; and  in 
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such  cases  the  application  of  remeiies 
which  would  be  of  use  in  simple  !eu- 
corrhoea  would  aggravate  the  more 
deeply-seated  disease  tenfold.  In  young 
girls  there  is  very  often  an  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  vagina,  apparently 
caused  by  cold,  and  resembling  in 
chiuacter  the  catarrh  of  the  bladder. 
Here  the  discharge  is  yellow,  and  very 
irritating,  so  as  to  produce  erythema 
of  the  adjoining  skin.  This  fact  should 
be  recognised,  for  many  reasons. 

Sect.  5. — iNTLAaniATioN  of  the 
Ddcts  of  Glands. 

1C6.  The  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  ducts  which  convey  the  secretions 
of  various  glands  is  apt  to  inflame,  or 
become  congested,  from  various  cii’- 
cumstanccs,  which  irritate  the  gland 
itself,  and  then  the  swelling  of  the 
membrane  will  sometimes  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  the  fluid  through 
the  duct.  Thus,  we  often  find  great 
impediment  oflered  to  the  free  passage 
of  the  milk,  when  the  breasts  are  first 
called  into  active  sendee  after  delivery, 
and  this  is  mainly  the  effect  of  con- 
gestion in  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
a perfectly  healthy  condition,  and  in  a 
state  of  nature,  no  such  defect  would 


occur  in  the  machinery ; but,  in  the 
present  day,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  stays  and  other  causes,  such  is  often 
the  first  trouble  of  the  young  mother. 
When  it  exists,  the  milk  as  it  is 
secreted  remains  lodged  in  the  glan- 
dules or  little  subdivisions  of  the 
gland,  and  the  whole  breast  swelling 
from  the  retention,  it  is  said  to  be 
“ wedged.”  In  the  same  way,  though 
on  the  small  scale,  the  sebaceous 
follicles  become  blocked  up  by  the 
secretion  collecting  in  them;  but  in 
tills  case  the  defect  is  more  in  the 
secretion  itself  than  in  the  narrowness 
of  the  tube.  Here  the  matter,  which 
is  intended  to  be  a mucilaginous  oil, 
is  converted  into  a cheesy  curd,  and 
instead  of  passing  out  of  the  tubes 
and  fulfilling  its  office,  it  remains 
within  them,  distending  them  to  three 
or  four  times  their  natural  dimensions, 
and  ultimately  causing  inflammation, 
and  a peculiar  eruption  called  acne. 
In  the  salivaiy  glands,  a similar  con- 
dition of  one  of  the  tubes  leads  to  a 
collection  of  the  saliva  in  it,  and 
ranula  is  the  result,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a bladder  of  ivater  under 
the  tongue.  Each  of  these  diseases 
iviU,  however,  be  better  alluded  to 
under  the  pai-ticular  organs  implicated. 


CHAP.  X. 

INFLAMMATION  AND  CONGESTION  OP  THE  SKIN. 


Sect.  I.  — Nosological  Ahrange- 

MEXT  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 

107.  A portion  of  these  diseases  has 
been  described  under  tlie  liead  of 
Eruptive  Fevers,  for  the  reason  that  in 
their  cases  the  fever  is  the  marked 
and  prominent  feature,  wliilc  the 
eruption  is  only  subsidiary.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  wo  have  to  consider  a set 
of  inflammations  and  congestions  of 
the  skin,  which  are  often  wholly 
unattended  with  fever,  or  with  any 
apparent  constitutional  disturbance.  It 
is  also  true,  that  sometimes  there  is 
little  or  no  inflammation  or  congestion. 


as  far  as  we  can  discover ; and  indeed 
some  few  will  be  here  placed  which  are 
purely  of  a nervous  character  (that  is 
to  say,  of  the  cause  of  which  we 
know  nothing);  but,  for  convenience 
sake,  they  are  grouped  with  the  others, 
being  few  in  number,  and  unworthy  of 
a distinct  place.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  arrange  these  skin 
diseases,  and  various  plans  have  been 
adopted,  but  they  i-un  into  one  another 
so  much,  and  the  divisions  are  so  arbi- 
trary, tliat  the  arrangement  is  wholly 
useless.  Thus,  one  and  the  same 
eruption  may  bo  watery  this  week, 
purulent  the  next,  and  scaly  the  week 
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after ; so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  to  which  of  the  three  divisions  it 
ought  to  be  assigned,  which  ai-e  known 
as  vesicular,  pustular,  and  scaly.  For 
this  reason,  I shall  make  little  or  no 
attempt  at  any  such  grouping,  but 
shall  da;cribe  them  one  after  the  other, 
beginning  With  the  most  simple,  and 
merely  throwing  some  of  the  most 
marked  into  their  natural  places,  whilst 
those  subject  to  variation  will  be 
placed  in  a separate  section.  Mr. 
E.  Wilson’s  arrangement,  dejpending 
upon  the  particular  tissue  attacked,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  scientific  ; but,  to 
the  ordinary  observer,  in  his  plan 
there  are  insuperable  difficulties,  be- 
cause in  many  individual  cases  the 
eruption  is  not  confined  to  one  struc- 
ture, but  extends  to  others.  Still,  in 
the  main,  liis  arrangement  is  worthy 
of  imitation,  remembering  always  that 
it  is  an  artificial  one,  since,  as  I said 
before,  particular  skin  diseases  are  not 
confined  to  particular  tissues. 

168.  In  order  to  nnderstand  the 
descriptions  contained  in  this  chapter, 
we  must  first  investigate  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  papula  (or  pimple), 
vesicle,  pustule,  scale,  and  parasite 
(animal  and  vegetable),  which  will  be 
presently  described  at  the  . head  of 
their  respective  sections. 

169.  Mr.  Wilson’s  Arrangesient 
behig  based  upon  the  division  of  the 
skin  into  derma,  glands,  and  hair 
follicles,  he  divides  skin  diseases  into 
four  primary  groups — 

1.  Diseases  of  the  derma  (including, 

as  a matter  of  course,  the  epi- 

derma). 

2.  Diseases  of  the  perspiratory 

glands. 

3.  Diseases  of  the  sebaceous  follicles. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  hairs  and  hair 

follicles. 

Tlicse,  again,  are  subdivided  by  him. 
Thus,  the  first  comi)rchends  inflam- 
mation of  the  derma,  hypertrophy  of 
the  papilla:  of  the  derma,  disorders  of 
the  vascular  tissues  of  the  derma, 
disorders  of  the  sensibility  of  the 
derma,  and  disorders  of  the  chromato- 
genous  function  of  the  derma ; and, 
beyond  this,  he  goes  still  further  to 


arrange  the  inflammations  of  the 
derma,  as — a,  congestive ; b,  effiiMve ; 
c,  suppurative ; d,  depositive ; e,  squa- 
mous ; and,  f,  inflammation,  from  the 
presence  of  acari.  It  may,  however, 
be  useful  to  comprehend  at  one  glance 
all  these  subdivisions,  after  wlfich  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  examining  them 
in  detail,  none  or  very  few  are  strictly 
to  be  included  under  those  given  by 
him.  It  is,  no  doubt,  more  scientific 
than  the  old  system  of  Willan,  in  which 
skin  diseases  are  divided  into  eight 
groups,  founded  upon  the  form  of  the 
eruption,  thus : — 

1.  Papules  (pimply  eruptions) 

2.  Squamm  (scaly  eruptions). 

3.  Exanthemata  (those  with  rashes). 

4.  Bullm  (accompanied  with  blebs). 

6.  Vesieyulm  (those  with  vesicles). 

6.  Pustules  (with  pustules). 

7.  Tuberculm  (tubercular  eruptions). 

8.  Alaculas  (spots). 

It  remains,  therefore,  for  me  to  de- 
scribe nearly  in  the  order  followed  by 
Willan’s  arrangement,  being  as  conve- 
nient as  any,  those  eruptions  which 
are  the  most  common,  and  which  are 
likely  to  come  under  the  consideration 
of  the  master  or  mistress  of  a family. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  useless  to  include 
here  the  more  rare  eruptions,  since  they 
can  only  occasionally  be  seen  even  by 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  occur  so  seldom,  that  a knowledge 
of  them  to  those  out  of  its  pale  is 
wholly  useless,  and  only  likely  to  lead 
to  confusion. 

Sect.  2. — K.vseies. 

170.  Hashes  are  known  scientifically 
by  the  term  exanthemata,  which  is 
applied  to  them  in  common  with  the 
eruptive  fevers,  scarlatina,  measles,  &c. 
Here,  however,  the  word  is  intended 
to  comprise  those  inflammatory  con- 
ditions of  the  skin  in  which  there  is  a 
temporary  redness  in  variously  shaped 
patches,  disappearing  on  pressure  for 
the  moment,  and  all  ending  in  more 
or  less  perfect  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle.  There  is  in  all  of  them  a 
variable  amount  of  sj-mpathetic  fever, 
which  may  assume  a highly  inflamma- 
tory form,  or  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
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be  of  a very  low  type,  and  resembling 
typhus  in  its  character.  Under  tliis 
section  will  be  described  erythema, 
erysipelas,  roseola,  and  urticaria. 

171.  Erytheiia  consists  in  patches 
of  a red  colour,  and  of  variable  forms, 
disappearing  for  a second  on  pressure 
of  the  finger,  and  accompanied  by  very 
trivial  swelling,  heat,  or  feyer.  It 
terminates  either  by  what  is  called 
resolution,  or  by  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  or  by  an  exudation  of  a dis- 
agreeably smelling  watery  discharge. 
The  eruption  puts  on  many  different 
appearances,  the  most  familiar  of  which 
is  the  form  of  erythema,  so  common 
among  young  childi’en  when  the  folds 
of  the  skin  are  not  well  washed  and 
dried.  This  neglect  produces  what  is 
ciilled  “chafing,”  but  which  is  really  the 
result  of  irritating  secretions.  U nder  the 
name  are  also  included  several  other 
varieties,  called  respectively  papular, 
tubercular,  erythema  nodosum,  &c. 
Two  or  tliree  forms  ai'e  familiar  to  all 
those  who  have  seen  much  of  disease, 
and  these  are — 1st,  the  erythema 
wliich  comes  on  in  young  persons  over 
the  back,  shoulders,  and  face  after  eat- 
ing or  the  excitement  of  dancing ; 
2nd,  that  which  accompanies  teething; 
and  3rd,  the  form  of  erythema  which  is 
caused  by  any  irritating  discharge,  such 
as  that  of  the  tears,  when  of  an  acrid  cha- 
racter and  running  over  the  cheek,  or 
that  which  accompauies  the  discharge 
from  the  bowels  in  diarrhoea,  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin ; or 
again,  in  those  cases  where  there  are 
involuntary  discharges  of  faices  and 
urine,  and  the  skin  is  inflamed  by 
them.  Besides  these  three,  the  form 
known  ns  erythema  nodosum,  is  rather 
common  among  delicate  young  girls, 
especially  after  scarlet  fever  or  measles. 
It  appears  on  the  legs  in  circular  raised 
patches,  or  lumps  of  the  size  of  a 
shilling  or  half-crown,  and  occasionally 
also  on  the  arms.  It  is  a disease  ac- 
companying debilitated  states  of  the 
system,  and  altogether  unlike  the  other 
forms  of  erythema  in  appearance,  as 
well  as  apparently  in  its  essence,  and 
the  causes  which  produce  it.  Another 
form  very  common  on  the  face  of 
middle-aged  people,  especially  seden- 


tary w'omen,  is  the  erythema  tubercu- 
latum, often  called  erysipelas,  but  quite 
distinct  from  that  disease  as  now 
described.  In  this  erythema  there  ia 
no  rapid  tendency  to  spread,  little  or 
no  constitutional  fever,  and  no  danger, 
while  exactly  the  reverse  occurs  in 
erysipelas.  The  diagnosis  is  very  im- 
portant, and  many  people  are  alarmed 
by  the  fear  of  erysipelas,  when  the  dis- 
ease ia  only  erythema. 

172.  Erysipelas  (or  St.  Anthony's 
Fire)  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
last  described  disease  by  any  expe- 
rienced eye,  but  to  the  novice  the  task 
is  more  difficult ; and  the  exact  points 
of  difference  are  by  no  means  easy  to 
define.  Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  the  two  diseases  nm  into 
one  another — that  is  to  say,  that  there 
are  some  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  to  which  disease  they 
rightly  belong.  Tlie  usual  definition 
is  “ an  inflammation  of  the  sldn,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  that  of  the 
subjacent  cellular  tissue,  accompanied 
with  symptomatic  fever,  and  generally, 
though  not  always,  by  a vesicular  erup- 
tion in  large  blebs,  which  is  followed 
by  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.”  Here,, 
then,  we  have  two  points  of  difference 
from  erythema,  viz.,  the  constitutional 
disturbance  and  the  vesicular  eruption ; 
but  these  are  not  always  present  at  all 
periods  of  the  disease,  and  hence  it 
requires  experience  to  detect  the  nature 
of  it,  if  it  is  examined  in  their  absence. 
If,  however,  a recent  redduh-bromi 
eruption  is  seen,  and  presenting  its 
surface  raised  above  that  of  the  healthy 
skin,  with  an  abrupt  edge,  and  ■with 
more  or  less  general  swelling  as  well  ns 
constitutional  feverishness,  it  may  at 
once  he  pronounced  to  be  erysipelas, 
even  though  there  are  no  vesicles.  One 
peculiarity  of  this  disease  is  its  tendency 
to  spread  at  its  edges,  so  that  very 
often  it  will  extend  from  a small  patch 
to  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  face  in 
a few  hours.  Tlicre  is  generally  a 
peculiar  burning  sensation  in  the  skin, 
especially  in  the  early  stage.  The  fever 
varies  from  the  inflammatory  kind  to 
the  typhoid,  and  there  are  all  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  each  when  pre- 
sent, Erysipelas  is  either  self-produced 
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(idiopathic)  or  the  result  of  some  in- 
jury (traumatic). 

173.  Idiopathic  Erysipelas  gene- 
rally first  attacks  the  face,  though  in 
some  few  cases  it  commences  in  the 
extremities.  'Wlierever  it  occurs,  it 
begins  by  a slight  burning  or  pricking 
sensation,  which  is  limited  to  a small 
space,  that  very  often  being  the  iving 
of  the  nose.  This  is  rubbed  most 
probably  by  the  sufferer ; but,  whether 
or  no,  it  soon  becomes  swollen  and 
red,  at  first  with  a faint  blush,  which 
soon  deepens  in  colour,  and  has  a 
peculiar  though  faint  shine  or  gloss. 
There  is  at  first  a very  slight  raising 
of  the  edge,  but  after  a few  hours  this 
may  be  seen  or  felt,  and  the  abrupt 
line  of  colour  also.  The  ijrogrcss  of 
the  inflammation  may  be  rapid,  so  as  to 
cause  the  whole  face  and  head  to  swell 
to  a great  size  in  the  course  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  or  it  may  take  a week  or 
more  to  extend  over  that  surface.  The 
features,  in  bad  cases,  are  all  lost  in 
one  shapeless  mass  of  swelling,  the 
eyes  being  closed,  and  the  nose  on  a 
level  with  the  cheeks,  or  nearly,  so. 
In  such  cases  there  is  considerable 
fever,  with  a full  pulse  at  first,  furred 
but  moist  tongue,  hot  skin,  delirium, 
and  cessation  of  the  secretions.  After 
two  or  three  days,  in  erysipelas,  the 
cuticle  is  raised  by  the  pourmg  out  of 
a straw-coloured  fluid  into  blebs  of 
various  sizes,  from  a pea  to  half  a 
walnut,  which  burst  and  leave  a 
slightly  ideerated  surface  beneath.  If 
the  inflammation  does  not  run  very 
high,  but  the  swelling  is  great  from 
the  effusion  of  serum  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  it  is  called  oedematous 
erj'sipelas.  If  the  inflammation  does 
run  high  and  extends  also  to  the 
cellular  membrane,  then  it  is  denomi- 
nated iihlegmonous  erysipelas ; while, 
to  those  cases  which  end  in  mortifica- 
tion, the  terra  gangrenous  is  applied. 
In  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  abscesses 
generally  form  under  the  skin,  mid 
in  the  limbs  under  the  fascia,  which, 
by  its  inelastic  nature,  confines  their 
contents  and  causes  great  mischief,  if 
not  relieved  by  the  knife.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  great  consequence  in  all  cases 
that  erysipelas  shoifid  be  detected  at 


opce,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  disease 
more  under  control,  and  few  which 
produce  such  irreparable  mischief  if 
neglected  or  mismanaged.  'With  re- 
gard to  its  contagious  nature,  there  is 
a gi-eat  difference  of  opinion ; but  my 
own  belief  is,  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  is  so,  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  contagion  is  very  rife,  such 
as  accompanies  a virulent  attack  of 
disease. 

174.  Traumatic  Erysipelas  agrees 
exactly  in-  its  appearance  with  tlie 
above  symptoms,  but  begins  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  some 
Injury,  and  not  op  apparently  sound 
skin.  Thus,  after  an  operation  or  a 
severe  wound,  especially  if  much  con- 
tused, the  peculiar  appearance  above 
described  will  show  itself,  and  thence 
siireads  more  or  less  rapidly  to  the 
surroundmg  parts.  It  is  quite  as  dan- 
gerous, and  also  quite  as  much  under 
control  as  the  idiopathic  form.  A 
peculiar  eruption,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  erythema  and  erj'sipelas, 
occurs  frequently  after  wounds  poi- 
soned by  j)utrid  animal  matter,  as  in 
dissection,  or  in  the  trussing  of  game 
by  cooks.  Many  cases  of  the  latter 
description  have  come  under  my 
notice,  in  which  a week  after  a prick 
from  a broken  partridge,  or  hare- 
bone,  there  has  come  on  a most  tor- 
menting and  slow  inflammation  of  the 
skin  of  the  hand,  creeping  up  one 
finger  and  domi  another,  until  tlio 
whole  surface  has  been  attacked  in 
turn,  and  then  gradually  ceasing,  but 
occupying  a month  in  its  course.  The 
pain  and  Irritation  are  so  severe  as  to 
cause  a succession  of  restless  nights ; 
and,  though  the  fever  is  not  high,  j-ct 
there  is  some  present.  There  is  a 
decidedly  raised  edge,  but  not  any 
oedema;  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
either  one  name  or  the  other  to  the 
disease,  which,  however,  I think  par- 
takes more  of  the  nature  of  erj'sipelas 
than  erj'thcma. 

175.  The  Essence  of  Erysifelas 
is  a congestion,  produced  by  some 
poison  in  the  blood ; and  this  conges- 
tion is  in  some  cases  followed  by  inflam- 
mation, with  its  attendant  secretion 
of  scrum,  or  pus,  or  gangrene.  Where 
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the  disease  is  soon  reduced,  it  does  not 
go  beyond  the  stage  of  congestion, 
but  in  violent  cases  inflammation  of 
the  most  unhealthy  kind  is  established, 
requiring  peculiar  treatment  for  its 
management  and  cure.  The  only 
disease  wth  which  erysipelas  can 
easily  be  confounded,  is  erythema, 
the  points  of  difference  from  which  I 
have  already  described.  It  is  possible 
to  mistake  roseola  for  it,  but  a very 
slight  examination  will  show  the 
variation  (see  next  par.) 

176.  Roseola  {rose-rash)  is  an  efflo- 
rescence of  a rose  colour  without  any 
prominence,  usually  accompanied  by 
slight  feverishness.  The  eruption  ap- 
pears indiscriminately  on  various  parts 
of  the  body,  and  lasts  from  forty-eight 
hours  to  a week,  when  it  “ goes  in,”  and 
leaves  no  visible  desquamation.  It  is 
often  mistaken  for  measles  and  scai'la- 
tina;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  generally 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  distm’bance 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  at 
all  times  to  distinguish  between  it  and 
them.  The  chief  points  of  difference 
from  measles  consist  in  the  absence  of 
the  catarrhal  symptoms,  which  arc  so 
prominent  in  the  latter,  and  the  rose 
colour,  as  well  as  the  larger  ijatches  of 
the  eruption  in  the  disease  we  are  now 
considering,  and  which  arc  so  different 
from  the  bluish-red  colour  and  semi- 
lunar raised  patches  of  papulas  in 
measles.  Again,  the  absence  of  severe 
tlu-oat  symptoms,  of  pungent  heat,  and 
of  scarlet  eruption  distinguish  it  from 
scarlet  fever,  in  which  the  above  are 
all,  or  some  of  them,  weU  marked.  The 
rose-rash  is  very  common  in  summer 
*nd  autumn  among  young  people  of  a 
delicate  complexion  and  sanguineous 
temperament.  It  is  also  often  seen  on  the 
yoimg  infant,  arising  apparently  from 
the  irritation  of  dentition,  or  from  some 
intestinal  disorder.  Hence,  it  com- 
monly receives  the  popular  name  of 
“red-gum,”  in  common  with  infantile 
erythema,  with  which  also  it  Is  closely 
allied ; but  the  patches  are  smaller,  and 
there  is  more  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. Still  I believe  that  if  six  expe- 
rienced medical  men  were  asked  their 
opinion  about  a case  of  red-gum,  half 


would  call  it  erythema,  and  half 
roseola,  so  nearly  do  they  resemble  each 
other  at  this  age. 

177.  Urticabia  {nettle-rash)  puts  on 
a very  different  appearance  from  those 
diseases  already  alluded  to  in  this 
section.  Its  close  resemblance  to  the 
wheals  produced  by  the  stings  of  the 
nettle-plant  will  easily  enable  the  most 
inexperienced  observer  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  others.  It  consists  of  patches 
of  eruption  slightly  elevated  above  the 
healthy  skin,  and  of  a pale  red  colour. 
The  centre  of  each  of  these  is  white,  and 
resembles  a flat  vesicle  at  first  sight ; 
but  on  examination  it  is  seen  to  be 
without  lympli  in  it,  and  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a “wheal”  when  produced 
either  by  the  blow  of  a whip  or  the 
sting  of  a nettle.  There  is  intense 
itching  and  tingling,  exactly  like  that 
produced  by  nettles,  and  the  desire  to 
scratch  the  skin  is  almost  irresistible. 
The  eruption  comes  out  suddenly,  and 
often  disappears  again  as  quickly,  some- 
times fadhig  and  reviving  several  times 
in  the  course  of  a day.  There  is 
generally  more  or  less  fever  wliich  is 
of  a remittent  character,  ceasing  almost 
entirely  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
and  appearing  in  the  evening  when  the 
eruption  is  most  active.  It  is  not  con- 
tagious, but  is  generally  dependent  upon 
some  irritatingsubstanceinthe  stomacli, 
such  as  stale  sheU-fish,  or  on  a diseased 
condition  of  the  blood.  It  is  commonly 
divided  into  two  kinds — 1st,  transient 
nettle-rash,  caused  by  some  irritating 
agent,  such  as  the  nettle,  or  decayed 
shell-fish,  or  sometimes  muslnooms,  or 
again  turpentine  or  balsam  of  copaiba, 
all  of  wliich  are  unaccompanied  by 
fever;  2nd,  febrile  nettle-rash,  in  which 
the  poison  has  been  developed  in  the 
blood,  and  continues  to  produce  its 
effects  day  after  day,  with  more  or 
less  fever  attending  on  it.  It  is  most 
probably  due  to  some  error  in  diet,  or 
to  want  of  exercise  proportionate  to 
the  nutrition  going  on. 

Sect.  3. — Vesicular  Diseases. 

178.  The  general  definition  of  the 
vesicles  wliich  accompany  these  dis- 
eases is  as  follows  : — Small  elevations 
of  the  cuticle  containing  lymph,  which 
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is  visible  through  it.  The  lymph  may 
be  transparent  or  opaque,  colourless  or 
straw-coloured,  or  pearly,  and  the  small 
size  of  the  vesicles  distmguishes  them 
from  biillm  or  blebs.  The  lymph  in 
these  small  vesicles  or  blisters  is  either 
re-absorbed,  or  the  cuticle  bursts,  when 
the  cutis  is  exposed  in  an  excoriated 
state,  or  it  is  covered  with  a scuif,  or 
protected  by  a crust  of  dry  lymph.  The 
varieties  are  herpes,  eczema,  and  scal>ies. 

179.  Hebpes  (tetter)  is  the  most 
common  of  these  eruptions ; and  of  this 
form,  the  ordinary  “breaking  out"  about 
the  mouth  of  young  people  may  be  taken 
as  the  most  simple  variety.  Here  we 
have  first  a slight  sweliing ; attended 
with  a smarting  itching,  then  small 
vesicles  appeal',  which  run  together  and 
form  an  irregular  blister,  under  which 
is  a straw-coloured  lymph  of  an  acrid 
character,  which  inflames  any  part  of 
the  adjacent  skin  that  receives  it.  After 
a day  or  two  the  cuticle  bursts,  and  the 
cutis  shows  an  abraded  surface  if  it  is 
removed ; but  if  allowed  to  remain,  the 
lymph  soon  hardens  into  a brown  scab, 
which  protects  the  skin  imtil  a new  and 
healthy  cuticle  is  formed.  This  is  called 
herpes  labialis.  It  is  a very  common  at- 
tendant upon  ephemeral  fever,  catarrhs, 
and  acute  disorders  of  the  stomach 
in  children,  when  caused  by  excesses  in 
food.  When  this  same  eruption  occurs 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  obtains 
distinctive  names,  though  there  is  no 
real  dili'erencc  in  the  cause  or  in  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  Thus,  when  oc- 
curring on  the  body  with  a considerable 
number  of  vesicles,  and  generally  ac- 
companied by  more  or  less  feverishness, 
it  is  called  hetpes  zoster  (shingles).  In 
tills  form  the  patches  are  often  large 
enougli  to  encircle  the  .body,  or  nearly 
so,  and  then  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbanco  is  very  considerable,  though 
not  so  much  so  as  to  verify  the 
opinion  which  is  commonly  expressed, 
that  when  the  shingles  meet  round  the 
body  they  are  always  fatal.  Herpes 
circinnatiis  is  another  variety  common 
enougli  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
skin  of  children,  in  which  the  vesicles 
are  very  minute,  and  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a circle,  with  a red  border  and 
B centre  of  sound  skin,  This  form  is 


commonly  called  a “ring-worm,”  and 
supposed  to  be  contagious ; but  it  is  not 
so,  and  is  very  readily  cured,  or  indeed 
it  will  generally  get  well  of  itself 
Herpes  circinnatiis-  and  herpes  capitis, 
when  they  occur  in  badly  fed  children, 
are  often  developed  to  a great  extent, 
so  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  being 
purulent  in  their  nature,  and  indeed  to 
secrete  pus  almost  from  the  firat.  In 
that  case  they  are  often  considered  to 
bo  a form  of  porrigo,  receiving  the 
name  of  porrigo  scutulata,  but  still  in 
this  country  called  ring-worm.  From 
this  cause  great  confusion  has  arisen, 
some  surgeons  giving  the  name  porrigo 
to  an  eruption  which  another  has 
called  herpes,  by  which  confidence  is 
destroyed,  and  very  often  blame  at- 
tached when  it  is  not  due.  It  sliould 
therefore  be  understood  by  the  anxious 
parent,  that  an  eruption  of  this  cir- 
culai'  nature,  having  a centre  clear  of 
inflammation,  and  vesicles  or  delicate 
pustules  on  on  inflamed  ring  of  a red 
colour,  may  be  called  by  some  herpes 
circinnatus  if  on  the  face,  or  herpes 
capitis  on  the  head,  or  in  case  pustules 
ai'e  present  perhaps  receiving  the  name 
of  porrigo  scutulata.  With  the  above 
exceptions  the  various  forms  of  herpes 
can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  any 
other  disease  after  the  development  of 
their  early  stage,  when  sldngles  or  per- 
haps herpes  labialis  may  possibly  be 
mistaken  for  incipient  erj'sipelas,  but 
the  early  appearance  of  the  peculiar 
small  vesicles  soon  clears  up  the  doubt. 
Children  are  particularly  liable  to  herpes 
about  the  mouth,  cheeks,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  ears,  in  which  lost  situation 
the  vesicles  are  very  largo  and  well 
developed  from  the  firm  texture  of  the 
cuticle  covering  that  part.  The  burning 
sensation  is  very  troublesome,  and  in 
this  situation  the  inflammation  runs 
very  high  before  the  vesicles  appear, 
so  as  often  to  lead  to  the  beUef  that 
erysipelas  is  going  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. The  chief  difference  at  this  stage 
lies  in  the  high  temperature  of  the  part 
in  the  case  of  herpes,  giving  the  sensa- 
tion of  burning  to  the  hand  of  the 
examiner,  while  qrysipelas  is  never 
much  hotter  than  the  surrounding  parts 
in  this  early  stage. 
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ISO.  Eczema  {running  scalt)  is 
characterized  by  the  eruption  of  inna- 
menible  small  transparent  vesicles,  set 
so  closely  together  as  to  leave  no  space 
between  them,  and  with  an  inflamed 
skin  beneath  them,  whicli  varies  in 
colour  from  a bluish-red  to  a pale 
reddish-brown.  The  inflanunation  often 
runs  high,  and  there  is  also  in  severe 
cases  some  attendant  fever,  but  not  to 
the  extent  which  might  be  supposed 
from  the  large  surface  occupied  by  the 
eruption,  which  often  spreads  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  body.  On  the 
second  or  third  day  after  their  appear- 
ance, the  vesicles  become  opaque,  and 
then  either  dry  up  with  a line  scurfy 
desquamation,  or  after  bm'sting  become 
converted  into  thin  yellow  crusts,  be- 
neath which  an  acrid,  watery  exuda- 
tion goes  on,  oozing  out  at  tlie  edge, 
and  sprending  the  inflammation  to 
the  surrounding  healthy  skin.  Here, 
also,  we  have  an  acute  and  a chronic 
form,  and  every  variety  in  the  degree 
and  extent  of  inflammation,  from  the 
simple  and  mild  eczema  to  the  aggra- 
vated disease  known  as  eczema  rubrum. 
It  will  therefore  suffice  to  describe  an 
example  of  each. 

181.  In  Simple  Eczema  there  is 
first  a very  slight  attack  of  feverishness, 
with  the  usual  attendant  headache,  &c. ; 
then  comes  on  a sensation  of  heat  and 
tingling  over  a tolerably  large  surface 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  generally 
the  face  or  neck.  Soon  after  this, 
numerous  minute  shining  vesicles  ap- 
pear, not  c.xceeding  in  size  the  head  of 
a small  pin  ; they  are  thickly  grouped 
together,  and  the  skin  is  not  redder 
thim  usual,  or  very  slightly  so,  but  with 
the  aid  of  a glass  a very  faint  circle  of 
red  may  be  seen  around  each.  In  a 
couple  of  days  they  have  enlarged  very 
considerably  and  many  of  them  will 
have  coalesced,  while  the  contained 
fluid  has  become  wliite  and  opaque. 
By  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  contained 
matter  is  dry,  and  in  parts  the  cuticle 
has  generally  burst,  allowing  the  escape 
of  the  lymph  which  scabs  in  a rough 
form,  and  assumes  a brownish  ai>pear- 
ance,  like  the  rough  crust  of  a lightly- 
baked  loaf.  Hence  the  diaeose  in  this 
form  has  been  called  crusta  lactea,  when 


it  appears  on  the  cheek.  In  mild  cases, 
after  a week  or  ten  days  the  scabs  and 
desquamated  cuticle  have  fallen  oif,  and 
the  skin  is  healthy  beneath ; but  on  the 
average,  even  in  such  simple  attacks, 
it  will  take  double  or  treble  that  time. 

182.  In  the  aggravated  form  of 
eczema,  .especially  if  it  attacks  the 
body  and  limbs,  the  inflammation  and 
fever  run  much  higher,  but  the  latter 
is  not  a prominent  feature  after  the 
first  onset.  The  vesicles  make  iheir 
appearance  as  before,  but  instead  of 
the  skin  being  pale  beneath,  it  is  of  a 
bright  red  colom’,  swollen,  and  tense, 
and  often  more  like  tough  shoe  lenther 
in  its  want  of  pliancy,  than  healthy 
skin.  The  vesicles  after  a few  days  all 
burst,  and  discharge  profusely  a watery 
fluid,  which  is  very  irritating,  and,  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  scabs  so  as  to  form 
a thick  brown  crust.  When  the  dis- 
ease attacks  the  legs,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  depending,  or  when 
the  patient  walks  about  as  usual,  the 
discharge  is  often  enormous,  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease.  If  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded, and  the  scab  is  thus  prevented 
from  forming,  the  cutis,  deprived  of  its 
cuticle,  looks  quite  raw,  and  exhibits 
a general  surface  of  red  granulations ; 
or,  in  old  standing  cases,  there  is  very 
often  a secretion  of  cheesy  matter, 
which  is  a depraved  substitute  for  the 
healthy  cuticle.  If  the  parts  arc  ex- 
posed, the  surface  presents  a curious 
mixture  of  patches  of  tolerably  sound 
skin;  others,  bright  and  shiny,  but 
showing  an  inflamed  cutis  through  the 
cuticle;  while,  in  other  portions,  the 
coating  is  in  some  stage  of  scabbing, 
and  is  separated  from  the  more  healthy 
portions  by  most  painful  craclts  and 
fissures.  This  disease  will  go  on  for 
months,  or  even  years,  and  when  it 
results  in  a purulent  discharge,  instead 
of  the  watery  one  already  described,  it 
receives  the  name  of  eczema  impetigi- 
nodea — that  is  to  say,  resembling  im- 
petigo, or  pustular  eruption.  This 
name  is  only  given  in  order  to  mark 
the  presence  of  pus  in  a disease  called 
vesicular,  but  as  we  And,  that  in  most 
watery  eruptions  there  is  a tendency 
to  this  change  in  severe  cases,  it  is 
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merely  making  a complicated  subject 
unnecessarily  diflicult.  When  eczema 
attacks  the  head,  as  is  often  the  case, 
it  soon  loses  its  vesicular  character, 
and  here  it  may  easily  be  confounded 
with  other  diseases,  and  especially  with 
impetigo.  In  it  the  vesicles  are  very 
minute,  and  generally  begin  at  the 
edge  of  the  hair  behind  the  ears, 
sijreading  from  that  part  over  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  head  in  patches,  but 
the  whole  scalp  being  generally  more  or 
Jess  red.  After  a time  the  vesicles  burst, 
and  glue  the  hair  to  the  scalp  in  a very 
firm  manner,  but  without  that  appear- 
ance of  destructive  pustules  which  is 
seen  in  impetigo.  In  slight  cases,  the 
patches  are  scarcely  elevated  at  all, 
and  the  finger  will  hardly  detect  them; 
but  in  more  severe  ones,  the  scalp  is 
either  raw  and  excoriated,  or  else  the 
thin  whitish  pus  secreted  is  dried  into 
light  bro'wn  scabs,  with  fissures  or 
cracks  between  them,  through  which 
the  inflamed  skin  is  clearly  visible. 
The  hair  in  eczema  is  not  affected,  and 
though  in  very  bad  cases  it  falls  off; 
yet  it  invariably  grows  again  with  its 
former  strength,  though  sometimes 
altered  in  colour. 

183.  Eczema  occurs  at  all  ages  from 
the  new-born  baby,  when  it  shows 
itself,  sometimes  on  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen  close  to  the  navel,  to  the 
period  of  second  childhood.  The  essence 
of  it  appears  to  reside  in  the  blood, 
which  most  probably  is,  in  such  oases, 
abounding  in  fibrine,  and  inclined  to 
give  it  out  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
But  sometimes  local  causes  produce  it 
unconnected  with  the  blood,  such  as 
the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  face  or 
shoulders,  which  -will  produce  the 
slight  form  known  as  eczema  solare; 
or,  again,  the  irritation  of  soda  in 
washing  -Nrill  cause  a variety  of  eczema 
on  the  arms  and  hands,  known  as  the 
washerwoman's  itch.  The  irritation  of 
raw  sugar  will,  in  like  manner,  cover 
the  grocer’s  hands  with  a watery 
eruption  of  the  same  character  as 
constitutional  eczema,  and  wdiich  is 
called  grocer's  itch.  Old  people  arc 
very  apt  to  produce  it  in  their  legs  by 
sitting  constantly  over  the  fire;  and, 
lastly,  an  acute  form  of  eczema  is  the 


result  of  mercury  taken  continually,  or 
of  mercurial  aj)plication  to  the  skin, 
such  as  plastera  or  washes,  and  it  is 
then  called  eczema  mercuriale. 

184.  The  Diagnosis  between  this 
disease  and  several  others  is  difficult, 
and  particularly  so  to  the  uninitiated. 
When,  in  the  simple  form,  it  shows 
itself  on  the  hands,  it  can  scarcely  bo 
distinguished  from  true  itch,  especially 
as  it  gives  rise  to  considerable  irrita- 
tion, which  is  relieved  by  scratching. 
Many  such  cases  are,  no  doubt,  ascribed 
to  that  disease,  although  free  from  the 
parasitic  insect  which  is  the  peculiar 
attendant  upon  the  veritable  disease ; 
and,  as  mild  eczema  soon  gets  well 
under  any  treatment,  when  sulphur  is 
applied,  it  iierhaps  gets  more  credit 
than  it  deserves.  There  is  the  same 
difficulty  in  diseases  of  the  scalp ; but 
this  will  be  better  explained  in  con- 
sidering those  which  are  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  it.  It  is  likewise 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  psoriasis ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  two  diseases 
often  co-exist,  and  the  eruption  is 
watery  at  the  bends  of  the  arms,  and 
scaly  on  the  plain  surfaces,  showing 
the  folly  of  the  attempts  to  dass  these 
diseases  mider  divisions  of  so  purely 
artificial  a nature. 

185.  Scabies  {Itch)  — sometimes 
called  PSORA — is  placed  here,  in  con- 
formity with  the  older  writers,  as  a 
vesicular  eruption,  though  it  is  only 
so  in  its  early  stage,  and  when  in  its 
mildest  form.  It  is  always  unaccom- 
panied by  constitutional  disturbance; 
but  the  local  itching  being  very  severe, 
sleep  is  sometimes  so  completely  pre- 
vented, that  the  health  suffers  iu  con- 
sequence. The  eruption  almost  always 
first  makes  its  appearance  at  the  bends 
of  the  joints,  where  the  skin  is  the 
most  thin  and  delicate,  and  conse- 
quently allows  the  acarus,  or  little 
parasite,  to  burrow  with  most  e.ase. 
The  clefts  of  the  fingers,  tlie  insides  of 
the  wrists,  and  the  bends  of  the  elbow 
and  knee,  arc  the  most  common  scats 
in  the  early  stage  ; but  afterwards  the 
vesicles  are  seen  on  the  insides  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  the  skin  of  the 
body,  quite  as  freely  as  in  the  joints. 
In  about  twelve  hours,  or  sometimee 
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twenty-four,  after  the  tingling  is  first 
felt,  on  careful  examination  one  or 
more  very  small  pointed  vesicles  may 
be  discovered,  which  rapidly  enlarge, 
until  they  attain  the  size  of  a corking- 
pin’s  head,  if  not  broken,  which  they 
generally  are  by  scratching.  ■ Jiost  of 
these  vesicles,  which  soon  become 
numerous,  are  opaque,  and  contain  a 
semi-purulent  matter ; and  many  burst- 
ing, or  being  broken,  form  brownish 
scabs,  while  others  end  in  scales  at  the 
top  of  papulre,  the  fluid  having  been 
absorbed.  Thus,  on  examining  some 
cases,  it  will  appear  that  the  disease  is 
partly  vesicular,  partly  pustular,  ijartly 
scaly,  and  iu  part,  again,  papular ; and, 
for  this  reason,  nosologists  have  dis- 
puted greatly  as  to  its  proper  position 
in  their  classification.  If  the  vesicles 
are  examined  with  a good  glass,  in  true 
itch,  a narrow  and  slightly  curved  line 
or  crack  will  be  detected  leading  to 
some  of  them,  and  terminating  in  a 
small  rounded  point,  where  the  parasite 
lies,  and  whence  it  may  Avith  care 
be  extracted  with  a needle.  It  is  a 
species  of  acarus,  or  mite,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  acarus  scabiei, 
or,  according  to  another  classification, 
sarcoptes  Iiominis.  Mr.  AVilson  has 
described  this  little  animal  with 
great  minuteness;  but,  as  early  ns 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  almost 
equally  well  known,  and  its  habitat 
investigated  with  great  accuracy.  Sca- 
bies occurs  at  all  ages,  and  in  every 
climate,  as  well  as  in  all  conditions 
of  life ; but  it  is  of  much  more 
common  occurrence  among  the  ne- 
glected poor  than  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  where  it  only  makes  its 
appearance  occasionally  from  being 
accidentally  propagated  by  contagion 
from  the  lowest  class.  It  is  contagious 
without  the  slightest  doubt ; but  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  its  spread  is 
not  so  easy  ns  is  generally  supposed, 
and  that  contact  with  an  itchy  hand 
is  often  made  without  any  bad  result. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  medical  men 
nould  contract  the  disease  very  fre- 
quently, as  they  are  seldom  ■ informed 
of  the  suspected  nature  of  the  disease 
until  they  have  handled  the  skin 
freely.  Frequently  a child  of  respect- 
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able  parents  is  brought  to  a surgeon, 
and  he  is  allowed  even  to  take  it  on 
his  knee  with  g view  to  investigate  its 
condition,  when,  after  looking  at  the 
tongue,  and  making  sundry  inquiries, 
he  is  astonished  by  some  such  remark 
as — “ Oh  1 doctor,  I wish  you  w'ould 
just  look  at  her  skin;  I am  afraid  there 
is  somctliing  the  matter ;”  when,  on 
inspecting  the  hands,  ivhich  have  been 
out  of  sight  under  a cape,  or  some  such 
covering,  he  is  horrified  by  detecting  a 
virulent  crop  of  the  itch  vesicles,  and 
fancies  that  he  is  covered  with  their 
parasitic  inhabitants.  It  is  true,  that 
he  washes  his  hands  with  a little  extra 
care ; but  he  must  have  rubbed  his 
clothes  against  hers  in  sundi-y  places, 
and  if  the  eruption  was  so  very  con- 
tagious, he  would,  in  all  probability, 
cai-ry  off  some  of  the  offending  matter,’ 
which  would  afterwards  bear  its  dis- 
agreeable fruits  ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
such  an  event  is  rarely  heard  of,  and 
the  fact  of  a medical  man  contracting 
the  itch  is  beyond  my  experience.  It 
WM  formerly  believed  that  the  acarus 
might  be  self-generated  in  certain  ex- 
treme cases  of  dirt  and  debility;  but 
tliis  doctrine  is  now  out  of  date,  and 
the  only  question  now  is,  whether  the 
insect  itself  must  be  conveyed  from 
one  individual  to  another,  or  whether 
the  matter  will  serve  by  containing 
the  ova  in  it.  When  itch  is  known  to 
exist,  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  spread,  by  scalding 
or  baking  all  the  articles  which  can 
have  been  contaminated,  and  even  by 
burning  the  body  linen,  which  is  the 
most  prudent  plan  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  that  article, 

18G.  liiE  Diagnosis  of  Scahies  is 
often  very  ditiicult,  and  not  the  less  so 
that  very  frequently  the  eruption  is 
partly  true  itch,  and  partly  some  other  ■ 
co-incident  with  it,  or  provoked  by  its 
irritating  influence.  The  resemblance 
between  it  and  the  milder  forms  of 
eczema  has  already  been  described ; but 
the  itch  may  generally  be  knowm  by 
its  gradual  progress  from  two  or  three 
vesicles,  more  than  which  are  seldom 
seen  for  a few  days ; by  the  conical 
Bliape  of  the  vesicles ; by  the  urgent 
itching,  and  by  the  ubseiice  of  patches, 
y 
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almost  all  the  veacles  being  perfectly- 
isolated.  It  Is,  however,  only  the 

detection  of  the  acanis  which  can 
positively  settle  the  question ; and  short 
of  this  even  the  most  experienced 
observer  is  at  times  liable  to  make  the 
mistake.  Other  eruptions,  such  as 

lichen  and  prurigo,  are  also  likely  to 
be  confounded  with  it ; but  these,  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  do  not  resemble  it 
nearly  so  much  as  eczema. 

Sect.  i. — Blebs. 

187.  Blebs  are  large  vesicles,  and 
they  are  included  under  vesicular  erup- 
tions by  many  writers ; but  as  their 
appearance  is  so  wholly  unlike  that  of 
herpdtio  eruptions,  they  arc  here  kept 
distinct.  The  ordinary  bleb  may  be 
compared  exactly  to  a small  blister 
from  a bum  or  scald.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  this  eruption — pemphigus 
vomphoUjXy  and  rupia,  all  of  which  are 
somewhat  rare,  and  beyond  the  pi’O- 
bable  reach  of  the  domestic  observer. 

188.  Pemphigus  occurs  chiefly  in 
young  children  and  infants  in  crowded 
localities,  and  when  ill-fed  and  debili- 
tated by  various  causes.  It  is  generally 
seen  on  the  arms  and  upper  parts  of 
the  body  in  small  blisters,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a pea  to  that  of  a horse- 
bean.  Tliese  appear  without  much 
fever,  last  about  a week,  and  then  die 
away,  being  often  succeeded  at  uncer- 
tain intervals  by  a similar  crop. 

189.  PoMPiioLYX  is  the  name  given 
to  an  eruption  of  a similar  character, 
which  attacks  cliildren  of  riper  years 
and  sometimes  delicate  adults.  The 
blebs  are  larger  but  less  numerous, 
and  the  likeness  to  scalds  is  still  more 
marked. 

190.  RopiA  is  an  emption  which  is 
commonly  called  vesicular ; but  accord- 
ing to  my  judgment,  and  that  of  some 
other  observers,  it  should  rather  be 
considered  a pustular  disease.  It  cer- 
tainly appears  at  first  in  the  form  of 
blebs  containing  lymph ; but  tins  soon 
becomes  pus,  and  an  unhealthy  ulcer 
is  the  result,  the  secretion  from  which 
dries  if  exposed  to  the  air  j and  as  the 
ulcer  keeps  extending,  the  successive 
layers  are  thrown  up  in  the  exact  form 
of  a limpet-shell,  each  consecutive  layer 


being  larger  than  the  one  before.  The 
scabs  finally  rise  so  high  that  they  are 
inevitably  rubbed  off,  and  then  the 
ulcer  is  exposed,  and  looks  raw  and 
inflamed ; but  it  speedily  forms  a fresh 
crust,  and  a second  limpet-shell  is  m 
time  produced,  but  not  nearly  so  perfect 
in  its  resemblance  to  its  prototype  as 
before.  There  arc  not  often  many  of 
these  on  the  same  individual,  and 
generally  they  arc  on  the  extremities. 
The  limpet-shaped  crust  easily  distin- 
guishes this  eruption  from  all  others. 

Sect.  5. — Pustular  Eruptions. 

191.  Pustules  are  circumscribed 
elevations  of  the  cuticle  containing 
pus,  and  ending  in  scabs  or  crusts. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  pustules  de- 
scribed by  writers  on  skin  diseases ; but 
their  difference  depending  only  upon 
the  shape  of  the  pustule,  and  the  de- 
gree of  consoUdation  or  hardness  of  ] 
the  base.  I shall  merely  give  the  | 
names  of  the  four,  which  ai'c — 1st,  i 
the  phlgsaclous,  2nd,  psydracious,  3rd, 
the  achorous,  and  4th,  the  favous 
pustule — names  which  are  sufficiently' 
jaw-breaking  to  frighten  beginners  fVom 
the  task  of  investigating  their  meaning. 

192.  The  pustular  eruptions  which 
are  now  to  come  nnder  examination 
here  are — 1st,  acne;  Und,  porrigo ; 3rd, 
impetigo ; 4th,  ecthyma;  and,  6th,  hcil 
and  carbuncle,  which  last,  though  gene- 
rally said  to  be  the  result  of  the  slough- 
ing of  the  cellular  membrane,  are  really 
at  first  merely  arismg  from  slough 
of  tile  true  skin. 

198.  Acne  is  a chronic  eruption 
whose  scat  is  in  the  sebaceous  follicles, 
which  either  from  some  cause  secrete 
such  a thick  and  cheesy  matter,  that  it 
will  not  pass  out  of  them,  or  else  their 
mouths  become  thickened  and  con- 
tracted, and  in  that  way  confine  the 
secretion.  Tlio  eruption  has  received 
a variety  of  names,  all  depending  upon 
the  exact  appearance  given  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  and  having  no  refer- 
ence to  any  other  cause  or  cflcct.  Thus 
it  is  called  acne  simplex,  when  there  is 
merely  a slight  inflammation  of  the 
follicle,  causing  a pimple,  on  the  pomt 
of  which  a little  pustule  forms,  and 
after  discharging  its  contents  the  cause 
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of  the  disease  is  for  a time  removed  by 
solution  in  the  pus,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion subsides.  If  the  follicle  has  been 
long  inflamed,  and  the  cheesy  matter 
has  been  allowed  to  get  stained  black 
by  dirt,  it  receives  the  name  of  acne 
punctata.  When  several  adjacent  fol- 
licles inflame  together,  and  their  bases 
become  hard  it  is  acne  indurata;  and  if 
more  red  than  usual,  and  especially  on 
the  nose  and  cheeks,  the  term  rosacea 
is  applied  to  it.  But  most  of  these 
eruptions  are  easily  recognised  by  the 
presence  of  inflamed  follicles,  containing 
cheesy  matter  in  every  stage  of  soften- 
ing, and  capped  by  pustules  varying  in 
size  from  a small,  to  a very  large,  pin’s 
head.  Sometimes,  however,  little  or 
no  matter  is  formed,  and  then  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a set  of  hard, 
inflamed,  and  painful  little  swellings, 
about  the  size  of  a split-pea,  and  which 
can  only  be  recognised  as  acne  from  the 
point  corresponding  with  the  mouth  of 
a follicle.  The  acne  rosacea  has  also 
received  the  name  of  “ carbuncled-face,” 
“ brandy -face,”  “copper-nose,”  and 
“rose-drop.”  The  causes  of  acne  are  not 
well  ascertained ; but  there  is  no  donbt 
that  the  acne  simplex  may  co-exist  for  a 
long  time  with  an  average  amoimt  of 
general  health.  It  is  a disease  which  so 
often  accompanies  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  is  so  seldom  seen  after  that  period, 
that  it  is  considered  peculiar  to  it.  II  is 
generally  supposed  to  depend  upon  the 
development  of  the  skin,  whicli  is  said 
to  take  place  at  that  period  ; but  at  all 
events,  it  may  be  granted  that  it  does 
coincide  in  point  of  time  with  extra 
growth,  which  goes  on  at  this  age  in 
the  hair ; that  being  an  appendage  of 
the  skin.  The  indurated  and  rosa- 
ceous forms  seem  to  be  of  a congestive 
character,  and  generally  mark  the 
presence  of  congestion  elsewhere — 
either  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  or 
uterus.  With  regard  to  cure,  acne 
simplex  is  tolerably  easy;  but  acne 
rosacea  and  indurata  are  very  often  ex- 
ceedingly obstinate.  They  can  scarcely 
M confounded  with  any  other  eruption 
presence  of  the  obstructed. 
joiUcles,  and  the  pointed  nature  of  the 
mnamed  elevations,  or  pimples. 

IW.  Svcosia  AND  Ponmao  are  often 


classed  together,  because  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  similar  in  their  peculiar 
causes,  and  in  their  both  attacking 
hairy  parts  only,  such  as  the  head  in 
both  sexes  and  the  chin  of  the  male. 
Both  are  said  to  be  either  caused,  or  at 
all  events  accompanied,  by  a vegetable 
fungus  or  cryptogamous  plant,  which 
is  developed,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases 
of  sycosis,  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  of 
those  known  as  porrigo.  However, 
it  will  be  better  to  examine  each 
separately. 

195.  Sycosis,  or  Chin  JFelh,  is  an 
eruption  very  similar  in  appearance 
to  an  aggravated  attack  of  acne  indu- 
rata, but  occurring  always  on  the 
chin,  whiskers,  or  other  parts  of  the 
face  occupied  by  hair.  It  is  a chronic 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  its  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  including  the 
hair  ducts  or  tubes,  in  which  the  hah-  is 
ensheathed.  There  is  no  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  presence  of  enlarged  and 
inflamed  follicles ; but  some  of  these 
generally  accompany  the  disease.  It 
begins  in  the  form  of  an  eniption 
of  small,  pointed,  and  painful  pustules, 
which  are  seen  to  surround  a hair. 
These  soon  dry  and  scab,  forming  a 
greyish  scurf — the  size,  colour,  and 
thickness  of  which  varies  greatly, 
according  to  the  period  and  extent  of 
the  eruption.  The  scab  is  generally 
irritated  or  removed  by  the  razor; 
but,  if  not,  it  falls  off  in  the  course  of 
a fortnight  or  tliree  weeks,  leaving 
a hard,  indolent,  red,  and  shining 
tubercle  behind,  which,  in  time, 
gradually  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  adja- 
cent skin.  Others  arise  on  some  other 
part,  and  so  a succession  keeps  the 
sufferer  always  in  fear  of  his  morning’s 
shave.  By  some  people,  the  term  is 
applied  to  indurated  acne  attacking 
the  chin,  but  by  others  it  is  restricted 
to  an  eruption  such  as  I have  described, 
in  which  there  is  always  developed  a 
vegetable  fungus,  and  which  is  then 
said  to  be  contagious.  But  this  is  so 
rare  a disease  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
notice  here. 

190.  Bobrigo,  or  scaWd  head,  is 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  eruptions 
with  which  mothers  of  families  iu  this 
country  are  teased.  By  many  it  is  not 
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considered  a pustular  disease  ; but  I 
liave  so  placed  it,  because  tlie  beginner 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  it  among 
that  class,  seeing  plenty  of  pustules 
before  his  eyes,  or,  at  all  events,  little 
collections  of  pus  which  he  takes  to  be 
such.  Others,  also,  consider  as  a species 
of  porrigo  a very  severe  form  of  ring- 
worm {herpes  capitis)  which  has  been 
described  under  that  head  ; so  that  by 
them  porrigo  is  said  to  consist  of  two, 
or  by  some  witers  of  three  varieties — 
liorrigo  scutulata  (otherwise  herpes 
capitis  or  ringworm) ; porrigo  favosa, 
or  true  scalVd  head ; and  porrigo  decal- 
vans,  wliich  certainly  is  not  a pustular 
eruption,  and  will  be  described  under 
the  section  treating  of  the  diseases  of 
the  appendages  of  the  skin.  It,  there- 
fore, only  remains  for  us  to  examine 
the  remaining  porrigo  favosa  (some- 
times called  favus  or  tinea,. and  always 
rendered  into  English  as  scall’d  head). 
It  begins  in  the  form  of  little  raised 
dry  spots  on  the  skin,  like  pins’-heads 
of  a bright  yellow  colom'.  Each  of 
these  is  indented  on  the  surface  and 
also  lodged  in  the  skin  itself,  so  that 
when  it  is  removed,  the  scalp  has  a 
smooth  and  shining  cup  left  in  it. 
These  crusts,  with  the  cup  containing 
them,  enlarge  in  size,  and  arc  perforated 
by  one,  two,  or  three  hairs,  according 
to  their  diameter ; and  as  these  crusts, 
(each  of  which  is  called  favus,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a cell  of  a honeycomb) 
increase  in  size  they  coalesce  and  form 
large  irregular  masses,  by  which  the 
surface  of  the  scalp  is  hidden,  but 
always  having  at  the  edges  a series  of 
smaller  crusts  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
growth.  The  crusts  are  of  a pale  yel- 
low, more  or  less  stained  with  dirt 
according  to  circumstances ; they  ai-e 
hard  and  dry,  and  may  be  easily  re- 
moved from  the  scalp,  except  when 
adhering  to  the  hair,  which  is  always 
inclined  to  fall  off  from  the  first,  and 
therefore  comes  away  \vith  the  crust 
without  much  difllculty.  Unlike  the 
forms  of  herpes  and  eczema,  when  this 
disease  has  lasted  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  hair  is  permanently  injured  in 
colour  and  texture,  and  never  regains 
its  previous  healthy  and  strong  appear- 
ance. The  eruption  generally  begins 


near  the  forehead,  but  soon  spreads 
over  the  head,  leaving  a few  healthy 
patches  here  and  there.  Fresh  pus- 
tules continually  form  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  existing  disease,  and  on 
the  centre  of  a new  outbreak,  so  that 
very  soon  the  tingling  and  heat  occa- 
sioned by  the  inflamed  surface  are  more 
than  the  poor  little  patient  can  endure, 
without  scratoliing  the  surface  so  as 
to  produce  ulceration,  accompanied 
with  a peculiarly  disagreeable  smell, 
and  a copious  discharge  of  yellow 
matter.  If  at  any  stage  the  crusts  are 
e.xamined  with  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, they  present,  according  to  the 
French  observer,  M.  Eobin,  the  fol- 
lowing appearances : — “1,  tortuous 
brandling  tubes  without  partitions, 
empty,  or  containing  a few  molecular 
granules  {mycelium) ; 2,  straight  or 
crooked,  but  not  tortuous  tubes,  some- 
times, but  rarely  branched,  containing 
granules  or  small  rounded  cellules, 
placed  end  to  end,  so  as  to  represent 
partitioned  tubes,  with  or  without 
jointed  articulations  {receptacles,  or 
sporangia  in  various  states  of  develop- 
ment?)  3,  finally,  sporules,  free  or 
united  into  bead-like  strings.  Tlie 
mycelium  is  very  abundant  near  the 
inner  surface  of  the  external  layers  to 
w'hich  it  adlieres.  The  spongy  friable 
mass  of  the  centre  of  each  favus  is 
principally  formed  of  sponiles,  and  the 
different  tubes  eontalning  mycelium 
already  described  {sporangia  or  recep- 
tacles).’’ The  same  gentleman  also 
gives  excellent  illustrative  drawings  of 
this  fungus,  or  vegetable  parasite ; and 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  it 
exists  in  every  case,  a point  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  eruption.  It  may 
appear  at  any  age,  but  is  seldom  seen 
except  in  childhood.  It  is  also  some- 
times seen  on  the  naked  skin,  but 
generally  attacks  the  hairy  scalp.  It 
is  now  comparatively  a rare  disease  in 
this  country,  though  conmmn  enough 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  still  fre- 
quently seen  abroad.  It  is  certainly 
conta^ous,  most  probably  by  the 
vegetable  growth  being  propagated  in 
the  form  peculiar  to  itself,  but  ns  this 
requhes  a soil  suited  to  its  nature,  it 
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will  not  take  root  in  any  but  a head 
in  which  there  is  a scurfy  or  dirty  sur- 
face-soil, and,  in  addition,  a state  of 
the  blood  suited  to  its  development. 
In  this  respect  it  closely  imitates  other 
fungi,  which  only  grow  on  tlieir  o^vn 
habiiais.  Hence,  there  must  be  co- 
operating, dirt  or  scurf,  a cachectic 
habit  of  body,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
fungus,  in  order  to  produce  the  disease ; 
and  as,  fortunately  for  this  country,  the 
three  do  not  often  fall  together,  scall'd 
head  is  every  year  becoming  more 
and  more  rare.  The  diaffitosis  of  this 
disease  is  tolerably  easy,  as  the  dry 
yellow  crusts  arc  unlike  anything  else 
in  the  shape  of  eruption.  AVhen 
scratched  and  converted  into  an  open 
ulcer,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  impetigo  ; 
but  by  attending  to  the  description  of 
that  disease  to  be  presently  given,  it  will 
readily  be  distinguished  from  it. 

197.  Impetigo  (firusled  tetter)  is  the 
name  given  to  an  eruption  of  pustules, 
occurring  either  singly  or  in  groups, 
with  but  Uttle  surrounding  inflam- 
mation. They  come  on  rapidly,  and 
discharge  a thick  purulent  matter, 
which  dries  into  a greenish-yellow 
rough  crust,  from  beneath  wliich 
purulent  matter  continues  to  be 
secreted,  and  to  add  to  their  extent 
and  thickness.  Fresh  pustules  keep 
showing  themselves  on  the  adjacent 
skin,  and  so  the  disease  spreads  until 
a large  surface  of  the  body  is  covered ; 
and  after  a time,  a thick  crust  is 
formed,  separated  into  broken  portions 
by  fissures,  which  allow  the  matter 
to  ooze  through,  but  the  skin  under- 
neath not  being  so  red  and  inflamed 
M in  eczema.  The  disease  is  named 
impetigo  fgurata,  when  it  appears 
in  patches  of  an  oval  or  circular 
shape,  and  thence  spreading,  impli- 
cates a more  or  less  extensive  sur- 
face, being  attended  with  considerable 
fever,  and  its  usual  concomitants ; 
eparsa,  when  the  pustules  are  scat- 
tered by  themselves  over  the  surface, 
being  generally  thick  on  the  legs 
and  lower  part  of  the  body.  In 
this  eruption  there  is  also  fever,  but 
less  acute  than  in  the  first  form. 
tmpebgo  capitis  is  the  third  variety, 
aad  is  the  only  true  pustular  disease 


which  attacks  the  scalp ; so  that,  if 
the  observer  will  carefully  examiiin 
such  an  eruption  in  its  early  stage, 
before  the  fingers  of  the  child  have 
altered  its  character,  and  finds  that 
well-developed  pustules  are  present — 
not  dry  crusts,  as  in  porrigo — he  or  sho 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
disease  is  impetigo,  and  not  contagious, 
which  is  a most  comfortable  reflection 
in  a school  or  large  family  of  children. 
In  cluldren,  it  is  preceded  for  some 
days  by  feverishness,  after  which  the 
scalp  becomes  hot  and  painful,  with 
a general  blush  of  inflammation ; soon 
after  the  appearance  of  which,  the 
eruption  shows  itself  in  the  form  of 
small  pustules,  scattered  separately 
over  the  head,  or  in  groups  thickly 
set  on  an  inflamed  base.  In  the 
former  case  they  are  of  the  size  of 
small  split-peas,  while  in  the  latter  the 
size  depends  upon  the  number.  About 
20  or  30  hom's  after  their  appearance, 
each  pustule  contains  thick  yellow 
matter,  and  bursts,  forming  a scab 
of  a greenish-yellow  colour ; and  in  a 
few  days  this  part  of  the  skin  is  sound 
again,  other  eruptions  being  kept  up 
by  a fresh  crop  of  pustules.  The  hair 
is  often  matted  into  a.  mass,  and 
desti'oyed  in  texture  in  consequence 
for  the  time ; but  it  always  grows 
again  aS  before,  and  there  is  never 
any  permanent  disfigurement.  The 
disease  is  evidently  dependent  upon 
constitutional  causes,  the  blood  being 
in  all  probability  overloaded  with 
unhealthy  matter.  IVhen  this  is  the 
case,  and  in  addition  the  skin  is 
irritated  by  dirt,  and  the  health 
further 'impaired  by  unwholesome  diet 
and  bad  air,  the  disease  is  likely  to 
occur.  It  can  easily  be  confounded 
with  eczema  and  herpes  in  their  later 
stages,  when  they  are  crusted,  but 
in  the  early  stage  the  vesicle  is  so 
readily  known  from  the  pustule,  that 
the  two  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 
From  porrigo  it  may  also  be  distin- 
guished by  the  matter  appearing  in 
the  early  stage  in  a distinctly  liquid 
form  ; whereas,  in  porrigo,  it  is  not 
then  at  all  events  purulent,  but  ch-y 
ami  powdery. 

198.  EcTiivaiA  (pimply  scalr)  ocn- 
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8i3ts  m the  eruption  commonly  known 
as  “ pimples,”  tliough  dignified  by  the 
name  of  ecthyma,  and  appearing  in 
tiie  shape  of  smaU  pustules,  on  a har- 
dened and  more  or  less  iuliamcd  base. 
They  are  usually  alone,  but  sometimes 
in  ])atclies,  and  of  every  size,  from  a 
pin’s-head  to  that  of  a small  boil. 
After  a time  the  pustule  bursts  and 
scabs,  a sma'U  ulcer  being  exposed, 
whiclt  heals  in  a few  days,  and  the 
reddisli  colour  left  for  a time  ulti- 
mately disappeai-s.  Sometimes  the 
pimples  are  of  larger  size  than  com- 
mon, and  the  scales  attain  the  size  of 
a sixpence,  or  even  of  a shilling,  and 
the  eruption  is  then  attended  with 
considerable  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  cause  of  tliesc  pimples  seems  most 
probably  to  reside  in  our  stimulating 
diet  mnl  defective  habits  of  cleanliness, 
or  sometimes  in  debility  of  the  system. 
It  can  be  only  confounded  with  acne  or 
impetigo,  from  which  it  is  not  e.asy  to 
distinguish  it,  except  by  long  practice, 
as  is  indeed  the  case  with  most  of  these 
cutaneous  diseases. 

199.  Boms  are  not  usually  considered 
ns  diseases  of  the  skin,  though  un- 
doulitedly,  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
originally,  and  in  many  cases  through- 
out their  course.  Almost  all  boils 
begin  with  a pustule  on  the  top  of  a 
small  conical  swelling,  which  is  hard, 
and  exceedingly  painful.  In  tins  pus- 
tule is  a drop  of  matter ; and  if  in  this 
early  stage  tlie  base  is  thoroughly 
divided,  nothing  further  takes  place, 
and  the  inflammation  subsides,  leaving, 
as  the  result  of  the  division,  a common 
ulcer,  to  heal  in  the  ordiuai-y  way. 
This,  therefore,  shows  that  the  original 
disease  is  confined  to  the  skin,  and 
that  the  subsequent  slough  is  the  result 
of  tlic  high  congestion  and  pressure 
exereised  upon  the  deeper  textnres. 
In  the  regular  course  of  things,  after 
the  pustule  lias  burst,  tlie  swelling 
goes  on  hicreasing  in  size  and  in  pain; 
and,  at  tlie  end  of  a fortnight,  it  will 
often  attain  tlic  size  of  half  a walnut, 
containing  within  and  beneath  its  walls 
a slough  or  “core,”  which  takes  a long 
time  to  come  away,  even  with  all  tlie 
aid  which  good  surgery  will  afford. 
The  pain  is  occasioned  by  the  pressure 


of  the  hardened  ring  upon  its  own 
nerves;  for  the  moment  this  pressure  is 
taken  off  by  a division  right  through 
it,  relief  is  afforded.  When  two  or 
three  of  these  boils  happen  together, 
or  when  the  inflammation  of  one  ex- 
tends to  the  surrounding  skin,  and  is 
thence  propagated  to  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  in  the  same  way,  a 
number  of  these  sloughs  are  produced 
with  a large  and  dense  ring  of  inflamed 
skin,  binding  them  down  still  more 
firmly,  and  aggravating  the  pain  and 
constitutional  disturbance  tenfold.  This 
is  a carbuncle,  which  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  great  danger,  from  its 
enormous  size,  and  the  demands  upon 
a broken-down  constitution  which  it 
exerts,  in  order  to  throw  off  the 
sloughs  and  repair  the  breach  made. 
Botli  boils  and  carbuncles  are  evidence 
of  an  excess  of  fibrine,  or  inflammatory 
matter  in  the  blood,  producing  a slug- 
gish circulation  in  tlie  first  place,  and 
then  a secretion  of  this  fibrine  into  the 
substance  of  the  skin,  'by  which  it  is 
rendered  hard  and  tense,  and  thereby 
aggravates  the  original  disease,  till  a 
slough  or  sloughs  are  the  result.  No 
one  can  mistake  a boil  for  anything 
but  a large  iiimple,  the  one  rising  into 
the  other  insensibly ; and  a large 
pimple,  a blind  boil,  a boil,  and  a 
carbuncle,  being  often  successive  stages 
of  the  same  disease. 

Sect.  G. — P..tPCLAK  EnuprioNS. 

200.  The  presence  of  a papula,  or 
pimple,  is  the  sign  by  which  these 
eruptions  are  knowTi.  Tlie  definition 
being  a small-pointed  elevation,  witli- 
out  vesicle  or  pustule,  and  only  ending 
in  a scurfy  liunina  of  the  cuticle. 
Tlicre  m’e  only  two  forms,  botli  of 
which  are  common  enough,  viz., 
lichen  and  prurigo. 

201.  Lichen  is  a crop  of  these 
papulae,  of  a red  colour,  and  of 
tills  a well-known  exainiile  is  seen 
in  the  common  red-gum  of  infants, 
which  is  the  lichen  strophulus  of 
writers  on  skin  diseases,  otherwise 
called  tooth-rash,  or  white-gunu  It 
attacks  infants  at  the  breast,  or  at  miy 
age  under  five  or  six  months,  and  is 
not  attended  ivitli  any  dangerous  con- 
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sequence  in  itself.  Besides  this,  there 
are  several  varieties  of  lichen  known 
in  this  country,  hut  all  resembling  in 
character  that  easily  recognised  erup- 
tion; such  are  lichen  simplex,  and 
lichen  agrius,  as  well  as  lichen  urti- 
catus— the  last  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  nettle-rash ; but  all  of 
them  being  such  riu-e  diseases  as  to  be 
jf  little  interest  to  my  readers. 

202.  I’RURIGO,  OTHER-WISE  PRU- 
RITUS, i.s  a disease  of  the  nature  of 
wliich  -we  know  little  or  nothing ; and, 
therefore,  it  is  often  said  to  be  of  a 
nervous  character.  Sometimes  there 
is  a set  of  pimples  very  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  skin,  but 
not  at  all  altered  in  colour,  and  there- 
fore only  detected  by  the  finger,  when 
attention  is  drami  to  the  part  by  the 
sufferer,  who  complains  of  the  intole- 
rable itching,  which  no  scratching  will 
allay.  It  may  serve  for  our  present 
pifrpose  to  remark,  that  when  there  is 
this  distressing  sensation  present  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  no  visible 
eruption,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a form 
of  prurigo,  and  treated  accordingly. 
In  the  young  person,  and  in  the  adult, 
it  is  seldom  seen,  except  on  the  skin 
around  the  outlets  of  the  bowels, 
bladder,  &c. ; and  here  the  irritation 
is  often  extreme.  In  the  very  old,  a 
peculiar  form  of  prurigo  is  very  com- 
mon, called  prurigo  senilis,  which  is 
perfectly  unmanageable  by  any  treat- 
ment, and  often  extends  over  the  whole 
body,  lasting  oven  for  years,  with  very 
sliort  intervals  occasionally. 

Sect.  7. — Scaly  Eruptions. 

203.  Scales  are  thin,  indurated, 
whitish  or  yellowish,  opaque  layers 
of  the  cuticle  covering  inflamed  sur- 
faces, and  they  are  continually  being 
shed  and  renewed. 

204.  The  Varieties  are  lepra, 
psoriasis,  pityriasis,  and  ictliyosis. 

205.  Lepra  and  Psoriasis  are  so 
essentially  varieties  of  the  same  disease, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  now 
often  classed  together  as  such.  Both 
are  eruptions,  in  which  large  scales,  of 
the  size  of  a sixpence  on  the  average, 
appear  on  various  parts  of  the  body, 
sometimes  in  small  distinct  round 


patches  of  a red  colour  (psoriasis 
guttata),  at  others  in  patches  oP  a 
more  irregular  shape  and  size  (psoriasis 
diffusa).  These  are  attended  with  some 
slight  irritation;  but  in  lepra  (some- 
times called  psoriasis  lepriformis),  there 
is  none  at  aU,  and  from  the  sensations 
alone  the  patient  would  scarcely  dis- 
cover the  presence  of  the  eruption, 
except  from  the  rough  feeling  to  the 
hands  afforded  by  the  scales.  In  true 
lepra,  the  scales  are  very  white  and 
shining ; and  they  generally  first  appear 
on  or  near  the  elbows  and  knees,  never 
showing  themselves  on  the  face.  Both 
are  constitutional  diseases,  and  lepra 
is  supposed  to  be  hereditaiy.  They 
generally  prevail  in  families,  and  they 
are  liable  to  a return  after  being  appa- 
rently cured.  Of  the  causes,  ive  know 
little  or  nothing.  Psoriasis  palmaris 
is  a form  of  this  disease,  which  occurs 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  apparently 
from  a deficiency  of  moisture,  or  at  all 
events  accompanied  by  it.  It  often 
extends  to  the  nails,  rendering  them 
so  brittle  as  to  break  on  the  slightest 
touch. 

206.  PiTYiUASis  OR  Dandrite  pre- 
sents a much  smaller  scale  than  psoriasis 
or  lepra,  together  with  a natural  colour 
of  the  skin  beneath.  The  form  of 
dandriff,  which  occurs  on  the  heads  of 
cliildrcn  as  well  as  on  those  of  grow'n 
people  in  some  cases,  is  w'cll  known  to 
us  all,  and  affords  a good  example  of 
the  milder  stages  of  the  disease.  Very 
irritable  skins  which  are  subjected  to 
severe  friction- are  liable  to  pityriasis, 
and  the  tooth-comb  as  well  ns  the 
hard-brush  in  the  hands  of  careless 
nurses  often  lay  the  foundation  of 
dandriff,  which  lasts  for  years.  But, 
besides  this  kind  of  pityriasis,  there  is 
another,  dependent  upon  constitu- 
tional taint,  and  wliich  is  often  per- 
fectly unmanageable. 

207.  IcTHYOsis  is  a peculiar  and 
rare  form  of  eruption,  in  which  the 
cuticle  assumes  the  appearance  of  dry 
fish-skin,  or  more  correctly  perhaps 
tliat  of  the  lizard’s  skin.  It  is  too 
rare  to  require  further  notice  here. 

Sect.  8. — Tubercular  Eruptions. 

208.  The  distinguishing  name  given 
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to  these  eruptions  must  not  be  con- 
founded \\dth  that  assigned  to  the  little 
bodies  met  with  in  the  lungs  of  con- 
sumptive persons,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  that  disease.  The  skin-tubercle 
is  a small,  hard,  and  solid  circum- 
scribed swelling  of  the  cutis,  with  or 
without  an  inflamed  base,  and  of  a 
chronic  character,  and  ending  either 
in  resolution,  suppuration,  or  ulcera- 
ticn.  The  only  variety  which  will  be 
at  all  interesting  to  my  readers  is  that 
known  as  lupus,  or  noli  me  tangere. 

209.  Lupus,  noli  me  tangere,  or  cor- 
roding tetter,  appears  generally  on  the 
face.  It  is  always  cluiracterizcd  by  a 
thick,  hard,  and  red  swelling  of  the 
skin,  without  much  pain,  and  either 
accompanied  by  a corroding  ulcer  at 
its  edge  (lupus  exedens),  or  by  a di-y 
brown  scab,  without  any  tendency  to 
destructive  ulceration  (lupus  non  cxe- 
dens).  In  either  case,  the  disease 
creeps  on  stealthily,  often  taking 
mouths  to  advance  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  but  never  quite  stationary.  In 
the  corroding  form,  the  nose  is  often 
lost  either  wholly  or  in  part ; and  this 
is  generally  the  disease  which  causes 
those  frightful  disfigurements  which 
we  see  among  the  lower  classes,  com- 
pelling them  to  wear  a bandage  over 
the  face.  Further  than  this,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  allude  to  it,  as  its  treat- 
ment is  beyond  the  domain  of  domes- 
tic surgery,  except  for  ijalliative  mea- 
sures. 

Sect.  9. — Spots  or  Marks. 

210.  A Spot  is  a permanent  dis- 
colouration of  the  skin,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  change  of  structure, 
and  not  affecting  the  general  heidth. 

211.  The  varieties  embrace  freckles, 
claret-marks,  liver-spots,  albmism,  &c., 
none  of  which  require  any  treatment, 
and  are  therefore  imiuteresting  to  my 
readers ; but  to  these  must  be  added 
the  mother's  mark  (noevus),  which  is 
sometimes  attended  with  an  alteration 
of  structure,  and  requires  surgical  in- 
terference. Here,  however,  there  is  a 
disease  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  will 
be  examined  under  that  head.  (See 
Aneurism.) 


Sect.  10. — Diseased  Growths  fro.m 
THE  Skin. 

212.  The  distinguishing  mark  of 
these  diseases  is  supposed  to  be,  that 
there  is  actually  some  growth  of  the 
skin  itself,  and  not,  ns  in  the  case  of 
lepra  or  eczema,  an  alteration  merely 
of  the  structure  of  the  cuticle  j but  one 
of  them,  commonly  called  o corn,  is 
clearly  only  a thickening  of  the  cu- 
ticle, which,  by  pressure,  causes  mflam- 
mation  of  the  true  skin.  Nevertheless, 
for  convenience’s  sake,  it  is  retained 
here,  as  it  would  scarcely  be  likely  to 
be  sought  for  elsewhere.  The  varieties 
are — warts,  corns,  moles,  and  coiuly- 
lomata. 

213.  Warts  consist  in  hypertrophy 
of  the  papillae  of  the  skin,  by  which  a 
round  tmnour  with  a flattened  top  is 
formed.  They  vary  in  size,  from  that 
of  a small  pin’s  head  to  the  dimensions 
of  a horse-bean;  and  their  free  surfaces 
are,  after  a time,  covered  with  a rough 
coat,  which  is  supposed  by  the  vulgar 
to  contain  their  seed,  but  which  is 
really  only  a tlilckened  cuticle,  ren- 
dered rough  by  friction,  to  ivhich  they 
are  exposed  from  their  prominent 
position.  They  are  very  numerous  on 
the  hands  of  some  people,  and  come 
and  go  without  much  notice,  frequently 
having  entirely  disappeared  before  their 
absence  is  discovered.  Their  appear- 
ance is  too  well  known  to  need  further 
description. 

214.  Corns  are  composed  of  thick- 
ened cuticle,  which,  pressing  upon  the 
subjacent  cutis,  causes  iuflanunatiou 
and  pain;  and  thus,  the  one  reacting 
on  the  other,  the  disease  goes  on  in- 
creasing to  an  indefinite  degree.  Some 
people  are  so  lamed  from  this  cause, 
that  they  can  scarcely  hobble,  and 
their  lives  are  thereby  rendered  mise- 
rable. In  consequence  of  the  pressure 
on  the  outside,  the  new  and  thickened 
cuticle  is  often  driven  into  the  cutis, 
in  the  shape  of  projections  or  roots,  ! 
which  aggravate  the  inflaumiation  i 
from  the  sh.arp  points  they  present  to 
the  inflamed  surface  of  the  cutis. 
Very  often  there  is  an  irregularly 
round  cup  formed  in  the  skin,  which 

is  filled  by  hardened  cuticle,  and  is 
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exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch,  so  that  ] 
no  pressure  whatever  can  be  borne. 
These  corns  are,  in  rare  cases,  bom 
with  the  child,  and  cannot,  in  such 
cases,  be  the  result  of  direct  pressure ; 
and  we  can  only  suppose  that  they  are 
handed  do'svn  from  parent  to  child  in 
the  same  way  as  other  acquired  pecu- 
liarities. Beyond  these  congenital  corns, 

I have  never  seen  any  others  which 
were  not  the  result  of  pressure,  and  I 
fully  believe,  that  in  all  other  instances 
corns  may  be  traced  to  that  cause,  and 
no  other.  Jfevcrtheless,  tight  shoes  do 
not  always  produce  them,  neither  do 
loose  ones  serve  always  as  a protection 
against  them ; for  if  the  joints  are 
prominent,  the  pressure  must  be  taken 
by  them,  whether  the  shoe  is  loose  or 
tight,  vnless  it  is  chambered,  and  in 
no  other  way  can  they  be  prevented. 
Their  presence  between  the  toes,  when 
they  are  called  soft  corns,  is  always 
due  to  pressure,  joined  to  the  presence 
of  the  secretion  of  the  part,  which, 
when  confined,  leads  to  an  undue 
secretion  of  cuticle,  especially  in  our 
unnatund  mode  of  restraining  the  per- 
spiration by  air-tight  boots  and  shoes. 
Corns,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
the  feet,  being  common  enough  on  the 
hands  of  the  artizan  who  uses  his 
hands  severely,  and  are  particularly 
common  on  those  of  the  rower,  whether 
amateur  or  otherwise. 

210.  JIOLES  are  always  congenital, 
and  are  sometimes  called  mother’s- 
marks.  They  are  either  mere  iiro- 
longations  of  bare  skin,  covered  by 
cuticle,  or  covered  with  a downy  hair. 

21C.  CoNDVLOJiATA,  Sometimes 
also  called  warts,  are  little  fungoid 
bodies,  which  appear  about  the  ex- 
ternal apertures,  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  of  the  secretions  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  At  first  they  are 
red,  but  ultimately  they  become  white, 
and' look  like  little  cauliflowers.  They 
require  careful  surgical  treatment,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  at  once  sub- 
mitted to  skilful  hands. 

SixT.  11. — Dise,vse  of  the  Afpesd- 
ACI3  TO  THE  Skin. 

217.  These  comprise — 1st,  diseases 
of  the  luxir ; 2nd,  those  of  the  nails. 


218.  Diseases  of  the  Hair  con- 
sist in  alterations  of  its  natiu'al  colour 
and  texture,  or  in  its  total  loss.  Cases 
are  recorded  in  which  the  hair  has 
changed  suddenly  from  black  or 
brown  to  red,  or  from  brown  to 
black,  &c.,  in  the  course  of  a short 
time,  either  from  acute  disease,  such 
as  fever,  or  from  some  cause  which 
was  not  apparent.  The  colour,  also, 
is  said  to  have  totally  disappeared  in 
a smgle  night,  leaving  the  hair  white, 
or  nearly  so ; and,  as  is  well  knovm, 
this  change  is  common  enough  when 
occurring  more  slowly  from  the  effect 
of  age;  and  even  occasionally  befoic 
the  middle  period  of  life,  so  that  some 
people  are  grey  at  20  or  21  years  of  age. 

219.  Baldness,  or  F.,u,i.ing  Off 
0F  THE  Hair,  is  either  the  result  of  age 
or  disease,  though  in  the  former  case 
it  is  often  premature,  many  men,  as 
well  as  women,  becoming  bald  long 
before  they  arrive  at  the  middle  period 
of  life.  This  kind  of  balchiess,  Uko 
the  turning  grey  of  the  hair,  is  very 
apt  to  run  in  families,  so  that  a bald 
father  is  more  likely  to  have  a bald 
son  than  one  whose  hair  has  remained 
on  Ilia  head  to  a late  period  of  life. 
But  the  baldness  arising  from  disease 
is  not  at  first  confined  to  the  crown 
and  top  of  the  head  as  in  natural 
baldness,  but  commences  at  the  sides, 
back,  or  top,  indiscriminately.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  porrigo  favosa, 
described  already,  or  of  some  consti- 
tutional diseases,  which  are  the  result 
of  intemperance  and  excess ; or  it  may 
be  a peculiar  disease  of  the  hair  follicle, 
known  by  the  old  name  given  by  Wil- 
lan,  of  porrigo  decalvans,  or  that  now 
usually  assigned  to-it,  of  alopecia  cir- 
cumscripta, meaning  thereby  merely 
circumscribed  baldness.  In  this  form 
the  hair  falls  off  without  any  eruption 
or  appai'ent  cause,  leaving  circular 
patches  of  the  scalp  free  from  all 
redness,  or  even  scurf  or  dandrilf, 
smooth  and  shining,  and  'with  tlio 
healthy  hair  abruptly  growing  in  its 
full  luxm'iance  from  the  very  edge. 
Sometimes  there  are  only  one  or  two 
of  these  patches,  whilst  at  others 
several  occur  near  to  or  far  from  each 
other,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  they 
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even  sometimes  coalesce,  so  that  an 
Irregular  pathway  is  seen  tlirough  the 
hair,  which  may,  perhaps,  include  a 
large  portion  of  the  scalp.  The  cause 
of  this  disease  is  uot  known,  but  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  it  arises  from 
debility,  since  stimulating  applications 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  hair  on 
again,  unless  it  is  entirely  destroyed — 
that  is,  when  not  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  line  hair  can  be  discovered. 

220.  Diseases  of  the  Nails  are 
chiefly  duo  to  inflammation  at  the  root 
or  matrix,  which  causes  an  unhealthy 
secretion  Of  the  horny  matter  j or 


sometimes  this  goes  on  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  produce  an  abscess,  fol- 
lowed by  an  ulceration  of  an  unhealthy 
character,  requiring  the  removal  of 
the  nail  for  its  cure ; or  the  nail  may 
grow  in  so  as  to  press  upon  the  skin 
and  cause  ulceration,  which  is  mainly 
due  to  the  improper  mode  of  cutting 
the  nails  of  the  toes,  by  which  they 
are  made  to,  turn  in  unnaturally.  Toe- 
nails should  always  be  cut  straight 
across,  and  not  rounded,  by  which  pre- 
caution the  corners  will  grow  long, 
and  will  tlius  be  prevented  from  doing 
mischief. 


CHAP.  XI. 

CONGESTION  AND  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CELLULAR  MEMBRANE. 


Sect.  1. — Stroctore  of  the 
Cellular  Membrane. 

221.  The  Cellular  Membrane, 
although  commonly  receiving  this 
name  among  surgeons,  is  now  shown 
to  be  destitute  of  cells,  and  by  the 
physiologists  of  the  present  day  is 
called  areolar  tissue,  being,  in  fact, 
a network  of  minute  fibres  and  bands, 
which  are  interwoven  in  every  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  leave  innumerable  little 
spaces  (areolcB),  which  communicate 
freely  together.  Of  these  fibres,  some 
are  yellow  and  elastic,  but  the  greater 
part  are  white,  and  frequently  present 
the  form  of  broad  flattened  bands, 
without  any  distinct  fibrous  arrange- 
ment. The  Interstices  are  filled  during 
life  with  a fluid  which  resembles  very 
diluted  serum,  consisting  chiefly  of 
water,  but  containing  some  albumen 
and  common  salt.  This  tissue  is  very 
extensible  in  all  directions,  and  highly 
clastic,  but  has  very  little  sensibility. 
It  exists  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
body,  binding  together  the  various 
parts,  such  as  the  muscles,  ai'teries, 
veins,  and  nerves,  as  well  as  the  glands ; 
and  also  milling  the  fasciculi  of  the 
muscles  together,  to  make  up  what  is 


called  “a  muscle,”  as  well  as  the 
glandules  to  form  what  we  denominate 
compound  glands.  In  speaking  sur- 
gically of  the  cellular  membi-aue,  the 
fat  cells  are  generally  included,  but 
they  are  quite  distinct  in  themselves, 
and  are  as  completely  enveloped  by 
cellular  membrane,  and  not  part  of  it, 
as  are  the  muscles,  glands,  nerves,  or 
arteries.  An  areolar  tissue  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  lungs,  being  in 
fact  the  actual  “ cells”  as  they  arc  called, 
into  which  the  air  is  admitted,  though 
as  unlike  cells  as  the  areolar  tissue 
of  the  extremities ; indeed,  it  is  an 
analogous  material,  and  similar  also 
to  it  in  its  inflammations  smd  other 
diseases.  It,  however,  is  lined  by  a 
true  secreting  membrane  (the  mucous 
lining),  but  the  general  areolar  tissue 
of  the  body  has  nothing  of  this 
kind  ; and  although  its  contained  fluid 
varies  in  quantity,  yet  in  health  as 
well  as  in  disease,  this  change  is  depen- 
dent upon  other  actions  than  secretion. 
Thus,  in  health,  it  appears  to  depend 
upon  mere  transudation  from  the  ves- 
sels which  traverse  it ; and  hence,  in 
proportion  to  their  fulness  or  empti- 
ness, will  be  the  amount  of  fluid  in 
the  areolar  meshes.  It  is  now  well 
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known  that  when  a watery  fluid  con- 
taining albumen  in  solution  is  in 
contact  with  an  animal  membrane, 
the  watery  part  tvill  pass  through  it ; 
but  this  is  more  fully  explained  under 
the  heads  of  Endosmose  and  Exosmose. 
When,  therefore,  there  is  want  of 
firmness  or  tone  in  the  vessels  of  the 
part,  so  that  they  contain  more  fluid, 
an  unusual  proportion  of  the  watery 
part  of  the  blood  will  pass  through, 
and  distend  the  areola!  of  the  tissue, 
constituting  what  wo  call  fsdema  in  its 
milder  form,  or  when  more  general 
and  severe,  anasarca.  When  either 
of  these  diseases  is  present,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  parts  is  interfered  with ; 
and  if  the  finger  is  pressed  deeply 
into  the  skin,  it  “ pits,”  or  leaves  the 
impression  of  the  finger,  as  if  in  a 
piece  of  dougli,  for  some  seconds. 
Independently  of  this  peculiar  symp- 
tom of  oedema,  there  is  also  another, 
consisting  in  the  invariable  tendency 
of  the  fluid  to  gravitate  towards  the 
lowest  part,  and  which  is  caused 
by  the  free  communication  existing 
through  the  whole  of  the  areolar 
tissue  of  a limb,  or  indeed  of  the 
whole  body,  though  partially  cut  off 
in  places  by  what  are  called  fascice, 
being  thin  and  condensed  layers  of 
fibrous  membrane. 

Sect.  2. IKFLAMMATION  AND  CON- 

GESTION OF  THE  CEELULAK  MEM- 
BRANE. 

222.  Congestion  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  areolar  tissue,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  may  lead  to  an 
oozing  of  thin  watery  particles,  con- 
stituting the  two  conditions  called 
adema  and  anasarca;  the  former  being 
a symptom  of  slight  local  or  general 
debility,  while  tlie  latter  affords  evi- 
dence of  serious  organic  mischief. 

223.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  begins  by  interfering  with  its 
elasticity  and  power  of  expanding, 
making  it  hard  and  unyielding,  though 
easily  broken  down.  Its  areola:  are 
next  filled  with  an  opaque  reddish 
jelly,  which  adheres  firmly  to  their 
walls,  and  the  density  of  which  is  in 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  which  forms  a species 


of  oedema  called  inflammatory.  In 
intense  inflammation,  besides  this  kind 
of  infiltration,  there  is  also  blood  itself 
extravasated,  mixed  with  a watery 
fluid  stained  with  blood,  or  with 
broken-down  fatty  matter,  or  with 
globidcs  of  pus.  After  a time,  when 
matter  is  thus  formed,  it  is  collected 
into  one  or  more  masses,  stretching 
out  the  material  of  the  tissue  so  as  tc* 
form  a cavity,  the  walls  being  lined  bj 
a dense  layei’  of  reddish  lymph,  which 
is  organized  and  full  of  blood-vessels. 
The  sides  of  this  cavity  gradually 
enlarge,  the  pus  increases  in  quantity, 
the  surrounding  oedema  subsides,  and 
an  abscess  is  said  to  have  formed.  This 
khid  of  cellular  inflammation  is  called 
phleffmonotis ; it  may  take  place  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  there  are  some  in 
which  the  cellular  membrane  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  it,  such  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  jaw,  rectum, 
&c.  Phlegmonous  inflammation  may  be 
acute,  as  in  the  above  form,  or  chronic, 
such  as  will  be  presently  described; 
and  the  pus  may  be  healthy — that  is, 
whitish  yellow,  smooth,  like  cream, 
and  free  from  smell— or  it  may  be 
unhealthy,  and  contain  blood,  or 
lymph,  or  be  too  w’atery,  or  offensive 
to  the  nose. 

224.  Diffused  Inflamjiation  of 
the  Cellular  Membrane  differs 
from  phlegmonous  in  not  being  cir- 
cumscribed by  any  line  of  demarca- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  has  a 
tendency  to  spread  without  limit. 
Tliis  form  attends  upon  the  worst 
kinds  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  and 
is  generally  occasioned  by  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  veins  of  the  parts,  or  by 
some  external  injury  in  a sliattered 
constitution.  It  may  also  exist  with- 
out erysipelas,  where  there  is  diffused 
suppuration  of  several  portions  of  in- 
flamed cellular  tissue.  This,  however, 
is  comparatively  a rare  disease. 

228.  In  Chronic  Inflammation  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  it  loses  its  elasticity 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  acute  form, 
and  becomes  condensed  by  the  infiltra- 
tion of  an  albuminous  fluid  filling  its 
cells.  It  is  more  tough  than  in  tlie  acuta 
form  of  the  disease,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion may  be  circumscribed  or  diffused. 
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A peculiar  kind  of  cUronic  inflam- 
mation  of  the  cellulai'  membrane  is 
Been  in  badly-reared  children,  whose 
skins  are  tied  to  their  bones  (skin- 
bound),  and  the  whole  surface  feels 
swollen  and  hard.  Suppuration  or 
idceration  sometimes  follows  chi'onic 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, but  perfectly  healthy  pus  is 
seldom  found,  the  fluid  being  half  pus 
and  half  serum,  with  a tinge  of  blood. 

226.  Gangrene  sometimes  follows 
acute  inflammation  pf  the  cellular 
tissue,  when  severe  enough  to  destroy 
its  vitality  fVom  the  very  commence- 
ment. This  is  generally  the  effect 
of  some  peculiar  poison,  such  as  that  of 
erysipelas  in  its  worst  form,  hospital 
gimgrene,  &c. 

227.  Peripneumony,  sometimes 
called  pneumonia,  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  lungs,  and 
is  only  remarkable  from  its  intensity, 
and  from  the  dangerous  consequences 
which  ensue  to  so  important  an  organ. 
The  various  forms  of  this  inflammation 
follow  the  types  described  above  as 
those  of  the  general  areolar  tissue ; but 
they  are  attended  with  peculiar  symp- 
toms, which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
describe  here. 

228.  Pneumonia  is  ushered  in  by 
fever,  with  more  or  less  pain  in  some 
part  of  the  chest,  increased  on  a deep 
inspiration ; accelerated  and  sometimes 
difficult  breathing;  cough,  with  an 
c.xpectoration  of  sticky,  rusty-coloured 
mucus.  On  using  the  stethoscope, 
there  is  a peculiar  sound,  like  the 
crackling  of  dry  bladder ; and,  in  the 
later  stages,  dulness  on  percussion. 
The  face  is  generally  flushed,  and  the 
eyes  injected;  thirst  excessive,  and 
tongue  dry  and  furred,  l^ulse  quick 
and  full,  but  generally  compressible. 
In  slight  cases,  the  disease  declines  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  but  on  the 
average  it  lasts  about  ten.  In  bad 
cases  the  symptoms  go  on  increasing 
in  severity  from  their  first  appearance ; 
the  respiration  becomes  quicker  and 

! more  difficult,  the  pain  on  inspiration 
more  severe,  though  still  of  a dull 
oharacter,  the  cough  troublesome,  and 
the  expectorated  matter  of  a still 
deeper  colour,  and  of  a more  viscid 


consistence.  The  pulse  becomes  very 
quick  and  feeble,  the  tongue  is  dry, 
and  covered  with  a brown  fur ; skin 
very  hot,  or,  in  the  last  stages,  cold 
and  clammy;  at  which  period,  also, 
the  lips  become  blue  "or  even  livid, 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  increases  to 
suffocation,  the  pulse  is  small  and 
fluttering,  aud  the  “ death  rattle" 
comes  on  as  the  close  to  the  painful 
scene.  During  this  i)rogress  of  the 
disease,  the  ai'eolar  tissue  has  gone 
through  the  change  above  described, 
constituting  an  appearance  called 
hepatization,  which  may  be  either  red 
or  grey;  or,  matter  may  be  formed  in 
a cavity,  called  then  a vomica,  or  blood 
may  be  effused,  producing  pidmonary 
apoplexy.  But  it  must  be  obvious  to 
any  one  who  examines  the  structure 
of  the  lungs  that,  as  x^Reumouia  is 
always  accompanied  by  an  effusion  of 
rusty  mucus  through  the  mucous 
membrane,  so  that  organ  must  be 
more  or  less  implicated.  Nevertheless, 
it  often  is  so  only  in  a secondary 
degree ; and,  though  the  two  run  into 
one  another  in  most  cases,  yet  in 
many  the  mucous  membrane  is  very 
slightly  implicated,  and  the  disease  is 
comparatively  a pure  pneumonia. 
The  causes  of  pneumonia  are  chiefly 
the  sanguineous  temperament,  and  the 
plethoric  or  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  blood,  by  which  an  effusion  of 
lymph  somewhere  is  threatened,  and 
brought  on  by  cold.  The  exact  and 
precise  cause  for  this  local  affection  it 
is  difficult  to  assign,  but  it  often  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  over  use  of  the 
lungs  in  exercise,  and  their  subsequent 
exposure  to  cold  air ; or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sudden  change  from  cold 
air  to  a hot  room.  It  is  very  apt  to 
complicate  typhus,  small-pox,  measles, 
erysipelas,  and  scarlet  fever. 

229.  Congestion  and  lNFr..oiMA- 
TiON  of  the  lungs  arc  two  conditions, 
which  it  ■ is  rather  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  each  other  without  the 
aid  of  auscultation ; and  those  who 
pretend  to  undertalte  the  task  should 
always  call  in  the  aid  of  the  stetho- 
scope. Nevertheless,  one  sign  may 
afford  a tolerably  accurate  diagnostic 
mark,  aud  may  generally  be  relied 
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on ; for  though  in  both  there  may 
be  difficult  and  qmck  breathing  with 
cough  and  slight  expectoration,  to- 
gether with  fever  and  quick  pulse,  yet 
in  congestion  the  mucus  is  not  rusty- 
coloured,  and  is  whitish-yellow  or 
transparent  and  frothy.  Congestion, 
also,  seldom  lasts  more  than  one  day, 
or,  at  most,  SG  hours ; and  either  dis- 
appears entirely,  or  else  goes  on  to  the 
stage  of  inflammation.  Active  con- 


gestion may  give  rise  to  effusion  of 
serum,  but  not  to  any  form  of  hepati- 
zation. 

230.  Pneumonia,  therefore,  may  be 
distinguished  from  bronchitis  by  the 
presence  of  the  rusty-coloured  expec- 
toration, by  the  pain  on  inspiration, 
by  the  crackling  sound  heard  in  the 
chest  on  examining  with  the  ear ; and 
also  from  congestion,  by  the  presence 
of  the  same  signs. 


CHAP.  XII. 


CONGESTION  Al.'Jl  INFLAMMATION  OF  SEROUS  MEMBRANE. 


Sect.  1. — Structure  of  the  Serous 
Membranes. 

231.  The  Serous  MiansRANES  are 
those  expansions  which  line  certain 
bags  without  openings,  and  serve  to 
allow  important  organs  to  move  their 
situations  without  iqjury  to  one  ano- 
ther. Thus,  wherever  an  organ  is 
contained  within  protecting  walls  a 
serous  bag  is  interposed,  one-half  of 
which  is  glued  to  the  containing  and 
the  other  to  the  contained,  leaving  the 
two  smooth  surfaces  to  glide  upon  each 
other  freely,  and  to  be  lubricated  by 
their  peculiar  serous  fluid.  Synovial 
membranes  in  the  same  way  line  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  which  together 
fonn  a joint,  and  are  composed  of  the 
same  structure  as  serous  membranes, 
being,  in  fact,  identical  with  them  in 
anatomical  structure  and  physiological' 
use.  The  free  suiface  of  both  is 
covered  with  cells,  being  called  the 
epithelial  layer ; whilst  beneath  is  the 
basement  membrane,  which  is  similar 
to  the  corresponding  layer  in  the 
mucous  and  other  tissues.  The  serous 
membrane  is  traversed  by  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  lymphatics,  in  diflTerent 
proportions ; and  the  fluid  contained 
is  so  nearly  similar  to  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  that  it  merely  requires  a know- 
ledge of  the  process  of  transudation 


to  account  for  its  presence.  In  the 
synovial  capsules  there  is  more  albu- 
men, to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  per 
cent.  In  health,  the  serous  fluid 
contained  in  these  bags  is  only  enough 
to  prevent  friction ; but  in  disease,  the 
quantity  is  immensely  increased,  or  it 
is  replaced  by  lymph  or  pus. 

Sect.  2. — Congestion  and  Inflam- 
mation OF  Serous  Membranes. 
232.  'When  the  vessels  which  con- 
vey the  colourless  part  of  the  blood 
are  irritated,  they  become  dilated,  and 
the  blood  at  the  same  time  flows  more 
rapidly  through  them;  whilst  soon 
afterwards  an  increased  exhalation 
of  serous  fluid  takes  place,  which  is 
either  retained  within  the  sac,  or  else 
is  rapidly  re-absorbed.  Hence,  it 
follows  that  a quantity  of  fluid,  suffi- 
cient to  do  great  mischief,  may  be 
suddenly  poured  out  into  the  cavity 
of  a serous  membrane,  and  as  rapidly 
re-absorbed ; imd  this  explains  many 
sudden  attacks  of  pressure  on  the 
brain,  resembling  sanguineous  apo- 
plexy, but  which  are  neither  so  dan- 
gerous or  so  permanent  in  their  eifeots 
as  that  formidable  disease.  Hydro- 
cephalus, also,  is  frequently  the  result 
of  congestion  ; and,  indeed,  the  follow- 
ing diseases,  which  occur  from  active 
congestion  of  serous  membrane,  show 
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the  importance  of  attending  to  their 
nature.  Thus,  congestion  of  the  serous 
membrane  covering  the  brain  and 
lining  its  ventricles  (the  arachnoid) 
produces  hydrocephalus  and  serous 
apoplexy ; of  the  pleura,  leads  to  effu- 
sions of  serum,  obliterating  the  lung 
by  pressure,  though  this  is  more  fre- 
quently the  result  of  passive  conges- 
tion. When  the  pericardium  is  the 
seat,  we  have  fluid  interfering  with 
the  action  of  the  heai-t ; and  in  peri- 
toneal congestion  there  is  more  or  less 
effusion  into  its  cavity,  as  is  also  the 
case  with  congestion  of  the  capsules  of 
the  various  joints. 

233.  Passive  Congestion  of  serous 
membranes  is  generally  the  result  of 
protracted  diseases,  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  system,  or  of  mecha- 
nical pressure  made  upon  the  trunks 
of  the  veins  which  carry  off  their 
blood.  Such  a condition  is  common 
enough  in  some  forms  of  dropsy  of 
the  abdomen,  depending  on  a break- 
up of  the  system,  or  in  those  cases  of 
water  on  the  chest  arising  in  the 
same  way.  Here  there  is  no  inflam- 
mation or  active  congestion,  but  the 
vessels  are  excessively  dilated,  and 
suffer  the  serum  of  the  blood  to  ooze 
through,  sometimes  even  stained  with 
the  red  globules,  and  often  containing 
a slight  increase  of  albiunen. 

234.  It  is  now  an  undisputed  fact, 
that  the  serous  membrane  investing 
an  organ,  or  lining  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  which  contains  it,  may  be  the 
subject  of  inflammation,  without  its 
extending  to  the  structures  beneath. 
It  is  also  maintained  that  a serous 
membrane  covering  an  oi’gan  may  bo 
inflamed  separately  from  its  adjacent 
and  continuous  membrane  lining  the 
cavity ; and  thus  many  observers  pre- 
tend to  distinguish  inflammation  of  the 
peritonial  covering  of  the  intestines 
(enteritis)  from  inflammation  of  the 
same  membrane  lining  the  general 
walls  of  the  abdomen  (peritonitis). 
This,  however,  is  a refinement  in 
diagnosis  which  is  much  doubted, 
and  seldom  exists,  if  numberless  post 
mortem,  examinations  are  to  bo  be- 
lieved, in  which  parts  of  each  have 
been  found  to  be  implicated  j whilst 


it  is  very  rare  to  find  one  showing 
marks  of  inflammation  without  the 
other  being  affected  in  some  degree. 
The  sub-serous  cellular  membrane 
always  participates ; and  traces  of 
inflammation  in  this  structure  may 
be  observed  before  they  are  dis- 
cernible in  the  serous  membrane, 
manifesting  itself  in  a red  con- 
gestion and  serous  infiltration  of  the 
connecting  cellular  membrane.  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  free  surface 
becomes  dotted  with  small  red  points, 
and  over-run  with  minute  red  streaks, 
which  are  vessels  accustomed  to  carry 
white  blood,  but  now  dilated  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  the  red  globules.  These 
red  dots  gradually  enlarge  till  they 
coalesce  and  form  patches,  while  the 
intervals  between  become  opaque  and 
white,  and  are  sensibly  increased  in 
thickness.  At  first  all  secretion  is 
suspended,  or  else  the  serum  becomes 
bloody,  or  is  replaced  by  pure  blood ; 
or,  if  not  very  acute,  an  effusion  of 
pus  or  of  purulent  serum  takes  place. 
In  another  form,  a jelly-like  but  albu- 
minous fluid  is  effused  in  a thin  layer, 
afterwards  becoming  thicker  and  more 
solid,  and  sometimes  gluing  the  two 
surfaces  together  by  forming  an  or- 
ganised false  membrane,  constituting 
what  is  called  “an  adhesion,”  in  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  as  after  pleurisy,  or 
pericarditis,  or  peritonitis.  Sometimes 
the  lymph  is  deposited  loosely,  forming 
appendages.  Such  are  the  results  of 
acute  inflammations,  but  in  chronic 
they  only  vary  in  degree.  The  redness 
is  generally  less  in  them,  but  the 
membrane  becomes  thicker  and  more 
dense,  and  they  almost  resemble  carti- 
lage in  their  firmness  in  some  cases. 
In  rare  instances,  the  lining  surface  is 
rough  and  granulated. 

Sect.  3. — Special  Congestions  and 

Inflammations  of  Serous  Mem- 
brane. 

235.  These  arc — 1st,  of  the  head 
{arachnitis  and  hydrocephalus)}  2nd, 
the  chest  (pleurisy  and  jKricarditis); 
3rd,  of  the  abdomen  (peritonitis  and 
enteritis);  4th,  of  the  synovial  cap- 
sules of  the  various  joints. 
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ScB-SECT.  A. — Congestion  and  In- 

ELA3IMAT10N  OF  THE  SEROCS  MEM- 
BRANES OF  THE  Brain. 

236.  Arachnitis  is  the  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  serous  membrane  covering 
and  lining  tlie  brain,  as  evidenced  by- 
various  signs  or  symptoms,  including 
generally  great  excitement  of  that 
organ  and  its  mental  manifestations. 
They  are,  however,  so  difficult  to 
recognize,  and  yet  of  such  direful  im- 
portance, that  few  but  those  who  have 
closely  studied  numerous  cases  of  the 
disease  can  properly  appreciate  their 
nature  and  value.  Pure  arachnitis,  as 
distinct  from  inflammation  of  the  pia- 
mater,  is  a rare  disease,  and  probably 
never  really  occurs,  so  that  the  two 
are  generally  considered  together  as 
meningitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
meninges  (the  coverings  of  the  brain). 
This  commences  sometimes  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  pain  in  the  head, 
■with  loud  screaming  or  con-vulsions ; at 
others,  there  is  a convulsion  alone; 
whilst  in  a third  set  there  are  no 
positive  convulsions,  but  only  head- 
ache and  vomiting,  with  pain  in  the 
head.  In  any  case,  coma  soon  comes 
on,  and  the  disease  ends  fatally,  accom- 
panied by  squinting  and  other  marks 
of  pressure  on  the  brain.  The  pulse  is 
sharp,  but  small,  and  often  not  very 

I much  accelerated.  The  heat  of  the 

. head  and  the  injection  of  the  eyes 
are  the  best  signs  of  this  disease; 
but,  as  I before  remarked,  it  is  one 
which  few  but  the  regularly-educated 
medical  practitioner  would  bo  likely 
to  recognise,  except  when  too  late  to 
nlTord  relief.  (Sec  Inflammation  of  the 
Brain.) 

237.  IIydrocephixus  {icater  in  the 
head)  is  the  disease  in  which  there  is  a 
tendency  to  the  effusion  of  serous  fluid 
into  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  or  on  its 
surface ; which  fluid  is  poured  out 
from  the  membranes  by  transudation, 
in  consequence  of  congestion  or  in- 
flammation. As,  however,  it  is  rarely 
found  separate  and  distinct  from  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  itself,  it  will 
be  better  to  include  the  examination 
m hydrocephalus  with  that  of  the 
Other  inflammations  of  the  brain. 


Sub-sect.  B. — Congestion  and  In- 

FLAllalATION  OF  THE  SEROUS  MeJI- 

BRANE3  OF  THE  ChEST. 

238.  There  are  three  distinct  serous 
membranes  within  the  chest,  viz.,  one 
on  each  side,  between  its  walls  and  the 
lung,  and  the  other  between  the  heart 
and  its  fibrous  covering,  or  the  bag 
which  keeps  it  in  its  place ; and  thus 
we  may  have  inflammation  of  either 
one  of  these  three  distinct  membranes, 
constituting if  attacldng  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  pleura,  and  serous  peri- 
carditis— that  is,  inflammation  of  tho 
serous  membrane  of  the  pericardium. 

239.  Pleurisy  is  the  name  given  to 
inflammation  of  the  pleura;  while  by 
PLEURO-PNEUMONiA  is  meant  a com- 
bination of  this  disease  -with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
already  described.  The  frequency  of 
the  co-existence  of  these  diseases  has 
led  to  the-  supposition  that  pleurisy 
cannot  arise  and  exist'  alone ; but  post 
mortem  investigations  assure  us  that, 
though  perhaps  rare,  such  a case  does 
sometimes  occur.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
generally  be  assumed  that  pleurisy, 
when  the  inflammation  extends  to  that 
part  of  the  membrane  covering  the 
lung,  is  accompanied  by  some  little 
pneumonia.  Pleurisy  occurs  in  many 
forms,  as  will  be  understood  when  the 
following  varieties  are  enumerated — 
consisting  of  the  acute  and  chronic 
forms;  pleurisy  of  one  side  or  both; 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  covering 
the  lung,  and  that  of  tho  membrane 
lining  the  walls  of  the  chest;  and, 
lastly,  simple  pleurisy,  and  that  com- 
plicated with  pneumonia,  or  with  other 
organic  disease  of  the  lung. 

240.  Acute  Pleurisy  is  accom- 
panied by  high  fever,  which  is  some- 
times of  the  inflammatory  Itind,  and  at 
others  of  a low  or  typhoid  character ; 
while  the  pulse,  tongue,  and  skin  cor- 
respond with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
febrile  symptoms.  But,  in  addition, 
there  is  a marked  and  lancinating  pain 
in  the  side,  or  in  both  sides,  if  it  should 
extend  to  them  at  the  same  time, 
■vvhich  is  not  very  usual  in  this  disease. 
This  pain  is  tho  most  constant  symp- 
tom, and  tho  one  which  is  most  dis- 
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trc33ing  to  the  patient,  and,  therefore, 
I never  omitted  in  his  description  of  his 
j sufferings.  It  is  sharp  and  lancinating, 

I greatly  increased  on  coughing,  and  on 
I a deep  inspiration,  also  by  pressing  the 
I point  of  the  finger  deeply  into  the 
I spaces  between  the  ribs,  and  generally 
by  lying  on  the  affected  side.  The 
r pain  is  usually  referred  to  some  particu- 
' lar  spot,  which  is  rarely  larger  than  the 
hand,  and  generally  on  the  front  of  the 
i chest,  or,  in  tubercular  disease,  at  the 
upper  part,  where  tubercles,  as  a rule, 
abound?  the  resi)iration  at  first  is  hurried 
and  sUbrt,  the  patient  naturally  trying  to 
avoid  giving  himself  pain  by  breathing 
with  as  little  stretching  of  the  mem- 
brane as  possible,  so  that  he  gives  a 
succession  of  short  jerks  in  respira- 
tion. Afterwards,  if  effusion  has  taken 
place,  the  respiration  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult and  short,  but  from  another  cause, 
namely,  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the 
lung  by  the  effused  serum.  There  is  a 
short,  dry  cough ; sometimes,  however, 
this  is  relieved  by  a thin  mucus,  and,  if 
pneumonia  is  present,  by  the  expecto- 
ration peculiar  to  that  disease.  When 
water  is  poured  out  from  the  pleura 
the  pain  generally  ceases;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  together  wdth  a 
prominence  of  the  spaces  between  the 
ribs,  are  the  only  symptoms  which  will 
serve  to  show  what  is  going  on,  with 
the  exception  of  the  signs  afforded  by 
auscultation,  which,  however,  are  so 
difficult  to  make  out,  that  the  general 
observer  had  better  omit  them  from 
his  list.  For  the  sake  of  curiosity, 
however,  they  may  be  enumerated  as 
consisting,  in  the  early,  stage  of  a pecu- 
liar “ friction  sound,”  not  easily  de- 
scribed ; and  in  the  latter,  of  the  absence 
of  the  usual  respiratory  murmur,  mark- 
ing, therefore,  the  presence  of  some 
material  impermeable  to  air  between 
the  ear  and  the  lung ; because,  even  if 
it  is  entirely  solidified,  the  bronchial 
tubes  still  give  out  a sound  of  some 
kind.  There  is  also  a peculiar  tone  of 
the  voice,  ns  heard  through  the  stetho- 
scope, which  is  called  ccgophoiiy,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  bleating  of  the 
goat. 

241.  CnnoNio  Pleurisy  may  cither 
bo  a sequel  to  the  disease  in  its  more 


acute  form,  or  it  may  arise  and  go 
through  its  course  without  exhibiting 
the  usual  active  conditions  existmg  in 
that  vai'iety.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  attack  goes  on  most  insidiously, 
without  any  apparent  fever,  and  some- 
times without  any  pain  in  the  side 
greater  than  that  which  wouid  be  de- 
scribed as  soreness.  The  breatliing  is 
also  very  slightly  affected,  and  the 
chief  external  change  is  in  the  coun- 
tenance, which,  to  an  attentive  observer, 
marks  the  existence  of  some  severe 
disease.  Generally,  but  not  always, 
there  is  a dry  cough,  and  almost  in- 
variably there  is  more  or  less  incon- 
venience in  lying  on  the  affected  side. 
Here,  then,  auscultation  alone  is  a 
guide,  and  a pretty  sure  one,  if  in  the 
hands  of  a skilful  practitioner,  who  will 
at  once  detect,  by  a careful  examina- 
tion, the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
disease.  This  chronic  form  of  pleurisy 
generally  occurs  in  broken-down  con- 
stitutions, or  in  those  which  are  by 
nature  of  a feeble  character. 

242.  The  actual  condition  of  the 
membrane,  as  examined  after  death, 
does  not  differ  veiy  widely  in  the  two 
forms,  there  being  in  both  oases  a slight 
thickening  and  opacity  of  its  surfabe, 
together  with  more  or  less  lymph 
throwm  out  on  it,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  organised.  There  is  also  an 
effusion  of  a straw-coloured  fluid  in 
either  case,  or  of  pus  itself  in  very 
chronic  inflammation.  In  this  lost 
case,  the  disease  resembles  an  abscess, 
the  false  membrane  lining  the  pieura 
corresponding  witli  the  iymph  thrown 
out  to  form  the  walls  of  tlie  abscess, 
and  being  endowed  udth  the  propertief 
of  absorption  and  secretion.  When 
either  of  the  above  fluids  are  poured 
out  in  any  large  quantity,  the  luug 
becomes  compressed,  and  shrinks  into 
a mere  button  of  solid  matter  entirely 
impermeable  to  air,  and  wiiolly  inca- 
pable of  performing  its  functions.  The 
former  of  these  conditions  is  calied 
water  in  the  chest,  or  dropsy  of  that 
part ; while  the  latter  receives  the 
name  of  empyema,  for  which  there  is 
no  popular  name. 

243.  Pleuiusv,  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  is  generally  produced  by  ex- 
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posure  to  cold,  or  by  any  sudden  change 
of  temperature.  It  is  distinguished 
from  pneumonia  by  the  acuteness  of 
the  pain,  by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar 
rusty  expectoration,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  stethoscope.  It  is  only  confounded 
with  one  other  disease,  viz.,  pleuro- 
dynia, or  rheumatic  pain  in  the  muscles 
between  the  ribs,  which  is  hereafter  to 
be  described. 

244.  Pericaeditis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  pericardium,  is  a disease  which 
requires  for  its  discovery  and  investiga- 
tion a knowledge  of  the  stethoscope 
greater  than  any  but  a ijrofessional 
man  is  likely  to  obtain.  It  is,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  question  for  any 
amateur  to  be  able  to  treat  it  -with 
safety ; and  the  following  short  de- 
scription of  the  more  ordinary  symp- 
toms is  introduced,  only  to  serve  as  a 
means  to  its  being  detected  in  an  early 
stage,  and  thus  to  place  it  under  proper 
control,  before  it  is  too  late  to  relieve 
it.  The  symptoms  of  the  acute  form  are 
as  follows: — An  inflammatory  fever, 
accompanied  by  an  acute,  pungent,  and 
burning  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
shooting  towards  the  left  shoulder,  and 
running  down  the  arm  as  far  as  the 
elbow.  This  pain  is  increased  on  a full 
topiration,  or  by  stretching  the  left 
side,  or  by  pressing  the  fingers  deeply 
between  the  ribs,  corresponding  with 
the  situation  of  the  heart.  These  pains 
arc  severe  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  inflammation.  There  is  also  an  in- 
ability to  lie  on  the  left  side,  and  often 
the  position  on  the  back  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  borne.  The  respira- 
tion is  very  quick  and  short,  accom- 
panied by  a dry  cough,  and  by  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  which  organ  beats 
very  irregularly,  and  appears  to  be  at 
times  fluttering,  and  at  others  bound- 
ing in  its  impulse.  The  pulse  at  first 
is  generaUy  full  and  hard,  with  a 
peculiar  thriU.  After  the  elfusion 
which  follows  the  inflammation  has 
taken  place,  these  symptoms  are  modi- 
fied in  such  a variety  of  ways,  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a de- 
scription of  them  here.  Sometimes  a 
largo  quantity  of  scrum  is  effused  ; at 
others,  lymph  is  thrown  ont,  gluing 
the  two  surfaces  together,  and  thus 


interfering  with  the  free  action  of  the 
heart,  and  in  some  cases  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  compress  the  organ  at  the 
same  time.  When,  therefore,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pericardium 
is  thus  affected,  the  sooner  the  case  is 
placed  under  a competent  medical 
practitioner,  the  better  for  the  patient 
and  his  friends.  Pleurisy  and  pleu- 
rodynia are  the  two  diseases  for  which 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  mistaken ; and  it 
is  only  by  the  exact  situation  of  the 
pain,  correspondmg  with  that  of  the 
heart,  and  by  a peculiarly  anxious 
expression  of  countenance,  that  the 
ordinaiy  observer  can  be  expected  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  These, 
however,  when  united  to  the  symp- 
toms above  described,  if  well  marked, 
may  enable  him  to  form  something 
like  an  accurate  judgment. 

Sub-Sect.  C. — Congestion  and  In- 

FLAMMATION  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

245.  The'Peeitoneusi  is  the  serous 
membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  also,  more  or  less,  in- 
vesting the  whole  of  the  organs  con- 
tained in  it.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
usual  to  di\-ide  the  consideration  of  its 
inflammations  into  separate  portions, 
each  comprehending  that  part  which 
covers  some  particular  organ  or  organs. 
Thus,  the  term  peritonitis  proper  means 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining 
the  wal^  of  the  abdomen ; while 
enteritis  is  defined  to  be  the  inflamma- 
tion of  that  portion  which  covers  the 
bowels,  and  generally  accompanied  by 
an  extension  of  the  mischief  to  the  mus- 
cular and  mucous  coats  as  well.  The 
serous  membrane  covering  the  liver  and 
stomach  is  also  subject  to  a similar 
mflammation ; but  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  covering  these  parts  has 
not  received  a separate  name,  that  of 
the  whole  organ,  in  each  case,  being 
respectively  denominated  hepatitis  and 
yastritis;  while  the  disease,  in  which 
botji  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  in- 
flamed, has  been  denominated  yastro- 
mteritis.  But  as  in  hepatitis  and  gas- 
tritis the  serous  membrane  is  the  last 
to  be  effected,  if  at  all,  the  considera- 
lion  of  theso  diseases  is  ref(!rred  to 
other  sections,  leaving  on\y  peritonitis 
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and  enteritis  to  tliis  sub-section, 
and  understanding  by  the  term  an  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum  atone, 
whetlier  lining  tlie  walls  of,  or  cover- 
ing the  organs  in,  the  abdomen,  al- 
thougli,  in  tile  case  of  enteritis,  it 
usually  extends  to  the  other  coats  of 
the  bowels. 

2 46.  The  presexce  of  peritonitis  is 
shown  by  pain,  swelliug,  and  excessive 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  the  last  sen- 
sation being  increased  by  ijressnre  of 
any  kind,  whether  gentle  or  abrupt,  or 
gradual,  yet  deep.  These  symptoms  are 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  inflam- 
matory fever,  with  a quick,  sharp,  and 
incompressible  pulse,  and  almost  in- 
variably by  a dry  and  furred  tongue, 
and  constipation  of  the  bowels. 

247.  The  varieties  of  the  disease 
are  numerous,  including,  as  in  aU  other 
cases,  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  j 
the  peritonitis  of  the  infant  and  that  of 
the  adult,  as  well  as  the  form  peculiar 
to  women  in  child-bed,  and  called  puer- 
peral, which  will  be  examined  under 
the  chapter  treating  of  the  Diseases  of 
Women. 

248.  The  Changes  oe  Structure 
produced  in  peritonitis  are — 1st,  an 
increased  vascularity  of  the  membrane ; 
2nd,  a thickening  of  its  substance ; 
3rd,  efiusion  of  Ijunph,  or  pus,  or 
blood,  or  serum  in  extraordiuaiy  quan- 
tity— the  three  first  of  wliich  efluslons 
are  generally  the  result  of  extensive 
inflammation,  while  the  last  may  arise 
from  congestion  only ; mid,  4th,  gan- 
grene of  a most  fatal  character,  wlilch 
sometimes  leads  to  iierforatiou  of  the 
coats  of  the  intestines. 

249.  Acute  rERiTONiris  in  the 
Infant  presents  itself  from  birth  up- 
wards, accompanied  by  the  following 
symptoms : — Excessiverestiessness,  and 
constmit  moaning,  or  violent  crying, 
with  contraction  of  the  features  mid 
exiircssion  of  severe  pain.  A pointed 
swelling  of  the  bowels,  the  apex  of 
which  is  the  navel,  evidently  caused 
by  wind.  There  is  often  vomiting, 
but  not  violent,  or  constant.  The 
bowels  are  generally  constipated.  Skin 
hot  and  dry,  and  pulse  very  frequent, 
but  weak.  Tongue  furred,  but  not 
red  at  the  tii>,  oi  edges — a point  of 


distinction  from  ejiteritis,  which  is 
much  insisted  on. 

250.  Acute  Peritonitis  in  the 
Adult  generally  commences  by  a 
rigor,  accompanied  by  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  fever,  and  soon  followed  by 
a sensation  of  heat  mid  pain  of  the 
abdomen,  which  then  becomes  intense, 
and  is  greatly  aggravated  by  pre.ssure, 
or  by  the  contact  of  the  bed-clothes 
only.  In  some  cases  it  requires  deep 
pressure  to  bo  made,  to  detect  this 
tenderness;  but  in  bad  attacks  the 
least  contact  is  enough,  and  the  mere 
approach  of  the  hand  will  occasion 
alarm.  It  is  much  increased  by  the 
erect  posture,  or  by  lying  on  either 
side,  so  that  the  position  on  the  back 
is  constantly  maintained,  with  the 
legs  draivn  up,  so  as  to  relax  all  the 
supports  of  the  membrane.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pain,  there  is  also  great 
tension  and  tumefaction  of  the  abdo- 
men, with  nausea,  or  even  vomiting, 
but  not  generally  of  bilious  matter, 
except  when  long  continued.  Bowels 
generally  costive ; pulse  very  frequent, 
but  small  and  wiry ; tongue  covered 
with  a white  fur ; urine  scanty  and 
high  coloured ; excessive  thirst,  and 
great  prostration  of  strength.  These 
symptoms  run  a very  rapid  course, 
and  in  bad  cases  are  soon  followed  by 
a cold  sweat,  hiccup,  excessive  anxiety 
of  countenance,  low  fever,  a cessation 
of  the  pain,  convulsive  movements  of 
the  Ihnbs,  and  death.  The  disease 
may,  on  the  contrary,  end  by  reso- 
lution, in  which  all  the  above  symp- 
toms gradually  disappear.  If,  however, 
it  goes  on,  there  is  effusion  of  scrum, 
pus,  lymph,  or  blood,  which  may 
exist  separately,  or  in  combination 
with  each  other.  The  symptoms  which 
indicate  effusion  are  a diminution  of 
the  pain,  with,  instead  of  it,  a sense 
of  weight  in  the  pait;  occasional 
chills,  pulse  becoming  soft,  countenance 
paler,  and  a coldness  of  the  limba 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  during 
life  which  of  the  above  fluids  has 
been  effused;  but  it  is  believed  that 
lymph,  blood,  and  pifs  are  uniformly 
fatal,  never  being  re-absorbed  if  poured 
out  in  any  quantity.  'When  gangrene 
fakes  place,  death  occurs,  as  a matter 
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of  course,  its  presence  being  indicated 
by  a total  cessation  of  pain,  smaUness 
of  the  pulse,  which  also  intermits, 
extrema  prostration  of  strength,  and 
the  pecdliar  parched  and  shrunk  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  indi- 
cates a fatal  disease.  Acute  peritonitis 
generally  proves  fatal  within  a fortnight 
of  its  onset,  or  else  it  sinks  into  the 
chronic  form,  rarely  ending  in  death 
after  the  above  period.  It  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  enteritis  and 
gastritis,  from  the  former  of  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  tlie  absence 
of  the  red  edge  to  the  tongue,  and 
by  the  obstinate  constipation  which 
accompanies  it ; while  from  gastritis 
it  may  be  known  by  the  absence  of 
the  intense  vomiting,  which  is  the 
I sign  of  that  disease.  The  difference 
of  symptoms,  however,  is  so  slight, 
as  to  require  aU  the  tact  and  skill  of 
the  experienced  physician  to  discrimi- 
j nate  between  them ; and  the  amateur 
I must  not,  therefore,  hope  to  be  able 
I to  attain  the  power.  Itheiunatism  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  easily 
mistaken  for  peritonitis ; and  it  is 
only  by  attending  to  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  to  the  iiresence  or  absence  of 
constipation,  and  to  the  tongue,  that  a 
mistake  can  be- avoided.  In  rlieuma- 
ti.sm,  the  pulse  is  full,  the  tongue  is 
white  and  moist,  and  the  bowels  are 
readily  moved  ; while  the  exact  oppo- 
site takes  ])lace  in  peritonitis.  Rlieu- 
matic  pain  is  also  rather  lessened  than 
increased  by  a gentle  pressure  with  the 
! flat  hand,  which  never  gives  anything 
I but  pain  to  the  inflamed  membrane  in 
peritonitis.  From  colic,  it  may  be 
knou-n  by  the  presence  of  fever ; from 
tlie  pain  being  increased  on  pressure, 
whereas  in  colic  it  is  relieved  ; by  the 
quick  hard  pulse,  which  in  colic  is  full 
ami  soft ; and  by  the  gradual  and 
constantly  increasing  nature  of  the 
attack,  which  in  colic  is  abrupt  and 
in  paroxysms. 

251.  Acute  rr-RiTONiTis  may  arise 
from  mechanical  or  constitutional 
causes.  The  former  include  wounds, 
blows,  pressure  from  tumours,  or  by 
tlw  strangulation  of  an  intestine,  either 
•within  or  external  to  the  abdomen ; also 
extravasations  of  blood,  urine,  bile,  or 


fasces,  in  consequence  of  some  giving- 
way of  the  sides  of  the  vessels  which 
contained  those  fluids.  The  latter 
comprise  the  usual  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  also  extension  from  adjacent 
organs  in  a state  of  inflammation. 

252.  Chronic  Peritonitis  in  the 
child  generally  is  confined  to  those  of 
a scrofulous  constitution,  and  is  cha- 
racterized by  a constant  slight  tender- 
ness of  the  atdomen,  aggravated  at 
times  to  a state  of  severe  pain.  There 
is  at  first  great  swelling  of  the 
abdomen,  which  afterwards  subsides; 
pulse  rather  quick  and  full,  tongue 
clean,  appetite  vai-iable,  thirst  not 
remarkable,  bowels  somewhat  relaxed, 
and  the  evacuations  of  a whitish- 
brown  colour.  These  symptoms  con- 
tinue for  some  iveeks,  or  even  months, 
until  at  last  the  child  sinks  from  ema- 
ciation, the  disease  consisting  in  a 
complete  gluing  together  of  all  the 
intestines  by  lymph,  which  is  mixed 
with  a curdy  and  scrofulous  matter, 
and  in  places  broken  down  by  ulcera- 
tion opening  into  the  bowels. 

263.  Chronic  adult  Peritonitis 
is  either  a sequel  of  the  acute  form,  or 
it  arises  from  the  first  in  its  oivn  pecu- 
liar condition.  In  the  latter  case,  it 
commences  in  a most  insidious  way, 
vfithout  presenting  any  very  prominent 
symptom.  Very  often  there  is  at  first 
little  or  no  pain ; and  the  first  evidence 
of  tlie  disease  is  the  occurrence  of  a 
watery  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  fluctuation  of 
the  mass  on  tapping  with  the  finger. 
This  collection  of  fluid  is  called  ascites, 
or  dropsy  of  the  belly,  from  whatever 
cause  it  may  arise ; but  here  it  is  the 
result  of  simple  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  in  a chronic  form,  or  more 
probably  of  congestion  alone.  There  is 
sometimes  vomiting,  and  generally  a 
rapid  loss  of  flesh,  with  constipation,  or 
in  some  cases  diarrhoea,  or  an  alterna- 
tion of  tlie  two  in  most  cases.  Tl'hen 
the  disease  supervenes  u]ion  the  acme  1 
form,  the  only  evidence  is  the  presence 
of  fluid,  which  is  still  known  ns  ascites. 
Sometimes  we  have  this  collection  of 
serum  throivn  out  as  a consequence  of 
congestion  alone,  caused  by  pressure  on 
the  great  veins  whicli  carry  the  blood 
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back  to  the  heart.  Thus,  in  certam 
diseases  of  tlie  liver,  there  is  almost 
always  ascites  from  this  cause  alone, 
the  membrane  being  congested  by  the 
pressure  of  the  liver  upon  its  large  veins, 
and  alloudng  the  serum  of  the  blood  to 
strain  through  its  vessels.  Here,  there- 
fore, there  is  a collection  of  fluid  to  an 
enormous  extent  in  some  cases,  and 
poured  out  from  the  peritoneum,  with- 
out any  of  the  ordinary  evidence  of 
inflammation  in  the  shape  of  pain. 
Hence,  it  is  rational  to  conclude,  and 
we  find  the  opinion  corroborated  by 
dissection,  that  the  fluid  is  poured  out 
as  a consequence  of  pressure  alone, 
whUe  the  state  of  the  peritoneum  is 
described  as  that  of  congestion,  not 
inflammation.  Of  course  this  is  a point 
of  great  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease,  and  should  by  no  means 
be  neglected  by  the  observer  who  wishes 
to  avoid  a fat^  mistake. 

254.  Enteritis,  as  distinguished 
from  peritonitis,  means  an  inflamma- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  serous  coat  of 
the  intestines  ; and  as  the  functions  of 
these  organs  vary  considerably  in  the 
small  and  great  intestines,  so  the  in- 
flammation affecting  these  two  primary 
divisions  will  be  very  different  in  its 
symptoms.  Thus,  when  both  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  are  inflamed,  we 
generally  have  the  severe  disease,  known 
as  bilious  or  gastric  feoer,  or  by  some 
called  gastro  - enteritis.  When  the 
duodenum  is  alone  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, digestion  of  food  is  impeded, 
and  sickness  is  the  result.  When  the 
small  intestines  generally  are  inflamed, 
we  have  constipation,  and  severe  pain 
and  fever  j while,  if  the  lower  or  larger 
intestines  are  attacked  by  the  disease, 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery  very  frequently 
occur.  In  addition  to  these  leading 
points  of  distinction,  when  the  duode- 
num is  attacked,  along  with  pain  after 
eating,  slight  vomiting,  small  and 
quick  pulse,  and  red  and  dry  tongue, 
tliere  is  also  the  appearance  of  jaundice, 
in  degree  varying  with  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation.  If  the  other  small 
bowels  are  implicated,  there  is  com- 
monly a red  and  shining  tongue,  great 
thirst,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and 
flatulent  swelling  of  the  abdomen. 


pulse  small  and  frequent,  and  loathing 
of  food,  but  no  vomiting.  The  bowels 
are  generally  confined,  but  sometimes  i 
diarrhoea  exists  in  this  complaint. 
Inflammation  of  the  coccum  and  colon 
arc  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
dysentery,  the  accomit  of  which  may 
therefore  be  examined  at  par.  160. 

255.  Chronic  Enteritis  incliildrcn 
is  very  often  mistaken  for  the  effects  of 
worms,  and  mal-treated  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  purgatives  for  their  expulsion ; 
and  it,  therefore,  requires  great  caution 
in  the  use  of  the  medicines  which  are 
popularly  employed  when  worms  are 
thought  to  be  present.  Tlie  symptoms 
are  very  similar,  and  few  people  are 
able  to  decide  with  certainty,  unless  the 
parasites  themselves  are  made  apparent. 
There  is,  however,  generally  more  con- 
stitutional disturbance  in  the  early  stage 
of  chronic  enteritis  than  in  “ worms,” 
and  tlie  sjunpathetic  eflcct  on  the  brain 
and  lungs  is  also  more  manifest.  In- 
deed, it  generally  leads  to  infantile 
remittent  fever,  which  may  bo  found 
described  at  page  29. 

256.  Beyond  the  above  limited  set  of 
symijtoms,  it  is  of  httlc  use  attempting 
to  enlighten  Hie  general  observer  on 
the  nature  of  the  obscure  inflamma- 
tions which  attack  the  various  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  as  it  would  only 
lead  to  his  bewilderment,  and  serve  no 
good  purpose  whatever.  Indeed,  in 
all  cases,  the  best  thing  which  an  mi- 
professional  person  can  do,  when  en- 
teritis or  peritonitis  are  either  of  them 
even  suspected,  is  to  call  in  the  first 
medical  aid  within  reach. 

Sub-sect.  D. — Inflammation  and 

Congestion  of  the  Svnovlvl 

Capsules. 

257.  Acute  Inflasimation  of  the 
Synovlvl  Capsules  may  be  the  residt 
of  mechanical  injury  to  them,  or  it  may 
ai'ise  from  constitutional  causes.  Blows, 
strains,  cuts,  and  punctures  are  the  chief 
injuries  to  which  these  membranes  are 
Uable ; while  extension  from  rheumatic 
inflammation  of  the  fibrous  capsules 
may  be  set  doivn  as  the  most  frequent 
constitutional  origin.  Any  of  the  joints 
may  be  the  scat  of  this  disease  from 
Injury  to  them ; but  the  knee  is  ahuost 
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the  only  one  which  suffers  from  any 
otlier  cause.  The  symptoms  are  severe 
aching  pain  in  the  joint,  aggravated 
by  the  slightest  motion,  great  swelling 
coming  on  almost  as  soon  as  the  pain 
itself,  redness,  and  tenderness,  together 
with  fever  of  a highly  inflammatory 
character.  The  swelling  is  peculiar, 
and  varies  according  to  the  joint  af- 
fected, so  that  if  this  is  superficial  the 
swelling  is  so  too,  and  allows  fluctuation 
to  be  distinctly  perceived.  Where  the 
ligaments  are  deficient  tlie  swelling 
appears  prominently,  so  that  the  shape 
of  the  joint  is  entirely  altered;  and 
hence, in  inflammation  of  fheknee-joint, 
the  patella,  instead  of  being  prominent, 
is  lost  in  a bed  of  yielding  fluid.  In  the 
elbow-joint  the  swelling  is  most  marked 
behind  and  above  the  point  of  the  elbow. 

258.  Chronic  Inthammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane  differs  only  in  de- 
gree from  the  acute  form,  there  being 
a similar  swelling  of  the  joint,  but  the 
pain  is  much  less  severe,  and  it  is  not 
aggravated  on  pressing  together  the 
two  bones  which  form  the  joint.  The 
pain  also  precedes  the  swelling  several 
days,  and  is  sometimes  whoDy  absent. 


the  disease  then  appearing  without 
any  warning,  and  whoUy  imattended 
with  fever,  constituting  what  is  called 
dropsy  of  the  joint.  If  this  chronic 
inflammation  is  neglected,  thickening 
of  the  membrane  takes  place,  and  the 
mischief  extends  to  the  ligaments  and 
cartilages,  so  that  the  joint  becomes 
perfectly  stiff. 

259.  Instead  of  a Ser(3ds  Fluid 
being  poured  out  into  a joint,  pus  is 
in  rare  cases  secreted  by  the  lining 
membrane,  and  then  we  have  what  is 
called  abscess  in  the  joint ; but  this  is 
wholly  distinct  from  .the  scrofulous 
disease  which  often  takes  place  in  the 
joints,  in  which  the  bone  is  carious, 
and  the  cartilage  ulcerated. 

2G0.  In  addition  to  the  above  in- 
flammation of  serous  membranes,  there 
are  those  caused  by  mechanical  injury, 
such  as  cuts,  &o.,  and  always  greatly 
aggravated  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  this  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  inflammation  pro- 
duced, and  that,  without  the  contact  of 
air,  many  severe  wounds  of  serous 
membranes  would  be  borne  with  com- 
parative impunity. 


CnAPTER  XIII. 

inflaidiation  of  fibrous  and  muscular  tissues. 


Sect.  1. — Structure  op  Fibrous 
and  Muscular  Tissue. 

201.  A considerable  part  of  the  body 
is  made  up  of  a strong  flbrous  tissue, 
which  is  destined  to  the  sole  purpose 
of  keeping  the  various  parts  together. 
This  is  altogether  different  from  mus- 
cular fibre,  which  is  full  of  blood, 
and  endowed  with  remarkable  vital 
properties,  as  evinced  in  the  powerful 
contraction  which  takes  place  on  the 
proper  stimulus  being  applied ; whereas 
the  flbrous  tissue  is  wholly  unyielding, 
and  continues  to  maintain  the  same 
length  and  breadth  under  all  circum- 
stances. It  forms  the  ligaments  which 


bind  one  bone  to  another,  and  also  the 
tendons  by  which  the  fle.shy  muscle 
acts  upon  the  bone  in  situations  where 
its  oivTi  bulk  would  be  in  the  way. 
Fibrous  tissue  is  either  white  or 
yellow,  the  former  being  composed 
almost  entirely  of  gelatine,  and  it  is 
therefore  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
while  the  latter  has  no  gelatine  in  its 
composition,  and  is  not  affected  by  any 
length  of  boiling  in  water. 

202.  Muscular  Fibre  consists  of  a 
delicate  tubular  sheath  arranged  in 
cells  of  a peculiar  shape ; and  by  ex- 
periment it  is  ascertained  that,  when 
the^  muscle  1s  relaxed,  these  cells  have 
their  long  diameter  in  one  direction, 
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whilst  during  contraction  it  is  exactly 
the  reverse.  Thus,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  act  of  muscular  contraction 
consists  in  a change  of  form  in  the  cells 
of  the  fibrils  of  the  muscle,  consequent 
upon  an  alteration  between  the  walls 
of  their  two  extremities.  All  muscles 
are  largely  supplied  with  blood,  and 
in  proportion  to  their  empioyment 
is  the  abundance  of  the  fiow  into 
them.  This  fluid  is  not  driven  there 
without  some  object ; but  it  is  the 
chief  means  of  obtaining  the  con- 
traction, for  we  find  that,  unless 
the  blood  is  healthy  and  thoroughly 
depurated  on  passing  through  the 
lungs,  the  proper  contractile  power 
does  not  continue  in  the  muscular 
structure.  Every  act  of  contraction 
involves  the  destruction  of  a certain 
amount  of  muscular  tissue,  which  is 
only  repaired  by  an  act  of  nutrition 
at  the  expense  of  the  fibrine  supplied 
to  it  by  the  blood.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  in  most  of  the  muscles, 
after  a certain  degree  of  exertion,  rest 
is  required,  in  order  that  the  repairs 
may  go  on  without  difficulty,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  machine, 
it  is  thrown  out  of  work  for  the  same 
purpose;  and  for  this  reason  the  sensa- 
tion of  fatigue  is  implanted  by  the 
Creator,  in  order  to  prevent  the  risk 
of  injury  from  over-exertion.  In  those 
muscles  which  are  not  under  the  control 
of  the  will,  and  which  are  constantly 
in  action,  there  is  not  the  same  chance 
of  over-stimidation,  nor  is  there  the 
possibility  of  allowing  a total  cessation 
from  rest,  and  the  repair  is  obliged  to 
go  on  during  their  employment.  The 
muscular  system  is  composed  of  three 
sets — 1st,  those  under  the  control  of 
the  will,  called  voluntary ; 2nd,  those 
acting  under  the  eontrol  of  the  nervous 
system,  but  independent  of  the  will, 
and  therefore  called  involuntary;  and 
8rd,  of  those  which  are  sometimes 
voluntary,  but  usually  carry  on  their 
actions  without  the  control  of  the  will. 
When  the  muscles  of  the  body  are 
subject  to  either  of  these  controlling 
powers  in  a heaJ.thy  manner,  all  goes  on 
well,  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  system 
is  concerned ; but  if  the  blood  is  con- 
gested in  them,  or  the  nervous  stimulus 


is  lost  or  irregular,  their  contractions 
are  either  permanently  continued  be- 
yond the  influence  of  the  controlling 
power,  producing  what  is  called  tonic 
spasm,  such  as  that  which  is  usually 
knoOTi  as  “ cramp,”  or  there  is  an 
irregular  and  jerking  contraction,  of 
which  a familiar  example  is  seen  in 
the  ordinary  “convulsions”  of  children, 
in  which  the  muscles  are  alternately 
violently  conti’actcd,  and  then  com- 
pletely relaxed;  or,  lastly,  there  is  a 
loss  of  all  contraction,  constituting  what 
is  called  paralysis.  In  proportion  to  the 
healthy  use  of  any  set  of  fibres  will  be 
their  nutrition,  so  that  their  complete 
rest  produces  a wasting  of  their  sub- 
stance ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
constant  exercise  leads  to  a correspond- 
ing development  and  Increase  of  size. 
All  these  facts  must,  therefore,  be 
taken  into  consideration,  in  examining 
the  inflammatory  diseases  to  which 
these  organs  are  subject. 

Sect.  2. — Infiajuiation  of  Liga- 
ments AND  Tendons. 

263.  Inflammation  of  these  struc- 
tures may  be  cither  acute  or  chronic, 
both  being  described  as  goiit  or  rlteu- 
matism,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  disease;  and  as  these  structures 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  joints,  this 
kind  of  rheumatism  is  called  articular, 
or  sometimes  rheumatic  gout. 

264.  I have  already  shown  that  in- 
flammation is  ahnost  always  accom- 
panied by  an  excess  of  fibrine  in  the 
blood  ; but  for  the  production  of  gouty 
or  rheumatic  inflammation,  the  pre- 
sence of  another  substance  in  it  seems 
to  be  essential.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
looking  upon  gout  and  rheumatism  as 
inflammation  of  fibrous  structiure,  it  is 
perhaps  more  philosopliical  to  con- 
sider them  as  really  diseased  conditions 
of  the  blood,  which  have  a tendency 
to  expend  themselves  upon  fibrous 
tissues  under  the  forms  of  gout  or 
rheumatism  ; and  hence  it  is  that  local 
treatment  is  so  useless  in  these  cases ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  not  only  useless,  but 
it  is  often  prejudicial,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  bo  very  cautious  in  inter- 
fering with  any  local  manifestation  of 
the  internal  blood  disease,  such  ns  is 
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exliibitcd  in  any  ordinary  attack  of 
gout,  or  acute  rheumatism.  This 
theory  of  the  nature  of  tliis  intract- 
able difease  accoimts  for  their,  frequent 
shifting  from  joint  to  joint,  which 
would  otherwise  be  wholly  unintelli- 
gible ; and  in  the  same  way  it  explains 
the  spreading  of  the  inflammation 
from  the  fibrous  to  the  cellular  and 
serous  membranes,  which  are,  indeed, 
also  sometimes  primarily  aflected.  The 
peculiar  change  in  the  blood,  upon 
which  these  diseases  depend,  is  not 
easily  made  out,  but  very  often  there 
is  an  unusual  quantity  of  lithic  acid 
developed,  as  is  shown  by  the  deposit 
of  a brick-dust  colom'cd  cloud  in  the 
urine  after  settling.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  not  always  the  case,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  disease.  It  may,  however,  be 
stated,  that  gout  and  rheumatism  are 
always  connected  with  imperfect  diges- 
tion, assimilation,  and  excretion,  so 
that  the  blood  is  impaired  in  quahty 
by  the  introduction  of  badly-prepared 
elements,  and  by  the  non-removal  .of 
others  which  have  imperfectly  done 
their  allotted  work.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that,  by  improper  feeding, 
wo  can  alter  the  habit  of  the  body, 
but  we  cannot  always  thereby  produce 
any  particular  alteration ; and  thus  it 
will  be  found  that  the  same  high  feed- 
ing and  want  of  work,  will  in  one 
person  produce  gout,  in  another  acute 
rheumatism,  in  a tliird  diseased  liver, 

, and  in  a fourth  mere  dyspepsia,  with 
loss  of  appetite,  and  consequent  cutting 
off  of  the  supplies,  by  wliich  further 
injury  is  prevented.  But,  if  gout  is 
liereditary  in  the  individual,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  promote  its  development ; 
and,  indeed,  the  chief  difficulty  con- 
sists in  preventing  it,  so  that  in  many 
cases  it  will  sliow  itself  in  spite  of 
every  precaution.  From  these  con- 
siderations, therefore,  it  must  be 
understood  that,  although  gout  and 
rheumatism  show  themselves  by  chiefly 
attacking  fibrous  and  muscular  tissues, 
yet  they  arc  really  of  a constitutional 
origin,  and  depend  cliicfly  upon  errors 
of  diet  and  want  of  a duo  amount  of 
exercise,  either  in  the  individual 
attacked  or  in  some  of  his  progenitors. 


This  constitutional  tendency  to  either 
of  these  diseases  is  called  the  gouty,  or' 
the  rheumatic  diathesis,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

2G5.  Mechanicaii  Injuries  to 
fibrous  and  muscular  tissues  do  not, 
of  course,  necessitate  the  previous 
existence  of  a peculiar  diathesis,  in 
order  to  develope  inflammation ; but  it 
is  notorious  that,  if  such  a state  exists, 
slight  injuries  are  followed  by  much 
more  severe  consequences  than  would 
be  the  case  without  it.  Thus,  a slight 
strain  of  a sinew,  or  a similar  sprain 
of  a ligament,  in  a rheumatic  or  gouty 
person,  is  always  a serious  alfair; 
whilst  it  would  pass  away  in  a few 
days  in  a thoroughly  healthy  subject. 
With  regard  to  cuts-  or  ruptures  of 
muscular  or  tendonous  fibre,  mucli 
depends  upon  their  exposure  to  the 
air;  for  it  is  found  that,  if  muscle  or 
tendon  is  divided  by  the  knife,  without 
the  air  having  access  to  tho  divided 
surfaces,  no  inflammation  ensues,  and 
lymph  is  only  poured  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cementing  together  tlie  ends  by 
means  of  “ union  by  tho  first  inten- 
tion,” as  it  is  called.  (See  par.  124.) 
If,  however,  there  is  a wound  in  which 
a tom  or  cut  surface  of  fibrous  or  mus- 
cular tissue  is  exposed,  even  in  a 
healthy  person,  the  inflammation  is 
high,  and  goes  far  beyond  the  point 
necessary  for  union,  enduig  in  granu- 
lation, and  the  ordinary  discharge  of 
matter  which  accompanies  that  process. 

Sub-Sect.  A. — Gout. 

2GG.  The  Gouty  Diathesis  is 
chiefly  shown  by  more  or  less  dys- 
pepsia, with  uneasy  feelings  about  the 
region  of  the  stomach.  There  are  also 
very  generally  twinges  of  pain,  for 
which  no  reason  can  bo  given,  occur- 
rmg  about  some  of  the  jomts,  and  not 
aggravated  by  motion  or  by  pressure. 
But  usually  the  feet  are  exceedingly 
tender,  or,  mdeed,  any  part  which  is 
more  than  commonly  in  use ; and  as 
these,  in  walking,  bear  tho  brunt  of 
that. exercise,  they  sulfer  in  proportion 
to  its  extent.  Tho  sliglite.st  irregularity 
of  diet  produces  uncomfortable  feelings, 
not  only  in  tho  Btomacli,  but  in  the 
feet,  and  sometimes  in  other  joints 
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also.  There  are  also  some  eructations 
and  flatulence  after  a badly-digested 
meal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  temper 
Is  upset  and  the  spirits  depressed.  The 
skin  is  also  affected  by  itching,  espe- 
cially on  the  back  and  shoulders,  and 
often  by  obstinate  eruptions.  Some- 
times the  diathesis  is  the  sole  result, 
and  no  further  mischief  ensues;  but 
generally  what  is  called  a paroxysm 
of  gout  makes  its  appearance,  or  else 
a chronic  deposit  takes  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a joint,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  chalk  stones.” 
267.  The  Paroxysm  of  Gout  at 
first  shows  itself  by  attacking  a single 
joint,  usually  one  of  the  small  ones  of 
the  foot  or  hand,  and,  perhaps  most 
frequently  of  all,  that  at  the  root  of 
the  great  toe.  But  in  cases  of  long 
standing  all  the  joints  arc  in  their  turn 
liable  to  be  affected  by  it,  and  some- 
times several  are  attacked  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  almost  always  some 
degree  of  fever  of  an  uiflammatory  type, 
the  extent  of  it  being  in  proportion  to 
the  local  disease.  The  paroxysm  has 
a natural  tendency  to  get  well,  but  in 
its  course  it  leaves  its  mark  in  the 
shape  of  thickening  of  the  fibrous 
tissues,  or  of  an  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  capsule,  as  shown  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, or  in  a deposit  of  what  is  called  a 
“ chalk  stone,”  or  of  many  of  them, 
around  the  joints.  Suppuration  rarely 
occurs,  but  sometimes  true  anchylosis  or 
bony  union  takes  place,  from  a destruc- 
tion of  the  cartilages  at  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  constituting  a stiff  joint.  Chalk- 
stone  is  a lithate  of  soda,  and  it  is 
generally  deposited  on  the  joints  of  the 
hands  rather  than  on  those  of  the  feet. 
The  deformity  is  often  very  great ; and, 
besides  the  tumour,  there  is  also  a giving- 
way of  the  ligaments  on  the  same  side, 
so  that  in  almost  all  cases  there  is  an 
unusual  angle  made,  which  in  the 
hands  is  very  remarkable,  and  leads  to 
great  deformity.  Sometimes  the  skin 
over  these  deposits  becomes  ulcerated, 
and  their  contents  escape  in  the  shape 
of  a white  creamy  matter.  Gouty 
paroxysms  frequently  seize  upon  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  the 
nature  of  the  attack  being  of  a spas- 
motlic  character,  arising  probably  from 


congestion,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of 
inflammation  in  such  cases  either  before 
or  after  death.  Other  diseases  are  said 
to  be  of  a gouty  character — that  is  to  say, 
they  occur  chiefly  in  persons  of  a gouty 
diathesis,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  allude  to  them  here.  In  a true  lit 
of  the  gout,  the  skin  is  of  a peculiar 
pinky-red,  resembling  in  colour  and 
shining  surface  the  interior  of  the  large 
sea-shells  which  used  to  ornament  our 
mantel-pieces  in  “ days  of  yore.”  There 
is  great  heat  of  surface  and  swelling, 
with  sharp  lancinating  pain,  and  such 
excessive  tenderness,  that  not  the 
slightest  touch  can  be  borne.  The  pain 
is  described  as  of  a peculiarly  grasping 
or  tearing  character,  and  is  compared 
to  red-hot  fish-hooks  pulling  in  all 
directions.  After  this  inflammatory 
condition  has  lasted  for  some  days,  it 
gradually  subsides;  after  which  the 
cuticle  peels  off  in  very  thin  layers, 
and  the  veins  remain  distended ' for 
some  considerable  period,  but  the  pink 
colour  has  entirely  disappeared. 

268.  Atonic  or  Dow  Gout  some- 
times occurs,  and  more  especially  in 
those  who  have  long  been  subject  to 
the  gouty  diathesis,  but  whose  strength 
is  reduced  by  powerful  lowering  me- 
dicines, such  as  colchicum,  given  with 
a view  to  relieve  the  disease.  Here 
the  paroxysms  occur  without  fever, 
but  the  local  affection  is  nevertheless 
nearly  as  painful  and  ns  severe  as  the 
inflammatory  form  described  above. 
There  is  no  chalk-stone  deposit  in  such 
cases,  nor  is  there  any  red  sediment  in 
the  urine  ; and  the  probability  is  that 
the  attack  is  wholly  of  a congestive 
nature. 

Sub-Sect.  B. — Rhecjiatic  Infeam- 
siATioN  OF  Fibrous  Tissues. 

269.  The  Rheumatic  Diathf-Sts 
is  very  similar  in  its  nature  to  tlie 
gouty,  but  it  first  occurs  cliiefly  in 
people  under  thirty,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
forty  years  of  age.  There  is  a feverish 
state  of  the  system,  varying  in  intensity 
in  different  iudiriduals,  and  indicated 
by  increased  quickness  of  the  ciraila- 
tion,  with  persiiiralions  of  an  acid 
nature,  as  shomi  by  their  odour  and 
their  effect  upon  certain  colours  in  the 
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clothes.  Red  deposits  in  the  urine  are 
also  present,  or  sometimes  of  a yellowish 
or  whitish  colour.  The  first  complaint 
made  by  the  patient  is  generally  of 
pain  in  the  joints,  not  always  accom- 
panied by  swelling  or  heat,  but  gene- 
rally increased  on  motion.  This  pain 
also  extends  to  any  of  the  muscles 
which  are  used,  so  that  after  walking 
or  using  the  arms  they  are  very  painful, 
or  in  minor  cases,  give  that  aching 
sensation  which  so  many  young  people 
sufier  from,  tmder  the  name  of  “ grow- 
ing pains.”  This  may  go  on  for  a long 
time ; but  at  last,  from  some  “ cold  ” or 
from  some  local  mischief,  an  attack  of 
rheumatic  inflammation  is  set  on  foot, 
wliich  rapidly  goes  on  to  develop  its 
peculiar  results  in  some  one  or  more 
organs,  which  may  be  either  the  fibrous 
tissues  about  the  joints,  producing  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  rheumatic  fever, 
or  rheumatic  gout,  or  perhaps  chronic 
articular  rheumatism ; or  it  may  attack 
the  muscles  in  an  acute  or  in  a chronic 
form,  resulting  in  w'hat  is  called  mus- 
cular rheumatism,  each  of  the  foregoing 
being  generally  considered  a separate 
disease,  though  really  only  a particular 
condition  or  stage  of  the  constitutional 
derangement  of  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
upon  which  the  whole  set  depend. 

270.  Acute  Articulab  Rheuma- 
tism, sometimes  called  ThcumcitiG  fever 
and  rheumalic  gout,  is  a most  painful 
and  severe  inflammation,  which,  though 
often  confounded  ivith  others  of  a totally 
different  character,  is,  when  really  pre- 
sent, of  a nature  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken by  the  careful  observer  of  disease. 
It  is  aluays  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  which  some- 
times wears  itself  out,  but  generally 
shows  itself  in  a paroxysm  of  fever, 
with  inflammation  of  some  joint  or 
joints,  and  receiving  the  above  names, 
riiere  are  often,  but  not  alw.ays,  rigors  ; 

®y"‘Ptom  which  presents 
itself  13  a swelling  of  one  or  more  joints, 
with  great  pain  and  stiffness,  the  pain 
being  aggravated  at  night.  The  nnkin 
fs  generally  the  first  attacked,  or  in 
some  cases  the  knee ; then  foUows  the 
elbow,  wrist,  and  shoulder ; and  lastly 
wines  the  hip-joint,  wliich  is  more 
rarely  the  seat  of  this  disease  than  any 


other.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  the 
joints  shall  be  attacked  in  the  same 
individual,  but  very  often  each  has  its 
turn,  and  the  above  is  a very  common 
order  of  the  succession  in  the  attacks. 
Soon  after  the  onset  of  the  inflamma- 
tion the  swelling  is  very  great,  with  a 
slight  degree  of  redness ’at  one  or  two 
points,  very  gradually  shading  02“  iiito 
the  usual  colour  of  the  skin.  When 
the  disease  runs  high,  and  more  than 
one  joint  is  affected,  the  body  is  often 
obliged  to  be  kept  perfectly  still  on 
account  of  the  pain  felt  on  the  slightest 
motion ; and  to  such  an  extent  is  this 
carried,  that  I have  known  patients  lie 
on  their  backs  for  many  days  together, 
without  moving  hand  or  foot,  and  only 
able  to  open  their  eyes  and  use  their 
tongues  and  their  powers  of  swallow- 
ing, which  remained  unimpaired.  The 
fever  is  of  a peculiar  character,  the 
skin  being  hot,  ivith  the  most  pro- 
fuse acid  perspirations,  which  last  for 
hours,  and  yet  give  no  relief.  The 
tongue  is  moist,  soft,  and  covered  with 
a thick,  white  fur  ; thirst  considerable; 
pulse  full  and  hard;  and  the  urine 
loaded  with  red  deposits  ftithate  and 
purpnrate  of  ammonia).  When  the 
inflammation  of  the  joint  first  attacked 
has  existed  for  a day  or  two,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  shift  itself  to  another, 
in  the  order  mentioned  above,  or  very 
nearly  so,  until  at  last  the  disease  has 
expended  itself,  and  the  joints  recover 
their  former  shape  and  size,  rarely 
being  injured  in  structure,  unless  from 
bad  treatment.  Sometimes  the  heart 
becomes  affected  by  the  transition  of 
the  inflammation  to  it  from  some  of 
the  joints ; or  it  appears  that  it  may 
sometimes  be  affected  as  the  sole  organ 
inflamed,  concurrently  with  rheumatic 
fever.  Tliis,  however,  is  the  excep- 
tion; and  the  rule  is,  that  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  heart  follows  upon 
articular  disease.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  careful  observers  of  the 
complaint,  that  in  every  case,  prior  to 
twelve,  the  heart  is  more  or  less  affected ; 
but  this,  I am  quite  sure,  from  my 
own  experience,  is  fallacious.  An 
attack  of  articular  hiflammation  has 
unfortunately  the  tendency  to  be  re- 
produced, which  18  not  to  be  woudcrtxl 
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at,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  a 
constitutional  disease,  and  that  the 
diathesis  from  which  it  arises'  is  per- 
manent. Unless,  therefore,  this  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  rheumatism  can  be 
effaced,  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  attack  wUl  return  again  and  again 
at  uncertain  periods. 

271.  Chronic  Artictoak  Rheu- 
matism is  a truly  formidable  disease, 
from  the  pain  and  distress  which  it 
occasions,  from  the  interference  which 
it  exercises  with  the  bodily  powers, 
and  from  the  difficulty  which  exists  in 
combating  it  by  any  means,  medical 
or  otherwise.  It  does  not  coiifme  itself 
to  any  joints  in  particular,  but  all  are 
liable  to  it.  The  hip-joint  is  the  one 
where  its  ravages  are  felt  most  severely, 
and  where  it  causes  the  most  disturb- 
ance, from  the  important  part  which 
it  plays  in  all  the  movements  of  the 
body.  The  disease  shows  itself  at  all 
ages,  from  twenty  to  extreme  old  age, 
but  before  thirty-five  or  forty  it  is  not 
very  common.  Whenever  it  affects 
more  than  one  joint,  it  is  clearly  con- 
stitutional, and  has  its  origin  in  a 
rheumatic  diathesis.  Sometimes  it 
follows  rheumatic  fever  at  periods 
more  or  less  remote;  in  others,  it  comes 
on  ivithout  any  such  precursor,  and 
the  joints  gradually  stiffen.  The  symp- 
toms are  evidently  of  a rheumatic 
character,  the  pains  being  most  at 
night,  and  also  on  each  change  of 
weather.  There  are  no  deposits  of 
chalk-stones,  as  in  gout,  nor  is  there 
any  change  of  structure  appreciable  to 
the  eye  or  touch  during  life,  except  as 
far  as  a thickening  of  the  ligaments  may 
be  so  considered,  which  almost  always 
takes  place.  If  the  hip  is  the  seat  of 
the  rheumatic  affection,  the  limb  on 
that  side  1s  shortened  by  the  gradual 
absorption  of  the  cartilage,  and  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  and,  as  a consequence, 
great  lameness  ensues.  The  foot  is 
always  everted ; and  so  peculiar  is  the 
gait,  that  a person  afflicted  with 
chronic  rheumatism  of  the  hip-joint, 
may  be  distinguished  while  walking  at 
the  distance  of  some  hundred  yai'ds. 
If  the  hands  are  affected,  still  greater 
altcrationa  of  form  in  the  fingers  occur 
than  in  the  gouty  state,  with  its  chalk- 


stone  deposits.  The  cartilages  are  worn 
away,  the  ligaments  are  destroyed,  and 
the  joints  are  dislocated,  so  that  they 
are  forced  out  of  their  natural  position, 
and  are  often  forcibly  drawn  away 
from  the  thumb,  which  seems  to  follow 
them  in  the  most  helpless  manner.  The 
hip-joint  disease  is  almost  peculiar  to 
old  men,  while  the  hand  is  generalljr 
attacked  in  women  of  from  forty-five 
to  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

Sect.  3. — Congestion  and  Inflam- 
mation OF  Muscoilar  Fibres. 
272.  Rheujiatism  of  cert^un 
Muscles  is  very  common,  as,  for  in- 
stance, lumbago  and  ivry-neck,  which 
are  clearly  instances  of  this  affection. 
It  appears  to  consist  in  congestion, 
rather  than  inflammation,  ns  there  is 
no  change  of  structure ; and  the 
attack  often  goes  off  in  a few  hours, 
leaving  only  a slight  weakening  of  the 
part.  The  abdominal  muscles  are,  like- 
wise, frequently  the  seat  of  rheuma- 
tism, as  are  also  the  muscles  between 
the  ribs  {intercostal),  which  are  the 
seat  of  an  affection  called  pleurodynia, 
or  stitch  in  the  side.  This  last  name 
(stitch)  is,  however,  generally  given 
to  a mere  temporary  spasm  of  these 
muscles,  brought  on  by  over-exertion, 
and  not  to  the  settled  pain,  which  is 
liable  to  bo  confounded  with  pleurisy, 
and  which  has  received  the  name  of 
pleurodynia.  Any  of  these  muscular 
forms  of  rheumatism  may  be  detected 
by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  sj-mp- 
toms  attendant  upon  those  diseases  with 
which  they  are  liable  to  be  confounded ; 
and  also  by  the  increase  of  pain  on 
putting  the  affected  muscle  into  play, 
or  by  pressing  upon  or  pinching  it 
between  the  Augers.  Thus  lumbago  is 
aggravated  by  the  slightest  motion, 
since  the  back  is  a part  which  is  called 
into  play  on  the  slightest  action  of 
any  one  of  the  limbs ; but,  if  the 
body  itself  is  moved,  the  pain  becomes 
intense.  Turning  in  bed  is  wholly  out 
of  the  question;  and  deep  pressure 
made  on  the  loins  is  productive  of 
acute  pain.  In  wry-neck,  the  head  is 
carried  on  the  opposite  shoulder,  be- 
cause the  affected  muscle  is  rendered 
painful  on  the  slightest  stretching  of 
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its  fibres ; and  in  the  same  way,  when 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  the  seat  of 
the  rheumatic  affection,  if  the  body  is 
attempted  to  be  raised  from  the  bed, 
unassisted  by  other  means  than  the 
muscles  themselves,  the  pain  is  most 
exipiisite,  as  it  also  is  if  the  hand  is 
pressed  upon  them. 

273.  Cmuip  is  an  irregular  contrac- 
tion of  certain  muscles,  especiidly  of 
those  of  the  leg,  and  is  most  probably 
generally  due  to  some  degree  of  con- 
gestion in  their  blood  vessels,  although 
the  supply  of  nervous  power  may,  in 
this  instance,  be  the  cause.  It  is  a 
most  painful  affection,  and  not  much 
within  the  reach  of  remedial  measures. 

274.  Colic  is  a spasmodic  or  crampy 
affection. of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestines,  without  inflammation  or 
fever.  It  is  accompanied  by  great 
pain,  with  inteiTals  of  rest,  obstinate 
constipation,  and  very  often  vomiting. 
At  first  there  is  only  slight  pain  felt 
occasionally  round  the  navel,  which  is 
relieved  by  pressure  and  deep  rubbing. 
It  is  brouglit  on  either  by  the  use  of 
improper  food,  such  as  large  quantities 
of  salad  or  other  indigestible  matter, 
or  by  cold  applied  to  the  body  when 
heated,  or  by  collections  of  fajces  in 
the  bowels,  which  last  is  veiy  apt  to 
produce  it  in  young  children  and 
Infants  ; and  sometimes  by  the  poison 
of  lead,  when  it  receives  the  name 
of  painter's  colic.  It  may  readily  be 
distinguished  from  inflammation  of  tlie 
bowels  by  the  paroxysmal  character 
of  the  pain,  by  the  absence  of  fever, 
and  by  the  pain  not  being  increased 
on  pressure,  but  rather  relieved. 
Spasm  of  the  superficial  muscles  of 


the  abdomen  may  be  mistaken  for  it ; 
but  the  two  may  be  distinguished  by 
tapping  the  abdomen  with  the  fingers, 
when  the  pain  will  he  increased  if  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  the  seat,  but 
will  be  unaffected  by  it  in  colic. 
Sometimes  it  is  complicated  with 
intussusception,  which  is  a dragging 
of  one  portion  of  the  bowel  into  the 
next,  like  the  inverted  finger  of.  a 
glove.  Here  the  symptoms  begin  with 
those  of  colic,  but  they  are  perfectly  un- 
yielding, and  end  with  those  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels.  Colic  is  most 
probably  due  to  passive  congestion. 

275.  Hiccup  is  another  species  of 
spasm,  occurring  either  in  the  longitu- 
dinal fibres  of  the  oesophagus,  or  in  the 
diaphragm,  which  is  the  broad  layer  of 
muscle  that  divides  the  chest  from  the 
abdomen.  Every  one  must  be  aware  of 
the  outward  nature  of  this  troublesome 
affection,  which  is  very  apt  to  attack 
young  people  after  a full  meal,  and  is 
then,  in  my  opinion,  imdoubtedly  caused 
by  a spasm  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of 
the  gullet.  Hence,  it  is  generally  re- 
lieved for  the  time  by  swallowing,  and 
especially  by  taking  a piece  of  diy  bread 
or  white  .sugar.  When,  however,  it  is 
met  ■with  in  the  last  stage  of  certain 
diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system,  I 
believe  it  to  depend  upon  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm,  and,  in  that  case,  the  ordi- 
nary remedies  are  of  no  avail. 

27C.  Spasmodic  Contraction  of 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  gullet  is  also 
sometimes  met  with,  in  which  there  is 
a sense  of  choking  during  eating,  and 
very  often  an  inability  to  swallow  any 
morsel  of  a size  bigger  than  a pea.  It 
is  very  apt  to  occur  in  hysterical  women. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

INFL^UIMATION  AHD  CONGESTION  OF  THE  BONES. 


Sect.  1. — Structure  of  Bone. 

277.  The  Bones  are  the  frame-work 
of  the  human  body,  giving  firmness 
and  strength  to  the  entire  fabric, 
aflbrding  levers  for  the  actions  of 
muscles,  and  protecting  internal  or- 
gans. In  the  limbs  they  m'e  hollow 
cylinders,  and  are  thereby  calculated 
to  resist  violence  without  unnecessary 
increase  of  weight.  In  the  body  and 
head  they  are  fiattened,  but  in  an 
arched  form,  so  as  to  protect  the 
organs  contained  in  their  cavities  from 
external  violence.  Hence,  it  follows 
that  they  ai-e  liable  to  all  sorts  of 
injury  from  violence,  causing  bruises 
and  fractures  of  their  substance,  and, 
in  addition,  they  are  liable  to  inflam- 
mations and  other  specific  diseases, 
which  generally  depend  upon  some 
constitutional  defect. 

278.  Bone  is  composed  of  about 
one-third,  of  animal  matter,  and  two- 
thirds  of  earthy  and  saline  materials, 
the  exact  proportions  of  which  are  as 
follows : — 

Cartilage  and  blood-vessels . 33.30 
Phosphate  of  lime  . . .51.04 

Carbonate  of  lime  . . . 11.30 

Fluate  of  lime  ....  2.00 

Magnesia  and  soda  . . . 2.36 


100.00 

Bone  is  a dense  compact  substance, 
filled  ^vth  minute  cells,  scattered 
throughout  its  texture.  Bones  are 
partly  solid  and  partly  hollow,  or  can- 
cellated— that  is,  composed  of  a spongy 
substance,  almost  like  a honeycomb, 
but  with  irregular  instead  of  geo- 
metrical cells.  The  earthy  matter  is 
capable  of  being  dissolved  by  weak 
mineral  acids,  leaving  the  bone  stiil  of 
the  same  shape  and  external  appear- 
ance, but  soft  and  yielding  to  the 
slightest  force.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
burning,  the  animal  matter  is  got  rid 
of  entirely,  leaving  the  earthy  mate- 
rials in  a state  resembling  a light  and 


porous  unglazed  earthenware.  Boiling 
water  glso  dissolves  out  the  greater 
part  of  this  animal  substance,  convert- 
ing it,  at  the  same  time,  into  gelatine  j 
and  in  this  way,  bones  from  butcher’s 
meat,  when  boiled,  produce  an  ex- 
cellent soup,  only  deficient  in  the 
substances  peculiar  to  muscidar  tissue. 
Bones  are  all  traversed  by  canals, 
which  give  passage  to  minute  blood- 
vessels ; and  the  spongy  parts  of  all 
bones  are  absolutely  full  of  blood- 
vessels, so  that  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation of  their  structures  are  common 
enough. 

279.  Bones  are  covered  by  a thin 
but  dense  fibrous  membrane,  the  peri- 
osteum, which  encloses  them  on  all 
sides,  except  where  covered  with  carti- 
lage, as  at  their  extremities,  where 
they  require  smooth  yet  elastic  sur- 
faces to  form  the  joints  of  the  body. 
On  the  head,  this  investing  membrane 
is  called  pericranium,  and  inside  the 
skull  dura  mater,  though  still  of 
exactly  the  same  structure  as  else- 
where. 

280.  All  bones  are  developed  ori- 
ginally in  a gelatinous  form,  which 
subsequently  becomes  cartilage,  and 
then  receives  the  lime,  which  hardens 
them,  and  renders  them  firm,  and 
capable  of  resisting  the  shocks  to  which 
they  are  subject.  Sometimes  there  is 
too  little  lime,  and  then  the  bones  are 
too  soft  and  yielding,  as  in  rickets ; and 
at  others,  lime  predominates  too  freely, 
constituting  a disease  known  as  too 
great  brittleness  of  the  bones. 

281.  Teeth  are  partly  formed  of 
bony  matter,  and  partly  of  a harder 
substance,  called  enamel;  but  their 
mode  of  formation  is  wholly  different 
from  that  of  other  bones,  being  actually 
produced  from  little  bags  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  This,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  seen  some  months 
before  birth,  when  the  jaw  presents 
two  semicirculnr  folds  of  membrane, 
the  external  of  which  is  the  future  lip, 
while  the  internal  corresponds  with 
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the  palate,  and  between  them  is  a deep 
groove  in  which  the  rudiments  of  the 
future  sockets  of  the  teeth  may  be  seen, 
as  well  as  the  small  papilla,  which  are 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  future  teeth. 
After  a time  each  papilla  is  enclosed 
in  a prolongation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, fonning  a bag  at  first  nfith  an 
open  mouth,  but  afterwards  closed,  and 
containing  within  this  sac  the  pidp, 
which  subsequently  becomes  bony 
matter,  and  has  deposited  upon  it  the 
enamel,  which  is  a secretion  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  sac. 

2S2.  Each  Tooth  is  composed  of 
three  distinct  textures, — 1st,  ivory  or 
tooth-bone ; inA, enamel;  and  Zrd,acorti- 
cal  substance,  called  cementum.  The 
bone  forms  the  body  of  the  tooth,  and 
appears  to  consist  of  very  minute  taper- 
ing and  branchmg  fibres  embedded  in 
a dense  substance,  and  containing  more 
mineral  matter  than  bone.  The  enamel 
forms  a hard  crust  over  the  whole 
exposed  surface  of  the  tooth,  and  is 
the  thickest  where  most  exposed  to 
I attrition.  Tlic  cortical  substance  is  a 
thin  covering  over  the  root  of  the 
' tooth,  extending  from  the  enamel  to 
I the  point  of  the  fang.  In  structure  it 
is  analogous  to  bone,  and  has  less 
mineral  matter  than  the  body  of  the 
tooth.  Each  fang  has  a central  canal 
tlirough  which  the  vessels  and  nerves 
pass  to  a small  cavity  in  the  centre, 
which  is  lined  by  a continuation  of  the 
periosteum,  and  is  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  intense  pain 
kno^vn  as  toothache. 

Sect.  2. — IxrLA.MMATioN  and  Con- 
gestion OF  Bone,  and  their 
Consequences. 

283.  The  Bones  are  subject  to  much 
the  same  conditions  of  their  blood- 
vessels as  the  cellular  tissue,  modified 
only  by  the  greater  hardness  of  their 
fibres,  which  prevent  swelling.  Thus, 
we  may  have  simple  congestion,  with 
its  attendant  pain,  heat,  and  redness, 
but  without  any  further  change ; or 
we  find  inflammation,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  resulting  in  softening,  or  sup- 
puration, or  ulceration,  or  in  mortifica- 
tion ; the  two  last  being  called  caries 
and  necrosis. 


284.  Acute  Inflamjiation  of  bone 
generally  follows  an  attack  of  “ severe 
cold,”  caused  by  extreme  exposure  to 
the  weather.  It  sets  in  with  the  usual 
fever,  rigors,  &c.,  attending  on  all  in- 
flammatory affections,  and  the  part 
affected  is  most  acutely  painful,  with 
tenderness  of  the  bone  and  swelling  of 
the  skin  and  other  coverings.  This 
goes  on  until  either  an  abscess  forms 
under  the  periosteum,  or  a death  of 
part  of  the  bone  takes  place,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  by 
the  thickening  of  the  soft  parts  round 
it.  The  disease,  hoSvever,  is  so  seldom 
met  with,  that  it  need  scarcely  be 
further  described  here. 

285.  Chronic  Inflamjiation  of 
bone  is  generally  met  with  in  scrofulous 
subjects  ; and,  though  showing  itself  in 
one  or  more  situations,  is  only  a 
symptom  of  a constitutional  disease. 
There  is  a slovr  enlargement  generally 
of  the  head  or  end  of  some  bone,  with 
a sensation  of  weight,  tenderness,  and 
pain.  This  may  either  continue  for 
some  months,  and  then  gradually  sub- 
side ; or  it  may  end  in  caries  or 
necrosis,  or  sometimes  in  chronic 
abscess,  the  matter  showing  iteslf 
under  the  periosteum,  and  finally 
making  its  way  to  the  surface.  The 
ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  the  short 
spongy  bones,  are  those  which  are 
principally  the  seat  of  this  disease. 
What  is  commonly  called  “a  white 
swelling”  is  an  instance  of  this  disease, 
attacking  the  knee-joint,  and  ending  in 
caries  of  the  spongy  texture  of  the  end 
of  the  bones,  with  destruction  of  the 
cartilage  covering  them.  “ Spinal 
disease”  is  another  form  in  which  the 
hones  of  the  back  inflame,  and  become 
carious.  (See  Scrofula.) 

286.  INFE..UMMATION  OF  THE  PERI- 
OSTEUM often  occurs  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects, or  as  a consequence  of  blows  in 
health,  or  from  the  abuse  of  mer- 
cury, or  from  diseases  arising  from 
excesses  of  different  kinds.  Swellings 
take  olace  of  various  sizes  and  forms, 
but  generally  on  parts  which  are 
covered  with  skin  only,  and  remain  for 
some  months  or  years,  after  which,  if 
the  health  improves,  they  gradually 
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disappear.  Such  swellings  are  called 
exostoses,  and  the  inflammation  which 
precedes  their  appearance,  periostitis. 

287.  Ajbscess  of  Bone  is  a rare 
consequence  of  inflammation;  but  it 
happens  sometimes  after  acute  diseases, 
such  ns  small-pox.  It  may  be  sus- 
pected where,  in  addition  to  permanent 
inflammatory  enlargement,  there  is 
a fixed  pain  in  one  spot,  aggra- 
vated at  night,  and  incapable  of 
relief  by  any  remedy.  It  requires, 
however,  a skilful  surgeon  to  make 
sure  of  its  existence. 

288.  C ABIES  results  from  an  un- 
healthy inflammation,  which  first  causes 
a softening  of  the  structure,  and  then 
an  ulceration,  and  discharge  of  pus. 
The  bone  becomes  soft  and  red,  its 
cells  being  filled  with  bloody  serum, 
surcharged  with  albumen.  After  a time 
matter  is  formed,  and  absorption  takes 
place  towards  the  surface,  allowing  its 
discharge,  and  carrying  with  it  the 
broken-down  fragments  of  the  bone  in 
minute  scales.  When  caries  occurs  in 
the  tooth,  it  gives  rise  to  most  ijaiuful 
symptoms,  called  “ toothache ; ” but 
this  u'iU  be  better  considered  under 
the  diseases  of  the  mouth. 

289.  Kecbosis  is  a form  of  mortifi- 
cation of  bone,  only  occurring  in  the 
substance  of  the  long  and  hard  bones — 
the  spongy  ones,  when  inflamed  to  the 
same  extent,  becoming  carious  instead, 
and  the  death  of  the  surface  only  being 
called  exfoliation.  AVhen  necrosis  occurs, 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  dies ; but  to  enable 
its  duties  to  be  performed,  new  bone  is 
thrown  out  around  it,  imprisoning  the 
dead  portion,  wliich  is  then  called 
sequestrum,  and  of  course  enlarging  the 
limb  very  considerably.  It  is  a com- 
mon disease  enough  in  young  people, 
and  generally  requires  an  operation  for 
the  removal  of  the  sequestrum. 

290.  Exfoliation  of  bone  signifies 
the  death  of  a superficial  layer  only, 
and  not  of  the  whole  shaft  of  the  ton*. 
It  is  generally  caused  by  some  injury,  i 
such  as  the  stripping  off  of  the  peri-| 


I osteum  in  amputation,  or  when  the  skin 
I and  pericranium  are  tom  oil'  together ; 
but  whatever  the  cause  is,  the  shell 
dies,  and  is  displaced  by  the  growth  of 
granulations  beneath  it,  pushing  it  out 
of  its  place. 

291.  In  FuAcrnBES  of  the  Bones, 
inflammation  is  set  up  as  the  first  step 
to  a repair  of  their  original  form.  From 
the  broken  ends  and  adjacent  parts  a 
soft  gelatinous  mass  is  poured  out, 
called  a callus,  which  speedily  becomes 
organised,  and  glues  the  broken  por- 
tions together;  but  for  a long  time, 
varying  from  three  weeks  to  eight  or 
nine,  continues  soft  and  pliant.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  mineral  elements  of 
bone  are  deposited  in  it  from  the 
blood-vessels  which  run  through  its 
substance,  and  at  last  the  bone  is  as 
firm  as  before,  but  still  showing  a large 
lump  of  bony  matter  around  the  place 
where  the  injury  existed.  This  enlarge- 
ment is  gradually  removed,  until,  in  the 
course  of  time,  if  the  ends  of  the  bone 
are  exactly  in  apposition,  no  deformity 
whatever  remains.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, if  the  limb  is  not  kept  still  during 
the  formation  of  the  callus,  or  if  the 
constitution  is  very  feeble,  no  union 
takes  place  between  the  two  ends,  and 
the  result  is  the  iiroduction  of  what  is 
called  a false  joint. 

292.  Anchylosis  is  a desirable  ter- 
mination of  ulceration  or  caries  of 
bones,  in  which  the  cartilage  covering 
their  ends  is  removed.  It  may  be 
either  true  or  false,  according  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  surgeon.  If  true, 
lymph  is  thromi  out  from  the  two 
ulcerating  surfaces,  blending  together 
into  one  mass  and  becoming  organised, 
and,  finally,  having  earthy  matter 
deposited  in  its  substance,  by  which 
the  two  bones  become  one.  False 
anchylosis  is  merely  an  unnatural 
immobility  of  a joint,  owing  to  tlie 
stiffness  of  its  ligaments,  which  are 
pliable  in  a state  of  health,  but  which 
are  rendered  otherwise  in  a state  of 
inflammation. 
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BTETJCTITEE  OF  THE  GEANDS.  05 

CHAPTER  XV. 

INFLAM3L4.TIOH  AND  CONGESTION  OF  THE  GLANDS  AND  ABSORBENTS. 


Sect.  1. — Structure  of  the  Glands. 

293.  The  Glands  of  the  Body 
may  Le  arranged  in  two  primary  divi- 
sions,  consisting  of— 1st,  those  which 
secrete  some  particular  fluid  for  the 
use  of  the  machine,  such  as  the  liver, 
which  secretes  the  bUe  and  purifies  the 
blood ; the  kidneys,  which  secrete 
the  urine;  and  the  salivai-y  glands, 
from  which  the  saliva  results; — and, 
2nd,  the  absorbent  glands  and  vessels, 
which  are  employed  in  removing  the 
worn-out  materials. 

294.  The  Liver  is  the  largest  gland 
in  the  body,  and  the  most  important 
in  its  uses  during  health,  while  its 
diseases  are  second  to  none  in  their 
cflccts  upon  the  life  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  It  is  what  is  called  a com- 
pound gland — that  is,  it  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  little  glands,  bound  together 
by  cellular  or  areolar  tissue,  and 
appearing  to  the  eye  externally  ns  one 
mass  of  substance,  alike  in  its  mate- 
rials. Each  of  these  little  glands 
(or  lobules),  about  the  size  of  a mUlet- 
seed,  is  composed  of  a branch  of  the 
hepatic  artery  and  vein  (the  vessels 
specially  appointed  to  nourish  the 
liver),  of  a branch  from  the  portal 
vein  (that  which  returns  the  blood 
from  the  intestines  through  the  liver 
to  the  heart),  and  a branch  of  the 
duct  which  carries  the  bile  off  from 
the  liver  when  formed  by  the  cells. 
It  appears  now  to  be  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained that  the  bile  is  entirely  secreted 
from  the  venous  blood,  either  of  the 
portal  system,  or  that  contained  in  the 
hepatic  veins,  after  passing  into  them 
from  the  artery.  Hence,  it  follows 
that  every  impediment  to  the  flow  of 
blood  from  the  liver  to  the  heart  is 
apt  to  produce  congestion  of  the 
former ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  ob- 
structions in  the  liver  itself  react  upon 
the  heart,  and  produce  irregularity  in 
ite  action,  often  to  the  extent  of  inter- 
mittcnce  in  its  beats.  When  the  bile 
is  thus  secreted  from  the  venous  blood. 


it  passes  onwards  through  its  duct,  until 
it  meets  with  another,  which  unites 
with  it,  and  allows  the  Wd,  when  not 
wanted,  to  flow  back  into  a convenient 
reservoir,  the  gall-bladder.  But  if  de- 
manded for  present  use,  or  if  at  any 
time  required,  the  two  ducts  pour  out 
their  bile,  which  then  passes  on  into 
the  duodenum,  through  a valvular 
opening,  and  is  at  once  mixed  with 
the  partially  digested  food,  to  .form 
what  is  called  chyle. 

295.  The  Pancreas  is  a long  gland, 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  salivary 
glands,  and  secreting  a fluid  not  very 
unlike  saliva  in  its  office  and  compo- 
sition, and  intended,  no  doubt,  to  com- 
plete the  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
the  food.  Nevertheless,  its  diseases 
are  of  such  a nature,  that  they  cannot 
often  be  made  out,  even  by  the  skilful 
physician,  and  are,  therefore,  entirely 
out  of  place  here. 

296.  The  Spleen  is  apparently  a 
magazine  of  blood,  for  the  purposes  of 
digestion,  when  required;  but  as  this  is 
purely  a theoretical  opinion,  it  is  useless 
to  dwell  upon  it.  Of  its  diseases,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  little  is  known; 
and  they  need  not  occupy  our  atten- 
tion here. 

297.  The  Kidneys  come  next  in 
importance  to  the  liver,  being,  the 
organs  which  secrete  urine.  They  are 
situated  on  each  side  the  spine,  extend- 
ing from  the  eleventh  rib  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  hip-bone.  Each  is  about 
four  or  five  inches  in  length  by 
about  two  and  a-half  in  breadth,  and 
weighs  about  five  ounces,  more  or  less. 
They  are  invested  by  a fibrous  capsule, 
wliich  is  easily  tom  off,  and  if  divided 
by  the  knife,  they  are  seen  to  consist 
of  an  external  vascular  portion,  and  of 
an  internal  or  tubular  substance.  The 
vascular  portion  is  made  up  of  blood- 
vessels, and  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
little  tubes,  in  which  the  urine  is 
secreted,  while  the  tubular  is  made  up 
of  conical  bodies,  wliich  receive  the 
fluid  and  carry  it  into  the  central  cavity 
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(pelvis),  from  which  it  passes  through 
a long  and  narrow  tube  on  each  side 
(the  ureter)  to  the  bladder,  entering 
it  obliquely,  so  that  when  distended, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  regurgitation. 

29S  The  S^viAt'AKY  Glands  are 
three  on  each  side  of  the  jaw  (one 
beneath  the  tongue,  another  beneath 
tlie  jaw,  and  a third  behind  the  jaw 
and  just  below  the  car),  severally  called 
sublingual,  submaxiUarg,  and  parotid. 
They  open  into  the  mouth  by  separate 
ducts,  and  secrete  the  fluid  known  as 
saliva,  wlticli  is  mixed  with  the  food, 
and  aids  digestion,  partly  by  mechani- 
cally dissolving  the  food  and  aiding 
mastication,  and  partly  by  its  chemical 
composition. 

299.  The  Minute  ANatomy  of  these 
various  glands  is  scarcely  of  sufficient 
interest  to  the  general  observer  to 
warrant  its  introduction  here ; but  the 
objects  and  use  of  the  various  secretions 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  their 
diseases,  that  it  wiU  be  desirable  to 
enter  into  some  examination  of  the 
composition  of  bile,  mine,  and  saliva, 
so  that  the  importance  of  their  due 
secretion  in  proper  quantities  may  be 
recognised ; and  also  that  it  may  be 
known  that,  when  they  are  not  properly 
caiTied  off  from  the  circulation,  mis- 
chief is  sure  to  arise. 

300.  Bile  seems  greatly  to  resemble 
fat  in  its  composition,  consisting  of  a 
large  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, with  a small  amount  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  a very  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphur,  and  a colourhig 
matter  which  varies  in  different  ani- 
mals. The  use  of  this  fluid  appears  to 
be  of  a double  nature,  partly  excre- 
mentitious  or  depurative  of  the  blood, 
and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
digestion.  In  conformity  with  this 
supposition,  it  is  found  that  a part  of 
the  bile  passes  off  with  the  fieces,  in- 
cluding the  colouring  matter ; and  in  a 
state  of  health,  another  part  of  a soapy 
nature  is  re-absorbed  with  the  digested 
food  in  the  shape  of  chyle,  and  appears 
to  possess  the  property  of  saponifying, 
or  rendering  soluble,  the  fatty  matters 
contained  in  the  food,  so  as  to  lit  them 
for  the  uses  of  the  body.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  bile  arc  supplied  by  tlie 


wearing  doivn  of  the  tissues,  especially 
the  muscular  system,  and  we  may  con- 
sider as  a chief  office  of  the  liver  the 
removal  of  such  products  as  ai-e  rich  in 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered certain  that  bile  is  formed  in  tlie 
liver,  and  that,  although  its  elements 
exist  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein, 
yet  they  are  not  in  the  shape  of  bile, 
but  in  a much  more  poisonous  form, 
since  we  find  that  the  non-secretion  of 
this  fluid  is  much  more  prejudicial  to 
the  system  than  its  absorption  from  the 
gall-bladder  or  ducts,  in  consequence  of 
obstructions  in  their  mouths.  It  is 
also  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the 
liver  draws  off  from  the  blow!  all  the 
carbonaceous  elements  of  the  food 
which  are  not  required  for  the  support 
of  respiration,  or  are  not  stored  up 
as  .'’at ; and  thus  we  continually  find 
the  liver,  when  inclined  to  be  torpid, 
completely  overdone  by  any  excess  in 
this  kind  of  food,  such  as  rich,  oUy,  or 
creamy  articles,  or  wines  or  spirits,  all 
of  wliich  are  apt  to  produce  what  is 
called  a fit  of  “ the  bile.” 

301.  The  Urine  is  purely  an  excre- 
tion from  the  body,  being  a watery 
fluid  holding  in  solution  those  mate- 
rials, which  having  been  employed  in 
building  up  the  body  are  worn  out, 
and  would  actually  be  prejudicial  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  it.  The  average 
quantity  poured  out  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  from  two  to  three  pints  in 
those  who  do  not  drink  more  than 
nature  requires  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ; but  this  amount  fluctuates  in 
a remarkable  degree  according  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  tempera- 
ture and  dryness,  and  also  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  fluid  imbibed.  Thus, 
in  a hot  and  dry  day,  the  skin  throws 
off  by  perspiration  a large  volume  of 
vapour,  which  is  supplied  from  the 
same  source  as  the  water  of  the 
urine,  and  consequently  that  fluid  is 
diminished  in  proportion,  as  far  as  its 
bulk  is  concerned ; but,  as  the  per- 
spiration docs  not  carry  off  much 
of  the  saline  materials,  the  urine, 
though  diminished  in  quantity,  is 
proportionately  more  loaded  with  solid 
matter.  Thus,  even  in  health,  the 
dift'crence  in  the  amount  of  solid 
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matter  ranges  from  3 J to  Gi  per  cent. ; 
and  in  disease,  the  variation  is  far 
greater.  About  one-third  of  these 
solid  materials  is  made  up  of  alkaline 
and  earthy  salts,  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  being  composed  of  organic 
compounds,  consisting  solely  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
chiefly  imder  the  form  of  urea  and  its 
componnds  with  oxygen,  ammonia, 
&c.  The  salts  are  mainly  those  existing 
in  the  blood,  which  do  not  pass  through 
the  mucous  membrane,  skin,  &c.  ; and 
the  proportion  of  alkaline  and  earthy 
phosphates  is  consequently  greater 
than  in  that  fluid.  In  a state  of  health 
the  urine  is  slightly  acid ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  disease  tlie  acidity  is 
either  greatly  increased,  or  it  is  replaced 
by  an  alkali.  Urea,  and  lu-io  or  Uthio 
acid,  form  the  chief  part  of  the  organic 
substances  held  in  solution.  Urea  may 
be  readily  separated  in  the  form  of 
colourless  crystals,  made  up  of  hydro- 
gen 4,  carbon  2,  oxygen  2,  and 
nitrogen  2.  Its  amount  in  the  xu-ine 
varies  greatly  in  accordance  xvith  the 
nature  of  the  food,  and  the  degree 
of  exercise  taken,  and  with  the  age 
of  the  individual,  children  excreting 
full  twice  as  much  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  as  adults;  and  these, 
again,  two-thirds  more  than  very  old 
people.  This  fact  is  in  accordance 
with  what  we  know  to  be  the  wear 
and  fear  of  tlie  general  tissues,  which 
are  worn  out  and  replaced  much  faster 
in  early  life  than  in  old  age.  Uitliio 
acid  is  composed  of  hydrogen  4,  car- 
bon 10,  oxygen  6,  and  nitrogen  4:  it, 
also,  may  be  readily  crystallised,  but 
it  is  so  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  that 
it  requires  ten  thousand  times  its  weight 
to  suspend  it.  In  the  urine  it  is  held 
in  solution,  because  it  is  united  with  a 
base,  which  is  generally  ammonia,  con- 
stituting the  salt  called  lithate  of 
ammonia,  which  being  very  soluble 
in  warn  water,  is  suspended  in  large 
quantities  in  urine  at  the  usual  tem- 
^rature  of  the  body;  but  on  this 
becoming  cold,  it  1s  precipitated  in  the 
foiTO  of  a cloud  of  fine  powder,  gene- 
raUy  of  a brick-dust  colour,  though 
wmettaes  of  a pale  yellow  ochre, 
in  other  cases  it  is  thrown  down 


in  the  shape  of  small  red  crystals, 
resembling  cayenne  pepper  in  colour, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  which  is 
usually  recognised  as  gravel.  There 
are  other  organic  substances  met  with 
in  the  urine  in  small  quantities,  such  as 
hippuric  and  lactic  acids;  but  they  need 
not  here  be  dwelt  upon,  not  being  of 
sufficient  interest  to  take  up  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  student  of  disease 
With  regard  to  the  saline  material^ 
they  seem  to  be  specially  intended  t( 
form  the  means  of  carrying  off  tht 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  taken  in  xvith 
the  food,  after  being  united  with 
oxygen  in  the  blood-vessels;  and  bo 
we  have  sulphates  and  phosphates  tn 
abundance — the  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus having  first  combined  with  oxy- 
gen to  form  their  respective  acids,  and 
then  having  xmited  with  the  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  which  had  previously 
been  held  in  combination  by  the  vege- 
table acids  in  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
wliich  form  a part  of  man’s  usual  food. 
The  alkaline  sulphates  are  soluble  in 
cold  as  well  as  in  warm  water,  and  are 
therefore  never  deposited;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  phosphates,  which 
are  frequently  deposited  as  sediments 
of  a white  colour,  being  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  crystals,  and,  at  others,  in  a 
fine  powder.  The  cryst^ine  deposit  is 
knoxvn  as  the  triple-phosphate,  or  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  while 
the  powder  contains  chiefly  the  phos- 
phate of  lime.  When  these  are  seen 
in  the  urine  it  is  always  alkaline,  as 
shoxvn  by  the  use  of  test-papers ; and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  bladder  itself 
has  the  power  of  secreting  these  alka- 
line deposits,  when  it  is  irritated  by 
the  mechanical  friction  of  any  foreign 
substance,  such  as  a stone,  or  any 
instrument  retained  within  it.  One 
great  cause  of  the  excessive  production 
of  phosphatio  deposits  is  to  be  found 
in  any  oyer-stimulation  of  the  brain, 
which  being  largely  composed  of  phos- 
phorus, and  being  worn  doxvn  by  any 
exercise  of  its  powers,  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  organ  of  the 
body,  requires  that  this  substance  shaU 
be  combined  in  such  a form  as  to  bo 
soluble,  with  an  alkaline  base ; and 
H 
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hence,  it  is  found  in  the  urine  in  large 
quantities,  passing  off  as  a phosphate 
of  lime,  or  magnesia,  or  ammonia, 
under  all  circumstances  in  which  much 
mental  activity  is  exhibited  for  many 
consecutive  hours  daily. 

302.  A competent  knowledge  of  the 
above  constituents  of  the  urine  is  es- 
sential to  the  proper  treatment  of  those 
diseases  in  which  its  composition  is 
affected,  and,  as  these  are  so  numerous, 
its  importance  may  readily  be  gathered. 
The  ordinary  observer  must  depend 
upon  his  examination  of  the  quantity 
and  specific  gravity,  the  acidity  or 
alkaline  condition,  and  the  deposits  of 
the  urine,  which  for  his  purpose  are 
quite  sufficient,  especially  if  to  these 
points  he  adds  a knowledge  of  the 
presence  of  sugar  or  albumen,  both  of 
which  substances  are  sometimes  met 
with  in  disease.  The  healthy  quantity 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  is  readily  ascertained  by 
the  urinometer  (which  see),  and  in  health 
should  not  vary  greatly  from  1.018. 
The  acidity  or  alkaline  condition  are 
shown  by  the  use  of  litmus-paper, 
wliich  turns  red  if  the  urine  is  acid, 
and  by  turmuric-paper,  which  becomes 
brown  if  there  is  a free  alkali  present. 
The  presence  of  the  deposits  may  easily 
be  recognised  by  the  eye,  and  their 
respective  natm-es  have  been  alretidy 
described.  Lastly,  sugar  or  albumen 
may  be  suspected  w'hen  the  specific 
gravity  rises  far  above  1.020,  and  if  it 
reaches  1.030,  one  or  the  other  is  ahnost 
sure  to  be  present.  Sugar  may  be 
recognised  by  the  sweet  taste,  or  by 
the  fluid  becoming  sticky  or  syrupy, 
when  gradually  boiled  do^vn ; w'hile,  on 
the  other  hand,  albumen  may  easily  be 
sho\vn  to  exist,  either  by  boiling  some 
of  the  urine  in  an  iron  spoon  over  a 
candle  or  spirit  ’amp,  or  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  either  of  which 
processes  throws  down  a flocculent  or 
curdy  precipitate,  if  albumen  is  present. 

303.  Toe  Totai.  Sospension  of  the 
urinary  secretion  is  soon  productive  of 
a fatal  result,  from  the  retention  of  the 
elements  in  a poisonous  amount  within 
the  blood-vessels  ; and  it  appears  that 
death  takes  place  from  their  effect  upon 
the  brain.  When  the  secretion  is  only 


partially  suspended,  as,  for  instance, 
when  there  is  a mechanical  difficulty  in 
its  being  carried  off,  the  skin  and  bowels, 
to  a certain  extent,  perform  the  office 
of  the  kidneys,  and  the  perspiration  j 
is  loaded  with  urea,  so  as  to  give  a 
strong  smell  of  urine.  The  retention  of  | 
urea  in  the  blood  appears  often  to  lead 
to  irregular  contraction  of  the  muscles,  | 
most  likely  due  to  the  action  of  the 
poison  on  the  nerves;  and  hence,  it  I 
appears  probable  that  the  hysterical 
paroxysms,  in  which  convulsive  actions 
of  the  muscles  are  ahnost  invariably 
present,  are  caused  by  the  want  of 
proper  depuration  of  the  blood  from  its 
urea.  At  all  events,  there  is  generally 
after  them  an  excessive  action  of  the 
kidneys,  the  urine  being  sometimes 
loaded  with  lithate  of  ammonia,  and 
at  others  almost  limpid,  mid  contain- 
ing scarcely  any  mineral  or  organic 
substance  in  solution.  If  the  former  is 
the  case,  the  attack  is  immediately  re- 
lieved ; while,  if  no  urea  is  carried  off, 
the  quantity  of  urine  passed  without  it 
seems  to  aggravate  the  hysterical  con- 
dition, rather  than  to  reUeve  it. 

3 0 1 . The  Saliva  seems  to  act  chiefly 
as  a ferment  upon  the  food  with  which 
it  is  mixed,  so  that  starch  is  converted 
into  sugar  by  its  agency,  and  when 
acidified,  it  exerts  a considerable  sol- 
vent power  upon  the  animal  substances  j 
used  as  food.  It  contains  about  one  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter,  partly  animal, 
and  partly  mineral,  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  po- 
tassium, together  with  the  phosphates 
of  lime,  maguesia,  and  iron.  The 
tartar,  which  collects  about  the  teeth, 
is  chiefly  composed  of  these  phosphates 
mixed  with,  mid  held  together  by,  a 
small  proportion  of  animal  matter. 
The  quantity  of  saliva  formed  in 
twenty-four  horns  is  said  to  be  about 
a pint,  but  tliis  varies  so  much  that 
the  estimation  can  only  be  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  The  flow  takes 
place  chiefly  when  it  is  wanted,  that  is, 
during  mastication,  and  as  its  use  is 
clearly  ascertained  to  be  great  in  the 
digestion  of  our  food,  so  its  duo  admix- 
ture with  it  being  dependent  on  a proper 
degree  of  mastication,  that  proc^ 
ought  to  be  more  attended  to  than  it  Ui 
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Sect.  2. — Inflammation  and  Con- 
gestion OF  THE  Glands. 

Sdb-sect.  a. — Congestion  and 
Inflammation  of  the  Livek. 

806.  The  LiIVer  being,  as  already 
described,  made  up  of  a double  set  of 
blood-vessels,  and  having  an  important 
duty  to  perform  in  the  animal  economy, 
it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  it 
would  be  very  liable  to  a disturbance 
in  its  circulation,  which  may  be  eitlier 
activi  or  passive  congestion,  both  being 
common  conditions  of  the  organ,  or 
actual  inflammation  may  be  present, 
which,  though  sometimes  occm'ring,  is 
by  no  means  so  usual  a disease.  This 
last  has  received  the  name  of  hepatitis. 
Various  degrees  of  congestion  and  in- 
flammation of  the  liver  have  been  made 
out  by  morbid  anatomists,  and  described 
by  them,  tmder  the  terms  passive 
congestion,  hepatic  venous  congestion, 
and  active  congestion,  partial,  as  well 
as  general;  but  as  these  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  ordinary  observer,  they 
must  here  be  passed  over,  although 
highly  Interesting  in  themselves.  It 
may,  however,  be  observed,  that  if 
active  congestion  occurs  in  the  liver,  it 
will  increase  the  flow  of  bUe,  or  if 
passive,  it  may  retard  its  formation, 
^ <iuality  in  other  respects ; 

but  If,  instead  of  this  condition,  in- 
flammation is  set  up,  the  consequences 
are  much  more  serious,  and  then  we 
liaye  suspension  of  the  secretion, 
flowed  by  softening,  or  liardening,  or 
abscess,  according  to  the  degree  and 
nature  of  the  inflammation. 

306,  Active  Congestion  of  the 
hyer  is  a wmsequence  of  irritation  in 

n thThi’  to  tlie  retention 

tn  “aterials,  which 

ought  to  be  carried  off  by  the  kidnevs 

Mrbon*"’  “ excessive  amount  of 
carbonaceous  material  in  the  food,  or 
to  some  local  cause  existing  within  its 
own  substance  as  the  result  of  orgaidc 

tae.  In  either  case,  it  learfol 

«cessive  secretion  of  bUe,  and  to  the 
thoM°^^*“*  extreme  form  of 

Sh  stomach, 

wWeh  “ ’^‘lious,  and  hi 

Which  then,  appears  to  be  a^  excc“ 


of  bile  constantly  passing,  as  shown  in 
the  evacuations. 

307.  Passive  Congestion  of  the 
liver  is  the  result  of  mechanical  im- 
pediment to  the  return  of  blood  from 
the  liver,  which  m.ay  be  seated  in  the 
veins  of  the  liver  itself,  or  in  the  heart, 
which  is  close  to  the  liver;  oi  some- 
times more  remotely  by  means  of  the 
lungs  impeding  the  flow  througli  tlie 
heart,  or,  in  fact,  almost  any  impedi- 
ment in  the  large  vessels  of  the  body ; 
and  even  sedentary  habits  alone  will 
have  a partial  effect  in  producing  this 
congestion,  by  Uie  pressure  which  is 
constantly  made  upon  the  vessels,  in 
consequence  of  the  bent  position  of 
the  body.  Any  or  all  of  the  above 
causes  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  likely  to  produce  tliis  species  of 
congestion,  in  which  the  circulation 
tlu-ough  the  liver  is  impeded,  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  it  increased,  and, 
as  in  all  cases  of  passive  congestion 
the  secretion  is  affected  in  quantity 
and  quality,  without  any  absolute 
change  of  structure  as  in  inhainma- 
tion.  What  is  commonly  called  a 
sluggish  Uver  is  one  in  this  stage  or 
condition,  but  only  slightly  affected; 
and  here  the  secretion  of  bile  is  simply 
dimmished  in  quantity,  without  being 
much  altered  in  quality.  In  the  more 
severe  forms,  however,  the  bUe,  after 
Us  secretion  has  been  suspended  for  a 
rime,  is  very  acrid  and  plentiful,  and 
Its  passage  into  the  intestines  is  at- 
tended with  a good  deal  of  disturbance, 
nf  ST.UPTOMS  of  congestion 

of  the  liver  ni.ay  be  known  by  the 
state  of  the  secretions  as  described. 
When  they  exist  unattended  by  the 
peculiar  signs  of  inflammation,  to  be 
presently  enumerated.  There  is.  how- 
more  or  less  uneasiness 
of  the  nght  side,  with  a dull  heaw 

fhT,?  ‘Jegfee  near  th« 

BhouJder-blacle.  ^ 

309.  Acute  Hepatitis,  or  inflam- 
ation  of  the  liver,  varies  in  intensity 
and  length  of  duration,  and  in  the 
precise  situation  of  the  disease.  Tho 
mos  usual  form  is  an  inflammation 

liver ; whicli 
y either  extend  to  the  whole  organ 
or  be  confined  to  a port  of  it,  the 
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latter  being  the  most  common.  The 
side  is  fuUer  than  usual,  and  there  is  a 
sense  of  pain  in  it,  and  a dull  aching 
and  uncomfortable  feeling  about  the 
right  shoulder-blade.  This  extent  of 
mischief  marks  the  simple  inflamma- 
tion, which  may  end  in  resolution,  or 
it  may  go  on  to  the  formation  of  an 
abscess,  or  to  what  is  called  red  soften- 
ing of  the  liver,  or  to  a chronic  stage 
of  inflammation,  to  be  presently 
described.  The  symptoms  of  acute 
hepatitis  are  a pain  in  the  right  side, 
increased  on  pressure  or  on  a deep 
inspiration,  and  aggravated  on  lying 
on  the  left  side.  There  is  generally 
some  little  increased  quickness  of 
breathing  and  cough  ; but  these  are 
sometimes  both  absent.  Pain  in  the 
right  shoulder  is  an  almost  inva- 
riable attendant,  and  there  is  also 
more  or  less  yellowess  of  the  eyes 
and  of  the  whole  skin,  occasionally 
going  on  to  absolute  jaundice.  The 
urine  is  higb-colmu-ed ; fa:ces  pale,  or 
even  clay-coloured,  but  sometimes 
coioured  deeply  with  a greenish  bile. 
Vomiting  is  a symptom  which  may  or 
may  not  be  present.  This  acute  form 
of  inflammation  is  generally  the  result 
of  congestion  in  an  inflammatory 
I subject.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
I pneumonia  by  the  pain  in  the  shoulder, 
by  the  fulness  and  tenderness  of  the 
right  side,  by  the  yellowness  of  the 
skin,  and  by  the  colour  of  the  fasces 
and  mine ; also  by  the  absence  of  the 
stethoscopic  signs  of  that  disease  The 
same  symptoms,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  will  also  serve  to  distin- 
guish it  from  gastritis. 

310.  Chkonio  Hepatitis  is  the 
form  which  is  the  most  usual  in  this 
country ; and  it  may  even  be  said  to 
be  a very  common  disease.  This  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
consider  how  the  liver  is  abused,  and 
what  ap  amount  of  unnatural  work  it 
has  thrown  upon  it,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  quantity  of  over-stimulating 
food  and  drink  which  are  taken  into 
the  stomach  by  many  of  those  who 
have  the  means  to  gratify  their  appe- 
tites. In  describing  the  use  of  the 
bile  at  par.  301,  it  was  stated  that  one 
is  to  carry  ofif  the  superfluous  cai'bo- 


naceous  materials  contained  in  the 
food  i and  so  W'C  find  that,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  superfluity,  is  tlie 
over-stimulation  of  the  liver,  and  the 
frequency  of  that  active  congestion 
which  leads  on  to  chronic  inflammation. 
Here,  then,  w'e  have  the  primary  cause 
of  the  mischief,  resulting  in  the  slow 
kind  of  disease  which  ends  in  the 
follo^vmg  conditions,  viz. — simple  indu- 
ration, scirrhvs,  tubercle,  hypertrophy 
and  wasting  of  the  liver.  The  disease 
often  commences  ivith  an  attack  of 
acute  hepatitis  ; but  sometimes  it  is 
chronic  from  the  very  commencement. 
The  chief  symptoms  are  more  or  less 
derangement  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  with  long-continued  and  dull 
pain  in  the  right  side,  increased  by 
excitement,  such  as  walking  or  riding, 
or  even  by  gentle  pressure  with  the 
hand ; also  some  degi-ee  of  sweUing  or 
fulness  in  the  side,  a sallow  counte- 
nance, dry  skin,  and  foul  but  moist 
tongue,  together  with  high-coloured 
urine,  and  pale  faices.  These  mark  a 
clear  case  of  clironic  hepatitis,  which 
may  be  complicated  with  any  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  liver  mentioned 
above,  except  atrophy,  in  which  there 
is  no  swelling,  but  the  reverse.  In 
less  distinct  cases,  the  local  symptoms 
are  not  so  well  marked ; but  there  is 
almost  alw’ays  some  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder,  ivith  a disagreeable  sense  of 
fulness  or  tightness  in  the  right  side, 
and  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  countenance 
is,  after  all,  the  best  guide  j and,  to 
the  experienced  practitioner,  it  will 
generally  serve  to  distinguish  the  dis- 
ease. Besides  the  immediate  changes 
produced  in  the  liver,  there  are 
also  others  which  are  more  dis- 
tantly caused  by  the  pressure  which 
the  enlarged  liver  makes  upon  the 
veins  which  supply  it  with  blood,  and 
which  are  derived  from  the  intestines. 
Thus  we  find,  after  a long  continuance 
of  any  enlargement  fVom  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  that  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  becomes  filled 
with  water,  the  serum  of  the  blood 
having  oozed  through  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels  distributed  over  its  sur- 
face. This  is  a common  cause  of 
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ascites,  or  dropsy  of  the  belly ; or, 
sometimes  anasarca  or  dropsy  of  the 
lower  limbs ; or  it  may  produce  piles 
from  congestion  of  the  veins  derived 
from  the  lower  bowel,  so  that  they 
swell  and  are  gorged  with  blood,  which 
is  the  commencement  of  that  painful 
affection.  The  diseases  with  which 
chronic  hepatitis  may  be  confounded, 
are  chiefly  the  following,  idz. — chronic 
gastritis,  chronic  pleurisy  of  the  right 
side  -Nvith  effusion,  and  a neuralgic 
affection,  which  simulates  it  in  a way 
to  deceive  all  but  the  experienced 
observer  of  disease.  The  state  of  the 
biliary  secretions,  of  the  countenance, 
and  of  the  skin,  will  be  the  most 
reliable  guides ; and  in  addition  to 
them,  hepatitis  may  be  kno^vn  from 
effusions  into  the  pleura  by  the  pro- 
minence of  the  intercostal  spaces  in 
that  disease;  and  from  neuralgia  by  the 
absence  of  tenderness  and  swelling,  and 
by  the  comparatively  healthy  condition 
of  all  the  secretions  which  attend  upon 
this,  in  common  with  all  nervous  affec- 
tions. 

311.  Congestion  in  the  Biliaiiy 
Ducts  is  apt  to  result  in  a partial  or 
total  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  bile 
producing  Jaundice,  or  a highly  co- 
loured yellow  stain  of  the  skin,  which, 
however,  may  arise  from  other  causes  ; 
but  as  it  ivill  be  convenient  to  consider 
jauncUce  here  as  a disease  by  itself,  the 
various  conditions  in  which  it  may 
exist  ivill  be  grouped  together,  being 
as  follows — 1st,  when  arising  from 
obstruction  caused  by  gall-stones ; 2nd, 
from  obstructions  in  the  gaU-ducts 
themselves ; 3rd,  from  diseases  of  the 
duodenum  at  the  point  of  entrance  of 
the  ducts  ; and  4th,  from  the  pressure 
of  contiguous  tumours  upon  the  ducts 
in  any  part  of  their  course. 

812.  Jaundice,  when  produced  by 
the  obstruction  of  gall-stones  lodged  in 
the  biliary  passages,  is  generally  sudden 
in  its  onset,  and  accompanied  by  the 
usual  signs  of  their  presence — namely, 
acute  pain  extending  doivn  the  back 
and  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  in 
the  tliighs,  and  sickness — gall-stones  in 
the  gall-bladder  itself  produce  no  in- 
convenience ; and  large  numbers  of 
them  are  often  found  there  after  death. 


without  their  existence  having  been 
suspected  during  life.  They  are  usually 
nothing  more  than  inspissated  bile, 
but  arranged  in  a somewhat  crystal- 
line form,  resembling  spermaceti  in  all 
but  colour,  which  is  usually  a greenish- 
brown,  or  sometimes  a bright  yellow. 
Wlien  jaundice  arises  in  this  way,  the 
accompanying  pain  is  very  acute,  so 
much  so,  as  to  cause  the  perspiration 
to  stand  on  the  face  in  large  drops. 
It  generally  occurs  in  paroxysms,  and 
•in  the  intervals,  there  are  often  violent 
shiverings,  which  seldom  precede  the 
attack,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  organ. 
After  the  pain  has  continued  for  some 
hours,  vrith  certain  intermissions  of 
variable  length,  it  usually  subsides, 
either  from  the  gall-stone  passing,  or 
from  its  sUpping  back  again  into  the 
gall-bladder,  and  then  the  jaundice 
usually  disappears,  but  in  the  latter 
case,  only  to  return  again  at  some 
future  period.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
biUary  concretion  is  seen  in  the  evacu- 
ations, no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  its 
having  passed  the  obstruction. 

313.  Obstruction  in  the  Gale- 
Ducts  themselves  is  generally  only  a 
part  of  some  more  extensive  disease, 
which  may  be  either  simple  induration, 
or  scirrhus,  or  tubercle.  Here  the 
presence  or  absence  of  pain  leads  to 
very  -little  knowledge  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  complaint,  because  it  is 
the  suddenness  of  the  obstruction,  and 
not  its  completeness,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  acute  pain  which  comes  on  in 
some  instances.  A small  amount  of 
contraction  is  very  often  found,  and 
is  sufficient  to  cause  a corresponding 
impediment,  which  does  not,  however, 
reach  the  stage  usually  called  jaundice, 
but  only  that  denominated  a sluggish 
or  inactive  liver. 

314.  When  the  Duodenum  is  the 
seat  of  the  stoppage,  it  is  not  often 
complete,  neither  is  the  pain  so  severe 
or  so  paroxysmal  as  in  gall-stone.  The 
disorder  of  the  stomach  is  here  the 
prominent  symptom,  vomiting  being 
almost  always  present,  and  sometimes 
obstinately  persistent.  Spasm  of  the 
muscular  coat  will,  in  some  cases,  givo 
intense  pain,  and  lend  to  partial  or  very 
temporary  jaundice  ; but  it  seldom  lasts 
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long  enough  to  cause  that  deep  colour 
which  usually  is  recognised  as  compos- 
ing the  essence  of  the  disease. 

815.  Jaundice  produced  by  the 
PRESSURE  of  contiguous  tumours  is  very 
gradual  in  its  onset,  and  unless  the 
swelling  is  of  a scirrhous  character,  the 
pain  is  not  often  severe,  nor  is  it  then  of 
the  paroxysmal  nature,  which  we  see  in 
gall-stones.  Whatever  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  such  tumours  exist,  will,  of 
course,  confirm  the  idea  that  they  are 
the  cause  of  the  jaundice;  but,  as  the 
detection  of  them  is  very  difiScult,  and 
often  tries  the  utmost  skill  of  the  expe- 
rienced practitioner,  it  will  scarcely  be 
possible  for  the  ordinary  observer  to 
make  out  the  various  delicate  signs 
which  induce  him  to  suspect  their 
existence.  His  best  course,  in  all  such 
cases,  is  to  seek  for  further  advice. 

Sub-sect.  B. — Congestion  and  In- 

EDAJiaDVTION  OF  THE  SPEEEN  AND 

Pancreas. 

31G.  The  Spleen  and  Pancreas 
are  liable  to  enlargement,  apparently 
from  congestion  or  inflammation  ; but 
the  symptoms  are  so  obscure,  and  the 
various  descriptions  of  them  are  so 
contradictory,  that  it  will  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  give  any  guide  to  them 
here.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is 
sometimes,  however,  plainly  to  be  felt 
on  the  left  side  beneath  the  stomach, 
and  generally  after  some  long-continued 
attack  of  ague,  or  a series  of  them 
following  at  short  intervals. 

Sub-sect.  C.  — The  Inflasimatort 

AND  Congestive  Diseases  of  the 

Kidneys.  . 

317.  The  kidneys  being  made  up 
so  largely  of  blood-vessels,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  their  diseases  should 
be  mainly  owing  to  congestion  and  in- 
flammation, caused,  in  great  measure, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  by  the  exces- 
sive amount  of  work  which  they  have 
to  do  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of 
food,  and  by  the  frequent  stoppage  of 
other  organs  which  assist  the  work 
of  depuration  with  them — namely,  the 
liver  and  skin.  These  diseases  are 
chiefly  the  following — viz.,  simple 
inflammation  {nephritis),  granular  de- 


generation (Bright's  disease),  gravel 
and  stone,  bloody  urine  (hamaturUt), 
suppression  of  urine,  and  immoderate 
flow  (diabetes),  which,  when  the  urine 
contains  sugar,  is  called  also  mellitus. 
Beyond  these,  we  sometimes  find 
malignant  diseases  of  these  organs, 
as  of  all  others,  such  as  cancer,  &c. ; 
but  these,  being  very  rare,  need  not 
enter  into  the  present  subject. 

318.  Simple  Inflammation  of  the 
kidneys  may  cither  be  acute  or  chronic, 
the  two  variations  being  only  marked 
by  the  more  or  less  activity  and 
rapidity  of  the  symptoms.  These  ai-e 
acute  but  deep  pain  in  the  loins, 
extending  downwards  towards  the 
bladder  and  towards  the  groin,  and 
frequently  accompanied  by  pain  along 
the  inside  of  the  thigh.  This  pain  is 
sometimes  dull,  but  it  is  always  in- 
creased by  deep  pressure  with  the 
fingers,  or  by  the  erect  posture,  by 
coughing  or  sneezing,  or  by  holding 
the  breath  forcibly  while  straining,  as 
if  at  stool.  Any  stretching  of  the 
thigh  on  the  affected  side  also  gives 
pain ; so  that  the  patient  generally 
lies  ivith  one  or  both  legs  drawn  up — 
if  one  only,  then  that  marks  the 
affected  side.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
usually  occur,  with  partial  or  nearly 
total  suppression  of  urine,  the  small 
quantity  passed  being  so  acrid  as  to 
cause  the  bladder  frequently  to  require 
to  be  emptied.  Sometimes  the  urine 
is  stained  with  blood,  giving  it  a 
smoky  colour,  and  not  that  of  fresh 
blood.  When  this  is  the  case,  there 
is  generally  siiflicicnt  albumen  in  it  to 
coagulate  by  lieat ; but  it  seldom  lasts 
beyond  the  early  stage  ; and  after  this 
the  urine  becomes  pale,  watery,  and 
nearly  devoid  of  all  salts,  indicating  a 
cessation  of  true  secretion,  and  a mere 
straining  off  of  the  watery  parts  of 
the  blood  from  the  loaded  vessels. 
Some  amount  of  fever  generally  accom- 
panies this  disease,  with  a full  hard 
pulse,  and  at  first  very  frequent,  but 
soon  becoming  small,  iviry,  and  slower ; 
tongue  furred ; bowels  confined,  and 
usually  full  of  wind,  with  spasm,  and 
discomfort ; the  countenance  is  almost 
always  expressive  of  severe  constitu- 
tional disorder.  When  this  condition 
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has  gone  on  for  a short  time,  it  ends 
cither  in  resolution,  or  in  abscess,  or 
gangrene,  and  if  the  first  of  these  takes 
place,  the  symptoms  disappear,  and 
health  is  regained  ; if  the  second,  Tio- 
Icnt  rigors  occur,  and,  after  great  pain 
and  constitutional  disturbance,  death 
takes  place,  or  matter  is  discharged 
generally  stained  with  blood,  together 
with  the  urine.  Gangrene  is  attended 
with  excessive  prostration,  and  cessa- 
tion of  pain,  soon  followed  by  death. 
The  most  frequent  causes  of  nephritis 
are  wolent  diuretics,  or  large  quantities 
of  spirits,  especially  adulterated  gin; 
the  presence  of  stone  in  the  kidneys  ; 
mechanical  injury,  such  as  falls ; and, 
lastly,  the  gouty  iathesis,  in  those  who 
indulge  freely  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
table.  It  may  be  known  from  lumbago 
by  the  pain  being  confined  to  one  side 
— that  is,  if  one  kidney  only  is  affected — 
by  its  extending  downwards  along  the 
thigh,  and  showing  itself  in  the  groin, 
and  by  the  accompanying  altered  con- 
dition of  the  urine. 

319.  BniGHT’s  Disease,  as  the 
granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney 
is  called,  from  the  name  of  the  phy- 
sician who  first  drew  attention  to  it, 
may  also  be  acute  or  chronic,  but  the 
latter  is  by  far  the  more  common  con- 
dition. In  the  acute  form,  there  is  one, 
or  sometimes  two  or  three  rigors,  with 
a good  deal  of  feverish  disturbance, 
dull  pain  in  the  loins,  sometimes 
shooting  down  to  the  groin  ; nausea, 
ami  even  vomiting,  and  in  a few  days, 
ana.sarca  or  watery  swelling  in  tlie 
cellular  membrane  of  the  body.  The 
urine  is  scanty,  or  nearly  suppressed, 
sometimes  bloody,  but  always  loaded 
with  albumen,  so  ns  to  coagulate  into  a 
cake  of  curd  on  the  application  of 
heat.  If  this  severe  attack  does  not 
soon  yield  to  appropriate  treatment,  it 
subsides  into  a chronic  stage,  or  else  it 
goes  on  to  produce  coma  and  death. 
The  chronic  form  of  Bright’s  disease 
may  commence  as  above,  or  it  may 
come  on  more  gradually,  without  rigor 
or  fever,  in  which  case  the  first  symp- 
toms are — frequent  desire  to  pass  the 
urine,  and  debility,  with  slight  and 
dull  pains  in  the  loins  increased  on 
pressure ; the  countenance  looks  de- 


pressed, and  the  complexion  ia  pale 
and  pasty ; the  mine  varies  greatly  as 
to  quantity,  but  it  is  generally  of  a deep 
brown  muddy  colom-,  of  a high  specifio 
gravity,  and  coagulates  by  the  action  of 
heat  or  nitric  acid,  the  amount  of  the 
flake  indicating  pretty  nearly  the  extent 
of  the  disease ; the  skin  is  dry  ; sto- 
mach irritable,  and  appetite  generally 
absent,  or  very  capricious ; after  a time 
dropsy  in  some  form  shows  itself,  or 
diarrhoea,  or  in  some  cases  rheumatic 
disease.  Bright’s  disease  consists  in 
a more  or  less  complete  wearing  away 
of  the  internal  coat  of  the  urinary  tubes, 
which  is  cast  off  in  shells  or  scales, 
coated  with  fibrine.  There  is  also  an 
increase  of  fat  in  the  substance  of  the 
kidneys,  which  is  essential  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  like  the  similar  fatty  deposit 
in  the  liver,  is  most  probably  due  to  the 
excessive  quantities  of  fat-producing 
food  which  we  eat,  above  what  nature 
requires.  This  improper  diet,  united 
with  want  of  exercise  and  impure  air 
in  a bad  constitution,  or  one  recently 
impaired  by  the  poison  of  scarlatina, 
are  likely  to  lead,  at  any  age,  to  the 
production  of  this  intractable  disease. 

320.  Ghavel  and  Stone  are  only 
two  diflerent  conditions  of  the  same 
disease,  the  former  being  little  stones, 
while  the  latter  may  be  said  to  be 
gravel,  enlarged  by  subsequent  deposits 
from  the  urine  of  similar  materials  in 
coats.  Whenever  the  urine  holds  in 
solution  more  than  a certain  quantity 
of  saline  and  organic  matters,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  deposit  them  in  a crystal- 
line shape,  while  the  urine  is  still 
warm — that  is,  within  the  body.  AVe 
all  kno;y  by  our  daily  experience,  either 
in  our  own  case,  or  that  of  some  rela- 
tion or  friend,  that  the  urme  in  cooling 
often  deposits  clouds  of  fine  dust,  or 
in  some  cases  small  crystals  in  the 
chamber  vessel.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  warm  urine  holds  more  salts 
in  solution  than  cold,  and,  consequently 
as  the  animal  heat  departs  in  cooling, 
the  diflerenco  between  the  quiuitity 
held  by  cold  water  and  that  dissolved 
by  warm  1s  thrown  down.  But  in  the 
living  body — though  wo  know  by  ex- 
perience that  such  deposits  take  place, 
yet  we  can  not  so  clearly  make  out 
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why  the  urine  should  first  hold  these 
substances  in  solution,  and  then  after 
a very  short  interval  refuse  to  do  so 
any  longer,  the  consequence  being  the 
formation  of  gravel.  When  once  a 
speck  of  gravel,  however  small,  has  been 
formed  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  it  becomes  in- 
creased in  size  so  as  to  constitute  a 
stone ; because  we  know  from  the 
analogy  of  all  solutions  liable  to  crys- 
tallize, that  they  hold  their  materials 
suspended  much  longer  when  thei-e  is 
no  angular  substance  presented  to 
tliem,  than  they  do  in  case  of  such 
being  within  their  reach.  Hence,  in 
making  sugar-candy,  strings  are  drawn 
across  the  syrup,  upon  which  the  sugar 
is  deposited;  and  so  we  find,  if  by 
chance  a xjiece  of  metal  of  any  kind 
reaches  the  bladder,  it  is  soon  en- 
crusted with  the  predominatuig  salt, 
whatever  that  may  be,  and  forms  the 
centre  of  a stone.  The  usual  course, 
therefore,  is  that  from  some  unkno^vn 
cause  a particle  or  particles  of  gravel 
are  deposited  in  the  kidneys ; and  that 
these  either  pass  on  to,  or  tlirough,  the 
bladder  in  the  shape  of  gravel,  or 
they  remain  in  the  kidney,  to  be 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  coats 
of  the  same  substance,  or  of  other 
material  from  the  urine,  and  constitute 
what  is  called  stone  in  the  Iddneys 
{nephritic  calculus)-,  or  lastly,  having 
reached  the  bladder,  either  as  small 
stones  or  large  specks  of  gravel,  they 
m-e  there  detained  and  enlarged  by  a 
similar  addition  of  new  coats  until 
they  present  the  appearance  which  is 
kno^vn  as  stone  in  the  bladder  {cystic 
calculus),  and  are  often  (or  used  to  be 
so)  some  ounces  in  weight.  A descrip- 
tion of  the  appearance  and  composi- 
tion of  these  stones  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Stone.  (pai\  324.) 

321.  The  Symptoms  of  gravel  are 
a pain  in  the  loins,  which  may  be 
acute  or  dull,  with  a sense  of  heaviness 
in  that  region.  More  or  less  difficulty 
in  voiding  the  urine,  which  in  some 
cases  of  gravel  is  great,  when  a large 
piece  occupies  the  passage  from  the 
bladder  {urethra).  In  such  a case, 
there  is  considerable  irritation  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  itching 


at  the  end  of  the  passage,  whichever 
the  sex  may  be.  The  urine  as  soon 
as  passed  is  generally  cloudy,  or  shows 
small  crystals  at  the  bottom.  It  is  in- 
variably scanty  and  liigh-coloured,  of  a 
high  specific  gravity,  and  strong  odour. 
The  digestive  organs  are  out  of  order, 
and  there  is  usually  -with  this  a sense 
of  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach with  flatulence.  Constipation, 
also,  is  a frequent  accompaniment  of 
the  disease;  but  sometimes  obstinate 
diarrhoea  prevails,  and  aggravates  the 
mischief  by  carrying  off  the  watery 
particles  which  would  otherwise  dilute 
the  mine.  The  skin  is  generally  in 
that  case  dry,  and  there  is  always 
more  or  less  feverishness  and  restless- 
ness at  night.  The  cause  of  gravel  is 
almost  always  dyspepsia,  and  too  great 
a proportion  of  food  for  the  work 
done  by  the  body.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  arises  from  organic  disease  of 
the  ludney  or  bladder,  for  which  no 
reason  can  be  given. 

322.  The  most  common  form  of 
gravel  is  lithate  of  ammonia,  which 
presents  a fine  reddish-broun  or  yel- 
lowish powder,  more  or  less  mixed 
with  lithic  acid  crystals,  which  are  of 
a brighter  red,  and  resemble  cayenne 
pepper  in  colour  and  general  appear- 
ance, except  in  weight,  they  being 
heavy  and  of  a stony  hardness.  These 
last  are  commonly  kno^vn  as  red  gravel, 
while  the  phospliatic  deposits,  cither 
of  lime  or  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 
mixed,  are  known  as  white  gravel. 
There  are  other  kinds  of  gravel,  but 
too  rare  to  require  description  here. 

323.  The  Sv.Mi>TOJis  op  Stoxe  ix 
THE  Kidnp.y  are  those  of  gravel,  but 
in  an  aggravated  fonn,  together  with 
inflammation  of  the  organ,  which 
is  generally  caused  by  its  presence. 
These  persist  until  the  stone  passes  on 
into  the  bladder ; and  when  they  are 
clearly  present,  the  attention  should  be 
directed  to  ascertain  that  the  stone  has 
actually  left  the  latter  organ,  or  it  will 
remain  there  in  it  increasing  in  size, 
until  it  becomes  painfully  clear  that  it 
cannot  pass  or  remain  quiet  in  its  new 
situation.  Sometimes  a stone  in  passing 
from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder  lodges 
in  the  tube  wliich  leads  from  the  oue 
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to  the  other,  and  the  symptoms  are 
then  said  to  be  those  of  stone  in  the 
ureter.  They  are — a deep  pain  between 
the  bladder  and  kidneys,  extending  to 
the  groin  and  down  the  thigh  ; a con- 
stant desire  to  pass  water,  nausea,  and 
vomiting,  with  fever,  restlessness,  and 
great  anxiety  of  countenance.  Some- 
times this  state  continues  for  several 
days ; but  usually  it  passes  off  in  a few 
hours,  the  stone  having  reached  the 
bladder,  and  then  no  irritation  is  felt 
for  some  little  time. 

324.  Stoxe  in  the  Bladder  may 
exist  for  some  weeks  or  even  months, 
or  years,  without  much  uneasiness,  espe- 
cially if  small  and  smooth.  After  a 
time,  however,  as  the  stone  enlarges, 
it  produces  an  occasional  sudden  stop- 
page in  the  flow . of  the  urine,  from 
mechanical  impediment  in  conseguence 
of  its  coming  over  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  and  this  goes  ofi"  just  as  sud- 
denly from  the  slightest  change  of  posi- 
tion, or  sometimes  from  the  spasmodic 
efforts  of  the  bladder  to  relieve  itself. 
IVith  this  there  is  also  generally  an 
irritable  and  painful  condition  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  causing  frequent 
desire  to  pass  the  urine.  There  is  also 
pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  which  is 
apt  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  patient  in 
his  efforts  to  relieve  himself,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  is  of  childish  years.  “When 
these  symptoms  exist,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  obtaining  the  opinion  of  a 
surgeon,  who  will  sound  the  bladder — 
that  is,  he  will  pass  a metal  instrument, 
called  a sound,  into  it,  without  much 
pain  or  inconvenience ; and  if  there  is  a 
stone  there,  and  he  is  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient skill,  it  will  show  its  presence  by 
striking  against  the  instrument,  as  it  is 
moved  about  in  the  bladder,  with  a 
view  to  the  detection  of  the  stone. 
Practice  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
this  operation,  and  none  but  an  edu- 
cated surgeon  ought  to  attempt  it. 

326.  The  COMPOSITION  and  origin 
of  stones  in  the  bladder  vary  a good 
deal.  They  may  arise  either  from  the 
salts  of  the  urine,  or  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  biadder,  which  has 
the  power  of  depositing  a phosphate  of 
lime  upon  any  foreign  body  which 
irritates  it.  They  vary  in  weight  from 


a few  grains  to  forty- four  ounces,  which 
is  the  largest  ever  known  to  exist.  As 
many  as  142  have  also  been  extracted 
from  one  bladder.  The  largest  ever  ex- 
tracted entire  weighed  sixteen  ounces, 
and  was  removed  by  Su-  A.  Cooper 
with  a fatal  result.  Mr.  Mayo,  of 
■Winchester,  removed  one  fourteen  and 
a-half  ounces  in  weight,  but  not  entire, 
and  the  patient  lived  many  years  after. 
The  lithic  acid  calculi  aro  tlie  most 
common,  and  they  are  oval,  flattened, 
and  smooth.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  not 
very  common,  as  the  material  of  which 
stone  is  composed,  it  is  yellowish-white 
in  colour  and  rough.  The  triple  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  and  magnesia  forms 
a white  or  pale  grey  stone,  composed 
of  small  and  brilliant  crystals.  The 
phosphate  of  lime  and  triple  phosphate 
mixed,  form  what  is  called  the  fusible 
calculus,  which  resembles  hardened 
mortar  -,  and,  lastly,  the  mulberry  cal- 
culus is  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  receives  its  name  from  its  rough 
surface,  resembling  that  of  a mul- 
berry. Many  stones,  however,  are  com- 
posed of  alternate  layers  of  the  above 
various  kinds. 

326.  Bloody  Urine  is  not  a dis- 
tinct disease  of  itself,  but  rather  a 
symptom  common  to  several  others. 
Thus,  it  occurs  in  simple  inflammation 
of  the  kidney,  or  in  Bright’s  disease,  or 
from  the  irritation  of  a stone  in  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder,  from  fungoid  growths, 
or  from  external  violence.  Bloody 
urine  may  be  of  a bright  red  colour, 
or  it  may  present  a dark  coffee  colour, 
or  even  that  of  smoky  water,  tinged 
also  with  yellow,  or  there  may  be  a 
general  body  of  water  slightly  tinged 
with  red,  and  having  strings  or  clots  of 
blood  floating  in  it.  The  source  from 
which  the  blood  flows  may  be  Imown 
from  the  symptoms,  but  chiefly  by  the 
appearance  of  the  blood,  which  is 
bright  and  clotted  in  large  or  small 
lumps,  when  it  arises  from  the  interior 
of  the  bladder,  or  its  appendages; 
while,  if  given  off  from  the  kidney, 
the  colour  is  evenly  diffused  through 
the  fluid,  and  is  either  dark  brown,  or 
that  colour  more  or  less  mixed  ivith 
a smoky  tinge.  In  the  last  case,  thero 
are  also  seen  under  the  microscope 
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casts  of  the  iirinary  tubes,  which  are 
the  chief  and  most  certain  proofs  of 
the  mischief  being  in  the  kidney  and 
not  in  the  bladder. 

327.  By  Suppression  of  Urine  is 
meant  the  non-secretion  of  it  by  the 
kidneys ; the  term  retention  being 
used  for  the  case  in  which  urine  is 
formed  by  them  in  the  ordinary 
quantity,  but  not  passed  from  the 
bladder.  A third  (Usease  is  chiefly 
confined  to  children,  and  those  adulte 
who  are  afflicted  by  some  mechanical 
defect,  or  are  in  the  last  stage  of  some 
highly  dangerous  disease.  This  is 
termed  incontinence  of  urine,  and 
consists  in  a want  of  power  to  retain 
it,  wliich  may  be  either  constant,  or 
only  during  sleep. 

328.  Suppression  of  urine,  if  com- 
plete, is  always  a most  dangerous 
symptom  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or 
it  is  the  effect  of  some  poison  or  medi- 
cine administered  in  an  over-dose.  It 
is  accompanied  by  great  restlessness, 
ivith  a sense  of  weight  in  the  loins, 
frequent  pulse,  nausea  or  sickness, 
severe  headache,  flushed  face,  and  hot 
skin,  ivith  "other  symptoms  of  fever, 
according  to  the  cause,  wliioh,  if  sud- 
den, will  establish  it  in  high  activity. 
Total  suppression  seldom  lasts  beyond 
three  or  four  days  without  a fatal  ter- 
mination ; the  poisonous  effect  of  the 
urea  retained  in  the  blood  being  to 
produce  coma  or  convulsions  and 
death.  It  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  retention  by  the  empty  state  of 
the  bladder,  when  examined  by  the 
hand  placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  or  by  the  catheter  used  by 
the  surgeon. 

329.  Retention  of  urine  may  be  due 
either  to  the  loss  of  power  in  the 
bladder  to  expel  its  contents,  or  to 
some  stoppage  in  the  passage  by  which 
they  are  carried  off.  Paralysis  may 
occur  under  many  circumstauces,  such 
as  injury  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow, 
or  any  disease  affecting  those  organs, 
such  as  typhus  fever,  or  it  may  be  the 
result  of  over-distention  of  the  organ. 
"When  it  occurs,  as  soon  as  the  bladder 
is  filled  to  such  a point  as  to  act  by  its 
elasticity  and  not  by  its  muscular  coat, 
the  urine  dribbles  away,  and  some 


slight  relief  is  afforded,  but  only  enough 
to  prevent  its  rupture.  Stoppage  in  the 
passage  is  caused  either  by  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or 
by  enlargement  of  a gland  situated 
around  it,  and  called  the  prostate  gland; 
or  by  a temporary  or  permanent  con- 
traction of  some  other  part  of  the 
passage  (urethra)  which  is  called  in 
either  case  a stricture.  PMarged  pros- 
tate seldom  occurs  before  the  age  of 
45  or  50,  after  wliioh  it  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  retention.  It  gene- 
rally commences  with  a slowness  and 
difiSculty  of  making  water,  and  a sense  . 
of  weight.  After  some  time  the 
bladder  becomes  irritable,  and  the 
water  cannot  be  held  nearly  as  long 
as  usual.  It  is  now  found  impossible 
to  empty  the  bladder  completely,  owing 
to  the  gland  enlarging  in  such  a way 
as  to  act  like  an  imperfect  valve.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  retained  urine 
is  decomposed,  evolving  ammonia,  and 
thereby  irritating  the  organ  still  more, 
as  well  as  offending  the  nose  when 
passed.  These  symptoms  gradually 
become  worse  and  worse,  until  the 
bladder  cannot  be  relieved  .at  all 
without  the  aid  of  the  catheter, 
and  at  last  the  disease  extends 
to  the  kidneys,  though  sometimes 
by  proper  attention  a good  old 
age  is  attained  without  this  complica- 
tion ; and  the  mischief  is  confined  to 
the  mechanical  dilflculty  experienced 
in  relieving  the  bladder.  Stricture  of 
the  uretlira  may  either  come  on  gra- 
dually, or  its  attack  may  bq  sudden, 
and  irithout  any  warning  whatever.  ; 
In  the  former  case  the  urine  is  passed 
with  a twist,  wliich  gives  the  stream  a j 
cork-screw  appearance,  and  it  is  also  j 
considerably  diminished  in  size.  The  l 
bladder  cannot  be  emptied  without  | 
stopping,  and  some  little  difficulty  is  I 
experienced  in  getting  rid  of  the  last  ; 
few  drops.  These  sj'mptoms  go  on,  ; 
accompanied  by  irritability  of  the  i 
bladder,  so  that  the  water  is  only 
retained  fob  a very  short  time ; and  | 
dni’ing  the  night  the  rest  is  di.sturbed  ! 
by  the  frequent  necessity  for  rising  i 
from  the  bed.  Sometimes  fliis  state 
leads  to  spasmodic  stricture,  and  at 
others,  to  inflammation  and  ab^SS;  | 
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but  unless  these  occur  the  retention 
is  seldom  complete,  the  stream,  though 
small,  being  sufficient,  in  time,  to 
relieve  the  bladder,  ^aamodic  stric- 
ture generally  attacks  persons  who 
are  affected  with  more  or  less  per- 
manent stricture,  as  above  described, 
or  who  have  some  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  passage  from  some  other 
cause.  Its  first  symptom  is  a sudden 
stoppage  in  passing  the  urine,  a few 
drops  only  being  voided ; and  then,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  made,  which 
are  sometimes  extremely  violent  and 
painful,  not  a (hop  more  can  be 
squeezed  out.  The  bladder  soon  be- 
comes painfully  distended!  the  fear 
of  the  result  adding  to  the  quickness 
with  wliich  the  kidneys  secrete  theh 
fluid,  as  is  the  usual  effect  of  this 
mental  emotion.  The  straining  now 
increases  to  a most  frightful  degree; 
and,  in  general,  some  few  drops  are 
passed,  but  mthout  relief,  the  secretion 
being  more  than  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance them.  The  perspiration  soon 
smells  strongly  of  mine,  and  is  some- 
times increased  in  quantity,  so  as  to 
afford  a trifling  amount  of  relief;  but 
if  the  bladder  is  not  emptied  either  by 
the  natmal  passage,  or  by  the  use  of 
the  catheter,  its  coats  burst  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  (the  perito- 
neum), and  death  inevitably  takes 
place.  Three  or  four  days  are  the 
most  which  can  be  passed,  from  the 
time  when  the  bladder  becomes  full ; 

I and  less  than  this  time  will  often 
j suffice  to  effect  irreparable  mischief. 
Sometimes  the  ruptme  takes  place 
through  the  passage  just  behind  the 
stricture,  and  then  the  urine  passes 
into  the  cellular  membrane  of  tlie 
perinwum,  and  causes  severe  inflam- 
mation, accompanied  by  its  usual 
results — viz.,  the  formation  of  matter 
or  gangrene.  All  these  conditions  are 
of  BO  critical  a nature  as  to  be  unfit 
for  the  management  of  any  one  but 
tho  experienced  surgeon.  Incontinence 
of  tirine  during  the  night  is  very 
common  among  children,  and  is 
mainly  owing  to  weakness,  or  m some 
cases  to  a want  of  management  on 
the  part  of  the  nurse.  Tho  dribbling 
of  Urine,  which  is  generally  mistaken 


for  incontinence,  is  often  really  n 
symptom  of  retention  from  paralysis, 
as  already  described,  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, properly  classed  as  inconti- 
nence, in  which  the  bladder  is  empty, 
or  nearly  so.  Sometimes,  however, 
after  an  operation  in  the  male  sex, 
or  subsequently  to  a tedious  child- 
birth in  the  female,  there  is  some 
mechanical  defect,  which  causes  the 
urine  to  be  passed  as  fast  as  it  is 
secreted.  These,  however,  are  not 
common  cases ; and  if  they  occur, 
their  cause  is  always  kno^vn  to  the 
attendant  surgeon. 

Sub-Sect.  D. — Inelajumation  of  the 

Salivaky  Glands,  Tonsils,  &c. 

330.  The  Parotid  Gland  is  liable 
to  two  forms  of  inflammation,  one  of 
which  is  very  common,  and  receives 
the  name  of  mumps,  the  other  being  a 
simple  injlammation  of  the  gland.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  more  or  less 
swelling,  pain,  and  the  usual  symptoms 
of  inflammation,  chiefly  confined  to  the 
space  behind  the  jaw  and  beneath 
the  ear,  but  extending  somewhat  also 
towards  the  cheek.  The  skin  after  a time 
becomes  inflamed,  and  generally  the 
other  salivary  glands  (the  submaxillary 
and  sublingual)  are  also  affected,  but 
not  at  the  same  time.  Unless  there  is 
a decidedly  scrofulous  condition  of  the 
system,  the  inflammation  goes  on  pretty 
rapidly  to  form  a healthy  abscess,  or 
to  end  in  resolution;  but,  if  scrofula 
exists,  it  may  be  very  tedious  in  its 
progress,  and  last  for  months  or  years, 
in  which  case  the  description  properly 
falls  under  that  of  scrofula  itself. 
Mumps  is  that  species  of  inflammation 
of  the  parotid  gland  which  occurs 
epidemically,  or  as  the  result  of  con- 
tagion; and  it  is  called  in  Scotland 
branics.  It  commences  with  the  same 
local  symptoms  as  in  simple  inflamma- 
tion of  the  parotid,  and  the  swelling 
soon  extends  to  the  submaxillary 
gland,  and  to  a considerable  part  of 
the  throat.  Sometimes  one  side  only 
is  affected,  but  generally  both  oi'o 
swollen  together.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  fever,  but  not  of  a very  high 
character  in  point  of  intensity,  and 
this  lasts  about  three  or  four  days, 
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■when  it  begins  to  subside,  together 
with  the  swelling ; and,  by  the  end  of 
three  or  more  days,  both  have  entirely 
disapijeared.  Suppuration  rarely  takes 
place  in  mumps,  nor  is  there  often 
any  chronic  enlargement  left  behind. 
Sometimes,  as  the  swelling  goes  off, 
the  breasts  of  the  female,  or  the  tes- 
ticles of  the  male,  swell  and  inflame  ; 
but  this  seldom  goes  far  enough  to 
require  any  interference,  and  will,  in 
most  cases,  entirely  subside  in  a few 
days.  It  is  a disease  of  early  life, 
though  adults  are  not  exempt  from  it ; 
and  it  seldom  occurs  twice  in  the  same 
individual.  There  is  little  or  no 
danger  in  it,  except  when  it  is  re- 
pressed by  cold  applications,  by  which 
its  fury  may  be  expended  upon  the 
brain  by  7netastasis,  as  this  change  is 
very  learnedly  called,  though  without 
any  increase  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  (see  MetastasU). 

331.  The  Tonsils  consist  of  a cluster 
of  follicles  on  each'side  of  the  throat ; 
and  they  ai'e  not,  therefore,  exactly  of 
tlie  nature  of  ordinary  glands.  They 
are  very  subject  to  inflammation, 
which  goes  on  to  produce  ulceration 
(commonly  called  ulcerated  sorc-throat), 
or  to  abscess  (quinsy),  or  to  enlarge- 
ment and  thickening  (hypertrophy). 
Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Ton- 
sils is  very  common  in  moist  weather, 
succeeding  a long  and  dry  summer, 
and  is  ushered  in  by  a sensation  of 
dryness  and  heat  in  the  throat,  together 
with  a burning  pain,  greatly  increased 
on  swallowing.  The  usual  secretion 
at  the  back  of  the  throat  is  at  first 
checked ; but  afterwards  it  becomes 
more  plentiful,  and  is  tenacious  and 
viscid.  The  inflammation  generally 
extends  to  the  palate,  but  sometimes 
it  is  almost  confined  to  the  tonsils.  If 
both  of  them  are  mueh  swollen, 
swallowing  beeomes  very  difficult  and 
painful,  and  the  breathing  also  is 
interfered  ■with,  the  space  between 
them  and  the  base  of  the  tongue  being 
narrowed  to  a very  small  aperture. 
In  extreme  cases,  the  fluid  attempted 
to  be  swallowed  is  returned  by  the 
nose.  On  examining  the  interior  of 
the  moutli,  which  can  only  be  partially 
seen,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced 


in  opening  the  jaws,  the  whole  of  the 
palate  is  seen  to  be  red  and  inflamed ; 
but  the  tonsils  themselves  are  swollen 
to  a great  size,  and  are  red  and  glisten- 
ing like  wet  cherries.  Sometimes  pus 
is  formed  within  them,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  pain  becoming  very 
severe,  but  not  so  acute,  aud  by  a 
sensation  of  tlirobbing,  which  usually 
accompanies  the  formation  of  matter. 
As  the  abscess  thus  produced  (quinsy) 
increases  in  size,  speaking  and  swallow- 
ing are  often  both  impossible,  nor  can 
the  eye  always  reach  the  interior  of 
the  throat,  oiving  to  the  impossibility 
of  opening  the  jaw'S  and  putting  out 
the  tongue.  Generally,  however,  the 
finger  may  be  inserted  between  the 
teeth,  and  this  readily  detects  the  soft 
fluctuating  feel  of  matter,  which  re- 
quires to  be  let  out,  when  the  swelling 
is  very  great,  or  else  suffocation  may 
be  produced,  either  before  it  bursts,  or 
by  the  great  out-pouring  of  matter  at 
the  moment  of  bursting,  and  when 
possibly  no  help  is  near.  The  danger 
chiefly  arises  from  the  mild  and  bland 
nature  of  pus,  which  is  consequently 
admitted  into  the  trachea  throhgh  the 
larynx,  and  thus  sometimes  occasions 
suffocation,  when  a more  irritating  fluid 
would  be  excluded.  When,  instead  of 
the  matter  forming  thus  deeply  ■within 
the  tonsils,  a destruction  of  the  surface 
has  taken  place,  constituting  one  form  of 
what  is  called  an  ulcerated  sore-throat, 
there  is  a deep  and  foul  ulcer  in  one  or 
both  tonsils,  which  is  very  offensive  in 
smell,  and  discharges  a great  quantity 
of  unhealthy  and  bloody  matter.  This, 
however,  is  a very  rare  disease, 
but  the  chronic  enlargement  knoivn 
as  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  is  com- 
mon enough.  It  generally  follows  upon 
repeated  attacks  of  the  acute  disease, 
but  sometimes  occurs  without  any  such 
precursor,  and  is  only  noticed  from  the 
child  being  said  to  “ speak  tlirough  its 
nose,”  though  the  opposite  condition  is 
really  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Some- 
times the  tonsils  are  so  hard  and  en- 
larged as  to  feel  like  masses  of  gristle ; 
aud  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  cut 
them,  it  is  only  a very  sharp  knife 
wliich  wdll  jienetrate  their  substance. 
It  is  a troublesome  disease,  aud  when 
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existing  to  any  great  extent,  nothing 
but  removal  mil  afford  substantial 
relief.  The  alteration  of  voice  is  most 
disagreeable,  and  in  addition  there  is 
always  more  or  less  tendency  to  inflam- 
mation, so  that  the  child  is  constantly 
suffering  from  pain  on  swallowing,  and 
is  also  quite  unable  to  use  the  voice, 
beyond  the  ordinary  tone  of  conversa- 
tion, or  to  sing  with  any  effect. 

332.  I>TI.AMMATION  OF  THE  THT- 
EoiD  Body,  or  gland,  followed  by 
hypertrophy,  is  called  broiKhocele,  or 
goitre.  In  this  country,  the  disease  has 
also  been  called  “ Berbysliire  neck,” 
from  its  frequency  in  that  county,  or 
sometimes  “a  wen-,”  but  generally, 
even  among  unprofessional  people,  the 
term  bronchocele  is  now  understood,  or 
the  foreign  name  goitre.  In  the  healthy 
condition,  the  thyroid  body  is  scarcely 
to  be  felt,  lying  on  each  side  of  the 
windpipe,  and  beneath  a layer  of 
muscles ; but  in  many  females  it  is  natu- 
rally so  full  as  to  give  a prominence  to 
the  part,  and  it  may  continue  so  for 
the  whole  of  life,  without  going  on  to  a 
greater  degree  of  enlargement.  Such 
necks  are,  however,  to  be  watched,  as 
on  the  slightest  appearance  of  further 
enlargement,  they  should  be  kept  down 
by  appropriate  measures.  Bronchocele 
comes  on  most  insidiously,  often  taking 
many  years  to  attain  such  a size  as  to 
alarm  the  patient  or  her  friends,  being 
very  much  more  common  among  the 
female  se.x  than  among  men,  especially 
in  this  countr)',  where  a bronchocele  in 
a man  is  almost  unknown — certainly 
not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent.  The 
swelling  is  usually  soft  and  flabby  to 
the  touch,  and  is  generally  free  from 
nain,  and  the  skin  over  it  devoid  of 
any  change  of  colour,  so  that  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  mistaking  its  na- 
ture. At  first  the  swelling  is  very 
slight,  but  after  a time  it  breaks  out 
into  a bold  tumour,  and  gradually  hangs 
down  over  the  root  of  the  neck  when 
it  attains  a full  size.  Both  sides  are 
seldom  exactly  alike,  one  being  gene- 
rally more  pointed  and  prominent  than 
the  other ; and  there  is  also  generally 
some  variation  in  the  hardness  on  the 
two  sides.  When  of  a very  large  size. 
It  is  a frightful  looking  mass  ; but  the 


average  dimensions  do  not  exceed  those 
of  an  orange  on  each  side,  flattened 
out  and  joined  together.  The  smaller 
tumours  do  not  lead  to  any  implea- 
sant  symptoms ; but  when  a bron- 
chocele reaches  a very  large  size,  and 
especially  if  the  connecting  band  is 
much  charged,  or  if,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  there  is  a second  bond  of 
connection  behind  the  trachea,  the 
respiration  is  very  much  impeded,  and 
a constant  noise  is  sometimes  made  in 
breathing.  When  this  impediment 
exists,  there  is  generally  also  headache, 
flushing  of  the  face,  and  other  signs  of 
obstructed  circulation,  the  result  of  the" 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  breatl.- 
ing,  and  also  as  a matter  of  course,  to  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the 
neck.  The  cause  of  this  disease  is  not 
known,  some  supposing  that  it  arises 
from  the  snow-water  of  mountainous 
countries,  others  from  defective  food, 
and  others,  again,  from  too  great  a 
quantity  of  lime  in  the  water ; but  as 
it  is  not  uniformly  found  that  cither  of 
these  causes  exists  in  common  mth  it, 
it  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  unravel. 

Sub-Sect.  E. — Inflammation  and 

Congestion  of  the  Absorbents 

AND  THEIR  GlANDS. 

333.  In  order  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  inflammatory  condi- 
tions of  these  organs,  their  healthy 
structure  must,  to  a certain  extent,  be 
understood ; and  they  will  be  found 
described  under  the  article  absorbents, 
in  the  3rd  Part.  They  may,  however, 
be  alluded  to  here  as  consisting  of  a 
set  of  very  delicate  vessels,  which  have 
the  property  of  taking  up  or  absorbing 
certain  fluids  and  conveying  them  into 
the  large  veins.  On  certain  parts  of 
their  course  they  pass  through  small 
glands,  the  use  of  which  is  not  very 
clearly  made  out,  and  if  removed,  the 
progress  of  absorption  does  not  seem 
to  be  materially  impeded.  One  class  of 
the  absorbents  is  employed  in  removing 
the  worn-out  materials  of  the  body, 
and  these  are  the  general  lymphatics, 
while  another  sot,  the  lacteals,  are  solely 
distributed  over  the  small  intestines, 
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from  the  internal  surface  of  which  they 
arise ; and  after  passing  tlirough  a set 
of  glands  (fhe  mesenteric)  they  termi- 
nate in  one  large  vessel  (the  thoracic 
duct)  which  enters  the  junction  of  two 
large  veins,  as  they  are  descending  to 
the  heart  from  the  neck  and  arm.  Thus 
it  may  readily  be  understood  that  there 
is  a material  difference  between  disease 
of  the  ordinary  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
body  and  that  of  the  mesenteric  glands; 
because  the  latter,  when  they  are 
affected,  interfere  with  the  passage  of 
the  chyle,  and  thus  impede  the  due 
lutrition  of  the  body.  We  may,  there- 
fore, consider  these  inflammatoiy  dis- 
eases under  the  heads  of  the  general 
absorbent  glands,  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and  the  general  absorbents  or  lym- 
phatics. 

334.  iNKLAjrMATION  OF  THE  GrENE- 
mvi  Absorbent  (Jeands  seldom  ex- 
tends to  many  of  them  at  one  time, 
unless  there  is  scrofula  present,  when 
the  disease  is  said  to  be  scrofula  itself, 
and  will  be  found  described  under 
that  head.  Very  often,  however,  one 
or  two  will  swell  and  become  very 
painful ; and  this  is  generally  due  to 
some  ulcer  or  sore  existing  on  the 
side  further  from  the  heart  than  they 
are.  Thus,  an  inflamed  and  painful 
com  or  chilblain  will  often  produce 
an  inflammation  of  the  gland  in  the 
groin ; or  an  eruption  beliind  the  ears 
or  on  the  head  will  lead  to  an  inflam- 
mation of  one  or  more  of  the  chain  of 
glands  which  lie  on  each  side  the 
neck  (called  glandules  concatmata). 
Sometimes  a slight  cold  will  cause 
certain  glands  to  inflame,  especially 
those  which  are  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  cold  draughts  of  air,  such  as 
the  upper  glands  of  this  chain;  and 
hence,  it  is  often  said  that  “ the 
kerpels  of  the  ear  are  come  do^vn,” 
when  this  is  the  case ; though  the  fact 
is,  that  there  is  no  change  of  place, 
but  the  gland  previously  soft  and  in- 


capable of  being  discovered  by  tlie 
finger,  becomes  hard  and  painful,  ana 
is  then  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
patient,  or  its  mother,  or  nurse.  If 
the  inflammation  of  these  glands  runs 
very  high,  matter  is  formed  in  them, 
and  an  abscess  is  the  result,  which  iu 
the  neck  should  always  be  early 
attended  to,  as  the  scar  resulting  is 
very  apt  to  lead  to  the  idea  tliat  scro- 
fula has  existed,  when  a single  gland 
only  has  inflamed,  owing  to  the  irri- 
tation of  a decayed  tooth,  or  an  erup- 
tion about  the  head,  or  any  other 
cause  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
above  much  dreaded  disease. 

336.  Inflammation  of  the  Mes 
ENTERIC  glands  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 
of  a chronic  character,  and  is  always 
a sign  of  scrofula,  appearing  to  be 
only  one  particular  form  of  that 
disease.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to 
consider  it  at  the  same  time  ivith  its 
other  manifestations.  (See  Scrofula.) 

336.  Inflammation  of  the  Ab- 
sorbent Vessels  is  the  result  of  some 
poisonous  or  very  acrid  matter  being 
submitted  to  the  absorbents,  or  of  some 
simple  injury  to  them  in  a person  out 
of  health.  The  inflammation  generally 
begins  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  leading 
from  the  seat  of  the  mischief  to  the 
nearest  gland;  and  these  appear  like 
red  lines  on  the  skin,  and  are  very 
painful  to  the  touch,  as  well  as  giving 
a burning  sensation  to  the  patient. 
This  seldom  extends  beyond  the  first 
absorbent  gland,  but  that  inflames  at 
once,  and  may  go  on  to  form  matter, 
or  sometimes,  in  very  virulent  cases  of 
the  absorption  of  poisonous  matter,  it 
is  conveyed  into  the  blood,  and  pro- 
duces constitutional  disturbance  of  such 
an  extent,  as  to  put  an  end  to  life  ip  R 
few  days.  Hence,  when  these  red  lines 
show  themselves,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  take  prompt  measures  for  the  relief 
of  the  miscliief,  and  surgical  aid  should 
as  soon  as  possible  be  called  in. 


STEUCTtTKE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 
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CHAP.  xvr. 

INFLAMMATION  AND  CONGESTION  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 


Sect.  1. — Stkuctdre  of  the  Brain 
AND  Nerves. 

337.  The  Nervous  System  is  that 
part  through  which  the  mind  operates 
upon  the  body,  and  the  body  upon  the 
mind.  How  this  is  effected  we  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain ; but  that 
it  is  so  is  proved  by  direct  experiment, 
for,  in  proportion  to  the  removal  or 
injury  of  certain  parts  of  the  nervous 
centres,  are  we  able  to  impair  or  de- 
stroy the  power  of  communicating  sen- 
sation and  volition.  The  existence  of 
nervous  matter  is  confined  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  its  presence  forms  one  of 
the  chief  features  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  vegetable  and 
the  mineral.  In  the  largest  portion  of 
the  animal  kingdom  the  nervous  matter 
is  arranged  in  a distinct  form  complete 
in  itself,  though  connected  with  the 
other  textures  of  the  body.  In  some, 
however,  comprehending  the  lowest 
forms  of  animal  life,  the  existence  of 
nervous  matter  is  not  capable  of  being 
proved  by  demonstration ; but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  diffused  through  these 
bodies  in  common  with  the  muscular 
fibres,  so  that  the  one  may  at  once 
react  upon  the  other.  The  form 
m which  nervous  matter  first  shows 
itself  distinctly  ns  we  ascend  the  scale 
of  animated  nature,  is  in  that  of  threads 
or  cords,  and  consisting  of  white  matter 
only,  together  with  minute  blood- 
vessels and  connecting  membrane.  As 
we  ascend  higher  in  the  scale,  we  find 
a grey  matter  added,  generally  in 
small  masses,  and  at  intervals,  and 
between  these  masses  the  white  cords 


are  stretched  apparently  as  a means  of 
commimication.  Here  then,  we  have 
the  type  of  the  more  complicated 
nervous  system  of  man,  and  the  higher 
animals,  in  which  still  we  find  only 
masses  of  grey  matter  of  various  sizes 
and  forms,  and  between  them  a series 
of  white  fibres,  which  may  be  either 
bonds  of  union  between  the  various 
masses  of  grey  matter  among  them- 
selves, or  between  these  last  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,  when  they 
receive  the  name  of  nerves.  From  the 
result  of  experiment,  and  also  from 
analogical  reasoning,  the  conclusion 
has  been  arrived  at,  that  of  these  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  nervous  system, 
viz. — the  grey  and  the  white,  the 
former  originates  the  power  residing 
in  the  whole,  whatever  it  may  be,  while 
the  latter  is  the  medium  of  commimi- 
cation.  This  is  so  thoroughly  proved, 
that  it  is  now  received  as  an  undoubted 
fact  by  all  modem  physiologists. 

338.  The  Chemicai.  Composition 
of  nervous  matter  appears  to  vary 
greatly  in  different  animals,  and  in 
man  at  various  ages,  and  according  to 
his  bodily  and  mental  health.  One 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  this  substance 
is  the  large  quantity  of  phosphorus 
contained  in  it,  and  the  amount 
seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  the  mental  manifestations, 
which  are  greatest  at  the  adult 
period  of  life.  The  following  analysis 
will  show  the  comparative  weights  of 
the  various  elements  of  the  healthy 
human  brain  at  the  different  periods 
of  life  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
idiot : — 


Albumen  

Cerebral  Fat  

Fhosphorus 

Osmazomc  and  Salts  , . 
Water 

Infants. 

Youth. 

Adults. 

Old  Men. 

Idiots. 

7.00 

3.45 

0.80 

0.06 

82.70 

10.20 

6.30 

1.65 

8.50 

74.26 

8.40 

6.10 

1.80 

10.10 

72.51 

8.66 

4.32 

1.00 

12.18 

73.85 

8.40 

6.00 

0.85 

14.82 

70.63 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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From  this  table,  it  appears  that  the 
smallest  quantity  of  phosphorus  exists 
in  infancy,  old  age,  and  idiotey,  while 
the  largest  quantity  of  water  is  found 
in  the  brain  of  the  infant,  next  to 
whom  comes  the  youth,  and  then  the 
old  man.  This  superabundance  of 
water  in  the  infant’s  brain  affords  some 
explanation  of  the  frequency  of  effusion 
at  that  age,  as  in  hydrocephalus. 

339.  The  Actions  of  the  nervous 
system  may  be  either  dependent  on, 
or  independent  of,  the  mind,  or  in 
common  language,  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary. Thus,  there  are  certain 
muscular  contractions  which  are  the 
result  of  nervous  communications  sent 
by  a mandate  of  the  null.  These  are 
called  voluntary  actions,  and  the 
nerves  through  which  the  mandates 
are  transmited,  nerves  of  volition. 
Again,  there  are  other  muscular  con- 
tractions, which  depend  upon  nervous 
energy  imconnected  ivith  the  wUl,  and 
these  muscles  are,  called  involuntary ; 
such  as  the  group  of  muscles  com- 
posing the  heart,  the  muscles  of  the 
stomach,  &c.  Again,  sensation  or 
feeling  is  due  to  the  conummication 
between  the  part  where  it  resides  and 
the  brain  being  kept  up  by  certain 
other  nerves,  which  are  called  those 
of  sensation.  This  varies  greatly  in 
degree,  from  the  excessive  fineness 
and  delicacy  of  touch  enjoyed  by  the 
human  finger,  to  the  dull  and  almost 
insensible  perception  of  contact  which 
is  communicated  when  a bare  bone  is 
gently  touched,  or  even  scraped. 
There  are  also  special  kinds  of  sensi- 
biUty  eqjoyed  by  the  various  organs 
of  sense — as  sight,  hearing,  smelling, 
touch,  and  taste — all  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  incapable 
of  acting  for  each  other,  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  eye  to 
hear,  or  for  the  tongue  to  smell.  Of 
the  involuntary  contractions  dependent 
upon  nervous  influence,  it  is  difficult  to 
afford  any  satisfactory  explanation, 
further  than  by  affording  examples 
which  may  illustrate  them,  and,  in- 
deed, this  is  the  extent  of  our  know- 
ledge on  most  subjects  connected  with 
the  nervous  system.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, when  we  expose  the  naked  eye 


to  a strong  light,  the  pupil  instantly 
contracts  without  any  effort  of  the 
will,  and  without  any  consciousness  of 
such  contraction  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.  A large  number  of  the 
movements  in  the  living  body  are  due 
to  similar  stimuli  applied  to  some 
surface  supplied  with  nerves.  Thus, 
in  swallowing,  the  food  is  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  throat  by  a voluntary 
effort  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and 
palate ; but,  once  there,  it  is  beyond 
our  control,  and  its  further  progress  is 
due  to  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to 
the  nerves  of  the  mucous  surface  lining 
the  top  of  the  gullet.  This  stimulus 
immediately  is  conveyed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  brain  (medulla  ohlongata),  and 
produces  some  change  there,  which  is 
immediately  notified  by  certain  other 
nerves  to  the  muscles  which  contract 
the  top  of  the  gullet  (the  pharyngeal), 
and  these  drive  the  food  on.  This 
action,  although  circuitous,  is  so  rapid 
as  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
immediate,  and  the  two  are  perfectly 
continuous.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who 
has  investigated  the  subject  with 
great  care,  calls  these  two  nervous 
actions  incidental  and  reflex,  and  shows 
that  in  many  cases  the  second  may 
take  place  without  any  circuit  through 
the  brain,  but  only  requiring  the 
spinal  marrow.  Thus  it  is  shoivn, 
that  after  the  division  of  the  spinal 
marrow  in  cold-blooded  animals,  or 
after  an  accident  to  the  spine  has 
taken  place  in  man,  if  the  nerves  of 
the  legs  are  stimulated  at  their  ex- 
tremities, the  muscles  of  the  legs  will 
contract.  This  action  independent  of 
the  brain  he  calls  the  reflex  action. 

340.  The  Nervous  System  in  man 
consists  of, — 1st,  a series  of  central 
masses  of  grey  matter  connected  to- 
gether by  cords  or  fibres  of  white 
matter ; and,  2nd,  of  nerves  or  cords, 
which  connect  these  parts  with  the  rest 
of  the  body.  The  nervous  centres  are 
kno\vn  as  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord, 
and  tlie  various  ganglions  forming 
what  Is  called  the  sympathetic  nerve. 
The  brain  with  its  communicating 
links,  together  with  the  spinal  cord, 
and  the  nerves  which  connect  them 
with  the  body,  are  called  the  cerebro- 
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spinal  division  of  the  nervous  system, 
while  the  remaining  nerves  and  gan- 
glions, with  their  connecting  cords 
and  their  branches  ramifying  upon  the 
various  internal  viscera  and  blood-ves- 
sels, are  denominated  the  ganglionic 
system,  or  the  great  sympathetic  nerve. 

341.  Each  N’ebvoos  centre  thus 
composed  of  grey  and  white  nervous 
matter,  and  having  nerves  connected 
with  it,  so  that  its  action,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  attached  by  them, 
has  certain  duties  to  perform,  varying 
according  to  circumstances.  The  spinal 
cord  and  the  brain  are  peculiar  to  the 
vertebrated  animals,  and  may  each  be 
considered  as  composed  of  various 
nervous  centres  or  ganglions,  united 
together  by  white  fibres,  which  are 
called  by  anatomists  commissures.  In  the 
case  of  the  brain  this  is  easily  seen,  for 
the  different  portions  are  very  distinct, 
and  from  a very  early  period  they  have 
received  separate  names;  though  the 
several  uses  to  which  they  are  applied 
were  not  then  known,  nor  are  they 
now  with  anything  like  the  certainty 
of  proof  with  which  the  other  organs 
of  the  body  are  investigated  and  under- 
stood. The  whole  celebro-spinal  system 
moreover,  is  made  up  of  two  symme- 
trical halves,  each  resembling  the  other 
very  closely  in  most  of  its  details, 
though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  one  a complete  fac  simile  of  the 
other.  The  brain,  again,  besides  being 
^vided  into  two  lateral  halves,  is  also 
divided  into  a greater  and  a lesser 
portion  (.cerebrum  and  cerebellum),  the 
former  lying  above  and  before  the 
latter,  and  being  chiefly  connected  irith 
the  mental  manifestations.  These  two 
portions,  together  ^vith  their  commis- 
sures and  their  prolongations  down- 
wards towmds  the  spinal  cord,  are 
contained  within  the  cranium  or  skull 
and  are  largely  supplied  with  blood  by 
means  of  four  arteries— the  two  caro- 
vertebral  arteries; 

wti  nourished 

Wtn  these  primary  essentials  to  active 
^wer  they  arc,  at  the  same  time, 

812.  The  Grey  Nervous  Matter 


is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  of  struc- 
ture, as  far  as  anatomical  examination 
has  yet  been  able  to  discover.  It  con- 
sists of  vesicles  or  cells,  containing  a 
soft  and  finely  granular  substance,  which 
composes  the  principal  mass,  and  their 
grey  colour  is  mainly  dependent  upon 
their  granular  form.  This  tissue,  which 
plays  the  important  part  in  the  body  of 
originating  all  nervous  action,  is  thus 
as  Simple  in  its  structure,  as  far  as  we 
Jenow,  as  the  lowest  form  of  animal 
or  vegetable  textures;  but  though  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  any 
greater  complexity,  it'  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  none,  and  we  may  possibly 
some  day  be  surprised  to  find,  that 
here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  ex- 
cessive simplicity  of  the  mechanism  is 
exactly  in  proportion  to  its  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  white  matter,  both 
of  the  commissures  and  nerves,  is 
composed  of  tubes  containing  a certain 
pulpy  matter  within  them,  the  only 
difference  being,  that  in  the  nerves  they 
are  bovmd  together  by  areolar  tissue, 
while,  in  the_  nervous  centres,  they 
ai’e  disposed  in  bundles,  running  in 
different  directions,  and  lying  in  various 
planes,  and  bound  together  chiefly  by 
the  blood-vessels  which  ramify  among 
them.  These  white  fibres,  as  they  exist 
in  the  nervous  centres,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished according  to  their  oflice 
into  four  sets — two  of  which  are  con- 
tinuations of  the  nerves,  and  are  either 
engaged  in  conveying  power  to  the 
exterior,  or  in  receiving  intelligence 
Irom  it ; a third  set  connects  the  va- 
rious masses  of  grey  matter  together, 
and  their  fibres  are  called  commissural ; 
whUe  a fourth  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected ivith  the  manifestations  of  the 
mmd  though  the  office  of  these  last  is 
purely  conjectional. 

843.  The  Spinajl  Cord  is  the  part 
or  the  nervous  system  most  e.ssnitial  to 
hte ; for  wo  find  infants  bom  without 
brains,  but  never  without  this  portion 
of  nervous  matter.  So  also  during 
sleep  the  action  of  the  brain  is  sus- 
pended ; and  the  animal  functions  of 
respiration,  circulation,  and  digestion 
are  left  under  the  control  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  the  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves.  Formerly  the  spinal  cord  was 
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considered  to  be  merely  a bundle  of 
nerves ; but  it  is  now  clearly  made  out 
to  be  as  completely  a centre  of  nervous 
power  as  the  brain  itself,  and  the  one 
may,  just  as  readily  as  the  other,  be 
considered  a continuation  or  addition. 
It  is  now  ascertained,  by  direct  experi- 
ment, that  the  nerves  connected  with 
the  spinal  cord  receive  impressions 
from  the  surface,  and  return  certain 
mandates  to  the  same  part,  without 
reaching  the  brain ; and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  many  irregular  actions 
of  this  kind,  which  have  been  already 
described  as  reflex,  are  due  solely  to 
disturbance  of  the  spinal  cord.  Indeed 
there  is  good  ground  for  the  supposi- 
tion, that  all  convulsive  diseases,  in- 
cluding hysteria,  common  convulsions, 
tetanus,  epilepsy,  &c.,  are  connected 
solely  with  a disordered  condition  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  brain  itself.  These  facts 
are  of  importance  in  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  the  above  mentioned 
diseases. 

244.  The  Medulla  oblongata  is 
a prolongation  of  the  spinal  cord  up- 
wards towards  the  brain,  and  it  does 
not  differ  in  any  essential  particular 
from  tbe  former ; though  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  parts,  there  is  this 
peculiarity,  that  it  contains,  inaddition, 
the  grey  matter,  from  which  originates 
the  power  which  regulates  the  function 
of  respiration  and  the  ingestion  of  our 
food.  If,  therefore,  the  spinal  column 
is  injured  below  this  part,  respiration 
goes  on  as  usual,  while  aU  the  limbs 
are  perfectly  paralysed ; and  by  this 
fact,  it  is  explained  that  a mau  may 
break  liis  neck,  and  yet  be  enabled  to 
breathe  and  continue  his  existence  as 
a mere  machine  for  a short  period  of 
time. 

845.  The  Functions  of  the  Brain 
appear  to  consist  in  the  development 
of  the  intellect,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
the  will,  as  well  as  in  the  reception  of 
the  sensitive  impressions  from  the 
various  organs  through  their  respective 
nerves.  These  several  functions  appear 
to  reside  in  different  parts  of  the  brain, 
the  grey  matter  on  the  surface  of  the 
external  convolutions  being  the  source 
of  the  intellectual  operations,  while 


the  parts,  called  the  corpora  striata, 
and  situated  in  the  centre,  are  most 
probably  concerned  in  the  voluntary 
movements ; and  the  optic  thalami,  as 
well  as  the  crura  cerebri,  which  are 
parts  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  are 
more  immediately  employed  in  the 
reception  of  the  sensitive  impressions. 
The  mental  emotions  are  supposed  to 
reside  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
brain ; and,  lastly,  the  regulation  of 
our  locomotive  actions  is  generally 
considered  to  be  implanted  in  the 
cerebellum. 

34fi.  These  several  Organs  are 
contained  within  a bony  cavity,  which 
is  partly  made  up  of  the  cranium,  and 
partly  of  the  various  bones  of  the  spine, 
which,  when  united  together,  form  one 
continuous  hollow  space.  Within  this 
they  lie  securely,  and  they  are  pro- 
tected from  injury  by  a dense  fibrous 
membrane,  which  lines  the  bones,  called 
the  dura  mater.  Indeed,  this  not  only 
lines  the  skuU,  but  it  also  divides  it 
into  several  large  cells,  so  that  the 
brain  is  as  it  were  enclosed  in  tliree 
smaller  pacldng-cases,  instead  of  one 
large  one ; and  the  divisions  also  being 
slightly  elastic,  a still  greater  provision 
is  made  against  injury  from  falls  and 
other  accidents  of  a similar  tendency. 
Within  its  layers  also,  the  veins,  con- 
taining the  blood  returning  from  per- 
forming its  duties  in  the  brain,  are 
carefully  secured  from  undue  pressure, 
and  that  in  a most  beautiful  manner — 
the  fibres  being  strained  across  so  as  to 
give  a triangular  section  to  the  canal. 
Within  this  fibrous  membrane,  and 
closely  investing  the  brain  is  another 
of  a totally  different  character,  being 
made  up  entirely  of  blood-vessels  and 
cellular  tissues  to  connect  them.  This 
is  called  the  pia  mater;  and,  lastly, 
covering  tlie  one  and  lining  the  other, 
is  a third  membrane  of  a serous  nature, 
called  the  arachnoid  membrane,  the 
exact  nature  and  use  of  which  is  a 
subject  of  dispute  to  the  present  day. 
In  a state  of  health,  there  is  always 
within  the  cranium  a small  quantity  of 
fluid,  which  is  now  supposed  to  be 
secreted  by  the  vessels  of  the  pin 
mater,  and  which  in  some  diseases  of 
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the  brain  is  increased  to  a great  extent. 
This  fluid  appears  to  act  as  a safety- 
valve  upon  the  delicate  mass  of  the 
brain,  preventing  any  sudden  pressure 
upon  it,  in  eonsequence  of  the  inordi- 
nate action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  allowing  it  as  it  were  to  float  on  a 
“ water-bed.” 

317.  Independently  of  its  bearing 
upon  the  other  functions  of  the  body, 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  a vast  secreting 
apparatus,  the  healthy  condition  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  general  functions,  and  even 
to  the  continuance  of  life  itself.  Like 
all  the  other  secreting  organs  which 
are  classed  as  glands,  the  nervous 
Mntres  are  largely  supplied  with 
blood,  and  their  delicacy  of  structure 
is  such,  that  if  this  is  not  properly 
purified  by  the  action  of  the  lungs, 
liver,  and  kidneys,  there  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  healthy  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  a sensation  of  pain 
or  discomlbrt  in  the  head  proportionate 
to  the  degree  of  the  impurity.  The 
6^e  necessity  probably  exists  in  other 
g ands,  for  the  proper  supply  of  pure 
blood;  but  there  is  not  such  an  imme- 
mate  bad  result  from  the  reverse,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
nor  IS  the  circulation  of  impure  blood 
in  them  immediately  fatal  With 
these  facts  before  us,  then,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  diseased 
conditions  to  which  the  nervous  centres 
are  subject. 


Sect.  2. — iNFLAsuiATony  and  Con- 
gestive Diseases  of  the  Bkain. 

348.  The  vahious  diseased  Con- 
ditions OF  THE  Brain  are  due  to 
more  opposite  causes  than  those  of  any 

bdn.  reason 

being  that  it  is  more  delicate  in  its 

™Portant  to  life, 
’’““g  to  superintend 
^the  other  wtions  going  on  in  the 
'““Closed  within  an 

w sufler  from  pressure,  while  at  the 
time  it  is  more  affected  by  it 
H^ce,  it  follows  that  many  chaLes 
ectag  on  within  the  skuU,  wS 


would  elsewhere  be  unimportant,  are 
here  attended  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous, and  often  fatal,  symptoms ; 
as,  for  instance,  if  a small  spicula  of 
bone  is  driven  or  grows  inwards  from 
its  walls,  it  would  be  followed  by 
convulsions,  coma,  and  death ; whereas, 
if  the  same  amount  of  mischief  took 
place  in  the  interior  of  the  chest,  and 
even  the  lungs  were  wounded,  the 
consequence  would  be  inflammation 
only,  or  perhaps  a diffusion  of  air 
through  the  cellular  membrane,  known 
as  emphysema,  but  neither  of  them 
necessarily  fatal.  So,  likewise,  if  a 
blood-vessel  gives  way  in  the  lungs, 
the  blood  poured  out  is  capable  of 
being  expectorated;  and  though  the 
mischief  is  of  a dangerous  character, 
yet  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
what  takes  place  in  a similar  rupture 
within  the  skull.  Here  such  an  acci- 
dent, if  extensive  (called  sajtguineous 
apoplexy),  is  rapidly  followed  by  death ; 
or,  if  slight,  the  symptoms  are  alarm- 
ing, and  require  the  greatest  possible 
promptitude  in  dealing  with  them. 
In  fact,  whether  there  is  simply  a 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  the  disease  has  gone  so  far 
ns  to  allow  of  the  ordinary  results 
namely,  effusion  of  blood,  or  pus,  or 
serum,  the  effect  produced  is  alike  to 
be  ^eaded,  and,  as  compared  with 
similar  conditions  of  other  organs,  it  is 
wonderfully  more  dangerous  to  life. 
The  three  most  important  chanaes 
within  the  skuB  are  dependent  upon 
the  following  causes— 1st,  upon  the 
circulation  in  the  brain  being  affected 
either  in  quality  or  quantity;  2nd 
upon  temporary  or  permanent  me- 
chanical pressure,  resulting  either  from 
t.ie  depression  of  the  bony  case  or 
upon  the  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  • 
and,  3rd,  upon  actual  disease,  chaneimr 
the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  unfitting 
t for  Its  duties.  Besides  these,  there 
are  also  sympathetic  affections  of  the 
brain,  of  the  exact  nature  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  aU  our  information 
confined  to  the 
whb  ®'^J^’!“‘'^>“vai-iable  coincidence 
distant  disorders,  which 
are  therefore  said  to  produce  them  “by 
sympathy."  ■' 
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Sub-Sect.  A. — Congestion  or  the 

Brain  Dependent  upon  the  Cir- 
culation BEING  Defective  in 

Quality  or  Quantity. 

349.  A great  variety  of  slight  disor- 
ders of  the  brain  are  due  either  to  too 
great  a quantity  Of  blood,  or  to  the 
reverse,  in  many  cases — to  its  quality 
being  defective  from  containing  the 
elements  of  bile  or  urea,  or  from  bemg 
Imperfectly  purified  by  the  lungs.  Such 
disorders  are  often  said  to  be  sympto- 
matic of  diseases  of  the  three  organs 
concerned,  namely,  the  liver,  kidneys, 
and  lungs,  but  something  more  than  a 
mere  sympathy  is  here  existing,  be- 
cause there  is  really  a tangible  cause 
existing  ivithin  the  brain ; and  though 
it  is  true  that  all  the  other  organs  of 
the  body  have  a similar  kind  of  blood 
to  deal  with,  yet,  as  their  functions 
are  not  so  vitily  important,  they  do 
not  experience  the  same  amount  of 
mischief  as  in  the  case  of  the  brain. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  that  the 
liver  is  not  acting  at  all,  and  that  the 
elements  of  the  bile  are  retained,  or  if 
the  kidneys  cease  to  secrete  m-ine,  or 
when  the  lungs  are  rendered  incapable 
of  domg  their  duty  from  extensive 
disease  in  their  substance,  or  effusion 
of  fluid  pressing  upon  them,  the  brain 
is  either  stimulated  into  over-excite- 
ment, or  if  the  disease  continues,  it 
is  rendered  totally  inactive,  and  the 
result  is  death.  Extreme  watchfulness, 
delirium,  drowsiness,  and  coma,  are 
the  various  stages  manifested,  and 
generally  in  the  order  in  which  they 
arc  given.  The  respective  causes  may 
be  known  by  the  state  of  the  secretions 
in  the  case  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
and  by  the  blueness  of  the  lips  when 
the  lungs  are  the  diseased  organs. 

350.  A Defective  Quantity  of 
Blood  in  the  brain  leads  to  faintness, 
which,  when  complete,  is  known  as 
fainting,  or  syncope.  It  appears  that 
the  presence  of  a certain  amount  of 
healthy  blood  is  necessary  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain ; and  if  from  any  cause  this 
amount  is  reduced  below  a flxed 
r.tandard,  those  functions  cease,  and 
the  result  is  a loss  of  bodily  power. 


TVtie  fainting,  as  distinguished  from 
absolute  disease  of  the  brain,  is  always 
the  effect  of  a want  of  blood  in  the 
head,  which  may  be  produced  by  any 
cause  that  ivill  cut  off  the  supply,  the 
most  common  being  a cessation  of  the 
heart’s  usual  action,  in  consequence  of 
a want  of  its  proper  stimulus — the 
blood.  Ordinary  fainting  sometimes 
takes  place  without  any  previous 
warning;  but  very  often  there  is  a 
feeling  of  languor  preceding  it,  with 
slight  ringing  in  the  ears,  coldness  of 
the  limbs,  and  general  sensation  of 
discomfort.  All  at  once,  however,  the 
skin,  and  especially  the  lips,  becomes 
pale,  or  perspiration  breaks  out  on  the 
foiehead,  and  the  power  of  sitting  or 
standing  is  lost,  so  that  the  body  falls 
to  the  ground,  while  the  pulse  and 
breathing  are  often  imperceptible,  or 
nearly  so.  This  state  usually  lasts 
from  a few  seconds  to  a minute  or 
two,  sometimes  extending  to  hours, 
though  in  this  case  the  respiration  and 
circulation  are  partially  restored,  how- 
ever imperceptible  they  may  be  to  an 
ordinary  obsen'er.  Great  losses  of 
blood,  or  evacuations  from  the  bowels 
or  kidneys,  which  are  derived  from 
that  fluid,  are  the  most  ordinary  causes 
of  fainting ; or  the  sudden  removal 
of  long-continued  pressure  upon  the 
large  vessels,  as  in  the  operation  of 
tapping,  or  in  parturition.  But,  be- 
sides these,  there  are  also  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  system,  in  which 
an  impression  may  be  produced  upon 
it,  which  acts  upon  the  heart,  so  as  to 
suspend  its  functions;  but  how,  we 
do  not  exactly  know.  Nevertheless, 
though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  exact 
modus  operandi,  we  are  well  acquainted 
by  experience  with  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain emotions  of  the  mind  will  cause 
this  kind  of  fainting ; such  as  the 
sensation  produced  by  the  sight  of 
blood,  or  a sudden  shock  of  any  kind, 
whether  terror  or  joy.  Even  the  sense 
of  smell  ivill  in  some  people  produce 
fainting,  when  either  a very  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  object  is  presented  to 
(t;  and,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  number  of  sensations 
which  in  different  individuals  will 
produce  this  effect.  Sometimes  it  is 
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difficult  to  distinguish  long-continued 
fainting  (then  called  a trance)  from 
death,  and  nothing  short  of  com- 
mencing putrefaction  will  settle  the 
question  satisfactorily.  The  hest  sign, 
short  of  this,  is  the  sinking  of  the 
cornea,  which  takes  place  after  death, 
leaving  the  surface,  as  it  were,  “cod- 
dled,” to  use  a familiar  expression ; 
for  this  almost  invariahly  comes  on 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  death, 
and  never  occurs  prior  to  its  advent. 
From  apoplexy  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  state  of  the  circulation, 
wliich  in  that  disease  is  not  suspended 
entirely ; while  in  fainting,  when  it 
amounts  to  the  extent  which  alone 
could  he  confounded  rvith  it,  the  pul- 
sations at  the  wrist  are  imperceptible. 

351.  DELmro.w  Tremens,  or  the 
drunkard’s  delirium,  appears  to  be  a 
passive  congestion  of  the  brain,  owing 
to  the  sudden  cessation  of  exciting 
agents  which  have  been  long  used — 
such  as  fermented  liquors  or  opium, 
or,  in  some  cases,  mere  mental  excite- 
ment. The  exact  nature  of  the  disease 
is  not  clearly  made  out,  and  many 
pathologists  are  of  opinion  that  its 
essence  is  wholly  of  a nervous  cha- 
racter. Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  in  all  cases  there  is  more  blood 
than  natural  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
when  examined  after  death,  and  also 
in  the  eyes  during  life,  which  last  are 
a pretty  sure  guide  to  the  state  of  the 
internal  circulation,  their  vessels  com- 
municating very  freely  with  those  of 
the  hrahi  itself.  It  is  quite  true  that 
there  are  never  found  any  traces  of  the 
existence  of  inflammation  in  delirium 
tremens ; but  supposing  the  disease  to 
be  passive  congestion  only,  tliere  is  no 
reason  to  expect  any  further  change 
than  that  which  we  do  find,  namely,  an 
engorged  state  of  the  vessels,  and  fre- 
quently an  eifusion  of  serum,  apparently 
by  transudation  through  tlieir  walls. 
A theory  has  been  advanced,  that  the 

disease  dependsupontheactual  presence 

of  spirit  in  the  brain,  operating  as  a 
poison ; hut,  as  the  symptoms  generally 
make  their  appearance  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  stimulus,  it  is  not  logical 
to  attribute  them  to  a cause  which  has 
partlaUy  or  entirely  ceased  to  exist. 


Congestion  may,  however,  be  taken  as 
the  prohahle  essence  of  the  disease,  and, 
as  it  leads  to  no  error  in  practice,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  he  con- 
sidered to  be  correct.  The  symptoms 
are  generally,  at  first,  those  of  great 
depression  of  spirits,  ■with  an  anxious 
and  dejected  countenance,  constant 
sighing,  and  feeling  of  oppression  at 
the  heart ; the  nights  are  restless,  and 
no  sleep  can  be  obtained  without  a 
certain  amount  of  the  usual  stimulus, 
after  which  it  is  heavy,  and  yet  dis- 
turbed by  dreams  of  a fearful  character, 
so  that  the  patient  is  not  refreshed  by 
it.  The  appetite  is  generally  wholly 
gone,  tongue  furred,  moist,  and  tremu- 
lous, and  the  pulse  slow  and  compres- 
sible, •with  a tendency  to  irregularity. 
Generally  the  hands  are  tremulous,  and 
often  in  bad  cases  there  is  a constant 
disposition  to  change  the  position,  so 
that  a continuance  in  one  posture  is 
irksome  in  the  extreme.  This  is  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  great  excitement,  in 
which  there  is  marked  delirium,  espe- 
cially at  night;  an  almost  entire  want 
of  sleep,  at  all  events  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  disturbed  by 
sudden  tremors  and  starts,  as  if  from 
frightful  dreams.  The  head  is  never 
clear,  though,  at  times,  the  faculties 
may  be  roused  into  a tolerably  collected 
state,  soon  to  relapse  into  wandering  and 
unconnected  rambling  of  ideas.  There 
is  almost  always  a great  anxiety  to  do 
whatever  is  ordered,  often  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  contrast  painfully  with  the 
power  of  performance.  There  is  a 
constant  worry  of  mind,  as  if  anxious 
to  do  something  of  great  importance, 
the  nature  of  which  does  not  seem  very 
clear.  The  circulation  now  is  often 
roused,  and  the  skin  becomes  hot, 
especially  that  of  the  head.  The  feet 
are,  however,  almost  always  cold,  and 
often  the  hands  also.  The  face  breaks 
out  in  a copious  perspiration,  which  is 
of  a clammy  nature  and  of  a peculiar 
smell,  which  can  scarcely  be  mistaken 
by  those  who  have  once  met  with  it. 
The  mind  gradually  becomes  more  and 
more  wandering  and  lost  to  all  percep- 
tion of  surrounding  objects,  and  sleep 
is  almost  entirely  absent.  Hallucina- 
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tions  of  a painful  nature  are  ver7  fre- 
quent, generally  having  the  fear  of 
some  impending  danger  for  their  foim- 
dation.  After  a few  days  of  this  stage 
of  e^xcitement,  if  it  is  not  subdued,  it 
is  followed  by  a state  of  exhaustion 
very  similar  to  the  last  stage  of  typhus 
fever,  in  which  nU  the  secretions  are 
suspended ; but  the  tongue  veiy  seldom 
becomes  dry  and  bro^vn  as  in  that 
disease.  Death,  however,  when  it 
occurs,  takes  place  in  the  same  way 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  treatment  is  so 
well  understood,  that  recovery  takes 
place,  unless  the  attacks  have  been  so 
many,  and  the  intemperance  producing 
them  so  great,  as  to  break  up  the  system 
entirely.  In  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  detect 
it,  as  the  absence  of  aU  excitement  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  marks  its  non- 
inflammatory nature,  and  also  its  dif- 
ference from  typhus  fever  with  wliich 
alone  it  can  easily  be  confounded.  In 
the  second  stage,  or  that  of  excitement, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  upon  its 
nature ; but  the  history  of  the  case  and 
the  habits  of  the  patient  will  generally 
serve,  when  in  the  hands  of  an  expe- 
rienced practitioner,  and  no  one  else 
should  venture  unnecessarily  to  decide 
such  a vital  question.  From  mania  it 
may  be  readily  kno^vn  by  the  inconse- 
quent reasoning,  and  the  loss  of  power 
of  applying  to  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, the  will  being  evidently 
good,  but  the  mind  being  wholly  be- 
yond control. 

352.  Detekmtnation  of  Blood  to 
THE  Head,  or  active  congestion  of  the 
brain,  is  a disease  in  which  that  organ 
suffers  from  a defect  in  its  circulation, 
ovfing  either  to  some  over  activity  of 
the  heart,  or  to  some  local  disease  in  the 
vessels  themselves.  The  symptoms  are  a 
violent  throbbing  in  the  carotid  arteries 
as  well  ns  in  those  of  the  temples, 
flushed  face  and  suffused  eyes,  head- 
ache especially  after  stooping,  restless- 
ness, in  some  cases  drowsiness,  and 
an  incapacity  for  mental  exertion. 
This  state  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  inflam- 
mation ; but  it  may  continue  short  of 
that  condition  for  months  or  years  in  a 
person  whose  blood  is  not  overloaded 

with  fibrine.  It  may,  however,  be 
held  as  a rule  that  no  one  in  whom 
this  state  of  active  congestion  is  de- 
veloped is  safe  from  its  attacks,  and 
provision  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to 
be  made  for  its  speedy  removal. 

Sub-sect.  B. — Congestion  from 
Pressure  on  the  Brain. 

353.  Tempoilahy  Pressure,  com- 
monly knowTU  as  concussion,  or,  in  ordi- 
nary language,  stunning,  is  manifested 
by  sudden  cessation  or  interruption  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain  without 
injury  to  its  substance,  and  is  the 
result  of  some  mechanical  violence, 
such  as  a blow  or  fall.  In  ordinary 
cases  the  patient  lies  for  a short  time 
unconscious  of  all  around  him,  and 
motionless.  After  a few  minutes,  he 
comes  to  himself,  or  he  may  be  roused 
by  others,  but  then  relapses  again 
into  his  former  state  of  insensibility. 
Tliis,  however,  does  not  last  long,  and 
goes  off  gradually  with  slight  vomiting, 
and  some  little  giddiness  and  drowsiness 
for  a few  hours.  In  more  severe  cases 
of  concussion  the  insensibility  is  pro- 
found, the  sldn  cold,  features  shrunk, 
and  with  an  expression  of  suffering, 
pulse  feeble,  and  the  breathing  slow, 
sometimes  ivith,  at  others  without 
snoring.  Vomiting  occurs  in  all  but 
very  severe  cases,  and  comes  on  as  the 
brain  is  recovering  itself. 

354.  Compression  may  be  either 
the  result  of  blood  being  effused  from 
a diseased  condition  of  the  vessels 
causing  a rupture,  and  then  called 
sanguineous  apoplexy;  or  from  the 
same  occurring  in  a healthy  state  from 
an  injury  to  the  head,  such  as  a blow 
or  fall,  and  known  ns  extravasation: 
or  from  a serous  fluid  being  thrown 
out  from  the  vessels,  and  known  either 
as  serous  apoplexy  in  the  adult,  or 
water  in  the  head  (hydrocephalus)  in 
the  child ; or  from  inflammation  ending 
in  the  formation  of  pus;  or  from 
pressure  caused  by  a fracture  of  the 
skull,  or  a living  growth  from  it. 

35-5.  Apoplexy  may  be  knoivn  by 
the  sudden  loss  of  sensation,  voluntary 
motion,  and  intellect,  without  a corre- 
sponding diminution  of  the  circulation 
and  respiration  as  in  fainting,  and 
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■without  the  capability  of  being  roused 
as  in  ordinary  sleep.  The  attack  may 
be  instantaneous  and  at  once  com- 
plete, so  that  the  body  falls  to  the 
groimd ; or  it  may  be  more  gradual, 
the  patient  putting  his  hand  to  his 
head,  and  complaining  of  pain  there, 
and  then  gradually  becoming  insen- 
sible. Prior  to  the  attack,  there  is  in 
most  cases  more  or  less  warning,  in 
the  shape  of  fulness  of  blood,  or  pain, 
or  drowsiness,  or  all  of  these  com- 
bined. After  it  is  established,  there  is 
a great  difference  in  the  degree  in 
which  the  functions  of  the  body  are 
interrupted ; for,  while  in  the  most 
severe  cases,  sensation,  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
are  aU  entirely  suspended,  in  slighter 
affections  the  patient  retains  some 
degree  of  consciousness — he  is  sensible 
to  certain  impressions  ■when  roused, 
and  can  move  himself  slightly  at  his 
■will.  Very  often  one  side  of  the  body 
lies  motionless  and  insensible  to  pain 
of  all  kinds,  while  the  other  is  slightly 
convulsed.  Kespiration  is  generally 
more  or  less  affected,  being  sometimes 
only  a little  slower  than  usual,  but 
generally  laborious,  and  attended  in 
severe  cases  by  the  peculiar  kind  of 
snoring  and  puffing  of  the  lips  which 
is  called  stertor.  The  pulse  also  varies 
a good  deal,  being  often  full,  hard,  and 
slow,  and  at  other  times  small,  weak, 
and  irregular,  the  latter  indicating  a 
great  amount  of  mischief  in  the  brain. 
The  power  of  swallowing  is  generally 
retained  for  some  time  ; but  in  almost 
all  fatal  cases,  it  is  lost  from  the  first, 
or  very  soon  after  the  attack.  Apo- 
ple.xy  may  last  only  for  a short  time, 
and  then  ^adually  disappear;  or  it 
may  go  on  in  all  its  severity  for  weeks, 
and  still  allow  of  the  recovery  of  the 
patient ; or  it  may  bo  fatal  in  a few 
minutes  or  hours.  In  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  attacks,  a p.artial  loss  of 
power  in  some  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body  is  left  behind,  which  may,  how- 
ever, ultimately  be  restored;  but  the 
proportion  of  these  recoveries  is  not 
very  large.  This  affection  is  called 
paralysis  or  palsy;  and  when  condned 
to  a lateral  half  of  the  body,  hemi- 
plsffia ; or  to  the  lower  half,  pava- 
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plegia,  which  last  is  caused  by  disease 
of,  or  pressure  on,  the  spinal  cqrd 
rather  than  the  brain.  In  all  cases  of 
apoplexy  there  is  a disposition  to 
return ; and  where  it  has  once 
occurred,  it  may  generally  be  assumed 
that,  sooner  or  later,  this  disease  and 
no  other  will  be  finally  fatal.  Some- 
times a great  number  of  slight  attacks 
have  been  recovered  from ; but,  as  a 
rule,  it  may  be  held  that  few  survive 
the  tliird,  and  the  majority  succiunb 
on  the  supervention  of  a second.  The 
disease  is  not  confined  to  any  age,  but 
is  rare  in  the  early  periods  of  life.  It 
is  very  common  in  old  age,  and  cuts 
off  a large  number  of  those  who  live 
beyond  sixty  years.  Many  people 
suppose  that  a short  neck  and  large 
head  predispose  to  the  disease ; but  it 
appears  to  be  more  dependent  upon 
internal  conformation  than  external, 
and  upon  intemperance  more  than  on 
either ; so  that  a spare  habit  and  long 
neck  in  a man  who  indulges  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  if  at  the  same 
time  he  uses  his  brain  to  any  great 
extent,  would  be  more  likely  to  lead 
to  apoplexy  than  would  the  reverse  in 
a man  of  altogether  temperate  and 
quiet  habits,  especially  if  taking  a fair 
share  of  healthy  bodily  exercise.  It 
is  impossible  during  life  to  ascertain 
■with  certainty  whether  apoplexy  is 
produced  by  blood  effused  on  or  in  the 
brain,  or  by  serum  in  the  same  situa- 
tions, or  by  disease  of  the  membranes, 
or  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  In- 
deed, many  cases  of  apoplexy  are 
recorded  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
well  marked,  and  yet,  on  examina- 
tion after  death,  no  alteration  in 
structure  could  be  discovered,  nor 
any  cause  whatever  for  the  disease. 
Usually,  however,  there  is  an  effusion 
of  blood  from  the  rupture  of  a vessel, 
which  may  be  on  the  surface,  or  it 
may  be  in  a cavity  formed  by  the 
pushing  on  one  side  of  the  brain- 
fibres  themselves,  and  the  substitution 
in  their  place  of  a clot  of  blood. 
Even  in  this  case  death  is  not  certain, 
for  many  brains  have  been  examined 
after  death  from  other  causes,  in 
which  an  old  clot  has  been  found 
partially  absorbed,  and  evidently  in  a 
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state  which  would  have  ended  in  total 
removal,  if  life  had  continued  for  some 
time  longer. 

35G.  The  Extravasation  of 
Bioou,  as  a consequence  of  accident, 
is  attended  with  the  same  symptoms  as 
apoplexy.  At  first,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  the 
symptoms  of  concussion  and  those  of 
compression  from  effused  fiuid  or  de- 
pressed bone  in  a fractiu-e  of  the  skull ; 
but  when  the  symptoms,  instead  of 
yielding  and  improving,  go  on  steadily 
increasing  in  severity,  it  may  generally 
be  concluded,  that  there  is  some  greater 
mischief  done  than  a mere  concussion. 
A simple  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the 
head  is  not  always  attended  by  urgent 
symptoms,  and  many  cases  are  weU 
known  in  which  the  skull  has  been 
undoubtedly  extensively  fractured  with- 
out any  mischief  resulting.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  base  of  the  skull 
is  fractured,  generally  indicated  by 
bleeding  from  the  ears,  there  is  a great 
probability  of  the  large  vessels  at  the 
base  or  the  brain  being  ruptured,  and 
of  consequent  pressure  upon  the  brain 
from  extravasated  blood.  When  a 
bony  growth  gradually  takes  place 
from  the  interior  of  the  skull,  the 
symptoms  are  so  obscure  as  to  require 
the  skill  of  a practised  surgeon  to  de- 
tect the  existence  of  the  mischief,  and 
even  with  aU  his  acumen,  the  opinion 
formed  may  be  without  a correspond- 
ing foundation. 

357.  Matter  or  Pns  when  thrown 
out  as  the  result  of  inflammation  will 
produce  all  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy 
by  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon 
the  brain,  but  being  a sequel  to  inflam- 
mation in  most  cases,  it  is  better  to 
consider  it  as  a part  of  that  disease. 

Sub- SECT.  C. — ImoPATinc  Inflam- 

jiation  of  the  Brain  and  its 

Membranes. 

358.  Inflammation  of  the  Brain 
itself  (phrenitis),  and  of  its  membranes 
(meningitis)  have  been  distinguished  by 
most  modem  ivriters  as  two  separate 
diseases,  and  so  no  doubt  they  are, 
and  post  mortem  examinations  show 
that  the  one  often  exists  without  tlie 
other  ; but  the  symptoms  of  the  two 


have  never  yet  been  so  clearly  made 
out  as  to  satisfy  the  professional  en- 
quirer; and  it  is  consequently  useless  to 
attempt  to  give  any  criterion  by  which 
the  amateur  may  hope  to  be  able  to 
effect  the  task.  I shall,  therefore,  de- 
scribe the  usual  symptoms  which  are 
common  to  them;  at  the  same  time 
remarking,  thatif  the  disease  is  made 
out  to  be  either  of  them,  it  is  high 
time  that  the  best  medical  aid  wliicb 
is  at  hand  should  be  summoned,  so 
that  after  all  the  matter  is  one  of 
little  interest  to  any  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession.  Acute 
Inflammation  of  the  Brain,  some- 
times called  hmin  fener,  commences 
suddenly  with  great  irritation  or 
excitement  of  the  mental  faculties. 
There  is  intense  pain  extending  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  head,  violent  deli- 
rium, with  extreme  acuteness  of  the  or- 
gans of  sense,  so  that  the  faintest  light 
or  the  slightest  sound  is  insuflerable. 
The  eyes  are  wild,  bright,  and  red, 
ivith  contracted  pupils;  pulse  rapid, 
full,  and  hard;  tongue  di-y  and  red, 
often  tremulous ; respiration  quicker 
than  natural,  with  the  other  general 
symptoms  of  fever — namely,  hot  skin, 
scanty  and  high-coloured  urine,  and 
occasional  rigors.  In  very  bad  cases, 
there  are  often  convulsions,  or  some- 
times rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  part 
of  the  body,  or  in  milder  ones, 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face. 
When  these  symptoms  have  existed 
for  some  hours,  varying  from  twelve 
to  sixty  without  diminution,  collapse 
comes  on,  with  subsuUus  tendinum, 
freedom  from  pain,  stupor,  and  coma, 
which  are  soon  followed  by  death. 
The  chief  diseases  with  which  it  can 
be  confounded  are  typhus  fever  and 
delirium  tremens;  from  the  former  of 
which  it  may  be  knoivn  by  its  rapid 
onset,  and  from  the  latter  by  the 
symptoms  detailed  at  par.  351.  From 
mania  it  may  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  general  sjmptoms  of  inflam- 
mation. 

359.  Chronic  Inflammation  of 
THE  Brain  may  be  confined  to  the 
membranes  or  to  part  qf  its  substance, 
the  whole  brain  when  inflamed  being 
invariably  acutely  attacked.  The  signs 
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of  the  former  are,  slight  delirium 
soon  passing  into  a state  of  mental 
excitement,  and  subsiding  into  a state 
of  idiotcy.  These  symptoms  are  ac- 
companied by  a dull  aching  pain  in 
the  head,  and  by  general  symptoms 
of  slight  inflammation — namely,  a pulse 
not  nearly  so  rapid  as  in  the  acute  form, 
a cooler  skin,  and  less  suffusion  of  the 
eyes,  which  indeed  are  sometimes  little 
altered,  except  in  expression.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  disease  to  detect,  and 
may  easily  be  confounded  with  mania. 
IbUlTEU,  CHROinC  INIXAJIMATIONS  OF 
THE  brjUN  are  also  not  very  easy  of 
detection,  being  often  insidious  in  their 
approach,  and  the  symptoms  easily 
referrible  to  congestion  from  some  one 
of  the  causes  mentioned  imder  the 
sub-sect.  A.  It  comes  on  slowly,  with 
a flxed,  deep  seated  pain  in  the  head, 
dimness  of  sight,  and  giddiness.  Very 
often  there  are  cramps  in  the  extremi- 
ties, with  a sensation  of  tingling  in 
them,  and  an  unsteady  gait  in  walking. 
These  symptoms  are  unaccompanied 
by  fever;  but  the  general  health  is 
always  more  or  less  impaired,  and  the 
mind  is  restless,  and  incapable  of  being 
applied  to  any  subject  long  together. 
When  they  arc  allowed  to  go  on  for 
any  length  of  time  mthout  relief, 
there  is  generally  a sudden  attack  of 
coma  or  convulsions;  or  perhaps,  a 
partial  paralysis  is  the  first  symptom 
remarked,  and  this  may  even  be  tem- 
porarily removed  witliout  the  disease 
yielding,  in  which  case  a second  attack 
is  almost  sure  to  take  place.  In 
some  cases  the  progress  is  stUl  more 
slow  and  obscure,  and  the  pai-alysis  is 
tlie  first  prominent  symptom  observed. 
Here  the  muscles  affected  are  generally 
those  of  the  legs,  and  the  spine  is  the 
part  chiefly  diseased,  though  sometimes 
the  brain  is  also  implicated.  The  mind 
is  generally  debilitated  as  well  as  the 
body,  but  exceptions  to  this  occasionally 
take  place.  In  this  disease  the  legs  are 
dragged  over  the  ground,  without  the 
power  of  lifting  the  foot,  and  the 
catching  of  the  too  is  often  the  first 
symptom  noticed  by  the  patient.  These 
partial  diseases  of  the  brain  are  usually 
attended  by  either  softening  (rammol- 
uaaemenl),  or  by  hardening  of  its  sub- 


stance, both  being  results  of  chronic 
inflammation ; or  the  brain  may  waste 
{atrophy),  or  it  may  enlarge  or  grow 
unnaturally  {hypertrophy).  Softening 
arises  from  the  pouring  out  of  pus 
into  its  texture  {white  or  yelloio  soft- 
ening), or  of  blood  (red  softening); 
while  hardening  is  the  result  of  the 
deposition  of  lymph  amongst  its  fibres. 
Besides  these  alterations  of  structure, 
as  the  result  of  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion, the  brain  is  also  subject  to  the 
tubercular  deposit,  which  is  of  a 
scrofulous  character,  and  ends  in  pro- 
ducing inflammation ; andto  cancer  and 
other  mabgnant  diseases,  all  interfering 
with  its  functions,  p.Txtly  by  the  pres- 
sui'c  which  they  exert  upon  it,  and 
pai-tly  by  their  presence  causing  con- 
gestion or  inflammation. 

360.  Hydrocephaxus  has  been 
already  alluded  to  at  page  79.  It 
may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  In 
acute  hydrocephalus,  there  is  almost 
always  some  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  existing  for  a shorter  or 
longer  period  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  disorder  in  the  functions  of 
the  brain.  The  appetite  is  either  very 
capricious,  or  it  is  lost ; the  tongue 
furred,  and  the  breath  foul.  The 
stools  are  almost  always  unnatural, 
and  either  deficient  in  bile,  or,  if  there 
is  any  present,  it  is  of  a dark  green 
colour.  Costiveness  also  generally 
exists  of  an  obstinate  character ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  may 
take  iflace,  from  the  irritating  nature 
of  the  secretions.  The  urine  is  high- 
coloured  and  scanty,  the  skin  is  pale, 
and  the  features  shrunk.  IV'lien  these 
s^ptoms  have  existed  some  little 
time,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  coin- 
cidentally with  them,  there  may  be 
noticed  a general  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  especially  of  tlie 
functions  of  the  brain,  as  indicated  by 
a languor  and  drowsiness,  with  dis- 
turbed and  restless  sleep;  also  by 
slight  pains  in  the  head,  and  soreness 
in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The 
child  becomes  silent,  and,  though 
irritable,  it  is  not  capable  of  being 
roused  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  of 
its  usual  means  of  amusement ; yet 
there  is  very  little  complaint  made. 
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snd  careless  nurses  are  apt  to  overlook 
these  manifestations  of  a disease  so 
alarming  in  its  after  progress.  As  the 
attack  progresses,  however,  flushings 
and  chilliness  alternate,  and  the  mus- 
cular power  is  sUghtly  beyond  the 
control,  so  that  the  gait  becomes 
unsteady  and  even  staggering ; but 
these  are  not  generally  developed 
until  a later  stage.  Beyond  these,  the 
following  may  be  noticed  as  occasional 
signs  of  the  advent  of  hydrocephalus. 
A frequent,  sharp,  parrot-like  cry, 
■without  any  apparent  cause ; clenching 
of  the  fist,  ■with  the  thumb  inside  the 
fingers ; a half-convulsive  throwing 
back  of  the  head,  and  a great  and 
unusual  wakefulness.  The  child  is 
now  unable  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  head;  is  constantly  sighing,  and 
looks  dejected,  with  a dull  leaden 
eye,  now  and  then  lighted  up  by  an 
expression  of  pain  and  anxiety.  A 
strong  light  is  complained  of,  and  if 
admitted,  occasions  frowning  and  cries 
of  pain.  The  bowels  are  still  more 
deranged,  and  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  sharp.  There  are  frequent 
flushes  of  heat,  accompanied  by  sharp 
local  pains,  especially  in  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  abdomen.  In  severe  and 
very  acute  cases,  the  fever  often  runs 
very  high,  and  the  symptoms  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  infantile  remittent, 
which  can  be  referred  to  at  page  29. 
If  the  inflammation  or  congestion  of 
the  brain  is  very  severe,  the  fonta- 
nelles  are  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  scalp,  and  are  felt  to 
beat  strongly  under  tlie  finger;  while 
the  whole  of  the  head  is  hot,  and  the 
child  screams  ■with  pain,  which  is 
referred  to  the  head  by  the  hand 
being  constantly  carried  to  it.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the 
head-symptoms,  and  indeed  the  whole 
group,  vary  considerably,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  any  clear 
idea  of  the  disease  as  to  severity,  the 
forms  in  which  it  appears  being  almost 
countless,  and  requiring  a description 
of  twenty  or  thirty  cases  to  include 
them  aU.  Still,  it  will  be  found  that, 
tliough  varying  in  degree,  the  type  of 
any  one  may  be  observed  in  the  sot 
given  above,  that  being  the  most  usual, 


and  the  symptoms  probably  presenting 
themselves  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
■with  slight  modifications,  according  to 
age  and  temperament.  After  a week 
or  ten  days  of  the  period  of  active 
mischief,  the  symptoms  either  abate, 
or  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
effusion  has  taken  place,  as  charac- 
terised by  ccmsUint  squinting,  convul- 
sions, or  coma.  At  first,  the  shrill 
screams  are  more  marked  than  ever; 
but  afterwards  they  gradually  subside, 
and  the  drowsiness,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  marked,  merges  iu 
more  or  less  complete  insensibility  to 
all  external  impre-ssions,  varied  by 
convulsions.  These  may  be  of  every 
degree,  from  slight  twitching  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  up  to  violent 
contractions  of  the  whole  body. 
When  these  last  occur,  the  one  side 
is  generally  soon  paralysed,  the  other 
continuing  to  be  occasionally  con- 
■vulsed ; at  the  same  time,  there  is 
often  a raving  delirium,  with  moaning, 
and  rolling  of  the  head  from  side  to 
side.  The  cheeks  are  alternately 
flushed  and  pale ; the  eyes  half  shut, 
and  the  wlutes  red,  while  the  cornea 
looks  glazed  and  dim.  The  teeth-  are 
almost  always  ground  together  vio- 
lently ; the  feet  and  hands  now  grow 
cold,  while  the  head  in  turn  is  hot, 
with  an  increasing  and  permanent 
fulness  at  the  fontanellcs,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  pulsate  so  strongly  ns 
before.  The  pulse  grows  weaker  and 
weaker,  the  respiration  unequal  and 
stertorous ; and  at  last  a convulsion, 
more  vioient  than^  usual,  puts  an  end  to 
the  anxieties  of  the  attendants.  The 
length  of  this  stage  varies  from  one 
day,  or  even  less,  to  two  or  three 
weeks ; so  that  it  wilt  bo  readily 
understood  that  the  whole  disease 
runs  a very  uncertain  course  in  point 
of  duration,  the  average  being  pro- 
bably three  weeks.  In  very  young 
infants,  it  often  runs  its  course  in  a 
week  or  ten  days ; and  in  children  of 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  four,  five,  and 
six  weeks  mil  frequently  elapse  before 
the  recovery  is  clear,  or  death  takes 
place. 

381.  Chroxic  Hydrocephalus  Is 
a very  different  disease  to  that  already 
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described,  and  its  advent  is  so  insidious 
that,  mtil  the  enlargement  of  the  head 
occasioned  by  the  effusion  of  serum,  is 
manifest,  it  is  very  seldom  discovered  or 
discoverable.  It  may  even  exist  prior 
to  birth  ; and  instances  of  enormously 
distended  brains  are  weU  known  to 
every  practitioner  of  experience  in  the 
department  of  midwifery.  When  the 
head  becomes  very  much  enlarged,  as 
the  face  retains  its  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, the  countenance  seen  in  front 
assumes  a triangular  form ; and  the 
patient  being  unable  to  support  the 
enormous  weight,  the  head  ftUls  on  one 
shoulder  or  the  other.  The  sections  of 
the  skull  continue  open,  and,  indeed, 
spread  considerably  in  bad  cases,  so 
that  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  may  be 
felt  along  their  course.  Sometimes  a 
tumour  win  make  its  appearance  at 
some  point,  indicating  a giving  way  of 
the  membranes  there  from  the  enor- 
mous pressure.  At  other  times,  however, 
the  head  is  very  little  increased  in  size, 
but  this  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
When  the  disease  comes  on  at  the  age 
of  two  or  three  years,  there  is  gene- 
rally more  or  less  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  evidenced  by  un- 
usual irritability  of  temper,  loss  of 
memory,  and  general  debility.  Epi- 
leptic fits  often  appear,  and  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  enlarges  in  a remarkable 
manner  accompanied  sometimes  by 
amaurosis,  as  indicated  by  evident 
blindness.  By  shaking  the  head,  or 
when  gentle  pressure  is  made  by  the 
fingers  on  the  fontanelles,  stupefaction 
is  produced.  Hearing  is  also  impaired, 
and  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  are 
sometimes  lost,  or  very  nearly  so, 
though  these  are  generally  retained 
longer  than  the  others ; grinding  of 
the  teeth  is  so  constant,  as  always  to 
occasion  alarm,  when  united  with 
other  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The 
saliva  dribbles  from  the  mouth,  and 
the  countenance  wears  a half-idiotic 
look,  which  is  very  painful  to  the 
friends  of  the  poor  little  patient.  The 
functions  of  the  digestive  organs  are 
badly  performed;  but  the  appetite  is 
very  often  voracious  at  first,  occa- 
wonally  followed,  however,  by  vomit- 
ting ; and  there  is  generally  obstinate 


constipation,  with  light-coloured  evacu- 
ations. The  urine  is  scanty  and  high- 
coloured,  and  perspiration  is  rare,  but 
the  skin  is  greasy  and  offensive  in 
odour.  As  the  disorder  advances,  the 
pulse  and  respiration  become  affected, 
the  patient  sighs  continually,  and  a 
cough  often  occurs,  which  is  of  a 
spasmodic  nature.  There  is  consider- 
able unsteadiness  of  gait ; and  involun- 
tary startings  of  the  limbs  are  a very 
peculiar  sign  of  the  disease.  The  in- 
tellect is  generally  impaired  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  and  sevelity  of 
the  disease ; and  at  length  it  is  so  far  in 
abeyance,  that  the  patient  becomes  a 
mere  automaton,  and  vegetates  rather 
than  lives.  Yet  there  are  cases  on 
record  in  which  the  head  has  reached 
an  enormous  size  without  loss  of  intel- 
lect, and  all  the  senses  being  even 
more  active  than  usual.  Chronic 
hydrocephalus  may  take  its  rise  either 
before  birth  or  after  it,  or  more 
rarely  during  the  later  periods  of 
childhood.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
is  various.  If  congenital,  death  takes 
place  at  or  very  soon  after  birth  ; and 
if  it  comes  on  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  the  child  rarely  lives  through 
the  tliird.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
brain  becomes  habituated  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fluid,  and  life  is  prolonged 
to  a late  period,  instances  being  known 
in  wliich  hydrocephalic  patients,  TOth 
largely  distended  brains,  have  reached 
the  middle  period  of  life.  There  are 
also  instances  of  recovery,  either  by 
absorption  of  the  fluid,  or  from  its 
evacuation  by  art. 

302.  The  Causes  of  hydrocepha- 
lus are  but  obscurely  revealed  to  us, 
though  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
some  families  are  peculiarly  predis- 
posed to  it.  Mechanical  injuries, 
such  as  falls  or  blows,  are  supposed  to 
originate  it ; and  suppression  of  cuta- 
neoi«  eruptions  also  gets  the  credit  in 
some  instances,  probably  with  reason. 
The  rapid  development  of  the  brain 
at  the  season  of  life  when  hydroce- 
phalus is  prevalent,  renders  that 
organ  peculiarly  liable  to  disturbance 
of  the  circulation;  and  there  is  little 
doubt,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
development  of  the  brain,  and  ita 
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stimulation  by  the  attendants  of  the 
child,  will  be  the  tendency  to  this 
disease.  Scrofulous  children  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  it ; and,  when  they 
have  a large  brain,  with  an  excitable 
temperament,  great  caution  should 
invariably  be  exercised  in  allowfng  of 
any  additional  stimulus  beyond  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  child  to 
investigate  every  subject  within  its 
reach.  Disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs,  difficult  dentition,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  small-pox,  are  all  occa- 
sionally precursors  of  the  disease ; and 
lastly,  maternal  frights  during  preg- 
nancy, are  alleged  by  some  writers, 
but  with  how  much  cause  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  though,  reasoning  from  ana- 
logy, it  may  probably  be  assumed 
that  they  deserve  some  credit  in  this 
emuneration. 

363.  The  precise  nature  of  the 
disease  is  always  either  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  the  membranes,  which 
may  either  be  confined  to  them,  or,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  co-incident  with  a 
similar  condition  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  cranium.  Therefore,  although 
hydrocephalus  is  considered  as  a 
disease  in  itself,  it  is  really  only  an 
unfortunately  fatal  symptom  of  general 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  which  manifests  itself  by  an 
oozing  of  water  through  the  serous 
membrane  covering  and  lining  that 
organ.  From  this  it  may  readily  be 
understood  that  the  disease  which  we 
call  hydrocephalus  often  goes  on  to 
destroy  life  by  interfering  with  the 
functions  of  the  brain  at  a stage  prior 
to  that  in  which  serum  is  poured  out. 
This  delicate  organ  will  not  bear  ex- 
cessive congestion  or  inflammation,  if 
sufficient  to  impair  its  controlling 
power  over  the  general  system,  and, 
as  a consequence,  death  ensues,  from 
a cause  which,  if  somewhat  less  severe, 
would  have  allowed  life  to  linger  until 
it  was  annihilated  by  the  pressm-e  due 
to  the  effused  fluid.  Many  parents 
are  surprised  at  being  told  that  their 
cliildren  have  died  of  hydrocephalus, 
and  have  met  the  assertion  by  the 
objection  that  the  head  was  not 
increased  in  size ; and,  if  it  has  been 
opened,  and  no  water  found,  a still 


greater  amount  of  scepticism  is  ex- 
pressed. Nevertheless,  it  is  the  name 
wliich  is  defective  in  such  a case,  and 
not  the  medical  attendant,  who  has 
been  compelled  to  use  the  only  one 
which  is  adopted  by  nosologists,  and 
has  perhaps  not  thought  it  worth  his 
attention  to  endeavour  to  explain  the 
apparent  anomaly.  Such  false  rea- 
soning, however,  often  has  taken  place; 
and  if  the  case  is  allowed  to  remain 
unexplained,  it  will  leave  a sting  in  the 
breasts  of  the  relations  of  the  child, 
which  it  is  neither  humane  to  them,  nor 
politic  to  the  profession  to  allow.  For 
these  reasons,  I have  dwelt  at  greater 
length  on  this  subject  than  its  im- 
portance might  otherwise  admit  of. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  this 
effusion  may  be  the  result  of  mere 
passive  congestion,  or  of  active  con- 
gestion, or  absolute  inflammation  of  the 
brain — three  conditions  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  their  contents,  which  are 
quite  different  in  their  nature,  as  we 
have  seen  at  page  41,  and  in  the  treat- 
ment required,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
find,  when  the  treatment  of  disease 
comes  imder  consideration. 

Sub-Sect.  D. — ^Effects  of  Inflam- 
mation OF  THE  Brain. 

364.  Paralysis  or  Palsy  is  always 
a disease  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
may  or  may  not  depend  upon  inflam- 
mation of  its  structure,  aud  although 
generally  showing  itself  secondarily  in 
the  loss  of  muscular  power,  it  is  not 
always  so,  as  there  may  be  a paralysis 
of  sight,  taste,  or  hearing,  or  in  many 
cases  of  sensation  in  the  skin.  Dike 
headache,  it  may  be  considered  to  be 
a symptom  of  some  special  disease, 
rather  than  a disease  in  itself;  and  it  is 
mostly  dependent  upon  organic  change 
in  the  great  nervous  centres.  It  is  gene- 
rally divided  into  two  leading  kinds, 
viz. — paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  setisa- 
tio7i,  aud  paralysis  of  the  nerves  qf 
motion. 

365.  Paralysis  of  the  Neri-es  of 
Sensation  may  be  of  the  nerve  of 
sight  (amaurosis),  or  of  hearing  (dec{f- 
ness),  or  of  the  sense  of  smell,  or  that 
of  taste,  or  lastly  of  the  ordinary 
nerves  of  sensation  throughout  the 
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body.  The  symptoms  of  each  of  these 
are  so  well  known,  as  to  need  no 
description,  with  the  exception  of 
amaurosis  and  deafness,  which  will  be 
described  imder  the  special  disease  of 
the  eye  and  ear. 

366.  Paralysis  of  the  nerves  of 
Motion  may  be  either  general  when 
the  injmy  or  disease  implicates  the 
whole  of  the  nerves  of  the  body,  as 
for  instance,  in  what  is  called  a 
broken-neck,  or  it  may  be  of  one  side 
only  (hemiplegia),  or  confined  to  the 
lower  half  of  the  body  (paraplegia),  or 
it  may  extend  to  the  motor  nerves  of 
the  face,  and  is  then  called  facial 
paralysis.  Again,  it  may  be  confined 
to  certain  other  limited  sets  of  nerves, 
as  in  the  vrrist-drop,  peculiar  to  lead- 
palsy,  or  lastly,  there  may  be  a trem- 
bling kind  of  palsy,  in  which  the  power 
is  not  wholly  lost,  and  which  is  called 
the  shaking  palsy. 

367.  Hemiplegia  occurs  most  fre- 
quently on  the  left  side,  and  generally 
comes  on  suddenly,  either  with  or 
after  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  The 
power  of  jmotion  may  be  either  wholly 
or  partially  lost,  and  sensation  may  or 
may  not  accompany  it.  The  mental 
faculties  are  sometimes  impaired,  and  at 
first  they  almost  always  suffer,  for  it  is 
seldom  that  the  memory  is  quite  as 
good  after  an  attack  as  before.  The 
arm  is  generally  the  first  to  be  attacked, 
and  the  last  to  recover  its  power.  The 
seat  of  the  disease  is  within  the  brain 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  affected. 

368.  Paraplegia,  when  complete, 
is  marked  by  entire  loss  of  motion  and 
sensibility  in  the  lower  extremities, 
including  also  the  bladder  and  rectum. 
The  urine  is  generally  highly  ammo- 
niacal,  and  inclined  to  deposit  phos- 
phate of  lime.  In  the  milder  forms 
the  legs  are  merely  weaker  than  usual, 
with  a tendency  to  drag  the  toe,  and 
a tingling  or  numbness  of  the  skin. 
Tlie  disease  is  generally  due  to  softening 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  result  of  chronic 
inflammation,  or  to  an  accident  to  the 
spine,  in  which  the  cord  is  involved, 
or  sometimes  to  spinal  disease,  the 
bones  pressing  upon  the  cord. 

369.  Paralysis  of  the  Pace  is 
tuarked  by  a loss  of  power  in  the 
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muscles  of  the  face  only,  so  that  the 
two  sides  are  not  symmetrical,  and  the 
mouth  is  dravra  away  \om  the  affected 
side.  At  first  sight,  the  ordinary  ob- 
server would  conclude  that  the  opposite 
of  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case ; but, 
on  examination,  he  will  see  that  the 
paralysed  side  being  relaxed,  thehealthy 
muscles  contract,  and  drag  it  towards 
themselves.  It  is  due  to  some  disease 
or  pressure  upon  the  roots  of  the 
nerves  which  supply  these  muscles. 

370.  Lead  Palsy,  or  wrist-drop  is 
so  clearly  marked  by  the  loss  of  powei  in 
the  extensors  of  the  hand  and  wrist, 
attacking  only  those  who  use  lead,  that 
it  is  needless  to  describe  it  more  fuUy. 
It  begins  very  gradually,  by  a sensation 
of  weakness  in  the  ivrist,  which  goes 
on  by  degrees,  until  the  hand  is  quite 
useless ; the  fingers,  though  capable  of 
contraction,  are  beyond  the  control  in 
attempting  to  open  the  hand  without 
aid. 

371.  Shaking  Palsy  is  also  a gra- 
dually encroaching  kind  of  this  affec- 
tion, showing  itself  first  in  the  hands, 
arms,  and  neck,  which  can  never  be 
kept  still,  and  afterwards  attacking  the 
lower  limbs.  It  generally  goes  off  dur- 
ing sleep,  except  in  the  very  advanced 
condition,  when  occasionally  it  happens 
that  the  shaking  continues  even  then. 
Mastication  and  swallowing  are  per- 
formed by  snatches;  and  at  last  the 
evacuations  pass  involuntarily,  and  come 
away  constantly.  It  is  often  the  result 
of  hard  drinking  of  spirits,  but  it  some- 
times follows  inflammation  and  soft- 
ening of  the  spinal  cord  from  other 
causes. 

372.  Headache  can  scarcely  be 
called  a disease  in  itself,  being  rather  a 
s^pnptom  of  some  general  or  partial 
disturbance  of  the  brain,  or  some  of  its 
coverings,  or  of  sympathy  -with  some 
other  organ ; but  this  last  is  generally 
more  or  less  caused  by  a physical 
alteration  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  head. 
Nevertheless,  for  convenience’s  sake,  it 
will  be  well  to  treat  it  here  as  a is- 
tinct  disease,  so  that  the  inquirer  may 
be  able,  when  an  attack  of  it  is  before 
him,  to  ascertain  its  precise  nature  and 
cause.  The  following  are  enumerated 
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by  writers  on  the  subject  as  the  most 
usual  causes  of  headache,  viz.,  — 1, 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cranium; 2,  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  frontal  sinus ; 
3,  mental  excitement;  4,  stronger  long- 
continued  impressions  on  the  senses  of 
sight,  or  hearing ; 5,  excessive  impetus 
of  blood  to  the  head ; 6,  impeded 
return  of  blood  from  the  head;  7, 
congestion  of  the  brain ; 8,  suppres- 
sion of  perspiration,  urine,  bile,  &c, ; 
9,  inflammation  of  the  brain ; 10, 
organic  disease  within  the  head;  11, 
sympathy  with  the  stomach ; 12,  con- 
stipation; 13,  the  use  of  narcotics  or 
stimulants ; 14,  worms  in  the  intes- 
tines ; 15,  changes  in  the  pressure  or 
heat  of  the  atmosphere  ; 1C,  neuralgia. 
Many  of  them  have  been  already  treated 
of;  and  it  remains,  therefore,  only  to 
consider  the  following,  namely — the 
rheumatic,  congestive,  dyspgjtic  or  sym- 
pathetic,  periodic,  and  organic  forms  of 
headache. 

373.  Rheumatic  Headache  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  back  and 
front  of  the  head,  where  the  thin 
layers  of  the  occipito  frontalis  muscles 
are  expanded,  and  also  in  some  cases 
extending  to  the  temporal  muscles 
just  above  and  in  front  of  the  ear. 
The  pain  is  generally  inclined  to  remit 
at  times,  and  shoots  from  point  to 
point,  often  running  downwards  along 
tlie  jaw — the  muscles  of  which  are 
sometimes  implicated  at  the  same 
time.  The  pain  is  almost  always 
worst  at  night ; and  it  may  be  in- 
creased by  deep  pressure  or  rubbing  of 
the  scalp  against  the  bones  beneath. 
It  is  generally  the  result  of  some  expo- 
sure to  cold,  especially  a draught  of  air ; 
and  those  who  are  once  attacked  by  it 
are  liable  to  frequent  retm-ns.  The  sto- 
mach is  usually  more  or  less  disordered, 
but  in  other  respects  there  is  seldom 
much  constitutional  disturbance. 

374.  The  Congestive  Headache 
is  characterised  by  an  obtuse  pain  in 
the  whole  of  the  head,  wliich  is  worst 
at  the  fere  and  back  parts.  It  occurs 
in  three  different  kinds  of  constitution, 
namely — in  those  over-loaded  with 
blood ; in  those  whose  brains  ore  of 
such  feeble  material  as  to  be  incapable 


of  bearing  the  slightest  derangement 
of  circulation;  and  in  those  whose 
nervous  system  is  so  irritable  as  to  be 
constantly  upsetting  the  balance  of 
the  circulation.  It  is  necessary  to 
consider  these  variations  in  treating 
congestive  headache,  as  the  manage- 
ment of  it  would  vary  greatly  in  the  three 
classes.  Wlien  headache  occurs  with 
this  overloaded  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels, the  countenance  is  bloated,  the 
eyes  are  full  and  red,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  features  is  dull  and  inani- 
mate. The  liver  is  generally  sluggish, 
and  there  is  a great  tendency  to  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  followed  by 
apoplexy  or  paralysis.  If  headache 
attacks  the  weak  brain,  it  is  usual  in 
those  who  have  been  afflicted  with 
some  long  continued  discharge,  which 
has  reduced  the  strength  of  all  the 
organs,  but  especially  of  the  brain,  but 
having  from  some  cause  ceased  to  con- 
tinue, there  is  a sudden  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  without  a corres- 
ponding accession  of  strength  in  the 
head.  In  such  cases  there  is  usually  a 
pale  aud  sallow  countenance,  a slow 
and  languid  pulse.  The  feet  often 
swell,  and  the  slightest  exertion  is 
followed  by  excessive  fatigue,  with 
palpitation  and  increase  of  the  pain 
in  the  head.  In  the  irritable  tempe- 
rament, the  mind  and  the  whole 
nervous  system  witli  it  have  generally 
been  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the 
body;  and  the  heart  is  susceptible  of 
the  slightest  stimulus,  so  that  any 
emotion  is  sure  to  set  it  beating  more 
rapidly  than  usual,  wliile  the  brain  is 
so  delicate  in  its  organization  that  this 
produces  intense  pain  of  the  kind 
wliich  is  called  a “Viervous  headache.” 
ITemales  are  particularly  subject  to 
this  form  of  headache,  especially  those 
who  do  not  take  sufficient  exercise, 
and  who  indulge  in  the  exciting  occu- 
pation of  novel-reading  to  tlio  exclusion 
of  more  temperate  recreations. 

375.  The  Dtspeptic  ok  Sympa- 
thetic Headache  is  produced  in 
many  people  by  any  cause  which  up- 
sets either  their  stomach,  fiver,  or 
bowels.  Thus,  in  some  persons,  it  occurs 
after  the  slightest  error  in  diet,  or  even 
in  consequence  of  waiting  half-an-hour 
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beyond  the  time  of  the  accustomed 
mod.  Very  often  the  sufferers  from 
this  species  of  headache  can  use  their 
brains  to  any  .extent  without  injury, 
as  long  as  they  keep  their  stomachs 
and  bowels  in  good  order,  showing  that 
tlie  fault  is  not  radically  in  the  brain 
itself,  but  in  the  digestive  organs.  This 
form  of  headache  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing as  it  is  connected  with  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  or  with  torpidity  of 
the  liver,  or  with  constipation,  which 
last  is  very  apt  to  co-exist  with  the 
second  of  the  two  causes,  the  non- 
secrction  of  bile  being  very  often  its 
chief  cause.  In  the  stomach  or  sick- 
headache  the  pain  is  generally  over  one 
eye  or  temple,  and  the  ball  itself  is 
often  exquisitely  tender.  The  pain 
may  be  dull  or  acute,  but  is  more 
commonly  the  latter,  and  sometimes 
there  is  even  an  evident  increase  of  the 
action  in  the  temporal  arteries  during 
its  continuance  Sick-headache  when 
complete  usually  makes  its  appearance 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  is 
accompanied  tvith  a most  digressing 
nausea,  often  increasing  to  absolute 
vomiting  of  the  mere  contents  of  the 
stomach.  The  pain  and  sickness  gene- 
rally last  the  whole  day,  and  even 
through  the  night  and  part  of  the 
next  day,  beyond  which  period  it  is 
rare  to  find  it  extend.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  much  more  gentle  and 
transient  in  its  course,  comes  on  at  any 
hour  when  the  stomach  is  upset  by 
mental  agitation,  or  from  fasting  too 
long,  and  then  generally  lasts  through 
the  night,  disappearing  the  next  mom- 
irig  if  sleep  has  been  obtained.  The 
headache  produced  by  torpid  liver  or 
constipation,  or  by  both  occurring  to- 
gether, is  much  more  dull  in  its  kind, 
and  more  gradual  in  its  onset.  It  also 
varies  more  in  degree,  which  seems  to 
depend  exactly  upon  the  amount. of 
torpidity,  or  the  extent  and  duration 
of  the  constipation.  Many  people  suffer 
from  the  slightest  amount  of  either,  so 
tliat  the  moment  the  bile  ceases  to  flow 
in  its  proper  quantity,  the  head  becomes 
dull  and  inclined  to  ache,  the  symp- 
toms going  off  after  a ride  on  horse- 
^ 5°od  walk,  or  any  cause 
which  will  set  the  liver  going,  go  also 


the  postponement  of  the  usual,  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels  even  for  half-an-hour, 
win  give  many  people  a headache  for' 
the  rest  of  the  day,  while  others  may 
defer  this  healthy  process  for  days,  or 
even  weeks,  without  suffering  any  dis- 
comfort. In  both  these  last  causes, 
however,  there  appears  reason  to  be- 
heve  that  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
brain  is  mechanically  as  well  as  chemi- 
cally affected  by  the  torpidity  in  the 
secretion  of  bUe,  and  by  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
intestines  and  the  general  contents  of 
the  pelvis,  which  accompanies  consti- 
pation. 

376.  Periodic  Headache  is  so 
generally  confined  to  the  forehead, 
that  it  has  received  the  name  of  brow- 
ache,  while  others  have  given  it  the 
title  of  neuralgia  of  the  head,  aU  being 
names  which  have  no  definite  meaning, 
and  only  serving  to  let  us  know  that 
the  disease  in  question  is  of  a nature 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  The 
periodic  form  is,  however,  peculiar  to 
it;  and  sometimes  the  returns  are  as 
well  marked  as  in  ague  itself,  though 
the  intervals  are  commonly  longer, 
and  often  extend  to  weeks  or  months. 
Sometimes,  exactly  one-half  of  the 
head  is  affected,  while  the  other  is 
quite  free  from  pain,  and  this  is  the 
fonn  known  as  hemiorania.  Periodic 
headache  resembles  the  rheumatic 
form,  in  some  respects ; but  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  regu- 
larity of  its  attacks,  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  soreness  which  is  so  conspicuous 
in  the  latter. 

377.  Headache  depending  upon 
organic  disease  is  as  rare  as  the  disease 
itself,  and  can  scarcely  be  detected 
by  any  symptoms  during  life.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary,  therefore,  to  enlarge 
upon  it  here. 

Sob-Sect.  E. — Congestion  and  In- 

EEASIMATION  OF  THE  SPIN..tE  CORD. 

378.  Inflammation  of  the  Spinal 
Cord  is  marked  by  a dull  aching  sen- 
sation in  the  spine,  with  partial  or 
entire  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion.  The  intellect  is  not  impaired- 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  is 
the  derangement  of  the  nerves  which 
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are  connected  with  that  part.  Thus, 
if  the  cord  in  the  neck  is  affected,  the 
arms  are  paralysed,  or  permanently 
contracted  or  convulsed,  and  afterwards 
paralysed.  AYhen  the  back  is  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  the  lower  limbs  are 
more  or  less  affected  in  the  same  way ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion and  of  the  abdomen  are  slightly 
cramped  or  convulsed.  Should  the 
lumbar  portion  be  the  part  to  which 
the  disease  is  confined,  paraplegia  more 
or  less  complete  is  the  invariable  con- 
comitant. The  disease  almost  always 
comes  on  insidiously,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied by  great  tenderness  on  pressure 
of  the  part  of  the  spine  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and 
by  pain  when  a very  hot  sponge  is  ap- 
plied, greater  than  is  accounted  for  by 
its  mere  heat. 

379.  Spinal  Ibritation,  or  Acthte 
Congestion  of  the  Cord,  is  almost 
peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  though 
occasionly  met  with  in  young  men  of 
a very  weakly  constitution.  It  is 
marked  by  nearly  the  same  symptoms 
as  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammation, 
but  not  going  on  to  produce  paralysis 
or  convulsion.  There  is  always  more 
or  less  pain  on  pressure  of  the  spine 
when  the  cord  is  congested,  or  on  the 
application  of  a hot  sponge  to  it,  or 
after  walking  or  standing.  This  is 
connected  with  palpitation,  shortness 
of  breathing,  pain  in  the  side,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  constipation,  flatulence, 
and  very  often  with  hysteria. 

380.  Effusion  OF  Blood  or  Serum 
in  the  spinal  canal  causes  pressure  on 
the  cord,  and  is  followed  by  the  same 
symptoms  as  are  detailed  under  the 
head  of  inflammation  of  the  cord,  of 
which  they  are  always  the  effect,  unless 
caused  by  accident. 

Sect.  3. — Congestion  and  Inflam- 
mation OF  THE  Nerves. 

381.  Independently  of  the  effects  of 
disease  in  the  nervous  centres,  and  from 
them  propagated  along  the  nerves, 
these  last  are  also  apparently  subject 
to  local  diseases,  of  the  exact  nature  of 
which  we  know  little  or  nothing.  In 
some  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
congestion  or  inflammation  is  the 


essential  feature  as  in  ordinary  secre- 
tion, but  in  others  the  cause  is  alto- 
gether obscure,  as  in  neuralgia  and 
local  loss  of  sensibility. 

382.  By  Neuralgia  we  understand 
an  obscure  local  pain,  not  connected 
\vith  inflammation  or  organic  change  in 
any  other  structure,  and  though  some- 
times clearly  caused  by  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  the  trunks  of  tlie 
nerves,  yet  in  others  apparently  with- 
out any  such  condition.  It  is,  therefore, 
rather  by  the  presence  of  pain  without 
apparent  cause  for  it,  than  by  any 
other  set  of  symptoms  that  it  can  be 
defined.  In  treating  of  inflammation, 
pain  has  been  set  do^vn  as  one  of  four 
symptoms  constituting  that  diseased 
condition;  but  without  the  other  three 
it  may  exist,  and  receives  the  character 
of  nervous,  or  when  developed  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  name  neu- 
ralgia is  given.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  the  pain  follows  the  eourse 
of  some  nerve,  or  when  it  is  confined 
to  the  exact  space  supplied  with  the 
branches  of  any  particular  nerve.  In 
the  most  marked  cases,  the  pain  is  of 
an  excruciating  kind,  and  is  sharp  and 
stabbing,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed, “ like  a red-hot  knife.”  It 
comes  and  goes  for  a longer  or  shorter 
period,  and  is  often  aggravated  by  the 
slightest  touch  either  of  the  finger  or 
any  other  body,  or  sometimes  by  a 
draught  of  cold  air.  If  the  pain  is  felt 
in  the  face,  near  any  of  the  small  muscles 
there  situated,  some  one  or  two  of 
them  are  generally  spasmodically  af- 
fected, and  slight  twitchings  are  felt 
when  the  pain  comes  on.  The  occur- 
rence of  this  pain  is  so  sharp  and  sudden 
in  the  face,  that  it  is  called  tic  dolourcux, 
which  is  the  name  by  wliich  it  is  most 
commonly  kno^vn.  It  often  comes  on 
after  long  intervals  of  rest  from  it,  and 
then  continues  with  short  intermis- 
sions for  an  imlimiteu  period.  Most 
eommonly  it  attacks  the  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  as  they  spread 
over  the  cheek  and  side  of  the  face. 
Sometimes  a part  of  the  skin  is  exqui- 
sitely tender  to  the  touch,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  hystcrieal  females. 
Hero  the  scat  of  the  pain  is  evidently 
some  obscure  affection  of  the  nen  e^ 
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since  there  is  no  other  sign  of  inflam- 
mation and  nothing  else  to  show  for  it. 
It  is  usual,  therefore,  to  consider  it 
nervous,  and  to  treat  it  accordingly. 

383.  S.ciATiCA  is  a painful  aflection 
of  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  is  known  by 
the  presence  of  an  acute  darting  pain 
down  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  in 
some  cases  along  the  outside  of  the 
leg  to  the  ankle.  It  is  generally  in- 
creased by  firm  pressure  along  the 
course  of  the  nerve.  Tills  disease 
appears  to  consist  in  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  nerve,  as  they  are  found 
loaded  with  blood  if  examined  after 
death.  It  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  rheumatism  of  the  muscles  by 
being  confined  to  the  course  of  the 
nerve,  and  by  not  being  increased  on 
moving  the  limb  or  straining  the 
muscles,  ivithout  implicating  the  nerve. 

384.  Tetanus,  or  locked- jaio  as  it  is 
familiarly  called  in  this  country  from 
one  of  its  most  common  symptoms, 
though  showing  itself  in  the  shape  of 

1 a rigid  spasm  of  some  of  the  muscles 
of  the  body,  is  really  seated  in  the 
nervous  system.  Sometimes  it  comes 
on  without  any  special  cause,  and  is 
then  said  to  be  idiopathic;  but  more 
frequently  it  is  produced  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  some  nerve,  as  for  instance,  after 
an  amputation  or  a lacerated  wound, 
when  it  is  called  traumatic.  The 
symptoms  are  much  the  same  in  either 
case,  commencing  with  a slight  stiff- 
ness of  some  one  or  more  muscles,  and 
gradually  increasing  until  a part  of 
the  body  is  rendered  permanently 
rigid  by  a spasmodic  contraction  of  its 
muscles.  When  those  of  the  jaw  alone 
are  affected,  it  is  called  tristnus  or 
locked-jaw.  If  the  muscles  of  the 
back  are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the 
body  is  bent  into  a bow,  with  the  ab- 
domen prominent,  to  which  the  name 
opisthotonos  is  given ; or,  if  the  con- 
trary takes  place,  and  the  body  is  bont 
forward,  then  it  is  emprosthoionos ; or 
pleurosthotonoSf  if  bent  on  either  side. 
But  generally,  after  either  of  the  above 
varieties  has  existed  for  some  time,  the 
whole  body  becomes  implicated,  and 
every  voluntary  muscle  is  more  or  less 
affected.  These  violent  contractions 
occasion  the  most  excruciating  pain. 


the  respiration  being  partially  sus- 
pended during  their  most  urgent  action, 
whUe  the  action  of  the  heart  is  accele- 
rated, and  the  skin  becomes  hot  and 
feverish.  Every  ten  or  twenty  minutes 
the  contractions  relax  slightly  in 
severity,  but  do  not  entirely  go  off, 
and  they  seem  to  gain  fresh  power 
with  each  succeeding  remission.  Sleep 
is  very  seldom  obtained,  but  if  it  occurs, 
the  attacks  do  not  then  come  on.  In 
fatal  cases,  the  spasms  become  more 
and  more  severe,  the  breathing  is 
laborious,  and  the  strength  is  worn 
out,  death  taking  place  from  suffoca- 
tion, caused,  by  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx.  Sometimes  the  disease 
lasts  as  long  as  two  months,  and  at 
others,  it  has  been  fatal  in  a few  hours. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
it,  the  poisonous  effects  of  strychnine 
being  the  only  similar  affection  of  the 
nervous  system  and  muscles.  Hydro- 
phobia may  perhaps  be  mistaken  for  it ; 
but  the  peculiar  dread  of  liquids  and 
of  a current  of  air  mark  that  disease 
ivith  great  certainty,  and,  in  addition 
also,  there  are  none  of  the  violent 
spasms  of  tetanus. 

385.  Htorophobia  is  first  detected 
by  an  unusual  difficulty  in  swallowing 
liquids,  or  by  a dread  at  the  sound 
of  water  poured  out,  or  of  air  in 
motion.  Each  of  these  produces  a 
peculiar  horror  and  dread ; and,  if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  overcome  the  re- 
luctance to  swallow  a liquid,  there  is 
immediately  a slight  convulsion.  The 
nervous  system  is  in  a highly  irritable 
condition,  so  that  the  sUghtest  noise, 
or  the  contradiction  of  any  expressed 
wish,  stirs  up  a paroxysm  of  alarm 
and  suspicion  which  it  is  painful  to 
witness.  The  eyebrows  are  contracted, 
with  the  eyes  wild,  staring,  and  set. 
There  is  great  thirst,  a dry  tongue, 
and  the  saliva  is  viscid.  The  mind 
remains  sound,  though  the  control 
over  it  is  partly  lost,  so  that  the 
sufferer  is  aware  of  his  irritability,  and 
yet  unable  to  control  it.  Towards  the 
last  there  is  a sense  of  suffocation,  and 
convulsions  actually  occur,  in  one  of 
which  death  generally  takes  place. 

I he  duration  of  the  disease  is  from 
two  to  four  days.  It  is  supposec^  that 
K 
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it  always  follows  the  bite  of  a rabid 
animal,  and  that  an  interval  of  time, 
varying  from  a fortnight  to  many 
months,  always  occurs  between  the 
bite  and  the  outbreak  of  the  disease. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  exact  nature 
of  hydrophobia,  nor  has  any  remedy 
ever  been  discovered  for  it.  As  far 
as  we  know,  it  appears  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  some  intense  excitement 
of  the  nervous  system;  but  this  is 
only  conjecture,  and  is  not  supported 
by  any  direct  proof.  In  order  to 
guard  against  the  disease  occurring 
in  man  by  inoculation  from  the  dog, 
it  is  important  to  be  able  to  reco.gnise 
the  presence  of  the  disease  in  liirn ; 
and,  therefore,  I shall  subjoin  the 
symptoms  as  generally  presented  in 
the  canine  species.  It  has  lately  been 
asserted  by  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  who 
has  had  great  experience  in  canine 
madness,  that  these  animals  have  the 
same  dread  of  water  as  is  exhibited 
in  man;  but  this  is  really  not  the 
case,  and  the  evidence  of  all  modern 
observers  Is  opposed  to  that  gentleman. 
I have  myself  watched  three  cases  of 
undoubted  hydrophobia  in  the  dog — in 
two  of  which  it  was  communicated  to 
others — and  in  all  three  there  was  not 
the  slightest  dislike  of  water,  but  the 
reverse  ; though,  towards  the  last,  the 
power  of  swallowing  was  gone.  This 
is  a most  important  question  to  settle ; 
as,  if  Mr.  Berkeley  is  to  be  received  as 
an  authority  on  this  matter,  and  is  not 
correct  in  his  opinion,  many  dogs 
which  are  really  mad  will  be  suffered 
to  communicate  the  disease.  But,  as 
I am  satisfied  that  he  is  wrong,  I must 
caution  my  readers  against  adopting 
his  theory,  and  shall  describe  what  I 
have  seen,  ns  well  as  what  others  have 
considered  to  be  the  essential  features 
of  the  disease  in  the  dog. 

386.  The  Symptoms  of  hydrophobia 
In  the  dog  are  very  much  the  same  in 
aU  cases,  though  varying  somewhat  in 
their  manifestations.  The  first  and 
most  marked  is  a change  of  dispo- 
sition and  temper,  so  that  the  natu- 
rally good-tempered  dog  becomes  mo- 
rose and  snappish,  and  those  which  are 
usually  fondling  in  their  manners  are 
shy  and  retiring,  Sometimea  the 


change  is  even  so  great,  that  the 
usually  shy  dog  becomes  bold;  but 
this  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  the 
opposite  extreme.  Generally,  the  mad 
dog  shows  a warning  of  his  coming 
direase  by  this  change  of  manner  for 
several  days  before  it  breaks  out  \vith 
severity.  When  these  premonitory 
symptoms  have  lasted  an  uncertain 
time,  varying  from  twenty-four  hours 
to  tliree  or  four  days,  the  dog  begins 
to  attack  imaginai-y  objects,  and  if  real 
ones  are  presented  to  him,  he  will  tear 
them  savagely  to  pieces.  He  is  now 
exceedingly  irritable,  and  wanders 
restlessly  from  place  to  place,  barfing 
apparently  a strong  desire  to  do  some- 
thing, but  not  caring  what  that  is,  so 
that  he  is  not  quiet.  If  he  is  confined 
by  a chain  he  will  try  and  gnaw  it  to 
pieces;  and  if  restrained  by  a door 
■within  narrow  bomids,  he  vents  his 
fury  upon  that.  In  this  state  he  knows 
not  the  sensation  of  ordinary  pain,  but 
will  bite  a red-hot  poker  presented  to 
him  exactly  as  if  it  were  a cold  one. 
As  the  disease  advances,  water  it 
eagerly  swallowed,  but,  in  his  hurry, 
the  dog  will  generally  upset  his  stock 
of  that  fluid;  and  hence  he  is  often 
thought  to  be  unable  to  swallow, 
whilst  all  the  time  he  is  burnt  up  with 
thirst,  and  will  constantly  imbibe  it,  if 
he  can  do  so  -without  knocking  over  the 
vessel  containing  it  in  his  haste.  The 
howls  and  groans  ai’e  generally  pecu- 
liarly deep  and  melancholy,  and  by 
them  a mad  dog  in  corifinement  may 
often  be  recognised,  though  sometimes 
the  dog  is  quite  silent,  and  in  that 
state  is  said,  in  common  language,  to 
bo  “ dumb  mad.”  When  at  large, 
however,  no  warning  noise  is  made, 
and  the  dog  seems  only  determined  on 
a straightforward  trot,  in  which,  if  he 
is  interfered  with  in  any  way,  and  more 
especially  if  he  is  struck,  he  will  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  the  offender ; but  he 
seldom  goes  out  of  his  way  to  do  a 
mischief,  and  will  often  pass  through 
crowds  of  people  without  biting  them ; 
even  if  pursued  and  annoyed  by  cries 
and  bootings,  he  Lakes  no  notice  tmtil 
he  is  injured,  and  then  more  frequently 
endeavours  to  escape  into  solitude 
than  turns  upon  his  a-milanta.  As  the 
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disease  advances,  the  irritability  in- 
creases, and  the  brain  becomes  excited 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  deli- 
rium, so  that  the  dog  evidently  fancies 
that  some  unreal  objects  are  surround- 
ing him,  and  he  bites  at  the  wall  or  in 
the  air.  The  strength  is  rapidly  lost, 
and  exhaustion  or  a convulsion  puts 
an  end  to  the  life  of  the  animal  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  days  on  the 
average.  If,  in  any  case,  a dog  is 


found  to  have  the  above  symptoms, 
he  should  be  carefully  secluded  in  a 
safe,  place,  and  every  precaution  should 
be^  taken  that  he  does  not  bite  any 
living  ammal;  but  he  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  seclusion,  so  as  to  afford 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  mad, 
when  he  may  be  destroyed  ; or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  show  that  he  is  not, 
when  of  course  he  may  at  once  be 
liberated. 


CHAP.  5TII. 


CHEONIC  DISEASES  OP  THE  BLOOD,  AND  OP  THE  VESSELS  WHICH 

COUTAIH  IT. 


Sect.  1. — Plethora. 

_ 887.  It  is  very  common  to  remark 
in  ordinary  conversation,  that  an  indi- 
vidual UvNypUtkoric,  by  which  it  is 
understood  that  he  is  too  full  of  blood 
M shown  by  his  red  face,  which  is  also 
lull,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  shine 
IS  termed  in  medical  language 
vlethora;  and  it  appears  to  arise  from 
a want  of  due  proportion  between  the 
fmctions  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  so 
that  the  blood  is  supphed  with  new 
materials  faster  than  the  old  ones  are 
removed,  m the  various  processes  going 
on  in  tlie  body.  For  this  reason!  it  is 
not  common  to  meet  with  plethora  to 
any  extent  in  the  hard-working  artisan 
or  m the  day-labourer,  whose  supplies 
of  nourishment  are  seldom  more  than 
sulHaent  to  meet  the  demand  for  new 
material ; but  it  is  confined  to  those 
who  either  eat  and  drink  too  much  for 
the  work  which  they  do,  or  whose 
secreting  organs  are  so  inactive  from 

“1  off  from 

pe  blood  enough  to  keep  it  down 
to  a healthy  standard  as  to  quantity 

^*,^0  blood,  next  to  which  per- 
ps  ranks  the  employment  of  the 

deDura,[“®’^“®’’  *‘‘0“  ordinary 

often  caUed,  exeretions,  known  m the 


bile,  urine,  and  perspiration.  The  lost 
of  these  is  also  mainly  kept  up  to  a 
natural  quantity  by  exercise ; and  bile, 
as  is  well  tootvn,  is  generally  secreted 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  active 
exercise  taken,  so  that  this  seems  to 
rebate  the  proper  quantity  of  blood, 
either  dmectly  or  indirectly.  When 
the  vessels  are  thus  overloaded,  or  per- 
Imps  as  a chief  cause  of  their  being  so 
the  circulation  is  often  languid,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  there  is 
a great  tendency  to  passive  congestion 
in  all  the  internal  organs.  From  this 
cause  they  are  apt  to  be  torpid:  and 
hence  It  often  happens  that  plethora  is 
Drought  on  in  comparatively  small 
eaters,  because,  though  the  nutrition 
IS  not  above  what  it  should  be,  yet  the 
waste  IS  still  less,  and  the  balance,  how- 
ever trifling,  is  still  sufficient  to  over- 
ivhelm  the  blood-vessels,  by  a suner- 
abundmt  quantity  of  fluid.  As  a 
pneral  ^e,  therefore,  plethora  may 
of  balance 

between  nutntion  and  secretion,  which 
may  be  caused  either  by  an  excess  of 
the  former,  or  by  a defective  state  of 
the  latter,  which  is  generally  aggra- 
vated by  want  of  exercise,  and  relieved 
Dy  a proper  amount  of  it. 

is  frequently  at- 
tended, or  indeed  caused  by  a tendency 
to  passive  congestion,  which  prevents 


I 
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tlie  proper  secretions  going  on,  and 
tliereby  brings  on  or  increases  the  ful- 
ness of  the  vessels.  But  independently 
of  this,  it  also  tends  to  produce  conges- 
tion of  important  organs,  such  as  the 
■imgs  and  brain ; or  to  hoemorrhage 
from  mucous  membranes,  as  those  of 
the  stomach,  lungs,  or  bowels,  or  in 
the  brahi,  ending  in  apoplexy ; or  to 
serous  effusions  of  various  kinds  from 
congestion  of  these  vessels.  Indeed,  there 
is  scarcely  any  disease  connected  with 
congestion,  and  its  constant  attendant 
inflammation,  which  is  not  produced  by 
plethora. 

Sect.  2. — Ancemia  and  Chlokosis. 

389.  Ancemia  is  nearly  exactly  the 
reverse  of  plethora,  though  it  is  more 
in  the  quality  of  the  blood  than  in  its 
quantity  that  a deficiency  exists.  It  is 
in  a diminution  of  the  red  globules  that 
the  disease  consists,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  solid  constituents,  the  whole 
quantity  of  fluid  being  sufficient,  but 
of  too  watery  a nature.  Ancemia  is 
far  more  common  in  the  female  sex 
than  in  man,  though  sometimes  met 
■with  also  in  him.  It  is  characterised 
by  extreme  paleness  of  the  skin,  espe- 
cially -visible  where  the  cuticle  is  the 
thinnest,  as  in  the  lips  and  face,  where 
it  shows  the  hue  of  wax.  Palpitation 
of  the  heart,  fainting,  dyspepsia,  con- 
stipation, flatulence,  and  pain  in  the 
side,  almost  invariably  attend  this  com- 
plaint. It  may  be  caused, — 1st,  by 
confinement  in  dark  rooms,  or  under- 
ground in  mines;  2nd,  by  repeated 
losses  of  blood  by  hemorrhage,  which 
may  be  external  or  internal ; or,  3rd, 
by  some  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
the  solid  materials  necessary  to  its 
healthy  composition,  and  which  may 
depend  cither  upon  an  improper  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  food,  or  upon  a 
disorder  of  some  or  ali  of  the  organs 
which  are  required  for  its  formation. 
This  last  condition,  when  it  occurs  in 
young  persons,  as  it  generally  does, 
receives  the  name  of  chlorosis  or  green 
sideness. 

390.  Ancemia,  from  confinement  in 
dark  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  or  in 
mines,  does  not  commonly  occur,  ex- 
cept among  miners,  and  those  of  the 


very  poor  who  are  obliged  to  bring 
up  their  cluldren  in  the  cellars  of 
large  cities,  such  as  London  and  Liver- 
pool. In  this  last  case,  bad  food  also 
co-operates  in  the  production  of  the 
disease,  which  is  evidenced  by  excessive 
paleness,  a pasty  condition  of  the  skin, 
scrofulous  affections,  or  rickets,  and  a 
general  stunted  appearance.  In  miners 
of  adult  age,  the  same  symptoms  some- 
times occur, -with  palpitations,  shortness 
of  breath,  perspiration  on  the  slightest 
muscular  exertion,  and  general  loss  of 
flesh.  This  form  of  ancemia  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  want  of  fresh  air  and 
the  healthy  stimulus  of  sunlight. 

391.  Anceaha  from  loss  of  blood 
shows  nearly  the  same  symptoms  a.s 
those  indicated  above,  varying  in 
intensity  according  to  the  continuation 
and  extent  of  the  bleeding.  Regular, 
small  losses  of  blood  appear  to  be  more 
prejudicial  than  the  same  quantity 
removed  at  two  or  three  times,  the 
nutritive  powers  not  appearing  to  be 
roused  to  supply  the  loss  unless  there 
is  a sudden  shock  produced,  however 
slight  it  may  be ; and  consequently 
the  insidious  removal  of  an  ounce  of 
blood  daily,  for  a long  period,  by  a 
few  leeches,  is  more  likely  to  be 
followed  by  ancemia  than  the  same 
amount  taken  from  the  man  by  the 
subtraction  of  a pint  at  a time.  The 
immoderate  discharge  of  any  of  the 
secretions  ivill  Ukewise  produce  anoe- 
mia,  such  as  a too  copious  flow  of 
urine,  or  milk  in  lactation,  or  of  pus, 
or  of  mucus  or  watery  motions  from 
the  bowels. 

392.  When  Chlorosis  or  Green 
Sickness  shoivs  itself,  there  are  some 
peculiar  symptoms  added  to  those 
wliich  occur  in  either  of  the  other 
forms  of  ancemia.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
young  girls,  but  sometimes  shows  itself 
in  the  adult,  and  even  in  married 
women,  ns  well  as,  in  rare  c.ases,  in 
the  young  and  delicate  of  the  male 
sex.  In  addition  to  the  paleness  of 
the  skin  common  to  all  forms  of 
ancemia,  there  are  generally  the  fol- 
loiving  symptoms — ^namely,  hysterical 
paroxysms,  more  or  less  violent 
nervousness  on  the  slightest  excite- 
ment, depraved  appetite,  headache 
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recurring  at  stated  times,  pain  in  the 
side,  and  very  frequently  swelling  of 
the  ankles.  The  progress  of  the 
disease  is  very  gradual,  nothing  more 
than  slight  paleness  and  languor  being 
obsen'able  for  some  months ; but  if 
inquiry  is  made,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  there  is  constipation,  loss 
of  appetite  which  is  also  somewhat 
fickle  in  its  impulses,  occasional  head- 
ache, palpitation,  and  pain  in  the  left 
side.  If  these  arc  neglected,  they  soon 
go  on  to  such  an  extreme,  that  all 
ordinary  exertion  becomes  laborious, 
and  is  followed  by  fainting,  or  palpita- 
tion, while  the  swelled  legs,  depraved 
appetite,  and  listlessness  go  on  in- 
creasing in  their  prominence  as  indi- 
vidual symptoms.  The  headache  and 
pain  in  the  side  are  so  severe  as  some- 
times to  occasion  alarm  ; and  number- 
less instances  have  occmred  in  which 
the  mistake  has  been  made  of  taking 
blood,  or  adopting  other  lowering  mea- 
sures, in  the  belief  that  tlie  disease 
was  of  an  inflammatory  character. 
The  secretions  all  go  on,  but  are  none 
of  them  healthy  in  character,  and  the 
monthly  discharge  is  pale  and  dimi- 
nished in  quantity  (if  in  excessive 
quantity,  it  may  be  the  sole  cause  of 
the  anocmic  condition,  which  is  then 
not  chlorotic  in  its  character,  but 
depending  upon  the  loss  of  blood,  and 
not  upon  a defective  supply  of  this 
fluid).  The  depraved  appetite  is  very 
remarkable,  and  indicates  the  large 
share  which  the  stomach  has  in  the 
production  of  the  disease.  Cinders, 
chalk,  slate-pencil,  ink,  vinegar,  and 
a host  of  other  absurd  articles  m-e 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  will  he  ob- 
tained if  a strict  watch  is  not  kept 
upon  the  invalid,  liowever  trustworthy 
slie  may  be  in  other  respects ; for  the 
desire  is  so  strong,  and  the  mental 
control  is  so  defective,  from  the  low 
condition  of  the  nervous  system,  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  latter 
keeping  the  former  in  subjection.  The 
essence  of  chlorosis  is  undoubtedly  a 
defleient  supply  of  the  red  particles  of 
the  blood,  and  of  the  other  solid  ingre- 
dients, wliicli  is  generaly  caused  by  the 
sedentary  habits  of  the  youug  females 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  or  by 


the  confinement  of  those  who  work  in 
factories,  &c.,  among  the  lower  orders. 
Domestic  servants  are  very  subject  to 
chlorosis  from  confinement  to  the  house, 
after  being  brought  up  in  a state  of 
activity  and  exposm’e  to  the  air  and 
sun ; and  this  is  especially  tlie.  case 
with  those  who  leave  a rural  cottage  in 
order  to  take  service  in  the  confined 
streets  of  a town,  or  city,  where  they 
often  are  kept  within  doors  from  Sim- 
day  to  Sunday,  and  also  underground. 

« 

Sect.  3. — Cachexia  and  Scroedla. 

393.  These  two  forms  of  disease  are 
very  closely  allied,  and  can  scarcely  be 
separately  considered  with  advantage. 
Indeed,  scrofula  may  be  said  to  be 
cachexia,  occurring  in  young  persons 
of  a lymphatic  temperament,  while 
cachexia  occurs  chiefly  in  those  who 
belong  to  the  bilious  temperament.  In 
both  there  is  a strong  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  what  is  called  tubercle, 
the  nature  of  which  will  presently  be 
described.  Both  are  brought  on  by 
unwholesome  food,  want  of  fresh  air, 
or  by  a damp  and  impure  air,  or, 
indeed,  by  any  constantly  acting,  but 
slow,  poison.  An  hereditary  taint  is 
very  often  concerned  in  producing  the 
states  which  we  term  cachexia  and 
scrofula;  but  of  the  exact  natm-e  of 
which  we  really  Icnow  nothing,  nor, 
indeed,  are  we  able  to  do  more  than 
describe  their  most  usual  results.  Tu- 
bercle is  common  to  both,  and  may  be 
deposited  in  the  lungs,  brain,  liver,  or 
bowels,  as  weU  as  more  rarely  in  other 
situations.  Besides  this,  in  scrofula,  we 
find  a long  list  of  diseases,  known  as  stru- 
mous ophthalmia ; eruptions  of  various 
kinds,  especially  scall’d  head;  indolent, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  scrofulous  ab- 
SMssesin  the  lymphatic  glands;  chronic 
disease  of  the  joints,  or  of  the  spine,  of 
a character  known  also  as  scrofulous ; 
and,  also,  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  All  these  must, 
therefore,  be  here  considered,  except 
the  two  first,  which  are  included  under 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  those  Of  the  skin. 

391.  Tubercle  is  a pale  yeUow  or 
yellowish-grey  substance  resembling 
curd,  and  of  a consistence  and  form 
varying  with  the  pait  in  which  it  is 
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deposited,  and  the  penod  of  its  exist- 
ence at  which  it  is  examined.  It  is 
not  an  organized  substance,  and’ appears 
to  be  secreted  in  small  pai-ticlea  of 
the  size  of  millet-seeds  by  the  vessels 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  or  very  generally 
either  on  or  close  beneath  the  different 
mucous  membranes,  as  in  the  hmgs, 
liver,  and  intestines.  The  form  of 
tubercles  is  usually  round,  or  nearly  so, 
and  when  small,  they  are  called  miliary. 
But  when,  deposited  in  tubes,  as  in 
those  of  the  liver-ducts  or  other  glands, 
the  tubercle  corresponds  in  shape  with 
the  interior  of  the  tube  which  it  fills. 
In  its  early  stage,  when  it  has  increased 
in  size,  but  while  still  resembling  cimd, 
it  is  called  crude  tubercle ; but  after  a 
time,  its  presence  generally  causes  in- 
flammation of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is 
deposited,  and  tins  pom-ing  out  thin 
mis,  as  the  ordinary  result  of  that  pro- 
cess, the  cheesy  matter  becomes 
softened,  and  ultimately  breaks  do\vn 
altogether.  Thus  it  often  happens 
that  a number  of  crude  tubercles  re- 
main dormant  for  a long  time,  but  at 
last,  from  some  accidental  circumstance, 
their  presence  sets  up  inflammation, 
and  then  a quantity  of  pus  is  thrown 
out,  wllich  converts  the  whole  mass 
into  a complete  honeycomb  of  cells 
filled  -with  matter,  or  else  a few  may 
run  together  and  form  a regular  cavity 
by  the  absorption  of  the  intervening 
walls,  which  cavity  is  termed  a vomica, 
when  it  exists  in  the  lungs,  or  a scrofu- 
lous abscess  elsewhei’e. 

395.  The  Scrofulous  Constitu- 
tion is  indicated  by  certain  external 
signs,  which,  however  they  may  serve 
to  put  us  on  our  guard,  are  by  no 
means  certainly  attended  with  an  out- 
break of  what  is  called  scrofula.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  to  be  understood  as  in- 
dicating that,  if  the  indiiddual  said  to 
be  included  under  this  class,  is  mis- 
managed, it  will  most  probably  be 
nfllicted  with  the  symptoms  known  by 
this  name,  rather  than  by  others  of  a 
different  character.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  others  besides  those  here  de- 
scribed are  subject  to  its  attacks,  for 
we  sometimes  sec  black-haired  children 
submit  to  its  power ; but  these  are  the 
exceptions,  and  as  a rule,  it  i\-ill  be 


found  that  children  of  a fair  and 
transparent  skin,  -with  light  silky  hair, 
long  shining  eyelashes,  and  large  blue, 
grey,  or  green  eyes,  with  dilated  pupils, 
will  be  the  most  likely  to  become 
scrofulous,  especially  if  they  have  a 
delicate  pink  on  the  cheeks,  contrast- 
ing with  a pure  white  on  the  rest  of 
the  face.  In  such  cliildren  the  slightest 
irritation  produces  inflammation  and 
fever,  and  even  a coarser  soap  than 
usual  ■will  often  irritate  the  skin  to  a 
painful  degree.  They  usually  cut  their 
teeth  badly,  but  sometimes  this  process 
is  gone  through  without  difficulty, 
although  soon  followed  by  an  out- 
break. In  addition,  there  is  usually  a 
large  head  vrith  a fuU  and  round  fore- 
head, and  in  general  a precocity  of 
intellect,  which,  however,  soon  fails 
when  put  to  the  test,  and  the  mind 
is  seldom  capable  of  much  appUca- 
tion.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  scrofu- 
lous constitution  when  comparatively 
healthy  ; but  when  disease  is  about  to 
sliow  itself,  the  colour  leaves  the  cheeks 
in  great  measure,  and  they  become 
doughy  and  white,  the  upper  lip 
thickens  and  becomes  red,  almost 
completely  eclipsing  the  under  lip  in 
size,  at  the  same  time  the  eyelids  often 
look  red,  and  their  veins  are  unusually 
apparent;  the  abdomen  is  prominent, 
and  the  appetite  either  depraved  so  as 
to  crave  for  all  sorts  of  improper  articles 
of  food,  or  else  it  is  almost  lost ; the 
hair  becomes  rough  and  dead,  and  the 
ends  are  very  apt  to  split ; chilblains 
show  tliemselves  on  the  lightest  change 
to  cold  from  a warm  temperature,  and 
tlie  body  loses  flesh  by  slow  degrees. 
IVlien  tliese  symxitoms  are  fully  de- 
veloped, it  may  be  suspected,  with 
some  degree  of  certainty,  that  there 
is  a largo  deposit  of  tuberculous  matter 
in  some  organ  of  the  body,  and  by  a 
careful  examination  it  will  generally 
be  detected  by  the  local  sj-mptoms 
which  betray  its  presence.  If  any  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  or  the  joints, 
are  affected,  the  disease  shows  itself 
externally;  and  we  have  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  ex- 
tending downwards  from  the  ear  to  the 
collar-bone,  though  the  enlargement  of 
these  is  not  necessarily  scroftila,  as  they 
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sometimes  inflame  from  cold  in  a weakly 
subject.  If,  however,  they  gradually 
Increase  in  size,  and,  in  spite  of  good 
management,  they  persist  in  soften- 
ing, and  discharge  a thin  watery  fluid, 
mixed  with  "curdy  matter,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  scrofula  is  present.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  disease  of  the  joints 
in  children,  which  may  possibly  belong 
to  other  divisions  besides  the  one  we 
are  now  considering;'  nevertheless,  a 
slow  enlargement  of  the  knee-joint, 
followed  by  ulceration  of  its  cartilages, 
is  pretty  certain  to  be  of  this  nature. 
Independently  of  these  external  out- 
breaks, there  are  three  chief  seats  of 
scrofula,  namely,  the  brain,  the  lungs, 
and  the  glands  of  the  intestines  (mesen- 
leric);  and,  generally  speaking,  when  a 
slow  and  insidious  disease  appears  in 
either  of  these  three  organs,  in  a child 
of  the  character  described  above,  it 
will  ultimately  be  found  that  there  is 
tubercle  deposited  there.  Of  these  the 
most  common  is  tubercular  phthisis, 
generally  knoum  ta  pulmonary  consump- 
tion or  decline,  while  scrofulous  disease 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  receives  the 
name  of  atrophy,  and  tubercular  deposit 
in  the  hrain  falls  under  the  compre- 
hensive title  hydrocephalus. 


n9G.  Phthisis  OR  Consumption  (b 
which  latter  name  the  disease  is  to 
familiarly  knoivn  to  most  families  ri 
siding  within  the  British  Isles),  may  1 
known  by  the  following  symptom 
as  soon  as  the  presence  of  tubercb 
irritates  the  lungs,  so  as  to  establia 
inflammation.  Prior  to  that  stage 
requires  the  skill  and  e.xperience  of  tb 
educated  physician  to  detect  the  pr< 
sence  of  tubercles ; by  whom  they  ma 
almost  always  be  discovered  if  they  exii 
in  such  quantity  as  to  occupy  any  cor 
siderable  amount  of  the  substance  t 
the  lung ; but  it  is  beyond  the  power  t 
science  or  art  to  detect,  ivith  any  cei 
tmnty,  the  presence  of  a small  numbe 
of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  in  a state  < 
quiescence,  and  for  this  reason,  i 
spite  of  every  precaution,  many  live 
are  passed  by  the  medical  examiners  t 
our  Insurance  offices,  which  are  soo 
destroyed  by  the  breaking  out  of  ir 
^tmnalion  in  the  lungs,  caused  by 
small  number  of  tubercles  in  then 


Perhaps  this  is  a kind  dispensation  of 
Providence,  as  the  proportion  of  those 
who  have  tubercles  deposited  in  their 
lungs,  is  so  great  as  to  occasion  alarm  in 
most  families,  if  it  were  known ; and  pos- 
sibly, by  the  nursing  and  over-anxiety 
which  it  would  occasion,  the  disease, 
instead  of  being  warded  ofi",  might 
only  be  the  more  surely  brought  on. 
The  chief  and  most  prominent  sign  of 
consumption  is  covyh,  which  at  first  is 
usually  slight  and  diy,  occurring  mostly 
in  the  morning  when  getting  out  of 
bed,  and  appearing  to  the  patient  to  be 
“chiefly  in  his  throat.”  This  often 
goes  on  for  many  weeks,  or  months 
■without  any  expectoration,  or  perhaps 
a very  small  quantity  of  frothy  fluid, 
mixed  with  a few  specks  of  yellowish 
white  matter.  The  cough  becomes  gra- 
dually more  frequent,  and  occurs  after 
any  slight  exertion,  such  as  running 
up  stairs.  It  is  also  very  troublesome 
towards  night,  and  generally  keeps  the 
patient  awake  for  some  time  after  get- 
ting into  bed.  The  breathing,  at  first 
unaflbeted,  gradually  becomes  short  and 
quick,  and  the  quantity  of  air  which 
can  he  inspired  diminishes  in  a ratio 
ivith  the  advance  of  the  disease.  It 
will  generaUy  be  found  that,  in  con- 
sumptive persons,  the  chest  is  narrow 
and  incapable  of  a very  full  dilatation; 
but  as  soon  as  tubercles  are  deposited 
in  any  quantity,  and  stiU  more  when 
they  have  caused  inflammation  to 
imy  extent,  the  quantity  of  air  inspired 
is  very  small  indeed.  A practised  hand 
will  itoost  immediately  detect  this 
condition  when  placed  upon  the  chest. 
The  patient  attempts  to  inspire  deeply, 
but  if  there  is  any  great  extent  of 
tuberculous  deposit,  the  ribs  continue 
immoveable,  and  the  hand  is  scarcely 
raised  at  all,  although  the  muscles  of 
respiration  are  seen  and  felt  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  uttermost.  When 
this  state  of  the  chest  is  met  with  in  a 
person  of  scrofulous  appearance,  -with 
a chronic  cough  of  the  kind  just  de- 
scribed, there  is  every  reason  to  fear 
that  tuberculous  deposit  exists  in  the 
lungs,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
ascertaining  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the 
supposition.  It  is,  however,  only  in 
the  later  stages  that  this  excessive  want 
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of  dilatation  of  the  chest  marks  the 
consumptive  cough,  as  it  may  exist 
with  a very  slight  extent  of  disease  in 
the  limgs  ; and  in  such  a case,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  distinguish  the  cough 
of  tubercular  disease  from  that  of 
ordinary  chronic  bronchitis,  or  of  that 
species  which  is  known  as  “stomach 
cough,”  from  being  an  extension  of 
gastric  irritation.  Tlie  gradual  advent 
of  the  phthisical  cough  is  its  most 
peculiar  symptom,  whereas  ordinaa-y 
bronchitis  generally  comes  on  sud- 
denly, and  is  more  sonorous.  The  cough 
of  consumption  well  deserves  the  name 
of  “ hacking,”  whicli  is  so  often  given 
to  it.  In  the  stomach- cough  the  pre- 
sence of  dyspeptic  symptoms  null  also 
serve  as  some  guide,  and  the  tongue  is 
generally  red  and  shining  at  the  tip,  and 
often  crossed  with  deep  furrows  or 
cracks.  The  bowels,  also,  are  consti- 
pated, and  headache  is  often  present, 
with  cold  extremities,  and  a general 
aspect  of  bad  health.  Tubercular  cough 
may  be  aggravated  by  cold,  so  as  to 
assume  the  form  of  broncliitis ; but 
when  the  attack  of  this  latter  goes  off, 
it  win  leave  it  as  before ; and  in  the 
same  way  there  may  be,  and  often  is, 
a complication  of  stomach-cough  vrith 
phtliisis,  which  renders  the  diagnosis 
more  difficult.  Next  to  the  cough,  the 
most  prominent  symptom  is  the  diffi- 
culty or  shortness  of  breathing,  which 
at  first  trifling,  becomes  gradually  more 
troublesome,  and  at  last  is  so  dis- 
tressing, that  it  is  impossible  to  lie 
down,  so  that  the  jiatient  is  obliged  to 
be  propped  up  in  the  bed  night  and 
day.  The  pulse  is  by  no  means  a good 
criterion  of  the  presence  of  tubercles, 
as  it  is  often  not  at  all  affected  by  them, 
until  the  disease  has  gone  on  to  an  irre- 
parable extent ; but  if  the  pulse  is  very 
quick,  and  at  the  same  time  the  existence 
of  tubercle  is  discovered  or  suspected,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  will  be  ahnost 
surely  very  rapid,  and  its  amenability 
to  remedial  agents  comparatively  small. 
The  fesier  which  attends  phthisis  seldom 
comes  on  in  the  first  onset ; and  when  it 
does  make  its  appesuance,  it  is  by  slow 
and  almost  insensible  degrees,  though 
it  is  true  that  occasiomdly  we  see  the 
contrary  occur  when  hectic  fever  is 


rapidly  established,  as  in  what  is  called 
a “ galloping  consumption.”  At  first, 
there  is  only  a slight  chilliness  towards 
the  evening,  then  a shivering  will  be 
felt,  but  scarcely  amounting  to  more 
than  what  by  some  is  called  a “ creep- 
ing,” and  by  others  a “ dither.”  Soon 
afterwards,  there  will  be  an  occasional 
flush,  and  then,  as  the  disease  advances, 
hectic  fever,  as  described  at  page  30, 
will  be  fully  developed.  By  this  time 
morning  perspirations  will  always  show 
themselves,  at  fli-st  slight,  but  soon  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  saturate  the  night 
clothes.  AYhen  these  occur  thirst  ac- 
companies them,  mainly  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  fluid  which  they  carry 
off  from  the  circulation.  The  body 
slowly  becomes  emaciated,  the  pro- 
gress of  this  and  most  of  the  other 
symptoms  being  just  as  much  regulated 
by  the  powers  of  the  stomach  in 
affording  fresh  nutritive  matter,  as  by 
the  extent  of  the  disease  in  draining 
it  from  the  blood.  Towards  the  last, 
thtere  are  two  complications  that  are 
mainly  instrmnental  in  hastening  the 
fatal  result,  and  these  ai-e  hoemoptysis, 
or  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  and  the 
form  of  diarrhoea  which  is  called  col- 
liquative. The  hoemoptysis  may  be 
slight  or  abundant,  and  it  may  be  the 
result  of  congestion  in  the  vessels  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  or  it  may  arise  from 
an  actual  breaking  down  of  a blood- 
vessel as  it  crosses  a vomica.  In  the 
first  of  these  cases,  the  bleeding  gene- 
nerally  occurs  in  the  early  or  middle 
stage  of  consumption  ; and  very  often 
it  may  make  its  apx^earance  without  any 
serious  mischief  having  as  yet  taken 
place,  so  that  the  mere  bleeding  from 
the  lungs,  although  in  itself  sufficiently 
alarming,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a fatal  sjTnptom.  Nor  is  the 
quantity  of  blood  lost  any  criterion  of 
the  extent  of  the  mischief  causing  it, 
ns,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  often  be 
found  that,  at  first,  in  consumptive 
cases,  the  amount  brought  up  by  ex- 
pectoration is  very  trifling,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  last  stages  that  a “ broken 
blood-vessel”  pours  out  sufficient  blood 
to  cause  an  immediately  fatal  result. 

397.  Nature, Diagnosis, Aj!D  Dura- 
tion.— From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it 
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may  be  gathered  that  the  essence  of  the 
disease  consists  of  a slow  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  caused  by  the  presence  of 
tubercles,  and  going  on  to  produce  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  their  substance 
by  ulceration,  so  as  to  soften  the 
tubercular  deposit,  and  expectorate  it 
in  the  form  of  a glairy  fluid,  mth  liunps 
of  viscid  yellow  matter  suspended  in  it. 
The  quantity  of  this  discharge  causes  a 
great  drain  on  the  system,  whilst  the 
destruction  of  so  vital  an  organ,  joined 
to  it,  sets  up  hectic  fever,  with  its 
attendant  perspiration  and  diarrhoea, 
and  all  conspire  to  reduce  the  bulk  and 
strength  of  the  patient.  It  may  be 
distinguishefi  trom  chronic  bronchitis 
or  pneumonia,  with  which  alone  it  is 
liable  to  be  confounded,  by  the  symp- 
toms above  enumerated,  and  by  the 
evidence  of  the  stethoscope,  as  well  as 
of  percussion  by  the  hand ; but  these 
only  afford  indications  to  those  who 
have  studied  their  use.  The  character 
of  the  expectoration  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  a means  of  diagnosis,  but  liable 
to  great  imcertainty  occasionally.  In 
the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  the  sputa 
(as  the  expectorated  matter  is  called) 
are  opaque  and  yellomsh-white,  and 
can  then  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  ordinary  bronchitis;  but  when 
fully  established,  they  become  quite 
yellow,  and,  as  a rule,  sink  in  water. 
They  also  often  look  curdy,  and  contain 
small  streaks  or  clots  of  blood.  If  they 
resemble  flocculent  masses  of  wool,  and 
still  sink  in  water,  and  especially  if  at 
the  same  time  tliey  are  of  a greenish 
cast,  there  is  little  doubt  of  their 
tubercular  character.  Tiic  average  du- 
ration of  consumption  in  this  country 
is  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years, 
the  least  time  being  about  three  weeks, 
and  the  utmost  being  scarcely  to  be 
measured  except  by  the  duration  of 
man’s  life,  as  many  have  lived  through 
half  a century  with  evident  traces  of 
this  disease,  and  have  at  last  suc- 
cumbed. It  is  undoubtedly  hereditary, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  many  are  born  with  tubercles,  and 
retain  them  in  a quiescent  state  for 
many  years,  as  they  are  found  at  nil 
agM  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  die  of 
Other  diseases. 


398.  Atrophy,  or  scrofulous  disease 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  (sometimes 
rfso  called  marasmus,  and  by  the 
modern  nosologists,  tabes  mesenterica), 
consists  in  a clironic  enlargement  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  accompanied  with  a 
gradually  increasing  emaciation,  and 
ending  m hectic  fever.  It  is  kno^vn 
by  a hard  and  swelled  abdomen,  con- 
trasting forcibly  with  wasted  limbs,  and 
a pallid,  drawn,  coimtenance,  which 
is  so  marked  in  its  expression  as  to 
be  easily  recognised  by  tbe  least  skilled 
observer  of  disease.  It  is  generally 
confined  to  children  under  ten  years  of 
age,  and  scrofulous  constitutions  are 
pecubarly  liable  to  it.  As  in  tubercles 
of  the  lungs,  so  here,  the  deposit  may 
exist  in  the  glands  for  a long  time  with- 
out exciting  inflammation;  but  as  they 
are  situated  in  the  course  of  the  lac- 
teal vessels  which  absorb  food,  they 
interfere  with  that  process  from  the 
first,  and  produce  emaciation  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  and  size.  It 
will  thus  appear  that  an  unnatural 
want  of  flesh  is  the  first  symptom  to  be 
noticed,  tbe  next  being  a great  fulness 
of  the  abdomen,  whicb  at  the  same  time 
gives  a sensation  of  hardness  very 
different  from  the  flatulent  feeling  com- 
municated in  mere  dyspepsia.  This 
constitutes  the  early  or  Indolent  stage 
of  mesenteric  disease ; but  after  a time, 
the  presence  of  the  tubercular  matter 
stirs  up  inflammation  in  the  surround- 
ing structures,  and  ulceration  goes  on 
in  the  same  way  as  described  m pul- 
monary consumption,  the  tubercles  be- 
coming soft,  and  forming  collections  of 
scrofulous  matter  between  the  folds  of 
the  peritoneum,  followed  by  still  in- 
creasing emaciation,  fever,  and  death. 
There  are  hincinating  pains  felt  in  the 
abdomen,  which  resemble  ordinary 
griping,  and  they  recur  at  intervals  of 
a few  hours,  almost  every  day.  The 
evacuations  arc  generally  of  a peculiar 
white  coiour,  resembling  chalk,  and 
worms  are  often  present.  Disease  of 
the  mesenteric  glands  is  not  readily 
distinguished  from  other  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  bowels  in  the  early  stage, 
but  afterwards  there  is  seldom  much 
difliculty.  If,  however,  even  in  the 
first  stage,  a child  of  a scrofulous  eon- 
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Btitutioa  wastes  away  very  gradually, 
still  retaining  a good  .appetite,  and 
without  any  other  apparent  cause,  the 
case  may  generally  be  referred  to  the 
disease  which  is  now  imder  con- 
sideration. 

399.  Tubercles  in  the  Brain  pro- 
duce symptoms  too  obscure  to  be  any 
guide  to  the'  ordinary  observer  of  dis- 
ease. Sometimes  the  cheesy  matter  is 
collected  in  round  masses,  varjdng  from 
the  size  of  a pin’s-head  to  that  of  a large 
marble,  and  being  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  brain,  as  well  as  the  spinal  cord. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
often  precedes  water  in  the  head,  but 
of  this  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  abso- 
lute proof.  Many  cases,  however, 
end  fatally,  attended  with  convulsions, 
squinting,  &c.,  in  which  no  water  is 
effused. 

400.  Scrofulous  Ulcers  or  Sores 
may  arise  in  debilitated  subjects  from 
any  cause  which  breaks  the  surface  of 
the  skin ; but  they  are  generally  the 
remains  of  abscesses  which  have  par- 
tially closed,  leaving  a superficial  sore, 
which  is  of  too  indolent  and  unhealthy 
a character  to  heal.  Hence,  when  they 
do  ultimately  heal  over,  there  is  very 
generally  a puckering  of  the  skin,  with 
a partial  indentation,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  healthy  granulation  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  lost  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  the  scar  is  ugly,  and  so 
mai-ked  in  character  as  to  be  readily 
detected.  The  true  scrofulous  sore, 
when  open,  is  known  by  its  palO'thiu 
edge,  which  is  generally  everted,  instead 
of  being  drawn  towards  the  opposite 
side,  as  in  a healthy  and  heafing  sore. 
There  is  sometimes  a hardened  base, 
from  lymph  being  thrown  out,  but  then 
the  granulations  ai'o  pale  and  flabby, 
and  there  is  no  tendency  to  heaL 

401.  Scrofulous  Disease  of  the 
Lymphatic  Glands  is  described  at 
page  110. 

402.  Scrofulous  Disease  of  the 
Bones  and  Joints  is  always  of  a 
chronic  character,  and  attacks  the 
ligaments  and  cartilages  of  tlie  joints, 
with  a tendency  to  ulceration,  or  the 
spongy  ends  of  the  bones,  with  a dispo- 
sition to  end  in  caries.  Sometunes  there 
is  u concuiTence  of  all  three  when  a 


joint  is  attacked,  and  then  there  is  not 
only  lUceration  of  the  cartilages  and 
ligaments,  but  also  carieS  of  the  head  of 
the  bone,  as  is  often  seen  in  the  knee 
and  ankle-joints  of  scrofulous  cliildren. 

403.  Caries  of  the  Head  of  a 
Bone  is  not  uncommon  among  scrofu- 
lous children,  and  causes  the  ulceration 
of  the  cartilage  covering  it,  the  matter 
pouring  into  the  joint,  and  causing 
it  to  swell,  and  ultimately  to  give  vent 
to  it,  by  external  ulceration  of  the 
synoviai  capsule  and  skin.  This  disease 
most  commonly  attacks  the  knee,  elbow, 
and  wrist,  as  well  as  the  ankle,  and  is 
very  common  in  scrofulous  young  peo- 
ple before  the  age  of  twenty-five.  In 
these  cases  there  is  a fixed  dull  pain  in 
the  joint,  aggravated  by  motion,  and 
at  first  without  much  swelling,  but  as 
the  disease  progresses  the  joint  becomes 
filled  with  matter,  and  ultimately  bursts. 
This  disease  of  the  joints  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion by  the  severe  pain  which  attends 
it,  and  by  the  swelling  not  coming  on 
till  the  pain  has  existed  for  some  time. 
AVhen  the  cartilages  alone  are  attacked 
by  scrofulous  ulceration,  the  pain  is 
very  severe ; but  in  mere  caries  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  it  is  not  a very 
marked  symptom.  After  all,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  patient  is  the  best  test. 

404.  Scrofulous  Disease  of  the 
Hip- Joint  is  very  common  in  young 
people,  and  first  shows  itself  by  occa- 
sional pains,  wth  more  or  iess  stifihess 
and  lameness  in  walking.  As  the 
disease  progresses  the  pain  becomes 
intense,  especialiy  if  the  cartilage  is 
ulcerating ; for  if  the  bone  is  carious,  it 
may  not  be  very  distressing,  and  is 
sometimes  almost  entirely  absent.  In 
either  case  it  is  referred  to  the  knee, 
which  is  complained  of  by  the  patient 
as  the  supposed  seat  of  the  disease ; 
but  if  the  knee  itself  is  handled  without 
moving  the  hip-joint,  no  increase  of 
pain  is  given ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  hip  itself  is  jarred  by  pres- 
sure on  its  exterior,  or  by  striking  the 
bottom  of  the  foot,  great  pain  is  com- 
municated to  the  knee,  which  still 
seems  to  be  the  seat  of  the  complaint, 
as  far  as  the  sensations  are  concerned. 
After  a time  the  buttock  wastes,  and 
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the  thigh  looks  like  a stick  towards  the 
lower  part,  whUe  the  outside  of  the 
hip  swells  and  loses  its  ordinary  co7i- 
iour.  Generally  in  the  early  stage  the 
affected  limb  lengthens  slightly,  appa- 
rently from  being  forced  out  of  its 
socket  by  a collection. of  matter;  but 
towards  the  last  the  opposite  result  is 
observed,  and  the  diseased  leg  is  con- 
siderably shorter,  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  socket,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  drawing  the  thigh- 
bone upwards.  In  very  bad  cases  the 
matter  formed  by  the  diseased  cartilage 
or  bone  finds  its  way  to  the  surface, 
forming  one  or  more  abscesses  which 
break,  leaving  long  sinuses  leading  in- 
wards toward  the  original  disease,  and 
giring  vent  to  the  unhealthy  and  scro- 
fulous matter,  which  is  secreted  from 
the  ulcerating  surfaces. 

405.  Psoas  Abscess  and  Lumbab 
Abscess  are  two  forms  of  scrofulous 
abscess,  which  occur  from  inflammation 
of  the  spinal  bones,  or  sometimes  of 
the  cellular  membrane  only.  In  psoas 
abscess  the  matter  passes  downwards 
behind  the  abdomen,  and  shows  itself 
m the  lower  part  of  the  groin,  where 
it  may  be  felt  as  a fluctuating  tmnour. 
In  lumbar  abscess,  it  is  formed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  or  loins,  where 
it  appears  as  a large  soft  swelling 
giving  the  feeling  of  fluctuation,  and 
often  occasioning  very  little  local  dis- 
turbance, further  than  that  kind  of 
uneasiness  which  always  accompanies 
any  disease  of  the  spine. 

406.  Si'iNAi  Disb,vse  occurs  almost 
invariably  in  scrofulous  constitutions, 
and  may  consist  either  in  distortion 
from  mere  debility  of  the  bones,  liga- 
ments, and  muscles,  or  in  the  worst 
cases  from  absolute  carles  of  the  bodies 
of  the  bones.  In  the  first  case  the 
bones  may  give  way  from  being  defi- 
cient in  lime  as  in  rickets,  or  from  that 
extraordinary  soft  condition  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  mollities  ossium ; 
or,  from  the  greater  weakness  of  one 
set  of  muscles  than  of  their  antagonistic 
set,  the  back  may  be  drawn  in  any 
^ectlon.  It  is  very  important  towards 

appropriate  remedy, 
tnat  these  several  conditions  should  be 
clearly  made  out. 


407.  Cdryatobe  feom  Eickets  is 
seldom  a solitary  symptom  of  that 
disease,  but  is  accompanied  by  bow- 
legs, or  buck-shins,  which  at  once 
show  its  nature.  In  this  kind  of  cur- 
vature the  back  may  be  bent  in  any 
direction,  either  laterally  or  forwards, 
or  backwards  even  in  some  rare  cases. 

408.  Curvatube  from  Weakness 
OF  THE  MDSCLES  and  LIGAMENTS  iS 
most  frequently  lateral,  and  the  back 
makes  a double  bend  in  that  case,  in 
order  to  restore  the  head  to  its  erect 
position.  There  is  seldom  much  pain 
attending  this  kind  of  curvature,  and 
the  mother’s  attention  is  onl-y  drawn 
to  it  from  the  deformity  which  she 
sees  in  the  figure  of  the  child.  In 
examining  such  a curvature  of  the 
spine,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a pro- 
jection of  one  shoulder  which  is  most 
commonly  the  right,  and  the  inexpe- 
rienced mother  is  apt  to  fancy  that 
the  fault  is  confined  to  that  part,  and 
concludes  that  her  child’s  shoulder  is 
“grooving  out;”  and  that  by  paying 
attention  to  keeping  it  donm,  she  shall 
succeed  in  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
deformity.  But,  if  the  back  is  cai-e- 
fully  examined,  it  ivill  at  once  be  seen 
that  the  shoulder  is  made  to  project, 
because  that  side  of  the  chest  is  I’en- 
dered  prominent  by  a curvatm-e  of  the 
spine,  having  the  inside  of  its  bend 
towards  the  left  side.  When  this  is 
the  case,  if  the  spine  is  traced  down- 
wards, it  ■will  still  further  appear  that 
another  curvature  exists  in  the  loins, 
but  with  its  concavity  towards  the 
right  side-;  and  as  this  part  of  the 
spine  is  attached  to  the  pelvis,  it  com- 
pels in  tliis  instance  a prominence  of 
the  left  hip.  AU  this  may  not  readily 
be  seen  by  those  who  ai-e  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  task  of  examining  the 
human  form ; but  it  will  bo  rendered 
more  apparent  if  tho  patient  is  made 
to  stand  quite  upright  -with  both  feet 
together,  and  the  arms  crossed  equally 
in  front  of  tho  chest,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  tlio  eyes  are  kept  looking 
straight  forward.  To  those  who  are 
not  very  skilful  in  this  examination, 

a lino  of  ink  made  along  tho  Uno  of 
tho  bones  of  the  spine,  will  sometimes 
afford  assistance,  and  by  its  aid  tho 
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most  Inexperienced  can  scarcely  fail  to 
see  the  nature  of  a lateral  curvature  if 
it  exists.  In  some  cases  the  left  shoulder 
projects,  and  then  the  two  curvatures 
ai-e  the  reverse  of  those  above  described, 
and  the  right  hip  is  the  most  prominent. 
Tiiis  kind  of  curvature  is  mainly  caused 
by  those  modern  occupations  and  posi- 
tions which  are  maintained  m young 
giris  as  a part  of  their  education, 
\vithout  a due  regard  to  that  amomit 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air  which  will 
brace  their  muscles  and  ligaments.  By 
the  errors  of  the  last  generation  there 
is  already  too  great  a delicacy  of 
constitution  implanted  in  our  young 
females ; and  if  great  care  is  not  taken 
to  avoid  increasing  the  mischief  by 
keeping  the  spine  on  the  stretch,  this 
form  of  curvature  is  almost  sure  to 
arise.  Tight  stays,  especially  if  ill- 
made,  are  also  a very  common  source 
of  the  disease,  which  they  produce  by 
compressing  the  muscles  of  the  spine, 
and  by  preventing  their  healthy  action. 
But  the  chief  cause  is  the  long-con- 
tinued maintenance  of  the  erect  pos- 
tm’e,  as  far  as  the  back  is  concerned, 
either  when  standing  or  sitting.  In 
this  position  the  muscles  of  the  back 
become  dreadfully  tired,  and  at  the 
same  time  miss  the  alternate  stimulus 
and  relaxation  which  occur  during 
walking,  when  in  each  successive  step 
one  set  is  contracted  and  then  imme- 
diately relaxed.  But  when  erect  in 
the  high-backed  chair  of  our  ladies’ 
schools  or  private  school-rooms,  or 
when  standing  for  the  purpose  of  class- 
exhibition,  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  to  a great  extent  only  balanced  on 
the  spine,  and  this  is  done  first  on  one 
hip  and  then  on  the  other,  as  each  set 
of  ligaments  in  turn  becomes  fatigued. 
If  a girl  is  carefully  watched  as  she 
tlius  sits  apparently  upright,  slie  will 
be  found  to  be  instinctively  varying 
her  position,  and  bearing  her  weight 
at  aU  times  more  on  one  liip  tliau  the 
other;  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
standing  if  long-continued,  wlieu,  if 
tlie  feet  are  watched,  it  will  be  scon 
that  they  seldom  boll;  take  an  equal 
sliare  of  the  weight,  and  if  tliey  do 
not,  it  follows  as  a matter  of  course 
that  the  spine  at  that  moment  must 


be  out  of  the  straight  line,  and  one 
hip  is  more  prominent  than  the  other. 
K this  continues,  there  is  always  a 
favoured  side,  and,  as  a consequence, 
a permanent  curvature,  which  rapidly 
increases  from  the  moment  of  its  being 
established,  partly  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  which  are  di'anm  across  the 
inside  of  each  bow,  and  partly  by  the 
weight  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 
In  addition  to  these  causes,  the  elastic 
substance  between  the  bones  of  the 
back  is  said  to  be  compressed  on  the 
one  side  more  than  the  other,  and  so 
to  increase  the  deformity ; but  of  this 
I have  strong  doubts  as  a cause  of 
curvature,  and  believe  it  is  only  the 
effect  of  the  disease  when  it  has  existed 
for  some  length  of  time. 

409.  Cdrvatdre  from  Caries  of 
the  bones  of  the  spine  is  always  angular, 
and  causes  a pointed  projection  back- 
wards in  most  cases,  from  the  bodies  of 
these  bones  being  the  parts  which  are 
diseased;  and  as  they  gradually  give 
way  while  the  posterior  processes  remain 
entire,  a projection  is  formed  which 
cannot  well  be  called  a curve.  At  first, 
the  pain  in  the  back  is  not  great,  and 
in  children  especially  it  is  not  com- 
plained of;  but  the  first  sjTnptom  ob- 
served is  an  incapability  of  making 
any  exertion  without  pain  and  con- 
sequent lassitude,  and  very  often  cold- 
ness or  numbness  of  the  legs,  or  even 
twitchlngs  or  spasms.  These  are, 
finally,  followed  by  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs,  and  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum  as  well,  and  the  patient  lies 
helplessly  on  the  back  or  side  until 
nature  either  unites  the  bones  by  anchy- 
losis (par.  292),  or  else  the  spinal  cord 
is  so  pressed  upon  that  death  ensues ; 
or  in  some  cases,  extensive  sloughs  of 
the  skin  form  from  the  pressure  of  the 
body,  aud  exhaust  the  strength ; or 
finally,  abscesses  connected  with  the 
bone  make  tbeir  appearance  (sec  jmas 
and  lumbar  abscess). 

Sect.  4. — Chronic  Diseases  of  the 
Blood-vessels. 

410.  Besides  the  active  diseases  of 
the  arteries  aud  veins  connected  with 
infiammation  or  congestion  or  both 
together  and  called  respectively  arte- 
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ritis  and  jJilebilis,  there  are  also  several 
chronic  affections,  which  are  either 
congenital  defects  in  their  structure, 
or  dependent  upon  an  inherent  or  ac- 
quired weakness  in  their  coats.  It  has 
not  been  thought  desirable  to  describe 
either  of  the  two  active  inflammations 
mentioned  above,  because  they  are  not 
very  commonly  met  with ; and  if  they 
do  occur,  they  are  not  calculated  for 
domestic  treatment,  but  some  of  the 
clironic  affections  are  of  that  kind, 
that  they  demand  constant  supervision 
and  care  to  prevent  the  risk  of  fatal 
mischief,  or  at  ail  events  to  postpone  its 
arrival.  Here  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  some  person  should  be  fully 
impressed  TOth  the  importance  of  the 
tiisk,  mid  of  course  he  will  be  more 
likely  to  acquire  this  feeling,  if  his 
judgment  is  convinced  of  its  necessity, 
wliich  it  will  be  if  he  is  instructed  on 
the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  seldom 
desirable  that  the  patient  should  be 
aware  of  his  state  in  these  cases,  as 
the  anxiety  attending  on  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  danger  of  the  disease 
to  which  he  is  a martyr  -ndll  generally 
defeat  the  purpose  for  which  care  is 
required— namely,  the  constant  tran- 
quillity of  body  and  mind.  The  three 
chief  divisions  under  which  this  sub- 
ject falls  arc — 1st,  chronic  diseases  of 
arteries;  2nd,  chronic  diseases  of  veins; 
3rd,  chronic  diseases  of  the  heart ; and 
4th,  hemorrhage. 

Sub-Sect.  a. — Chronic  Diseases  of 
Arteries. 

411.  A Degeneration  of  the 
Coats  of  arteries  is  a very  common 
cause  of  their  rupture,  and  it  may  be 
either  of  a cartilaginous  nature,  or  of 
a cheesy  character,  consisting  of  fat 
granules ; or  lastly,  of  a deposit  of  a 
calcareous  or  earthy  substance  in  their 
coats,  in  which  case  the  artery  affected 
in  tills  way  is  commonly  said  to  be 
“ ossified.”  It  is  from  one  or  other  of 
these  degenerations  that  the  valves  of 
the  heart  become  diseased,  so  as  to  act 
imperfectly,  and  allow  of  the  regurgi- 
tation of  the  blood  through  them. 

is  a gradual'  dila- 
Mion  of  the  coats  of  an  artery,  by 
which  a hollow  membranous  bug  is 

formed  on  one  side  or  around  it,  and 
communicating  ivith  the  interior,  so  as 
to  receive  the  blood  passing  through  it. 
These  bags  may  occur  in  any  part  of 
the  course  of  an  artery,  and  may  either 
be  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  coats 
of  the  vessel  itself  {the  true  aneurism), 
or  by  the  addition  of  a new  membrane, 
the  result  of  inflammation,  in  which 
case  the  tumour  caused  by  the  escape  of 
blood  from  the  vessel  is  called  a false 
aneurism.  The  latter  is  generally  caused 
by  an  accidental  puncture  of  an  artery, 
as  in  the  operation  of  bleeding  at  the 
bend  of  the  ai-m.  In  addition  to  these 
two  varieties,  there  are  also  the  follow- 
ing:  1st,  the  aneurismalvarix,  when  an 
artery  is  punctured  through  a vein,  and 
the  communication  is  kept  up  between 
them  by  the  edges  of  the  openings 
uniting  together,  so  as  to  allow  the 
arterial  blood  to  flow  through  it  into 
the  vein ; 2nd,  varicose  aneurism  is 
said  to  exist  when  this  same  accident 
has  happened,  but  instead  of  the  two 
openings  uniting  directly  together,  they 
have  a membranous  sac  or  bag  of 
lymph  between  them,  but  still  aUowing 
the  blood  of  the  artery  to  enter  the 
vein;  and,  3rd, aneurismby anastomosis, 
m which  several  lai-ge  and  tortuous 
arteries  and  veins,  whose  coats  are  ex- 
cessively thin,  are  united  togetlier  to 
form  a tumour,  such  as  is  often  seen  on 
the  temple,  or  any  part  of  the  head, 
face,  or  neck,  and  which  is  one  form  of 
ncevus  or  mother's  mark. 

413.^  True  Aneurism  seldom  occurs 
exceptmg  in  connection  with  the  largest 
arteries,  such  as  the  aorta,  and  the  great 
branches  springing  directly  from  it.  The 
tumours  formed  in  these  cases  are  large 
and  pulsating;  and  when  they  are  in  the 
hmbs,  so  as  to  be  reached  by  the  hand 
they  may  be  partially  emptied  of  their 
blood  by  pressure  on  the  vessel  nearer 
the  heart,  but  fill  again  directly  it  is 
removed.  A part  of  their  contents  is 
pnerally  coagulated  blood,  which  has 
become  firm,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
pressed  out,  but  the  fluid  blood  in  them 
IS  easily  squeezed  into  the  vessel  with 
which  they  communicate.  As  long 
M these  aneurisms  are  small,  they  give 
little  or  no  pain  or  inconvenience ; but 
as  they  enlarge,  they  are  so  situated  near 
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the  large  nerves  or  other  important 
parts,  that  they  often  occasion  severe 
pain,  and  even  lead  to  the  absorption 
of  bone.  When  they  lie  for  any  length 
of  time  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta,  as  it  passes  by  the 
side  of  the  spine,  where  it  often  has 
been  known  to  produce  caries.  Be- 
sides these  consequences  of  large  aneu- 
rism, they  ultimately  end  in  rupture  of 
their  coats;  and  almost  always  this  takes 
place  when  the  tumour  is  near  the  slun, 
on  the  side  towards  the  siudace,  so  as 
to  occa-sion  an  enormous  flow  of  blood 
externally,  and  generally  to  end  fatally 
in  a few  minutes.  If,  however,  the 
aneurism  is  deep  among  the  internal 
organs  of  the  body,  as  in  the  chest  or 
abdomen,  where  the  aorta  lies  behind 
the  lungs  and  intestines,  in  its  course 
downwards,  and  a rupture  takes  place, 
the  opening  may  be  in  any  direction, 
and  the  blood  is  poured  out  accordingly, 
either  into  the  pleura  or  peritoneum ; 
or  sometimes  the  sac  commimicates  by 
ulceration  with  the  bronchial  tubes ; or 
even  with  the  interior  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines ; in  which  cases,  if  rupture 
takes  place,  the  blood  is  poured  out 
into  the  mouth,  or  it  flows  doivnwards 
by  the  anal  aperture.  One  of  the  most 
common  varieties  of  aneurism  is  met 
with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
and  arises  either  from  the  aorta  before 
it  has  turned  downwards,  or  from  some 
one  of  its  large  ascending  branches.  In 
these  cases  the  tumour  is  formed  high 
up  in  the  chest,  and  often  causes  a caries 
of  the  breast-bone,  or  absorption  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  or  appears  in  the 
spaces  which  are  left  between  the  ribs, 
and  bursts  outwardly  by  ulceration  of 
the  skin.  Here  a largo  pulsating  tu- 
mour must  have  existed  in  the  front  of 
the  chest  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
rupture,  and  both  the  patient  and  the 
friends,  as  well  as  the  medical  atten- 
dants, must  have  been  prepared  for  the 
fatal  result;  but  in  aneurism  of  the 
same  arteiy'  (the  aorta)  lower  donm,  the 
disease  may  go  on  to  its  final  state  of 
rupture,  without  having  been  detected, 
especially  if  there  has  never  been  a 
careful  examination  made  by  a com- 
petent physician,  and  even  then  it  may 
have  escaped  his  notice,  ns  has  hap- 


pened on  several  occasions;  .Generally, 
however,  the  stethoscope  detects  the 
presence  of  a large  aneurism,  by  a pe- 
culiar sound  which  the  blood  gives  as 
It  passes  into  the  sac.  Independently 
of  these  internal  sites  of  aneurism,  the 
most  common  are  in  the  neck,  where  the 
carotid  artery,  or  that  leading  to  the 
arm  on  each  side,  as  it  passes  out  of 
the  chest,  becomes  dilated,  and  there  is 
a pulsating  tumour  just  above  the 
collar-bone,  or  between  that  part  and 
the  ear ; or  it  may  exist  at  the  groin 
or  behind  the  knee,  in  the  space  called 
popliteal,  and  the  aneurism  which  so 
commonly  occurs  there  is,  therefore, 
called  popliteal  aneurism.  If,  there- 
fore, in  either  of  these  situations  a 
pulsating  tumour  is  found  to  exist, 
which  is  capable  of  being  partially 
emptied  by  pressme  on  it,  and  on  the 
artery  just  above  it,  the  sooner  the 
advice  of  a good  surgeon  is  obtained 
the  better,  for  life  is  never  safe  while 
such  a tumour  remains  uncured,  and  in 
many  cases  a cure  can  be  effected. 

414.  Varicose  Aneurism  and  Axeu- 
RiSMAE  Varix,  as  well  as  False 
Aneurism,  are  almost  always  the  result 
of  accident,  and  are  sure  to  be  examined 
by  a surgeon  competent  to  give  proper 
advice. 

416.  Aneurism  by  Anastomosis 
AND  Nievus  constitute  those  purple- 
coloured  soft  tumours  generally  con- 
genital, which  begin  with  a small 
spider-like  mark  on  some  part  of  the 
body,  and  gradually  increase  in  size 
until  they  sometimes  reach  the  dimen- 
sions of  a saucer  or  small  plate.  Occa- 
sionally these  tumours  show  themselves 
for  the  first  time  after  birth,  but  in 
most  instances  some  evidence  is  presented 
to  the  experienced  eye  of  what  is  to  be 
expected.  It  may  be  a little  “ grape,” 
or  a “ spider,”  or  a “ currant,”  but 
almost  always  there  is  a stain  of  file 
skin  occasioned  by  enlarged  vessels, 
and  these  may  remain  quiescent  during 
the  whole  of  life ; or  at  other  times 
there  is  no  change  for  some  years,  and 
then  all  at  once  the  vessels  set  on  to 
dilate  and  grow,  and  that  which  had 
previously  been  scarcely  noticed  assumes 
an  angry  and  threatening  character. 
At  length  they  become  so  ftill  of  blood. 
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and.  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as 
the  Bkln  over  them,  are  so  thin,  that 
they  ulcerate,  and  a gush  of  blood  is 
poured  out,  which  is  dangerous  to  life 
if  not  soon  stopped  by  pressure. 


Sub-Sect.  B. — Chronic  Disease  op 
Veins. 

416.  By  Varix  OR  Varicose  Veins 
is  meant  an  enlargement  of  the  super- 
ficial veins,  accompanied  u-ith  an  obli- 
teration of  their  valves,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  size  of  the  canal. 
From  this  last  cause  the  veins,  having 
to  sustain  the  whole  column  of  blood, 
become  unnaturally  tortuous,  and  their 
coats  are  thickeued  irregularly,  being 
in  places  often  so  thin  that  they  burst 
either  from  their  want  of  strength 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  column  of 
blood  under  peculiar  circumstances,  or 
by  ulceration  as  a result  of  inflamma- 
tion. Varix  is  generally  caused  by 
pressure  on  the  large  veins  above  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  as  in  pregnancy  or 
congestion  of  the  liver,  or  it  may  be 
owing  to  a natural  weakness  of  their 
Wats.  It  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  ulcers  of  a peculiarly 
obstinate  character,  when  the  veins  of 
the  legs  arc  varicose,  and  sometimes 
hemorrhage  to  a.lVightful  extent  takes 
place.  The  veins  of  the  legs  and  the 
spermatic  vein  are  those  most  fre- 
quently rendered  varicose,  the  latter 
bemg  the  seat  of  the  disease  called 
varicocele. 

417.  Hemorrhoids  or  Piles  are 
sm^  varicose  tumours,  situated  eitlier 
within,  or  close  on  the  outside  of,  tlie 
anus.  They  consist  in  a varicose  enlarge- 
ment of  the  veins,  which  are  situated 
around  the  rectum,  and  these  forming 
little  knots,  are  still  further  enlarged  bv 
the  pressure  of  the  contracting  muscle 
(.sphincter  ant),  which  impedes  tlie 
return  of  blood  from  them— that  is  to 
wy,  when  they  are  external  to  it. 
Alter  a time,  their  coats  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  cover- 

be  chiefly  caused  by  the  blood  stag- 
Mtmg  in  them  and  thereby  acting 
ff  a foreign  body.  Lymph  is  often 

httlo  haid  lumps  are  felt  floating 


loosely  in  the  comparatively  soft 
tumour,  consisting  of  half  coagulated 
blood.  Piles  are  called  internal  when 
they  are  confined  to  the  parts  of  the 
bowels  inside  the  sphincter  ani,  or 
ecternal  when  they  protrude  beyond 
it.  Internal  piles  vary  in  size,  from 
that  of  a pea  to  that  of  a bantam’s 
egg.  They  may  be  few  in  number,  or 
they  may.  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  bowel  for  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  orifice.  If  inflamed 
they  are  of  a bright  red,  but  otherwise 
they  ore  blue  or  brownish  red  in 
colour.  If  indolent  they  give  little, 
pain;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  often  so  inflamed  and  irritable  as 
to  occasion  excruciating  agony,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  them 
becoming  ulcerated,  the  enlarged  veins 
give  way,  causing  extensive  hemor- 
rhage after  each  motion,  or  in  bad 
cases  on  the  slightest  exertion.  Some- 
times they  are  rendered  prominent  ex- 
ternally by  straining,  but  at  others 
they  never  show  themselves  at  aU. 
External  piles  are  similar  in  structure 
and  appearance  to  internal  piles,  ex- 
cept that  their  covering  is  more  nearly 
aJhed  to  slcin  than  to  mucous  mem- 
brane. When  recent  they  are  soft  and 
tender,  and  may  be  emptied  of  their 
blood  by  pressure;  but,  after  being 
constricted  for  a few  hours  by  tho 
sphincter  ani  pinching  them,  their 
blood  becomes  coagulated,  and  they 
are  Arm  and  Incompressible,  but  even 
stiU  more  painful  than  at  first,  from 
the  Mtablishment  of  inflammation- 
indeed  the  agony  they  occasion  is 
often  extreme.  After  a few  days 
however,  the  inflammation  generally 
subsides,  and  the  blood  is  absorbed,  the 
pile,  as  a consequence  of  this,  shrinking 
of  skin,  which  is  then  called 
a bhnd  pile,”  but  only  wants  a repe- 
tition  of  the  cause  to  be  again  filled 
with  blood.  Both  kinds  of  piles  are 
tlie  result  of  passive  congestion  in  the 
veins  surrounding  the  rectum  (he, nor- 
rhoidal  veins),  and  this  is  generally  pro- 
duced  by  an  impediment  in  the  return 
Of  the  venous  blood  through  the  liver 
which,  as  described  at  pai-.  294,  is  sup- 
plied from  the  veins  of  tho  intestines. 
Hence  it  follows  that  if  tho  liver  is 
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gorged  ■with  blood,  the  veins  supplying 
it  must  also  be  in  the  same  condition ; 
and  so  we  find  that  hemorrhoids  are 
generally  found  in  those  who  have 
torpid  livers.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
congestion  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
piles,  habitual  constipation  greatly  ag- 
gravates them ; and  it  may  generally 
be  assumed  that  the  two  must  co-exist, 
in  order  to  develop  piles  to  any  great 
extent.  As,  however,  torpidity  of  the 
liver  is  generally  followed  by  constipa- 
tion from  the  want  of  a proper  quantity 
of  bile,  this  additional  cause  is  seldom 
absent,  and  piles  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  found  when  torpidity  of  the  liver 
co-exists  with  constipation,  their  extent 
being  in  great  measure  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  torpidity,  and  also 
upon  the  bad  or  good  management  in 
ocher  respects  of  the  patient  himself. 

418.  The  Existence  of  Piles  may 
be  known  by  the  following  symptoms : 
When  indolent  and  internal,  there  is 
merely  a sensation  of  fulness  within 
the  bowel,  and  a feeling  of  not  haiung 
fully  relieved  it  in  the  ordinary  daily 
evacuations.  If  inflamed,  however, 
there  is  pain  in  addition  to  the  fulness, 
■with  heat  and  itching,  and  often  bleed- 
ing. Sometimes  there  is  irritation  of 
the  bladder,  pain  in  the  back  and 
down  the  thighs,  and  in  very  had 
cases,  the  pain  seems  to  extend  up- 
wards for  a considerable  distance  along 
the  spine,  and  is  described  as  being 
like  a red-hot  poker  passed  up  the 
bowel.  If  the  piles  are  external,  they 
make  themselves  kno'wn  by  then-  bulk, 
and  by  the  pain  and  soreness  which 
they  occasion,  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  their  being  mistaken  for  any 
other  disease;  but  internal  piles  are 
often  in  existence  for  months  or  years, 
and  occasion  great  discomfort,  and 
sometimes  very  curious  sympathetic 
pains,  ■\vithout  the  patient  being  aware 
of  their  existence.  Bleeding  also 
from  piles  may  occur,  and  for  a long 
time  too,  without  the  patient  having 
made  the  discovery,  as  the  blood  may 
have  been  concealed  in  the  water- 
closet  ; but  this  does  not  often  happen, 
and  the  first  appearance  of  blood  is 
usually  the  means  of  the  sufferer  from 


piles  finding  out  the  nature  of  his 
complaint,  if  he  has  not  previously  been 
aware  of  it. 

Sob-Sect.  C. — Chronic  Diseases  of 
THE  Heart. 

419.  Eonctional  Diseases  or  the 
Heart,  as  distinguished  from  organic 
affections,  are  very  common  among 
delicate  and  what  are  called  nen'ous 
people,  and  depend  upon  some  obscure 
defect  in  the  heart  itself  or  its  nerves, 
which  we  cannot  discover  by  our  senses, 
or  upon  some  similar  undiscoverable 
disorder  elsewhere,  as  in  the  liver  or 
lungs,  both  of  which  are  so  intimately 
concerned  with  the  healthy  action  of 
the  heart,  as  to  influence  it  either  for 
good  or  ill.  Of  these,  palpitation  is  the 
most  frequent  and  consists  in  a strong, 
quick,  and  tumultuous  pulsation  of 
the  heart,  coming  on  in  paroxysms, 
and  not  attended,  as  far  as  we  know, 
by  any  organic  lesion.  Sometimes  the 
feeling  of  distress  is  great  when  the 
palpitation  comes  on;  but  very  often 
the  patient  is  almost  unconscious  of  its 
presence  from  being  so  accustomed  to 
it.  This  kind  of  palpitation  is  very 
often  connected  mth  dyspepsia,  and 
makes  its  appearance  after  every  full 
meal.  It  also  occurs  in  weakly  and  irri- 
table persons  on  the  slightest  exertion, 
such  as  running  up  stairs,  and  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  heart  being  so 
feeble  as  to  be  incapable  of  carrying 
on  the  circulation,  when  called  upon 
without  extra  stimulus  which  is  then 
continued  after  it  is  no  longer  required. 
Angina  pectoris  is  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  some  obscure  nervous 
affection  of  the  heart,  and  is  marked 
by  a sudden  and  violent  pain  across  the 
chest,  extending  down  the  arms,  and 
apparently  threatening  iimnediate  deatli 
from  its  severity.  It  often  comes  on 
when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  but  gene- 
rally shows  itself  directly  after  a violent 
exertion,  such  as  running  up  hill  or 
the  like.  The  paroxysm  does  not  often 
last  long,  but  in  a few  instances  it  has 
been  known  to  persist  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Of  its  exact  nature  and  cause 
wo  know  nothing.  Syncope  or  fainting, 
though  having  its  seat  in  the  heart  as 
the  organ  which  first  fails,  is  really  an 


HEMORKHAGE. 


kfiection  of  the  brain  produced  by  this 
cause,  and  as  such  is  described  at  page 
118.  An  intermission  in  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  not  an  imcommon  func- 
tional affection,  though  generally  de- 
pendent upon  organic  disease.  Where 
it  is  only  occasional,  it  most  pro- 
bably depends  upon  some  temporary 
defect  in  the  return  of  blood  by  the 
large  veins,  as  in  congestion  of  the 
liver  or  lungs. 

^^0-  Chronic  Orgakic  DisavsES  OF 

the  Heart  may  be  either  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  or  the 
hMrt  itself,  or  they  may  depend  upon 
original  mahbrmation,  or  upon  dilata- 
hon,  or  hypertrophy  of  its  walls,  or 
lastly,  upon  disease  of  its  valves. 

421.  The  SYJiPToiis  of  disease  of  the 
heart  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
mischief,  and  may  be  either  an  excessive 
blueness  of  tlie  lips  and  face,  without 
much  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  a con- 
s^tly  intermitting  pulse,  or  an  exces- 
sive action  of  the  heart,  with  or  without 
Mrresponding  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  pulse,  or  besides  these,  various  un- 
natural sounds  which  may  be  heard  by 
appll^g  the  ear  to  the  chest,  and 
winch  are  denominated  “ bruits,"  but 

1 require  a practised  ear,  and  the 
md  of  the  stethoscope  to  make  any  use 
of  m diagnosis.  There  is  almost  always 
a pecuhar  feeling  of  anxiety  in  disease 
of  the  heart,  but  this  is  not  an  inva- 
riable rule;  and  I have  known  some 
CMM  continue  for  years  without  the 
shghtest  distre.=s  of  this  kind.  Beyond 
the  above  general  characteristics  of  this 
diseiwc,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
^y  information  to  the  general  reader. 
The  causes  of  these  aflections  are  nume- 
rous; but  very  often  they  will  be  found  to 
^e  from  inflammation  of  a rheumatic 
character  attacking  this  organ,  and 
eavmg  it  enfeebled,  while  the  patient 
tas  persisted  m using  it  to  an  improper 

’ recovered  ^its 

healthy  action.  Of  the  cause  of  the 
ffiseased  deposits  in  the  valves,  wo 

curious  mal- 
formations which  sometimes  occur. 


Sub-Sect.  D.— Hemorrhage.  > 

is  speaking, 

more  a symptom  of  some  othw 


disease  than  a disease  of  itself;  but 
sometimes,  though  still  a symptom,  it 
is  toe  prominent  one  in  a general  con- 
dition of  the  vessels,  in  which  their 
power  of  contraction  when  divided 
seems  to  be  so  small  as  to  be  useless  in 
stopping  the  flow  of  blood.  Under 
such  cii-cumstances,  a hemorrhagic  dia- 
thesis is  said  to  prevail ; and  the  dan- 
ger in  case  of  a wound,  however  shght, 
is  very  great.  Many  have  died  after 
the  dran-ing  of  a tooth,  and  a bleeding 
of  the  nose  has  been  fatal  in  number- 
less cases.  This  diathesis  must,  there- 
fore, always  be  borne  in  mind  in 
estimating  the  degree  of  danger  in 
any  particular  case  of  bleeding,  either 
from  a cut  or  tom  set  of  vessels,  or 
from  an  oozing  mucous  surface. 

423.  When  Hemorrhage  occurs 
from  a wounded  vessel  of  any  size,  the 
mischief  is  either  accidental,  or  it  is 
the  resujt  of  the  sm-geon’s  knife.  It 
IS,  therefore,  needless  to  describe  the 
natiu-e  of  it,  or  to  dilate  upon  the 
various  ^ds  of  injury,  or  the  opera- 
tions which  may  require  the  staunching 
of  the  flow  of  blood. 

424.  Hemorrhage  from  Dishvse 
may  be  divided  into— 1st,  those  which 
anse  from  an  excessive  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  and  is  hence  called 
aUwe;  2nd,  those  of  which  debility 
of  the  small  vessels  is  the  essential 
teature,  and  are  thence  called  passive; 
3rd,  hemorrhage  from  congestion  in  the 
small  vessels,  and  thence  called  con- 
gwtive;  and,  4th,  hemorrhage  from 
ulceration  through  the  coats  of  large 
arteries  and  veins,  which  is  knoivn  by 
the  name  of  a “ broken  blood-vessel,” 
though  this  IS  often  ignorantly  applied 
to  extensive  hemorrhages  from  other 
causes.  The  three  first  kinds  occur 
chiefly  from  the  .vessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  either  of  the  stomach, 
bowels,  lungs,  kidney,  or  bladder,  and, 
in  such  cases,  whether  the  small  vessels 
are  in  fault  or  the  heart  is  inactive 
the  flow  of  blood  is  from  the  minute 
vems  and  arteries.  But,  in  the  fourth 
Instance,  a very  large  artery,  or  vein 
may  be  opened  by  ulceration,  as  in 
the  case^  of  a blood-vessel  exposed  by 
vomim  in  the  lungs,  or  an  aneurism 
Durstmg,  or  a varicode  vein  giving  way. 
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425.  Hematemesis,  or  a vomiting 
qf  blood,  may  be  known  by  the  black 
and  llver-Uke  appearance  of  the  blood, 
or  by  its  resembling  coffee-grounds,  and 
It  is  not  coughed  up,  but  vomited.  It 
is  sometimes  merely  a symptom  of 
general  plethora,  but  very  often  de- 
pends upon  organic  mischief  in  the 
stomach,  or  adjacent  parts. 

426.  Hemoptysis  or  Expectora- 
tion OF  Blood  may  arise  from  a 
general  transudation  from  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  bronchial  tubes, 
or  it  may  be  from  a large  vessel  exposed 
by  an  idcer  or  cavity  in  the  lungs.  If 
the  latter,  the  ulcer  in  itself  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  bleeding ; and  in 
case  it  is  from  the  former  cause,  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  exact  nature 
of  the  mischief.  Thus,  a slight  hemor- 
rhage in  phthisis  is  a symptom  of 
congestion  caused  by  the  iiressure  of 
tubercles ; and  though  the  quantity 
lost  may  be  trifling,  yet  the  danger  is 
nevertheless  great  from  the  usual  pro- 
gress of  the  tubercular  disease.  But  if 
even  a copious  bleeding  takes  place 
from  the  lungs  as  a result  of  mere 
temporary  congestion,  the  danger  may 
be  trifling,  and  the  patient  may  get 
quite  well.  The  symptoms  of  hemop- 
tysis are — a coughing  up  of  bright  red 
blood  mixed  with  air  bubbles,  and 
occasionally  having  red  clots  with  it, 
but  not  that  black  blood  which  is  seen 
in  vomiting  of  blood.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  blood  from  the  lungs  is 
swallowed,  and  being  rejected  by  the 
stomach  presents  the  appearance  of 
hematemesis ; but  here  there  is  almost 
always  some  blood  expectorated,  and  the 
mistake  can  hardly  be  made  by  any 
careful  observer.  There  is  almost  always, 
too,  the  presence  of  cough  in  hemopty- 
sis, which  will  serve  as  a further  guide. 

427.  Epistaxis,  orBleedino  from 
THE  Hose,  is  an  oozing  Df  blood  from 


the  lining  membrane  of  the  passages 
and  cavities  at  the  back  of  that  organ. 
Except  in  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  little  danger 
attends  this  complaint,  but  in  such  a 
case  death  may  occur. 

428.  Bleeding  prom  the  Small 
Intestines  is  usually  evidenced  by  the 
passage  from  the  bowels  of  a pitchy  or 
cofiee-coloured  fluid.  It  generally  is 
met  ivith  in  organic  diseases  of  the  liver, 
attended  with  great  congestion,  or  in 
the  last  stages  of  low  fever. 

429.  Bleeding  from  the  Large 
Intestines  may  be  either  congestive, 
in  which  case  the  blood  is  dark,  but 
still  red;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of 
ulceration  in  the  coecum  or  colon,  when 
it  is  of  a similar  colour;  or  it  may 
arise  from  ulcerated  pUes,  when  the 
colour  is  a bright  red. 

430.  Hemorrhages  from  the  kidneys 
and  bladder  have  been  described  along 
ivith  the  inflammation  of  those  organs 
(see  page  105). 

431.  Menorrhagia  is  an  inunode- 
rate  flow  of  blood  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  may  be 
merely  functional  and  symptomatic  of 
general  plethora  or  of  congestion  of 
the  liver,  or  it  may  depend  upon  organic 
disease  of  the  organ.  It  is  known  from 
the  natural  monthly  secretion  by  the 
blood  coagulating  before  or  after  it 
comes  away.  For  a further  description 
of  this  kind  of  hemorrhage,  see  the 
Diseases  qf  Women. 

432.  A Vicarious  Hemorrhage 
sometimes  takes  place  in  the  female 
sex,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lungs  or  stomach,  or  the  vessels 
of  the  skin,  take  on  the  duty  of  the 
uterus,  and  secrete  a bloody  fluid 
periodically,  in  lieu  of  that  organ, 
which  is  defective  in  its  proper  func- 
tions. These  cases  are,  however,  too 
rare  to  require  further  notice  here. 


EPILEPSY. 
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CHEONIC  DISEASES  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NEBV0IJ8 

SYSTEM. 


Sect.  1. — Epilepsy. 

483.  Epilepsy,  or  falling-sichness, 
has  hitherto  eluded  the  investigations 
of  those  morbid  anatomists  who  ex- 
pect to  be  able  in  all  cases  to  foUow 
with  their  rude  and  imperfect  senses 
the  operations  of  nature.  As  in  all 
like  cases,  it  has  hitherto  been  classed 
as  a nervous  disease,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  as  probably  one  of 
the  blood.  It  manifests  itself  chiefly 
by  convulsions  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  attended  by  a loss  of  conscious- 
ne^,  and  generally  preceded  by  a pe- 
culiar warning  sensation,  which  has 
been  called  aura  epileplica.  The  un- 
healthy conditions  of  the  body,  co- 
existing -n-ith  epileptic  cases,  have  been 
noted  with  a view  to  a discoveiy  of  its 
cause ; but  they  are  so  various  and  con- 
flicting, that  hitherto  no  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  and  all  we 
know  of  the  disease  is  summed  up  in  a 
catalogue  of  the  symptoms  attending 
upon  the  paroxysm,  which  are  pretty 
much  alike.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  ac- 
TOmpanied  by  distinct  disease  of  the 
brain,  at  others  there  is  not  the 
shghtest  evidence  of  such  a change. 
In  some  cases  the  stomach  is  out  of 
order,  in  others  it  is  strong  and  active. 
The  liver  again  may  be  torpid  or  over 
active,  or  the  uterus  may  be  in  a state 
of  disease,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  all  its 
functions  may  be  perfectly  heiUthy. 
Aether  sex  nor  age  has  any  apparent 
nfluence,  as  the  male  and  female,  and 
the  young  child  and  its  grandfather, 
ahke  submit  to  the  disease.  It  will 
therefore,  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
more  than  a description  of  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  as  weU  as  those  of  the 
paroxysm  or  lit  itself.  The  former  are 
chiefly  pain  in  the  head,  lassitude,  noise 
m the  ears,  sUght  palpitation,  and  sen- 
tetion  of  creeping,  as  well  as  certain 
umuual  sensations  which  are  peculiar 
to  Individual  cases,  and  which  vary 
taraemly.  The  symptoms  of  the 
ejnlepUc  JU  itself  ore,  a sudden  loss  of 


the  power  of  motion  and  sensation,  so 
that  the  body  is  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing any  position  but  that  which  it 
assumes  by  its  own  gravity.  Almost 
immediately,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body  are  convulsed, 
more  especiaUy  those  of  the  limbs  and 
face,  and  even  those  of  respiration 
being  more  or  less  aflected,  so  that 
respiration  is  veiy  imperfectly  per- 
formed, and  the  blood  is  so  badly  de- 
carbonised, that  the  lips  are  quite  livid, 
or  of  a deep  blue.  The  heart  beats 
violently,  possibly  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect action  of  the  lungs,  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels  and  bladder  are 
often  expelled  involuntarily,  and  the 
jaws  are  set,  while  a quantity  of  froth, 
often  bioody  from  injury  to  the  tongue! 
13  expelled  from  the  mouth  and  nose. 
The  chief  danger  in  the  fit  is  of  injury 
from  some  surrounding  object,  or  of 
falling  from  a height  or  into  the  water. 
After  a time,  varying  from  a few 
minutes  to  many  hours,  the  convulsions 
graduaUy  cease,  and  the  patient  either 
at  once  recovers  sensation  and  mental 
power,  or  else  sleeps  profoundly  for 
some  little  time,  and  then  awakes  nearly 
as  usual,  but  generally  exhausted  and 
suffermg  from  headache  or  giddiness, 
ihese  fits,  in  some  people,  occur  habitu- 
ally two  or  three  times  a day,  but  more 
commonly  once  a fortnight  or  month 
or  m many  cases  only  one  or  two  in  the 
year.  They  do  not  necessarily  shorten 
hie,  as  there  are  instances  of  epileptic 
patients  living  to  a great  age,  and  I 
have  myself  knoivn  one  who  died  at 
eighty-nme,  having  been  a confirmed 
epdeptio  from  his  earliest  childhood 
and  seldom  having  passed  a month 
vnthout  a lit.  He  was  a very  powerful 
man,  and  in  other  respects  perfectly 
healthy;  but  iu  most  instances  epi- 
leptics are  considerably  below  the 
average  in  point  of  general  health,  and 
their  hves  would  seldom  bo  accepted 
hy  the  examiners  for  insurance  offices, 
even  if  they  were  not  informed  of  the 
oidfitence  of  the  diseiue* 
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434.  EpILEPSYMAYBE DISTINGUISHED 
from  apoplexy  by  the  absence  in  its 
patientsof  stertorous  breathing  or  coma, 
and  by  the  presence  of  convulsions  and 
frothing  at  the  mouth.  From  hysteria 
it  may  also  be  known  by  the  absence  of 
consciousness,  which  is  seldom  entfrely 
lost  in  hysteria,  though  sometimes 
nearly  so.  There  is,  however,  occa- 
sionally some  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
it  from  this  last  ever-varying  affection, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Sect.  2. — Hysteria. 

435.  Tiib  Exact  Nature  of  Hy- 
steria is,  if  possible,  still  more  difficult 
to  ascertain  than  that  of  epilepsy, 
because  its  forms  are  more  numerous ; 
and  here  again,  although  an  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  blood 
seems  in  most  cases  to  attend  upon  it, 
yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  it  is 
developed  in  those  who  are  apparently 
healthy  in  this  department  of  the 
animal  economy.  For  this  reason, 
again,  it  is  considered  by  many  to 
consist  in  some  obscure  affection  of  the 
nervous  system;  but,  after  all,  this  point 
is  of  little  consequence,  excepting  in 
so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  treatment ; 
and  here  we  shall  find  that  other  guides 
will  be  sufficiently  serviceable  without 
any  reference  to  the  exact  essence  of 
the  disease.  According  to  Sydenham, 
whose  accuracy  is  well  known  as  an 
observer  of  disease,  hysterical  symptoms 
are  manifested  in  one  half  of  the  chronic 
diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
subject;  but  his  definition  would  per- 
haps include  some  which  are  not  in  the 
present  day  considered  to  be  specially 
hysterical,  but  rather  those  bclonghig 
to  mere  weakness  of  the  animal  frame. 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
hysteria  and  hysterics  — the  former 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  latter 
which  the  gouty  diathesis  docs  to  gout, 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  in  hysteria  the 
tendency  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
symptoms  known  as  hysterics,  but  still 
they  may  be  kept  in  abeyance. 

43G.  Hysteria,  by  which,  as  I have 
explained,  the  hysterical  diathesis,  or 
tendency  to  hysterics  is  to  be  understood, 
is  usually  met  with  in  females  between 
the  age  of  puberty  and  forty-five, 


though  it  is  not  limited  to  the  latter 
age,  nor  is  it  always  confined  to  the 
female  sex,  as  it  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  men  of  delicate  frames,  and  of 
what  is  called  highly  nervous  tempera- 
ments. It  is  a condition  easily  recog- 
nised by  the  experienced  practitioner, 
and  yet  very  difficult  to  define,  inas- 
much as  its  subjects  have  a peculiar 
tendency  to  put  on  many  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  an  Immense  number  of 
diseases  wholly  different  in  their  several 
natures ; and  there  is  not  only  tins 
bodily  tendency  to  simulate  other 
diseases,  but  the  mind  also  is  often 
impressed  with  a desire  to  impose  upon 
others,  by  pretending  that  the  body 
suffers  m a way  of  which  it  is  wholly 
free.  If,  therefore,  I were  obliged  to 
fix  upon  a characteristic  of  hysteria 
which  is  most  invariable,  I should  select 
this  one,  viz.,  a tendency  to  bodily 
and  mental  simulation  of  disease.  As 
instances  of  these,  I may  mention  that 
we  constantly  meet  with  cases  in  which 
nearly  all  the  symptoms  of  hepatitis, 
of  scrofulous  enlargements  of  the  joints, 
peritonitis,  pleuritis,  laiyngitis,  &c., 
are  evinced,  and  yet  no  inflammation 
whatever  really  exists.  And,  moreover, 
we  also  meet  with  others  in  which 
complaints  are  made  of  intense  head- 
ache, or  of  loss  of  appetite,  or  of  acute 
pain  in  particular  situations,  and  in 
wliich,  by  a little  management,  it  may 
be  ascei'tained  that  no  pain  whatever 
is  really  felt.  In  some  of  these  last,  the 
tendency  is  so  strong  that  repeated 
blisters,  or  even  more  severe  remedies, 
wUl  be  borne  unflinchingly,  rather  than 
confess  that  tlie  original  pain  is  abated, 
and  so  give  up  the  amount  of  pity 
which  appears  to  be  their  chief  object. 
Next  in  prominence  and  universality 
to  this  peculiar  feature  is  the  irregular 
circulation  and  development  of  he.at 
which  most  hysterical  persons  complain 
of.  In  some,  the  whole  body  is  al- 
ternately hot  and  cold,  in  others,  tlie 
feet  and  hands  are  icy-cold,  while  the 
head  and  face  are  liable  to  strong 
flushes.  Almost  all  hysterical  subjects 
arc  more  or  less  subject  to  dyspepsia 
with  flatulence,  which  last  is  marked  in 
proportion  to  the  probability  of  an  out- 
break of  hysterics,  and  during  the 
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parojcysm,  is  almost  always  present, 
rolpitation  of  the  heart  is  also  a very 
usual  concomitant,  and  that  excitable 
condition  which  is  called  “ being 
nervous."  Joined  to  any  or  all  of 
these,  and  occurring  as  almost  in- 
variably the  first  symptom  of  the 
paroxysm,  though  sometimes  by  itself, 
is  what  is  called  globus  hystericus,  a 
aensation  as  if  a large  ball  occupied  the 
upper  part  of  the  throat,  and  was  fixed 
there  beyond  all  power  of  dislodgement. 
This  gives  considerable  pain,  but  more 
uneasiness,  and  is  felt  by  some  people 
on  every  occasion,  which  upsets  their 
equanimity  ivhether  the  emotion  be 
joyful  or  the  reverse.  Such  a sensation 
is  always  said  to  be  hysterical ; but,  as 
“one  swallow  does  not  make  a sum- 
mer,” so  this  one  symptom  does  not  by 
its  presence  make  up  the  peculiar 
condition  we  are  now  considering, 
though,  if  all  the  others  above  enume- 
rated, or  the  greater  iiart  of  them  are 
present,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
tlie  individual  presenting  them  has  a 
tendency  to  hysteria,  and  under  excit- 
ing circumstances  will  probably  show 
the  hysterical  paroxysm  in  full  activity; 
or  on  the  other  hand,  if  suflering  from  any 
painful  local  aflection  resembling  in- 
flammation, in  which  the  peculiar  signs 
of  that  condition  are  absent,  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  it  is  a manifesta- 
tion of  hysteria,  and  an  instance  of 
tliat  simulation  which  I have  before 
described. 

437.  The  Utsteiucai,  Taroxysji, 
or  hysterics  (by  which  latter  name  this 
sudden  onset  of  tlie  disease  is  called)  is 
marked  by  the  following  symptoms, 
wliich  may  be  said  only  to  occur*  in 
those  of  tire  hysterical  diathesis;  but 
by  a reference  to  the  above  descrip- 
tion, tliat  will  take  in  so  wide  a field 
that  few  would  be  excluded,  except 
perhaps  the  very  robust  and  “ iron- 
nerved  ” of  both  sexes.  A mild  fit  of 
hysterics  will  be  just  as  likely  to  com- 
mence with  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter  as  of  crying  — any  mental 
excitement  being  likely  to  develop  it ; 
or  sometimes  without  the  slightest 
reason,  apparently  beyond  the  active 
iinagmation  of  the  Individual,  a burst 
ot  crying  or  laughter  will  astonish  the 


company  present,  and  the  fit  will  com- 
menee.  The  globus  is  always  felt  at 
this  time,  but  beyond  this  feature,  and 
the  laughing  and  crying,  with  an 
occasional  shriek  and  slight  convulsive 
movement  of  the  limbs,  the  attack 
seldom  goes,  and  there  is  no  loss  of 
sensibility,  though  there  is  often  an 
utter  want  of  power  of  controlling  the 
body  or  mind,  which  is  often  very 
galling  to  the  delicate  minded.  When 
these  alternate  laughing  and  crying 
fits  have  lasted  for  some  little  time, 
they  gradually  subside,  and  the  calm 
following  them  is  often  very  complete, 
the  body  having  apparently  worked  off 
its  superabundant  irritability,  and  being 
in  a more  healthy  state  than  before. 
The  more  severe  forms  of  hysterical 
paroxysm  are  much  more  complicated 
in  their  symptoms,  and  sometimes  there 
is  even  a temporary  loss  of  conscious- 
ness and  of  the  senses,  as  well  as  of 
command  over  the  voluntary  muscles. 
Very  often  the  attack  begins  in 
the  same  way  as  described  above ; 
but  in  a short  time  the  laughter 
and  crying  (which  are  at  first  not 
very  different  from  these  sounds, 
when  of  a healthy  character)  become 
converted  into  most  unearthly  noises, 
the  larynx  being  affected  with  spasm, 
and  producing  a crowing  sound  or 
a harsh  scream,  or  some  other  un- 
natural and  distressing  noise.  The 
hands  grasp  the  hair,  and  tear  it  out 
by  the  roots,  or  clutch  any  other  object 
within  reach — the  breatliing  becomes 
convulsive,  or  is  almost  stopped  for 
many  seconds  together,  while  the  face 
IS  flushed,  partly  from  the  excessive 
action  of  the  heart,  and  partly  from 
the  stoppage  of  the  respiration.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  blood  is  so  imperfectly 
decarbonised  as  to  render  the  lips  livid ; 
but  I have  seen  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions hysterical  paroxysms,  in  wliich 
death  has  appeared  to  be  almost  cer- 
tain from  tlie  strangulation  produced 
by  spasm  of  the  larynx,  and  where  the 
whole  countenance  was  perfectly  livid. 
But  in  these,  just  as  it  is  in  epilepsy, 
the  spasm  ^ves  way  before  life  is 
actually  extinct,  and  respiration  soon 
restores  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
blood.  Generally  siicaking,  the  patient 
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•eems  to  feel  great  uneasiness  at  the 
chest  or  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  tears  or 
grasps  at  her  stays,  or  any  other  article 
of  clothing,  with  which  that  part  is  in- 
vested. A paroxysm  of  this  intensity 
•\vill  usually  last  for  at  least  an  hour, 
and  often  for  five  or  six ; and  when  it 
does  go  off,  the  patient  is  left  exhausted, 
and  suffering  from  intense  headache, 
or  from  general  soreness  about  the 
throat  and  chest.  A copious  secretion 
of  very  pale  urine,  almost  resembling 
water,  very  often  accompanies  the 
disease. 

438.  A Paroxysm  of  Hysteria 
may  be  distinguished  from  epilepsy 
by  the  signs  mentioned  at  pai’.  420, 
as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  that  dis- 
tortion of  the  features,  which  is  so 
marked  in  epilepsy.  There  is  also  very 
frequently  in  hysteria  a tremulous  mo- 
tion of  the  eyelid,  which  does  not  exist 
in  epilepsy.  There  is  no  other  disease, 
except  apoplexy,  with  which  the  hys- 
terical paroxysm  can  well  be  con- 
tbunded,  and  then  the  absence  of  aU 
convulsion,  the  coma,  and  the  stertor, 
mark  too  plainly  the  existence  of  a 
disease  of  the  brain  quite  distinct  from 
hysteria. 

439.  Hysterical  Simulations  of 
active  local  inflammation  are  the  most 
difficult  to  detect,  and  few,  but  those  who 
are  fully  conversant  with  disease,  are  able 
to  cope  with  the  difficulty.  I know  no 
means  by  which  rules  can  be  laid  down 
for  distinguishing  between  the  two; 
and  I should  certainly  on  some  occa- 
sions have  been  much  puzzled  myself 
if  I had  not  previously  known  of  the 
hysterical  diathesis.  I have  seen  croup 
simulated  so  closely  that  none  could 
possibly  make  up  their  minds  to  abstain 
from  depletion,  if  the  present  symptoms 
only  had  been  taken  into  the  account, 
and  yet  the  peculiar  noise  was  wholly 
owing  to  hysterical  spasm  and  not  to 
an  effusion  of  lymph.  Nevertheless, 
such  Instances  are  rare,  and  it  will 
seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  but  the 
medical  attendant  to  have  to  make 
up  his  mind  on  a doubtlhl  case  of 
this  kind.  Still  it  may  happen;  and 
it  is  well  that  the  truth  should  be 
known,  even  if  it  is  not  often  to  be 
ucted  on. 


Sub-Sect.  Zi — Catalepsy  and 
Trance. 

440.  The  term  CATALEPSYis  applied 
to  a very  rare  disease,  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  know  nothing  whatever,  and 
consequently  term  nervous.  Its  one 
symptom  consists  in  the  stiffening  of 
the  body  in  the  exact  attitude  in 
which  it  was  attacked  by  the  disease ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  appears  closely 
to  resemble  the  condition  of  the  pointer 
or  setter-dog  when  scenting  game.  AH 
the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body  are 
rendered  rigid,  and  the  attitude  may 
be  that  of  standing,  or  lying,  or  sitting, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

441.  A Partial  Catalepsy  has 
been  produced  by  the  mesmeric  passes 
in  many  cases  of  excitable  tempe- 
rament. Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  although  the  condition  has  been 
imitated  by  impostors  in  public  exhi- 
tions ; but  a true  cataleptic  rigidity  of 
the  arm  and  leg  has  been  so  often 
excited  by  respectable  private  indivi- 
duals acting  upon  similarly  trustworthy 
agents,  that  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  power, 
however  unable  we  may  be  to  account 
for  it. 

442.  In  Tiuince,  the  body  remains 
quiescent  as  in  catalepsy,  but  the 
muscles  are  relaxed  instead  of  being 
rigid.  It  also  is  very  rare,  though 
well  recorded  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  it  has  been  so  complete  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  in  the  death  of  the 
individual,  and  burial  has  either  taken 
place,  or  has  only  been  prevented  at 
the  last  moment.  Decomposition  of 
the  tissues  is  the  only  clear  proof  of 
death  which  we  can  have ; but  still  in 
most  cases  the  evidence  is  so  strong 
that  no  one  in  these  days  need  have 
the  slightest  fear  of  being  buried  alive, 
especially  in  this  country  where  five  or 
six  days  are  always  allowed  to  elapse 
between  the  death  and  the  intciment. 

Sub-Sect  4.— Chorea. 

443.  Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
consists  in  comnilsive  movements  of 
tlie  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body, 
which  are  partially  under  tlie  control 
of  the  will,  and  not  attended  by  a loss 
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of  consciousness.  Tho  disease  gene- 
rally attacks  children  between  the  time 
of  cutting  their  permanent  teeth  and 
puberty ; but  sometimes  it  comes  on 
later  than  that  period  in  a slighter 
degree  than  usual.  Tho  muscles  of 
the  face  are  those  most  frequently 
attacked,  then  those  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  one  side,  and  after  them,  come 
those  of  the  body,  and  in  very  severe 
cases,  of  all  at  once.  When  the  limbs 
are  affected,  the  walk  is  unsteady,  and 
subject  to  occasional  jerks  or  snatches, 
which  are  very  painful  to  witness. 
When  the  whole  body  is  attacked  by 
chorea,  walking  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  body  vpill  bound  from  tlie 
ground  in  a most  extraordinary 
manner,  totally  beyond  the  control  of 
the  patient,  and  requiring  a padded 
sm-face  on  tho  floor,  as  well  as  the 
walls  of  the  room,  to  prevent  severe 
injury.  The  convulsive  movements 
are  pretty  constant,  though  with  short 
intervals  between  them,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  state  of  sleep,  when 
they  are  always  entirely  suspended. 
With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
nen'ous  system,  and  most  cases  of 
chorea  are  plainly  coincident  with 
irritation  of  some  part  of  the  nervous 
centres,  especially  the  spinal  cord, 
accompanied  with  general  weakness, 
such  as  that  which  occurs  after  severe 
fevers.  It  may  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  epilepsy  and  hysteria  by 
the  respiration  being  unaffected,  and 
by  the  constant  occmrence  of  the 
convulsions  during  the  waking  hours. 
Chorea  is  very  apt  to  accompany 
worms,  or  any  other  chronic  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs  in  chUdren  of 
the  age  specified. 


Sub-Sect.  6.— Manta. 

444.  SIania,  or  insanity,  may 
d^nbed  as  a chronic  disease, 
which  there  is  a marked  deviatii 
iVom  the  healthy  state  of  the  min 
which  is  evidenced  in  one  of  thr 
modes — 1st,  in  a perversion  of  ti 
ordinary  feelings,  habits,  and  likin 
Of  the  individual  {moral  insanity 
2nd,  In  a disturbance  of  the  intellei 


so  that  the  mind  labours  under  haUii- 
cinations  or  erroneous  impressions  (m- 
telkctml  insanity);  and,  3rd,  in  a 
confusion  of  thought,  in  which  tlie 
faculties  seem  out  of  order,  and  all 
attempt  at  the  expression  of  ideas  is 
incoherent  (imiecility).  Besides  these 
forms,  there  is  also  another,  in  which 
the  mind  is  partly  sane  and  partly 
^ane  upon  some  particular  subject, 
in  Tvhich  case  the  individual  1s  said  to 
suffer  from  monomania.  Such  is  the 
most  common,  and  probably  the  most 
correct  scientific  definition  of  insanity; 
but  there  is  also  a legal  one,  which  has 
a most  important  bearing  upon  the 
interests  of  manldnd.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  physician  and 
the  lawyer  have  two  very  different 
tasks  to  fulfil  in  their  consideration  of 
this  disease  ; for  while  the  former  has 
to  investigate  it  with  a view  to  its 
curability  in  the  individual,  the  latter 
has  chiefly  to  regard  it  as  bearing  upon 
the  welfare  of  others,  and  thus  he  is 
not  called  upon  to  interfere,  unless  the 
maniac  is  dangerous  to  the  person  or 
property  of  others,  or  sometimes  of 
himself.  Consequently,  the  harmless 
maniac  is  beyond  the  care  of  the  law, 
if  he  is  not  only  so  ivith  regard  to 
others,  but  also  in  reference  to  liis 
own  property ; but  if  he  cannot  take 
care  of  that,  tho  law  will  kindly  step 
in,  and  take  a share  of  its  superinten- 
dence, leaving  none  to  the  unfortunate 
individual  himself.  Hence  it  is,  chiefly, 
that  the  pliysician  and  the  lawyer  are 
so  often  at  loggerheads  with  regard 
to  lunacy ; but  this  certainly  does  not 
account  for  the  former  differing  Tvith 
his  brethren,  which  is  quite  as  remark- 
able as  tho  difference  with  the  legal 
profession.  The  lawyer’s  view  is  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  necessity  or  other- 
wise of  restraint,  and  the  responsibility 
or  otherwise  for  actions  which  in  a 
sane  man  are  punishable  by  tho  law; 
and  it  entirely  disregards  the  probable 
termination  of  the  disease,  if  allowed 
to  run  its  course  unchecked— a question 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  tho  phy- 
sician’s consideration. 

445.  Tho  question  connected  with 
tliG  existenco  of  insanity  in  any  from 
18  ono  which  requires  only  a complete 
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knowledge  of  what  is  called  “ human 
nature”  to  determine,  and  is  often 
better  left  to  the  decision  of  an  un- 
professional person  of  experience  in 
the  “ways  of  the  world,”  than  to  a 
medical  man  who  has  had  no  practical 
knowledge  of  insanity.  Nevertheless, 
such  people  are  not  often  met  with, 
and  therefore  the  best  plan  is  to  have 
recourse  to  medical  aid  to  decide  the 
matter  in  doubtful  cases.  With  re- 
gard to  restraint,  and  to  the  removal 
from  the  ties  of  family,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly found  that  in  most  instances 
it  is  impossible  to  treat  lunatics  at 
home,  and  that  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  recover  their  sanity  if  throwi 
among  entire  strangers,  than  if  nursed 
by  those  whose  affection  and  fear  they 
can  easily  work  upon.  For  this  reason 
a removal  to  some  well  managed  asylum 
is  generally  desirable.  Even  in  recent 
hai-mless  cases,  as  far  as  the  probable 
result  is  concerned,  and  undoubtedly  m 
all  those  where  violence  is  threatened, 
such  a course  is  the  only  safe  one  for 
all  parties.  Still,  I believe  the  law  is 
quite  right  in  exercising  a jealous  con- 
trol over  the  power  of  ordering  a con- 
finement of  this  nature ; and,  although 
individual  cases  of  danger  from  violence 
ai-e  often  met  with,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sent difficulty  of  procuring  a medical 
certificate  of  its  necessity,  still  this  is 
better  than  to  permit  the  horrible  risk 
of  incarcerating  a sane  man  among  the 
insane,  because  his  liberty  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  those  who 
have  procured  his  confinement.  The 
subject  is,  however,  full  of  difficulties, 
and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  consult 
the  general  welfare  of  all  parties,  and 
carry  out  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
most  prudent  course,  taking  all  the 
bearings  of  the  case  into  consideration. 
If  restraint  is  decided  on  as  beneficial 
or  necessary,  the  certificates  of  two 
legally  quahfled  medical  practitioners 


must  be  obtained,  except  in  the  case 
of  paupers,  when  one  is  sufficient,  pro- 
vided the  party  has  previously  been 
examined  by  a justice,  clergyman,  or 
overseer,  ■who  has  signed  an  order 
setting  forth  the  particulars  of  the  case. 
The  law  expressly  requires  from  each 
medical  man  a separate  visit  and 
personal  examination  of  the  alleged 
lunatic,  and  a separate  certificate  must 
be  signed  setting  forth  some  special  fact 
upon  which  the  opinion  of  lunacy  is 
founded,  such  as  the  attempt  to  commit 
murder  or  suicide,  or  the  absolute 
threatening  to  do  so. 

446.  Although  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  most  cases  mania 
depends  upon  some  disease  of  the  brain, 
yet  the  question  does  not  admit  of 
positive  proof  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
disease  of  that  organ.  Some  forms  of 
insanity  are  clearly  connected  ivith 
disorders  of  the  organs  of  digestion, 
such  as  that  which  is  denominated 
hypochondriasis,  and  which,  in  a mild 
form,  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
developed  in  those  who  suffer  from 
great  and  long-continued  derangement 
of  the  liver  and  stomach.  Here  the 
delusions  are  often  extreme,  and  in- 
stances are  common  enough  in  which 
patients  fancy  that  they  are  tea-pots, 
or  that  their  heads  are  set  on  the 
wrong  way,  or  some  other  equally  ab- 
surd belief  of  what  is  contrary  to  the 
fact.  The  term  mania  is  sometimes 
confined  to  raging  or  violent  madness, 
whUst  melancholia  is  applied  to  that  of 
a low  and  desponding  kind ; but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  this 
division,  although  without  doubt  the 
two  distinct  manifestations  are  met 
with,  but  they  often  alternate,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  depend  upon 
different  causes,  or  even  to  occur  in 
different  temperaments  or  constitutions 
with  any  degree  of  regularity. 
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CHAP,  XIX. 

CHEONIC  DISOEDEES  OP  THE  DIGESTIVE  OEGANS. 


Sect.  1. — Dyspepsia. 

447.  Dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  as 
most  of  my  readers  must  be  aware, 
means  had,  as  opposed  to  good  indiges- 
tion; and,  therefore,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  former,  the 
latter  must  first  be  investigated,  and 
we  shall  then  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  term,  however  we  may  be 
puzzled  by  the  contradictory  and  oppo- 
site deviations  from  the  healthy  state 
which  are  constantly  met  with. 

448.  Digestion  is  the  process  by 
which  the  food  after  it  is  taken  into 
the  stomach  is  converted  into  a smooth 
and  pultaceous  fluid,  from  which  the 
absorbent  vessels  may  be  able  to  take 
up  the  materials  capable  of  becoming 
hlood.  In  man  the  organs  concerned 

— the  stomach,  small  intestines,  and 
liver,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  the 
pancreas  and  salivary  glands.  The 
structure  and  separate  functions  of 
these  several  organs  h.ave  been  described 
under  the  head  of  the  inflammatory 
toeases  to  which  they  are  subject; 
but  in  this  section  we  have  to  con- 
sider their  chronic  deviations  from 
the  healthy  function  which  they  are 
intended  to  co-operate  in  performing, 
and  which  is  well  knmvn  by  name  as 
that  of  digestion.  The  division  of 
the  food  in  the  mouth  by  the  teeth 
and  its  mixture  with  saliva  is  chiefly 
of  a mechanical  nature ; but  in  the 
stomach  the  whole  process  is  submitted 
to  chemical  laws,  and  the  change  is 
one  of  solution,  similar  to  that  which 
■i?  effocted  in  the  laboratory  by  means 
of  heat  and  chemical  substances  called 
solvents,  and  like  that  aided  greatly  by 
gentle  agitation  of  the  various  matters 
t^ether,  which  in  the  stomach  is 
eflected  by  the  fibres  of  its  muscular 
coat.  When  the  food  roaches  the 
stomach  (v/hose  walls  are  protected 
by  a layer  of  mucus  from  acrid  articles 
a quantity  of  gastric-juice  is 
Immediately  poured  out  by  small 


follicular  glands  situated  beneath  the 
mucous  surface.  This  peculiar  fluid 
appears  to  contain  a free  acid  (the 
nature  of  which  is  not  clearly  made 
out),  with  an  organic  compound  called 
pepsine,  and  together  they  exercise 
a most  remarkable  solvent  power  over 
substances  of  an  albuminous  nature. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  pepsine  acts 
like  a ferment,  while  the  acid  possesses 
the  solvent  principle.  Gastric  fluid 
obtained  from  the  human  stomach, 
and  kept  at  the  average  temperature 
of  the  interior  of  the  body,  soon 
dissolves  meat,  vegetables,  and  other 
articles  of  ordinary  food,  and  acts  as 
far  as  the  surface  without  the  aid  of 
agitation ; but  to  complete  the  solution, 
the  matters  must  be  gently  shaken,  so 
as  to  apply  the  acid  to  a fresh  layer  as 
fast  as  the  external  one  is  rendered'  so- 
luble and  capable  of  being  removed.  In 
experimenting  in  tliis  way  wth  gastric 
fluid  out  of  the  body,  it  is  found  that, 
when  the  temperature  is  reduced  much 
below  100  deg.  Fahrenheit,  the  solution 
goes  on  very  slowly,  showing  that  blood- 
heat  is  necessary  for  the  digestive  pro- 
cesses, and  that  large  quantities  of 
cold  liquids  taken  into  the  stomach 
must  have  a considerable  tendency  to 
retard  the  process.  When  the  food 
has  in  this  way  been  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  fluid  in  the  sto- 
mach for  some  two  or  three  hours,  it 
is  converted  into  a fluid  like  gruel, 
which  is  called  chyme,  and  at  this 
stage  a large  proportion  of  its  watery 
pai-ticles  is  absorbed  by  the  veins  and 
ordinary  absorbents  of  the  stomach 
and  carried  direct  into  the  blood,  so 
that  we  find  that  its  bulk  rapidly 
dimmishes,  and  that  the  odour,  and 
even  the  colour  of  many  substances, 
may  be  detected  in  the  urine  within 
an  hour  or  two  of  being  swallowed, 
as  may  be  proved  after  a hearty  meal 
of  aspara^s.  It  is  also  probable  that 
the  albuminous  and  saccharine  matters 
pass  off  in  this  way,  leaving  the  oily 
particles  and  great  part  of  the  starch 
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to  be  acted  on  by  the  bile  and  pan- 
creatic fluid  in  the  duodenum.  On 
turning  to  par.  301,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Me  has  the  power  of  saponi- 
fying fat,  and  so  when  the  oily  matters 
contained  in  the  food  pass  on  from  the 
stomach  they  meet  w'ith  the  bile,  and 
are  changed  into  an  emulsion  of  a 
milky  character,  which  takes  the  name 
of  chyle.  The  starch,  also,  which  was 
not  converted  into  sugar  by  the  saliva 
swallowed  with  the  food,  meets  here 
tvilh  the  pancreatic  fluid,  and  by  it 
that  necessary  change  is  effected.  But 
besides  these  conditions,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary that  the  useless  particles  shall  be 
carried  off  through  the  lower  bowels  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  they 
must  be  kept  in  a healthy  condition, 
and  must  be  supplied  with  their 
natural  kind  of  stimulus,  which  appears 
to  consist  in  the  excrementitious  part 
of  the  bile  (see  par.  301).  Thus  there 
are  a great  number  of  needful  elements 
required  for  a healthy  or  good  diges- 
tion, being — 1st,  a proper  mastication 
and  insalivation  of  the  food ; 2nd,  a 
supply  of  gastric  fluid  sufficient  to  dis- 
solve the  amount  swallowed ; 3rd,  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  stomach,  so 
as  to  retain  the  food  in  it  for  a proper 
time,  and  agitate  it  in  a suitable 
manner;  4th,  a proper  quantity  and 
quality  of  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid; 
and  6th,  a healthy  action  of  the 
bowels  to  enable  the  excrementitious 
parts  of  the  foqd  to  pass  off,  and  thus 
make  way  for  the  regular  passage  of 
each  meal  in  succession  over  its  ap- 
pointed surface. 

449.  The  Sources  of  Indigestion 
are  to  be  met  with  in  each  stage  ; for, 
in  the  1st,  mastication  is  often  very 
imperfectly  performed,  and,  ns  a con- 
sequence, the  food  is  presented  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  masses  of 
too  large  a size,  and  unmixed  udth  the 
saliva,  which  has  the  property  of  con- 
verting the  starchy  matters  into  sugar, 
so  as  to  be  at  once  capable  of  absorption 
from  the  stomach.  In  the  2nd,  as  the 
gastric  juice  is  only  secreted  by  the  sto- 
mach in  quantity  sufficient  to  dissolve 
the  amount  of  food  required  by  the 
wants  of  the  system— if  more  food  is 
swallowed  than  is  demanded  by  those 


wants,  part  of  it  will  be  left  undis- 
solved, because  there  will  not  be  gastric 
juice  enough  for  the  purpose.  This  U 
a constant  cause  of  indigestion,  since 
it  is  always  found  that  undissolved 
masses  of  food,  however  small,  offend 
the  delicate  lining  membrane  of  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
small  intestines,  and  cause  irritation 
and  a secretion  of  acrid  mucus,  to- 
gether with  a fermentation  and  develop- 
ment of  gaseous  matters  or  “ wind." 
The  3rd  stage  is  tlius  affected  con- 
siderably, for  the  irritation  produced 
will  either  accelerate  too  much  or 
retard,  the  passing  on  of  the  food,  and 
the  gas  disengaged  will  prevent  its 
being  properly  submitted  to  agitation, 
as  the  stomach  is  distended  beyond  the 
power  of  contracting  upon  its  semi- 
fluid contents.  In  the  4th  stage,  or 
that  dependent  upon  a duo  supply  of 
healthy  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid,  the 
liver  and  pancreas  are  mainly  con- 
cerned, and  these  again  are,  to  some 
extent,  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
duodenum,  tlirough  the  coats  of  which 
their  duct  passes,  and  if  it  is  inflamed 
or  irritated,  the  flow  of  these  fluids 
wUl  be  retarded ; and  lastly,  the  5th 
stage  is  almost  sure  to  be  considerably 
modified  by  any  of  the  previous  ones 
if  they  are  out  of  order,  since  an  irri- 
tating fluid,  in  the  place  of  good  chyle, 
will  pass  by  the  open  mouths  of  the 
lacteals,  and  will  be  expelled  from  the 
bowels  in  a loose  condition,  accom- 
panied uith  pain  and  general  feeling  of 
distress ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  not  stimulus  enough  in  the 
shape  of  good  bile,  or  if  the  absorbents 
are  rendered  over-active  by  any  cause 
connected  with  the  four  processes 
mentioned  above,  the  excrementitious 
matter  is  left  too  hard  and  dry,  and  the 
lower  bowels  have  no  power  to  pass  it 
through  them,  giving  rise  to  habitual 
constipation. 

450.  When  we  know  the  probable 
causes  of  future  disorders  in  a machine, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  prevent 
them ; and  this  would  be  easily  done 
by  most  of  us,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
artificial  nature  of  our  lives,  which 
leads  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  avoid 
taking  bodily  exercise  enough  to  wear 
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do\vn  the  muscular  system,  so  as  to 
demand  a supply  of  food  commensurate 
with  our  appetites,  as  measured  by  our 
palates.  The  Creator  has  implanted  in 
our  nature  two  instinctive  feelings  or 
appetites,  which  are  intended  to  regu- 
late the  supply  of  food  required  by  the 
wants  of  our  system;  and  if  we  were 
guided  by  them,  we  should  seldom  have 
indigestion ; but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  supplied  with  a sense  of  taste,  which 
is  pleasantly  affected  by  certain  articles 
of  food  passing  over  it,  and  to  gratify 
this  is  more  the  object  of  our  meals 
than  to  satisfy  mere  himger  and  thirst. 
And,  moreover,  we  not  only  eat  what 
amount  is  pleasant  of  one  kind  of  food ; 
but  we  change  the  flavour,  and  as  soon 
as  the  palate  palls  with  one,  another  is 
tried  with  more  success.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  we  almost  aU  eat  far 
more  than  we  should  do  if  our  appetites 
alone  were  suffered  to  guide  us,  and  a 
great  portion  is  in  consequence  passed 
on  through  the  stomach  without  being 
properly  mixed  with  gastric  fluid  and 
digested  into  chyme.  Besides  which, 
the  liver  being  overdone  by  unhealthy 
blood,  and  the  flow  of  bile  being 
thereby  diminished  in  quantity,  and 
also  retarded  in  its  flow  into  the 
duodenum  by  the  irritation  of  its  coats, 
the  chyme  is  imperfectly  chylifled, 
and  the  excrementitious  matter  is  not 
rendered  fit  for  its  passage  through  the 
bowels.  So  much  for  the  effects  of  an 
improper  quantity  of  food ; but  this 
mischief  is  still  further  increased  by  the 
quality,  when  it  is  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
either  from  being  two  oily,  or  too  full 
of  starch  or  woody  matter,  or  too  rich, 
or  on  the  other  hand  of  too  poor  a 
quality.  There  is  a certain  proportion 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food  mixed 
with  fruits,  which  is  suited  for  the 
supply  of  man,  varying  according  to 
the  latitude  which  the  individual  in- 
habits, and  also  to  the  moisture  and 
the  habits  which  he  indulges  in.  If 
this  proportion  is  maintained,  the 
stomach  is  kept  at  its  best,  when  ac- 
companied with  a due  amount  of  exer- 
cise, fresh  air,  &c. ; but  on  the  contrary, 
every  deviation  from  these  elements  of 
health  will  more  or  less  retard  the 


healthy  process  of  digestion,  and  tend 
to  produce  an  imperfect  performance 
of  it. 

4-51.  Hunger  and  Thirst  are  sen- 
sations implanted  in  man  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  supply  the  proper  quan- 
tities of  solids  and  liquids  which  are 
required  by  his  system.  Of  their  pre- 
cise nature  we  know  nothing;  and  we 
must  content  onrselves  with  examining 
the  circumstances  attending  upon  them 
as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  them.  N either 
of  these  sensations  is  in  all  cases  pro- 
duced by  the  empty  condition  of  the 
stomach,  nor  are  they  always  prevented 
by  its  being  filled  with  food,  for  we 
find  that  hunger  is  not  satisfied  by  the 
most  ample  meal  if  the  body  has  been 
imperfectly  fed  for  some  time  previously ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  fluids  have 
been  scarce,  or  if  sapid  substances  have 
been  eaten  in  large  quantities,  no  quan- 
tity of  water  or  other  liquid  will  quench 
the  thirst  which  is  felt.  Both  hunger 
and  thirst  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  evidence  that  the  system  is  in  want 
of  the  respective  kind  of  aliment  which 
each  indicates  to  be  required ; but  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  desire 
to  gratify  the  palate  is  not  nec.essarily 
hunger  or  thirst,  but  may  merely  be  a 
craving  after  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  we  Icnow  that  it  is  often  can-ied 
far  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  system. 

452.  Indigestion  is  met  with  in 
various  forms,  as  far  as  its  symptoms 
are  concerned,  though  all  are  to  be 
classed  under  one  or  other  of  the  above 
conditions  in  regard  to  their  causes 
and  precise  nature,  however  they  may 
differ  as  to  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  stomach.  Thus  the  various  errors 
already  alluded  to  will  in  some  cases 
produce  a want  of  tone  in  the  stomach, 
in  others  congestion,  in  a third  set,  nn 
irritable  or  pailful  condition  of  the 
neri'es  (gastralgia),  and  in  a fourth,  a 
copious  flow  of  watap  fluid,  commonly 
knoivn  as  water-brash. 

453.  “VVant  of  Tone  in  the  Sto- 
mach is  the  most  common  form  of 
indigestion,  and  is  marked  by  loss  of 
appetite,  or  sometimes  even  nausea, 
heart-bum,  a sense  of  fulness  after  eat- 
ing, attended  with,  and  caused  by, 
flatulence,  great  weakness  in  the  diges- 
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live  poTirers,  particularly  as  regards 
oily,  sweet  or  acrid  substances — tongue 
pale  and  flabby,  often  covered  with  a 
white  fur,  and  showing  indentations 
correspon^ng  with  the  shape  of  the 
teeth — bowels  generally  confined,  but 
sometimes  the  revereo  is  the  case, 
urine  not  affected,  pulse  weak,  skin 
pale  and  flabby,  extremities  cold,  and 
spirits  languid.  A constant  dull  head- 
ache often  accompanies  this  form  of 
indigestion. 

454.  Congestive  Dyspepsia  is  at- 
tended by  a condition  almost  ap- 
proaching to  inflammation,  but  really 
not  going  beyond  the  stage  w'hich  has 
been  described  as  congestion.  The 
symptoms  are  a painful  digestion  of 
food,  with  tenderness  on  pressure  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach — thirst  and 
slight  inclination  to  vomit  at  limes; 
tongue  of  a bright  red  colour,  crossed 
with  cracks  or  fissures,  and  shining ; 
bowels  confined ; urine  high-coloured 
hands  and  feet  hot  and  burnmg  after 
meals,  as  also  is  the  face  very  gene- 
rally, and  especially  the  nose ; pulse 
small  and  wiry.  There  is  not  much 
tendency  to  the  disengagement  of  gas 
in  this  aflection,  but  this  varies  a good 
deal  in  different  patients. 

455.  Irritable  or  Neuralgic  In- 
digestion is  marked  by  a severe  pain, 
commencing  about  a half  an  hom"  after 
eating,  and  continuing  till  the  stomach 
is  empty  again.  This  pain  is  relieved 
by  gentle  and  long-continued  x>ressure, 
as  by  bending  forward  in  a sitting 
position.  There  is  considerable  flatu- 
lence; and  the  stomach  continually 
rolling  the  food  in  this  gas,  a curious 
rumbling  noise  is  heal'd.  Appetite 
variable  but  seldom  much  impaired, 
pulse  not  affected,  no  feverishness, 
tongue  tolerably  clean,  bowels  con- 
fined, lu-ine  copious  and  clear,  spirits 
low  and  temper  irritable,  head  seldom 
afiected ; but  there  is  a great  variation 
in  these  symptoms. 

450.  Water-bilvsii  is  marked  by 
almost  all  the  symptoms  enumerated 
under  the  last  fonn  of  dyspepsia  (iiar. 
455),  together  -with  a profuse  discliarge 
of  thin  watery  fluid  when  the  stomach 
is  empty.  Very  often  a pint  will  be 
brought  up  in  quantities  of  about  half 


an  ounce  at  a time  without  straining, 
but  with  a slight  eructation.  It  is 
very  commonly  met  with  among  those 
who  live  almost  exclusively  upon  oat- 
meal, but  for  what  reason  we  do  not 
know.  It  also  attends  upon  some  of 
the  malignant  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

Sect.  2. — Chronic  Disorders  of 
the  Liver  and  Bowels. 

457.  The  Liver  is  subject  to  a tor- 
pidity of  action,  which  appears  to  be 
generally  the  result  of  congestion,  but 
which  may  also  arise  from  some  defect 
in  its  nervous  stimulation.  But  of  the 
fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  is  there 
any  accounting  for  it  in  some  cases,  as 
it  is  apparently  congenital;  and,  unless 
we  suppose  it  to  be  hereditary,  we 
have  no  explanation  of  it  to  offer. 
Sometimes  there  is  a tendency,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  too  great  a flow  of  bile, 
by  which  the  opposite  effects  are  pro- 
duced. AVhen  too  little  is  secreted, 
the  blood  is  not  properly  purified,  and 
the  poisonous  effects  of  the  elements  of 
bile  retained  in  it  are  manifested  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
(see  par.  301).  There  is  also  constipa- 
tion from  a want  of  the  natural  stimulus 
of  the  bile. 

458.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
too  much  bile,  the  bowels  are  irritated, 
and  very  often  there  is  a regurgitation 
into  the  stomach,  accompanied  by 
vomiting,  in  which  case  bile  is  brought 
up  of  a green  or  yellow  colour,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  secretion  in 
each  particular  case.  This  is  generally 
accompanied  by  bilious  diarrhoxu 

459.  A VLynt  of  Tone  in  the 
bowels  is  the  result  of  the  same 
causes  as  produce  that  condition  in 
the  stomach,  namely,  previous  over- 
stimulation  and  consequent  exhaus- 
tion, so  that  the  muscular  fibres 
relax,  and  allow  of  their  contents 
accumulating,  instead  of  passing  them 
on  at  the  proper  time.  Flatulence 
generally  accompanies  this  condition  of 
the  bowels,  and  very  often  they  are 
distended  to  a frightful  extent,  partly 
owing  to  the  food  being  imperfectly 
mixed  with  bile  and  gastric  fluid,  and 
partly  to  a positive  secretion  of  air 
from  the  mucous  membrane  itself. 
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J'TiV.  1.  The  Round-worm,  natural  size 

,,  2.  The  Long  Thread- worm,  maKuillod.  FYi;.  2<i.  Ditto,  natural  sizp. 

„ 3.  Tho  Short  Thread-worm,  magnified.  Fiff.  3a.  Ditto,  natural  size. 
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which  appears  really  to  take  place  in 
some  rare  cases. 

4G0.  Constipation  is  produced  either 
by  want  of  tone  in  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bowels,  so  that  it  does  not  pass  on 
the  contents,  or  by  such  a tendency  to 
absorb  the  fluid  elements  that  the  faeces 
are  left  in  too  solid  a form  for  the 
muscles  to  act  upon.  The  latter  is 
perhaps  the  more  common  variety, 
especiaUy  when  combined  with  a want 
of  habitual  attempt  at  relief. 

461.  Habitual  Looseness  of  the 
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Bowels  is  sometimes  too  great,  owing 
to  the  absorbents  not  taking  up  the 
fluid  particles  suflSciently,-  or  the  mus- 
cular coat  being  irritated  and  passing 
the  food  on  too  quickly,  so  as  not  to 
allow  time  for  them  to  act.  It  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  occasion  loss 
of  flesh,  and  yet  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered to  amount  to  diarrhoea.  It  is 
very  often  owing  to  a naturally  irritable 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  peculiar  to 
families,  just  as  the  reverse  is  met  with 
in  those  who  are  subject  to  constipation. 


CHAP.  XX. 


PAEASITIC  ANIMALS  INFESTING  MAN. 


Sect.  1. — General  Remarks. 

462.  The  parasitic  animals  which 
arc  met  with  in  the  human  subject 
are  not  very  numerous,  and  are 
described  by  naturalists  under  two 
divisions — 1st,  internal  parasites  (en- 
tozoa)  ,*  and,  2nd,  external  paiRsitcs, 
including  the  ocarus  scdbiei,  described 
at  page  65,  lice,  &c.  Entozoa,  again, 
comprise  the  several  varieties  of  intes- 
tinal worms,  and  also  hydatids,  as  well 
as  various  other  and  more  rare  para- 
sitic animals,  which  are  occasionally 
met  ivith  in  the  muscles,  liver,  eye 
kidneys,  &c.  Intestinal  worms  are 
iiowever,  those  which  are  chiefly  inte- 
resting in  a medicai  point  of  view 
inasmuch  as  they  are  the  only  kind 
which  are  capable  of  relief. 

Sect.  2. — Worms. 

463.  The  term  Worms  is  applied 
in  medicine  to  the  entozoa  infesting 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  are  of 
tliree  diflerent  kinds— 1st,  the  round 
worm ; 2nd,  the  short  and  long  thread- 
worn  ; and,  3rd,  the  tape-woim ; but 
besides  these,  there  are  also  some  other 
worms  found  in  the  human  body, 
thougli  veiy  rarely— such  as  atrmgylus 
F'.<7«3,  inliabiting  the  kidneys;  spirop- 

occasionally  met  with  in 
the  bladder ; aud/toria,  in  the  eye,  &o. 


Sub-Sect.  A. — Intestinal  Worms. 

464.  The  Round  Worm  {ascaris 
lumbricoides)  is  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  in  length  when  full-grown,  and 
resembles  the  garden  worm  in  appear- 
ance, though  there  are  many  remaik- 
able  points  of  difierence  by  which  the 
naturalist  can  easily  detect  the  one 
from  the  other.  Its  natural  place  of 
abode  is  the  small  intestines;  and 
though  sometimes  it  ventures  into  the 
stomach,  or  descends  into  the  large 
intestines,  it  does  not  remain  there, 
but  is  soon  expelled  by  vomiting,  or 
crawls  out  by  the  anus,  or  is  passed 
TOtli  the  fasces.  Sometimes  they  exist 
in  great  numbers,  masses  of  them  being 
found  after  death,  or  expelled  during 
life ; but,  generally,  a few  only  will  be 
found  at  one  time  to  inhabit  the  in- 
testines, and  chiefly  in  children  or 
young  persons  before  the  period  of 
full  groivth. 

465.  The  short  Thread-Worm 
{.ascaris  vcrmiciUaris)  is  sometimes  also 
called  the  maw-worm.  The  male  and 
female  vary  greatly  in  size,  the  former 
being  less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  while  the  latter  is  fully  half  an 
inch.  They  are  of  a white  colour,  with 
a very  thin  and  pointed  tail,  and  au 
obtuse  mouth,  with  a bladder-like 
membrane  on  each  side.  They  in- 
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habit  the  large  intestines,  especially 
the  rectum,  where  they  often  exist  in 
large  quantities,  particularly  in  young 
children.  T/ie  long  thread-worm  (fri- 
chocephalus  dispar),  is  from  an  inch  and 
a half  to  two  inches  in  length;  also 
white,  or  if  full  of  food,  slightly  pink 
in  colour.  The  body  is  composed  of 
two  cylindrical  and  elastic  portions  of 
different  diameters.  The  smaller  of 
which  occupies  the  anterior  two-thirds, 
whilst  behind  this  the  other  third 
grows  out  abruptly.  It  is  one  of  the 
commonest  species  of  worms  inhabit- 
ing the  large  intestines,  and  especially 
the  coecum.  Thread-worms  do  not 
appear  to  occasion  much  inconvenience, 
unless  they  exist  in  large  numbers. 

466.  Tape-Wohms,  as  found  in  the 
hiunan  body,  are  of  two  species — tosnia 
solium  and  bothriocephalus  latus,  the 
former  being  knovra  as  the  tape-worm 
of  this  country,  while  the  latter  is  the 
hi'oad  tape-worm  common  enough  on 
tlie  continent,  but  seldom  met  tvith  in 
the  British  islands.  The  tape-worm 
thus  distinguished  has  a long,  flat, 
articulated  body,  gradually  tapering  to 
a thin  neck,  which  ends  in  an  enlarged 
head  with  four  suckers.  The  full-grown 
worm  is  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  length ; 
and  one  was  observed  in  the  dead  sub- 
ject by  M.  llobin  to  extend  from  the 
stomach  to  the  anus.  The  taper  part 
or  neck  in  the  worm  of  full  size  is 
about  half  a line  in  breadth,  and  eight 
or  ten  niches  in  length,  and  marked 
by  rings  or  rvgce,  while  the  body  is 
made  up  of  segments  each  nearly 
square  in  form,  and  separated  by  a 
distinct  joint,  and  about  a quarter  or 
ono-third  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  These 
are  largest  in  the  middle  of  the 
worm,  and  become  narrower  and 
longer  towards  the  tail,  which  ends 
in  the  same  termination  as  the  other 
joints indeed,  it  is  continually  throw- 
ing off  one  or  more  of  these,  but  for 
what  reason  is  not  very  clear.  The 
broad  tape-worm  {bothriocephalus  latus) 
is  readily  distinguished  from  the  toenia 
by  the  form  of  the  segments,  which 
arc  broader  than  they  are  long.  The 
head  of  tills  worm  has  only  recently 
been  discovered ; it  is  of  an  elongated 
form,  two-thirds  of  a line  long,  and 


instead  of  the  four  suckers,  it  has  two 
lateral  grooves.  In  other  respects,  the 
two  resemble  each  other,  and  by  an 
ordinary  observer  no  difference  would 
be  detected.  The  toenia  is  found 
among  the  English,  Germans,  and 
Dutch  ; the  bothriocephalus  among  the 
Ilussians  and  Swiss,  and  both  are 
equally  common  in  the  French  nation. 

467.  The  Presence  of  AVor.ms  in 
the  human  body  may  be  suspected 
when  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen  in  children,  ■with  a variable 
and  often  voracious  appetite,  picking 
of  the  nose,  itching  of  the  anus, 
fetid  breath,  slimy  stools,  emaciation, 
feverishness,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and 
sometimes  convulsions  in  very  delicate 
constitutions.  Tape-worms  are  much 
more  injurious  than  either  of  the  other 
kinds,  and  the  thread-worms  least  so. 
The  round  worms  are  very  apt  to 
produce  disturbance  of  the  bowels, 
though  many  suppose  that  their  pre- 
sence is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause 
of  the  mischief.  It  is,  however,  very 
diflicult  to  settle  tliis  question,  as  ire 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  cause  of 
their  presence,  nor  are  we  able  to  say 
whether  the  worm  precedes  or  follows 
the  disturbance  of  function  which 
at  some  time  or  other  is  remarked. 
Worms  are  constantly  met  ivith  in 
examining  bodies  in  which  they  were 
not  suspected,  and  they  are  probably 
much  more  common  than  is  supposed. 
Since,  therefore,  it  appears  that  they 
may  exist  without  inconvenience,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  that  they  are  always 
the  cause  of  that  which  sometimes 
shews  itself-  at  the  same  time  with 
them.  Still,  although  a doubtful  point, 
the  general  opinion  is  that  they  are 
always  more  or  less  injurious,  and 
when  they  are  known  to  exist,  it  is 
better  to  get  rid  of  them  if  possible. 

Sub-Sect.  B. — Worms  found  hj 
OTHER  Parts  of  the  Body. 

468.  In  the  Human  Kidney  a 
large  worm  {strongylus  gigas)  has  occa- 
sionally been  met  with.  It  is  of  a dark 
blood  colour,  and  is  three  feet  in 
length  when  of  full  size,  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  also  found  in 
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HYDATIDS,  FLUKES,  &o. 


the  domestio  animals,  and  in  some  few 
of  those  in  a wild  state. 

469.  In  yery  r.uie  Instances  a 
very  small  worm  (.spiroptera  hominis) 
has  been  discharged  from  the  human 
bladder ; but  its  existence  is  questioned 
by  many,  and  it  need  not,  therefore, 
occupy  our  attention. 

470.  Floating  in  the  human  eye,  or 
burrowing  in  the  cellular  membrane,  or 
again  in  the  bronchial  glands,  are  three 
varieties  of  a small  worm  (Jilaria  ocu,\i, 
filaria  Medinensis,  and  Jilaria  bron- 
diialis).  Thw  lirst  of  these  has  been 
met'with  on  one  occasion  only  in  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  of  an  eye,  which  was  operated  on 
for  cataract.  The  second,  commonly 
known  as  the  Guinea  worm^  varies  in 
length  from  six  inches  to  twelve  feet 
and  burrows  through  the  skin  into 
the  cellular  membrane,  where  it  occa- 
sions considerable  pain  and  uneasiness. 
The  third,  like  the  first,  has  only 
been  found  by  one  observer  in  the 
broncliial  glands ; and  its  existence  is 
therefore,  somewhat  doubtful. 

571.  In  the  Muscles  of  the 
MU.MAN  Subject,  a smaU  worm  has 
occasionally  been  seen  in  great  num- 
bem,  enclosed  in  a little  cyst,  which  is 
only  one-liftieth  of  an  inch  in  lenath 
Md  half  that  dimension  in  breadth! 
These  cysts  have  a rough  exterior,  and 
(wutam  a granular  secretion,  in  which 
bes  coiled  up  the  little  worm  in  ques- 
tion (Jrkhina  spiralis). 
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Sect.  2. — Hydatids,  Flukes,  &c. 
472.  In  various  situations  in  the 
body,  but  chiefly  in  the  ceUular  mem- 
brane,  there  is  found  an  entozoon,  con- 
f bag  with  an 

in  a head 

armed  vnth  suckers.  This  is  the  custi- 
cercus  ^ulosw,  which  has  been  ‘cUs- 

® ‘ho  ‘wo  first 

a cyst  or  bag  is  formed  by  the 
[“h‘^“on  of  the  surrounding  parts 
Md  this  serves  as  an  envelope  hf  which 
Mch  separate  entozoon  lies  Imbedded 
‘hund  floating  in  the 
humour,  causing  such  consider- 

The  o*‘ract^n. 

The  cysticorcus  is  the  cause  of  the 


little  masses  of  yellow  matter  which 
show  themselves  on  the  cut  surface  of 
“measly  pork.” 

473.  The  Iaver  Fluke,  which  is  so 
common  in  the  sheep,  has  beern  met 
>vith  in  the  liver  of  man  in  a few  in- 
stances. This  is  the  distoma  liepaUcum, 
generaUy  seen  in  the  gaU-bladder 
an  inch  in  length,  oval  and  flattened.’ 
with  a round  and  Small  mouth. 

474.  The  Common  Globular  Hy- 
datid is  frequently  developed  in  the 
liver  and  kidney,  and  occasionally  exists 
in  prodigious  numbdrs  in  dropsical  cysts. 
It  IS  undoubtedly  an  organised  being 
and  consists  of  a globular  bag  of  con- 
densed albumen,  containing  a limpid 
colourless  fluid,  -with  a small  quantity 
of  albumen  dissolved  in  it.  This  is 
called  au  acephalocyst,  and.  grows  bv 
imbibition,  reproducing  itself  by  gem- 
mation, or  breeding  like  many  othei-s  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life;  but  as 
It  does  not  give  any  evidenee  of  feeling 
nor  does  it  move,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
ranlied  m the  animal  kingdom.  There 
IS  one  species  only  found  in  man— 
dcephalocysiis  exogena. 

niff;  if"  SISHLAR  LmNG 

bag  13  the  echinococcus  hominis,  which 
also  occupies  cysts  in  the  Uver,  spleen 
omentum,  &c.  It  is  composed  of  an 
external  yeUow  coriaceous  coat,  and  an 
internal  transparent  membrane,  of  a 

cyst,  which  is  commonly  met  with  m 
the  bram  of  sheep,  causing  the  disease 
c^ed  “gid,”  differs  from  the  ecS 
coccus  m havmg  a number  of  vermifom 
appi^ndages,  each  of  which  has  suckers, 
aud  13  named  ccejiiiru^, 

476.  The  symptoms  of  the  above 
‘s  ““eriy 

impossible  to  prognosticate  their  pre- 

lere,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
prevalent  notion  that  worms  are  only 

by  chance  it  is  asserted  by  the  medical 

tZllZ-'"  been  discovered, 

the  fact  18  altogether  disputed,  as  being 
It  is.  thferefork  betSf 
‘fie  truth  should  be  known; 

utter7/usif‘*'''‘ 
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CHAP.  XXI. 
MALIUNANT  DISEASES. 


Sect.  1. — Peculiarity  of  these 
Diseases. 

478.  Certain  groitths  which  occur 
in  the  body  are  peculiar  in  this  respect, 
viz.,  that  they  are  composed  of  cells 
which  have  a rapid  power  of  increase 
by  multiplication,  and  which  have 
no  tendency  to  be  converted  into  any 
of  the  natural  tissues  of  the  body. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  when  one  of 
these  growths  (of  which  cancer  is  the 
most  common  example)  takes  root  in 
the  body,  it  grows  by  obtaining  its 
nomishment  from  the  blood-vessels  of 
tlie  surrounding  parts,  which  it  destroys 
partly  by  pressure  and  partly  by  robbing 
them  of  their  nutritive  fluid,  the  blood. 
There  is  a strong  similitude  in  these 
malignant  growths  to  the  low  forms 
of  fungoid  vegetation,  which  develop 
themselves  as  parasites  on  the  bodies 
of  the  higher  orders  of  plants,  and  also 
in  animal  bodies.  And  as  these  are 
capable  of  being  propagated  by  seed 
conveyed  in  any  way  to  the  intended 
habitat,  so  in  man  it  appears  probable 
that  the  same  mode  of  development 
takes  place  through  the  blood,  which 
seems  to  be  the  medium  of  distribution 
of  the  poisonous  germs,  whatever  they 
may  be ; since  W'e  find  that,  when  a 
malignant  gro^vth  has  once  shown 
itself,  it  is  likely  to  break  out  in  fresh 
places,  even  if  the  original  tumour  is 
entirely  removed  by  the  knife.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  malignant  growths — 
1st,  hard  cancer;  2nd,  soft  cancer; 
and,  3rd,  geluUniforrn  cancer;  besides 
wliich,  there  is  also  the  disease  known 
as  melanosis,  which  is  not  generally 
considered  malignant,  though  incapable 
of  cure. 

Sect.  2. — Hard  Cancer. 

479.  SCIRRHUS,  OR  HARD  CANCER, 
is  a diseased  gi'o^vth  of  a hiurd  and 
almost  cartilaginous  substance,  when 
cut  into  before  it  has  begun  to  soften, 
closely  resembling  an  unripe  pear  in 
appearance.  The  pain  experienced  is 


most  severe  and  of  a lancinating  cha- 
racter, and  is  one  ground  of  distinguish- 
ing it  from  other  diseases.  In  the 
early  stage  the  sensation,  on  examining 
the  tumour  in  a case  of  external  cancer, 
is  somewhat  similar  to  what  would  be 
experienced,  if  a potatoe  full  of  eyes 
were  covered  with  several  layers  of 
wash-leather,  the  nodules  of  the  disease 
a good  deal  resembling  the  undulating 
smface  of  the  root.  At  first  it  is  in- 
dolent, and  often  free  from  pain  for  a 
long  time,  so  that  the  patient  does  not 
notice  its  existence ; but  after  a certain 
time,  the  peculiar  pain  above  described 
is  felt  at  intervals,  which  gradually 
diminish  in  length,  until  at  last  the 
pain  is  almost  constant,  though  varying 
in  severity.  The  tumour  slowly  en- 
larges, and  from  being  moveable  be- 
comes attached  to  the  skin  and  adjacent 
parts ; portions  of  it  soften  and  ulcerate, 
and  at  last  an  open  cancer  is  produced. 
The  resulting  ulcer  enlarges  by  slow 
degrees,  invadingthe  surrounding  parts; 
its  edges  are  thick,  jagged,  hard,  and 
strong,  while  the  centre  is  comi)ara- 
tively  soft,  and  eaten  into  irregular 
hollows.  There  is  a thin  bloody  dis- 
charge, which  irritates  the  surrounding 
skin.  Before  it  reaches  this  ulcerative 
stage,  the  absorbent  glands  nearer  the 
heart  than  the  tumour  inflame  and 
harden,  and  gradually  take  on  the 
same  grouth.  In  very  rare  cases  the 
whole  diseased  mass  sloughs  away, 
leaving  a healthy  sore  which  heals, 
and  the  patient  is  cured. 

480.  Along  with  this  local  disease 
there  are  also  certain  constitutional 
symptoms,  which  by  some  are  said  to 
bo  only  its  consequences,  but  which 
most  probably  are  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing it.  The  patient  is  languid  and 
emaciated,  with  a leaden  or  wan  com- 
plexion and  a bad  digestion.  It 
appears  as  if  there  were  a cancerous 
cachexia,  which,  like  the  scrofulous, 
precedes  the  disease  with  which  it  is 
connected. 

481.  SciRRHUs  may  be  known  fbom 
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Other  swellings  by  the  strange  hardness 
of  the  tumour,  by  its  lancinating  pain, 
and  also  by  the  existence  of  the 
cancerous  cachexia  as  indicated  by  the 
general  appearance,  as  well  as  the  age. 
This  form  of  disease  very  rarely  shews 
itself  before  thirty. 

482.  It  attacks  the  female  breast 
and  uterus,  and  also  the  testis  of  the 
male  j and  in  either  sex  it  may  occur 
in  the  skin,  stomach,  and  liver,  as  well 
as  in  rare  cases  in  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Sect.  3. — Soft  Cancer. 

483.  Medullary  Sarcoma,  fungus 
hamatodes,  encephcdoid  disease,  and  soft 
cancer  are  various  terms  used  for  a 
disease  wliich  commences  as  a soft 
rounded  elastic  tumour,  free  from  severe 
pain,  and  is  attached  to  the  surround- 
ing pai-ts  with  which  it  is  blended  at 
its  circumference.  It  grows  rapidly, 
and  is  full  of  blood,  so  that  the  skin 
coveiing  it  soon  becomes  purple,  and 
tlie  veins  around  full  and  tortuous. 
After  a time  a throbbing  pain  is  felt, 
but  not  nearly  so  severe  as  that  of 
scirrhus,  the  tumour  points  and  ulce- 
rates, discharging  a bloody  fluid,  and  a 
fungus,  which  grows  rapidly,  shoots 
up  from  the  opening,  and  from  its 
surface  a fluid  is  poured  out  which  is 
sometimes  serum  slightly  stained  with 
blood  and  pus,  or  sometimes  blood 
itself  in  large  quantities.  The  absorbent 


glands  suffer  in  the  same  way  as  in 
scirrhus. 

484.  The  Constitutional  Symp- 
toms are  exactly  like  those  of  scirrhus. 

485.  Soft  Cancer  chiefly  attacks 
the  lungs,  testes,  kidneys,  spleen,  eyes, 
and  brain.  The  disease  is  also  gene- 
rally of  this  kind  when  a second  attack  ' 
shews  itself,  after  the  removal  of  a 
scirrhus  tumour  by  the  knife. 

48G.  It  may  be  knoivn  from  scirrhus 
by  the  absence  of  hardness  and  lanci- 
nating pain,  by  its  quicker  growth,  and 
larger  size,  by  its  being  more  full  of 
blood,  and  more  inclined  to  bleed,  and 
by  its  attacking  persons  of  aU  ages. 

Sect.  4. — Jelly-like  Cancer  and 
Melanosis. 

487.  Jelly-like  Cancer  is  a rare 
disease  of  a decidedly  malignant  cha- 
racter, and  somewhat  resembling  a 
compressed  bunch  of  white  grapes.  It 
is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  abdomen, 
and  often  in  coujunction  with  the  two 
first  varieties. 

488.  Melanosis  is  a deposit  of  black 
or  brown  pigment  in  masses,  chiefly  in 
the  cellular  membrane.  It  is  attended 
with  a cachectic  habit,  and  is  wholly 
immoveable,  returning  again  and  again, 
if  excised  by  the  knife.  It  is  not 
generally  considered  malignant,  but  is 
a mere  deposit  from  the  blood,  without 
any  tendency  to  grow  by  the  addition 
of  fresh  cells. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,  EAli,  NOSE,  MOUTH,  <fca 


Sect.  1. — Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

489.  The  Eye  is  subject  to  inflam- 
mations of  the  same  character  as  other 
parts  of  the  body ; but  as  the  apparatus 
is  a very  delicate  one,  and  is  rendered 
inefficient  by  any  obscurity  in  its 
transparency,  it  is  doubly  necessary 
to  guard  against  such  an  unfortunate 
result.  Many  of  its  diseases  require 
very  long  practice  to  distinguish  them ; | 


and,  therefore,  only  those  will  be  here 
described  which  are  tolerably,  distinct. 
They  will  also  be  divided  into  those  of 
the  parU  around  the  eye,  and  those 
of  the  ball  itself. 

Sub-Sect.  A. — Diseases  of  the  Eye- 
lids, AND  Parts  adjacent  to  the 
Eye. 

490.  A Stye  is  a small  boil  at  tho 
edge  of  the  eyelid. 

M* 


iC2 


491.  Redness  of  the  Edge  of  the 
Lids  is  produced  by  inflammation  of  a 
number  of  small  follicles  or  ducts  which 
! open  upon  their  edges.  This  may  be 
I either  acute  or  chronic. 

I 492.  The  inside  of  the  lids  is  often 
1 red  and  rough,  or  in  a granular  con- 
\ ilition  from  chronic  inflammation. 

493.  Occasionally  the  hairs  grow 
I inwards,  and  irritate  the  eye  (trichiasis). 

■ 494.  Entropion  is  an  inversion  of 

the  edges  of  the  lids,  so  as  to  cause  the 
1 lashoe  to  rub  against  the  eye-ball.  The 
1 reverse  of  this  is  extropion,  in  which 
I case  the  inside  of  the  iid  is  exposed, 

I and  consequently  irritated  aud  in- 
flamed. 

I 495.  In  consequence  of  palsy  from 
disease  of  the  nerve  supplying  the 
, muscle  which  raises  the  upper  lid,  that 
part  drops,  partially  or  entirely,  and 
the  disease  is  called  ptosis. 

, 496.  Encysted  Tumours  of  small 

size,  and  nosvi,  are  very  common  about 
I the  eyelids,  as  also  are  abscesses  after 
I erysipelas  or  small-pox,  or  any  other 
inflammation  extending  to  the  cellular 
j membrane,  which  is  very  loose  about 
the  eye. 

, 497.  The  Tears  being  constantly 

I secreted  in  considerable  quantity  by 
' the  lachrymal  gland,  which  pours 
them  out  upon  the  surface  of  the 
eye,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  as  regularly  carried  off;  and  this 
is  effected  by  a tube  which  leads 
do\ra  to  the  nose  (nasal  duct)  from 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  This  tube 
opens  from  the  imier  edge  of  each 
eyelid  by  a small  and  almost  invisible 
duct,  the  two  joining  together  to  form 
a small  bag  (lachrymal  sac),  which  after- 
wards becomes  tlie  nasal  duct.  If, 
therefore,  any  of  these  psirts  become 
inflamed  and  stopped  up,  the  tears, 
instead  of  taking  their  usual  course, 
run  over  the  cheeks.  Sometimes  the 
small  ducts  are  closed  by  inflammation, 
or  they  do  not  act  properly  from  ori- 
I ginal  malformation.  At  others,  the 
I sac  inflames  and  fills  with  pus,  which 
is  then  discharged  by  ulceration 
! througli  the  skin,  forming  what  is 
I called  a lachrymal  fistula ; or,  lastly, 
the  obstruction  may  be  in  the  tiasat 
duct  alone. 


CAUSES,  &a  I 


Sub-Sect.  B. — Diseases  of  the 
Eve-ball. 

498.  Common  acute  Ophthalmia 
is  confined  to  the  conjunctiva,  which  is 
the  external  covering  of  the  front  of  the 
eye.  It  is  characterised  by  a smarting 
sensation,  and  a feeling  as  if  dust  was 
in  the  eyes,  with  stiffness  and  redness 
of  the  part  called  “ the  white.”  The 
red  vessels  are  distinctly  seen  on  this 
part ; and  if  the  eye  is  touched,  they 
may  be  seen  to  move  with  the  surface, 
instead  of  remaining  stationary  as  in 
the  deep  seated  infiammation. 

499.  Chronic  Ophthalmia  is 
marked  by  a slight  degree  of  the 
above  symptoms,  but  seldom  attended 
by  the  feeling  of  dust. 

600.  Purulent  Ophthalmia  does 
not  often  occur  in  this  country,  except 
in  new-born  children,  in  whom  it  is  very 
common,  and  comes  on  a few  days  after 
birth,  with  swelling  and  redness  of  tiie  1 
lids,  which  stick  together  firmly  by 
the  drying  at  their  edges  of  the  thick 
pus  which  is  secreted,  and  which  often 
coiiects  to  the  extent  of  a quai'ter  of  a 
teaspoonful  behind.  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  lids  open  to 
see  the  eye ; but  when  this  is  effected, 
the  whoie  surface  of  it,  as  well  as  the  , 
lids,  is  of  a bright  scarlet  and  swollen,  i 
so  as  to  stand  up  above  the  level  of  the  i 
cornea.  The  disease  goes  on  rapidly, 
and  if  neglected,  the  cornea  sloughs  or 
becomes  permanently  opaque — in  either 
case  causing  total  blindness.  It  is 
caused  by  any  irritating  matter  getting 
into  the  eyes,  or  by  exposure  to  a cold 
draught  of  air. 

601.  Strumous  Ophthalmia  gene- 
rally attacks  children  under  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age,  but  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  older  persons.  The 
si/mptoms  are  a peculiar  intolerance  of 
light,  the  lids  being  spasmodically 
closed  on  the  eye  being  opened  by 
force  in  presence  of  light.  The  con- 
junctiva is  sometimes  universally  in- 
flamed, at  others  it  is  only  partially  so, 
and  that  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  one,  two,  or  three,  little 
pti-stulcs,  which  are  each  seen  at  the 
end  of  a red  vessel.  The  existence  of 
these  pustules  sometimes  gives  it  the 
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name  of  pusMar  ophthalmia.  It  attacks 
weakly  and  scrofulous  children,  and  if 
treated  like  any  ordinary  inflammation, 
is  very  obstinate,  but  soon  yields  to 
appropriate  remedies,  unless  it  is  com- 
plicated with  internal  mischief. 

502.  The  Cornea  is  sometimes 
ULCERATED,  and  then  the  whole  sur- 
face, except  a thin  and  firm  internal 
layer,  gives  way  and  is  removed, 
leaving  a depressed  .and  slightly  rough 
ulcer,  but  still  transparent.  These 
sometimes  burst,  and  the  eye  is  de- 
stroyed. 

503.  If  lead  or  mercurial  appli- 
c.\TioNS  are  applied  too  long  to  ulcera 
of  the  eye,  a part  of  their  substance  is 
retained,  and  opacity  is  the  result ; or 
if  nitrate  of  silver  lotions  are  used  for 
weeks  together,  even  without  ulcera- 
tion, the  “white”  of  the  eye  becomes 
stained  of  an  olive  hue. 

504.  The  Middle  or  Sclerotic 
Coat  of  the  eye  is  subject  to  rheu- 
matic Inflammation,  which  is  knoivu 
by  severe  pain  of  the  eye  and  aching 
of  the  bones  around  it,  aggravated  at 
night,  and  accompanied  by  fever.  In 
this  kind  of  inflammation  the  red  ves- 
wls  of  the  eye  cannot  be  rolled  about, 
but  remain  stationary  if  the  Uds  are 
stretched. 

505.  iriiEN  THE  Iris  is  inflamed,  the 
eyesuffersintense  pain,  and  there  is  some 
dej^ee  of  intolerance  of  light,  but  not 
such  as  to  cause  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  lids.  The  coloured  part  of  the 
eye  looks  muddy,  and  spots  of  white  or 
pllow  are  thrown  out  upon  it.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  redness,  which  is 
general,  and  with  a pink  zone  round 
the  cornea.  It  is  a very  formidable 

nSfef  i?  neglecS“"“® 

""  opacity  of  the 
w>rtalhne  lens,  and  is  indicated  by  a 
whiteness  in  the  situation  of  the  punil 
Immediately  behind  which  Is  the  Icnl’ 
from  “ scarcely  visible 

orTort  nTfu'  “ '""y  be  hard 

to  ‘be  opacity  may  be  confined 

to  the  capsule  in  which  the  lens  is  fixed. 

ol’the'intei^ifl?”'^  Peculiar  disease 
hllminn.  ‘be  eye,  causine 

oi  pXu  of 

P aiysu  of  the  nerves.  It  is  cha- 


racterized by  a greenish  brown  hazy 
appearance  of  the  pupil,  which  con- 
tracts sluggishly,  and  is  more  dilated 
then  natural. 

508.  An  Inflajisiation  occurs  In 
theinnermost  of  the  three  principal  coats 
of  the  eye  (the  choroid),  and  Ts  known 
by  the  dull  heavy  pain  which  accom- 
panies it,  and  by  a bulging  of  parts  of 
the  white  of  the  eye,  in  the  centre  of 
each  of  which  prominences  the  colour 
is  blacker  than  usual. 

509.  Dropsy  occurs  in  the  aqueous 
and  vitreous  humours,  when  the  eye 
enlarges  and  the  sight  is  lost. 

510.  Floating  Objects  (mitscce 
volitanles)  are  seen  in  weak  eyes,  and 
especially  in  dyspeptic  subjects,  and 
t.iose  who  are  liable  to  congestion  of 
the  brain.  They  appear  as  floating 
black  specks  or  chains,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly likely  to  attack  those  who  are 
much  engaged  in  literary  labours. 

511.  Ajiaurosis  is  a paralysis  of 
the  optic  nerve,  depending  either  upon 
^seiwe  of  the  nerve,  or  of  the  part  of 
the  brain  with  which  it  is  connected, 
me  bhndness  varies  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  disease,  and  nsuaUy  cornea 
on  very  gradually,  with  variations  of 
colour  or  visions  of  spectra,  or  floating 
objects  of  any  kind.  The  pupil  ig  ii> 
variably  dilated,  and  contracts  very 
slightly,  if  at  all,  on  exposure  to  light. 

It  IS  sometimes  only  temporary,  and 
deponing  upon  the  poison  of  retained 
bile  in  disorders  of  the  liver  or 
storaacli. 

512.  Short  Sight  results  from  too 
convex  a formation  of  the  cornea  as 
long  sight  is  caused  by  the  reverse. 

. 613.  Squinting  is  produced  liy  an 
iiregular  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eye,  which  are  thiefly  four-one 

and  ct  below, 

nd  each  attached  round  the  trans- 
parent cornea.  If,  therefore,  one  of 
^eso  ,s  permanently  more  liable  to 
TOE.ract  than  the  others,  it  keeps  the 
eje  turned  more  in  Its  direction  than 
It  ought  to  be.  Thus  the  squint  is 
cither  internal  or  external,  or  it  may 
be  downwards  or  upwards ; but  thcfo 
last  are  not  very  common,  and  not  so 
much  noticed  when  they  do  occur. 

614.  Cancer  often  attacks  the  eye 
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and  destroys  it,  without  My  remedy 
but  extirpation 

Sect.  2.— Diseases  op  the  Ear. 

61.5.  The  Ear  is  subject  to  a variety 
of  diseases,  which  are,  however,  not 
so  easily  made  out  as  those  of  the  eye, 
because  the  organ  is  more  completely 
concealed.  Several  iviU  be  here  omitted, 
as  too  obscure  for  general  observation. 

616.  A Yellow  Discharge  from 
the  passage  to  the  ear  is  a very  com- 
mon disease  in  delicate,  and  especially 
in  scrofulous,  cliildren.  It  generally 
begins  with  feverishness  and  intense 
pain  in  the  ear,  often  accompanied  by 
a swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck. 
After  a day  or  two,  a discharge  sud- 
denly makes  its  appearance,  at  first 
often  stained  wth  blood,  and  then 
the  feverish  symptoms,  as  well  as  the 
pain,  usually  disappear.  The  passage 
is  swollen  and  red,  and  the  surround- 
ing skin  is  apt  to  inflame  from  the 
irritation  of  the  discharge.  It  is  either 
an  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  passage,  or  an  abscess  which 
has  formed  beneath  it,  or  sometimes 
in  the  cells  of  the  bone  behind  the 
car  (mastoid  process).  Sometimes  the 
above  discharge  is  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a bean  or  piece  of  slate-pencil, 
or  other  substance,  which  has  been 
forced  into  the  passage  by  the  child. 

617.  The  Wax  of  the  passage  which 
is  a natural  defence,  in  some  persons  is 
apt  to  accumulate,  from  being  too  hard 
in  its  nature. 

518.  A Polypus  in  the  passage  to 
the  ear  is  by  no  means  a very  uncom- 
mon disease.  It  is  a whitish-yellow, 
jelly-like  growth,  which  is  produced 
from  the  lining  of  the  ear.  Fungotis 
granulations  also  sometimes  shoot  up 
from  sores  on  the  membrane,  and  are 
of  a reddish  hue,  by  which  they  may 
be  knorni  from  polypus, 

619.  Nervous  Earache,  in  which 
there  is  no  inflammation  of  the  ear, 
but  only  a peculiar  condition  of  its 
nerve,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  is 
marked  by  fits  of  excruciating  pain 
in  the  ear,  shooting  over  the  face  and 
up  the  temple.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  inflammation  of  the  internal  ear 
by  the  suddenness  and  intensity  of 


the  pain,  and  by  the  absence  of  all 
throbbing,  as  well  as  fever;  also,  by 
its  coming  and  going  at  intervals. 

620.  Inflammation  OF  the  Inter- 
nal Ear  may  be  suspected  when  the 
pain  is  very  severe,  but  persistent,  and 
when,  in  addition,  it  is  increased 
by  coughing,  sneezing,  or  forcibly 
holding  the  breath.  The  pain  is  gene- 
rally worst  at  night,  and  the  patient 
hears  unnatural  noises  when  the  head 
is  on  the  pillow.  The  disease  is,  how- 
ever, too  obscure  for  any  but  an  ex- 
perienced practitioner  to  decide  upon. 

621.  Chronic  Inflammation  is 
very  common  as  a cause  of  deafness ; 
but  here  also  the  ordmary  observer  will 
do  well  to  trust  to  additional  help. 

522.  Deafness  may  be  either  the 
result  of  inflammation,  which  ends  in 
thickening  of  the  membrane,  or  in  loss 
of  mobility  in  the  small  bones  of  the 
ear,  or  in  destruction  of  the  mechanism 
of  that  organ,  including  the  memhrana 
tympani;  or,  it  may  be  of  a nervous 
character,  and  depending  either"  on 
some  obscure  disease  of  the  nerve  of 
hearing,  or  of  that  part  of  the  brain 
from  which  it  is  derived  ; or  lastly,  it 
may  result  from  a blocking  up  of  the 
tube  leading  from  the  mouth  (eustacliian 
tube),  by  which  the  air  is  prevented 
from  freely  vibrating  in  the  interior  of 
the  ear.  It  is,  however,  so  difficult  to 
diagnose  these  several  affections,  that  I 
cannot  recommend  my  readers  to  make 
the  attempt. 

Sect.  3. — Diseases  of  the  Nose. 
823.  Bleeding  from  the  Nose 
(epistaxis)  has  already  been  noticed  at 
par.  427. 

624.  Foreign  Bodies,  such  as  beans, 
beads,  &c.,  are  equally  likely  to  be 
passed  into  the  nose  as  into  the  car, 
and  cause  a similar  degree  of  inflam- 
mation. 

625.  The Muco-purulent  discharge, 
which  accompanies  “ a cold,”  is  the  re- 
sult of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose,  and  cavities  con- 
nected with  it.  But  there  is  a chronic 
inflammation  of  this  membrane,  which 
is  very  common  in  scrofulous  children, 
and  is  indicative  of  weakness.  Besides 
which,  in  some  cases,  a foul  stinking 
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discharge  is  met  with,  wliicli  is  caused 
by  some  imlicalthy  ulceration,  or  disease 
of  tile  bones : it  is  scientifically  called 
ozeena,  and  is  often  very  obstinate. 

52C.  Polypus  of  the  Nose  is  more 
common  than  that  of  the  ear,  and 
may  either  be  of  a simple  character, 
arising  from  a diseased  gi'owth  from  the 
lining  membrane,  which  shows  itself 
in  the  form  of  a jelly-like  bag,  or  it 
may  be  malignant,  and  is  then  harder, 
more  fungoid,  and  inclined  to  bleed. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found the  two,  as  if  malignant,  the 
liolypus  is  far  better  left  alone. 


Sect.  4. — Diseases  of  the  Mouth. 


527.  HAiR-Ln>  is  a congenital  defect, 
and  is  merely  an  error  of  nature  in 
properly  uniting  the  two  Iialves  of  tiie 
body.  It  is  either  single,  in  which 
there  is  one  slit  of  the  lip,  or  double, 
when  tliore  are  two,  and  in  this  latter 
case  the  bone  is  also  generally  im- 
plicated. 

528.  Cleft  Palate  is  a similar 
defect  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 


529.  Ranula  is  a watery  swelling 
under  the  root  of  the  tongue,  from  a 
blocking  uj)  of  (he  duct  of  the  salivary 
gland  situated  there  (sublingual  gland). 

530.  C.vjJcnuM  Oris,  or  gangrenous 
erosion  of  the  cheek,  is  a foul  sloughing 
affection  of  the  cheeks,  which  occurs 
chiefly  among  the  iU-fed  childi-en  ol 
manufacturing  towns.  It  appears  to 
arise  from  debility,  caused  by  impropei 
lood,  and  the  want  of  fresh  air ; and  it  is 
very  apt  to  follow  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
and  other  similar  diseases  of  childhood. 
It  commences  as  a shallow  ulcer  on 
the  inside  of  the  cheek,  with  a peculiar 
ash-coloured  surface,  and  black  edges. 
The  face  is  swollen,  the  breath  fetid, 
and  the  saliva  is  mixed  with  blood.  As 
the  disease  proceeds,  the  surrounding 
parts  mortify,  and  the  cheek  and  gums 
are  often  destroyed,  while  the  teeth 
(Hop  out,  typhoid  symptoms  show 
themselves,  and  the  poor  little  patient 
sinks  exhausted.  The  constitutional 
8)  iiiptoms  are  those  of  dlsorderd  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  with  low  fever,  and 
wpid  feeble  pulse.  It  is  sometimes 

of  mercury, 

nut  the  circuniBcribed  nature  of  the 


ulcer,  and  its  confinement  to  one  side 
of  the  mouth,  sufficiently  mark  its 
difference  from  that  accidental  conse- 
quence of  mercury. 

531.  When  a child  is  born  with  the 
frenum  (or  little  bridle  of  mucous 
membrane  under  the  tongue)  too  short, 
and  carried  too  forward  also,  it  is  said 
to  be  “ tongue-tied” — a formation  which 
is  very  common,  though  perhaps  con- 
sidered more  so  by  the  old  nurses  than 
it  really  is,  as  in  every  case  a child 
which  wiU  not  readily  suck  from  some 
mismanagement  is  accused  of  being 
tongue-tied. 

532.  Ulcers  of  the  Tongue  from 
carious  teeth  are  very  common.  Ma- 
lignant diseases  also  of  the  tongue, 
lips,  &c.,  are  sometimes  met  with. 

533.  The  Teeth  and  their  pro- 
ducing Organs  are  subject  to  various 
diseases.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
often  not  secreted  with  a proper  amoimt 
of  enamel,  and  they  are  then  soon  worn 
down  or  broken  off ; or  they  are  formed 
of  an  irregular  shape,  or  are  arranged 
in  an  unnatural  and  unshapely  manner ; 
or  the  child  is  too  weakly  to  bear  the 
demands  on  its  system,  caused  by  the 
secretion ; or  the  process  of  absorption 
carried  on  in  the  gums,  in  oi’der  to 
allow  of  the  teeth  being  “ cut,”  is  mi- 
healthy  in  its  character,  and  attended 
with  irritation  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  mai'ked  by  fits  or  by  general  fever. 
But,  besides  these  diseases  attending 
upon  the  fonnation  of  the  teeth,  there 
are  others  connected  with  their  decay 
after  they  are  formed  (see pars.  281,282). 

534.  Toothache  may  be  the  result 
of  tlu-ee  different  conditions — 1st,  the 
fang  of  the  tooth  may  be  inflamed; 
2nd,  the  body  may  be  decayed  from 
caries ; and  3rd,  the  nerve  of  the  teeth 
may  be  affected,  constituting  what  is 
called  neuralgia. 

535.  iNFLASIStATION  OF  THE  FanGS 
of  the  teeth,  may  be  either  of  the  soft 
membrane  covering  the  fang,  and  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  jaw,  or  it 
may  commence  in  the  central  cavity. 
In  cither  case  tho  pain  is  sevei'c,  and 
the  tooth  is  tender  when  touched,  or 
when  cold  is  applied  to  it.  It  is  also 
loose  in  the  socket,  and  often  so  much 
so  as  to  lead  to  the  idea  that  it  will 
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come  out.  If  the  inflammation  is  not 
subdued,  matter  forms,  or  the  mem- 
brane becomes  thickened  permanently, 
and  then,  though  the  first  attack  sub- 
sides, it  is  sure  to  return  on  the  slightest 
“ cold.”  If  matter  is  formed,  it  shows 
Itself  after  a time  by  the  side  of  the 
tooth  in  the  shape  of  a gum-boil,  and 
very  often  the  tooth  dies  and  comes 
away. 

530.  IVlIEIf  THE  BODY  OF  THE 
TOOTH  IS  CARIOUS,  the  disease  is  often 
not  discovered  until  the  central  cavity 
is  exposed,  when  the  pain,  on  contact 
with  food,  is  intense,  and  toothache  in 
its  most  violent  form  is  experienced, 
but  seldom  at  first  lasting  long.  After 
a time,  however,  it  becomes  almost  con- 
stant when  the  cavity  is  large.  Never- 
theless, if  the  teeth  are  examined 
carefully,  long  before  this  cavity  is 
exposed,  a small  whitish  or  some- 
times black  speck  may  be  discovered, 
usuaMy  on  the  top  of  the  crown 
in  the  double  teeth,  and  below  the 
surface  of  the  enamel,  wliich  is  re- 
moved. In  this  stage,  the  art  of  the 
dentist  is  of  great  service,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  calling  in  his  aid.  It 
is  always  the  better  plan  to  have  the 
teeth  examined  regularly  every  six 
months,  in  all  those  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve what  they  have,  as  by  these 
means  the  slightest  defect  is  detected, 
and  the  appropriate  remedy  at  once 
applied. 

537.  Neeraegic  TOOTHACHE  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  paroxysms  coming 
and  going  suddenly,  without  contact  of 
food  or  other  h-ritant  cause.  It  may 
sliow  itself  in  a jaw  of  which  all  the 
teeth  are  perfectly  sound ; but  as  a 


completely  perfect  set  is  not  very 
common,  it  is  more  usual  to  find  it 
attacking  those  who  have  one  or  more 
carious  teeth. 

538.  Eheumatic  Inflammation  of 
the  Jaw  is  not  uncommon  also,  with  or 
without  cai'ious  teeth.  It  flies  about 
from  one  part  to  the  other,  and  can 
only  be  known  from  neuralgia  by  the 
tenderness  of  the  part  which  is 
attacked  by  it. 

539.  Collections  of  Tartar  about 
the  teeth  are  very  usually  met  with, 
and  are  the  result  of  the  want  of  care 
in  cleansing  the  teeth  with  the  brush. 
This  is  a very  frequent  cause  of  decay, 
and  of  that  inflammation  of  the  faug 
■which  so  often  ends  in  the  death  of  the 
whole  tooth  (par.  535). 

540.  Sponginess  or  Scurvy  of 
THE  Gums  appears  to  be  a passive 
congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  part, 
caused  sometimes  by  the  pressure  or 
poisonous  nature  of  the  accumulated 
tartar,  or  very  frequently  by  the  state 
of  the  blood  generally.  The  gums  arc 
spongy,  and  inclined  to  bleed  on  the 
slightest  touch.  They  recede  from  the 
teeth,  swelling  outwards ; and  being 
exceedingly  tender  and  inclined  to 
smart  on  the  contact  of  any  but  the 
mildest  food.  At  last  the  teeth  are 
left  quite  alone,  and  finally  fall  out 
dead,  though  imdecayed  by  ordinary 
caries. 

541.  Sometimes  a portion  of  gum 
grows  up  ovei'  a tooth,  and  intervenes 
between  it  and  its  opposite  neighbour. 
This  is  not  uncommon  in  a dight 
degree;  and  when  very  marked,  it 
constitutes  a very  painful  aflbctiou, 
and  should  at  once  be  attended  to. 
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CHAP.  xxin. 

THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEX. 


Sect.  1. — Pecdliakity  op  Stbuctcke 
A2CD  Function. 

642.  Independently  of  the  greater 
tendency  to  particular  diseases  which 
exists  in  each  sex,  and  which  has  been 
remarked  in  considering  the  nature  of 
hysteria,  anoemia,  and  certain  forms  of 
what  are  called  nervous  diseases,  there 
is  also  in  the  female  sex  a class  of 
diseases  which  is  altogether  confined 
to  it,  inasmuch  as  the  organs  which 
are  the  seat  of  them  do  not  exist  in 
man — being  the  ovaries  and  the  uterus, 
ivith  then-  appendages  concerned  in  the 
propagation  of  the  species.  If  these 
ai-e  not  maintained  in  health,  the 
oflspring  will  be  deficient  in  nU 
probability  in  some  point  or  other; 
and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  do  this 
without  attending  to  the  health  of  the 
whole  body ; so  that  it  is  doubly  im- 
portant to  take  care  that  our  females 
are  brought  up  in  the  full  possession 
of  their  mental  and  bodily  powers — 
firstly,  for  their  own  sakes,  and 
secondly,  for  tliose  of  their  descen- 
dants. For  this  purpose,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  regard  them  in  two  stages  of 
existence — viz.,  in  the  single  and  the 
married  state — and  to  take  especial 
care  of  them  in  both.  Up  to  the  age 
of  puberty,  there  is  little  diflerence 
constitutionally  between  the  boy  and 
the  girl,  altliough  in  disposition  and 
habits  many  sliglit  points  of  distinction 
may  be  observed.  But  after  that  age 
tlie  girl  begins  a new  life,  and  is  gra- 
dually fitted  by  nature  to  assimie  her 
maternal  duties.  In  this  country  the 
uterine  secretion  or  menstruation  com- 
mences on  tlie  average  at  about  tlie  ago 
of  fourteen,  sometimes  but  rarely  at 
twelve,  and  again  as  late  as  sixteen  or 
even  eighteen.  The  period  of  com- 
mencement depends  greatly  upon  the 
bodily  precocity  of  the  child,  and  upon 
the  healthy  condition  of  all  tlm  func- 
tions, especially  those  of  tlie  circulation 
and  nutrition  which  mainly  govern  all 
secretions.  If  all  is  quite  healthy 
through  life,  the  process  goes  on  regu- 


larly every  mouth  for  about  thirty 
years,  interrupted  only  by  pregnancy 
and  suckling,  or  by  some  accidental 
cause,  such  as  fever,  cholera,  or  any 
other  lowering  disease.  Anything 
which  interferes  with  the  general  health 
is  found  to  affect  this  secretidn,  and 
therefore  its  imperfect  performance 
may  be  looked  on  as  a proof  of  some 
defect,  though  like  many  others  it  may 
exist  for  a short  time  without  any 
serious  derangement.  Much  injury 
has  imfortunately  been  done,  and  stiU 
continues  to  be  done  in  this  country 
from  the  mystery  in  which  this  process 
is  enshrouded.  Girls  are  made  to  con- 
sider what  God  has  given  them  a mark 
of  shame,  and  even  to  go  so  far  as  to 
endeavour  to  repress  the  appearance 
of  the  secretion  at  its  proper  time,  by 
means  of  cold  applications  to  the  feet 
or  hips.  No  one  would  advocate  the 
indelicate  exposure  of  these  matters  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
right,  that  such  a feeling  should  exist 
as  would  lead  to  the  above  most  danger- 
ous practices.  Surely  there  can  be 
less  reason  for  this  feeling  than  in  the 
case  of  the  daily  relief  of  the  bowels, 
which  is  far  more  humiliating  to  our 
human  nature,  but  v.Tiich  all  must 
submit  to ; and  I confess  that  I regard 
with  extreme  sorrow  and  regret  (how- 
ever I may  esteem  the  motives  of  deli- 
cacy whicli  lead  to  it),  the  mysterious 
state  of  ignorance  in  which  girls  are 
often  brought  up  by  their  mothers  of 
tlie  v.ariou3  duties  which  the  Almighty 
has  destined  them  to  perform.  “ To 
tile  pure  all  things  are  pure and, 
with  a full  comprehension  of  licr 
duties,  no  mother  need  hesitate  to 
impress  upon  her  daughter  the  pro- 
nriety  of  taking  extra  care  of  herself 
at  those  periods  of  her  existence  when 
she  is  particularly  liable  to  suffer  from 
inflammations  and  congestions  of  the 
important  set  of  organs  which  wo  are 
now  considering.  If  this  duty  were 
more  fuily  performed,  many  young 
females  would  escape  from  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  learning  for  themselvca 
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what  they  must  Imow  some  time  or 
other,  and  what  they  often  pay  a 
heavy  penalty  in  acquiring  in  the  best 
way  they  can. 

Sect.  2. — Disease  of  Single  Women. 

543.  An(Emia  and  Chlorosis  have 
been  already  described  at  page  132, 
the  former  being  common  to  both 
sexes,  though  from  her  habits  more 
usual  in  the  female  of  this  country. 

544.  Amenorrikea  is  the  condition 
which  exists,  when  the  periodical 
secretion  is  not  performed  at  all.  It 
may  be  either  from  its  not  being 
secreted,  or  from  its  being  retained,  in 
consequence  of  some  mechanical  im- 
pediment which  sometimes  exists.  In 
this  last  case,  there  is  a swelling  of  tlie 
abdomen,  which  is  sometimes  very 
considerable,  and  has  even,  in  some 
cases,  gone  so  far  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
pregnancy  •,  pains  in  the  back  and  legs 
are  felt,  and  there  is  a feverish  and 
languid  condition  with  swelling  of  the 
legs  and  feet.  Here  the  aid  of  a surgeon 
should  without  delay  be  called  in,  and 
he  will  at  once  afford  the  relief  which 
natiwe  requires.  When  the  discliarge 
is  not  secreted  it  may  be  either  from 
too  great  a quantity  and  too  gross  a 
quality  of  blood,  wliich  causes  conges- 
tion and  even  inflammation  of  the 
uterus,  which  consequently  cannot  per- 
form its  ofiice  of  secretion ; or  it  may 
arise  from  the  state  of  anoemia  or 
clilorosis  described  at  page  132,  in 
which  the  blood  is  so  thin  and  diluted 
that  nature  refuses  to  reduce  it  still 
more  by  depriving  it  of  the  materials 
wliich  are  required  for  the  periodical 
flow.  It  is,  therefore,  liighly  important 
to  ascertain  the  precise  cause  of  tlie 
absence  of  this  important  secretion,  for 
the  remedy  which  would  be  useful  in 
the  one  case,  would  be  highly  injurious 
in  the  other.  Fortunately,  it  happens 
tliat  the  general  appearance  affords  a 
pretty  sure  guide,  for  the  jiale  blood- 
less look  of  the  anocmio  or  chlorotic 
girl  cannot  for  an  instant  be  mistaken 
for  that  of  the  plethoric  and  robust 
young  woman,  who  is  overdone  ivith 
blood,  and  will  often  require  to  lose  a 
part  of  it  before  the  organs  can  assume 
their  proper  functions. 


645.  Dysjienorrikea  is  a disease 
which  is  attended  with  great  pain  at 
the  periodical  return  of  the  secretion 

64G.  In  Menorrhagia  tlie  dis- 
charge is  too  profuse,  either  from  an 
original  excess  of  blood  in  the  system, 
which  has  established  a drain  for  Us 
relief  that  is  continued  too  long,  or 
from  an  original  relaxation  and  debility 
in  the  uterine  circulation,  amounting 
to  a species  of  hmmorrhagic  diathesis 
(pars.  422 — 431). 

647.  For  DEUCORRHtEAsee  page  1G5. 

Sect.  3. — ^The  Diseases  incidental 

TO  Pregnancy,  Parturition,  and 

Lactation. 

548.  Abortion  is  the  first  and  most 
serious  dimger  in  the  pregnant  female, 
though  tlie  risk  is  not  so  much  to  her- 
self as  to  lier  offspring,  that  is  to  say, 
if  proper  care  is  taken.  The  term 
abortion  and  miscarriage  are  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  cases  in  which 
the  uterus  expels  its  contents  before 
the  sixth  mouth,  after  which  the 
child  mag  be  born  alive,  although  pro- 
maturely.  The  signs  of  a threatened 
abortion  are  a sense  of  uneasiness  and 
weariness,  with  aching,  and  afterwards 
pain  of  the  back.  If  these  dojiot  go 
off,  acute  expulsive  pains  similar  to 
those  of  labour  come  on,  and  the  ovum 
is  expelled,  the  time  which  is  occupied 
varying  immensely,  and  also  the  in- 
tensity of  the  pain,  and  other  con- 
comitant sjTnptoius. 

649.  A VARICOSE  CONDITION  of  the 
veins  of  the  legs  is  a very  common 
attendant  upon  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy,  arising  from  the  pressure 
on  their  trunks  in  the  pelvis.  It  is 
sometimes  very  distressing,  and  the 
veins  are  so  dilated  as  to  be  irre- 
trievably rendered  varicose. 

550.  The  OCCURRENCE  op  sickness 
is  almost  universal  in  some  degree,  but 
it  varies  from  the  slightest  nausea, 
occurring  only  in  the  early  montlis,  to 
an  Incessant  vomiting,  wliicli  will  not 
allow  any  kind  of  food  to  be  taken 
witliout  part  of  it,  if  not  all,  being 
returned. 

651.  Constipation,  also,  almost 
ahvays  accompanies  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  of  pregnancy,  owing,  in  great 
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measure,  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  lowest  howel. 

562.  The  various  accidents  con- 
nected with  parturition  are  not  wthin 
the  scope  of  this  volume,  excepting  one 
or  two  which  may  require  instant  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  happen 
to  be  in  the  way,  and  which  will  be 
duly  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women. 

553.  PuERPERAi,  CONVULSIONS  Some- 
times occur  during  parturition,  or  im- 
mediately after.  They  may  be  either 
of  the  nature  of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  or 
apoplexy,  all  of  which  are  apt  to  occur 
at  these  times.  In  hysteria  the  body 
is  but  slightly  contorted,  the  insensi- 
bility is  not  complete,  there  is  no 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  nor  biting  of 
the  tongue,  and  after  the  fit  is  over 
tlie  patient  recovers  her  usual  state. 
In  epilepsy  occurring  at  this  time,  the 
symptoms  are  very  nearly  the  same  as 
in  ordinary  cases,  described  at  page  147, 
but  the  peculiar  “ aina”  is  seldom  felt, 
and  there  are  often  no  premonitory 
signs  whatever.  The  frothing  at  the 
mouth  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  The  danger  is  very  much 
greater  than  in  ordinary  epilepsy,  and 
the  attacks  seldom  cease  for  many 
hours  together  until  the  labour  is 
completed,  the  patient  remaining  in 
the  intervals  of  the  convulsions  in  a 
state  of  half  stupor.  It  often  goes  on 
to  produce  apoplexy  or  mania.  In 
apoplectic  convulsions,  which  seldom 
occur  excepting  towards  the  latter 
stages  of  labour,  if  not  preceded  by  epi- 
lepsy, there  is  generally  pain  in  the 
head,  which  is  flushed,  and  the  eyes 
Injected.  The  convulsion  is  very 
slight,  the  body  being  only  thrown 
about  for  a very  short  time,  and  then 
the  patient  becomes  comatose,  breath- 
ing with  stertor,  and  the  whole  body 
being  flaccid.  Death  generally  takes 
place,  the  pulse  becoming  slower  and 
weaker,  and  the  respiration  more 
feeble. 

564.  Puerperal  Fever  is  the  most 
fa^  disease  which  attacks  women  in 
cluld-bcd,  and  occurs  epidemically,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  lying-in  hospitals.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  highly  contagious ; 
and,  in  proof  of  this,  numberless  cases 


are  adduced  in  which  it  has  attacked 
the  patients  of  one  man,  all  others 
being  exempt  at  the  time.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  by  no  means  settled, 
but  it  is  so  probable  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  conmnmicated  in  this  way, 
that  great  caution  should  be  exercised 
by  those  who  pass  from  a case  in 
which  it  has  occurred  to  other  preg- 
nant women,  or  women  recently  de- 
hvered.  It  is  a fever  of  a very  high 
character,  attended  with  inflammation 
of  the  serous  membranes,  as  well  as 
often  of  the  womb  itself,  and  of  its  veins 
and  absorbents.  These  compUcations 
occur  with  varying  conditions  of  the 
general  system,  for  there  may  be  high 
inflammatory  fever,  or  it  may  take  a 
low  or  typhoid  character.  Great  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen,  with  pain  at  all 
times,  is  the  most  constant  and  alarm- 
ing symptom,  and  which  should,  at  all 
times,  call  for  medical  advice  without 
loss  of  tune.  If  with  these  there  are 
also  a fulness  and  tension  of  the  ab- 
domen, great  anxiety  of  coimtenance, 
a cessation  of  the  proper  secretions, 
vomiting  and  hurried  respiration,  with 
a furred  tongue,  the  danger  is  great, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost.  Such  a 
concurrence  of  symptoms  marks  a high 
degree  of  inflammation,  constituting 
what  by  some  would  be  called  mere 
fever,  and  by  others  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis. In  some  cases,  however,  severe 
pain  may  come  on  ivithout  inflam- 
mation. Here  there  is  no  fever,  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  is  but  shghtly 
increased,  if  at  aU ; the  countenance  is 
not  expressive  of  anxiety,  and  the 
pulse  is  very  compressible,  though 
rapid.  Nevertheless,  it  takes  some  skill 
to  distinguish  this  spm-ious  kind  of 
disease  from  the  true  peritonitis,  and 
no  one  should  make  the  attempt  ivith- 
out  proper  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  disease. 

555.  Milk  Fever  comes  on  about 
the  third  day  after  parturition,  ivith 
pain  and  throbbing  in  the  temples, 
flushed  countenance,  pulse  frequent] 
full,  and  hard,  and  a hot  dry  skin] 
thirst  urgent,  and  tongue  dry  and 
furred.  Even  in  healthy  subjects  there 
is  more  or  less  of  this  fever,  which 
seems  to  bo  an  eflbrt  of  nature  to  rouse 
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the  hitherto  dormant  mammary  organs 
to  secrete  a proper  quantity  of  milk. 
If,  however,  it  is  not  kept  within  due 
hounds,  the  arterial  action  is  too  high, 
and  instead  of  the  milk  being  secreted 
in  proper  quantity,  there  is  none. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  milk  formed  in 
the  ducts  of  the  breasts  is  not  removed 
from  them  by  the  sucking  of  the  child. 
Or  by  any  other  mode  of  relief,  and 


the  consequence  is,  that  the  fever 
is  kept  up.  Great  care  is  therefore 
necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  mode- 
rate the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  within  the  bounds  which  are 
calculated  to  allow  of  secretion,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  relieve  the  local  con- 
gestion in  the  natural  mode.  This, 
however,  -\vill  come  imder  tlie  manage- 
ment qf  the  lying-in  room. 


CHAP.  XXIV, 

ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  POISONS. 


Sect.  l. — Gekekae  Remarks. 

6fiC.  The  ordinary  Definition  of 

poison  is  a substance  which,  when 
given  or  taken  into  the  body  in  small 
quantities,  acts  injuriously  upon  it ; but 
this  is  a very  imperfect  description  of 
the  nature  of  poisons,  some  of  which 
require  a considerable  quantity  to  be 
swallowed  before  any  injurious  effect 
is  produced,  and  yet  will  even  cause 
death.  The  fact  is,  that  numberless 
substances  are  poisonous  in  some  dose, 
while  they  are  harmless  in  others,  and 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  must 
always  decide  as  to  the  poisonous 
nature  of  any  doubtful  substance,  or 
as  to  the  dose  in  which  it  becomes  so. 
So  also  an  article  may  be  poisonous  to 
most  men,  and  yet  from  constant  use  it 
may  be  almost  inert  in  othei's,  ns  is 
often  seen  with  regard  to  opium,  which 
is  taken  by  many  people  regularly  in 
doses  w'hich  wmuld  kill  half  a dozen 
ordinary  individuals  unaccustomed  to 
its  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  very 
minute  doses  will  occasionally  act  in 
a poisonous  manner  upon  constitutions 
which  are  peculiarly  affected  by  them, 
wliich  is  said  to  bo  owing  to  idiosyn- 
crasy (see  page  3). 

657.  The  various  Poisons  are 
generally  arranged  according  to  their 
effects,  wliich  may  be  eitlier  narcotic 
or  irritating,  or  a mixture  of  the  two, 
and  called  narcotko-vritating. 


558.  Irritant  Poisons  when  swal- 
lowed speedily  occasion  vomiting  and 
purging,  followed  by  intense  pain  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  usual  signs  of 
inflammation  of  the  bow'els  {enteritis), 
see  par.  254.  Some  irritants  are  also 
corrosive,  such  as  the  strong  mineral 
acids,  the  caustic  alkalies,  corrosive 
sublimate,  &c.,  which  produce  an 
acrid  and  burning  sensation  in  swal- 
lowing, extending  down  the  gullet 
to  the  stomach.  These  produce  their 
symptoms  immediately  on  being  swal- 
lowed, the  mere  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane  effecting  its  de- 
struction. On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
merely  irritant  poisons  (including  ar- 
senic, carbonate  of  lead,  cantharides, 
&c.)  rarely  show  any  effects  for  half 
an  hour  after  they  are  swallowed. 
Corrosive  sublimate  is  more  rapid 
certainly ; but  it  is  partially  corrosive, 
destroying  the  outer  surface  of  the 
membrane,  whiie  it  irritates  and  in- 
flames the  internal  layers.  All  the 
corrosive  poisons  belong  to  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  most  of  the  irritants — a 
few  only  being  included  in  the  vege- 
table and  animal  world. 

669.  Narcotic  Poisons  act  in  some 
peculiar  manner  upon  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  tire  exact  nature  of  which 
is  beyond  our  knowledge.  Their 
effects,  however,  are — headache,  giddi- 
ness, paralysis,  coma,  and  somcUmea 
convulsious  of  a tetouio  character. 
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They  have  no  burning  or  acrid  taste 
when  swallowed,  and  they  seldom  give 
rise  to  vomiting  or  diarrhoea.  The 
narcotic  poisons  belong  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  including  among  them 
certain  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid, 
&c.,  which  is  produced  from  charcoal 
and  oxygen. 

6G0.  The  Mixed  Poisons  acting 
pai’tly  as  irritants,  and  partly  as  nar- 
cotics, have  likewise  a cornpound 
action,  commencing  as  irritants  and 
ending  with  narcotism.  This  class 
includes  a large  number  of  vegetables, 
such  as  nux  vomica,  monkshood,  poi- 
sonous mushrooms,  &c.  Many  of  them 
have  an  acrid  bitter  taste ; but  they 
do  not  produce  any  sensation  of  burn- 
ing after  swallowing  them. 

Sect.  2. — Pboofs  of  Poison  having 

BEEN  TAKEN. 

561.  As  it  is  not  always  known 
whether  or  no  poison  of  any  kind  has 
been  swallowed,  there  is  frequently  a 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  symptoms 
which  present  themselves.  Many  of 
them  take  effect  in  the  course  of  a few 
minutes,  such  as  prussic  acid,  oxalic 
acid,  strychnine,  but  always  depending 
upon  the  dose.  Arsenic  takes  no  effect 
for  about  half  an  hom‘,  or  from  that 
time  to  an  hour  and  ii-half.  Opium 
also  requires  the  same  period  to  de- 
velop its  eflects,  while  some  of  the 
vegetable  poisons,  such  ns  the  mush- 
rooms, will  remain  in  the  stomach  for 
many  hours  before  they  exert  their 
peculiar  influence  on  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. Phosphorus  also  has  this  same 
property  of  delaying  its  specific  eflects. 

562.  In  M..tNY  DISEASES  poisons  have 
comparatively  little  effect;  thus,  in 
cholera,  dysentery,  mania,  and  tetanus, 
very  large  doses  of  opium  are  often 
taken  without  any  appreciable  effect. 
So  also  in  paralysis,  strychnine  has  been 
given  in  doses  which  would  inevitably 
cause  death  in  a healthy  person. 

563.  The  CntciJiisTANCEs  which 
CAUSE  suspicion  of  poison  having  been 
taken  are — 1st,  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  when  of  a nature  different 
from  the  ordinary  diseases  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  liable;  2nd,  its  coming 
on  within  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  of 


food  or  medicine  having  been  taken; 
or,  in  case  of  children,  after  they  have 
been  walking  by  themselves,  where 
they  could  gather  poisonous  berries  or 
mushrooms.  The  most  difficult  cases 
to  distinguish  are  those  in  which  some 
poisonous  substance  has  been  given  in- 
stead of  the  proper  medicine,  either 
wUfuUy  or  by  mistake,  because  in 
them  the  person  poisoned  is  always 
suffering  from  some  disease,  or  else^  the 
medicine  coidd  not  have  been  neces- 
sary, and  consequently  the  ordinary 
observer  is  greatly  puzzled  to  know 
whether  the  symptoms  are  caused  by 
the  poison,  or  are  due  to  the  disease. 
There  is  here  also  another  difficulty,  in- 
asmuch as  the  medicine  being  specially 
required,  it  has  not  like  food  been 
shared  by  the  whole  family,,  or  by  any 
part  of  them,  as  is  the  case  with  an 
ordinary  meal.  Here,  as  more  than 
one  will  be  sure  to  partake  of  the 
same  dish  or  dishes  as  the  sufferer  has 
done,  the  existence  of  similar  symp- 
toms in  them  wUl  confii-m  the  sup- 
position of  poison  being  present,  just 
as  their  absence  will  have  the  opposite 
effect.  It  so  seldom  happens  that  the 
same  disease  attacks  two  or  more 
persons  at  the  same  time,  that  if  such 
a thing  does  occur,  it  is  tolerably  safe 
to  act  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
symptoms  are  due  to  poison,  though  it 
may  possibly  ultimately  timi  out  that 
an  epidemic  or  infectious  complaint  is 
really  the  cause  of  them.  Cholera, 
however,  is  almost  the  only  disease 
which  comes  on  with  the  rapidity 
which  poison  shows;  and,  therefore, 
excepting  during  the  course  of  its 
ravages,  the  mistake  can  hardly  bo 
made. 

Sect.  3. — Irkitant  Poisons. 

664.  Concentrated  Sulphuric 
Acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  when  swal- 
lowed, immediately  produces  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms: — Violent  burning 
pain,  extending  from  tlie  lips  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  This  is  attended 
by  straining  and  vomiting,  which 
causes  the  discharge  of  a frothy  mat- 
ter, with  volumes  of  gas,  and  shreds 
of  membraneous-looking  matter,  mixed 
with  dark  coffee-colotured  blood.  The 
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ups  and  tongue,  as  well  as  the  whole 
interior  of  the  mouth,  are  swollen,  and 
at  first  white,  but  soon  becoming  grey 
or  broivn.  Speaking  and  swallowing 
are  almost  impossible,  on  account  of 
the  swelling,  and  of  the  mucus  and 
froth  which  fill  the  mouth.  Some- 
times, however,  the  acid  has  been 
swallowed  from  a vial,  and  then  the 
bps  and  front  of  the  mouth  may 
escape.  Generally  the  outside  of  the 
mouth  shows  some  indication  of  the 
acid,  in  the  shape  of  brown  spots. 
In  a very  short  time  the  breathing 
becomes  difficult  and  quick,  from  the 
swelling  of  the  larynx ; the  pulse 
becomes  quick,  small,  and  feeble ; 
the  skin  covered  mth  a cold  sweat ; 
countenance  livid,  and  expressive  of 
dreadful  suffering ; and  death  takes 
place  from  exhaustion  usually  within 
about  twenty  hours  of  the  swallowing 
the  poison. 

5G5.  Concentrated  Nitric  Acid, 
or  aqua-fortis,  produces  the  same  effect 
as  sulphuric,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  external  stains,  if  any,  are 
yellow  instead  of  brown. 

566.  Concentrated  Muriatic  Acid, 
or  sqnrits  of  salt,  wiU  also  have  the 
same  fatal  effects  as  the  two  above- 
mentioned,  its  stains  being  interme- 
diate in  colour  between  the  two. 

567.  Oxalic  Acid  and  salt  of  sorrel, 
also  called  salt  of  lemons,  which  arc 
used  for  various  domestic  purposes, 
produce  death,  accompanied  by  the 
following  symptoms.  If  oxalic  acid  is 
tiiken  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce 
or  an  ounce  dissolved  in  water,  as  it 
often  has  been  in  mistake  for  Epsom 
salts,  a hot  burning  sensation  is  pro- 
duced in  the  act  of  swallowing,  with 
a sense  of  constriction  of  tlie  tlu-oat, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  vomiting. 
If  the  poison  is  much  diluted,  the  acid 
taste  is  the  only  means  by  wliich  its 
presence  can  be  detected  until  a quarter 
of  an  hour  has  elapsed,  when  vomiting 
comes  on,  or  it  may  possibly  be  de- 
layed much  longer.  The  matter  tin-own 
up  consists  of  a greenish-brown  fluid, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  blood  of  a 
brown,  or  almost  black  colour.  There 
is  great  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
of  a burning  character,  ivith  cold 


clammy  perspirations,  and  generally 
soon  followed  by  convulsions  and  col- 
lapse. The  brain  is  soon  affected — a 
stupor  coming  on  from  which  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  rousing  the  patienk 
The  pulse  is  very  small  and  irregular, 
and  there  is  a numbness  in  the  skhi. 
The  respiration  is  not  affected  so  soon 
as  in  the  mineral  acids  (see  par.  564); 
but  towards  the  last,  it  becomes  ir- 
regular. and  spasmodic,  and,  if  the 
poison  has  been  taken  in  a sufficient 
dose,  death  takes  place  from  exhaustion. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  constitution  has 
time  to  rally,  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  gastritis  and  enteritis  (pars.  157  and 
245)  supervene,  and  by  careful  treat- 
ment, a slow  recovery  may  be  affected. 

668.  Pearl-ash  in  large  doses  may 
produce  death;  but  the  probability  of 
its  being  given  or  taken  is  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  require  notice  here. 

569.  Ammonia  is  poisonous  either 
in  solution,  or  when  its  vapour  is 
inhaled  in  a concentrated  form.  The 
solution  of  ammonia  when  swallowed 
produces  all  the  symptoms  of  gastritis, 
ivith  sense  of  heat  and  burning  in  the 
mouth  and  gullet.  The  difficulty  of 
swallowing  it  from  the  pungency  of 
its  vapour  will  always,  however,  pre- 
vent this  poison  from  being  cither 
given  or  taken  very  frequently ; and 
the  only  probable  cause  is,  when  the 
solution  is  incautiously  used  as  a means 
of  stimulating  the  nose  mstead  of  the 
solid  sesquicarhonate,  in  which  case  a 
portion  may,  from  accident  or  careless- 
ness, flow  into  the  throat,  and  cause 
suffocation  by  sijasm  or  inflammation 
of  the  Larynx.  The  vapour  of  the 
sesquicarhonate  qf  ammonia  has  been 
kno«-n  to  produce  fatal  results  from 
inflammation  of  the  larj-nx,  brought  on  i 
by  holding  it  to  a patient  in  a state  of  ; 
insensibility,  as  in  fainting  or  epilepsy.  | 

670.  Arsenic,  in  its  various  forms  . 
of  lohite  arsenic,  orpiment,  fly-powder, 
&c.,  &c.,  is  the  most  common  of  all  \ 
the  h-ritant  poisons,  partly  from  its 
tastelessness,  and  partly  from  the  care- 
less way  in  which  it  is  sold  and  used. 
The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the 
form  and  the  dose  of  the  poison,  but 
they  generally  come  on  within  half  an 
hour  of  its  bemg  swallowed,  though 
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cases  have  occurred  in  whlcli  a large 
dose  has  been  taken  Avithout  any 
symptoms  appearing  for  many  hours, 
varying  from  two,  to  ten,  the  longest 
recorded.  In  fall  closes  a sense  of 
depression,  with  nausea  or  vomiting 
and  faintness,  are  experienced,  to- 
gether with  an  intense  burning  pain  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  increased  on 
pressure.  There  is  often,  but  not 
always,  a slight  sense  of  burning  in 
the  back  of  the  mouth  and  gullet. 
The  ejected  matters  are  generally 
mixed  with  bile,  and  sometimes 
stained  with  blood,  or  iu  other  cases 
consisting  of  thick  mucus,  mixed 
with  flakes  of  white  matter,  which  is 
the  arsenic  itself;  or  if  that  substance 
has  been  coloured,  according  to  the 
present  law,  then  with  the  shade 
which  it  presents.  Purging,  propor- 
tioned in  violence  to  the  dose  taken, 
soon  comes  on,  attended  with  cramps 
of  the  legs,  and  often  of  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen.  The  vomiting  and 
purging  are  usually  almost  incessant, 
and  the  straining  is  most  painful  and 
distressing.  The  pulse  is  small  and 
weak,  tire  skin  covered  with  a cold 
perspiration,  the  respiration  painful, 
owing  to  the  tender  state  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  the  countenance  anxious 
in  the  extreme.  Towards  the  last, 
coma  makes  its  appearance,  with  para- 
lysis or  spasms  of  the  extremities, 
which  resemble  tetanus  in  their  na- 
ture, though  not  so  violent  in  degree. 
Death  usually  takes  place  in  from 
eight  hours  to  twenty-four;  but  it  has 
been  known  to  happen  within  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  swallowing  of  the 
poison,  and  it  may  ensue  after  many 
days,  or  even  weeks,  of  agony.  In 
small  doses  frequently  repeated,  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  wiU  ensue 
instead  of  tlie  acute  form  of  that  dis- 
ease ; but  the  most  remarkable  symp- 
tom is  the  redness  of  the  eyes,  with 
intolerance  of  light,  which,  though 
exactly  similar  to  ordinary  ophthal- 
mia, is  not  produced  by  any  other 
chemical  means.  There  is  also  very 
frequently  an  irritation  of  the  skin,  in 
the  form  of  eczema  or  erythema,  or 
sometimes  resembling  nettle-rash.  Par- 
tial paralysis  frequently  follows  the 
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long-continued  use  of  arsenic,  and 
neuralgia  almost  invariably  occurs  to 
some  extent.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  symptoms  of  slow  poisoning  are 
very  obscure  and  diflicult  of  detection. 
Externally  applied,  its  constitutional 
effects  ai-e  the  same  as  of  small  doses 
given  internally. 

571.  CoBROsrvE  Sublimate,  or 

bichloride  of  mercury,  is  not  often 
used  as  a poison,  owing  to  its  strongly 
acrid  taste,  which  alike  prevents  its 
wilful  and  accidental  employment. 
The  symptoms  are  as  follows,  and  they 
come  on  a very  few  minutes  after  it  is 
swallowed  : — a strongly  metallic  taste, 
coupled  with  a sensation  of  burning  in 
the  throat,  and  suffocating  constriction 
in  the  gullet:  violent  pain  in  the 

stomach  soon  shows  itself,  followed  by 
nausea  and  vomiting  of  stringy  mucus, 
which  is  coloured  white  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  salt.  The  bowels  are 
violently  purged  with  intense  griping, 
and  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen  are  very  marked.  The  tongue 
is  wliite ; skin  cold  and  clammy ; pulse 
small,  quick,  and  intermittent ; and  the 
countenance  is  expressive  of  intense 
anxiety ; the  respiration  is  hurried, 
and  after  a short  period  of  collapse 
death  ensues  from  exhaustion,  df  Uto 
doses  of  the  drug  are  small  and  fre- 
quently repeated,  colicky  pains  come 
on,  with  general  disturbance  of  tine 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  almost  always 
accompanied  by  severe  salivation,  which 
is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  mer- 
curial poisons.  , 

572.  Calomel,  Eed  Precipitate, 
and  Vermilion,  which  is  apersulphuret 
of  mercury,  are  all  sometimes  liable  to 
act  as  poisons,  the  symptoms  being 
those  of  mild  doses  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  salivation  showing  itself  in 
the  same  way. 

573.  The  Preparations  op  Mer- 
cury, like  those  of  arsenic,  act  exter- 
nally by  absorption  into  the  system. 

674.  Sugar  of  Lead,  when  taken 
in  large  doses,  produces  a burning  or 
pricking  sensation  in  the  throat  with 
thirst,  soon  followed  by  vomiting  and 
colic.  The  pain  is  not  constant,  and 
is  relieved  by  pressure.  There  is  usually 
obstinate  constipation ; the  skin  is  cold, 
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■with  great  weakness,  giddiness,  and 
Bometimes  stupor.  If  the  mouth  is 
examined,  in  case  death  does  not  occur 
in  forty-eight  hours,  a blue  line  will  be 
observed  in  the  gums  around  the  teeth. 
If  Amali  doses  have  been  swallowed,  the 
symptoms  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
above  indicated;  but  they  are  many 
days  in  making  their  appearance,  and 
they  are  more  severe  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  quantity  swallowed 
at  one  time,  owing  to  the  effects  accu- 
mulating, and  the  whole  amount  swal- 
lowed, even  if  spread  over  many  days, 
producing  the  same  effect  as  if  taken  at 
once.  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
the  injurious  effects  of  this  salt  are  not 
developed,  unless  it  is  converted  into 
the  carbonate  by  decomposition  in  the 
stomach.  • 

675.  Cakbonate  or  Lead  produces 
exactly  the  same  symptoms  as  those 
detailed  above  ; but  ns  it  is  generally 
absorbed  from  the  surface,  or  swallowed 
in  minute  doses  by  contact  of  the 
unwashed  hands  of  the  painter  with 
his  food,  they  are  not  usually  so  severe 
as  when  large  quantities  of  sugar  of 
lead  have  been  taken.  Painter’s  colic 
is  the  form  which  they  assume  in  this 
case,  in  which  there  is  a considerable 
amount  of  spasmodic  pain  in  the 
abdomen  around  the  navel,  relieved 
by  pressure  and  by  hot  cloths.  There 
is  also  a most  obstinate  constipation, 
tliirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general 
weakness  and  emaciation.  The  coun- 
tenance looks  pale  and  pasty,  and  the 
blue  line  on  the  gums  is  almost  always 
visible.  Paralysis  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm  {wrist-drop)  is 
a very  common  accompaniment  of  the 
employment  of  this  poison. 

576.  Red  Lead  produces  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  acetate  or  sugar  of 
lead. 

677.  Blue  ViTniOL,  or  sulphate  of 
copper,  speedily  produces  violent  vomit- 
ing of  matter,  which  is  of  a blue  or 
bluish-green  colour.  Colicky  pains  are 
also  felt,  with  constriction  of  the  gullet, 
and  other  symptoms  of  acrid  irritation. 

678.  Verdigris.BrdnswickGreex, 
and  Seieel’s  Emerald,  or  Mineral 
Green  are  all  salts  of  copper,  which 
may  be  swallowed  by  (jjildren  in 


mistake  ; or  sometimes  they  are  used 
as  colouring  matters  in  confectionery. 
Their  effects  are  similar  to  those  of 
blue  vitriol,  but  not  so  acute,  especially 
as  i-egards  the  vomiting,  which  is  often 
not  produced. 

679.  Tartar  Emetic,  or  tartarised 
antimony,  when  taken  internally,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a violent  pain  in  the  stomach ; 
which  soon  ends  in  constant  vomiting, 
profuse  diarrhoea,  and  such  excessive 
weakness  as  to  cause  fainting,  especially 
if  the  recumbent  position  is  not  strictly 
maintained.  The  pulse  is  small  and 
rapid,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy ; and 
if  the  dose  is  large  enough,  death 
ensues  from  the  excessive  prostration. 

680.  IVniTE  Vitriol,  or  sulphate 
of  zinc,  produces  pain  in  the  stomach  ; 
and  violent  vomiting  coming  on  almost 
immediately  after  it  is  taken,  and  soon 
followed  by  diarrhoea,  it  is  not  often 
fatal. 

681.  Chloride  or  Zinc,  now  much 
used  as  a disinfecting  agent,  is  a strong 
poison  ; and  as  it  is  left  carelessly  about 
in  many  cases,  it  can  scarcely  occasion 
surprise  that  it  has  been  swallowed  by 
mistake,  and  in  one  instance  wilfully 
given  as  a poison.  It  produces  a burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  gullet,  followed 
by  a pungent  pain  in  the  stomach, 
great  nausea,  colicky  pain  round  the 
navel,  and  general  coldness  of  the 
body.  In  large  doses,  vomiting  comes 
on  very  speedily,  and  collapse  soon 
takes  place,  followed  by  death,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  exhaustion. 

582.  Savin  exerts  an  irritant  action, 
either  when  given  in  powder,  or  swal- 
lowed in  the  shape  of  Infusion.  It 
produces  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
with  nausea,  but  not  often  vomiting, 
and  strangury.  In  large  doses  it  often 
causes  intense  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum. 

683.  Spirit  op  Tdrpentine,  when 
swallowed  by  children  in  mistake  for 
other  spirits,  &c.,  produces  all  the 
symptoms  of  intoxication,  after  hav- 
ing caused  a hot  sensation  as  it  passes 
down  the  throat. 

684.  Cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies, 
when  taken  in  substance,  produce 
a burning  sensation  in  the  throat  with 
great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  followed 
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ly  pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and 
vomiting  of  bloody  matter.  Great 
thirst  soon  shows  itself,  and  in  a short 
time  a severe  pain  in  the  loins  is  felt, 
with  incessant  desire  to  pass  the  nrine, 
which  is  small  in  quantity  and  often 
bloody.  The  bowels  are  severely  irri- 
nited  and  stools  frequent,  with  griping 
and  tenesmus,  and  the  passage  of  large 
quantities  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood. 

584o.  Carbolic  Acid,  from  careless- 
ness, has  been  swallowed  by  mistake. 
See  Appemdix. 

585.  Fish,  and  especially  shell- 
fish, is  very  apt  when  at  all  stale  to 
produce  peculiar  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing,  characterized  by  sliivering,  diffi- 
culty -of  breathing,  cramps  in  the  legs, 
swelling  of  the  face,  heat  and  itching 
of  the  skin,  generally  accompanied  by 
nettle-rash.  These  are  attended  with 
vomiting,  colicky  pains  and  purging, 
together  with  thirst  and  a sense  of 
constriction  in  the  back  of  tite  mouth. 
These  poisonous  effects  do  not  usually 
come  on  for  some  hours  after  partaking 
of  the  fish,  but  they  have  been  known 
to  occur  within  half  an  hour.  Mussels 
seem  to  have  a greater  tendency  to 
cause  this  affection  of  the  system  than 
other  shell-fish,  and  apparently  mthout 
being  always  in  a putrid  state,  as  they 
have  even  been  followed  by  all  the 
symptoms  above  noticed,  when  eaten 

j alive  out  of  the  shells.  Pickled  oysters, 

I salmon,  and  barrelled  herrings  have 
also  been  known  to  give  rise  to  these 
symptoms  of  poisoning. 

586.  Fresh  JIeat,  especially  pork 
and  veal,  are  sometimes  apt  to  produce 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  with  disturb- 
ance of  the  stomach,  and  general  fever- 
ishness. Sausages,  black-puddings,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  saveloys,  &c.,  have 
also  frequently  been  accused  of  these 
disagreeable  results;  but  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  they  have 
deserved  the  bad  character  they  have 
obtained. 

587.  Game,  when  eaten  in  a “high” 
state,  has  also  produced  symptoms  of 
irritant  poisoning;  but  I believe  that 
this  has  always  been  due  to  a particular 
condition,  in  which  there  is  a great 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
sliowing  itself  in  air-bubbles  near  the 


bones,  and  giving  a crackling  sensa- 
tion to  the  meaty  parts  when  cut 
Venison,  mutton,  and  game,  when 
merely  high,  however  long  they  have 
been  kept,  so  that  there  is  no  gas  (ris- 
engaged,  will  not,  I believe,  ever  give 
rise  to  injurious  effects. 

Sect.  4. — Narcotic  Poisons. 

588.  Prussic  Acid,  or  hydrocyanic 
acid,  is  the  most  energetic  and  rapid 
of  all  poisons,  producing  instantaneous 
death  in  most  cases,  and  its  effects 
being  seldom  delayed  beyond  one  or 
two  minutes.  Its  symptoms,  when  a 
full  dose  is  taken,  are  perfect  insensi- 
bility, with  fixed  and  dilated  pupils, 
coni^sive  respiration  at  long  intervals, 
soon  entirely  ceasing,  and  the  patient 
dying  with  slight  convulsive  actions  of 
the  limbs  and  body.  In  a smaller  dose, 
it  causes  a weight  and  pain  in  the  head, 
with  confusion  of  ideas,  giddiness,  a 
quick  but  feeble  pulse,  and  loss  of 
strength,  and,  if  fatal,  ending  with 
convulsions  in  about  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour. 

589.  The  Essentiax  On.  or  Bitter 
Almonds  produces  exactly  the  same 
effects  as  prussic  acid. 

690.  Oi’iu,M  (juice  of  the  white  poppy) 
or  its  tincture  (laudanum),  or  black- 
drop,  or  JJattley’s  solution,  or  as  mor- 
phia and  its  salts,  or  Godfrey’s  cordial, 
Valby’s  carminative,  syi'up  of  poppies, 
■&c.,  produces  pretty  nearly  the  same 
effects,  varying,  however,  with  the 
dose,  which,  if  large,  causes  giddiness 
and  drowsiness,  followed  by  an  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  sleep,  and,  finally, 
stupor  and  coma  w’hich  end  in  death. 
At  first  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  rouse  the 
person  out  of  his  insensibility,  but  to- 
wards the  last  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult,  and  at  last  impossible. 
In  small  doses,  and  at  first  in  all  cases, 
the  pupils  dilate,  but  afterwards  con- 
tract to  a point,  if  the  dose  is  large. 
Very  often  the  stomach  rejects  opium 
by  vomiting,  and  its  poisonous  effects 
are  then  only  pai’tially  developed.  The 
symptoms  show  themselves  within  half 
an  hour  after  the  swallowing  of  the 
poison,  and  death  takes  place  in  about 
six  or  eight  hours,  or,  in  some  few 
cases,  in  much  less  time.  In  young 
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children  the  effects  of  opium  are  very 
vmcertain,  a small  dose  occasionally 
proving  fatal;  while,  in  many  cases, 
they  bear  quite  as  great  a proportional 
dose  as  the  adult. 

591.  The  Woody  Nightshade  or 
Bitter-sweet  (soUmum  dulcamara) 
has  a purple  flower,  and  bears  red 
berries,  which  have  often  been  taken 
by  children  in  mistake  for  fruit.  The 
garden  nightshade  {solarium  nigrum) 
bears  a white  flower  and  black  berries. 
Wlien  eaten,  the  berries  produce  gid- 
diness and  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and 
in  some  few  instances  have  destroyed 
life,  with  convulsions  and  coma. 

691ci.  Henbane  {hyoscgamus  niger)  is 
commonly  met  with,  but  as  it  has  not  a 
tempting  appearance,  it  is  seldom  eaten 
by  children.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
largely,  and  in  that  way  an  overdose 
may  be  taken.  It  is  anodyne,  and  in 
full  doses  (15  to  20  grs.)  powerfully 
narcotic. 

692.  Alcohoi.,  when  taken  in  very 
large  doses,  either  in  the  shape  of 
spirits  of  wine,  or  any  of  the  ardent 
spirits  sold  as  branily,  gin,  rum,  &c., 
produces  all  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  drankenness,  followed  by  total  in- 
sensibility, coma,  and  death.  When 
strong  alcohol  is  taken,  insensibility 
may  come  on  in  a few  minutes,  and 
death  has  followed  very  rapidly. 

693.  Ether,  in  all  its  forms,  produces 
very  nearly  the  same  effects  as  alcohol 
when  swallowed.  If  inhaled,  which  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  effect,  from  the 
irritation  produced  on  the  larynx,  it 
has  the  property  of  destroying  the  sen- 
sibility to  pain  like  chloroform,  and  in 
a sufficiently  large  quantity  will  cause 
death. 

694.  Chloroform  when  swallowed  is 
not  a very  active  poison;  inasmuch  as 
four  ounces  have  been  taken  into  the 
stomach  without  a fatal  result,  though 
the  symptoms  were  very  violent,  and  re- 
sembled those  of  poisoning  by  alcohol 
When  inhaled,  the  patient  rapidly  be- 
comes insensible,  the  pupils  becoming 
dilated,  the  muscles  flaccid,  the  breath- 
ing slow,  and  the  pulse  sinking  con- 
siderably in  power  and  frequency.  If 
the  inhalation  is  continued,  the  func- 
tions of  respiration  and  circulation  are 


entirely  suspended,  and  as  a matter  of 
course  death  ensues  ; but  by  carefully 
moderating  the  action,  pain  may  be 
suspended  without  danger  to  life  in  a 
healthy  subject.  It  is,  however,  too 
dangerous  a remedy  to  be  idly  played 
with,  and  should  never  be  used,  except 
by  the  regular  practitioner  of  medicine, 
who  ought  in  almost  all  cases  to  be  able 
to  foresee  the  probability  or  otherwise 
of  its  being  injurious  when  inhaled. 

Sect.  5.— Narcotic  Irritant 
Poisons. 

695.  Nux  Vomica  and  Strychnine, 
the  latter  of  which  is  a prepaiation  ' ' 
from  the  former,  have  a specific  effect 
upon  the  spinal  cord,  producing  tetanic 
convulsions,  without  coma  or  delirium, 
except  in  rare  instances.  Death  takes 
place  by  suffocation,  owing  to  the 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  which  prevent  any  in- 
halation of  air.  The  symptoms  cutta 
on  about  half  an  hour  after  the  poison 
is  swallowed,  and  death  takes  place 
within  an  hour  afterwards — frequently 
in  much  less  time.  When  small  doses 
are  administered  'for  a long  time, 
they  at  first  produce  no  effect ; but 
at  last  the  power  accumulates,  and 
the  peculiar  tetanic  convulsions  show 
themselves,  by  which  this  dnig  can 
generally  be  detected  with  great  cer- 
tainty. 

69(5.  CoLOHiooM,  or  meadow  saffron, 
and  white  hellebore,  are  sometimes  ad- 
ministered medicinally  in  rural  districts 
in  doses  which  turn  out  to  be  more 
than  the  system  will  bear.  They  pro- 
duce violent  pain  in  the  stomach, 
followed  by  vomiting  and  purging, 
together  with  a raiiid  sinking  of  the 
pulse  and  general  collapse,  ending  in 
death  in  a few  hours. 

697.  Digitalis  (foxglovi)  is  a most 
powerful  poison,  either  in  large  doses, 
if  administered  at  once,  or  in  small 
ones  often  repeated,  its  effects  being 
cumulative.  Its  chief  effect  is  on  the 
heart,  the  action  of  which  it  reduces  in 
a most  remarkable  manner;  but  it  is 
attended  also  with  restlessness.  In- 
flamed and  reddened  ej’es,  delirium, 
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coma,  and  at  last  death  from  ex- 
haustion. 

568.  Belladonna,  or  deadly  night- 
thade,  bears  shining  black  berries, 
which  often  tempt  children  to  eat 
them  by  mistake  for  fruit.  The  symp- 
toms are  giddiness,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, and  coma.  Sometimes  vomiting 
occurs,  and  then  the  effects  may  cease. 
Ihe  pupils  are  always  greatly  dilated. 

599.  Common  Hemlock  (conium  ma- 
adatum)  has  seldom  been  used  as  a 
poison,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  by 
mistake;  but  the  roots  of  the  hem- 
lock dropwort  (cenantJie  crocata)  hare 
frequently  been  eaten  by  mistake  for 
parsnips,  and  the  fool’s-parsley  (cethusa 
cynapium)  has  also  been  used  for  com- 
mon garden  parsley  with  a fatal  result. 
They  produce  violent  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  with  vomiting  and  obstinate 
purging  of  bloody  mucus,  convulsions, 
and  death. 

600.  Monkshood  or  \7olfsbane 
{aconitum  napellus)  is  sometimes  mis. 
taken  for  horse-radish,  the  root  re- 
sembling that  condiment.  The  taste  is 
hot  and  acrid,  and  when  swallowed,  it 
is  followed  by  a burning  sensation  in 
the  throat,  with  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  These  are 
soon  succeeded  by  giddiness  and  deli- 
rium ; and  if  the  quantity  taken  is  very 
large,  coma  and  convulsions  end  the 
Mene. 

601.  The  Seeds  of  the  Laburnum 
are  often  swallowed  by  boys,  with  the 
object  of  playing  truant  from  school; 
or  they  are  given  with  a mischievous 
design  to  servants,  Ac.  They  produce 
Tomiting  and  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
followed  by  diarrhoea,  and  attended 
with  slight  giddiness  and  sometimes 
aelirlum. 

602.  Tub  Poisonous  Mushrooms  have 


an  astringent  and  styptic  taste,  very 
different  from  the  true  edible  variety. 
Their  effects  are  slightly  irritant,  but 
chiefly  narcotic.  The  symptoms  vary  a 
good  deal  in  different  cases,  even  when 
the  same  dish  has  been  partaken  of 
by  various  individuals.  Sickness  and 
giddiness  almost  always  come  on ; but 
occasionally  there  is  severe  pain  in  the 
stomach,  while  in  other  instances  there 
is  none  felt,  but  only  giddiness,  head- 
ache, delirium,  and  faintness. 

603.  Yew  Berries  being  of  a bright 
red  colour,  and  tempting  in  appearance 
to  children,  are  sometimes  swallowed 
by  them.  They  produce  slight  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  but  the  chief  effects 
are  upon  the  brain,  in  the  shape  of  in- 
sensibility, dilated  pupils,  coma,  and 
convulsions,  with  cessation  of  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  death. 

603a.  Hellebore.  Four  species  of 
this  plant  are  met  with  in  this  country 
(green,  white,  black,  and  foetid),  of 
which  the  green  is  the  most  common, 
and  the  white  the  most  virulent.  All 
produce  vomiting,  purging,  and  con- 
vulsions, but,  except  in  very  young 
children,  they  seldom  cause  death. 
The  black  as  well  as  the  foetid  species 
are  used  as  a vermifuge, 

6036.  Arum.  The  plant  so  well 
known  to  children  as  "lords  and 
ladies, "or  “cuckoo  pint,” is  also  a viru- 
lent poison,  the  symptoms  being  nearly 
the  same  as  those  from  hellebore. 

603c.  Mezbreon  (wood  laurel).  The 
red  berries  of  this  plant  are  often  eaten 
by  children,  but  not  being  strongly 
poisonous,  serious  injury  seldom  re- 
sults. They  are  stimulant  and  diuretic 
m their  effects,  and  having  a slight 
tendency  to  produce  nausea,  they  are 
often  rejected  by  the  stomiich  before 
absorption  takes  place. 
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Sect.  1. — Nature  of  the  Machine 
WHICH  IS  TO  BE  Repaired. 

G04.  Those  who  have  carefully 
examined  into  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body,  in  health  as.  well  as 
disease,  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  though  some  considerable  ad- 
vance has  been  made  within  the  last 
half  century,  yet,  after  all,  we  are  in 
Ignorance  of  much  which  ought  to  be 
known,  in  order  to  entitle  either  phy- 
siology or  pathology  to  be  called  a 
science.  The  progress  which  has  been 
made  is  about  equal  to  that  which  miners 
have  accomplished  in  boring  towards 
the  earth’s  centre.  It  is  quite  true 
that  our  mines  are  now  sunk  to  depths 
which  would  have  been  flooded  before 
the  invention  of  steam;  but  still  the 
formation  of  the  centre  of  the  earth  is 
as  little  capable  of  proof  as  ever.  In 
the  same  way  the  analytical  skill  of 
the  chemist,  and  the  powers  of  the 
microscope  have  enabled  the  physio- 
logist of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
ascertain  the  exact  shape  of  the  glo- 
bules of  the  blood,  the  proportion  of 
clot  to  serum,  and  the  amount  of  each 
kind  of  saline  matter  contained  in  it ; 
but  though  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  fluid  is  the  seat  of  many 
diseases  of  different  natures,  yet  no  art 
has  been  able  to  ascertain  by  examining 
the  blood,  whether  it  -was  taken  from  a 
patient  under  typhus  fever,  or  small- 
pox, erysipelas,  rheumatism,  or  gout. 
In  the  same  way,  also,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  nerves  are  the  seats  of 
I diseases  called  nervous ; but  no  one,  by 
examining  a portion  of  their  structure, 
would  say  whether  or  no  it  was,  when 
alive,  possessed  of  those  diseased  pro- 
perties which  we  suppose  to  be 
developed  under  neuralgia.  In  com- 
bating disease,  tlierefore,  we  must, 
above  all  things,  remember  that  we 


are  fighting  an  enemy  of  which  we 
know  little  or  nothing,  and  in  a 
country  of  which  our  ignorance  is 
almost  as  complete.  It  must  suffice 
that  we  use  all  our  cavalry  forces  to 
make  their  numbers  and  strength  as 
clear  as  possible,  and  that  we  examine 
every  map,  however  defective,  which 
the  hand  of  man  has  laid  do;vn  on 
paper. 

Sect.  2. — Our  Repairing  Toots. 

C05.  But  not  only  are  we  ignorant 
of  the  exact  nature  of  much  that  we 
have  to  contend  against  in  the  army  of 
our  enemy,  but  we  are  also  almost  as 
guiltless  of  a full  acquaintance  with  our 
own  army  of  drugs  and  other  medical 
and  surgical  appliances.  Me  call  them 
all  by  their  names,  and  we  know  some 
of  their  effects,  supposing  that  at  the 
same  time  we  are  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  enemy ; but  if  we  are  deceived 
in  that  respect,  we  cannot  tell  what 
our  own  troops  wiU  do,  and  we  often 
find  that  they  serve  us  when  we  least 
expected  it,  and  that  on  other  occa- 
sions we  are  deserted  by  agents  upon 
which  we  had  placed  almost  impUcit 
reliance. 

Sect.  3. — True  Aims  of  Medicine. 

GOO,  Medicine  is  not  therefore,  now 
at  all  events,  a true  science  fixed  upon 
immutable  laws,  but  it  is  “a  conjectural 
act,”  in  which  ttiat  man  succeeds  the 
best  who  makes  the  best  guesses  into  the 
nature  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  who 
also  has  the  best  knowledge  if  his  own. 
Study  aud  a good  memory  udll  sen'o 
him  greatly ; but  they  alone  will  never 
make  a good  physician,  and  unless 
there  is  the  power  added  of  weighing 
evidence  aud  of  judging  of  the  relative 
value  of  cause  and  effect,  all  the  hard 
work  in  the  world  nill  never  do  more 
than  make  an  average  ” doctor.” 

007.  The  vast  majority  of  mankind, 
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both  in  and  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
profession,  expect  to  be  able  in  all 
cases  to  foretell  the  course  of  every 
disease  according  to  a pre-conceived 
eeries  of  laws,  and  to  meet  each  symptom 
by  a corresponding  antidote;  and  when 
disappomted,  they  complain  of  the  de- 
fect in  the  principles  on  which  they 
have  hitherto  treated'  disease,  and  fly 
off  to  some  more  boastful  guide,  till  la 
turn  all  are  exhausted.  But  those  who 
complain  of  the  uncertainty  of  ortho- 
dox medicine  should  make  themselves 
sure  that  any  other  system  is  really 
capable  of  doing  more,  and  should  not 
merely  be  content  with  asserting  that 
there  must  be  a “ correct  principle” 
upon  which  medicine  should  be 
founded,  and  then  in  their  blind 
search  grasp  at  the  shadow,  because 
its  substance  is  not  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. The  fact  really  is,  that  unless  we 
know  all  the  laws  wliich  regulate  the 
human  machine,  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  able  to  lay  down  principles  which 
shall  meet  every  case ; and  until  we  do 
know  them,  those  are  to  be  looked  on 
with  great  suspicion  who  attempt  to 
do  so.  The  honest  coui-se  lies  in  the 
confession  of  ignorance,  and  in  the 
admission  that,  after  all,  our  most 
scientilie  system  of  treatment  is  founded 
upon  a series  of  recorded  cases,  in  wliich 
certain  symptoms  have  generally  been 
succ<»sfully  met  by  the  adoption  of  a 
particular  treatment.  W e may  theorise 
and  guess  at  sometliing  more,  mid  we 
niay  call  in  the  aid  of  post  mortem 
examinations  of  diseased  structure,  to 
tell  us  whether  we  have  been  right  or 
wrong  in  diagnosis ; but  at  last  cur 
practi^  resolves  itself  into  “experi- 
ence and  we  are  influenced  either  by 
what  we  have  ourselves  seen,  or  by 
what  has  been  recorded  by  others  as 
having  been  witnessed  at  the  bed-side. 

C08.  It  is  in  the  Prevention  of 
^case  tliat  the  greatest  progress  lias 
been  made  of  late  years;  and  here  we 
really  may  lay  claim  to  considerable 
credit.  Until  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  tliis  century,  little  was  ever 
heard  of  the  necessity  for  drainage, 
cleanliness,  and  ventilation  ; but  now 
thew  words  arc  in  every  one’s  mouth  ; 
nnd  though,  perhaps,  they  may  bo 


made  hobby-horses  by  some,  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  have  saved 
thousands  of  lives,  especially  among 
the  crowded  populations  of  our  towns 
and  cities.  It  may  be  said,  that 
formerly  there  was  little  necessity  for 
attending  to  these  processes,  as  the 
towns  were  comparatively  small;  but 
those  who  are  old  enough  cannot  fail 
to  remember  the  perpetual  ravages  of 
typhus  fever,  and  the  inroads  made  by 
ague  on  many  constitutions — diseases 
w'hich  are  now  exceptional,  and  seldom 
met  with  in  an  epidemic  form.  Much 
• yet  remains  to  be  done;  but  it  was  a 
great  step  taken  when  the  public  w'ere 
convinced  that  disease  and  death  follow 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  non-efflei- 
ency  of  drainage,  cleanliness,  and  ven- 
tilation. 

Sect.  4. — 'V'aeiety  of  IIo^vds. 

609.  It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but 
it  is  no  less  true,  that  in  medicine  there 
are  often  several  ways  of  effecting  an 
object,  and  it  is  seldom  correct  to  assert 
that  because  A will  cure,  the  opposite 
to  A will  do  absolute  harm.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  many  attacks  of  inflamma- 
tion, hot  and  cold  applications  wiU  ao 
equally  well,  though  their  action  is 
quite  opposite.  The  fonner  relax  the 
vessels,  and  assist  them  in  effecting  one 
curative  result  of  inflammation,  viz., 
the  pouring  out  of  the  serum  into  the 
cellular  membrane ; while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  soothe  the  nerves  and  take 
off  that  poisonous  effect  upon  the 
blood-vessels,  which  causes  them  to 
lose  their  tone.  The  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  stimulate  the  vessels  to  a 
healthy  action ; and,  as  a consequence, 
they  are,  when  effectual,  much  more 
rapid  in  their  cure.  A similar  result 
attends  upon  the  two  opposite  modes 
of  treating  various  inflammations  of 
mucous  membranes,  such  as  diarrhoea, 
which  may  be  often  relieved  either  by 
chalk  or  sulphuric  acid  ; or  bronchitis, 
wliich  in  some  stages  will  yield  either 
to  stimulants  like  the  balsams,  or  to  a 
soothing  and  lowering  medicine  such 
as  ipecacuanha  when  combined  -with 
opium.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  above 
instances,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  wo 
know  suHlcicnt  of  tho  discoso  and  of 
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the  action  of  the  remedies  used,  to 
understand  the  reason  of  these  oppo- 
site roads  both  leading  to  the  same 
end;  but,  after  all,  we  only  go  skin- 
deep,  and  though  we  frame  a number 
of  words  to  express  certain  secondary 
phenomena,  the  primary  ones  are 
hidden  from  us,  as  we  know  no  more 
how  cold  acts  upon  the  nerves,  or  how 
ipecacuanha  causes  nausea  or  perspira- 
tion, than  we  know  of  the  railroads  in 
■ the  moon,  if  there  are  any.  All  that 
we  know  of  the  above  agents  is,  that 
cold  stimulates  the  vessels  to  contract, 
and  that  ipecacuanha,  while  it  irritates 
the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  has  a pecu- 
liar tendency  to  relax  those  of  the 
: skin  and  bronchial  tubes ; and  upon 
that  knowledge  we  act  with  confidence 
in  many  cases,  founded  upon  these 
effects  following  in  a large  proportion 
of  the  experiments  made. 

Sect.  6. — Relation  of  Effect  to 
Cause. 

610.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  the  healing  art  is  the  proper  estima- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  This  is  mainly 
owing  to  our  defective  knowledge  of 
the  machine,  and  to  our  ignorance  of 
the  ultimate  laws  which  rule  the  animal 
economy.  If  we  knew  even  as  much 
of  the  human  machine  as  the  engineer 
does  of  the  locomotive  which  he  drives, 
we  should  be  able  to  inspect  it  as  he 
does,  and  should  be  almost  always 
right  in  our  prognosis,  that  it  would 
perform  certain  duties  for  a limited 
time.  But  as  we  do  not  know  any- 
thing like  as  much  of  the  complex 
mechanism  of  which  we  are  made,  as 
he  does  of  the  engine  he  guides,  we 
cannot  always  tell  as  he  can,  that  when 
half  a bushel  of  coal  is  put  into  the 
furnace,  and  it  is  stirred  up,  a certain 
volume  of  steam  will  be  produced  in  a 
given  time,  which  will  enable  his 
driving-wheels  to  accomplish  a corre- 
sponding number  of  revolutions.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  always  to  con- 
sider well  whether  the  steam  produced 
is  the  result  of  the  coal  or  of  some  otlier 
agent,  for  wo  seldom  are  so  situated  as 
to  be  confined  to  one  horn  of  a dilemma. 
It  is  only  by  collecting  a series  of 
effects,  and  ascertaining  that  all,  or 


neai'ly  all,  were  preceded  by  some  par- 
ticular circumstance  likely  to  produce 
them,  before  it  can  safely  be  asserted 
that  we  have  arrived  at  their  cause. 
In  medicine  this  can  seldom  be  done, 
except  in  hospital  practice;  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  that  those  institutions  are 
so  valuable.  Thus  in  private,  it  often 
happens  that  credit  is  given  to  some 
inert  substance,  because,  in  one  or  twa 
instances,  its  employment  has  been 
followed  by  an  improvement  in  the 
sjTnptoms  of  the  disease  for  which  it 
was  given ; but  if  this  same  remedy 
were  adopted  in  a series  of  cases,  such 
ns  may  be  found  collected  in  a hospital, 
its  uselessness  would  be  detected,  be- 
cause, though  one  or  two  might  im- 
prove, yet  the  whole  number  would 
not  be  affected  by  it.  Here  again, 
however,  we  are  met  by  a serious 
disturbance  in  oui  calculations,  arising 
not  from  the  defect  in  the  principles 
upon  'which  these  statistical  observa- 
tions are  founded,  but  upon  the  lia- 
bility to  preconceived  bias  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  record  them.  Every  one 
■;vho  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
evidence  of  any  particular  fact  must 
have  been  startled  at  finding  that,  what 
one  person  asserts  to  be  black,  another 
will  describe  as  w'hite,  and  yet  both 
shall  have  been  persons  of  average  cre- 
dibility— the  reason  being  that  the  one 
looks  with  a black  bias,  and  the  other 
with  a tendency  to  its  opposite.  No- 
thing in  the  ■niiole  range  of  what  is 
called  “ science,”  is  so  suspicious  as  a 
newly  propounded  medical  fact,  except 
a medical  case,  which  is  a series  of 
facts,  and  by  so  much  tlie  more  doubt- 
ful as  being  a multiple  of  the  former. 
The  misfortune  is  that  these  facts  and 
cases  are  almost  always  described  by 
individuals  who  have  some  theory  to 
support,  and  who,  therefore,  look  at 
them  through  coloured  spectacles,  and 
describe  them  as  they  see  them,  per- 
haps, but  nevertheless  not  really  ns 
they  exist.  Hence  arise  the  contra- 
dictory results  of  observations,  made  not 
only  by  homoeopathists,  hydropathists, 
&c.,  but  by  many  of  the  regular  prac- 
titioners of  orthodox  medicine.  Every 
one  is  naturally  anxious  to  find  for  him- 
self some  sure  and  certain  basis  upon 
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which  to  ground  his  treatment  of  disease 
generally,  and  especially  of  that  particu- 
lar class  or  species  which  he  is  describing 
or  examining.  He  begins  by  taking  a 
certain  account  of  it  as  correct  in  all 
its  details,  and  expects  that,  if  he  fol- 
lows the  directions  for  treatment  there 
given,  he  shall  find  it  yield  to  his  well 
intended  and  most  painstaking  efforts ; 
but  when  he  is  disappointed,  instead 
of  humbly  admitting,  either  that  he 
has  erred,  or  that  the  art  he  follows  is 
necessarily  defective,  he  fancies  that  he 
has  discovered  a more  rational  mode 
of  cure;  or  if  he  has  not  seif-confidence 
enough  for  that,  he  thinks  that  lie  has 
found  what  he  seeks  for  in  the  writings 
of  some  other  and  more  impudent  char- 
latan,  who  presumes  to  assert  that  he  can 
“ effect  wonders”  by  his  “ new  process.” 
Taking  the  truth  of  this  for  granted, 
and  mth  an  active  imagination,  he  sets 
to  work,  and  he  treats  two  or  three 
cases,  or  perhaps  only  one,  magnifying 
its  importance  if  it  soon  gets  well,  or 
denouncing  it  as  necessarily  fatal  if  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  so.  In  either 
case,  the  symptoms  are  distorted  to 
suit  his  conception  of  them,  and  if  in- 
nocent, the  new  remedy  gets  the  credit 
of  doing  what  nature  herself  has 
effected,  or  if  it  is  positively  injurious, 
then  poor  nature  is  allowed  to  have 
her  full  share.  In  the  medical  profes- 
sion tliis  is  constantly  seen.  Certain 
remedies  are  vaunted  by  the  supposed 
discoverers  of  their  great  virtues,  as 
wonderfully  efficacious,  and  by  a class 
of  enthusiastic  men,  of  active  imagina- 
tions, they  are  for  a time  held  up  as 
“ the  modem,”  and  therefore  tlic  best, 
remedies  in  tliosc  complaints  for  whicli 
they  arc  proposed  to  be  used;  but 


these  very  men  are  generally  the  first 
to  turn  round  and  decry  them,  becaase 
as  they  expect  much,  so  when  they  find 
little,  they  are  the  more  disappointed, 
and  very  often  reject  a remedy  wliich 
in  itself  contains  some  little  element  of 
good,  because  it  does  not  come  up  to 
their  standard  of  perfection. 

611.  With  these  acknowledged  diffi- 
culties in  the  observation  of  cause  and 
effect,  even  by  those  who  make  it  the 
business  of  their  lives,  it  is  a perfect 
farce  for  the  amateur  observer  of  dis- 
ease to  attempt  any  dependence  upon 
it  in  selecting  his  individual  remedies. 
His  only  safe  guide  is  to  use  his 
common  sense  in  choosing  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  most  trustworthy 
system  of  medicine,  and  follow  that 
out,  without  attempting  to  judge 
for  himself,  excepting  as  to  the  ap- 
plication to  practice  of  the  direc- 
tions which  he  finds  given  to  him. 
If  he  goes  beyond  this  he  will  find 
himself  continually  “ at  sea  and  he 
will  be  liable  to  fancy  that,  because  a 
friend  or  relative  suffering  from  some 
disease  has  not  died  under  his  treat- 
ment, he  must  necessarily  have  been 
the  better  for  it.  This  mistake  is  not 
confined  to  the  amateur;  but  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  made  by  him  than  by  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  the  cases  which  each  have 
to  treat,  and  the  consequent  greater 
difficulty  in  his  case  of  detecting  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  With  this 
limitation  to  the  scope  of  the  domestio 
practitioner,  it  becomes  desirable  to 
investigate  the  claims  which  the  vari- 
ous systems  have  upon  the  confidence 
of  the  public. 
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CHAP.  II. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TREATMENT  ADOPTUD  BY  ORTHODOX  PRACTITIONERS 
OF  MEDICINE,  SOMETIMES  CALLED  ALLOPATHISTS. 


Sect.  1. — DErmrnoN  of  tub  Term 
Orthodox  JtEDiciNE. 

G12.  By  Orthodox  Medicine  is  to 
be  understood  the  curative  art  as  ex- 
pounded by  legally-qualified  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  system  adopted  is  founded 
upon  observations  carried  on  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  handed  down  to  us 
by  writers  on  disease  from  the  days  of 
.Slsculapius,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen  to 
the  present  time.  Each  succeeding  age 
has  had  its  prevalent  theory,  but  it  is 
astonishing  how  little  the  practice  of  its 
physicians  was  influenced  by  it.  The 
humoral  doctrine  (first  propounded  by 
Hippocrates,  and  revived  by  our  own 
Sydenham),  which  attributes  nearly  all 
diseases  to  changes  in  the  blood,  has 
kept  its  ground  through  all  these  cliauges, 
sometimes  being  nearly  eclipsed,  ns  by 
the  mathematical  dogmas  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  vital 
principle  of  Van  Helmont.  But  it 
has  been  reseiv-ed  for  the  nineteenth 
century  to  abandon  all  dependence 
upon  anything  but  facts,  and  to  accept 
only  these  when  accumulated  in  masses 
from  different  sources.  Theory  is  at 
the  same  time  valued  as  explaining 
many  thmgs  with  some  degree  of  pro- 
bability ; but  it  is  not  accepted  as  a 
firm  ground  upon  which  human  life 
should  be  trusted ; and  when  wo  con- 
sider the  little  improvement  in  our 
practice  since  the  days  of  Sydenham, 
in  spite  of  our  increased  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology 
of  the  human  body,  we  must  omi  that 
liis  method  of  closely  observing  facts 
is  after  all  the  most  valuable,  although 
by  many  it  may  be  called  empirical. 
It  has  been  attempted  by  Brown  in 
the  last  century,  and  by  others  since 
his  time,  to  make  disease  bend  to  some 
simple  law  which  should  explain  all 
its  phenomena,  but  hitherto  without 
success;  for  neither  his  doctrine  of 
excitability  and  exhaustion,  nor  the 


more  recent  one  of  “ like  cures  like,” 
will  stand  the  test  of  careful  observa- 
tion. AVithout  speculation,  we  are 
never  likely  to  get  at  hidden  truths ; 
but  the  great  rule  in  medicine  is  that 
of  Sydenham,  who  is  well  called  the 
English  Hippocrates — that  is,  “ Never 
to  let  any  speculative  opinions  respect- 
ing the  nature  or  cause  of  diseases 
interfere  with  their  treatment.”  Tliis 
sound  authority  in  physio  carefully 
observed  the  operation  of  remedies  on 
the  symptoms,  and  the  effects  of  the 
various  external  agents  to  which  the 
patient  is  exposed,  and  from  these  ho 
deduced  his  indications  ; wiiile,  instead 
of  accommodating  his  facts  to  his 
theories,  as  is  now  too  often  done,  he 
always  made  his  theory  bend  to  Ids 
facts.  His  practice  may  perhaps  in 
the  present  day  be  considered  some- 
what inert  by  the  followers  of  Broussais 
in  France,  and  Armstrong  in  this 
country,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted 
chiefly  in  attempts  to  meet  symptoms 
as  they  arise,  rather  than  to  remove 
their  cause ; but  the  mbde  in  which 
he  carried  out  his  views  was  always 
sound  and  judicious,  and  above  all 
things,  he  took  care  that  if  he  could  do 
no  good,  he  would  do  no  harm.  Those, 
therefore,  who  find  fault  with  the 
heroic  practice  of  physicians  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
must  remember  that  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  art  which  is  taught  by  Sydenluun, 
as  well  as  by  his  more  reckless  suc- 
cessors, but  in  the  men  who  make  a 
bad  selection  of  the  means  for  carry- 
ing it  out.  His  writings  are  still 
part  of  the  standard  medicml  literature 
of  this  country ; and  if  they  are  re- 
ferred to,  it  may  be  seen  that  he,  at 
aii  events,  is  not  obnoxious  to  the 
charges  which  are  hurled  against  mo- 
dern orthodox  physic — of  killing  as 
many  as  it  cures. 

613.  The  term  Allopathy  is  not 
properly  used,  except  ns  a mode  of 
distiuction  from  homoeopathy,  and 
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even  then  is  not  founded  on  correct 
etymological  principles.  Ortliodox 
physicians  do  not  assert  that  diseases 
are  in  all  cases  to  be  cured  by  remedies 
which  will  produce  the  opposite  con- 
dition to  them.  They  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  specific  remedies 
which  they  can  obtain ; and  they  profess 
to  cure  disease  by  all  means,  of  what- 
ever kind  they  may  be,  which  they 
find  really  have  any  power.  The 
term  can  only  be  construed  to  mean 
the  “ curing  disease  by  some  means 
different  from  that  which  produced  it 
and  though  this  is  sometimes  done,  yet 
it  forms  only  a part  of  the  modern 
practice  of  physic.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
misnomer,  and  should  be  abandoned 
by  all  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  silly 
practice  of  “calling  names."  Even 
the  homocopathists  themselves  admit 
that  their  principle,  viz.,  “ similia  simi- 
liinis  curantur"  was  propounded  by 
Hippocrates  as  one  rule  for  the  cure  of 
disease,  and  ever  since  his  time  it  has 
been  acted  on  more  or  less.  But  it 
has  also  been  supposed  that  in  other 
cases  "contraria  eontrariis  curantur," 
and  tlie  two  rules  have  divided  between 
them  the  practice  of  medical  men  to 
this  time.  The  words  of  Hippocrates 
arc  so  remarkable,  that  they  are  quoted 
by  some  of  the  UTlters  on  homoeopathy 
in  support  of  their  argument ; and  lest 
tills  fact  should  be  doubted,  I may 
extract  from  a pamphlet  recently  pub- 
lished by  Hr.  Sharpe  the  following 
sentence,  “ Ilommopathy  is  not  a 
novelty."  He  then  goes  on  to  adduce 
a Sanscrit  authority  for  its  antiquity ; 
after  which  he  inserts  the  following 
tmn.slation  of  a sentence  from  a work 
attributed  to  Hippocraltes,  which  was 
known  to  Halmcmun,  and  quoted  by 
him : — “ By  similar  things  disease  is 
produced,  and  by  similar  tilings  admi- 
nistered to  the  sick,  they  are  healed  of 
their  diseases.  Thus,  the  same  thing 
which  will  produce  a strangury  when 
it  docs  not  exist,  will  remove  it  when 
it  docs.”  And  Ilahneman  likewise 
observes,  that  “ later  physicians  have 
also  felt  and  expressed  the  truth  of  the 
hommopathio  method  of  cure."  It 
la  therefore  plain  from  the  showing 
of  the  homoeopaths  themselves,  that 


orthodox  practitioners  are  not  strictly 
allopath,  nor  are  they  prevented  from 
applying  the  chief  principle  of  the 
homoeopaths,  as  an  occasional  rule. 

Sectt.  2. — PniNcrPLES  of  Modern 
Physic. 

G14.  The  Modern  Practice  op 
Physic  is  founded  upon  two  distinct 
principles — 1st,  the  rational  system, 
which  endeavours,  if  possible,  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  and  nature  of  disease, 
and  to  relieve  it  by  a remedy,  or  by  a 
combination  of  remedies,  the  action  of 
which  is  understood  -,  2nd,  the  em- 
pirical method,  which  contents  itself 
with  ascertaining  that  a disease  is  cured 
or  benefited  by  an  appropriate  treat- 
ment, and  is  regardless  both  of  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  disease  and  of 
the  precise  action  of  the  remedy.  Both 
of  these  systems  are  useful  at  times, 
and  neither  will  serve  in  aU  cases,  so 
that,  though  the  rational  system  may 
bo  allowed  to  be  the  more,  scientific, 
yet  it  must  not  reject  such  a remedy  as 
quinine,  which  undoubtedly  cures  ague, 
because  its  action  cannot  be  explained 
on  rational  principles.  Thousands  of 
recorded  cases  have  established  its 
value,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
would  be  rendered  miserable  without 
its  adoption  in  the  wooded  districts  of 
recently  settled  countries ; and  there- 
fore it  is  accepted  with  thankfulness 
as  a specific  cure  on  w'holly  empiric.al 
principles,  even  by  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  rationaJism. 

G15.  The  RATI.ONAL  System  is  liable 
to  abuse  when  its  advocates  are  always 
looking  out  for  medicines  which  shall 
elTect  certain  actions  in  the  body,  while 
as  yet  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect 
as  to  fail  iu  ascertaining  their  precise 
nature  and  essence.  Thus  they  will 
not  bo  satisfied  with  ascertaining 
the  existence  of  the  strengthening 
eficct  of  bark,  or  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing absorption  possessed  by  mer- 
cury ; and  they  refuse  to  use  the  former 
until  they  can  assert  that  it  imparts  n 
healthy  energy  to  the  capillary  arteries, 
and  only  adopt  the  latter  when  they 
have,  as  they  tliiuk,  shown  that  it  has 
a peculiar  effect  upon  certain  vessels. 
But,  after  all,  this  is  only  concealing 
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Ignorance  by  burying  it  a little  deeper, 
for  we  are  none  the  wiser  or  the  better 
curers  of  disease,  although  we  have 
arrived  at  these  conclusions  which  may 
or  may  not  be  correct ; and  we  might 
just  as  well  satisfy  ourselves  by  saying 
empirically,  that  bark  acts  specifically 
upon  the  body  under  ague,  or  mercury 
in  enlarged  glands,  as  to  frame  the  long 
sentence  whicli  must  otherwise  supply 
the  place  of  tliese  words.  Let  it  only 
be  established  that  a peculiar  efiect  is 
produced  with  a moderate  degree  of 
certainty,  a.s  far  as  tlie  cure  of  disease 
is  concerned ; and  we  have  done  all 
that  is  needful,  leaving  the  theory  of  its 
action  to  the  calculations  of  those  who 
prefer  the  shadow  to  the  substance. 

616.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  throw  cold  water  on  the 
investigation  of  the  liidden  truths  of 
nature,  which  may  possibly  hereafter 
reward  the  patient  toil  of  some  ob- 
server by  discovering  themselves  to 
him ; but  I am  not  now  writing  for 
the  instruction  or  advantage  of  those 
who  are  likely  to  attempt  the  task,  and 
am  only  endeavouring  to  show  to  the 
amateur  the  limited  extent  of  the 
knowledge  which  is  possessed,  even  by 
those  wiio  have  laboured  hard  in  the 
investigation  of  disease,  and  the  small 
probability  which  exists  of  the  esta- 
blishment by  any  human  being  of  a 
system  of  medicine  based  upon  any 
single  law  or  simple  principle  of  nature. 

617.  Empiricism,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  entirely  devoid  of  theory  and  takes 
for  its  sole  guide  the  fact,  that  certain 
remedies  cure  certain  diseases,  and  if 
these  were  “ knovm  quantities,”  to  use 
the  language  of  mathematics,  nothing 
more  would  be  needful  than  to  lay 
down  specific  rules  for  the  cure  of  all 
diseases  upon  empirical  principles.  But 
practice  tells  us  that  no  such  known 
quantities  exist,  and  that  diseases 
vary  in  each  succeeding  year,  so  that 
what . would  bo  empirically  right  a 
twelvemonth  before,  would  utterly  fail 
at  the  time  of  trial.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  medicine  cannot  be  entirely 
founded  on  experience,  but  must  also 
be  experimental  to  some  extent,  and 
to  be  80,  it  must  call  reason  to  its  aid. 

618.  We  may,  therefore,  come  to  the 


conclusion,  that  medicine  should  be 
founded  partly  on  the  rational  system, 
and  partly  on  the  empirical  mode  of 
treating  disease. 

619.  Quackery  and  Empiricism  are 
often  confounded  together ; but  the 
former  means  a very  different  state  of 
things  to  the  latter.  By  it  is  under- 
stood either  the  adoption  of  a concealed 
treatment,  or  the  pretence  that  some 
one  remedy  is  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion. Most  fVequently  the  quack  has 
recourse  to  both  expedients,  and 
parades  some  medicine  whose  ingre- 
dients are  kept  secret  as  a universal 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  to  which  human 
nature  is  subject.  Both  of  these  plans 
are  considered  to  be  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  mankind,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  there  can  be  no  such 
panacea,  and  it  is  beUeved  that  the 
concealment  is  only  intended  for  pur- 
poses of  fraud.  In  some  few  instances, 
a process  of  manufacture  of  superior 
efficacy  has  been  kept  secret,  as  in  the 
case  of  “James’  powder;”  and  though 
this  would  come  under  the  designation 
of  a quack  remedy,  yet  it  is  not  liable 
to  the  same  objection,  inasmuch  as  its 
chemical  composition  is  well  kno^vn  by 
analysis,  though  the  precise  method  of 
manufacture  cannot  be  reached. 

620.  It  has  recently  been  objected  to 
the  practice  of  orthodox  physic,  that  it 
fills  the  system  with  poisonous  dnigs, 
by  which  it  is  ever  afterwards  injured ; 
and  a seceder  from  its  ranks  lias  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  exliibit  an  engraving  | 
of  a furnace  with  irons  heating,  as 
being  part  of  the  system  which  he  has 
abandoned,  and  which  he  says  “ has 
been  used  for  a long  period.”  Now, 
although  I have  never  seen  this  actual 
cautery  used,  I have,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  known  drugs  given  to  an  abomi- 
nable extent,  and  I am  free  to  confess 
that  in  my  life  (present  company,  of 
course,  excepted)  I have  seen  quite 
as  much  harm  as  good  done  by 
orthodox  medicine.  But  that  does 
not  make  the  principle  one  whit 
more  untrue,  although  it  may  tend 
to  prove  some  error  in  the  state 
of  practice.  Great  numbers  of  men 
within  the  ranks  of  the  profession 
have  written  against  the  practice  of 
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“drugging”  on  all  occasions,  and 
gradually  it  has  become  more  rare  to 
meet  vrith  such  horrid  examples  as 
were  often  exhibited  in  former  days. 
Indeed,  so  well  is  the  fact  known,  that 
Dr.  Billing,  in  his  first  principles  of 
medicine,  concludes  with  the  following 
caution,  which  should  be  carefully 
treasured  by  every  young  practitioner, 
whether  professional  or  amateur  : — “ I 
have  only  to  add  that,  in  applying 
remedies,  though  not  a moment  should 
ever  be  lost,  we  must  have  patience 
in  allo^ving  them  to  act ; and  that, 

' tliongh  inert  practice  is  mischievous, 
the  safety  of  the  patient  depends  upon 
Tie  quid  nimis," — which,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  female  readers,  I may  translate 
as  “not  doing  too  much.”  Many 
other  writers  on  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine have  been  stUl  more  strong  in 
their  denunciations  of  the  abuse  of 
drugs;  but  the  above  extract  has  been 
inserted  as,  in  my  belief,  the  happy 
mean  between  the  two  extremes. 

621.  Fon  THE  rnoPER  treatment 
OF  DISEASE,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
we  should  possess  a clear  knowledge  of 
the  causes,  nature,  and  symptoms  of 
disease,  but  we  must  also  investigate 
the  action  of  those  medicines  wliich  are 
to  be  used  in  their  removal.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  comparatively  neglected  ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  know 
very  little  more  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  medicines  than  was  known  a century 
ago.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  the 
investigation,  owing  to  the  vai-iety  and 
complexity  of  the  proofs  required  to 
establish  any  point  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty. It  has  been  truly  obseiTcd  by 
Glassford  in  his  Principles  of  Evidence, 
that  “ in  reasoning  as  to  the  probable 
efl'ects  of  particular  remedies  on  the 
human  body,  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  latter  are  so  various 
ill  different  cases,  and  the  number  of 
concomitants  which  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  addition  to  the  more  obvious 
facts  and  symptoms,  is  so  great,  that 
the  utmost  exertion  of  human  sagacity, 
founded  upon  the  largest  induction  of 
particulars  which  any  one  mind  is 
capable  of  embracing  and  retaining, 
^n  do  no  more  than  approximate  to 
that  real  evidence  of  which  the  case 
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seems  by  its  proper  nature  to  be  sus- 
ceptible.” In  this,  as  in  most  other 
matters,  the  more  we  know  the  more 
we  discover  the  extent  of  our  igno- 
rance of  things  beyond  our  knowledge. 
Notliing  has  led  so  much  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  ignorance  and  to  erroneous 
practice  as  the  dogmatical  treatment  of 
matters  which  we  do  not  comprehend ; 
and  when  we  are,  as  is  often  the  case, 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  operation  of 
a medicine,  we  should  quietly  admit 
our  ignorance,  and  patiently  wait  for 
its  removal. 

G22.  On  no  question,  perhaps,  have 
scientific  men  differed  more  than  on 
the  theory  of  the  action  of  medicines. 
Sometimes  incompatible  facts  have  been 
adduced  by  each  pai-ty  to  an  argument, 
and  at  others,  the  same  fact  has  been 
made  the  basis  for  two  or  more  widely 
different  interpretations.  The  most 
recent,  and  I believe  the  most  correct, 
theory  of  the  action  of  medicines  is 
that  propounded  by  Dr.  Headland,  in 
an  essay  to  which  the  Medical  Society 
of  London  awarded  the  FothirgiUian 
Gold  Medal  in  1852.  In  this  essay  the 
author  lays  down  the  following  propo- 
sitions, which  he  afterwards  proceeds 
to  prove,  “ as  if  each  were  a theorem 
in  geometry,  sometimes  dividing  it 
first  into  a number  of  minor  propo- 
sitions, which  taken  together-  imply 
the  original  one,  and  which  have  to  bo 
separately  dismissed.”  But  as  the 
arguments  adduced  jrro  and  con  would 
take  up  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
volume,  and  as  they  would  not  be 
very  interesting  to  many  of  my 
readers,  I must  refer  those  who  wish 
for  further  proof  to  Dr.  Headland’s 
essay  for  a full  satisfaction  on  these 
points — merely  introducing  here  what 
I think  may  be  desirable  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  general  reader. 

623.  Besides  a host  of  mistv  and 
VAGUE  guesses  at  the  actions  of  medi- 
cine, there  have  been  three  attempts 
made  to  explain  their  modus  operandi — ■ 
1st,  on  mechanical  principles;  2nd,  on 
chemical  principles;  and  3rd,  on  vital 
principles. 

624.  The  mechanical  theory 
of  the  action  of  medicine  was  very 
general  in  the  two  last  centuries,  arls- 
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fng  probably  from  the  great  Btride 
■which  had  then  recently  been  made  in 
the  study  of  physics.  Thus,  it  was 
supposed  that  each  absorbing  surface 
was  made  up  of  a series  of  holes  of 
various  shapes  and  diameters,  and  that 
in  like  manner  articles  of  food  and 
medicines  were  constituted  of  frag- 
ments or  molecules  of  various  shapes; 
as  a consequence  of  which,  those  of 
the  latter  which  were  fitted  by  shape  to 
pass  through  certain  holes,  were  taken 
up  by  them  and  conducted  in  one 
direction  with  a corresponding  effect, 
while  other  and  differently  shaped 
molecules  passed  through  other  fora- 
mina, and  had  their  own  particular 
location  and  results.  These  hypotheses, 
however,  were  not  founded  on  any 
experiments,  and  ultimately  gave  way 
before  the  progress  of  animal  chemistry 
and  physiology,  which  disproved  many 
of  its  assumptions,  and  consequently 
threw  a doubt  on  the  whole. 

625.  The  chemical  theory  was 
first  broached  by  Galen,  though  in  a 
very  crude  form,  he  confining  his 
belief  to  certain  changes  produced  by 
heat  and  moisture  only.  After  him 
came  the  alchemists  with  their  visions 
of  the  elixir  vitm  and  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  and  their  belief  that  all  medi- 
cines acted  by  virtue  of  the  proportion 
of  salt,  mercury,  and  sulphur,  con- 
tained in  them.  Next  came  the 
believers  in  the  axid  or  alkaline  re- 
action of  all  remedies,  and  with  this 
was  generally  coupled  the  production 
of  fermentation  by  them.  And  lastly, 
■when  chemistry  became  exalted  into 
the  position  which  it  now  holds,  many 
of  its  students  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  changes  produced  by  medi- 
cines on  the  system,  are  the  result  of 
decompositions  and  recompositions  in 
tiie  various  elements  contained  within 
the  body,  uniting  ■;vith  those  of  the 
remedies  used. 

C2C;  By  the  Vital  Principle  is 
meant  one  ■which  is  confined  to  living 
bodies,  and  the  actions  concerned  in 
whicli  do  not  take  effect  elsewhere. 
AVe  are,  however,  wholly  unable  to 
explain  the  precise  mode  in  which 
life  acts ; and,  after  all,  we  can  merely 
select  this  principle  as  the  only  tenable 


ground,  inasmuch  as  we  can  clearly 
disprove  both  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  theories,  and  have  no  other 
choice  ieft.  Various  theories  have  been 
propounded  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  make  this  vital  principle  more  clear, 
as  the  following  list  will  shoir,  em- 
bracing as  it  docs  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
those  which  have  been  broached.  Thus, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  general 
operation  of  remedies  in  the  cure  of 
diseases  may  be  effected — 1st,  by  de- 
grees of  stimulation;  2nd,  by  countor- 
stimulation;  3rd,  by  opposition;  41h, 
by  similar  agencies;  6th,  by  elimina- 
tion-, 0th,  by  alterative  action;  7th, 
by  various  counter-actions. 

{a)  The  theory  of  cure  by  degrees  of 
stimulation  was  promulgated  by  Dr.  J. 
Brown,  in  the  latter  pai-t  of  the  last 
century;  but  as  many  remedies  differ 
not  only  in  degree,  but  also  absolutely 
in  quality,  it  cannot  be  maintained. 

(6)  Counter-stimulation  differs  from 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Brown  in  supposing 
two  contrary  agencies,  instead  of  a 
variation  in  degree  only.  Thus  all 
medicines  were  classed  as  stimulants 
and  counter-stimulants,  or  sedatives, 
which  were  each  to  be  used  in  a certain 
class  of  diseases. 

(c)  The  last-mentioned  theory  sup- 
poses only  two  general  conditions  of 
disease,  and  is  therefore  found  to  be 
deficient,  inasmuch  as  there  are  clearly 
more  than  these  in  existence.  To  sup- 
ply this  defect  a more  plausible  hypo- 
thesis has  been  invented,  consisting  in 
the  theory  that  each  particular  disease 
or  symptom  is  to  be  cured  by  adminis- 
tering a remedy,  ■which  is  capable  of 
producing  a contrary  state  {coniraria 
contrariis).  On  this  principle  purga- 
tives are  given  in  constipation,  opium 
in  diarrhoea,  sudorifics  when  the  skin 
is  too  dry,  and  diuretics  when  the 
kidneys  are  deficient  in  their  action. 
This  theory,  however,  is  defective,  in- 
asmuch os  it  does  not  include  many 
aids  which  are  now  considered  most 
valuable,  and  \yliich  act  chiefly  by 
evaeuation  and  rex'ulsion. 

(d)  The  cure  by  an  agent  similar  to 
the  disease  {similia  similibus)  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  last  method,  and  is 
the  foundation  of  tlie  rule  proposed  by 
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Halinemnn.  It  will  be  presently  seen 
that  the  cure,  when  it  is  effected  by  a 
substance  apparently  like  the  disease, 
is  really  dependent  upon  an  article 
whose  effects  are  similar  to  the  efforts 
made  by  nature  to  get  rid  of  the 
disease,  and  which  are  often  very  pro- 
minent symptoms,  though  not  really 
constituting  the  essence  of  the  disease. 

(e)  The  theory  of  elimination  is  very 
old,  having  been  propounded  by  Hip- 
pocrates, and  most  probably  by  ante- 
cedent -writers  among  the  Hindoos. 
Sydenham  was,  however,  the  first  who 
brought  forward  tins  method  of  curing 
disease,  by  assisting  nature  in  elimi- 
nating a diseased  material  from  the 
system;  and  he  m.aintained  the  pro- 
priety of  letting  her  do  her  work  as 
long  as  she  seemed  capable  of  effecting 
it  rnlhout  aid,  believing  that  “ all 
disease  is  nothing  more  than  a vigorous 
effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  mor- 
bific matter,  and  thus  reeover  the 
patient.”  Tliis  theory,  in  the  main, 
appears  to  be  correct ; and  it  is  gene- 
rally adopted  in  the  present  day,  but 
with  sundry  modifications  and  aditions 
which  cannot  be  considered  to  be  con- 
nected with  elimination, 

(/)  An  ttUeralive  or  rmuisive  action 
is  supposed  to  depend  upon  a new 
efibet  being  produced,  which  diverts 
the  attention  of  the  system  from  the 
original  disease ; the  former  term 
being  applied  to  a general  effect  upon 
tile  whole  system,  while  the  latter 
is  apiplied  to  local  action,  such  as 
extenial  counter-irritation,  or  purga- 
tion, or  vomiting.  But  although  the 
facts  upon  which  the  theory  is  founded 
are  well-known  and  indisputable,  yet 
the  explanation  of  them  is  a mere  form 
of  words,  expressive  of  the  fact ; for 
we  cannot  really  fathom  the  ultimate 
action  going  on  in  the  case  of  alterative 
medicines,  nor  do  we  know  how  re- 
vulsives effect  the  reduction  of  disease 
by  counter-irritation.  The  eliminative 
action  of  both  must  not  be  forgotten, 
when  it  exists  as  in  the  case  of  copious 
watery  evacuations  in  purgation,  and  of 
those  discharges  of  serum  which  accom- 
pany some  forms  of  counter-irritation. 

ftd  This,  whicii  is  the  generally 
receivcU  modem  theory,  embraces  the 
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whole  of  the  preceding  theories,  as 
far  as  they  are  believed  to  be  true. 
Thus  a disease  of  the  blood  is  to  be  met 
by  agents  which  wUl  counteract  it  in  the 
blood-vessels  themselves.  A relaxation 
of  muscular  fibre  is  to  be  treated  by 
tonics  or  astringents,  and  a diminished 
secretion,  by  such  remedies  as  will  tend 
to  act  on  the  secreting  organs  ; but  as 
no  single  theory  will  explain  all  these 
processes,  so  it  is  needless  to  attempt 
one,  and  the  only  phrase  which  ex- 
presses the  v/hole,  is  to  be  found  in 
that  which  corresponds  with  this 
paragraph — n.amely,  that  medicines 
are  useful  in  the  cure  of  diseases  in 
operating  by  various  coimteractions. 

Sect.  3. — Dr.  Headland’s 
Propositions. 

627.  Prop.  1. — That  the  great 
mqjority  of  medicines  nmst  obtain  entry 
into  the  blood  or  internal  fluids,  of  the 
body  before  their  action  can  be  mani- 
fested. This  is  now  generally  admitted, 
and  has  been  proved  by  innmnerable 
experiments. 

C28.  Prop.  2. — Thaithe  great  majority 
of  medicines  are  capable  of  solution  in  the 
gastric  or  intestinal  secretions,  and  pass 
without  material  change,  by  a process 
of  absorption,  through  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  to  enter  the  capil- 
laries cf  the  portal  system  of  veins.  By 
the  aid  of  the  gastric  juice,  &c.,  there  is 
little  or  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this 
proposition;  and  even  in  the  case  of  those 
medicines  (stomacliics),  which  give  tone 
to  the  stomach  itself,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  partially  absorbed. 
Some,  however,  such  as  demulcents, 
seem  to  net  solely  on  the  mucous 
membrane  itself ; but  these  are  so  few 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  much  notice; 
nevertheless,  they  are  certainly  ex- 
ceptions. It  is  also  doubtful  whether 
many  purgative  drugs  are  absorbed  or 
not,  thoagli  it  is  cle:ir  that  their  action 
when  introduced  into  the  veins  is  the 
same  as  when  swallowed. 

C29.  Prop.  3. — That  those  medicines 
whioh  are  completely  insoluble  in  water, 
and  in  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juices, 
cannot  gain  entrance  into  the  circiUatlon. 
This  is  true  in  the  main,  but  there  ore 
apparently  some  few  exceptions. 
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630.  Prop.  4. — That  some  fetor  erne- 
dial  agents  act  locally  on  the  mucous 
surface,  either  hefore  absorption  or 
without  being  absorbed  ct  all.  They 
are  chi^y  as  follows: — (a)  irritant 
emetics;  0^)  stomachic  anesthetics;  (c) 
irritant  cathartics.  This  includes  all 
those  emetics  and  cathartics  which 
would  not  act  as  such  if  injected  into 
the  blood,  but  cause  vomiting  from  the 
local  irritation  which  they  produce. 
Thus,  common  salt,  mustard,  and 
horse-radish  may  be  used  to  produce 
vomiting ; but  no  quantity  introduced 
into  the  system  by  absorption  would 
act  in  a similar  way,  while  ipecacuanha 
or  tartar  emetic  will  establish  their 
emetic  influence  if  introduced  into  the 
blood-vessels  just  as  weU  as  if  swal- 
lowed. So,  also,  castor  or  croton  oil 
will  have  the  same  purgative  effect, 
whether  swallowed  or  absorbed  from 
the  skin,  or  injected  into  the  veins  -, 
while  gamboge,  metallic  mercury,  tin 
powder,  &c.,  act  solely  by  the  local 
irritation  they  establish. 

631.  Prop.  fl. — That  the  medicine 
when  in  the  blood  must  permeate  the 
mass  of  the  circulation,  so  far  as  may 
be  required,  to  reach  the  parts  on  which 
it  tends  to  act ; that  there  are  two  possible 
exceptions  to  this  rule — (a)  the  produc- 
tion of  sensation  or  pain  at  a distant 
point;  (b)  the  production  of  muscular 
contraction  at  a distant  point. 

632.  Prop.  6. — Thatwhileintheblood 
the  medicine  may  undergo  changes,  which 
in  some  cases  may,  in  other  cases,  may 
not  affect  its  influence.  That  these 
changes  may  be  (a)  of  combination, 
(b)  cff  reconstruction,  (c)  of  decomposi- 
tion. As  an  example  of  this,  free 
oxygen,  as  contained  in  the  blood,  is 
constantly  being  united  with  organic 
substances  introduced  into  it.  So,  also, 
it  is  believed  “ that  the  alkaline  salts 
with  vegetable  acids  are  changed  in 
the  blood  into  alkaline  carbonates.” 

633.  Prop.  7. — Tlud,  a first  class  qf 
medicines,  called  H<ematics,  act  while 
i;i  the  blood,  which  they  influence ; that 
their  action  is  permanent;  that  qf 
these,  some  called  Restoratives,  act, 
by  supplying,  or  causing  to  be  supplied, 
a material  wanting,  and  remain  in  the 
blood;  that  others,  called  Cat^vlytics, 

act  so  as  to  counteract  a morbid  mate- 
rial or  process,  and  must  pass  out  of 
the  body.  Thus,  supposing  that  a 
medicine  has  entered  the  blood,  it 
can  act  in  one  or  other  of  two 
methods.  In  the  first  it  absolutely 
and  permanently  changes  the  blood 
itself;  as  for  instance,  the  salts  of  iron, 
and  the  class  called  tonics,  whilst  in 
the  second  the  blood  is  only  used  as  a 
vcliicle  to  convey  it  to  some  gland  or 
other  organ  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
case  of  nerve  medicines  and  astringents, 
and  of  the  eliminant  medicines,  par- 
ticularly mercury  and  iodine.  It  is 
the  first  of  these  processes  which  is 
described  under  the  7 th  proposition. 

634.  Prop.  8. — That  a second  class 
of  medicines,  called  Neurotics,  act  by 
passing  from  the  blood  to  the  nerves,  or 
nerve-centres,  which  they  influence. 
That  qf  these,  some  called  Stimulants, 
act  so  as  to  exalt  nervous  force  in 
general,  or  in  particular.  That  others, 
called  Narcotics,  act  so  as  flrst  to 
exalt  nervous  force,  and  then  to  depress 
it;  and  have  also  a special  influence  on 
the  intellectual  part  of  the  brain.  That 
others  again,  called  Sedatu'es,  act  so 
as  to  depress  nervous  force  in  general, 
or  in  particidar.  The  action  of  these 
medicines  (neurotics),  instead  of  being 
gradual  and  slow,  as  in  the  case  of 
hamatics,  is  rapid,  but  soon  over. 
They  do  not  effect  any  change  in  the 
blood,  but  soon  pass  out  of  it.  It  is 
at  present  impossible  to  describe  the 
exact  method  of  their  acting ; and  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  watch  and  note 
down  their  effects.  Thus  no  one  can 
explain  the  reason  why  opium  in  large 
doses  contracts  the  pupil,  while  either 
it  in  small  doses,  or  belladonna  in 
any  dose,  enlarges  it.  So  with  sundry 
other  peculiar  effects  of  sedatives  and 
narcotics,  we  cannot  fathom  the  spe- 
cial reason  for  each ; but,  nevertheless, 
we  can  take  note  of  them,  and  use 
them,  perhaps  quite  as  well  as  if  we 
knew  all  the  remote  changes  which 
they  produce. 

635.  Prop.  9. — Thai  a third  class  qf 
medicines  called  astringents,  act  by 
passing  from  the  blood  to  muscular  fibre, 
which  they  excite  to  contraction.  These 
medicines  appear  to  act  either  by  con- 
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tracting  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
hlood-ressela  and  diminishing  secretion 
or  hemorrhage,  or  by  contracting 
those  of  the  ducts  of  the  glands,  and 
thus  diminishing  the  various  secretions 
by  impeding  their  flow. 

636.  Prop.  10. — That  a four  Ih  class 
of  medicines  called  euminatives,  act 
by  passing  out  of  the  blood  through  the 
glands,  which  they  excite  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions.  This  class 
inolndee  all  those  which  increase  the 
secretions  and  excretions  of  the  body. 
Their  action  may  he  explained  by 
analogy,  although  beyond  this  there  is 

, no  direct  proof,  further  than  that  the 
fact  is  as  here  described.  For  instance, 
it  appears  that  each  gland  has  a 
tendency  to  extract  from  the  blood 
those  materials  only  which  are  its 
special  office  to  select,  and  which  to- 
gether combine  to  form  its  own 
peculiar  secretion.  In  the  same  way, 
it  appears  that  all  medicines  which 
are  thus  passed  from  the  blood  have 
a tendency  to  be  selected  by  some  gland 
or  glands  in  preference  to  others ; and 
thus  it  happens  that  some  act  on  the 
liver,  others  on  the  kidneys,  and  so  on. 

Sect.  4. — Ceassification  of 
Hemedies. 

637.  By  the  above  10  propositions. 
Dr.  Headland  attempts  to  account  for 
the  action  of  all  medicines  on  the 
human  body,  and  to  include  every  one 
of  them  under  the  several  heads  there- 
in mentioned,  nameiy; — 

1.  IICEMATics.  i Kestoratives. 

((2)  Catalytios. 

C (1)  Stimulants. 

[ 2.  Nedrotics.  -I  (2)  Narcotics. 

(.(3)  Sedatives. 

3.  Asthtncents. 

4.  liUJUINANTS. 

Sub-Sect.  A. — Eestoratives. 

638.  This  VARIETY  of  medicinal 
SUBSTANCES  is  60  named,  because  they 
are  all  supposed  to  restore  to  the  blood 
some  material  which  is  defleient  in  it, 
in  consequence  of  disease.  They  are 


They  consist  of — 1st,  alimentary  sub- 
stances; 2nd,  acids;  3rd,  alkaUes;  4th, 
tonics;  5th,  eJudybeates ; 6th,  solvents. 

(а)  Aliments  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  remedies  under  particular 
states  of  the  system,  in  which  it  has 
either  been  deprived  of  a proper  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  food,  or  is  in  such  a 
feeble  condition  as  to  require  those 
kinds  most  easily  digested.  It  is 
therefore  in  the  form  Of  what  is  called 
“diet”  that  they  here  come  under 
consideration,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  two  diseases  diabetes  melUius  and 
phthisis — in  the  former  of  which  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  all  substances  from 
which  sugar  can  be  formed,  and  in  the 
latter  to  exhibit  a material  which  shall 
combine  a very  large  proportion  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  a small  bulk, 
as  is  found  in  cod-liver  oil. 

(б)  Acids  are  either  mineral  or  vege- 
table. The  former  consist  of  the  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  phos- 
phoric  acids,  while  the  latter  comprise 
the  aoetic,  citric,  tartaric,  and  malic 
acids.  These  free  acids  may  either 
correct  an  alkaline  condition  in  the 
blood,  or  remove  a phosphatio  deposit 
in  the  urine,  or  assist  a weak  stomach 
by  afibrding  a substitute  for  the  acids 
required  by  digestion,  and  thus  set 
free  a further  supply  of  them  for  that 
purpose. 

(c)  Alkalines  are  required  when  acid 
is  in  excess  in  the  blood,  as  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  dyspepsia. 

(d)  Tonics  derive  their  power  from 
a bitter  alkaloid  principle,  which  in 
evciy  case  is  absorbed  into  the  system, 
d heir  mode  of  action  is  not  very  easily 
understood,  and  they  are  described  by 
some  authors  as  stimulants.  They  in- 
clude cinchona,  quassia,  casparin,  gen- 
tian, calumba,  chiretta,  rhubarb,  hop 
chamomile,  and  cascarilla,  besides  the 
active  principles  called  quinine,  cincho- 
nine, and  salicine.  Some  of  them,  as 
cinchona,  quinine,  and  saiicine,  have  a 
remarkable  eflcct  in  curing  ague. 

(e)  Chalybeates  include  the  variou  s 
combinations  of  iron  with  oxygen  and 
the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  inclu- 
ding also  the  natural  chalybeate  waters. 
Most  of  the  salts  of  iron  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  those  that  are  not  so  are  no 
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doubt  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  the  gas- 
tric-j  uice.  They  are  all  capable  of  being 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  have  been 
detected  in  it  by  analysis.  Iron  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  one  of 
the  elements  of  blood  (hoematosin),  and 
■whether  or  not  it  is  contained  in  that 
material,  there  can  be  no  question  that, 
■without  tlie  presence  of  iron,  hoema- 
tosin cannot  be  developed  or  continue 
to  exist,  and  so  we  find  both  deficient 
in  anocmia,  for  which  iron  is  a specilic. 

f/5  Solvents  are  those  medicines 
which  render  the  salts  of  the  urine 
soluble  in  the  water  which  suspends 
them.  They  consist  of  the  mineral 
alkalies,  their  carbonate  and  neutral 
salts,  with  vegetable  acids ; also  bibo- 
rate and  phosphate  of  soda,  benzoic 
acid,  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids. 

Scb-Sect.  B Catalytics. 

639.  The  word  catalytic  means 
destraetive,  and  it  is  applied  to  these 
substances  because  they  are  supposed 
to  destroy  or  counteract  certain 
diseased  conditions  of  the  system, 
passing  out  of  the  body  afterwards. 
Catalytics  are  divided  into  various 
orders,  according  to  the  precise  diseases 
wliich  they  are  to  counteract  — as 
aniiphloffistics,  when  intended  to  re- 
move fever  and  inflammation ; anii- 
scorbufics,  when  sernwy  is  to  be  driven 
out,  and  BO  on. 

Sob-Sect.  C.— Stimolants. 

640.  These  ahe  either  general 
OR  SPECIFIC — the  former  comprehen- 
ding all  those  remedies  which  are 
usually  called  stimulants,  such  as  am- 
monia, musk,  castor,  &c. ; while  the 
latter  includes  those  that  exert  a pecu- 
liar stimulus  on  certain  organs,  as 
strychnia  on  the  muscular  nerves,  &c. 
The  following  list  comprises  most  of 
the  stimulants  in  common  use : — 

General  Stimulants. — Ammonia  and 
its  carbonates  ; phosphorus  ; musk  ; 
cloves  and  nutmegs ; cinnamon  and 
cassia;  rue;  valerian;  ginger,  mustard, 
and  pepper ; onions  and  horse-radish ; 
pimento  ; cardamom ; juniper  and  tiw- 
pentine;  serpentary;  cascarilln;  capsi- 
cum; guaicum;  myrrh;  balsam  of 
copaiba;  balsam  of  I’eru  and  Tolu; 


assafoetida  and  galbanum;  ammonia- 
cum ; benzoin  and  storax ; pine  resin. 

Special  Stimulants. — Stiychnine  and 
nux  vomica ; ergot  of  rye  ; borax  and 
rue. 

Sub-Sect.  D. — Narcotics. 

641.  Narcotics  act  on  the  nervous 
system  by  first  exalting  and  then  de- 
pressing it.  They  have  also  a special 
effect  on  the  intellectual  manifestations 
of  the  brain.  They  may  be  said  to 
comprise — 1st,  those  which  more  espe- 
cially produce  drunkenness;  2nd,  those 
that  cause  sleep;  and,  3rd,  those  which 
are  followed  by  delirium. 

642.  The  Inebriating  Narcotics 
are  alcohol  (in  all  its  various  forms,  and 
as  wine),  the  lethers,  chloroform,  cam- 
phor, Indian  hemp,  tobacco,  and 
lobelia. 

643.  The  Soporifics  produce  sleep. 
They  comprise  opium,  lettuce,  and  liops, 
as  well  as  hemlock  and  hyoscyamus  in 
some  degree,  but  these  act  more  espe- 
cially as  sedatives  and  deliriants. 

644.  The  Deliriants  are  hyoscya- 
mus, belladonna,  stramonium,  and  co- 
nium.  They  relieve  pain,  but  have 
little  other  tendency  to  produce  sleep. 

Sub-Sect.  E. — Sedatives. 

645.  Sedatives  are  medicines  which 
directly  repress  nervous  force,  some  by 
acting  on  the  nen-os  in  general,  others 
by  confinmg  their  influence  to  par- 
ticular nerves — the  two  kinds  being 
called  general  and  special  sedatives. 

646.  Geneilvl  Sedatives  include 
hydrocyanic  acid,  creasote,  aconite, 
colchicum,  conium,  tea,  and  coffee. 

647.  The  Special  Sedatives  are 
antimony,  ipecacuanha,  and  digitalis. 

Sub-Sect.  F. — Astringents. 

648.  Tlio  action  of  the  astringents 
has  been  already  suflicieutly  described 
at  par.  635.  They  consist  of  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  kinds. 

649.  Mineral  Astringents  include 
the  mineral  acids,  acetate  of  lead,  sul- 
phate and  scsquichlorido  of  iron,  alum, 
the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper,  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  and  nitrate  of 
silver. 

660.  The  Vegetable  AsnuuoEirrs 
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are  tannic  and  ^Uio  acids,  oak  galls, 
kino,  catcchuc,  log-wood,  rose-leaves, 
nva  ursi,  tormentil,  and  creasote. 

Sub-Sect.  G. — EuMnfATivES. 

651.  EiiHiiNAUTS  have  been  already 
described  as  promoting  secretions  from 
the  special  glands  upon  which  each 
kind  acts.  They  are  divided  into — 
1st,  sialogogues,  or  those  which  act  on 
the  salivary  glands ; 2nd,  expectorants, 
or  those  which  promote  the  bronchial 
secretions ; 3rd,  caViartics,  those  which 
purge;  4th,  cliolagogues,  those  which 
specially  act  on  the  liver ; 6th,  diapho- 
retics, acting  on  the  skin ; and,  Cth, 
diuretics,  which  act  on  the  kidneys. 

652.  Slvlogogues  include  several 
irritant  substances  among  them,  though 
these  act  on  the  salivary  glands  solely 
because  they  happen  to  be  near  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and 
not  because  they  have  any  special 
action  on  these  glands.  Such  are 
ginger,  pillitory  of  Spain,  and  betel- 
nut  ; but  mercury,  and,  in  some  cases, 
iodine,  act  specifically  on  those  organs, 
BO  as  to  produce  a tnie  salivation. 

653.  Expectorants  include  chiefly 
antimony,  ipecacuanha,  squill,  the 
various  balsams,  turpentine,  camphor, 
and  most  of  the  volatile  oils. 

654.  Cathartics  embrace  a long 
list,  which  may  be  divided  into  mer- 
curials. resinous,  acrid  and  oily  matters, 
and  salines.  Mercurials  . acting  on  the 
liver  as  v,-cll  as  on  tlic  bowels,  are 
specially  required  where  the  bile  is 
defective  in  quantity,  but  they  are 
generally  combined  with  other  pur- 
gatives. Eesinous  cathartics  include 
jalap,  which  is  a mild  drug,  and  suits 
children  where  the  stomach  is  not 
inclined  to  reject  it.  Scammony,  colo- 
cynth,  and  camboge  are  more  drastic. 
Of  the  oils,  olive  oil  is  barely  purga- 
tive, being  merely  laxative,  from  its 
oily  nature.  Chastor  oil  is  very  safe 
and  useful  in  all  cases  of  trifling  con- 
stipation. Croton  oil  is  a dangerous 
cathartic.  Among  the  acrid  principles, 
rhubarb,  aloes,  and  senna  arc  the  most  I 


generally  useful,  the  last  being  some- 
what too  irritant,  and  inclined  to 
gripe ; while  aloes,  from  acting  specially 
on  the  rectum  and  colon,  is  unfit  to 
be  used  in  piles  or  in  pregnancy. 
Hellebore  is  a very  powerful  acrid 
substance,  and  is  seldom  used  in  modem 
days.  Elaterium  is  still  more  so,  and 
is  only  used  when,  in  cases  of  dropsy, 
a very  powerful  eflect  is  to  be  produced. 
The  salines  in  small  doses  pass  otT  by 
the  kidneys ; but  when  their  quantity 
is  too  great  for  that  purpose  the  bowels 
are  Irritated,  and  their  vessels  discharge 
an  enormous  quantity  of  watery  fluid, 
which  washes  them  away. 

655.  CnoEAGOGUES  are  medicines 
which  act  specially  on  the  liver, 
and  are,  therefore,  of  gi-eat  im- 
portance in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  that  organ,  which  have 
been  shown  to  be  very  common.  They 
include  mercury,  which  is  far  the 
most  powerful  of  all,  and  which  is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
actually  carried  off  by  the  liver.  Also 
ipecacuanh.a,  rhubarb,  and  podophyl- 
lin,  which  act  chiefly  by  stimulating 
the  duodenum ; and  lastly,  dandelion, 
wliich  appears  to  have  a decided  effect 
upon  the  liver,  but  in  what  way  is  not 
decidedly  ascertained. 

656.  Diaphoretics  include  a variety 
of  substances — as  salines  and  diluents, 
under  certain  conditions  ; volatile  sub- 
stances, such  as  ammonia,  volatile  oils 
and  alcohol ; certain  acrid  matters,  as 
guaicum;  some  of  the  narcotics,  as 
opium  and  c.amphor,  especially  when 
combined  with  ipecacuanha  and  anti- 
mony ; and  lastly,  antimony,  mercury, 
and  sulphur. 

657.  Diuretics  may  be  classed 
under  four  groups— 1st,  diluents,  ns 
water,  either  pure  or  containing  soluble 
mineral  substances ; 2nd,  acrid  matters 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  cantharides, 
jmiiper,  turpentine,  copaiba,  horse- 
radish, &c. ; 3rd,  alcoholic  and  aethe- 
rial  stimulants ; 4th,  those  minerals 
which  increase  ali  secretions,  such  as 
mercury,  antimony,  and  iodine. 
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CHAP.  III. 

HOIKEOPATHY. 


Sect.  1. — What  does  Hoskeopathy 
Ceaui  to  be? 

658.  Hoskeopathy  professes  to  be 
R new  system  of  curing  diseases,  by 
following  what  it  is  asserted  are  three 

[ general  laws  of  nature,  namely — 1st, 

' that  like  cures  like;  2nd,  that  the 
I healing  properties  of  remedies  increase 
I by  subdivision,  trituration,  and  suc- 
cussion;  and,  3rd,  that  as  a conse- 
quence, infinitesimal  doses  are  Hie 
proper  ones  to  be  adopted  in  treating 
disease.  These  three  laws  were  pro- 
pounded by  Hahneman,  a German 
physician,  and  first  published  to  the 
world  as  the  foundation  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic treatment  of  disease  in  1796. 
They  have  been  studied  and  adopted 
by  a considerable  number  of  educated 
men,  both  in  and  out  of  the  medical 
profession  ; and  as  there  is  certainly 
no  secresy  in  the  mode  of  practice, 
it  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
“ quackery.'’ 

659.  At  pkesent  in  this  country 
the  system  is  said  by  most  of  its 
defenders  to  rely  solely  upon  the  first 
of  the  above  three  laws,  and  as  far  as 

I the  etymology  of  the  word  homoeo- 
I pathy  is  concerned,  they  are  right  in 
the  ground  they  have  taken  ; but  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
candid  person  who  examines  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  three  are  inseparably 
mixed  up,  and  that  the  existence  of 
the  system  must  depend  upon  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  whole.  Hahneman 
certainly  considered  it  to  be  soj  and 
ho  laid  quite  as  much  stress  upon  the 
second  as  upon  the  first  of  the  laws 
adduced  above.  This  is  not  denied  by 
any  of  his  defenders,  or  by  any  of  the 
advocates  of  the  new  school ; but  it  is 
alleged,  nevertheless,  that  homoeopathy 
may  stand,  even  if  infinitesimal  doses 
should  be  found  to  be  inert.  Kow,  as  I 
am  not  here  attemptuig  to  run  a tilt 
against  the  homoeopaths,  but  simply 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  if  there  is 
auidhing  In  their  system  which  entitles 


it  to  be  received  as  a better  guide  than 
that  previously  established  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  I shall  merely 
investigate  the  truth  of  each  of  their 
laws,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
leaving  my  readers  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions. 

660.  Da  Sharpe,  a converted  Allo- 
path, about  twenty  years  ago,  wrote  a 
series  of  pamphlets,  ostensibly  with  the 
intention  of  convincing  his  brethren  of 
the  profession  which  he  has  abandoned, 
but  really  I should  imagine  from  their 
style,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  includ- 
ing a larger  shoal  of  fishes.  In  his  first 
pamphlet,  entitled  “ What  is  Homoeo- 
pathy?” he  begins  by  asserting  what  it  is 
not,  namely,  “ 1st,  that  it  is  no  novelty ; 
2nd,  that  it  is  not  quackery ; 3rd,  it  Is 
not  globulism ; 4th,  it  is  not  an  uncer- 
tainty; 6th,  it  is  not  an  infinitesmal 
dose ; 6th,  it  is  not  humbug.”  He  then 
goes  on  to  say  what  it  is,  as — “ 7th, 
homoeopathy  is  a general  fact,  a prin- 
ciple, a law  of  nature;  8th,  it  is  a 
practical  fact ; 9th,  it  stands  upon  its 
comparative  merits;  10th,  the  old 
method  is  unsatisfactory;  11th,  ho- 
moeopathy is  simple  and  intelligible ; 
12th,  it  gains  by  comparison  with  the 
old  system  ; 13th,  it  is  medical  treat- 
ment; 14th,  it  is  a practical  guide; 
15th,  it  is  a guide  in  the  choice  of  the 
medicine,  not  of  the  dose;  16th,  it 
aims  at  eradicating  or  permanently 
curing  the  disease ; 17th,  it  economises 
the  vital  powers ; 18th,  it  is  gentle  and 
agreeable ; 1 9tb,  it  administers  one 
medicine  at  a time ; 20th,  the  homoeo- 
pathic physician  learns  the  propertici 
of  drugs  by  experiments  upon  himself, 
not  upon  his  patients;  21st,  homoeo- 
pathy is  applicable  to  acute  as  well  as 
to  chronic  diseases ; 22nd,  it  is  prepared 
for  any  new  form  of  disease  far  better 
than  the  old  method;  23rd,  it  carries 
into  detail  what  all  medicine  is  in  the 
general ; and  24th,  it  relates  only  to  the 
administration  of  remedies,  and  detracts 
nothing  from  the  value  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  science  of  medicine.” 
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Here,  then,  is  the  modern  confession  of 
honiocopatliicfaitli,  and  certainly  rather 
a comprehensive  one,  inasmucli  as  it 
may  include  almost  every  practitioner 
of  the  healing  art  without  much  strain- 
ing of  liis  organ  of  credulity.  He  has 
only  to  admit  that  an  occasional  fact 
is  a ground  for  a general  law,  and  his 
subscription  may  at  once  be  taken,  for 
beyond  this  there  is  nothing  whatever 
in  the  creed.  By  the  second  rule,  it  is 
not  globulism,  and  by  the  fifth,  it  is 
not  an  infinitesimal  dose ; and  when 
the  whole  is  carefully  analysed,  it  re- 
solves itself  into  the  one  law,  that 
“ like  cures  like.”  If  this  be  true,  it 
is  no  doubt  aU  that  Dr.  Sharpe  main- 
tains in  his  seventh  and  following 
propositions ; for  of  its  applicability  to 
practice,  simplicity,  and  ayreeability,  no 
one  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt, 
supposing  only,  as  above  remarked, 
that  it  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature. 
Certainly  without  the  globulism  and 
the  infinitesimal  dose,  it  would  not  be 
so  agreeable;  but  as  medicines  are 
pauseous  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  dose,  so  a small  one,  -even  if 
ponderable,  is  less  disagreeable  than 
another  of  greater  weight. 

6C1.  In  conjunction  with  the  above 
propositions,  it  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  homoeopathy  is  pro- 
poimded  by  its  advocates,  not  as  a 
system  which  may  be  adopted  by  any 
orthodox  practitioner  of  medicine  and 
united  \vith  his  ordinary  guides,  but  as 
a new  creed  opposed  to  aU  previous 
theory  and  practice,  and  entitled  to 
far  higher  respect  than  its  predecessors, 
by  reason  of  its  greater  ciurative 
powers,  of  its  doing  less  harm,  and  of 
its  superior  agreeability  in  practice. 
According  to  Dr.  Sharpe,  “it  is  the 
medicine  of  mercy;  it  proposes  to 
emancipate  the  suffering  invalid  from 
every  disagreeable,  harsh,  and  cruel 
proceeding  to  which  he  has  been  so 
long,  exposed  ; it  professes  to  be  able 
to  cure  more  quickly,  safely,  and 
pleasantly  than  is  possible  by  any 
oilier  means  ; it  promises  to  the  phy- 
sician himself  the  satisfaction  of  a 
scientific  method,  in  place  of  vague 
experiments.”  In  the  same  page,  he 
says,  “hommopathy  is  true ; and  I now 


include  in  that  word  the  principle 
(similia  similihtis),  the  moderately  small 
dose,  and  also  the  infinitesimal  dose.” 
So  that,  after  all,  his  foUowers  are 
required  to  accept  the  infinitesimal 
dose,  in  spite  of  his  fifth  proposition, 
which  makes  exactly  the  opposite  de- 
claration. But  as  Dr.  Sharpe  is  not 
the  organ  of  the  homoeopaths,  but  only 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  weU- 
educated  writers  on  the  subject,  it  is 
needless  to  attempt  to  expose  his  con- 
tradictions. It  wiU,  I imagine,  be 
granted  by  most  people  that  his  last 
admission  is  in  accordance  with  the 
general  practice  and  belief  of  his 
feUow-converts;  and  I quite  agree  with 
him,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept 
all  Hahneman’s  speculations  and  hy- 
potheses, which  he  brought  forward  to 
explain  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
principles  which  he  enunciated.  Truly, 
no  sensible  and  educated  man  can 
hope  to  be  beUeved  when  he  says,  he 
can  understand  them,  and  certainly, 
as  Dr.  Sharpe  maintains,  by  rejecting 
them,  “ homoeopathy  is  placed  upon  a 
foundation  which  it  has  not  yet  fairly 
occupied.”  In  his  twelfth  tract,  he 
asserts,  “ it  is  a fact  supported  by  suffi- 
cient (?)  evidence,  and  to  assail  it  as  such 
wiU  be  found  a task  much  more  difficult 
than  to  criticise  speculations,  however 
ingenious.  The  question  is  thus  greatly 
simplified,  and  reduced  to  one  alterna- 
tive— either  the  thing  is  true,  or  the 
testimony  is  false.  To  setUe  this  point, 
both  reasoning  and  assertion  are  alike 
impertinent.  The  testimony  has  a 
claim  to  be  received,  the  thing  is  true 
according  to  the  evidence,  until  facts, 
the  result  of  trials  as  least  as  numerous, 
on  the  testimonjr  of  witnesses  at  least 
of  equal  ability  and  integrity,  are 
brought  forward  to  support  the  oppo- 
site probability.” 

Sect.  2.— Evidence  for  and  against 
Homoeotathy. 

C02.  Although  practicaUy  homoeo- 
pathy is  made  up  of  the  three  prin- 
ciples mentioned  at  par.  C68,  yet  it 
may  be  convenient  to  examine  into  the 
evidence  for  each  of  these  by  itself. 

668.  Firstet,  it  asserts,  as  an  in- 
variable RULE,  that  “like  cures  like,” 
o 
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and  that,  as  a consequence,  when 
a disease  is  to  be  cured,  it  is  necessary 
to  seek  for  the  remedy  iu  some  article 
which  will  produce  a set  of  symptoms 
similar  to  ft)ut  not  the  same  as)  those 
of  the  disease.  It  is  admitted  by  the 
opponents  of  Hahneman,  that  occa- 
sionally like  will  cure  like,  but  not  so 
frequently  as  to  render  the  rule  useful, 
much  less  absolute,  and  upon  this 
question  issue  must  be  joined.  In 
favour  of  the  imiversality  of  the  rule, 
we  have  the  evidence  or  opinion  of 
Ilahueraan  himself,  confessedly  so  bad 
an  authority  that  most  of  his  followers 
throw  him  over  as  such,  and  look  upon 
him  only  as  a gifted  man,  without  bal- 
last enough  to  keep  liirn  right.  In 
addition  to  him,  at  a fair  computation, 
may  be  adduced  about  one  per  cent, 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Europe, 
or  perhaps  considerably  less,  and  among 
them  only  a very  few  of  the  leading 
men  in  each  country.  Against  it  are 
arrayed  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
profession,  including  tlie  leading  men 
in  it,  almost  without  exception.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  prejudiced 
against  the  law.  Why  so?  It  is  con- 
fessedly no  new  proposition  of  any 
individual  out  of  the  pale  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  therefore  injurious  to  its 
pride ; but  it  is  an  old  theory,  first 
brought  forward  by  Hippocrates,  a 
name  honoured  by  ail,  and  since  his 
time  revived  by  several  others  of  high 
rank,  but  by  all  as  a partial  rule  only, 
and  nat  as  a general  law.  Hahneman 
also  was  an  educated  physician,  so  that 
on  every  ground  the  theory  had  the 
advantage  of  good  parentage,  and  would 
be  accepted,  if  true,  without  difiiculty. 
But  it  was,  and  is,  rejected  by  99  to  1, 
and  as  far  as  medical  evidence  goes,  it 
is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  a 
false  guide  if  intended  to  be  universal. 
Nevertheless,  since  it  is  accepted  as  a 
partial  truth,  it  may  be  and  is,  acted 
on  to  a considerable  extent,  by  the 
orthodox  practitioner ; and  he  may 
always  be  allowed  to  decide  for  himself 
without  inconsistency,  whether  or  no 
he  shall  adopt  the  principle  in  any  par- 
ticular case. 

C04.  It  cannot  be  alleged  with  any 
fairness  that  the  regular  practitioner 


I of  medicine  is  unable  to  decide  this 
question  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of 
it,  because  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  an 
old  theory,  formerly  confined  to  par- 
ticular cases,  but  now  carried  out  to 
the  extent  of  a general  law.  Neither 
can  it  be  denied  that  he  still  adopts  the 
practice  in  part,  so  that  he  is  quite  as 
capable  of  exercising  his  judgment  on 
the  subject  as  Hahneman  himself.  If, 
therefore,  this  is  the  case,  and  if  he 
has  no  selfish  motive  to  prevent  him 
from  coming  to  an  impartial  conclusion, 
and  if  still  he  decides  against  homoe- 
opathy in  the  proportion  of  99  to  1,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  balance  of 
medic.al  testimony  is  so  strong  as  to  bo 
overwhelming. 

665.  But  granting  that  the  above 
difficulty  as  to  testimony  can  be  got 
over  with  regard  to  this  grand  rule, 
it  is  next  desirable  to  ascertain  what 
grounds  there  ai-e  for  the  assertion  so 
confidently  made  by  Halineman  tlmt 
his  peculiar  mode  of  preparing  medical 
drugs  has  any  advantage  in  the  exlii- 
bition  of  remedies.  He  advises  all 
substances  to  be  either  dissolved  hi 
alcohol,  ivith  the  addition  of  suecus- 
sion,  and  then  a drop  or  two  of  this 
solution  re-dissolved  in  more  alcohol, 
repeating  the  process  each  time  up  to 
the  thirtieth  dilution;  or  that  an  analo- 
gous mode  of  sub-division  should  be 
carried  out  by  means  of  trituration  with 
sugar  of  milk,  the  sub-divisions  being 
in  the  same  proportion.  These  suc- 
oussions  and  triturations  are  supposed 
to  “ poteutize”  the  substance — that 
is  to  say,  to  give  it  greater  power 
than  before,  so  that  an  infinitesimal 
dose  obtains  an  efficiency  in  this  way, 
which  it  cannot  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  ivithout  it.  Here, 
then,  is  a marvellous  power  asserted 
to  bo  developed  in  a most  simple 
manner,  and,  what  is  most  remark- 
able, by  a process  which  is  constantly 
adopted  in  the  ordinary  dispensary 
or  druggist’s  shop,  without  any  such 
clfect.  At  first  it  appears  incredible 
that  any  increase  of  power  should 
arise  from  such  a trivial  cause ; but 
nevertheless  we  are  told  that  "it  is  the 
fact."  Then  ‘‘let  us  see  it  proved,” 
say  the  sceptics ; “ let  us  take  fifty 
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phials  coniaining  fifty  medicinal  solu- 
tions of  the  thirtieth  potency ; let  a 
drop  from  a given  number  of  phials, 
each  of  which  latter  is  marked  with  a 
sign  or  number,  indicating  the  parti- 
cular medicine,  be  administered  by  a 
third  party  to  a given  number  of 
persons.  Each  medicinal  substance 
produces  its  own  specific  effects,  and 
as  these  effects  are  very  considerable, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
them.  Eet  any  homoeopathic  prac- 
titioner note  down  the  effects  as  they 
occur,  and  if  he  can  identify  the  fifty 
phials  by  the  effects  produced  by  then- 
contents — if  he  can  teU  us  correctly 
in  such  a case  No.  1 was  given,  in 
such  No.  4,  and  so  on,  then  we  will 
acknowledge  homoeopathy  to  be  true, 
and  not  what  we  now  declare  it,  an 
imposture  and  delusion.”  This  offer, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  made 
publicly  by  Dr.  Bushn.an  at  the  time 
when  he  held  the  responsible  office  of 
editor  of  the  Medical  Times ; but  it  was 
never  accepted,  and  very  naturally  it 
was  asserted  and  believed  that  it  was 
not,  because  the  feat  is  an  impossible 
one.  I have  myself  privately  offered 
to  test  the  matter  on  a smaller  scale, 
and  with  much  less  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  homoeopath,  but  with 
no  more  success  than  Dr.  Bushnan. 
Now,  I do  honestly  believe  the  method 
to  be  a very  fair  one,  though  carried 
rather  to  extremes  when  fifty  phials  of 
the  thirtieth  dilution  are  to  be  the 
means  to  be  used  ; but,  on  the  disco- 
very of  the  contents  of,  we  will  say,  a 
dozen  phials  of  even  the  fourth  or 
fifth  dilution,  I should  be  quite 
content  to  ground  my  own  adhesion 
to  the  infinitesimal  dose,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  necessitate  the  accept- 
ance of  the  first  proposition,  that  “ like 
Curas  like.”  No  one  will  deny  that  a 
small  dose,  if  even  equally  useful,  is 
better  than  a large  one  in  point  of  eco- 
nomy, as  well  as  the  absence  of  the  disa- 
greeable taste  which  most  medicines  are 
endowed  with.  If,  therefore,  they  can 
M used  in  the  doses  advocated  by  the 
homceopaths,  a great  advantage  would 
w gained  in  every  point  of  view.  With 
this  opinion  I felt  bound,  as  well  as 
noxious,  to  ascertain  for  myself  whether 


the  second  and  third  dilutions  would 
produce  any  effects  at  all ; but  I have 
tried  them  on  myself  separately,  without 
being  able  to  discover  the  slightest  re- 
sult. For  many  years  I was  a martyr  to 
the  dyspepsia,  headache,  and  other  dis- 
agreable  attendants  on  constipation, 
and  I would  at  one  time  have  travelled 
barefoot  for  many  miles  to  obtain  a 
globidar  remedy  for  it.  Without  faith 
in  its  virtues  certainly,  but  stUl  with 
a good  will,  I tried  nux  vomica,  pulsa- 
tiUa,  bryonia,  and  opium,  in  the  third 
dilution,  which  last  I was  assured  must 
produce  the  desired  result,  as  my  case 
was  so  obstinate  in  consequence  of  the 
long  continued  use  of  drugs,  and  opium 
was  the  proper  remedy  for  that  compli- 
cation. AJas  1 I might  as  well  have 
taken  nothing,  although  I carried  the 
experiment  so  far  as  to  take  five  or  six 
globules  for  a dose,  and  finished  by 
emptying  half  a dozen  bottles.  This 
certainly  prevented  my  gaining  any 
faith  in  the  remedies  for  this  particular 
disease,  and  nothing  which  I have 
since  seen  has  altered  my  opinion.  I 
have  tried  at  various  times  more  than 
half  of  the  various  kinds  of  medicine 


effect  on  myself,  nor  have  I,  by  close 
watching,  ever  witnessed  any  per- 
ceptible symptoms  produced  in  others. 
Imagination  will  do  wonders,  and  its 
operations  may  readily  be  mistaken  for 
those  of  the  globule.  A lady  once  put 
herself  into  the  train  in  great  distress, 
and  came  straight  to  me  to  teU  me  that 
she  had  been  poisoned  at  Cheltenham 
by  an  overdose  of  homoepathio  medi- 
cine, which  had  produced  certain  re- 
markable symptoms.  Her  medicine 
was  contained  in  a bottle,  marked  with 
the  superscription  of  a well  known 
druggist  there  -,  and,  to  calm  her,  I 
immediately  poured  out  double  her 
dose  and  swallowed  it.  She  eagerly 
watched  me  for  some  time,  and  finding 
I was  not  affected  by  it,  she  became 
less  alarmed,  and  at  last,  after  I had 
gone  some  miles,  and  returned  alive 
and  well,  she  consented  to  try  it  again 
to  satisfy  me.  But  this  second  dose 
was  as  harmless  as  the  first  had  been 
injurious,  and  she  lost  faith  in  homoe- 
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opathy  from  that  day,  though  perhaps 
■with  as  little  ground  for  her  -want  of 
confidence  as  she  had  previously  for 
her  implicit  reliance  on  it. 

666.  The  Homceopath’s  ettoence, 
therefore,  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  and 
potentiality  of  his  infinitesimal  doses 
is  met  by  a fair  offer  of  putting  them 
to  experimental  proof,  which  has 
never  been  accepted.  These  doses 
have  also  been  tried  again  and  again 
by  competent  medical  witnesses,  and 
found  wanting,  and  especially  by  the 
celebrated  French  physician,  Andral, 
who  tried  them  most  fully  and  carefully 
without  any  effect.  I have  tried  them 
on  myself — I have  seen  them  tried  on 
others — -without  any  result,  as  far  ns 
I could  judge.  The  evidence  of  ninety- 
nine  to  one  in  the  profession  is  against 
their  possessing  any  power  at  all.  And, 
lastly,  this  evidence  is  unprejudiced, 
because  it  is  tlie  interest  of  the  medical 
practitioner  to  make  medicine  as  pleasant 
as  possible,  and  to  accept  the  smaller 
dose,  if  only  it  is  efficacious.  It  may, 
therdfore,  be  asserted  that,  after  an 
investigation  extending  over  fifty  years, 
the  homoeopathic  dose  is  decided  to  be 
inert  by  at  least  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  medical  practitioners. 

667.  But  are  the  virtues  of  this  ex- 
traordinary dose  capable  of  any  other 
method  of  proof?  The  homoeopaths 
say — “ Yes ! Conjoined  -with  the  whole 
of  our  system,  it  may  be  tested  by  sta- 
tistical data,  founded  upon  the  result 
of  treatment  in  public  and  private,  as 
compared  'with  that  of  the  old  or  allo- 
pathic establishments.”  Now  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  if  this  comparison  is 
in  favour  of  homoeopatliy,  and  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  collusion  or 
deception,  the  power  of  the  dose  is 
proved;  because,  supposing  the  doc- 
trines of  homoeopathy  to  be  true,  and 
that  they  are  carried  out  in  practice, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  'infinitesimal 
dose,  this  last  must  have  the  virtues 
attributed  to  it.  if  btj  its  means  an 
unusual  success  can  be  attained.  But  I 
beheve  fully  that  the  trial  never  has 
been  made  fairly,  cither  in  this  country 
or  abroad,  and  indeed  it  is  a very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  carry  it  out.  Assertions 
PTG  made  on  all  hands  that  typhus 


fever  and  cholera  have  been  less  fatal 
under  homoeopathic  treatment  than 
under  that  of  the  regular  practitioner 
of  medicine ; but  the  mortality  in  these 
diseases  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
be  mcreased  by  any  vigorous  attempts 
at  treating  them  with  drugs  of  any 
kind ; and  therefore  the  experiment, 
however  successful,  is  no  proof  of  the 
virtue  of  the  infinitesimal  dose,  although 
it  may  tell  against  the  old  system  of 
drugging.  The  only  fair  way  of  trying 
the  power  of  this  method  of  treatment 
is  to  select  such  cases  as  are  known  to 
be  easily  affected  by  treatment  of  some 
kind,  and  which  yet  have  no  tendency 
to  a natural  cure.  Of  this  nature  are 
many  sldn  diseases  ; and  these  have 
also  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
capable  of  constant  mspection,  and 
their  progress  towards  a cure  regularly 
watched.  They  are  also  of  a chronic 
character,  and  their  continuance  for  a 
somewhat  longer  period  would  not 
endanger  life.  Now,  if  the  homceo- 
pathist  ■will  only  cure  a few  well-marked 
cases  of  chronic  eczema,  or  porrigo,  or 
psoriasis  by  genuine  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment properly  carried  out,  there  can 
certainly  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of 
his  remedies,  and  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  compare  their  efficacy  with 
the  lai’ger  dose.  But  I am  afraid,  if 
we  wait  till  then,  our  patience  -will 
be  exhausted.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  I have  expressly  stipulated  that 
the  cases  shall  be  well  marked,  and 
here  would  be  the  only  liabihty  to 
error,  since  the  selection  must  almost 
necessarily  be  in  the  hands  of  a par- 
tizan.  I have,  already  enlarged,  at 
par.  620,  on  the  difficulty  of  arriving 
at  truth  in  regard  to  medical  facts, 
whore  a preconceived  theory  is  to  be 
supported  or  negatived ; and  for  this 
reason  I look  with  the  greatest  sus- 
picion upon  any  collection  of  cases 
brought  together  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  proving  any  system  ot  treat- 
ment. The  selection  is  sure  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  a partisan,  who  -will  either 
collect  a number  of  slight  attacks  of 
the  disease  to  be  treated,  in  which  case 
the  re.sult  is  necessarily  favourable,  or 
he  -will  reject  all  but  those  which  are 
already  doomed,  ami  then  the  event 
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Olay  easily  bo  foretold.  Thus  the 
celebrated  returns  from  the  Vienna 
hospital,  which  are  so  much  vaunted 
by  the  homceopath,  are  not  fair  samples 
of  their  general  treatment,  for  the  rea- 
son that  this  hospital  had  the  most 
unusual  advantages  of  being  outside 
the  city,  on  a peculiarly  healthy  spot, 
and  commanded  every  possible  accom- 
modation which  money  could  procure. 
Besides  these,  the  cases  were  carnally 
selected  by  a number  of  ardent  disciples 
of  the  treatment,  which  was  exclu- 
sively adopted,  and  who,  as  a matter 
of  course,  were  not  unprejudiced  in 
favour  of  homoeopathy,  because  they 
had  already  given  in  their  adhesion  to 
it.  If  the  assertions  of  converts  are  to 
be  taken  unreservedly,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  believe  in  the  universal 
efficacy  of  Morison’s  pills  and  Hollo- 
way’s ointment,  which  are  said  to  do 
even  more  than  Hahneman  and  his 
followers.  But  the  experience  of  man- 
kind compels  us  to  be  exceedingly 
careflil  in  admitting  the  accuracy  of 
any  series  of  cases,  however  carefully 
drawn  up,  the  compilers  of  which  have 
any  specific  olject  in  view.  It  is  only 
where  they  have  been  recorded  in  large 
numbers  by  indefatigable  students  of 
disease,  without  any  other  object  than 
the  general  study  of  the  whole  subject, 
that  they  are  really  valuable ; and  it  is 
from  such  data  only  that  true  grounds 
for  generalisation  can  safely  be  drawn. 

C68.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the 
cool  dispassionate  enquirer  stands 
aloof,  leaving  to  the  disputatious  the 
task  of  combating  the  arguments 
adduced  by  the  advocates  of  any  new 
proceM  or  remedy.  The  consequence 
of  tills  may  readily  be  imagined  to  be, 
that  ridicule  is  thrown  upon  what 
should  be  met  with  fair  proof  or  dis- 
proof, and  thus  very  often  a weak 
cause  is  converted  into  a strong  one, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider 
every  person  ridicided  as  a martyr. 
But  these  sensitive  people  must  not 
fancy  that  there  are  likely  to  be  any 
Galileos  in  tlie  present  day;  truth 
may  have  some  difficulty  in  struggling 
to  the  surface ; but  there  is  no  instance 
m this  century  of  its  taking  many 
years  to  do  so,  and  yet,  homoeopathy  is 


: now  eighty  years  old!  having  been 
, published  to  the  world  in  1796.  The 
homoeopath  argues  with  some  degre* 
of  plausibility,  that  he  has  been  re- 
fused a fair  trial  in  this  country,  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  allowed  to  try 
the  powers  of  liis  system  in  the  wards 
of  our  English  ho.spitals.  Now,  this 
certainly  would  be  a hardship  in  the 
case  of  any  other  art  but  that  of 
medicine;  but  here  human  life  is  at 
stake,  and  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  our  pubhc  hospitals  would 
undoubtedly  be  guilty  of  a breach  of 
trust,  if  they  allowed  the  lives  under 
their  care  to  be  tampered  with.  They 
therefore  say,  “ show  us  some  reason- 
able proof  that  you  can  do  what  you 
say,  aud  then  we  will  consider  your 
request:  you  come  before  us  with  a 
story  utterly  incredible  according  to 
our  judgment,  and  yet  you  ask  us  to 
place  human  lives  in  your  hands  to  be 
risked,  and,  as  we  at  present  believe, 
suffered  to  slip  through  your  fingers.” 
This  is  a perfectly  correct  proceeding, 
and  no  one  can  possibly  blame  them 
for  thus  acting;  and  if  no  further 
proof  can  be  adduced,  the  offer  must 
still  be  refused.  They  say  in  defence 
of  this  refusal,  “ we  assert  that  your 
globules  are  inert.  This  surely  can  be 
readily  proved,  since  you  discover  their 
virtues  by  experiments  on  healthy 
persons.  Then,  first  prove  their  powers 
in  that  way,  after  which  we  may  perhaps 
bo  induced  to  allow  you  to  try  on  our 
helpless  chai-ge.”  Surely  this  is  the 
proper  method,  and  what  any  dis- 
passionate individual  would  do  under 
the  circumstances,  yet  it  has  been 
made  the  foundation  of  a charge  of 
martyrdom,  and  instead  of  being 
made  to  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
governors  of  our  hospitals,  it  has  been 
adduced  as  a proof  of  bigotry  and 
illiberality.  But  in  spite  of  doubts  and 
difficulties,  it  has  fairly  been  put  to  the 
test  in  some  public  hospitals,  and 
especially  in  Baris  by  M.  Andral,  who 
decided  against  its  possessing  any 
powers  whatever,  and  who  is  admitted, 
even  by  Dr.  Shai-pe  himself,  to  be  a 
person  deserving  of  his  “ high  regard.” 
But  even  his  decision  is  impugned  by 
them,  as  being  the  result  of  a trial 
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Ignorantly  and  disingenuously  made, 
and  this  is  said  of  one  of  the  most 
Bcientific  men  in  the  world,  and  cer- 
tainly of  one  as  little  liable  to  the 
charge  of  ignorance  as  any  one  in 
lHurope.  On  the  other  hand,  a single 
instance  has  occurred  of  the  conversion 
lo  homoeopathy  of  a man  in  authority, 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Henderson  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  has  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  offered  in 
its  favour,  and  his  opinion  must  be 
taken  at  its  proper  value,  to  balance 
that  of  the  Inmdreds  who  adopt  the 
contrary  view. 

6C3.  But  is  Homceopatuy  a svs- 

TE5I  WHICH  IS  CAPABLE  OP  BEING 
INVESTIGATED  BY  THE  PUBLIC  with 
a chance  of  a correct  decision?  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  question  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative ; and  for 
that  reason  I have  not,  and  shall  not, 
enter  upon  a discussion  here  of  the 
various  subtle  arguments  which  bear 
upon  it.  Its  acceptance  or  rejection 
out  of  the  profession  should  rest  upon 
the  evidence  afforded  by  common 
sense,  looking  through  the  glasses  of 
those  men  who  have  studied  the 
subject.  Supposing  a jury  assembled 
to  try  an  action  in  which  any  peculiar 
art  or  science  is  deeply  concerned, 
such  as  the  cause  of  a railway  acci- 
dent, the  falling  of  a house,  or  auy 
other  similar  matter,  what  course  do 
they  take  ? Why,  they  hear  the  evi- 
dence of  those  who  ought  to  luiow 
more  of  the  question  at  issue  than 
themselves,  and  upon  that  evidence 
they  act,  balancing  the  conflicting 
statements,  if  there  are  any,  and 
coming  to  the  best  conclusions  they 
can  upon  it.  Just  so  is  the  case 
as  between  the  public  and  any  system 
of  medicine  which  is  offered  to  their 
notice.  They  cannot  possibly  be  as 
good  judges  of  its  value  as  if  they  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  consideration 
of  medical  subjects,  and  so  all  men  of 
ordinary  judgment  use  their  common 
sense  to  look  at  it  through  the  opinions 
given  of  it  by  those  who  know  better 
than  themselves.  But  if  it  could  be 
shown  tliat  those  who  are  to  be  supposed 
to  bo  the  best  Judges  are  prejudiced  or 
interested  parlies,  it  might  certainly  be 

said  that  it  is  better  to  use  what  power 
of  judgment  is  possessed  than  to  depend 
upon  those  who  refuse  to  use  theirs 
fairly  and  in  an  impartial  manner. 
This  would  be  a good  ground  for 
throwing  over  the  overpowering  de- 
cision of  the  profession,  if  it  existed ; 
but  that  it  does  not  must  be  clear  to 
every  one  who  examines  into  the 
matter,  as  I have  already  shown  at 
pars.  GG3  and  GG4.  At  the  same  time, 
I fully  admit  that  the  medical  autho- 
rities of  this  country  nolo  throw  all 
their  weight  in  opposition  to  homoeo- 
pathy, because  after  the  trial  of  it 
for  half  a century,  they  believe  that 
its  principles  are  incomplete,  and  that 
its  practice  is  a nmientlty.  They  are, 
therefore,  ■ compelled  to  announce  to 
that  part  of  the  world  which  trusts 
them,  that  homoeopathy  is  not  a reliable 
system  of  medicine.  Thus,  the  College 
of  Physicians  have  declared  through 
their  president,  that  it  “ regards  the 
so- called  homoeopathists  as  neither 
skilful  nor  safe.”  The  court  of  exa- 
miners of  the  Apothecaries’  Company 
“ still  refuses  to  admit  any  person  who 
calls  himself  a homoeopathist and 
the  various  medical  colleges  throughout 
Great  Britain  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  nearly  similar  terms.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  an  admitted  fact, 
that  the  judgment  of  the  profession, 
and  especially  of  its  constituted  autho- 
rities, is  against  homoeopathy.  But  if 
Ilahueman  had  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  constitution  of  the  jury,  and  with 
the  probable  impartiality  of  Ills  pro- 
fessional brethren,  why  did  he  appeal 
to  them  in  the  first  instance  ? Because 
he  knew  that  they  only  were  correct 
judge.s  of  such  a question,  and  because 
he  believed  that  he  could  convince 
them.  I do  not  for  one  moment  con- 
sider him  mi  impostor,  for  all  his  pro- 
ceedings and  the  tone  of  his  writings 
have  raised  liim  much  above  that  level ; 
but  that  he  was  an  enthusiast,  and  that 
his  active  iidagination  carried  him  far 
into  the  realms  of  fanciful  delusions,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Nothing 
but  monommiia  can  explain  his  absurd 
invention  of  itch  as  the  ground-work  of 
half  the  diseases  to  whicli  the  human 
frame  is  subject,  without  the  shadow  of 
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proof  adduced,  and  in  the  face  of  every 
probability.  But  having  had  the  good 
sense  to  select  his  jury  properly,  he 
should  have  abided  by  their  decision ; 
and  if  his  doctrines  had  been  founded 
in  truth,  he  would  in  due  time  have 
been  welcomed  as  a grand  discoverer 
of  a simple  general  law,  with  the  addi- 
tional credit  of  finding  out  a pleasant 
and  harmless  mode  of  administering 
the  appropriate  remedy.  Yet  we  are 
told — “ if,  then,  there  be  folly  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  before  the  public,  the 
folly  rests  with  the  old  school,  not 
with  the  new ; it  is  plain  that  homoeo- 
pathists  have  no  alternative ; the  affair 
is  already  befbre  the  public ; it  has 
been  carried  there  by  their  opponents ; 
they  are  compelled,  however  reluc- 
tantly, to  plead  the  cause  of  homoeo- 
pathy before  this  tribunal.”  — Dr. 
Sharpe.  Yes,  if  it  is  to  exist,  it  must 
be  by  the  sufferance  of  the  public, 
because  it  is  rejected  by  the  profession; 
but  surely  this  is  a most  strange  argu- 
ment fer  an  educated  man  to  offer,  and 
is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  assertion 
made  by  almost  all  homoeopaths,  that 
the  authorities  and  the  profession, 
generally,  are  ignorant  of  the  whole 
question  upon  which  they  so  strongly 
offer  an  opinion  prejudicial  to  homoeo- 
pathy. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  these 
gentlemen  well  know  that  every  physi- 
cian is  or  ought  to  be  conversant  \vith 
the  principle  upon  which  the  new 
system  is  founded,  and  has  constant 
opportunities  of  verifying  its  parUal, 
but  not  universal,  truth. 

Sect.  3.  — Conclusions  on  the 

NATURE  OP  IIO.MCEOPATIiy  AS  AT 

PRESENT  PRACTISED. 

070.  Most  op  the  Modern  Homieo- 
PATiis  having  given  up  Halmeman  as 
their  guide,  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of- 
their  modem  theory  by  examining  his 
publUhed  writings.  This  prudential 
proceeding  has,  as  Dr.  Sharpe  remarks, 
materially  improved  their  position, 
when  considered  in  a defensive  sense 
because  it  prevents  those  telling  attacks 
winch  used  to  bo  directed  against 
Ilahneman’s  absurdities,  blasphemies, 

some 

nsidcrable  effect  upon  the  educated 

classes,  as  well  as  upon  all  people  of 
decent  morals.  But  as  I am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  homoeopathy  may 
be  true,  although'  many  of  Hahneman’s 
theories  and  conclusions  may  be  false, 
I see  no  impropriety  in  his  followers 
giving  up  what  parts  of  his  system 
they  thuik  wrong ; and  I should  be 
sorry  to  saddle  them  -with  a particle  of 
the  absurdity  and  dirt  which  they  have 
discarded.  "With  regard  to  Halmeman 
himself,  it  appears  clear  to  me  that  he 
was  an  enthusiast,  who  could  not  be 
contented  'without  attempting  to  carry 
out  Sydenham’s  opinion,  “that  there 
must  be  some  fixed,  definite,  and  con- 
summate mode  of  healing;”  and  in 
order  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  eagerly 
seized  upon  a theory  wliich  he  found 
ready  to  his  hand  in  the  writings  of  the 
old  physicians,  and  tried  to  carry  this 
out  as  a general  law.  But  though  he 
would  find  it  succeed  in  some  cases,  he 
would  fail  in  more,  unless  he  used  such 
small  doses  as  to  be  utterly  inert,  and 
then  his  active  imagination  taking  the 
place  of  reality,  he  might  revel  in  any 
number  of  successes  which  his  mind 
should  create  for  him.  Every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  medicine  must  be 
well  aware  that  large  doses  of  ipe- 
cacuanha wiU  not  relieve  vomiting, 
although,  on  the  principle  of  similia 
similibus,  it  is  the  appropriate  remedy. 
Here  then  was  at  once  a difficulty,  and 
to  get  over  it  Hahneman’s  inventiya 
^d  propounded  the  doctrine  of  the 
infinitesimal  dose,  and  carried  it  down 
to  the  point  of  dilution,  in  which 
ipecacuanha  might  be  administered 
without  danger  of  keeping  up  the  mis- 
chief. Then  came  the  absurdity  of  the 
idea  that  the  one  hundred-thousandth 
part  of  a grain  of  ipecacuanha  should 
have  any  effect  at  all;  and  to  meet  this 
again,  the  theory  of  “potentiality” 
came  to  his  aid.  But  not  content  with 
these  curious  inventions,  he  also  met 
other,  and  not  less  serious,  objections 
by  the  itch  hypothesis,  which  is  now, 
I believe,  generally  abandoned,  though 
I do  not  know  how  Its  place  is  supplied. 
His  Organon  is  full  of  eccentric  ideas, 
which  show  him  to  be  a man  of  great 
originality,  but  with  such  an  exceeding 
want  of  ballast  that  he  is  not  a safe 
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guide,  even  in  matters  of  ordinary  ex- 
periment, so  that  his  followers  m-e 
obliged  to  repeat  all  the  series  upon 
which  he  professes  to  have  groimdcd 
his  whole  system. 

G71.  But  it  is  said  that  Homceo- 
PATHY  is  now  adopted  and  believed,  and 
its  theory  and  practice  prescribed  by 
educated  men  in  all  coimtries,  whose 
imaginations  are  not  over-active,  and 
whose  judgment  is  sound.  It  may  be 
so,  but  unfortunately  I have  never  met 
with  such,  either  in  person  or  through 
their  writings;  and  I am  compelled 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  either  that 
they  are  deficient  in  judgment,  or  that 
they  adopt  homoeopathy  as  a trade 
which  may  serve  their  purpose.  I 
cannot  avoid  tins  conclusion  when  I 
find  men  hke  Dr.  Henderson  and  Dr. 
Sharpe  abandoning  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  profession  for  those  of  the 
homoeopaths,  and  yet  holding  out 
that  there  is  no  connection  between 
homoeopathy  and  the  infinitesimal 
dose.  Why,  ivithout  this  said  dose, 
the  system  could  not  survive  a week, 
since  it  might  he  proved  by  experiment 
to  be  without  foundation.  Hundreds 
of'  cases  might  be  adduced,  in  which 
the  exhibition  of  a drug  producing 
“similar"  effects  would  increase  the 
disease  tenfold,  and  would  thereby 
disprove  their  set  rule.  At  the  same 
time,  they  find  many  acute  cases  which 
must  be  treated  with  the  full  dose,  or 
they  would  end  in  death  in  a few 
hours;  and  in  them  they  do  not  scruple 
to  use  that  dose,  as  I know  from  actual 
experience.  Thus,  they  blow  hot  and 
cold  to  suit  each  particular  circum- 
stance ; and,  while  they  accept  Hahne- 
man’s  theories  when  they  suit  them, 
they  discard  all  that  can  be  readily 
disproved,  for  fear  of  being  considered 
to  be  defeated.  They  will  neither 
accept  the  infinitesimal  dose,  nor  wUI 
they  discard  it.  They  do  not  like  to 
admit  the  necessity  for  the  ordinary 
dose,  because  then  they  declare  the 
weakness  of  their  system ; and  so,  while 
tliey  avoid  the  open  and  honest,  though 
mistaken,  hypotheses  of  Hahneman, 
they  are  induced  to  practise  decep- 
tions which  nothing  can  justify.  I 
have  been  told  by  the  advocates  of 


homoeopathy,  that  it  cannot  signify 
how  disease  is  cured  so  that  it  is 
cured.  This  is  true  as  regards  the 
disease,  but  not  as  regards  the  physi- 
cian, who,  if  he  deliberately  stoops 
to  pretend  to  do  something,  while  he 
knows  he  is  doing  nothing,  wiU  be 
guilty  of  a gross  fraud,  and  is  unworthy 
of  all  credit.  With  these  opinions  I 
should,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  those  who  merely  believe  in 
the  general,  but  not  invariable,  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  “ similia  similibus," 
can  apply  it  within  the  ranks  of  the 
profession,  as  many  do ; but,  if  they 
go  farther  and  carry  it  out  to  the  full 
extent  of  homceopatby,  they  must 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  infinitesimal 
dose,  or  they  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  ipecacuanha  in  the  ordi- 
nary dose  will  cure  vomiting,  and 
senna  will  at  once  put  a stop  to 
diarrhoea,  that  opium  iriU  relieve  apo- 
plexy, and  digitalis  be  useful  in  faint- 
ing. Accept  the  infinitesimal  dose, 
and  test  it  by  experiment,  as  pro- 
pounded at  par.  6G5,  when,  if  it  is 
unsuccessful,  the  whole  crumbles  into 
dust,  and  the  system  is  exploded ; or 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that 
there  is  any  virtue  in  these  doses,  the 
profession  ivill  be  ready  to  test  their 
value,  but  not  till  then. 

672.  Yet,  while  I thus  maintain  that 
the  homoeopath  is  placed  between  the 
horns  of  a dilemma,  I am  ready  to 
admit  that  the  practice  of  the  system 
has  done  good  service  to  the  worid.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  been  prove’d  that 
many  acute  diseases  recover  under  what 
we  believe  to  be  no  treatment  at  all; 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  drugs  are 
not  so  essential  m all  cases  to  the  cure 
of  disease,  as  had  been  preriously  main- 
tained by  those  who  were  interested  in 
their  sale  and  employment.  Bartly  from 
the  anxiety  of  medical  men  to  do  some- 
thing which  would  afford  relief,  partly 
from  the  same  feeling  in  the  patient 
and  his  friends,  and  partly  from  its 
suiting  the  pocket  of  the  former,  an 
enormous  amount  of  drugs  has  been 
dispensed  and  swallowed,  and,  I believe, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  health  of 
this  nation  in  particular.  Tliis  error  is 
now  fully  recognised  in  the  profession, 
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or  at  all  events  among  the  leading 
members  of  it ; and  it  is  gi-adually  be- 
coming the  general  belief  that  the  un- 
necessary exhibition  of  a single  dose 
of  medicine  is  a most  reprehensible  act. 
But  granting  the  practical  errors  of 
ordinary  medicine,  homoeopathy  is  not 
made  thereby  more  true ; and  it  must 
still  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  all  sen- 
sible men,  as  in  itsetf  either  true  or 
false. 

G73. 1 beUeve,  therefore,  that  homoeo- 
pathy is  necessarily  made  up  of  two 
parts — one  theoretical,  and  as  old  as 
Hippocrates,  that  “ like  cures  like” — 
the  other  practical,  and  the  invention 
of  Hahneman’s  brain,  that  medicines 
should  be  used  in  infinitesimal  doses, 
being  rendered  more  potent  by  division, 
suecussion,  and  trituration.  I believe 
further  that  its  professors,  in  order  to 
escape  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  must 
adhere  to  these  two  rules ; and,  if  they 

wish  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  deceit, 
they  must  discontinue  that  dabbling  in 
ponderable  doses,  wliioh  marks  their 
disbelief  in  the  theory  which  they  pro- 
fess to  uphold.  Complete  consistency 
is  not  to  be  expected  in  human  nature; 
but  we  have  a right  to  demand  that 
those  who  put  themselves  forward  as 
the  advocates  of  a system  superior  to 
all  others,  shall  be  able  to  stand  such 
tests  as  would  ordinarily  be  required 
in  the  common  concerns  of  this  life. 

674.  But,  lastly,  it  must  be  carefully 
remembered  that  the  present  theory  of 
homoeopathy  does  not  dispense  with 
the  necessary  study  of  disease,  which 
has  been  carried  to  a great  extent  by 
the  orthodox  pathologist,  to  whom  the 
homoeopath  stUl  leaves  the  task  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  and  cause  of 
disease,  whiie  he  claims  the  merit  of 
selecting  the  proper  remedy,  and  in 
the  most  ehgible  dose. 

CHAI 

HYDROPATHY,  OR 

Sect.  1. — Nature  op  HYDROPATny. 

675.  Hydropathy  comes  before  the 
public  n-ith  the  same  tale  which  is  told 
by  the  homoeopath — viz.,  that  it  is 
rejected  by  the  heads  of  the  medical 
profession;  and  such  no  doubt  is  the 
fact,  but  for  a very  diflerent  reason. 
Tlie  former  system,  it  has  been  sho>vn, 
is  not  received,  because  it  is  beUeved  to 
be  inert;  but  the  “ water  cure”  incurs 
censure,  inasmuch  as  its  advocates 
maintain  that  it  is  a universal  panacea, 
or  very  nearly  so,  and  that  it  is  wholly 
a new  system  invented  by  Breistuitz  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
deny  it  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  an 
old  and  well-known  remedy,  useful  in 
many  cases,  but  incapable  of  being 
made  use  of  with  advantage  to  tlie 
extent  which  the  disciples  of  I'reistnltz 
jold  out  ns  its  proper  scope. 

h IV. 

CHE  WATER  CURE. 

676.  Hydropathy  is  said  to  act  in 
three  different  modes ; and  from  my  own 
experience  and  observation,  I believe 
the  assertion  is  founded  on  fact.  These 
arc — 1st,  the  actual  reduction  of  tem- 
perature by  the  application  of  cold 
loater;  2nd,  the  healthy  stimulus  to 
the  nerves,  by  which  they  are  braced 
and  rendered  capable  of  resisting  the 
changes  of  temperature  incidental  to 
all  climates,  but  especially  to  the 
English;  and,  3rd,  the  production  of 
a critical  eruption  by  which  various 
poiso7i3  {whether  the  result  of  disease, 
or  consisting  of  drugs  swallowed  for 
its  removal),  may  be  removed  from  the 
system.  But  thougii  I beiieve  that 
hydropathy  may  truly  be  thus  described, 
I am  as  fuiiy  satisfied  that  its  professors 
have  too  often  made  it  a handle  for 
quackery  and  fraud ; and  while  they 
have  pretended  that  it  is  capable  of 
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curiag  almost  every  form  of  disease, 
tliey  have  also  alleged  that  it  has  done, 
and  can  do,  what  is  beyond  its  powers. 
'J’lius,  I have  known  it  asserted  that, 
after  a long  course  of  mercury,  globules 
of  quicksilver  have  been  extracted  by 
the  water-compress,  and  they  have 
been  produced  before  the  astonished 
eyes  of  the  poor  patient.  Now,  I do 
not  deny  that  mercury  has  been  abused; 
but,  nevertheless,  even  if  in  the  par- 
ticular cases  to  which  I aliude,  it  had 
been  used  to  a most  dangerous  extent, 
it  is  a fraud  to  practise  on  the  nerves 
and  credulity  of  the  poor  patient  by 
pretending  to  do  what  never  has  been 
done,  and  what,  though  it  may  be 
possible,  is,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  wholly  beyond  tho  powers 
of  man.  Still,  as  in  ordinary  medicine, 
the.  abuse  of  an  article  should  not  pre- 
vent our  adopting  it  within  its  proper 
sphere  of  utility;  and,  therefore,  if  it 
can  be  shewn,  as  I believe  it  can,  that 
the  use  of  the  hydropathic  processes 
is  attended  with  beneficial  results,  we 
ought  to  employ  them  wherever  we 
can. 

C77.  But  the  hydropathists  affirm, 
and  I believe  with  great  truth,  that 
most  of  their  processes  are  not  only 
useless,  but  they  are  absolutely  inju- 
rious, if  not  united  with  careful  dieting 
and  with  bodily  exercise  in  wholesome, 
and  if  possible,  mountainous  air.  They 
therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  “ water  cure”  in  certain  situations 
only,  where  there  are  combined — 1st, 
a hilly  district,  free  from  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  suited  to  strong  exer- 
cise in  a bracing  air;  2nd,  a full  supply 
of  pure  water,  which  should,  therefore, 
if  possible,  be  from  a granitic  range  of 
hilis;  and  3rd,  such  an  arrangement  as 
will  ensure  a wholesome  diet,  which 
oun  best  be  controlled  when  it  is  com- 
pletely under  tile  superintendence  of 
the  physician.  Now,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  these  several  conditions 
are  dictated  by  common  sense,  as  well 
as  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  healing 
art,  for  w'e  all  know  that  these  ad- 
juncts are  of  great  importance  in  the 
cure  of  disease,  and  if  useful  in  general, 
they  must  be  useful  in  the  particular 
instance  of  the  “ water  cure.”  It  is 


not,  therefore,  correct  to  complain  of 
the  “ water  doctor"  taking  advantage 
of  them ; but  at  all  times  it  is  a subject 
for  fair  discussion,  how  far  his  cures 
are  dependent  upon  the  accessory  ex- 
ercise, air,  and  diet,  and  what  share  the 
water  has  in  producing  them.  That 
many  good  cures  have  been  effected,  I 
h.ave  not  the  slightest  doubt ; but  I am 
certainly  not  prepared  to  distribute 
the  exact  amount  of  credit  to  each  of 
the  four  candidates  for  it.  I can, 
however,  testify  that  I have  tried  all 
of  the  water-cure  processes  without 
the  aid  of  any  extraordinary  acces- 
sories, and  with  less  advantage  than  I 
expected  to  derive  from  them,  and 
than,  I fully  believe,  would  have  been 
derived  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ments. Consequently,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  these  aids  must  form  a 
part  of  the  treatment,  if  it  is  to  be  of 
its  full  use.  The  professors  of  the 
water  cure  in  this  country  are  not 
fond  of  explaining  their  modes  of 
practice,  or  of  tliroiving  open  their 
houses  for  the  inspection  of  the  medi- 
cal profession;  and  although  I have  had 
a strong  desire  to  watch  the  progress 
of  their  treatment,  I have  never  yet 
been  able  to  accomplish  my  wish.  On 
one  or  two  occasions,  I have  even  been 
denied  the  privilege  of  seeing  a patient 
whom  I have  myself  recommended  to 
adopt  the  water  cure,  and  though  I have 
certainly  been  treated  with  civility, 
and  with  invitations  to  the  dinner- 
table  of  the  “ water  doctor,”  which  I 
did  not  want,  I have  never  been  able 
to  break  through  tlie  cordon  which  is 
maintained  round  their  establishments, 
as  far  as  the  profession  is  concerned. 

I am  aware  that  this  miglit  be  . owing 
to  a fear  of  unfair  treatment,  which 
has  certainly  been  adopted  on  many 
occasions ; and  therefore  I do  not  bring 
this  forward  as  a proof  of  illiberality, 
but  only  as  accounting  for  my  own 
inability  to  arrive  at  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  water  cure, 
as  practised  in  the  establishments  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  its  use. 

Sect.  2. — Processes  used  in  tue 
Water  Cube. 

078.  Tho  following  are  the  usual 

.. 
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directions  given,  in  England,  for  the 
various  baths,  compresses,  packings, 
&c.  With  regard  to  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  it  is  considered  of  great 
Importance,  and  no  doubt  very  properly 
60.  The  baths,  as  in  ordinary  practice, 
are  called  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  hot, 
the  actual  number  of  degrees  upon 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  being,  how- 
ever, generally  designated  in  each  case. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  will  range 
between  50°  and  C0°  F.,  but  in  many 
instances  it  will  be  increased  to  70  o F., 
and  cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
where  it  should  be  raised  to  80°  F. 
Beyond  this  temperature,  the  utility  of 
baths  is  very  limited.  Use  and  tlie 
particular  state  of  the  body  will  mate- 
rially affect  the  impression  produced  by 
each  of  these  several  temperatures; 
and  thus,  water  at  C5°  F.  wilt  feel  cold 
to  one  person,  warm  to  another,  and 
tepid  to  a third.  Hence,  if  it  is  desired 
to  give  a tepid  bath  to  each  of  these 
individuals,  it  must  be  raised  above 
G6“  F.  for  the  first,  while  It  will  just 
suit  the  third,  and  be  somewhat  too 
high  for  the  second. 

G7D.  In  the  “ water  cure,”  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  transfer  the  patient 
from  water  at  one  temperature  to  a 
bath  at  another ; and  it  is  also  a fre- 
quent method  to  prescribe  for  a patient 
a warm  shallow-bath  to  sit  or  lie  in, 
while  cold  water  is  poured  over  the 
upper  part -of  the  body.  The  tran- 
sition is  generally  made  from  the  warm 
to  the  cold  bath,  as  is  practised  by  the 
Ilussians,  and  not,  as  was  formerly  the 
ordinary  custom  among  the  Komaus, 
either  from  the  cold  bath  (/rigidarium) 
to  the  hot  bath  {calidarinm),  or  vice 
versa. 

680.  A Sheet  is  always  used  in 
drying  the  body,  in  preference  to 
towels — in  the  use  of  which  latter  a 
portion  of  the  body  is  exposed  to 
evaporation,  which  Is  supposed  to  be 
chilling  and  injurious. 

G81.  Exercise  is  also  enjoined  both 
before  and  after  most  of  the  baths. 

083.  The  Compress  is  a piece  of’ 
cope  linen  wetted  and  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  covered  again  with  dry 
cloths.  It  is  removed  several  times  a 
day,  wetted,  and  re-applied.  There  are 
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several  situations  where  it  is  ordinarily 
used  : — 

(а)  The  Gra<Jhiburg  Heating  Com- 
press consists  of  a piece  of  coarse  linen, 
8i  feet  long  and  8 or  9 inches  broad, 
furnished  at  one  end  with  two  tape 
strings.  Before  putting  it  on,  it  is 
rolled  up,  beginning  at  the  tape  end  -, 
then  a portion  of  it  sufficient  to  go 
once  round  the  body  is  to  be  wetted 
and  well  rvrung  out,  after  which  it  is 
wrapped  round  the  abdomen,  the  dry 
portion  coming  last  and  covering  the 
other,  and  the  whole  being  fastened  by 
tying  the  tapes.  It  is  worn  all  day, 
and  sometimes  at  night  also,  and 
wetted  at  the  time  of  taking  the  usual 
baths. 

(б)  The  Chest  Compress  is  made 
also  of  coarse  linen,  in  the  shape  of  a 
breast-plate,  and  of  a size  to  cover  the 
whole  front  of  the  chest.  It  is  fastened 
by  tapes  round  the  neck,  arms,  and 
waist.  This  is  wetted,  wrung  out,  and 
applied ; and  then  another,  rather 
larger,  and  made  of  double  linen,  is 
fixed  over  it  in  a dry  condition. 

(c)  The  Malvern  Compress  is  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  above,  but  in 
addition,  a piece  of  oiled  silk  or  Macin- 
tosh material  is  interposed  between  the 
layers  of  the  dry  outer  cloth. 

(d)  The  Ifet  Cap  is  a compress  made 
to  at  the  head,  and  used  in  the  same 
way. 

(c)  Other  Compresses  are  adapted  In 
shape  to  any  part  of  the  body  which 
may  require  their  use. 

C83.  Friction  ivitii  Wet  Towels 
is  variously  applied. 

(a)  The  Upstanding  Eubbing  Sheet 
Is  adopted  in  the  folloiving  manner : — 
The  patient  stands  in  a shallow  bath 
perfectly  naked.  A sheet  of  convenient 
size  is  then  dipped  in  cold  water,  and 
as  much  of  it  is  wrung  out  as  will 
prevent  its  dripping  from  the  lower 
edge.  It  Is  then  thrown  over  the 
patient,  including  his  head,  and  invests 
him  completely,  reselling  to  his  ankles. 
With  the  loose  portions  of  the  sheet 
the  patient  rubs  himself  actively  in 
front,  while  the  attendant,  standing 
behind,  uses  strong  friction  on  the 
outside  of  the  sheet  with  his  hands, 
rubbing  It  as  it  clings  to  the  body,  and 
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not,  as  is  sometimes  described,  using 
the  sheet  to  scrub  the  body  with  be- 
neath. This  friction  is  continued  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  when  the  sheet 
is  removed,  and  a dry  one  is  thrown 
over  the  body,  which  is  then  rubbed 
perfectly  dry,  and  the  effect  of  all  is  a 
delightful  and  healthy  glow. 

(b)  The  Recumbent  Rubbing  Sheet  is 
apidied  when  the  patient  is  too  weak 
to  stand.  The  patient  is  invested  with 
a wet  sheet  as  he  lies  on  a blanket 
covering  a mattress,  and  is  then  rubbed 
by  the  attendant  as  described  at  (a). 

(c)  The  Under-blanhet  Wet  Friction. 
All  the  coverings  are  removed  from  the 
bed,  except  a single  blanket  on  the 
mattress  upon  which  the  patient  is 
placed,  and  is  then  covered  by  a second. 
The  bath-man  now  dips  a towel  in 
cold  water,  wrings  it  out,  and  wraps 
it  about  his  own  hand.  With  this  the 
body  of  the  patient  while  under-  the 
blanket  is  well  rubbed,  the  towel  being 
again  and  again  dipped  in  water  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  the  physician. 

{cl)  Wet  Rubbing  Towels  are  ap- 
pUed  as  follows: — The  patient  stands 
up  in  an  empty  tub  or  bath,  beside 
which  is  a paU  of  cold  water  with  two 
coarse  towels  soaking  in  it.  The  bath- 
man,  standing  behnid  the  patient,  lifts 
one  of  the  towels  full  of  water  and 
lays  it  gently  on  his  head,  when  it  is 
immediately  seized  by  the  patient,  who 
uses  it  to  rub  himself  rapidly  with  it, 
on  the  face,  and  all  the  front  of  the 
body,  arms,  and  legs.  As  soon  as  he 
has  gone  once  rapidly  over  the  whole, 
he  hands  the  towel  to  the  bath-man, 
who  saturates  it  with  water  again,  and 
replaces  it  on  the  head  as  before,  the 
patient  going  again  through  the  same 
series  of  rubbings.  During  the  time 
while  he  is  doing  tl:is,  the  bath-man  is 
occupied  in  rubbing  the  whole  of  the 
back,  including  the  back  part  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  each  towel  is  wetted 
three  times,  the  whole  bath  being  said 
to  consist  of  the  “ wet  rubbing  towel 
of  tliree  towels.” 

(e)  In  Wet  Friction  the  patient  stands 
up  undressed,  and  receives  from  the 
bath-man  a towel  which  has  been  dipped 
in  water,  and  then  wrung  out  as  dry  as 
possible.  With  tUis  he  rubs  himself 


all  over  the  front  of  the  body,  while 
the  bath-man  does  the  same  beliind  with 
another  towel,  the  whole  process  occu- 
pying two  or  three  minutes,  and  the 
patient  being  afterwards  wrapped  in  a 
dry  sheet,  and  thoroughly  dried. 

{/)  W sif  Spinal  Faction  is  applied  like 
the  last,  but  to  the  spine  only,  the 
towel  being  used  for  a greater  or  less 
period  of  time,  and  with  the  tempera- 
ture and  quantity  of  water  ordered  by 
the  physician. 

084.  The  Shower-bath  is  used  in 
hydropathy  exactly  as  in  the  ordinary 
mode,  ■which  is  too  well  known  to 
need  discription. 

085.  The  Shaleow-bath  is  merely 
a tub  or  metal  bath,  sufficiently  -wide 
and  long  for  a person  to  sit  donm  with 
extended  legs.  Water  is  poured  into 
this  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  and 
in  this  the  patient  sits  down,  and  im- 
mediately begins  to  rub  liimself  all  over 
in  front,  either  nith  his  wet  hand  or 
■with  a towel  dipped  in  the  water. 
Every  now  and  then  he  throws  a hand- 
ful of  water  over  his  head,  which  is 
also  to  be  rubbed.  In  the  meantime 
an  attendant  should  be  employed  in 
rubbing  the  back  and  ribs  from  behind. 
This  bath  should  last  from  one  to  ten 
minutes,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  physician,  and  on  coming  out  of  it 
■a  large  dry  sheet  is  immediately  thrown 
over  the  patient  as  he  stands  up,  cover- 
ing him  Uke  a cloalc,  and  being  used  to 
dry  him  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Ha 
immediately  dresses,  and  takes  the  iire- 
soribed  walk. 

(а)  In  the  Head  Shallow-baih,  a 
person  lying  on  liis  back  places  tlie 
back  of  his  head  in  a conveniently 
shaped  pan,  containing  water  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  two.  After  a short 
time,  the  head  is  turned  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left,  so  as  to  immerse 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  back  of  the 
head  in  the  water. 

(б)  The  Sitz-bath  is  a shallow 
bath,  adapted  to  the  hips  only.  It  is 
used  in  the  bath  expressly  made  for 
the  pimpose,  resembling  the  ordiuaiy 
hip-bath,  or  m a common  tub,  if 
nothing  else  is  to  be  had.  Water  is 
poured  in  about  fom'  inches  deep,  and 
in  this  the  patient  sits  for  five.  ten. 
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fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes,  according 
to  his  directions.  Usually  a blanket  is 
thrown  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  and  the  patient  is  generally  en- 
joined to  rub  his  abdomen  vigorously 
during  the  whole  time. 

(c)  In  the  Running  Sitz-Tiatli  fresh 
water  is  admitted  at  one  aperture, 
while  at  another  of  corresponding 
size  a similar  quantity  is  constantly 
running  off,  thus  keeping  it  at  the 
proper  height,  and  maintaining  the 
exact  temperature  of  the  whole  bulk 
of  water  from  which  the  bath  is  sup- 
plied. 

0)  In  the  Fountain  Sitz-hath,  the 
patient  sits  upon  a sort  of  stool 
with  a central  aperture,  through  which 
rises  a jet  of  water,  which  flows  off 
from  an  opening  in  the  bath  below. 

(e)  Hand,  Elbow,  Arm,  Foot,  and 
Leg  Shallow  Baths  are  also  supplied 
to  the  several  parts  which  are  here 
specified. 

CO  In  the  Eye  and  Ear  Shallow- 
bath,  a kind  of  cup  is  made  to  fit  the 
eye  or  ear,  and  being  filled  with  water, 
it  is  applied  to  the  eye  or  ear  for  one, 
two,  or  three  minutes. 

686.  The  Splash-bath  consists  in 
the  shallow-bath,  with  a small  stool 
placed  in  it,  upon  which  the  patient 
sits,  and  is  well  splashed  with  the  water 
by  the  attendant. 

687.  The  Full-bath  is  one  in 
which  the  water  is  deep  enough  to 
come  up  to  the  patient’s  waist,  instead 
of  being  only  four  inches  deep. 

688.  The  Flunge-bath  is  deep 
enough  to  allow  of  full  immersion ; and 
when  used,  the  patient  only  remains  in 
one,  two,  or  three  minutes,  according 
to  his  orders. 

689.  The  Douche  is  a column  of 
water,  which  descends  through  a pipe 
about  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter 
from  a cistern  fixed  above  the  patient, 
at  a height  varying  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet.  The  patient,  while  the 
stream  is  descending,  places  himself 
close  beside  it,  and  looks  steadily  at  it  • 
then  lie  extends  his  right  arm  under  it, 
and  allows  the  water  to  flow  over  it  for 
a second  or  two  -,  next,  the  back  of  the 
neck  is  brought  under  its  influence,  and 
then  the  left  arm.  The  patient  must 

then  bend  his  head  backward,  and  allow 
the  water  to  strike  obliquely  on  the 
chest,  and  retreating  a little,  and  thrust- 
ing out  the  abdoihen,  this  comes  next  in 
for  its  share  of  the  stream.  When  this 
is  over,  the  head  is  suddenly  bent  for- 
ward, and  the  douche  is  received  on 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  down  the 
back  itself;  and  after  extending  the 
legs  to  allow  them  to  receive  a portion 
of  the  water  on  their  backs  and  sides, 
the  body  is  held  erect  under  the  douche, 
protecting  the  head  from  its  play  by 
the  hands  held  over  it  as  a shield.  The 
whole  operation  is  completed  in  about 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  to  those 
whose  health  and  strength  are  suited 
to  it,  is  a most  delightful  and  invigo- 
rating process,  far  different  from  the 
terrible  account  which  is  often  given  of 
it  by  those  who  have  only  a theoretical 
knowledge  of  its  effects.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  suited  to  delicate  or  enfeebled 
constitutions,  and  all  require  consider- 
able preparation  by  the  use  of  water, 
&c.,  before  they  are  capable  of  taking 
the  douche  with  advantage  and  safety. 

(а)  The  Can  or  Pail  Douche  is  ap- 
plied to  the  patient  as  he  sits  in  a tub 
or  bath  without  water  in  it.  A certain 
number  of  paUs  of  water  are  dashed 
against  him,  part  of  each  being  thro^vn 
from  before,  and  the  rest  from  behind, 
and  the  munber  varying  with  the  order 
of  the  physician.  The  patient  then 
comes  out  and  is  dried  in  the  sheet  as 
usual. 

(б)  For  the  Head  Douche  the  patient 
removes  from  the  neck  every  restraint, 
and  if  a lady,  throws  forward  her  hair 
over  the  head  in  the  shape  of  a long 
rope ; a blanket  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulders,  and  brought  closely  round 
the  neck  ; the  patient  then  kneels  down 
and  holds  the  head  well  forward  over  a 
shallow  bath,  tub,  or  pan,  while  an 
attendant  pours  over  it  one,  two,  or 
three  cans  of  water.  After  this  the 
patient  has  the  hair  rubbed,  ■without 
using  very  strong  friction,  and  then  it 
is  acb'usted,  a walk  being  generally 
taken  at  once,  and  if  the  hair  is  very 
profuse,  it  is  bettor  to  let  it  hang  down 
unbound  in  the  open  air  until  quite  dry. 

(c)  For  an  Eye  Douche,  a syphon 
apparatus  or  a syringe  is  generally  used. 
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(d)  Local  Douches  may  be  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body  at  discretion. 

690.  The  Wet  Sheet  Packing  is 
the  chief  novelty  in  the  “water  cure," 
and  is  considered  by  its  advocates  to 
be  its  crown  and  glory.  It  is  said  to 
equal  blood-letting  in  its  power  of 
reducing  inflammation,  and  yet  not 
to  be  followed  by  the  debility  which 
attends  the  use  of  the  lancet.  Its 
advocates  maintain  that  it  has  the 
soothing  power  of  opium,  combined 
with  the  tonic  properties  of  quinine, 
and  the  absorbent  virtues  of  iodine. 
Without  doubt  it  is  a powerful  agent, 
and  in  some  cases  of  great  value,  as  I 
can  testify ; but,  like  all  such  remedies, 
it  is  capable  of  abuse,  and  I have  cer- 
tainly seen  some  very  narrow  escapes 
from  death  following  its  use ; while  in 
one  or  two  instances,  I fully  believe  it 
has  actually  produced  that  result. 
Nevertheless,  carefully  used,  I believe 
it  to  be  a most  valuable  remedial  agent, 
and  that  Prcstnitz  will  hereafter  obtain 
the  credit  which  all  such  inventive 
geniuses  deserve.  The  mode  of  appli- 
cation is  as  follows  : — Remove  from 
any  ordinary  bed  every  covering  but 
the  mattress,  upon  which  a pillow  is  to 
be  placed  for  the  patient’s  head ; then 
spread  a couple  of  blankets  over  the 
mattress,  and  partly  over  the  pillow, 
and  upon  them  a sheet  which  has  been 
dipped  in  cold  water,  and  then  wrung 
out  as  dry  as  it  can  be  made  by  the 
strength  of  two  persons.  Upon  this 
sheet  the  patient  is  to  lie  down  totally 
undressed,  with  the  head  on  the  pillow, 
when  the  sheet  is  immediately  folded 
tightly  round  the  body,  and  over  it  tlie 
blankets,  so  as  completely  to  envelop 
the  arms  with  the  body.  Several  other 
blankets  are  then  heaped  upon  the 
patient,  and  tucked  well  in  on  each 
side,  so  that  he  lies  completely  encased, 
and  imable  to  move  hand  or  foot,  the 
head  only  being  visible.  Sometimes  a 
sm!ill  feather-bed  must  be  added,  if  the 
heat-generating  power  in  the  body  is 
at  a low  ebb.  A small  towel  or  hand- 
kerchief is  usually  tucked  under  the 
chin,  to  keep  the  blanket  from  irritating 
the  skin  of  the  face,  and  in  this  con- 
dition the  patient  is  allowed  to  lie  for 
a time,  varying  from  a quarter  of  an 


hour  to  two  or  three  hours,  according 
to  circumstances,  small  quantities  of 
water  being  generaliy  supplied  to  him 
by  the  attendant  at  intervals.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  time  specified,  he  is 
taken  out  of  the  packing,  and  imme- 
diately submitted  to  one  or  other  of 
the  various  forms  known  as  the  shal- 
low-bath, rubbing-sheet,  wet  rubbing- 
towels,  and  pail  douche ; after  which 
lie  is  dried  with  the  dry  sheet,  and 
then  either  sent  out  to  his  walk,  or  put 
into  an  ordinary  bed. 

(а)  The  Half- Wet  Sheet  Packing  is 
managed  like  the  above,  except  that 
the  wet  sheet  only  extends  as  high  as 
the  arm-pits  and  down  to  the  knees, 
while  the  arms  are  excluded  from  it, 
and  only  enveloped  by  the  blankets. 

(б)  In  the  Front  and  Back  Towel 
Packing  the  patient  is  enveloped  in  the 
blankets  as  before,  but  with  a wet 
towel  of  the  Usual  size  placed  under 
him,  and  another  over  his  body. 

691.  The  Blanket  Pacbhng  is  per- 
formed exactly  like  the  wet  sheet 
packing,  except  that  the  wet  sheet  is 
omitted,  and  a feather-bed  is  always 
considered  to  be  necessary  over  all. 
As  soon  as  the  packing  is  concluded, 
the  window  of  the  room  is  opened, 
and,  to  expedite  perspiration,  the 
patient  is  allowed  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  cold  water  at  short  intervals. 
The  head  often  gets  very  hot,  and  it 
may  then  be  kept  cool  by  the  applica- 
tion to  it  of  a wet  toweL  A little 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  as 
if  trying  to  throw  off  his  wrappings, 
will  expedite  the  perspiration,  which 
rarely  breaks  out  sufficiently  in  less 
than  two,  tlwee,  or  even  four  hours. 
After  the  packing  the  patient  usually 
takes  one  of  the  baths  mentioned  in 
the  last  paragraph. 

692.  STEiVM  OR  Vapour-Baths  are 
used  in  various  ways  in  hydropathy, 
one  of  the  most  common  and  convenient 
of  which  is  as  follows: — The  patient 
sits  naked  in  a chair,  andis  then  covered 
up  with  two  large  blankets,  one  of 
which  is  thrown  <over  him  ftom  behind 
and  covers  the  back  of  the  chair,  while 
the  other  invests  the  knees  and  front 
of  the  body.  The  blankets  are  pinned 
tightly  round  the  neck,  and  should  be 
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sunple  enough  to  hang  down  over  the 
floor  for  some  little  distance.  The 
patient  being  now  comfortably  settled, 
with  his  feet  resting  on  a stool,  a 
shallow  pan,  containing  a quantity  of 
boiling -water,  is  pushed  under  the 
chair,  and  into  this  a hot  brick  is 
dropped  by  means  of  a pair  of  tongs. 
The  brick  should  be  made  as  hot  as 
possible,  and  the  water  should  only  be 
deep  enough  to  cover  its  lower  half,  so 
that  when  it  has  caiosed  a considerable 
quantity  of  steam  to  be  given  off,  it 
may  be  turned  in  the  water,  which 
immediately  produces  a fresh  supply. 
This  bath  is  usually  continued  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  or  sometimes  for 
nearly  double  that  period,  during  which 
time  the  patient  should  drink  more  or 
less  of  cold  water,  and  if/aint,  his  face 
m.ay  be  wiped  with  a wet  towel. 
Sometimes  it  is  useful  to  pour  a table- 
qioonful  or  two  of  vinegar  upon  the 
brick  just  before  the  patient  comes  out 
of  to  blankets,  as  it  gives  a stimulus 
to  the  skin,  which  is  very  beneficial  in 
certain  cases.  Afterwards  one  or  other 
of  the  cold  water  applications  is  used, 
or  in  some  cases  the  patient  is  wrapped 
m hot  blankets,  and  placed  in  bed 
until  the  perspiration  and  general  ex- 
citement have  subsided. 

693.  The  Toukisu  Dath  has  within 
the  last  twenty  years  been  extensively 
mtrodueed  into  this  country,  lai-ge 
buildings  having  been  opened  for  its 
use  in  most  of  our  large  towns  It 
often  forms  a part  of  the  system  in 
hydropathic  establishments,  though  not 
originally  belonging  to  Hahnemann’s 
scheme.  (See  Appendix.) 


Sect.  3.— The  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of  HvDnoPATnr. 

advantages  which 
this  system  claims,  the  novelty  of  several 
01  ns  processes  may  be  included.  Of 
course  if  any  kind  of  plan  can  be 
undergone  a fair  trial 
without  success,  it  is  a prima  facie 
^OMd  for  tobelief  in  its  powers,  just 

qtoe  *l°“«0P‘»thy;  but  I am 

are  onite^*’  processes 

Quite  new,  and  several  of  them 


act  quite  upon  a new  principle.  The 
shaUow-bath  is  certainly  merely  the 
ordinary  cold-sponging,  carried  out  in 
a convenient  method,  and  the  plunge- 
bath  has  been  adopted  from  time 
immemorial ; but  the  various  packing 
processes,  the  sitz-bath,  the  douche, 
and  the  compresses  are,  as  far  as  I 
know,  quite  new  in  the  art  of  medi- 
cine. If,  therefore,  there  is  any  reme- 
dial power  in  them,  hydropathy  may 
lay  claim  to  the  advantage  and  credit 
of  its  discovery;  and  to  Prestnitz  in 
particular,  it  may  be  awarded. 

696.  Hydropathy  is  said  to  be  useful 
as  an  antiphlogistic,  as  a tonic,  and  as 
a critical  remedial  agent. 

(o)  The  Antiphlogistic  Treatment  by 
water  is  intended  to  reduce  iuflamma^ 
tion  or  fever,  by  lessening  the  heat  of 
the  skin,  and  reducing  the  rapidity  of 
the  circulation.  It  is  adopted  by  means 
of  the  wet  sheet  packing,  wet  towel 
rubbing,  pail  douche,  shallow-bath,  rub- 
bing sheet,  and  compresses,  aU  of  which 
are  described  at  pages  204,  5,  and  6. 
The  Wet  Sheet  Packing  is  considered  to 
be  the  most  generally  serviceable.  In 
active  infiammations  and  fevers,  the 
patient  is  kept  in  the  packing  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  it  is 
used  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day.  It 
should  never  be  employed  when  the 
surface  of  tho  body  is  cool,  the  pulse 
faint  and  low,  and  when  there  are 
symptoms  of  a tendency  to  exhaustion. 
Ihe  Wet  Towel  Puhhing  is  mainly  useful 
m mild  febrile  or  inflammatory  attacks 
for  which  it  may  be  used  two  or  three 
times  a day  with  advantage,  being  con- 
tinued about  a minute  each  time,  with 
the  water  at  a temperature  of  about 
>r?,°  n patient  returns  to  bed. 
Ine  Pail  Douche  has  been  used  with 
success,  before  the  introduction  of  hy- 
I dropathy,  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet 
lever ; but  it  is  now  adopted  in  the 
ordinary  cases  of  inflammatory  fever. 

It  may  be  employed  in  tho  case  of 
robust  persons  with  good  effect ; but  it 
is  not  calculated  for  weakly  or  nervous 
Individuals.  The  Shallow-bath  is  like- 
wise used  in  cases  of  fever  and  inflam- 
mation occurring  in  strong  individuals. 

heat  of  the  skin  is  great,  and 
the  pulse  strong,  the  patient  is  put 
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in,  with  the  water  at  the  temperature 
of  6fi®  or  70®  F.,  and  his  extremities 
are  rubbed  by  the  attendant.  It  is, 
however,  a very  uncertain  and  dan- 
gerous remedy  in  the  hands  of  a person 
unacquainted  with  its  powers.  The 
Rubbing  Sheet  is  applied  in  the  early 
stages  of  fever  and  inllammation,  be- 
fore they  are  well  established.  The 
object  is  to  equalize  the  circulation, 
and  restore  the  general  warmth  of  the 
body,  and  the  natural  volume  of  the 
pulse,  by  relieving  the  internal  parts 
through  the  skin,  which  it  is  intended 
to  act  upon.  The  operation  should  last 
two  or  three  minutes,  after  which  the 
patient  should  dress,  and  take  moderate 
exercise.  The  Compresses,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen,  will  allay  heat 
in  cases  of  slight  feverishness,  and  quiet 
the  pulse.  They  are  also  useful  in 
slight  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

(b)  The  Tonic  Treatment  by  water  is 
intended  to  improve  the  general  health 
and  strength  of  the  body.  Almost  all 
the  water  processes  are  used  as  a 
means  of  giving  tone;  but  some  are 
considered  to  be  better  adapted  than 
others  to  particular  cases,  and  for 
their  selection  experience  is  required. 

(c)  The  Critical  Treatment  is  usually 
considered  the  grand  advantage  of 
the  “water  cure,”  and  its  advocates 
maintain  that  it  acts  also  in  this  way, 
even  when  used  as  an  antiphlogistic  or 
tonic.  AU  the  baths  are  said,  when 
frequently  used,  to  have  a tendency  to 
produce  boils  and  various  other  erup- 
tions of  the  skin,  as  well  as  evacuations 
from  the  bowels,  all  of  which,  when 
they  occur,  are  called  “ crises,”  and  are 
supposed  to  be  dormant  mattets,  the 
product  of  disease  or  over-drugging, 
thrown  out  of  the  body,  by  the  powers 
of  nature  provoked  by  the  stimulus  of 
the  water.  The  wet  sheet  packing, 
however,  is  held  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful general  agent  in  effecting  a crisis, 
and  the  compress  locally.  The  former 
is  employed  in  almost  all  chronic  cases 
after  the  strength  has  been  improved 
by  other  milder  plans  and  appliances, 
BO  as  to  justify  the  use  of  so  powerful 
a remedy.  It  is  sometimes  the  first 
application  resorted  to  by  the  hydro- 


pathic practitioner ; but  it  should 
always  be  adopted  ivitb  great  caution 
by  any  but  a person  of  great  experi- 
ence of  its  power. 

696.  The  roLLOwiNG  Pbecahtions 
are  those  usually  given  by  the  hydro- 
pathic physician. 

(a)  So  long  as  the  patient  gets  a 
good  reaction  after  a bath,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  agi-ee  with  him,  except 
when  it  happens  that,  although  the 
patient  becomes  warm  immediately 
after  the  bath,  yet  some  five  or  ten 
minutes  after,  or  at  various  periods 
during  the  day,  he  has  fits  of  shivering 
or  chilliness,  in  which  case  the  bath 
does  not  agree. 

(b)  In  chronic  cases,  every  bath, 
except  that  in  the  early  morning, 
should  be  preceded,  and  every  bath 
(without  any  exception)  should  be 
followed,  by  exercise. 

(c)  In  acute  cases,  exercise  must  be 
omitted  when  the  nature  of  the  disease 
forbids  it. 

(d)  The  baths  should  not  be  taken 
until  two  or  three  hours  have  elapsed 
after  a meal.  They  are  generally  ad- 
ministered two  or  three  times  during 
the  day. 

(e)  Those  who  cannot  warm  them- 
selves by  exercise,  either  ow’ing  to 
lameness,  or  from  other  natural  defect, 
may  go  into  a hot  air  or  vapour  bath 
for  a few  minutes  before  the  application 
of  the  cold  water,  the  object  being  not 
to  produce  perspiration,  but  simply  to 
warm  the  body. 

(/)  As  the  hydropathic  treatment 
occasions  considerable  waste  of  the 
body,  patients  imder  the  “ water  cure” 
must  eat  more  than  usual. 

(jr)  Bydropathg,  to  be  succesiifld,  re- 
quires the  adoption  of  a plain  diet, 
early  hours,  both  in  rising  and  going 
to  bed,  exercise  in  the  open  air  pro- 
portionate to  the  strength,  and  a con- 
tented happy  frame  of  mind. 

(A)  No  allopathic  remedies  may  be 
used  during  the  treatment,  but  those  of 
homoeopathy  may  be  taken. 

(i)  Hydropathic  treatment  frequently 
produces  unusual  sleepiness  during  the 
day,  which  should  be  indulged  as  it 
does  good,  and  will  not  interfere  with 
the  night’s  rest.  If,  however,  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  “water  cure,’ 
the  patient  feels  more  than  commonly 
languid  and  tired,  it  is  better  to 
diminish  the  number  and  extent  oi 
processes  for  a time.  Those,  also,  who 
at  the  commencement  feel  peculiarly 
light  and  buoyant  in  spirits,  and  as 
it  were  stimulated,  should  diminish 
their  treatment,  and  increase  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water. 

C97.  From  the  >^ove  account 
it  wili  be  obvious  that  the  “ water 
cure  ” has  also  its  attendant  disadvan- 
tages,  which  are  chiefly  its  great 
trouble  and  expense,  and  its  consequent 
inapplicability  to  all  but  those  who 
have  plenty  of  money  and  time  at 
their  disposal.  It  can  seldom  be 
adopted  successfully  at  the  house  of 
the  patient,  because  it  requires  fresh 
air  and  good  opportunities  for  exer- 
cise ; and,  when  these  are  obtainable. 

the  diseases  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
applicable  are  not  very  rife.  Compa- 
ratively few  of  us  can  leave  home  for 
months,  and  give  up  all  our  time  to 
the  treatment  which  is  requii-ed  ; for 
fathers  of  families  have  generally  some 
occupation,  and  mothers  have  their 
families  to  attend  to.  But  to  the 
hypochondriac,  whose  disease  is  very 
often  mainly  dependent  upon  his 
want  of  occupation,  and  consequent 
ennui,  the  “ water  cure"  holds  out 
many  advantages,  aflbrding  him  plenty 
of  bodily  and  mental  amusement,  and 
taking  his  thoughts  out  of  himself  to 
place  them  in  Ins  bath,  his  sheets,  hia 
towels,  his  walks,  and  his  diet.  Here 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  good  is 
derived ; and  many  a worn-out  dys- 
peptic has  reason  to  bless  the  day 
when  he  fljst  heard  of  the  “water 
cure.” 

CHAl 

THE  MECHANICAL  TREATMENT  OI 

Sect.  1.— Objects  and  Nature  of 
THJs  Mode  of  Treatment. 

698.  This  branch  of  the  heaUng  art 
13  not  so  ambitious  as  either  of  the 
two  we  have  just  examined,  or  as  the 
old  and  recognised  system  of  medi- 
cine; inasmuch  as  it  merely  pretends 
to  a cure  of  chronic  diseases,^though 
by  Its  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  general  health,  it  has  a great  ten- 
dency to  prevent  acute  as  weU  as 
chronic  disease. 

of  motions 

nd  mechanical  appliances  adapted  to 
diseased  conditions  of  the  body  of  a 
chronic  character;  and  it  depends  on 

J^iaintenance  of  health 
treataem"'''”^®’  forms  of 

and  subsequently  t7the°wholo°  '1^'’ 

onrative  ejects  "are  broSfaboifl^; 

?.  Y. 

DISEASE  TEBJJjED  HINESIPATHY, 
manipulations  applied  to  the  muscuUir 
togetto'”'*^  systems,  separately  or 

700.  There  are  three  methods 
OP  action  or  fundamental  princi- 
ples, by  wliich  benclit  is  derived  from 
these  manipulations,  viz.  — “ exeita- 
tion,  derivation,  and  rohoration.  In  the 
first,  an  endeavour  Is  made  to'  over- 
come • diseased  state  of  organs  or 
tiffiues  by  imparting  vigour  to  the 
nerves  and  vessels  connected  with  those 
parts,  at  the  same  time  stimulating,  as 

nroL”'  >-eproductive 

processes.  In  the  second,  we  seek  by 
acting  on  the  superficial  or  deep-seated 

derivato  the 
blood  either  from  the  internal  to  ex- 

“"y  organ  wherein 
'‘o‘‘on  shall  be 

"vn  i^tird  form, 

strive  to  difluse  a proper  amount  of 
uneryation  throughout  the  system,  rc- 
Klucatmg,  as  it  were,  the  natural 
P 
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functions,  and  thereby  completing  the 
work  of  a true  curative  agent.” — 
{BlundelVs  Medicina  MecJianica). 

701.  Such  being  the  object  of  these 
medical  mechanics,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  a Swede,  of  the  name  of  Ling, 
to  analyse  the  various  physiological 
effects  of  movements ; and  he  has  come 
to  the  following  conclusions,  which 
have  since  been  generally  adopted  in 
his  native  coimtry,  and  enlarged  upon 
by  Professors  GeorgU  and  Branting. 

j The  theory  and  practice  of  this  art  was 

I termed  by  its  founder  hinesipathy, — 
“ 1st,  that  the  effects  of  these  move- 
ments may  be  transferred  to  any  part 
or  organ  of  om-  organism ; 2nd,  that 
the  strength  of  the  movements  may  be 
modified  and  regulated  from  the  most 
feeble  to  the  most  powerful ; 3rd,  that 
passive  movements  in  general  affect  the 
sensitory  and  excito-motory  phenomena 
of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, and  increasing  thereby  the 
absorption,  advance  the  retro-metamor- 
phosis (waste)  of  the  organic  textures  ; 
4th,  that  active  movements  augment 
the  acti^dty  of  the  arteries,  and  the 
innervation  of  the  motory  nerves ; 
5th,  that  they  increase  the  animal 
heat ; 6th,  that  they  advance  and  sup- 
port the  progressing  metamorphosis 
(repair)  of  the  textures.” — {Qeorgii's 
Pamphlet.) 

702.  Between  the  ordinary  Gym- 
nastic Treatment  of  disease  and  that 
by  Ling’s  -movements,  there  is  this 
difference,  which  is  considered  of  vast 
importance  by  him  and  his  followers — 
namely,  that  in  the  former  only  active 
movements  on  machines  are  used,  and 

’ these  but  empirically,  without  any 
anatomical  and  physiological  basis,  and 

I as  a consequence  without  much  suc- 
cess, and  even  sometimes  with  manifest 
injury.  In  addition  to  this,  the  gym- 
nastic treatment  endeavoured  only  to 
cure  external  malformations,  and  was 
never  intended  to  cope  with  internal 
diseases. 

708.  By  the  term  Movement  is  to 
be  understood  every  change  of  posi- 
tion and  alteration  of  form,  determined 
by  time  and  amount,  on  the  whole 
Dody  or  any  part  of  it,  and  which  may 
be  produced  by  the  organism  itself 


(active  movements),  or  by  any  animate 
or  inanimate  mechanical  agent  (passive 
movements). 

704.  Movejients  are  used  either 
hygeinically  or  medically.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  they  form  an  essential  feature 
(as  in  Sweden)  in  general  education, 
developing  the  body  in  a healthy  man- 
ner, and  tending  to  prevent  disease. 
In  the  latter  they  are  either  the  sole 
curative  agents  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  disease,  or  form  a very  im- 
portant accessory  to  internal  remedies. 

705.  The  Doctrine  of  Movements 
has  been  arranged  by  Ling  in  four  prin- 
cipal groups,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  organism,  and  its  relation  to  the 
external  world. 

1st.  The  Subjective  Active  State, 
which  supposes  the  organism  to  be 
acting  upon  itself  with  its  own  force 
for  the  purpose  of  self-conservation  and 
development.  This  is  the  base  of  the 
pwdagogical  part,  by  which  we  Icam 
to  subject  the  body  to  the  influence  of 
our  oivn  will,  and  by  which  the  natural 
disposition  to  harmony  in  its  various 
parts  is  developed. 

2nd.  The  Objective  Acth-e  State 
In  this  the  action  is  the  result  of  a com- 
bination between  our  oivn  force  and 
one  that  is  external,  wliich  latter  is 
striving  to  bring  on  a reaction.  Tliis 
is  the  base  of  the  military  part,  by 
which  we  learn  to  subdue,  . by  the 
assistance  either  of  external  means  (as 
weapons),  or  of  our  own  bodily  force, 
another  will  external  to  our  own.  Here 
the  oneness  of  the  body  and  the 
weapon  are  developed  proportionately 
to  the  action  of  our  opponent. 

3rd.  The  Subjective  Passive 
State.  Here  the  body  is  in  a dis- 
eased state,  during  whldi  we  are  less 
able  to  act  ourselves,  but  must  remain 
passive,  and  receive  a mechanical  lu- 
fluence  from  without.  This  is  the  base 
of  the  medical  part,  by  which  we  learn 
to  allay  or  cure  our  pains  and  dis- 
orders, either  of  ourselves  by  a conve- 
nient position  of  the  body,  or  with  the 
assistance  of  others  acting  upon  us  by 
movements ; whereby  the  harmony, 
which  had  previously  been  deranged 
by  the  respective  irregular  proportion, 
is  restored  in  the  different  parta. 
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I 4th.  The  Objective  Passive  State, 

I in  wWoU  we  express  by  outward  ac- 
I tions  our  fteelings  and  impressions. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  (esthetic  part, 
by  which  we  express  actively  our  in- 
ternal being,  our  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
thereby  showing  the  harmony  which 
exists  between  our  intellectual  and 
corporeal  being. — (See  Soth's  Care  by 
Movements.) 

706.  Every  Movement  has — 1st,  a 
coramoncing  position;  2nd,  an  inter- 
i mediate;  and,  3rd,  a final  position: 

I and  every  definite  movement  has  defi- 
I nite  points — 1st,  in  which  it  begins ; 

I 2nd,  through  which  it  passes ; and,  3rd, 

I in  which  it  terminates. 

I 707.  MovrEjiENTs  are  Classified  as 
^ simple,  in  which' it  is  confined  to  one 
articulation,  and  compound,  when  its 
eflect  is  propagated  at  the  same  time 
by  degrees  on  two  or  more  articula- 
tions ; or,  according  to  others,  when  it 
is  apparently  executed  by  many  parts 
of  the  body. 

708.  There  are  also  Double 
Movements,  which  occur  in  the  limbs 
only,  when  those  of  opposite  sides  of 
the  body  are  equally  implicated;  and 
half  movements,  which  are  executed 
by  one  arm  or  one  leg,  or  by  the  lower 
or  upper  part  of  the  body,  while  the 
corresponding  part  is  idle.  Thus,  half 
exuded  standing  is  performed  only 
with  one  arm ; half  standing  is  the 
position  on  one  leg ; half  lying  is  the 
lying  on  the  upper  or  lower  half  of  the 
body,  &c. 

709.  Par.,illel  MotrEMENTS  are 
where  several  limbs  or  parts  are  moved 
at  the  same  time,  with  a common 
purpose  in  view — as,  for  instance,  the 
frictfon  on  both  sides  of  the  chest. 

710.  Partial  Movejients  are  those 
which  all  influence  in  the  same  or  a 
similar  manner  some  determined  parts 
or  organs  of  the  body.  Oeneral  move- 
ments are  those  which  in  the  same 
manner  influence  the  whole  body. 

711.  llEPEATED  Movements  are 
wlien  one  and  the  same  simple  or 
compound  movement  is  executed 
several  times  in  succession. 

Movements  are 

vaTof 


713.  Movements  in  Motions  (tempo) 
differ  from  the  rhythmical  in  not  being 
executed  with  the  same  limbs,  nor  at 
equal  intervals  of  time,  which  may 
be  longer  or  shorter. 

714.  Quantity  OF  Movement  refers 
to  its  continuity,  extension,  and  inten- 
sity. 

(a)  Its  Continuity  may  be — 1st, 
equal;  2nd,  increasing;  3rd,  diminish- 
ing ; 4th,  increasing  and  diminishing ; 
5th,  diminishing  and  increasing. 

(b)  In  extension,  the  movement  de- 
pends on  the  form  of  the  articulations 
upon  which  it  acts. 

(c)  The  intensity  depends  both  on 
the  strength  of  the  individual,  and 
upon  the  end  to  be  attained. 

715.  Movements  are  oeft'w,  passive, 
and  combined,  which  last  are  again 
divided  and  sub-divided  into  combined- 
active  and  cemMned-passive ; combined- 
more-active,  combined-less-active,  com- 
bined-more-passive, and  combined-less- 
passive,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  I must  refer  to  Ling, 
or  Georgii,  or  to  the  volume  published 
by  Dr.  Roth  before  alluded  to. 

716.  Active  Movements  when  pro- 
duced by  an  entire  muscle,  or.a  portion 
of  it,  or  by  a group  of  definite  muscles 
are  called  special  active  movements, 
all  others  being  called  general  active. 
They  are  also  divided  into  free  move- 
ments when  independent  of  mechanical 
assistance,  and  movements  on  machines 
when  they  have  their  aid. 

717.  Passive  Movements  are  those 
which  are  produced  in  the  body  while 
at  rest,  as  in  riding  in  a carriage,  or 
sailing,  &c. ; or,  they  may  be  produced 
upon  one  part  of  the  body  while  at 
rest,  by  another  part  rubbing  or 
squeezing  it. 

718.  Combined  Movements  are 
partly  the  result  of  the  will  of  the 
patient,  and  partly  arising  flora  the 
voluntary  power  of  the  operation. 

Sect.  2.— Practical  Application 
of  Kinesipathy. 

719.  The  following  directions  are 
given  by  Ling,  a portion  only  being 
here  introduced,  in  order  to  enable  my 
readers  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
system,  which,  however,  must  be  seen  iu 
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operation  at  the  various  “ kincsipatliic 
establishments”  to  be  fully  understood. 

(a)  Tlie  aim  of  these  exercises  is  to 
develop  the  human  body  liarmoniously 
by  well  defined  movements. 

(b)  Our  body  so  developed  possesses 
real  strength — that  Is,  such  strength  as 
is  equally  distributed  in  all  directions, 
and  which  enables  us  to  support  more 
easily  the  differences  of  temperature, 
bodily  fatigue,  and  other  external 
infiuences. 

(c)  A strength  so  distributed  pre- 
serves us  in  good  spirits,  and  makes  all 
our  movements  easy. 

(d)  The  exercises  are  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  principal  parts  of  our 
body,  viz.,  into  those  of  the  arms,  legs, 
head,  and  trunk  ; but  ns  all  these  parts 
must  be  in  perfect  harmony,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  we  ex- 
ercise ourselves  only  in  certain  move- 
ments, because  our  body  would  not  so 
obtain  the  equal  development  desired. 

fe)  In  the  beginning,  the  positions 
must  be  learned. 

(J)  No  movement  is  to  be  done  with 
an  effort. 

(p)  The  breathing  must  not  be  sup- 
pressed during  the  exercises. 

(Ji)  The  dress  must  be  loose.  The 
best  dress  for  ladies  is  a blouse  {see 
Juj.  1),  without  stays  or  bustle,  which 
become  very  soon  superfluous,  if  these 
exercises  are  well  done,  and  used  in 
moderation.  The  dress  of  the  male  is 
shown  in  the  subsequent  figures. 

(i)  The  movements  with  the  head 
and  trunk  must  be  done  slowly,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  legs,  by  which  the  body 
is  raised  or  lowered;  the  more  the 
strength  and  flexibility  increase,  the 
slower  the  above-mentioned  movements 
must  be  executed. 

O’)  The  movements  with  the  arms 
are  done  quickly,  and  the  quicker  they 
are,  the  more  the  strength  is  deve- 
loped. 

{!;)  The  movements  must  vary,  and 
one  and  the  same  movement  must  not 
be  repeated  oftener  than  two  or  three 
times  one  after  the  other. 

(0  The  movements  although  changed 
must  not  be  executed  only  and  prin- 
cipally with  one  part,  because  these 
would  become  stronger  than  all  the 


others,  and  would  prevent  the  harmou) 
of  the  body. 

(m)  The  exercises  must  be  performctl 
by  healthy  persons,  according  to  the 
numeric  order  of  the  tables  of  exercises 
wo  should  not  proceed  to  a following 
table  before  we  understood  the  exe- 
cution of  the  preceding  one. 

(n)  Between  the  single  exercises,  an 
interval  of  half  a minute  to  two  minutes 
is  desirable. 

(o)  Not  more  than  ten  to  twelve 
exercises  should  be  done  at  once  each 
day. 

(jf)  All  persona  who  feel  indisposed, 
or  in  whom  one  or  another  part  is 
weaker,  should  consult  the  physician 
acquainted  wdth  the  effects  of  move- 
ments, as  to  whether,  and  as  to  what 
exercises,  they  shall  use,  for  otherwise 
exercises  of  this  kind  become  injurious. 

(2)  The  following  exercises  are  called 
free  movements,  because  they  are 
executed  ivithout  the  help  of  any 
technical  apparatus. — {Roth). 

720.  The  positions  of  the  body  with 
respect  to  the  basis  are  different, 
according  to  whether  the  feet  touch 
each  other,  or  there  is  a certain  distance 
between  them. 

(а)  First  position — Ilectangular,  heel 
on  heel — {see  jig.  2). 

(б)  Second  position — Feet  close  to- 
gether. 

(c)  Third  position — Bight  or  left  foot 
forward. 

(d)  Fourth  position — Right  or  left 
foot  completely  forward. 

(c)  Fifth  position — Feet  alternately 
put  completely  forward. 

(J)  Sixth  position  — Feet  placed 
apart  in  one,  two,  or  three  distances, 
&c. 

(2)  Seventh  position — Hands  on  the 
hips. 

(/i)  Various  movements  of  the  arms, 
as  explained  by  the  diagram  {Jig.  3). 

{i)  Striking  out  the  arms  {Jig.  4). 

j)  Arms  c.xt  ended  backward  {Jig. 

5). 

(!•)  Movements  of  the  head,  con- 
sisting of  flexion  forward,  backwsrd 
to  the  left,  &C. 

(/)  Jlovements  of  the  legs — forward, 
backward,  outward,  inward,  upward, 
and  downward. 
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(m)  Flexion  of  the  knees  [jig.  6). 

(n)  Hips  forward  in  two  motions. 

(o)  Movement  of  the  trunk  for- 
ward [Jig.  7) ; sideways  [Jig.  8),  &o. 

721.  The  coMJiENcrao  position  is 
very  important  in  every  movement, 
because  the  eifect  depends  in  great 
measure  upon  this  position.  They 
consist  in — 1st,  standing ; 2nd,  sitting; 
3rd,  kneeling;  4th,  lying;  5th,  de- 
pending. All  of  which  are  indefinitely 
varied ; as,  for  instance,  standing  with 
the  legs  apart,  and  the  arms  extended 
upward  [Jig.  9),  and  half  lying  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lower  limbs  [Jig. 
10),  as  well  as  the  horizontal  extension 
of  the  whole  body,  while  the  feet  and 
hands  are  fixed  [see  Jig.  11). 

722.  The  treatment  of  single 
DISEASES  is  chiefly  conducted  by  three 
classes  of  movements. 

(o)  Derivative  movements  on  the  legs 
and  feet  by  active  and  passive  rotation, 
coupled  also  with  extension  and  flexion, 
are  shown  by  Jig.  12,  in  which  flexion 
is  commencing. 

(5)  Movements  determining  a greater 
flow  of  blood  to  the  abdomen,  which 
may  be  either  passive  or  active  manipu- 
lations of  various  kinds ; as,  for  instance, 
the  passive  turning  of  the  trunk  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  vice  versa, 
in  the  high  half-lying  position  [Jig.  13). 

(c)  Movements  which  increase  the 
action  of  the  absorbent  vessels  in  the 
head,  to  which  belong  the  passive 
rotation  of  the  head,  rotation  of  the 
trunk,  frictions  of  the  head  from  before, 
backwards,  circular  percussions  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  head. 

723.  Other  Passive  Movements 
are  made  by  pressure  (which  may 
be  flat  pressure  or  point  pressure), 
squeezing,  shaking,  vibration,  knock- 
ing, tapping,  clapping  or  slapping, 
chopping,  sawing,  kneading,  stroking, 
flexion  and  extension,  rotation  and 
percussion. 

724.  Active-passive  Motions  are 
effected  on  the  thumb  and  fingers, 
wrist,  elbow,  shoulder,  ankle,  knee, 
head,  and  trunk,  &c. 

Sect.  3. — Probable  Poivers  of 

ICiNESIPATIlY. 

726.  Kineslpatuy  professes  to  be 


an  important  improvement  on  the  ■ 
gymnastic  exercises  previously  em-  I 
ployed  for  the  development  of  the 
healthy  body,  the  improvement  con-  | 
sisting  chiefly  in  the  addition  of 
medical  control,  and  in  the  enlistment 
of  the  laws  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
to  superintend  the  movements,  in  lieu 
of  the  rude  practical  guesses  of  the 
drill-sergeant  or  professor  of  gymnas- 
tics. By  these  means,  it  is  asserted 
that  great  benefit  can  be  derived  from 
its  various  processes,  not  only  in  pre- 
venting and  alleviating  many  of  the 
ordinary  clironic  diseases  of  the  body, 
but  more  especially  in  treating  those 
muscular  deformities  which  are  now 
handed  over  to  the  mechanist  or  the 
orthopoedic  surgeon.  How  far  the 
art  is  capable  of  performing  all  its 
promises,  I am  at  a loss  to  pronounce, 
as  I have  had  no  practical  experience 
in  the  matter;  but  knowing  well  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  frictions  in 
many  diseases,  and  particularly  in 
curvatures  of  the  spine,  I can  readily 
imagine  that  nearly  all  which  is 
alleged  can  be  done  by  the  disciples 
of  Ling.  Like  aU  other  “ hobbies,” 
it  is  perhaps  ridden  very  hard;  but, 
at  bottom,  I have  little  doubt  that  a 
good  useful  road-horse  is  to  be  found. 

726.  The  list  of  diseases  which  come 
under  the  operations  of  the  kinesi- 
pathist  is  a long  one ; and  it  is  this 
which  gives  the  most  suspicious  appear- 
ance to  the  art.  Generally  speaking, 
when  a newly  projected  scheme  takes 
within  its  scope  a very  large  sphere  of 
operations,  its  actual  utility  is  small  in 
proportion ; whUe,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  promises  little,  it  is  consistent  with 
general  experience  to  expect  that  little  ^ 
to  be  well  done.  Still  this  rule  is  not 
invariable,  and  in  this  case,  the  sus- 
picion may  not  be  well  founded.  One 
thing  is  pretty  clear,  namely,  that 
Icinesipathy  can  do  no  harm,  and  as  its 
various  movements  require  consider- 
able attention  to  master  them,  and 
occupy  the  patient’s  body  and  mind  I 
for  some  length  of  time,  it  may  j 
reasonably  be  expected  that,  in  that 
way,  they  will  prove  serviceable  in  , 
chronic  ailments.  It  will  probably  bo 
found  to  be  chiefly  advantageous  to 
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those  who  cannot  be  made  to  take  an  ! is  here  pointed  out,  and  a subscription  to 
interest  in  any  out-of-door  amusements  I a vyainosiMTa,  ■whore  persons  of  delicate 
or  sports,  and  who  have  only  the  health  are  apt  to  over-exert  themselves, 
choice  between  such  an  occupation  as  and  thus  receive  more  harm  than  good. 


CHAP.  VI. 

QUACKERY  AND  OTHER  POPULAR  FALLACIES. 


Sect.  1. — Quackeet. 

727.  It  has  already  been  explained 
at  paragraph  619,  that  by  the  term 
“ Quackery”  is  generally  understood 
either  the  use  of  remedies,  of  which 
the  composition  is  kept  secret,  or  the 
administration  of  some  particular  re- 
medy in  all  cases,  both  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  disease,  or  both  of  these 
together,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
this  country.  Now,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  such  a medicine  or 
combination  of  medicines  as  will  per- 
form all  these  various  duties  has  never 
yet  been  found  ; and  certainly,  Tas  far  as 
our  knowledge  of  disease  leads  us  to 
believe,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  found; 
and  so  we  must  refuse  our  assent  to 
those  unblushing  specimens  of  fraudu- 
lent pretension  which  are  every  day 
presented  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
in  the  newspapers  and  other  vehicles 
for  advertisements.  No  doubt  some 
of  these  articles  are  useful  in  their 
way,  but  all  pretend  to  far  more 
\'lrtue  than  they  really  possess ; and 
those  who  are  induced  by  the  specious 
promises  held  out  to  tiy  any  particular 
remedy,  are  generally  robbed  of  their 
money,  their  time,  and  very  often  also 
of  their  health. 

728.  As  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  public  are  gulled  into  the 
use  of  these  quack  remedies,  I may 
quote  the  foliowing  anecdote  which 
lately  happened  to  myself.  A child  of 
my  own  was  suffering  from  torpidity  of 
the  liver,  for  which  I had  been  pre- 
scribing grey  powder  for  a few  days. 
This  came  to  the  knowiedge  of  a friend 
of  my  wife,  who  held  up  her  hands  in 


astonishment  at  my  giving  such  a [ 
poisonous  drug  as  mercury,  expressing, 
at  the  same  time,  her  determination 
never  to  treat  her  own  children  in 
such  a way.  In  a few  days,  one  of 
her  sons  happened  to  be  present  while 
my  child  ■was  taking  a powder,  and  I 
said  to  him,  “ Well,  Charles,  do  you 
take  physic  as  well  as  that  ? ” “ Oh !” 
said  he,  “ my  mamma  always  gives  us 
our  medicine  when  we  are  asleep;” 
and,  on  inquiry,  I found  that  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  them  every  now 
and  then  a “ soothing  powder,”  which 
I well  knew  cont.ained  calomel,  and,  in 
addition,  opium.  So  I had  the  plea- 
sure of  con'rincing  the  lady  by  ocular 
demonstration,  that  she  really  did  give 
her  children  mercury  in  a much  more  i 
active  form  than  I had  given  mine, 
and  for  -weeks  and  months  together 
without  knowing  it.  The  proof  w.ts 
easy  enough,  as  far  as  the  calomel  was 
concerned ; for  I had  only  to  ask  her 
to  produce  one  of  the  powders,  which 
she  readily  did,  and  then  in  her 
presence  I merely  poured  over  it  some 
lime-water,  and  at  once  converted  the 
whitish-bro^vn  into  a grey  powAer,  the 
calomel  being  decomposed  by  the  lime 
water,  and  being  converted  into  the 
oxide  of  mercury  from  the  state  of 
chloride.  Such  mistakes  are  common 
enough;  and  half  of  the  pills  and 
balsams  ■narranted  not  to  contain 
certain  drugs  are  almost  certain  to  be 
composed  of  the  very  things  wliich 
they  profess  to  avoid  most  careftdly. 

Sect.  2.— Clairvotai;ce  a>-d  Mes- 

MEKISM. 

729.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
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CLAIRVOYANCE  AND  MESMERISM. 


delusions  of  modei-n  days  is  that  which 
is  mixed  up  with  mesmerism  by  the 
name  'of  “ clairvoyance.”  Both  pro- 
fess to  be  useful  in  alleviating  disease ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  mesmerism  may 
be  able  to  exert  some  power  over  cer- 
tain diseases,  called  nervous ; but  with 
regard  to  its  exact  domain,  we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark,  inasmuch  as  its 
practice  has  been  so  mixed  up  with 
fraud  and  imposture,  that  as  yet  we 
have  not  arrived  at  the  truth.  The 
world  of  late  years  has  been  divided 
into,  two  great  parties,  one  of  which 
consists  of  the  implicit  beUevers  in  mes- 
merism, and 'every  other  novelty  of' 
the  day,  while  the  other,  having  been 
deceived  in  several  instances,  has  reso- 
lutely determined  to  reject  everything 
new,  beUeving  it  to  be  for  that  reason 
untrue.  Hence  it  has  resulted,  that 
there  are  few  upon  whose  examination 
of  the  facts  of  any  disputed  subject 
implicit  reliance  dan  be  placed;  and 
even  those  who  are  really  impartial 
do  not  gain  the  credit  which  they 
deserve,  because  they  cannot  readily 
prove  their  freedom  from  bias. 

730.  Messierism  professes  to  be  some 
occult  power  of  influencing  the  nervous 
system  of  others  by  means  of  the 
passes,  or  even  the  will,  of  the  opera- 
tor. Certain  individuals  appear  to  pos- 
sess this  power  much  more  highly  than 
the  average  of  mankind,  while  others 
are  altogether  destitute  of  it.  Again, 
there  are  also  many  individuals  whose 
nervous  systems  are  so  dull  to  all  the 
impressions  intended  to  be  produced 
on  them  by  the  mesmerist,  that  no 
result  follows,  and  after  hours  of 
attempted  mesmerizing  they  remain 
in  statu  quo.  When  the  eflect  is  really 
produced,  a deep  sleep  first  takes 
place,  which  is  followed  in  many  cases 
by  the  manifestation  of  certain  phe- 
nomena, the  extent  and  nature  of 
which  are  not  accurately  known,  but 
which  I believe  may  be  safely  assumed 
to  go  the  length  of  insensibility  to 
pain,  local  or  general  catalepsy,  som- 
nambulism, and  its  accompanying  con- 
versational power  during  that  state. 
IVhother  the  individual  requires  to  be 
demesmcrizcd,  in  order  to  awake  from 
tills  state,  or  whether  it  will  disappear 
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of  itself,  is  a point  which  admits  of 
doubt ; but  there  is  strong  evidence 
for  the  belief  that  the  person  who 
produces  the  mesmeric  trance  is  most 
capable  of  removing  its  effects  with 
certainty  and  safety. 

731.  With  regard  to  the  curative 
powers  of  mesmerism,  I am  unable  to  ; 
give  any  opinion,  because,  although  I 
have  had  strong  evidence  of  its  good 
eflect  in  certain  cases,  yet  it  was  always 
of  a nature  which  rendered  it  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  being  wholly  imagi- 
nary; and  I,  therefore,  could  never 
come  to  any  conclusion  on  its  agency, 
when  independent  of  the  influence  of 
hope.  It  is  not  like  the  homoeopathic 
globules,  capable  of  a ready  test ; and 
although  it  is  contrary  to  our-  precon-  I 
ceived  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the 
nervous  power,  yet  as  that  is  at  present 
wholly  beyond  proof,  and  only  goes  to 
the  extent  of  hypothesis,  it  is  not 
logical  to  assume  that  it  cannot  be  as 
the  mesmerists  assert,  because  we  do 
not  understand  the  “'how  and  the 
why.”  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
its  remedial  powers  are  “ not  proven.” 

732.  But  Ceairvoyance  is  a step 
far  in  advance  of  mere  mesmerism, 
though  one  of  its  so  called  develop- 
ments. It  does  not  merely  profess  to 
be  an  agent  capable  of  acting  reme- 
dially,  but  also  of  answering  all 
questions  on  every  subject  with  posi- 
tive accuracy,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  test 
it  in  every-day  matters  of  fact ; and  if 
it  fails  in  these,  it  can  scarcely  he 
expected  to  succeed  in  such  abstruse 
subjects  as  the  natiue  of  particular 
diseases,  and  the  proper  remedies  for 
them,  which  is  the  scope  proposed  for 
clairvoyance  by  many  of  those  who 
beUeve  in  it.  Thus,  Mr.  Atkynson,  in 

his  letters  toMissMartineau,  says “No 

one  knoiys  better  than  yourself  how 
these  clairvoyant  powers  have  been 
manifested  in  a variety  of  forms,  in 
all  periods  of  history,  and  with  all 
nations.  We  know  Uiat  fhture  events 
ai-e  foreseen  in  dreams  and  in  trances, 
sometimes  under  the  influence  of 
mesmerism,  and  by  some  apparently 
in  the  ordinary  condition  of  their  lives. 

We  know  that  some  can  see  distant 
objects  without  the  use  of  the  eyo; 
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and  that  others  can  see,  eo  to  speak, 
through  opaque  objects  readily  what 
is  written  in  a closed  book,  and  even 
the  thoughts  which  are  passing  in  the 
mind  of  another.  We  know  that  many 
under  mesmerism  can  describe  any 
diseased  condition  in  themselves,  and 
in  others  within  the  sphere  of  their 
vision — that  they  have  an  instinct  of 
remedies — when  a crisis  will  occur,  and 
the  cure  will  be  effected.  They  do  not 
go  by  any  system,  but  by  an  instinct, 
so  to  term  it,  of  the  peculiar  tempera- 
ment and  wants  of  each  particular 
case.  There  are  some  who  have 
detected  the  properties  of  herbs  and 
of  other  substances,  and  can  observe 
the  structure,  condition,  properties, 
and  uses  of  parts  of  the  animal  frame. 
Whatever  doubts  any  one  may  have  as 
to  the  truth  of  any  of  these  particulars, 
the  general  fact  has  now  been  so  clearly 
exhibited  in  almost  every  portion  of 
the  civilised  and  uncivilised  world, 
that,  ndtliout  regard  to  my  otvn  expe- 
rience, I presume  I may  say  that,  in 
a general  way,  the  fact  is  established. 
With  such  a host  of  notorious  instances 
on  record,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  any  enlightened  jierson  would 
dispute  it ; but  there  are  persons,  even 
in  this  great  metropolis,  who  talk  upon 
this  subject,  as  if  they  had  been  born, 
bred,  and  dwelling  in  an  obscure 
country  village,  subject  to  its  arrogant 
conceits  and  contracted  sights.”  (p.  61.) 

733.  Here,  then,  is  what  the  believers 
in  mesmerism  and  clairvoyance  consider 
to  be  the  powers  and  pro\’ince  of  these 
exalted  conditions.  Now,  it  is  clear 
that  they  are  very  wonderful,  if  true ; 
and  the  first  thing  which  the  unpre- 
judiced inquirer  looks  to,  is  the  nature 
of  the  authority  upon  which  they  are 
brought  before  him.  If  it  is  by  a 
set  of  men  who  make  a profit  of  the 
subject,  he  dismisses  it  from  his  mind 
as  unworthy  of  his  attention ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  such  men  as  Mr. 
Atkynson  assert  that  these  apparently 
incredible  facts  have  happened  within 
their  own  knowledge,  the  next  thing 
is  to  test  their  accuracy  in  the  most 
simple  manner  possible,  and  by  means 
which  are  as  free  from  doubt  and 
collusion  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 


For  this  purpose,  then,  two  or  three 
experiments  would  suffice ; and  having 
been  tried,  and  the  powers  of  the 
clairvoyant  found  wanting,  all  faith 
in  the  pretended  power  has  been  lost. 
Thus,  certain  things  have  been  enclosed 
in  a wooden  box,  carefully  sealed,  and 
the  clairvoyant  has  been  asked  to  dis- 
cover their  nature ; words  have  been 
written  on  thick  paper,  and  folded  up, 
so  as  to  be  in^^sible  by  even  the 
strongest  transmitted  Ught ; and,  lastly, 
a bank-note  for  £1,000  has  been 
deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at 
Dublin,  which  was  to  be  the  prize 
of  the  clairvoyant  who  could  give  its 
exact  number.  But,  alas  for  the 
mesmerists,  their  boasted  powers  failed 
in  all  these  tests,  and  they  have  been 
convicted  of  incapacity  on  the  clearest 
evidence.  Some  of  those  who  exhibited 
in  public  were,  without  doubt,  very 
clever  in  their  vocation ; and  could 
astonish  their  simple-minded  audience 
by  their  guesses,  which  were  aided  by 
some  preconcerted  signals  made  by  a 
confederate ; but  nothing  which  has 
ever  yet  been  done  in  public  is  more 
wonderful  than  the  feats  of  the  •“  pro- 
fessors of  magic,”  who  every  now  and 
then  show  what  they  can  do  in  the 
production  of  live  canaries  out  of  eggs ; 
rabbits,  &c.,  by  the  bushel,  out  of  hats ; 
and  wedding-rings  out  of  the  middle 
of  oranges.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
homoeopathy,  the  little  grain  of  truth 
is  enveloped  in  so  many  bushels  of 
chaff,  that  it  is  completely  over- 
whelmed, and  the  sober  portion  of  the 
community  has  been  disgusted,  and 
compelled  to  relinquish  all  connection 
with  so  mendacious  a system. 

Sect.  3. — Phresoeogy. 

734.  From  the  etymology  of  the 
word  phrenology,  it  might  be  supposed 
to  be  merely  the  science  which  teaches 
the  nature  of  the  mind ; but,  instead 
of  this,  according  to  the  intentions  of 
those  who  introduced  the  term  and 
who  are  the  originators  of  the  new 
system,  it  means,  in  addition,  the  art 
of  detecting  the  nature  of  the  mind 
by  the  external  shape  and  size  of  the 
brain,  as  shown  through  its  envelope, 
the  human  skulk 
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735.  Phrenology  can  only  be  con- 
Bidcred  as  a curative  agent,  if  it  really 
possesses  this  mechanical  power  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
for  otherwise  there  is  no  means  of 
connecting,  during  life,  the  parts  of 
the  brain  with  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  which  are  said  to  correspond 
with  them,  and  without  this  knowledge 
of  the  mind  thus  obtained,  its  correct 
treatment  is  by  no  means  improved. 
If  we  can  only  arrive  at  a knowledge 
of  the  mind  by  the  mental  manifesta- 
tions, wo  are  doing  no  more  than  has 
long  been  effected  ; but  if  phrenology 
can  do  more,  and  can  discover  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  each  mental  faculty, 
by  comparing  the  form  of  the  skuU  wth 
the  standard  condition  of  the  brain, 
a great  step  might  be  gained ; and  we 
should  be  able  to  educate  the  dormant 
faculties  and  repress  those  which  are 
exuberant,  so  as  to  produce  a perfect 
mental  phenomenon.  Hence  it  might 
provein  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  at  all 
events  it  would  be  desirable  to  cultivate 
a knowledge  of  its  powers. 

736.  Gall  and  Sportzeim,  the  in- 
ventors of  the  new  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  practical  application 
of  it  by  means  of  the  examination  of 
the  exterior  of  the  skull,  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  discovery  of  a 
superior  method  of  dissecting  the 
brain.  By  its  means  they  have  shown 
that  certain  portions  of  it  are  connected 
with  certain  mental  phenomena;  and 
they  have  proved,  in  short,  that  the  mind 
is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  gray 
matter  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebriun- 
while  they  have  also  shown  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  corapdrative  size  of  certain  parts 
of  the  cerebrum  is  the  development  of 
the  set  of  faculties  which  they  assign 
to  each  But  when  they  have  at- 
tempted to  split  up  these  regions  into 
^all  sections,  and  to  locate  half  a 
dozen  faculties  within  the  space  of  a 
l>eltef  in  the  science  is 

in^Lroi^^'^'Jf  ^'Wened,  that  while 

B^ienten^  delighted  the 

seicnuac  Inqmrcr  mto  the  physiology 


of  the  mind,  in  practice  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  crude  assertions  and 
dogmatic  presumption  of  the  new 
system,  where  all  were  professors  and 
none  had  the  modesty  of  the  trus 
student.  It  was  assumed  that  the  map 
of  the  brain  set  out  by  Gall  and  Spur- 
zeim  was  necessarily  correct,  and  that 
no  further  investigations  were  neces- 
sary ; and,  acting  on  this  map  as  a 
truthful  basis,  the  phrenologist  deemed 
that  a knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  was  needless,  and  that  the 
ordinary  obser\'er  of  the  exterior,  with 
a little  practice  and  tact,  could  rival 
the  original  discoverers  in  the  correct- 
ness of  their  decisions  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  individual  characters.  These 
men  were  wholly  incapable  of  a know- 
ledge of  the  difficulties  attending  on 
the  practical  application  of  the  theory, 
even  if  true,  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  take  into  their  consideration  the  fact 
that  many  portions  of  this  gray  matter 
are  not  in  contact  with  the  exterior  at 
all,  and  that  others  are  so  wrapped  up 
in  convolutions  as  to  bear  no  relation, 
in  point  of  surface,  to  that  of  the  skull 
beneath  which  they  lie.  As  a conse- 
quence, therefore,  partly  of  the  inhe- 
rent difficulties  of  the  system,  and 
partly  of  the  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion of  its  professors  (after  the  death  of 
Gall  and  Spurtzeim),  the  science  fell 
into  disrepute.  It  was  found,  on  care- 
fully testing  the  powers  of  those  who 
put  themselves  forward  as  its  advo- 
cates, that  they  were  utterly  incompe- 
tent to  discover  more  of  the  mind 
than  Lavater  and  his  followers  liad 
long  been  able  to  do  through  the 
pneral  expression  of  the  face  and 
head.  Hence  it  resulted,  that  even 
what  had  been  really  effected  by  the 
investigations  of  Gall  and  Spurtzeim 
were  neglected,  and  that  the  failure  of 
the  practical  ai-t  had  carried  with  it  the 
beautiful  theory  to  which  Gall  himself 
would  probably  have  limited  his  atten- 
tion. Nevertheless,  although  most 
c e\  er  m its  design,  and  I believe  true 
in  its  theories,  it  is  of  no  use  at  present 
m educating  the  healthy  mind,  or  in 
remedying  its  diseased  conditions  ; and 
so,  for  present  purposes,  it  may  be  dis- 
missed as  an  utterly  useless  fallacy. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

CONCLUSIONS  TO  HE  AREIVED  AT  AS  TO  REMEDIAL  AGENTS. 


737.  From,  the  foregoing  remarks  on 
the  various  systems  which  are  now  in 
vogue  for  the  removal  of  disease,  it 
may  be  gathered,  that  I can  see  no 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  old  and 
long  standing  methods  have  in  any 
way  been  superseded  by  homoeopathy, 
hydropathy,  kinesipathy,  or  clairvoy- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  I have  been 
ready  to  admit,  that  serious  errors  in 
practice  have  crept  into  the  orthodox 
system,  in  consequence  of  the  over- 
anxiety of  medical  men  to  do  something 
which  may  bring  credit  to  themselves 
and  relief  to  their  patients.  Nothing 
is  more  trjdng  to  the  amour  propi'e 
of  the  physician,  and  to  the  humanity 
of  the  man,  than  to  be  compelled  to 
confess  that  he  is  ignorant  of  any 
remedy  which  shall  be  likely  to  do 
good  in  certain  cases ; and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  most  of  us,  rather  than 
admit  this  even  to  ourselves,  go  on 
trying  one  remedy  after  another,  for- 
getting too  often  that,  during  the  time, 
the  remedy  (if  an  “ opposite”)  is  doing 
more  harm  than  the  disease,  or  some- 
times, if  “like,”  it  may  be  actually 
increasing  it.  All  these  defects,  how- 
ever, are  only  in  the  practice,  and  have 
no  reference  to  the  principles  of  the 
art  of  healing ; and  thus  it  may  be 
made  clear  that  the  true  lover  of'  his 
species  has  a clear  task  to  perform  in 
reference  to  medicine,  consisting  rather 
in  purging  the  art  of  all  its  defects, 
aud  not  in  trying  to  decry  it  altogether, 
and  substituting  a fallacy  in  its  place. 
I'his  last  is  the  course  taken  by  many 
in  tlie  present  day,  who  defend  them- 
selves by  asserting  “ that  anything  is 
better  than  over-drugging,”  and  so 
possibly  doing  nothing  may  be,  which 
is  what  they  mean  by  anything.  Hut 
then  let  things  be  called  by  their  right 
names,  and  do  not  lead  people  to 
depend  upon  a rotten  reed  in  severe 


and  dangerous  oases,  when  they  require 
a firm  support.  With  regard  to  hydro- 
pathy, it  may  be  made  very  generally 
useful,  to  a certain  extent ; but  it  can 
never  be  carried  out  fully,  except  when 
under  the  control  which  is  exercised 
in  the  regular  hydropathic  establish- 
ments. Here,  however,  it  is  unfortu- 
nately made  very  expensive,  both  in 
time  and  money ; and  it  is  not,  conse- 
quently, applicable,  except  to  the  rich 
and  idle  portions  of  mankind.  It  is 
also  too  often  made  a trade,  and  con- 
verted from  an  aid  to  a principal,  and 
when  that  is  the  case  its  practitioners 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  With  regard 
to  quackery,  mesmerism,  clairvoyance, 
and  phrenology,  my  belief  is  that  they 
are  all  to  be  classed  together  as  fraudu- 
lent pretences,  although  each  may 
contain  within  itself  certain  funda- 
mental truths. 

738.  In  carrying  out  these  con- 
clusions, I should,  therefore,  strongly 
advise  the  selection  of  a regular  medici 
attendant,  who  is  not  tempted  by 
making  a profit  on  his  physic  to  pre- 
scribe more  of  it  than  is  required,  and 
who  is  believed  to  be  a man  of  superior 
attainments,  and  at  the  same  time 
possessing  ordinary  industry  aud  habits 
of  business.  If,  unfortunately,  such  a 
man  cannot  be  selected,  either  from 
the  remoteness  of  the  habitations  of 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  disease, 
or  from  a deficiency  in  the  pecuniary 
means  necessary  to  procure  his  attend- 
ance, then  the  next  best  thing  is  for 
the  father  or  mother,  or  some  other 
friend,  to  make  the  best  of  those  facul- 
ties of  observation  committed  to  tliera 
by  their  Creator.  In  such  a case, 
however,  it  is  still  more  necessary  than 
in  that  case  of  the  physician  to  remem- 
ber that,  where  there  is  much  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  any  proceeding, 
it  is  better  to  do  nothing. 
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PAKT  II. 

THE  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
THE  HEALING  ART. 


BOOK  I.— THERAPEUTICS. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  PURCHASING,  PRESERVATION, 
AND  DISPENSING  OF  DRUGS. 

Sect.  1. — Pdrchasing  and  Phe- 

BERVATION  OF  DKUGS. 

739.  Bv  THE  Term  TnERAPEOTics, 
we  understand  tlie  science  wliicli  treats 
of  the  cure  or  palliation  of  disease, 
either  by  means  of  drug.s,  or  surgical 
appliances,  or  diet,  or  in  fact  any  other 
agent  whatsoever.  It  is  usual  to  class 
remedies  for  disease  under  the  heads 
of  medicines,  medical  hygeine  and  sur- 
gical appliances  ; and  this  method  Mill 
be  adopted  here,  omitting  all  remedies 
which  are  of  such  a dangerous  nature 
as  to  be  more  than  usually  liable  to 
abuse.  It  is  notorious  that  even  those 
of  the  mildest  kind  may  be  used  im- 
properly, and  indeed  often  are  so ; but 
as  it  is  also  evident,  from  constant  ex- 
perience, that  mothers  of  families  as 
well  as  fathers,  and  old  maids  and  old 
bachelors  also,  will  quack  themselves 
and  their  friends  when  they  will  let 
them,  it  is  better  to  afford  them  sound 
and  Ireful  advice  on  the  subject  than 
to  leave  them  to  grope  their  way  in 
the  dark,  or  to  apply  to  those  who 
are,  perhaps,  quite  ns  ignorant  as 
themselves,  and  not  always  quite  as 
honest. 

740.  In  Purchasing  Drugs,  whe- 
ther in  a raw  state  or  in  the  form  of 
extracts,  tinctures,  &c.,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  obtain  them  from  a respectable 
house,  who  will  then  always  take  care 
that  the  article  is  genuine  and  properly 
labelled.  The  adulteration  of  drugs 
Is  enormously  carried  on,  and,  as  com- 
monly eold,  the  strength  is  seldom 

TWM  "'mt  it  ought  to  be. 

Besides  this,  there  is  the  dancer  of 
tbe  substitution  of  a cheap  drug^  for  a 


dear  one,  as  in  cod-liver  oil,  for  which 
common  fish  oil  is  often  sold,  or  in 
that  of  quinine,  which  is  replaced  by 
salicine,  costing  less  than  a quarter  of 
its  price,  and  being  almost  valueless  as 
a tonic.  The  public  are,  therefore, 
completely  dependent  on  the  honesty 
of  the  vendor,  a§  of  course  they  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
for  themselves  between  good  and  bad 
drugs,  nor  even  can  they  tell  one  kind 
of  rhubarb  from  another,  although  the 
wholesale  price  varies  75  per  cent.,  and 
the  effects  in  as  great  a proportion. 

741.  Drugs  are  most  of  them  soon 
spoiled  by  keeping,  and  in  all  cases 
they  should  be  preserved  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles,  with  the  exception 
of  some  few,  such  as  Epsom  salts, 
nitre,  soda,  &c.,  which  will  keep  with- 
out injury  for  an  indefinite  time.  All 
vegetable  medicines  lose  their  virtues 
in  the  course  of  a few  months,  if  not 
carefully  closed  from  the  air ; and  even 
in  bottles  they  seldom  keep  good  for  a 
year.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to 
purchase  them  in  small  quantities  at 
a time,  and  to  renew  them  at  intervals 
of  twelve  months.  Tinctures  will  keep 
for  a much  longer  time ; but  even 
they,  in  the  course  of  years,  lose  a 
portion  of  their  properties;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  spirit  evaporates, 
they  become  more  concentrated,  and 
consequently  stronger  in  a given 
quantity,  until  the  virtues  become  lost 
by  keeping.  Thus  laudanum,  when 
imperfectly  corked,  is  often  increased 
in  strength  fully  one-half,  or  even 
more,  the  spirit  escaping  at  the  cork, 
and  the  opium  itself  remaining  behind. 
I have  often  seen  a small  bottle  of  it, 
which  was  originally  full,  left  at  the 
end  of  a year  or  two  with  only  one- 
sixth  or  one-eighth  of  its  contents 
occupied  by  a thick  and  black  fiiud, 
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which  is  the  concentrated  laudanum 
five  or  six  times  the  original  strength. 
This  ought  to  be  IcnoAvn  and  guarded 
against,  or  otherwise  the  most  fatal 
results  might  occur,  from  giving  a dose 
five  times  as  great  as  was  intended. 
In  the  case  of  cliildren,  and,  indeed,  in 
adults  also,  a mistake  from  this  cause 
may  easily  make  the  difference  between 
life  and  death. 

1 grain  (gr.)  = 1.097 

20  grains  = 1 scruple  (9)  = 21.91 

3 scraples  = 1 draclim  (3)  = 6o.82 

8 dracliins  = 1 ounce  (J)  = 520.028 

12  ounces  = 1 pound  (lb)  = 13 


Sect.  2. — ^Tabi.es  or  WEiGnTS  and 
Measures,  Utensils,  and  Table 
OP  Doses. 

742.  Apothecaries’  IVeight. — This 
is  essentially  the  same  ns  troy  weight, 
but  differently  divided.  By  its  scale 
all  medicines  are  compounded,  but 
drugs  are  bought  and  sold  as  such  by 
avoirdupois  weight. 

grains  avoirdupois  = 0.0048  grammes. 

..  = 1.290  „ 

II  “ 3.888  ,, 

„ = 3L102  „ 

oz.  2 drs.  1 scruple  91  grains  avoirdupois. 


74-3.  Measures  used  by  Apothecaries  in  England.  . 


1 minim  (M)  =0.05915  of  a miililitrc. 

20  minims  =1  fluid  scruple  (f  9)  = 20  gr.  avoirdupois 
3 fluid  scruples  =1  fluid  drachm  (f5)  = i dr.  of  water 

8 fluid  drachms  = 1 fluid  ounce  (f  j)  = l oz.  of  water 

20  fluid  ounces  =lpint(0)  = li  Ih.  of  water 

8 pints  =1  gallon  =10  lb.  of  water 


= 1 l-5th  millilitres. 

= 0.003549  litre. 

= 0.02839  litre. 

= } a litre,  or  rather  more. 
1277.274  cubic  Inches,  or 
t about  41  litres. 


744.  The  Following  are  the 
Measures  of  AYeight  and  Capacity 
used  in  France : — 

(a)  French  Measures  of  AVeight. 

. — The  unit  used  in  weighing  is  the 
gramme,  which  has  been  fixed  by  law, 
and  is  equal  to  the  specific  weight  of 
the  distilled  water  contained  in  one 
cubic  centimetre.  The  gramme  thus 
fixed  weighs  15.433  grains  troy,  and 
10.924  grains  avoirdupois;  while  the 
kilogramme,  which  consists  of  1,000 
grammes,  is  found  to  be  equal  to  2 
livres  (pounds),  5 gros,  35  grains, 
15-lOOtlis  poids  de  marc;  and  to  2 
pounds,  8 ounces,  3 pennyivcights, 
0,355  grains  troy;  or  2 pounds,  3 ounces, 
4 drachms,  lOgi'ains  avoirdupois  weight, 
English.  As  the  most  common  things 
of  daily  consumption  are  sold  by  weight 
in  small  quantities,  a great  difficulty 
arose  in  Introducing  this  part  of  the 
system ; and  the  old  denominations  of 
weight  have  therefore  been  allowed  to 
remain,  with  some  modification  in  their 
actual  value,  taking  the  kilogramme  as 
the  basis.  The  kilogramme  is  divided 
into  2 livres,  the  livro  is  subdivided 
into  10  ounces,  the  ounce  into  8 gros, 
and  the  gros  into  72  grains.  This  new 
livre,  therefore,  exceeds  the  old  one 


(poids  de  marc)  by  2-lOOths;  so,  to 
reduce  kilogrammes  into  old  measure, 
it  is  necessary  to  multiply  by  2 and 
add  2-lOOths.  In  the  decimal  system 
adopted  in  France,  the  prefixes  for  mvl- 
tiplying  are  Greek,  and  for  dividing  are 


Latin.  Thus- 

Deca 

means 

10  times. 

Hecto 

2) 

100  „ 

ICilo 

n 

1,000  „ 

Myria 

t) 

10,000  „ 

Deci 

I* 

10  th  part. 

Cent! 

n 

100th  „ 

MUli 

2) 

1,000th  „ 

AYe  have,  therefore,  the  milligramme 
centigramme,  decigramme,  grajime,  de- 
cagramme, hectogramme,  kilogramme, 
and  myriagramme  as  the  names  of  ths 
various  weights. 

(b)  The  Litre  is  the  unit  of  all 
measures  of  capacity.  It  is  a cubic 
decimetre  = 16.028  cubic  inches,  or 
about  If  pint  imperial  of  water  nearly, 
A litre  weighs  exactly  1,000  grammes, 
or  1 kilogramme,  at  32  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  with  a 30-inch  barometer. 
As  in  the  weights,  so  here  we  have 
the  same  prefixes — namely,  the  milli- 
litre, cenlillitre,  decilitre,  litre,  deca- 
litre, hectolitre,  kilolitre,  and  myrialitre 
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— the  proportions  of  which  will  readily 
be  understood. 

745.  The  Utensies  necessary  for 
the  domestic  compounding  of  drugs, 
are — 1st,  small  scales  and  weights;  2nd, 
glass  measures ; 3rd,  o Wedgwood  mor- 
tar; 4th,  a spatula  or  two,  and  a 
slab  of  glazed  earthenware.  These  are 
generally  arranged  in  a medicine  chest, 
which  is  made  mth  compartments  to 
contain  them  as  well  as  the  drugs  most 
commonly  used,  or  likely  to  be  required 
at  short  notice. 

(а)  The  Scaees  and  Weights  which 
are  used  for  this  purpose  are  of  brass, 
and  only  capable  of  weighing  drachms, 
scruples,  or  grains.  The  marks  em- 
ployed aie  given  in  the  tables,  so  that 
by  their  aid  any  prescription  may  be 
made  out  by  those  who  understand 
the  rudiments  of  Latin,  remembering 
always  that  the  numerals  are  Roman, 
the  final  (i)  being  written  with  a tail, 
thus,  (xij).  In  addition  to  these,  (ss) 
stands  for  half;  and  (a  or  ana)  for 
qf  each ; (II)  being  the  abbreviation  for 
misce,  mix ; and  (e  or  cum),  in  English 
with,  being  frequently  used. 

(б)  Glass  Measures  are  of  two 
sizes,  called  the  drop  measure  and  the 
ounce  measure.  The  former  is  tall  and 
thin,  and  is  divided  into  60  minims, 
the  whole  being  marked  at  the  top 
with  the  sign  used  for  the  drachm  (5). 
The  ounce  measure  generally  contains 
about  three  or  four  ounces,  and  is 
divided  into  drachms  (3),  ounces  (5), 
and  table-spoonfuls,  each  of  which  last 
are  equal  to  half  an  ounce.  For  these 
glasses,  which  are  intended  for  domestic 
use,  it  is  always  better  to  have  them 
marked  ivlth  the  signs  used  by  apothe- 
caries on  one  side  of  the  scale,  and  on 
tlie  other  with  tea-spoonful  equal  to 
one  drachm,  dessertspoonful  equal  to 
two  drachms  and  a half,  and  table- 
STXxaful  equal  to  half  an  ounce.  In 
this  way,  the  variation  in  the  capacity 
of  differently-shaped  spoons  does  not 
affect  the  dose  of  medicines,  as  they 
inay  always  be  measured  out  by  the 
g ass  measure,  and  will  then  give  an 
accurate  result. 

(c)  The  Wedgwood  Mortar  is 
employed  for  dissolving  any  saline 


matter  or  extract  in  water  or  other 
fiuid  when  time  is  of  consequence ; or  it 
may  be  used  for  mixing  powders  when 
dry,  or  for  incorporating  together  ex-  | 
tracts  or  powders,  so  as  to  form  a mass 
for  piUs.  For  regular  dispensing,  a 
brass  mortar  is  used  for  the  last  pur- 
pose; but  the  Wedgwood  make  is 
quite  sufficient  for  domestic  use.  When 
strong  mineral  acids  or  nitrate  of  silver 
are  employed,  a glass  mortar  is  the  1 
proper  article. 

(d)  A Slab  of  Earthenware  and 
A Spatula  are  necessary  for  mixing 
together,  and  afterwards  dividing,  pov/- 
ders,  pills,  and  ointments.  A small 
spatula  is  useful  for  powders  and  pills, 
while  a larger  one  is  required  for  oint 
ment.  When  a compound  powder  has 
been  well  mixed  in  the  mortar,  or,  if 
small,  on  the  slab  with  the  spatula,  it 
is  more  easily  divided  into  equal  por- 
tions by  means  of  the  spatula,  various 
simple  methods  being  adopted — as,  for 
instance,  either  by  heaping  up  similar 
little  heaps  of  powder  in  the  papers, 
adding  to  one,  and  subtracting  from 
another,  until  all  are  alike — or  else  by 
spreading  out  the  powder  and  patting 
it  flat,  after  which  the  spatula  is  drawn 
across  it  in  straight  lines,  according  to 
the  number  required.  In  making  pills, 
a mass  of  a proper  consistence,  in  point 
of  tenacity,  is  first  made,  either  in  the 
mortar  or  on  the  slab  ; and,  by  means 
of  syrup,  confection,  or  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients 
This  mass  is  then  rolled  out  into  a 
long  thin  roll  with  the  spatula ; after 
which  it  is  first  halved,  and  then  again 
subdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  &c.,  | 
until  the  desired  number  of  portions  j 
corresponding  with  the  intended  pills  ; 
is  obtained.  These  being  more  or  less  1 
square  in  form,  are  each, rolled  between 
the  fingers  until  they  become  round, 
using  magnesia  or  liquorice  powder  in 
all  these  operations,  to  prevent  them 
sticking  to  the  spatula,  slab,  or  fingers. 

A pill  machine  is  employed  by  those 
who  make  large  numbers  of  pills, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  for  domestic 
use.  Ointments  are  merely  rubbed  on 
the  slab  with  the  spatula  until  the  vari- 
ous ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixeA 
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SEcr.  8. — List  or  Drugs  suited  to  Domestic  Use,  and  T,\ules  of  ruo- 

PORTIONATE  DOSES  FOR  DIFFERENT  AGES, 

From  Gaubius,  <tc. 


Under 

} year  l-16th  of  a full  dose 

1 ..  l-12th  

1 

Kianpln. 
;..  1|  ... 

2 

2 

l-8th  „ 

u 

2 

...  2J  ... 

...  31  ... 

4 

3 

l-Oth  

4 

’ 

l-5th  „ 

2i 

4 

6 

10 

15 

20 

30 

28 

25 

7 

' 

l-3rd  „ 

” 

7 

14 

' 

Lhalf  „ 

” 

6 

...  10 

20 

2-3rd8  „ 

” 

8 

...  13 

21 

12 

...  20  ... 

At 

63 

ll-12lhs  „ 

” 

11 

...  18  ... 

10 

...  16  ... 

100 

2-3rds  

8 

...  13  ... 

20 

The  following  is  another  Table:— 

Age— Ycnrs SO  ...  05  ...  60  ...  26-40  ...  20  ...  16  ...  12  ...  S ...  5 ...  2 

l>oscs j ...  } ...  } ...  1 ...  I ...  i ...  f ...  J ...  8 ...  i 

Months 12  ...  0 ...  2 to  1 

Doses  l-6th  ...  l-8th  ...  l-15th,  l-24th 

Adult  women  require  about  8-4ths  the  full  dose  of  men. 


Sex,  temperament,  constitutional 
strength,  and  the  habits  and  idiosyn- 
crasies of  individuals  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Nor  does  the  same  rule 
apply  to  all  medicines.  Calomel,  for 
instance,  is  generally  borne  better  by 
children  than  by  adults ; while  opium 
affects  them  more  powerfully,  and  re- 
quires the  dose  to  be  diminished  con- 
siderably below  that  indicated  in  the 
above  tables. 

746.  Acacia  Gum. — Emdesfromthe 
baric  of  various  species  of  acacice ; im- 
ported from  Egypt  and  different  parts  of 
jifrica. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — Irregular 
fragments  of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
semi-transparent,  insipid,  inodorous, 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Emollient 
and  soothing. 

(c)  Used  in  catarrhs  and  other  irri- 
tations of  mucous  membranes  ; also  to 
suspend  insoluble  substances  in  liquids. 

(d)  Dose. — Half  a drachm  upwards. 

747.  Acid. — An  union  of  oxygen 
with  some  other  substance,  and  having 
a sour  taste. 

748.  Acid,  Acetic. — Vinegar  dis- 
tilled from  wood,  and  purified. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — Limpid, 
colourless,  volatile ; odour,  pungent  and 
fragrant ; taste,  acid ; specific  gravity, 
1.048. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 


escharotic ; but  when  diluted  with  water, 
cooling. 

(c)  Used  in  lotions  for  cooling  pur- 
poses, diluted  ivith  water ; also  in  ring- 
worm and  removing  warts. 

(d)  Dose. — It  is  not  given  internally, 
except  in  combination  with  other 
remedies. 

749.  Acid,  Acetic  (diluted).  — Di- 
luted acetic  acid,  prepared  from  the  acid, 
par.  748. 

(o)  Physical  properties. — A clear  acid 
fluid ; specific  gravity,  1.008. 

(6)  Therapetttical  effects. — Astringent, 
antiphlogistic,  diaphoretic,  and  anti- 
septic. It  is  useful  in  making  the 
acetate  of  lead  more  soluble.  E.x- 
temally,  it  is  stimulant  in  its  full 
strength,  or  when  mixed  with  water, 
cooling. 

(c)  Used  in  fevers  internally ; or  as 
a gargle  with  capsicum ; or  as  an  inha- 
lation in  sore  throat.  A useful  lotion 
when  mixed  with  spirit  and  water,  in 
bruises,  sprains,  and  bums. 

(d)  Dose. — Half  drachm  to  1 drachm. 

760.  Acid,  Carbolic. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — T'le  pure 
anhydrous  acid  is  in  long  colourless 
prismatic  crystals,  often  showing  a 
shade  of  pink  or  mauve  colour  after  a 
time.  It  deliquesces  when  expo.'cd  to 
air,  soon  becoming  liquid.  Its  smell 
resembles  that  of  tar.  It  is  very  poison- 
ous, and  is  caustic  and  antiseptic.  The 
impure  ismore  or  less  tinged  with  brown. 
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(6)  Therajieutical  effects. — Not  used  in- 
toinally.  ExternaUy  caustic  and  anti- 

**^c)  U*«d  in  toothache  and  in  foul  ulcers, 
also  as  a disinfectant.  (See  Appendix.) 

751.  Acid,  Citric, prejjared/romf/je 
juice  of  lemons. 

(0)  Physical  properties. — Sharp  acid 
taste,  -white  semi-transparent  crystals 
of  a rhomhoidal  shape.  Specific  gravity ; 
1.617  ; decomposed  by  heat ; soluble 
in  twice  their  weight  of  cold,  and  half 
their  weight  of  boiling  water. 

(6)  Therapeutical  e/ec<s.— Antiphlo- 
gistic, refrigerant,  and  antiseptic. 

(c)  Used  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
complaints;  dissolved  in  water  as  a 
substitute  for  lemon  juice,  and  added 
to  soda  to  form  the  common  effervescing 
draught. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  one  scruple; 
15  grains  of  the  acid  neutralize  20 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  to  form 
the  effervescing  draught. 

762.  Acid,  Gallic,  prqiared  from 
galls. 

{a)  Physical  properties. — A powder 
of  a nearly  .colourless  semi-crystalline 
appearance,  dissipated  by  heat,  dis- 
solves in  water  and  spirit. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — ^Astringent. 

(c)  Used  in  discharges  of  blood  and 
in  iarrhoea,  and  in  other  mucous  dis- 
charges. Also  in  hemorrhoids. 

(d)  Dose. — 2 to  6 grains.  As  an 
injection  half  a drachm  dissolved  in 
one  ounce  of  water ; as  an  ointment, 
20  grains  are  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
lard,  ivith  the  addition  of  80  or  40 
grains  of  powdered  opium. 

763.  Acid,  HYDRocHLORic,/>j'mer(?/ 
called  muriatic  acid,  obtained  from 
common  salt. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Emits  . a 
white,  acrid,  and  suffocating  vapour, 
on  exposure  to  the  air ; taste  intensely 
acrid  and  caustic;  colourless,  when 
pure ; but  usually  is  of  a straw  colour 
from  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
or  nitrous  acid.  Specific  gravity,  lie. 

Not  used  hi  its  full  strength. 

754.  Acid,  Htdrociiloric  (diluted). 
— The  above  add,  mixed  with  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — The  same 
as  the  full  acid,  but  weaker,  wliich  see. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.— Torac,  anti- 
septic, and  partiaUy  diuretic,  by  pro- 
moting all  the  secretions. 

(c)  Used,  when  combined -with  diluted 
nitric  acid,  in  affections  of  the  liver ; 
also  with  bitters,  to  prevent  the  gene- 
ration of  worms ; in  gargles  for  sore 
throat. 

(d)  Dose. — 20  minims  to  40. 

755.  Acid,  Hydroctaotc  (diluted). 

(o)  Physical  properties.  — A trans- 
parent, colourless,  and  limpid  fluid, 
■with  a strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Sedative, 
lowering  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
allaying  irritability  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

(o)  Used  in  coughs  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding hooping-cough ; in  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  and  neuralgia.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  useful  in  allaying  itching 
of  the  skin.  Too  powerful  for  domestic 
use. 

(d)  Dose. — 2 minims  to  3 in  almond 
mixture  or  bitter  infusion.  If  the  full 
action  is  required,  it  should  be  given 
with  distilled  water.  Poisonous  in 
large  doses. 

756.  Acid,  Nitric,  or  aqua-fortis. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — Very  acid 
and  corrosive;  fumes  strongly  with  a 
suffocating  odour;  evaporates  entirely 
by  heat ; when  pure  colourless,  but 
often  yellowish  from  the  presence  of 
nitrous  acid;  absorbs  water  from  the 
air,  tinges  the  skin  yellow.  Specific 
gravity,  1.42. 

(б)  Jherapeuticed  effects.  — Strongly 
caustic. 

(c)  Used  only  externally,  for  the  re- 
moval of  excrescences — such  as  warts, 
also  for  certain  ulcers  not  commonly 
met  -with,  and  for  carious  teeth,  all  re- 
quiring the  greatest  care. 

757.  Acid,  Nitric  (diluted). — 2he 
above  mixed  toith  nine  times  its  bulk  of 
distilled  water. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — ^The  same  as 
the  above,  varying  only  in  degree. 
Specific  gravity,  1.082. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Tonic,  anti- 
septic, and  when  given  with  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  useful  in  torpid  cenr- 
dition  of  the  liver. 

(c)  Used  as  a drink,  largely  diluted, 
in  typhus  fever  (1  drachm  to  a pint  of 
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water),  in  chronic  affections  of  the  liver, 
and  dyspepsia. 

(d)  Dose. — 5 minims  to  20. 

768.  Acid,  Sulphuric,  or  oil  of 
vitriol. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — A dense, 
transparent,  colourless,  very  acid,  and 
oil-like  fluid,  inodorous,  and  excessively 
corrosive ; attracts  water  from  the  air. 
Specific  gravity,  1.843. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant 
and  escharotic. 

(c)  Used  for  the  bites  of  venomous 
animals. 

769.  Acid,  Sulphuric  (,diluted). — 
The  above  mixed  with  about  eleven  times 
its  bulk  qf  water. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — Strong  acid 
taste,  inodorous,  colourless,  and  trans- 
parent. Specific  gravity,  1.103. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Tonic,  as- 
tringent, and  antiseptic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia ; also  to  check 
sweatings,  salivation,  and  diarrhoea ; 
likewise  as  a gargle. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  minims  to  30,  diluted 
hu-gdy  (2  drachms  to  8 ounces),  as  a 
gargle,  with  honey,  sage,  &c. 

7 CO.  Acid,  Tartaric. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Colourless, 
imperfect  crystals,  inodorous,  very  acid, 
soluble  largely  in  water. 

(Jf)  Therapeuticalqffects. — Refrigerant, 
antiseptic,  diuretic,  and  slightly  aperient. 

(e)  Used  in  fevers,  &c.,  with  some 
soda  or  potass,  as  an  effervescing 
draught,  instead  of  citric  acid ; the 
proportions  being  the  same  (see  Citric 
Acid). 

(d)  Dose. — 16  grains  to  25. 

761.  iETHER,  Sulphuric. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — A limpid, 
volatile,  inflammable  fluid,  without 
colour,  produces  great  cold  by  evapo- 
ration i taste,  peculiar,  but  hot  and 
pungent;  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
readily  so  in  alcohol.  Specific  gravity, 
750.  Dissolves  camphor,  resin,  caout- 
chouc, and  fat. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — A diffusible 
stimulant,  afterwards  narcotic  and  anti- 
spasmodic;  externally  cooling;  when 
inhaled  producing  anscsthesia. 

(c)  Used  in  hysteria,  faintings,  asthma, 
and  other  spasmodic  complaints. 

(d)  Dose.— 20  minims  to  00  in  water. 


702.  Aloes,  Barbadoes. — The  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  cut  lea/of  the  aloe 
spicata;  imported  from  the  Cape  eff  Qood 
Hope  and  Jf'est  Pidies. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  Of  a dark 
brown  colour,  and  shining  resinous 
surface,  with  a strong  disagreeable 
odour,  and  very  bitter  taste ; very 
difficult  to  powder,  and  soluble  in 
diluted  alcohol. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — A stimu- 
lating purgative,  producing  its  chief 
effects  on  the  lower  bowels.  Apt  to 
produce  and  aggravate  hemorrhoids. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  and  in  head- 
affections  ; also  as  a common  purgative. 

(d)  Dose. — One-fourth  of  a grain  to 
5 grains,  well  powdered,  or  dissolved 
in  hot  water. 

7G3.  Aloes,  Hepatic. — An  uncer- 
tain species. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — A liver- 
brown  coloured  extract,  opaque,  with  a 
dull  and  waxy  fracture ; taste  very 
bitter;  smell  peculiar,  but  not  fragrant; 
powder  of  a golden  colour. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — ^A  stimu- 
lant aperient,  somewhat  stomachic 
and,  like  the  last,  apt  to  engender 
hemorrhoids. 

(c)  Used  like  the  last. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 grain  to  5 grains,  pre- 
pared as  above. 

764.  Aloes,  Socotrixe. — Another 
doubtful  species  of  aloe. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — A brittle 
extract,  with  a bitter  taste ; of  a 
reddish-broivn  colour  and  aromatic 
odour.  The  fracture  is  usually  smooth 
and  shining,  but  sometimes  a little 
rough.  Easily  reduced  to  a powder 
of  a golden-yellow  colour.  Soluble  in 
water  and  spirit. 

(б)  (c)  (d)  The  same  as  the  preceding 
article. 

765.  Alum. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A semi- 
transparent, rough,  irregular  mass  of 
saline  matter;  taste,  acid-astringent. 
Soluble  in  18  parts  of  water  at  60 
degrees,  and  in  a little  more  than  an 
equal  weight  of  water  at  212  degrees. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Astringent 
and  styptic. 

(c)  Used  internally  in  hemorrhages 
and  mucous  discharges ; externally,  as 
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a wash  in  opthalmla,  or  ns  a gargle  in 
relaxed  uvula, 

(d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  20. 

76G.  Almonds,  Oil  of Obtained 

from  the  almond. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — An  in 
odorous  and  tasteless  oil,  of  a straw 
colour;  easily  mixed  with  water  to 
form  an  emulsion,  with  yolk  of  egg  or 
mucilage ; soon  spoiled  by  exposure  to 
the  air. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Demulcent. 

(c)  Used  in  cases  of  irritant  poison- 
ing; also  in  bronchitis,  mixed  with 
other  remedies. 

767.  Almonds,  Sweet. 

(а)  Physical  pn-opes-ties. — Soft,  oily, 
and  sweet  taste ; kernels  brown  out- 
side, white  within. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Demul- 
cent. 

(c)  Used  in  emulsion  for  slight 
chronic  coughs. 

768.  Ajimonia,  only  used  in  solu- 
tion, except  in  combination  with  acids. 

769.  Ammonia,  Liquor  of. — Am- 
monia condensed  in  water. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A stimulat- 
ing solution,  with  a strong  smell  of 
ammonia;  acts  on  the  skin  with  the 
power  of  a blister,  or  when  reduced  in 
strength  as  a rubefacient  only. 

_ (h)  Therapeutical  gTecte.— Stimulat- 
ing, diaphoretic,  anti-acid,  when  given 
internally ; externally,  ii-ritant  and 
escharotic. 

(c)  Used,  when  largely  diluted,  in 
Ihmtings,  asphyxia,  hysteria,  spasms, 
acidities  of  the  stomach ; and,  exter- 
nally, as  an  irritant  of  the  skin. 

(d)  Dose. — 5 minims  to  15. 

770.  Ammonlv,  Muriate  op. — Now 
called  the  hydrochlorate. 

(а)  Physical  properties A solid 

scmi-crystaUino  mass,  with  a cool’ 
acrid,  and  penetrating  taste.  Subli- 
mates at  300  degrees.  Soluble  in  three 
parU  of  cold  water,  and  in  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water ; also  in  five 
parts  of  alcohol. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.  — SllKlitlv 

dSe  '^“Phoretlc^nd 

Sg  rubefacient  and 

^utcr,  for  indolent  tumours  and  for 


chilblains  ; also  to  procure  a low  tem- 
perature, as  a freezing  powder. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  30. 

771.  Ammonia,  Sesqui-Carbonate 
OF. — Ammonia  united  with  carbonic 
add. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — A mass  of 
irregular  crystals,  somewhat  resem- 
bling white  sugar,  but  more  trans- 
parent and  striated.  Smell,  pungent ; 
taste,  sharp  and  alkaline;  soluble  in 
four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water ; 
becomes  opaque  and  friable  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Stimu- 
lating, antispasmodic,  diaphoretic,  and 
anti-acid. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  and 
aU  diseases  requiring  a rapidly  actin-^ 
dilfusible  stimulant ; externaUy,  to  the 
nostrils  in  syncope. 

Id)  Dose.— I grains  to  5,  in  pills,  or 
dissolved  in  any  fluid. 

772.  Ammoniacum,Gum. — A natural 
exudation  from  the  Coshah  plant. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— In  irregular 
dry  masses,  and  tears;  of  a yellow 
colour  externally,  internally  white- 
odour,  peculiar;  taste,  nauseous,  sweet, 
and  bitter;  forms  emulsion  with  water 
of  a whity-brown  colour;  soluble  in 
vinegar  and  alcohol. 

(b)  Therapeutical  ejTects.— Stimulat- 
ing, expectorant. 

(0)  Used  in  asthma,  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  especially  in  old  people. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  30,  in  Dills 

or  emulsion.  ^ 

773.  Aniseed,  Oil  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— An  oil  of  a 
bright  straw  colour,  resembUng  the 
seeds  in  taste  and  smeH.  ° 

(.b)  Therapeutical  e/fects.— Carmina- 
tive and  stomachic ; also  slightly  anti- 
spasmodic. ^ 

(c)  Used  in  flatulence  and  coliev 
pains ; also  for  infants  and  childre.  ' 
when  griped. 

id)  Dose. — 3 to  5 minims,  rubbed 
down  with  sugar  or  mucilage. 

774.  Antimony,  Potassio-tah- 
trate  of. — Tartar  emetic. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A colour- 
less, transparent,  inodorous,  crv-stallized 
salt,  with  a slightly  metaUlo  taste, 
soluble  in  fifteen  times  its  weight  cf 
Q 
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cold  water,  and  twice  its  weight  of 
boiling  water;  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol, 
but  soluble  in  proof  spirit  or  wine. 
The  aqueous  solution  becomes  decom- 
posed by  keepung. 

(6)  Tkerapeutlcdl  effects. — Emetic  in 
large  doses ; diaphoretic  in  small  ones ; 
expectorant,  slightly  aperient  and  al- 
terative; externally  applied,  produces 
a crop  of  pustules. 

(c)  Used  to  evacuate  the  stomach ; 
also  in  pneumonia  in  large  doses ; 
as  a diaphoretic  in  cutaneous  diseases. 
Externally  applied  in  the  form  of 
an  ointment,  to  produce  counter-irri- 
tation. 

(d)  Dose. — As  an  emetic,  1 grain  to 
4 grains  in  solution  ; in  pneumonia, 

a grain  to  1 grain,  often  repeated  ; as 
an  epcpectorant  or  diaphoretic,  ^ of  a 
grain  to  J a grain. 

775.  Asafceteda,  Gdm. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A mass  of 
irregular  pieces,  varying  in  colour  from 
red  or  reddish-bro^vn  to  white ; odour 
resembling  garlic,  but  more  fetid ; taste, 
bitter,  and  sliglitly  acrid ; difficult  to 
powder,  milcss  rubbed  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  Forms  a milky  mixture 
with  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Antispas- 
modic,  expectorant,  anthelminthic. 

(c)  Used  in  hysteria,  flatulence,  colic, 

&c. 

(d)  Dose. — 5 to  10  grains. 

77G.  Bismuth,  Trisnitrate  or. — 
The  metal  bismuth  united  with  nitric 
acid. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A white, 
tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Antispas- 
modic,  stomachic,  and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  attended  with 
pain  of  the  stomach,  and  water-brash. 

(d)  Dose. — 6 to  10  grains. 

777.  Boil-vx. — Biborate  effsodn. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Sweetish, 
shining,  efflorescent  crystals,  soluble  in 
twelve  parts  of  cold,  and  two  parts  of 
boiling,  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  ^ects. — Absor- 
bent, cooling,  and  alterative. 

(c)  Used  in  intestinal  irritation  of 
infants.  Externally  applied  to  thrush, 
and  to  cutaneous  disegses. 


(dj  Dose.-~6  grains  to  30.  Exter- 
nally applied,  dissolved  in  eight  times 
its  weight  of  honey  or  mucilage. 

778.  BncHU. — Leaves  of  the  Batffiu. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Leaves  of 
a strong  peculiar  smell,  and  slightly 
bitter  but  earthy  taste ; of  an  olive 
colour  on  the  upper  surface,  pale  aud 
rugose  below,  where  they  are  studded 
ivith  minute  glands. 

(b)  Therapeutical  ^ects. — ^Tonic,  di- 
uretic, and  sudorific;  exerting  also  a 
peculiarly  soothing  effect  upon  the 
bladder  and  kidneys. 

(c)  Used  in  gout  and  rheumatism, 
but  chiefly  in  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  bladder. 

779.  Caxamute  (prepared).  — A 
native  carbonate  of  zinc. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  — A dull, 
pink  powder ; heavy',  and  insoluble  in 
water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Astringent 
and  absorbent. 

(c)  Used  extensively  to  heal  sores. 

780.  C.,u.0MEr..  — (See  Mercury, 
Chloride  or.) 

781.  Camphor.  — A peculiar  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  distillation  from  the 
wood  of  the  laurus  camphora. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — In  large 
white  semi-transparent  cakes,  with  a 
strong,  peculiarly  fragrant,  and  aro- 
matic odour ; taste,  bitter  and  acrid ; 
feels  unctuous  to  the  touch;  when 
broken  presents  a foliated  or  crystallized 
structure ; is  volatile,  so  as  to  disappear 
entirely  in  course  of  time;  insoluble 
in  water;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
acetic  acid,  and  the  flxed  oils. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
diaphoretic,  sedative;  externally, sooth- 
ing 

(0)  Used  in  hysteria,  asthma,  chorea, 
and  generally  in  spasmodic  diseases ; 
externally,  in  muscular  pains,  bruises, 
&c. 

(d)  Dose. — 3 grains  to  5,  in  pills. 
When  dissolved  in  water  as  camphor 
mixture,  the  quantity  is  scarcely  ap- 
preciable. 

782.  Cantharides. — Blistering fiics. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — An  oblong 

green  and  . gold  body,  with  black  an- 
tenna: ; odour,  fetid  and  pungent ; 
taste,  acrid. 
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(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
diuretic,  and  blistering. 

(c)  Used  internally  by  medical  men, 
but  not  adapted  for  domestic  exhibi- 
tion, being  highly  dangerous  when 
employed  in  improper  cases.  Exter- 
nally used  as  a blister ; or  to  cause 
counter-irritation  in  a milder  form ; 
or  to  produce  growth  of  hair. 

783.  Canthaeides,  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — A dai-k 
brown  solution,  very  pungent,  and 
rapidly  vesicating. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Nearly  the 
same  as  the  plaster,  but  more  rapid  ; 
and  perhaps  not  quite  so  successful  in 
producing  a copious  discharge  of  serum. 

(c)  Used  for  the  same  diseases,  and 
with  the  same  view ; but  brushed  on 
to  the  skin  with  a glass  brush  sold  for 
the  puipose. 

784.  Cautiiaeides,  Peastek  or. — 
Plistering  plaster.  Sometimes  prepared 
in  the  form  of  a tissue  paper,  imbued 
with  the  active  principle. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — ^The  plaster 
is  a firm  preparation  requiring  the 
warmth  of  the  hand  to  enable  it  to  be 
spread  upon  leather  or  calico.  It  soon 
spoils  by  keeping ; and  if  more  than  a 
month  old  should,  after  spreading,  be 
dusted  over  with  powdered  cafttharides. 

(ti)  The  therapeutical  ^cct  of  this 
plaster  is  to  raise  the  cuticle  from  the 
cuti.s  producing  at  the  same  time  a 
largo  secretion  under  the  form  of 
serous  fluid.  The  time  occupied  va- 
ries from  8 hours  to  12,  or  even  more. 
In  babies  the  blister  should  always  be 
carefully  watched  from  the  expiration 
of  the  former  of  these  periods ; after 
which  it  often  rises  rapidly,  and  if 
allowed  to  remain  on  longer  would  be 
liable  to  produce  severe  ulceration  of 
the  skin. 


786,  C.VPSICUM. 

(o)  Physical  properties.— 'Renici  of  i 

red  colour,  and  an  extremely  pungen 
odour  and  taste,  which  is  yielded  t( 
alcohol,  ether,  vinegar,  and  water.  . 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.— Slunulaat 
Btomachic,  and  rubefacient. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  flatulence ; ex- 

rewl’^*  ingredient  in  gargles  foi 
relaxed  sore  throat. 


(d)  Pose 3 grains  to  5 grains,  in 

pills ; 2 drachms  to  8 ounces  of  vine-- 
gar  form  the  strength  for  using  as  a 
gargle  diluted  largely  with  water. 

786.  Caeaway  Seeds. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — Seeds  of  a 
warm,  aromatic,  and  pungent  taste, 
and  a peculiar  aromatic  odour.  Their 
qualities  are  taken  up  partly  by  water, 
and  completely  by  alcohol. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Carmina- 
tive and  stomachic. 

(c)  Used  in  flatulent  colic,  and  to 
prevent  the  griping  of  purgatives. 

(d)  Pose. — 5 to  15  grains. 

787.  Caeaway,  Oil  of,  is  prepared 
from  the  above,  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes. 

id)  The  dose  is  1 or  2 minims. 

788.  Caedasiom  Seeds. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — Seeds  with 
a grateful  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm 
pungent  taste ; the  active  principle 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Carmina- 
tive, cordial,  stomachic,  and  stimulant. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  flatulent  colic 
of  children,  and  to  remove  the  griping 
properties  of  infants’  aperients. 

(d)  Pose. — 5 to  10  gi'ains  in  powder. 

789.  Caedamoms,  Tinctdee  of. — 
The  above  seeds  macerated  in  spirit  of. 
wine. 

790.  Cascaeilla  Baek. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A bark  in 
curled  pieces  or  short  quUls,  which 
break  ivith  a resinous  fracture ; exter- 
nally of  a greyish  colour,  internally 
brownish  red ; odour,  aromatic  and 
agreeable;  when  burnt  emits  a smell 
resembling  musk  ; taste,  warm,  bitter, 
and  aromatic ; yields  its  virtues  to 
water  in  part,  and  completely  to  proof 
spirit. 

(b)  Therapeutical  eifecto.— Stimulant, 
Stomachic,  and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  flatulent  colic, 
chronic  dysentery,  and  gangrene. 

(d)  Pose. — 20  to  SO  grains  of  this 
powder  three  or  four  times  a day. 

791.  Castor  Oil,  obtained  from 
ricinus  communis. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A.  pale, 
yellow-coloured,  transparent,  and  viscid 
oil,  with  a faint  odour  and  nauseous 
taste. 
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(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — ilildly 
aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  colic  and  in  those  cases 
of  constipation  wliich  will  not  bear 
drastic  purgatives ; also  for  mixing 
with  gruel  for  the  ordinary  enema. 

(d)  Dose. — A tea-spoonful  to  one  or 
two  table-spoonfuls;  an  ounce  is  the 
proper  quantity  for  mixing  witli  gruel 
to  make  an  enema. 

792.  Catechu. — An  extract  of  the 
wood  of  the  acacia  catechu  from  India. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Inodorous, 
sweetish,  mucilaginous,  astringent,  and 
bitter ; colour,  dark  brown  ; soluble  in 
water  and  alcoliol. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Mild,  un- 
Irritating,  powerfully  astringent,  styptic. 

(c)  Used  in  diarrhoea  and  in  internal 
hemorrhages  ; also,  locally,  as  a gargle 
in  relaxed  uvula  or  sore  throat. 

(d)  Dose. — 15  to  20  grains  in  powder. 

793.  Cerate. — A species  of  oint- 
ment made  rather  hard  with  wax. 

(A)  Simple  Cerate. — Add  20  ounces 
of  melted  wax  to  a pint  of  olive  oil, 
and  mix  while  warm,  stirring  till  cold. 

(n)  Cerate  or  Calajiixe. — Mix 
seven  ounces  and  a half  of  melted  wax 
with  a pint  of  olive  oil ; then  remove 
them  from  the  fire,  and  when  they 
begin  to  thicken,  add  seven  ounces  and 
a half  of  calamine,  and  stir  constantly 
until  they  cool. 

(c)  Cerate  of  Cantharides. — Mix 
an  ounce  of  finely  powdered  cantha- 
rides with  six  ounces  of  spermaceti 
cerate. 

(D)  Cerate  oe  Spermaceti. — Melt 
together  eight  ounces  of  white  wax 
and  ten  of  spermaceti ; then  add  a 
pint  of  olive  oil,  and  stir  together  till 
they  cool. 

(E)  Cerate  of  Acetate  of  Lead. — 
Melt  four  ounces  of  white  wax  in  eight 
fluid  ounces  of  olive  oil ; then  gra- 
dually add  four  drachms  of  powdered 
acetate  of  lead,  previously  rubbed 
■with  two  fluid  ounces  of  olive  oil,  and 
stir  -with  a spatula  till  they  unite. 

(F)  Cerate  of  Eesin.— Mix  to- 
gether fifteen  ounces  each  of  rosin  and 
wax,  and  melt  them  over  a slow  fire ; 
then  add  a pint  of  olive  oil,  and  press 
the  cerate,  while  hot,  through  a linen 
cloth. 


( G ) C0.MPOUXD  SoAi*  Cerate. — 
Boil  fifteen  ounces  of  powdered  oxide 
of  lead  with  a gallon  of  vinegar  over 
a slow  fire,  constantly  stirring  them 
until  they  unite ; then  add  ten  ounces 
of  soap,  and  boil  again  in  a similar 
manner  till  all  the  moisture  is  evapo- 
rated; lastly,  mix  -with  them  12} 
ounces  of  wax,  previously  melted  in  a 
pint  of  olive  oil. 

794.  Chalk,  Prepared.— 
carbonate  of  lime,  rubbed  into  a fine 
powder  and  washed. 

(o)  Physical  properties. — An  inodo- 
rous, insipid,  ■white,  friable  powder, 
heavy,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anti-acid, 
astringent,  and  absorbent. 

(c)  Used  in  acidities  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  to  correct  the  irrita- 
tion which  is  established  in  diarrhoea ; 
externally,  as  a mild  application  to 
sores  and  bums. 

{d)  Dose. — 10  to  15  grains. 

795.  Chamomile  Flowers. 

(o)  Physical  properties. — The  flowers 
are  small,  ■\vith  a strong  fragi'ant  odour, 
and  bitter  aromatic  taste,  joined  with 
some  slight  degree  of  warmth.  AVater 
and  alcohol  both  absorb  the  virtues  of 
this  plant. 

(5)  Therapeutical  effects. — Tonic,  sto- 
machic and  carminative.  The  warm 
infusion,  when  weak,  is  emetic;  ex- 
ternally soothing. 

(c)  ITsed  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  flatu- 
lence, and  also  to  work  off  emetics. 

(d)  Dose  of  the  powder — 30  to  40 
grains  twice  a day. 

796.  Charcoal,  Anijial. — Procured 
by  burning  bullock's  blood  or  botics. 

(o)  Physical  properties. — A black,  in- 
sipid, light  powder,  which  removes 
colouring  matters. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Decolo- 
rant and  antiseptic. 

797.  Chloral  Hvdrate. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — An  op.'iquo 
white  solid,  resembling  .a  melon  in 
smell.  Soluble  in  w.ater  and  aleohol. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Sedative, 
anodyne,  and  antispasmodic,  in  small 
doses  stimulant.  Not  followed  by  the 
ill  effects  of  opium. 

(c)  Said  to  prevent  sea-sickness.  U sod 
in  neuralgia,  asthma,  hooping  cough,  &c. 
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(d)  Dose. — From  10  to  15  or  20  grains. 
(Seo  Appendix.) 

70S.  Chloride  of  Lime. — A combina- 
tion of  chlorine  and  lime — propaiy 
chlorinated  lime. 

(а)  Physical  pn-operties.  — A white, 
semi-transpai'ent  powder;  pungent 
bitter  taste;  gives  out  the  peculiar 
smell  of  chlorine ; is  deliqueut,  and 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

(б)  Therapeutical  ^ccts.  — Slightly 
tonic,  strongly  antiseptic,  and  destruc- 
tive to  noxious  effluvia. 

(c)  Used  either  in  powder  or  solu- 
tion, in  scrofulous  swellings,  and  other 
glandular  tumours,  combined  with 
bitters  or  alteratives  ; also  as  a disin- 
fectant. 

(d)  Dose.— 5 to  10  grains  twice  a 
day. 

799.  Chloride  of  Zinc. — A combinor 
tion  of  zinc  with  chlorine. 

(o)  Physical  properties.  — In  solid 
pieces,  snow-white,  inodorous;  hav- 
ing a strongly  styptic  and  metallic 
taste. 

(6)  Therapeutical  ejects.— Powerfully 
caustic,  destroying  the  vitality  of 
the  part  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact, and  causing  very  severe  pain. 
In  solution,  it  is  used  as  a disin- 
fcctot,  appearing  to  act  more  ener- 
getically tlian  chlorinated  soda  or 
lime,  with  a less  disagreeable  odour  of 
chlorine. 

(c)  XTsed  as  a caustic  in  . cancer 
md  fungoid  disease ; in  solution,  it 
is  applied  to  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  to  mucous  membranes,  but  re- 
quires great  caution  in  its  use.  As 
a disinfectant,  it  must  be  largely  di- 
luted. 


800.  Chloralum. 

(а)  Physical  properties.— An  aqueous 
solution  of  chlorido  of  aluminum, 

(б)  Therapeutical  (fTects.—A  good  anti- 
septic and  disinfeetant. 

purposes  as 

chloride  of  lime. 

800  a.  ClILOKODYNE. 

“Cdioine  now  very 

rs 


801.  Chloroform. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — A colour- 
less fluid,  with  a pleasant  smeU,  some- 
what resembling  peach  blossoms ; in- 
soluble in  water ; evaporates  quickly. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant; 
followed  by  a sedative  eflect,  rapidly 
produces  amesthesia. 

(c)  Used  to  relieve  sickness,  or  in 
some  painful  conditions  of  the  stomach, 
but  not  adapted  for  domestic  exhibition. 
Externally,  it  relieves  pain,  when  con- 
fined by  spongio-piline,  but  it  often 
blisters.  Applied  to  a carious  tooth  on 
cotton,  it  gives  intense  pain  at  the 
moment,  but  afterwards  afibrds  great 
relief.  It  requires  caution  in  its  em- 
ployment, to  prevent  inhaling  its  va- 
pours to  a dangerous  extent. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 to  5 minims  suspended 
in  mucilage ; externally,  it  is  applied 
in  its  usual  condition. 

802.  Cinchona  Bark  (yellow). 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — Larger, 
thicker,  and  less  rolled  than  the  pale 
bark.  Extevnally  of  a brownish  yellow, 
and  internally  of  a cinnamon  brown. 
The  fracture  is  fibrous;  taste  bitter, 
and  less  aromatic  than  the  pale,  with 
scarcely  any  degree  of  astringency. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Astringent, 
tonic,  antiseptic,  and  febrifuge. 

(c)  Used  in  typhoid  fevers,  and  in  all 
low  states  of  the  system,  being  in  such 
cases  superior  to  quinine. 

.(d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  50,  in  wine 
or  wine  and  water. 

803.  Cinchona  Bark  (pale). 

(a)  Physical  properties. — In  pieces 
five  or  six  inches  long,  flat,  or  con- 
voluted ; externally,  of  a grayish-brown 
colour,  frequently  covered  with  lichens ; 
mternally,  of  a bright  cinnamon  hue  ; 
fractuTG,  smooth  and  even  ; powder  of 
a yellow-orange  colour;  taste,  bitter 
and  astringent ; odour,  peculiar  but 
aromatic. 

(c)  (d)  The  same  as  the  pale,  but 
not  so  efficacious. 

804.  Cinchona  Bark  (red). 

(a)  Physical  properties.^  Commonly 

in  thick  flat  convoluted  pieces,  covered 
with  a rough,  entire,  reddish-brown 
epidermis,  on  which  lichens  are  often 
attached  ; fracture,  short  and  smooth ; 
inner  structure,  fibrous,  and  of  a oin- 
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namon  colour;  taste  more  bitter  and 
astringent  than  either  the  yellow  or 
pale  barks. 

(i)  (c)  (d)  The  same  as  the  yellow 
and  pale  barks ; but  supposed  by  some 
to  be  more  stomachic. 

805.  Cinnamon. — Bark,  oil,  and 
water,  used  as  a wiu'm  and  cordial  spice 
to  prevent  the  griping  of  purgatives,  &c. 

806.  CocHiNEAi,. — All  insect  dried 
and  imported  from  Mexico,  Ac. 

(o)  Physical  properties. — In  irregular 
and  roundish  masses,  one  or  two  lines 
in  length ; blackish  red  externally, 
purple  red  internally;  inodorous;  taste, 
acrid,  bitter,  and  astringent;  imparts 
a beautiful  red  colour  to  water  and 
alcohol. 

(6)  The  therapeutical  effects  are  said  to 
bo  diuretic,  sudorific,  and  antispasmo- 
dic,  but  of  more  than  doubtful  efficacy. 

(c)  Used  with  carbonate  of  potass  as 
a popular  remedy  for  the  hooping- 
cough  ; principally  employed  as  a 
colouring  agent. 

(iZ)  Dose. — ^ to  J a grain,  in  powder 

807.  CoD-LiVEii  Oil.  — Prepared 
from  die  liver  of  the  cod-Ush. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — An  oil  of 
three  different  colours:  pale  yellow, 
pale  brown,  and  dark  broivn.  The  pale 
brown  appears  to  possess  the  highest 
virtues. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — ^Nutritive, 
and  acting  also  on  the  general  system 
from  containing  very  small  doses  of 
iodine  and  bromine. 

(c)  Used  largely  in  consumption,  in 
which  it  seems  to  act  by  keeping  up 
the  supplies  rendered  necessary  by  the 
waste  caused  by  the  discharge  from  the 
lungs ; also  in  other  exhausting  diseases. 

(dj  Dose. — 1 drachm  carried  up  to  4 
in  any  convenient  vehicle,  as  infusion 
of  cloves. 

808.  CoLCHicoM. — The  root  and 
seeds  ofcolchicum  autumnale. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — The  root  is 
the  underground  stem  or  cormus,  about 
the  size  of  a walnut,  rounded  on  one 
size,  flattened  on  the  other ; internally 
white,  solid,  fleshy,  and  succulent, 
with  an  acrid  bitter  taste.  The  seeds 
are  small,  spherical,  and  dark-brown 
in  aolour,  without  smell,  and  with  a 
bitter  acrid  taste;  internally  white. 


and  consisting  of  a minute  embryo, 
lodged  in  a homy  elastic  envelope 
that  is  not  readily  powdered. 

(b)  Therapeutical  ^ects. — Diuretic, 
sudorific,  sedative,  purgative,  and 
emetic. 

(c)  Used  in  gout,  rheumatism,  dropsy, 
and  in  inflammatory  diseases  generally, 
in  which  it  supersedes  the  necessity  for 
bleeding ; but  requiring  great  care  in 
its  exhibition,  as  it  depresses  the 
system  sadly,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for 
domestic  use. 

(d)  Dose. — 3 grains  to  5. 

809.  CoLocYNTH. — The  peeled  fruit 
of  the  bitter  cucumber. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — A white, 
soft,  porous,  medullary  substance,  in- 
vesting the  seeds;  with  an  intensely 
bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous  taste. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Powerfully 
aperient. 

(o)  Used,  ivith  warm  cordial  spices, 
as  an  ordinary  aperient  {see  Extracts). 

810.  Confections  are  soft  and  gene- 
rally sweet  preparations  intended  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  remedies,  by  com- 
bining them  in  a form  suitable  for  the 
stomach.  The  chief  are  as  follows : — 

(A)  Confection  of  Al.monds,  in- 
tended to  be  kept  for  making  almond 
emulsion,  but  scarcely  required  for 
domestic  use,  as  the  blanched  almonds 
may  at  all  times  be  readily  rubbed 
down  in  the  mortar  with  a little  sugar, 
and  the  emulsion  has  a much  more 
fresh  and  agreeable  taste  than  if  pre- 
pared from  stale  confections.  Six  or 
eight  almonds  will  make  half  a pint  of 
emulsion. 

(B)  Confection,  Ahomatic,  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  a number  of  spices 
together  with  sugar ; but  as  it  is  sold 
by  the  druggists  in  a much  better  and 
cheaper  form  than  it  can  be  prepared 
at  home,  it  is  useless  to  give  the  for- 
mula here.  It  is  intended  as  a cordial 
addition  to  chalk  mixture,  &c.,  and  is 
used  in  diarrhoea,  hysteria,  and  dys- 
pepsia ; the  dose  being  10  to  20  grains. 

(c)  Confection  of  Opium  is  also 
sold  by  the  druggists.  It  contains  X 
grain  of  solid  opium  in  36,  and  is 
therefore  a remedy  not  to  be  trifled 
with ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  innocent  form  in  whiob 
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opium  can  be  given  for  domestic  use, 
especially  in  diarrhoea,  or  colicy  pains. 
The  dose  is  from  10  to  20  grains,  be- 
yond which  no  one  should  go  'without 
further  medical  advice. 

(D)  Confection  of  Pepper,  a 
strongly  spiced  article,  prepared  and 
sold  by  the  druggists,  and  possessing 
carminative  and  stomachic  powers.  It 
is  used  in  the  dyspepsia  of  the  aged, 
and  in  chronic  internal  hemorrhoids. 
The  dose  being  ^ drachm  to  1 draclim. 

(E)  Confection  of  Hoses,  employed 
ns  a useful  form  for  making  up  pills  ; 
its  properties  being  said  to  be  slightly 
astringent  and  tonic,  but  not  so  as  to 
be  appreciated  easUy. 

(F)  Confection  of  Senna,  is  a pre- 
paration of  senna  leaves,  powdered  and 
mixed  with  coriander  seeds,  liquorice, 
figs,  tamarinds,  prunes,  and  sugar.  It 
is  mildly  laxative,  and  used  in  habitual 
costiveness,  and  for  hemorrhoids;  the 
dose  being  1 drachm  to  2 or  3. 

811.  CoNUJM  (HenUocJc). — The  leaves 
of  conium  maoulatum,  an  indigenous 
plant. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — Hasahea'vy 
narcotic  smell,  with  a bitter,  nauseous, 
and  herbaceous  taste ; colour,  dull 
green ; powers  soon  destroyed  by  light. 
Should  be  gathered  just  as  the  plant 
comes  into  flower,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  or  in  a stove. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Sedative, 
narcotic ; in  some  cases  alterative, 
and  even  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  scirrhous  and  cancerous 
affections  externally,  and  internally 
for  neuralgia  and  pulmonary  com- 
Ijlalnts ; also  in  the  scrofulous  com- 
plaints of  children,  especially  in  op- 
thalmia ; in  all  cases  requiring  great 
caution ; externally  as  a poultice, 
made  by  scalding  the  fresh  leaves. 

(d)  Dose. — 2 to  3 or  4 grains. 

812.  Copaiba  Balsam. 

(o)  Physical  properties. — A liquid  of 
a transparent  yellowish  colour,  and 
peculiar  smell  and  taste,  which  is, pun- 
gent, acrid,  and  nauseous ; when 
fresli,  of  the  consistence  of  linseed  oil, 
gradually  becoming  thicker  by  expo- 
eure  to  the  air,  till  at  last  it  is  as  solid 
as  resin ; soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol. 

Q>)  Therapeutical  efeete.— Stunulant, 


diuretic,  purgative  in  large  doses ; allays 
Irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  especially  those  of  the  urinary 
passages. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis,  spas- 
modic asthma,  hooping-cough,  and  in 
chronic  inflammations,  of  the  bladder, 
&c. 

(d)  Pose. — 10  minims  to  30  in-  emul- 
sion, or  in  the  gelatine  capsules  in 
which  it  is  sold. 

813.  Copper,  Sulphate  of. — Plue 
stone.  A union  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
copper. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Bright  blue 
crystals,  eflloresceut ; taste,  metallic 
and  styptic ; soluble  in  twice  its  weight 
of  water  at  60  degrees. 

(1)  Therapeutical  effects. — ^Tonic, 
astringent,  antispasmodic,  emetic,  and 
caustic. 

(c)  Used  internally  in  diarrhoea, 
epilepsy,  hysteria ; externally,  dissolved 
in  water,  as  a collyrium  in  opthalmia, 
to  old  indolent  ulcers ; and  in  its  solid 
state  as  a mild  caustic. 

(d)  Pose. — This  should  never  be  ad- 
ministered internally  without  medical 
advice ; externally,  it  may  be  useful. 

814.  CoRLVNDER  SEEDS  are  used 
largely  as  a warm  kind  of  spice. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Globular; 
slightly  striated,  of  a yellowish-brown 
colour, -and  agreeable  odour.  The  taste 
is  sweetish,  but  somewhat  acrid  and 
aromatic. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Sthnula- 
ting,  stomachic,  and  carminative. 

(c)  Used  principally  to  cover  the 
taste  of  other  medicines,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  irritating  effects. 

(d)  Pose. — 15  grains  to  30. 

815.  Creasote. — A peculiar  liquid 
prepared  from  pyroxylic  oil. 

(0)  Physical  properties. — An  oily, 
colourless,  transparent  fluid ; with  a 
disagreeable  smell,  resembling  some- 
what the  odour  of  badly-smoked  meat. 
It  burns  with  a smoky  flame.  'With 
water  at  68  degrees,  it  combines  in  two 
distinct  and  separate  portions;  one 
stronger  than  the  other,  so  as  to  require 
agitation  immediately  before  use. 

(1)  Therapeutical  effects Tonic,  sto- 

machic, diaphoretic,  antiseptic,  imd 
styptic. 
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(c)  Used  internally  in  phthisis ; also 
In  troublesome  vomiting,  from  any 
csause  not  readily  understood,  as  sea- 
sickness, or  that’  occurring  in  preg- 
nancy. Externally,  to  carious  teeth, 
malignant  sores,  and  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 to  4 minims  in  alcohol 
and  water,  two  or  three  times  a day ; 
or  made  into  a pill  with  crumb  of 
bread. 

816.  Decoction. — A preparation  of 
vegetable  substances  b.y  boiling  in 
water,  and  straining  off  the  fluid  for 
present  use. 

(a)  Decoction  or  Aloes  (com- 
pound). 

(a)  Boil  7 drachms  of  liquorice,  1 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  potass,  IJ 
drachm  of  socotrine  aloes,  drachm 
of  bruised  myrrh,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  saffron,  in  Ij  pint  of  distilled 
water,  down  to  a pint,  and  strain : 
then  add  7 fluid  ounces  of  compound 
tincture  of  cardamom. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stomaclxic, 
stimulant,  aperient ; acting  chiefly  on 
the  lower  bowels.  (See  Aloes.) 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  habitual  con- 
stipation, jaimdice,  &c. 

(ft)  Dose. — J ounce  to  1 ounce. 

(b)  Decoction  of  Babley  (barley 
vater.) 

(a)  Wash  2 J ounces  of  pearl  barley ; 
then  boil  them  in  half  a pint  of  water 
for  a short  time.  Throw  this  water 
away,  and  pour  on  the  barley  4 pints 
of  hot  water ; boil  slowly  down  to  2 
pints,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Soothing 
and  nourishing. 

(e)  Used  as  a diluent  drink  in  fevers, 
and  in  inflammation  of  mucous  sur- 
faces, especially  those  of  the  urinary 
organs. 

(c)  Decoction  or  Barley  (com- 
pound). 

(а)  Boil  2 pints  of  barley  water  (see 
par.  B)  with  2j  ounces  of  sliced  figs, 

4 drachms  of  bruised  fresh  liquorice, 
2^  ounces  of  raisins,  and  a pint  of 
water,  down  to  2 pints,  and  strain. 

(б)  (c)  The  same  as  the  last,  but,  in 
addition,  laxative. 

(D)  Decoction  of  Broom  (com- 
pound). 


(a)  Take  J an  ounce  of  broom,  ^ an 
ounce  of  juniper  berries,  and  J an 
ounce  of  bruised  dandelion,  boil  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  down  to  a 
pint,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Diuretic, 
and  slightly  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  dropsy. 

(d)  Dose. — ounce  to  2 ounces, 
twice  or  thrice  a day. 

(E)  Decoction  of  Cinchona  (jjel- 
loto,  pale,  or  red. 

(a)  Boil  10  drachms  of  bruised  yellow, 
pale,  or  red  cinchona  in  a pint  of  water 
for  ten  minutes,  in  a closed  vessel ; then 
strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Antiseptic, 
astringent,  tonic,  febrifuge. 

(c)  Used  in  fever,  malignant  sore 
throat,  dyspepsia. 

(d)  Dose. — Ij  to  3 ounces  twice  or 
thriee  a day. 

(F)  Decoction  of  Dandei.ion. 

(a)  Boil  4 ounces  of  bruised  dande- 
lion in  1^  pint  of  distilled  water  to  a 
pint,  and  strain.  ^ 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Diiu-etic, 
slightly  aperient,  and  specially  acting 
on  the  liver. 

(c)  Used  in  torpid  conditions  of  the 
liver,  jaundice,  habitual  constipa- 
tion, &c. 

(<Q  Dose. — 2 or  3 ounces  twice  or 
thrice  a day. 

(G)  Decoction  of  DcLCAiiARA. — 
( Woody-nightshade). 

(a)  BoU  ten  drachms  of  dulcamara 
in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  doivn  to 
a pint,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Diuretic 
and  diaphoretic. 

(c)  Used  in  dropsy  and  cutiineous 
diseases. 

(d)  Dose. — J ounce  to  1 ounce  two 
or  three  times  a day. 

(n)  Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss. 

(a)  Boil  6 drachmsjof  Iceland  moss 
in  a pint  and  a half  of  w’ater  down  to 
a pint,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Tonic, 
emollient,  slightly  astringent 

(c)  Used  in  consumption  and  dysen- 
tery. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 to  2 ounces, 

(I)  Decoction  of  Logwood. 

(a)  Boil  10  drachms  of  sliced  log- 
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wood  iu  pint  of  water  to  a pint, 
and  strain. 

(&)  Therapeutical  effects. — Astringent 
and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  diarrlioea  and  dysentery. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 ounce  to  2 ounces  after 
each  action  of  tire  bowels. 

(j)  Decoction  of  Oak  Bark. 

(а)  Boil  10  dracluns  of  oak  bark 
bruised  in  2 pints  of  water  down  to 
a pint,  and  strain. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Astringent. 

(c)  Used  as  an  injection  in  prolapse 

of  the  anus,  and  other  relaxed  con- 
ditions of  mucous  membranes. 

(K)  Decoction  of  Porpy-HEADS. 

(a)  Boil  5 ounces  of  bruised  poppy- 
heads  in  5 pints  of  water  for  a quarter 
of  an  liour,  and  strain. 

0)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anodyne 
and  soothing. 

(c)  Used  as  a fomentation  in  painful 
swellings  and  inflammations. 

(l)  Decoction  of  Quince  Seeds. 

(а)  Boil  two  drachms  of  quince  seeds 
in  a pint  of  water,  in  a tiglitly  covered 
vessel,  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Demulcent. 

(c)  Used  in  thrush,  and  irritable  con- 
ditions of  the  mucous  membrane. 

(M)  Decoction  of  SatvSapariuoa 
{simple). 

(а)  Boil  5 ounces  of  sarsaparilla  in 
4 pints  of  w'ater  to  2 pints,  and  strain. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — ^Alterative, 
diaphoretic,  and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  cutaneous  diseases,  cliro- 
nic  rheumatism,  and  scrofula. 

(d)  Dose. — 2 ounces,  twice  or  thrice 
a day. 

(N)  Decoction  of  Sarsap.uulla 
{compound). 

(a)  Mix  4 pints  of  boiling  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla,  10  drachms  of  sliced 
sassafras,  10  drachms  of  guaiacum- 
wood  shavings,  10  drachms  of  bruised 
stick-liquorice,  and  3 dracluns  of  me- 
*ereon-bark ; boil  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  strain. 


(6)  (c)  {d)  Therapeutical  effects. — The 
s^e  as  the  last,  but  warmer,  and  there- 
fore better  suited  to  weak  stomachs. 

(0)  Decoction  of  Starch. 

(a)  nub  4 drachms  of  starch  with  a 
pint  of  water  gradually  added,  then 
boU  for  a short  Ume,  till  it  thickens. 


(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Soothing, 
(c)  Used  chiefly  as  a clyster  in 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  opium  in  some  form. 

817.  Digitalis. — A medicine  in  no 
case  lit  for  domestic  use,  being  a very 
powerful  sedative,  and  cumulative  in 
its  eflects,  so  that  a dozen  small  doses 
repeated  at  intervals  ivill  act  as  strongly 
as  if  all  had  been  given  at  once. 

818.  Dill  AVater. — Dreparedfrom 
dill  seeds  by  distillation. 

{a)  Physical  properties. — An  aro- 
matic odour,  with  a pungent  agree- 
able taste. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Carmina- 
tive and  stimulant. 

(c)  Used  in  the  flatulence  and  grip- 
ings  of  children. 

{dj  Dose. — ^ drachm  to  ^ ounce. 

819.  Dulcamara,  Woody-nightshade. 
(See  Decoction  of.) 

820.  Elaterium. — A powerful  ca- 
thartic, and  entirely  unfit  for  domestic 
use. 

821.  Extract. — A vegetable  decoc- 
tion boiled  doivn  till  the  water  is  nearly 
all  evaporated.  Very  useful  for  making 
pills. 

(a)  Extract  of  Colocynth. 

(o)  (&)  (c)  (See  Colocynth.) 

{d)  Dose. — 5 to  10  grains. 

(B)  Extract  of  Dandei.ion.— Pre- 
pared  from  the  decoction  of  dandelion, 
and  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

{d)  Dose. — 1 scruple  to  1 drachm. 

(c)  Extract  of  Gentian. 

(а)  Made  from  the  gentian  root. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Tonic  and 
stomachic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia. 

{a)  Dose. — 5 to  20  grains. 

(D)  Extr,vct  op  Henbane.— Pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  of  hyoscyamus 
niger. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — An  extract 
of  a dingy  olive  colour,  and  a peculiar, 
disagreeable  smell ; taste,  bitterisli  and 
saline. 

(&)  Therapeutical  effects.— '^txeotic, 
anodyne,  and  antispasmodic. 

_ (c)  Used  instead  of  opium,  in  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system,  or  mucous 
surfaces,  or  in  combination  with  pur- 
gatives to  prevent  their  griping,  ns  it 
docs  not  cause  constipation. 
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(d)  Dose. — 5 to  8 grains. 

(E)  Extract  or  Hop. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — A dark- 
coloured  bitter  extract,  without  much 
smell. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Tonic  and 
sedative. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  dyspepsia  and 
loss  of  sleep. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  to  15  grains. 

(f)  ExTmvcT  OF  Lettdce. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — An  extract 
of  a dark  bro^vn  colour,  and  narcotic 
odour ; taste,  bitter. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Harcotio 
and  diaphoretic. 

(c)  Used  instead  of  opium,  but  not 
of  any  great  service,  as  it  is  very  imcer- 
tain  in  its  operation. 

(d)  Dose 5 grains  to  10. 

(o)  Extract  of  Saksapariixa 
(liquid). — Prepared  from  sarsaparilla, 
and  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
decoction.  It  is  sold  both  as  a simple 
and  compound  extract. 

(d)  Dose. — 30  drops  to  1 drachm 
two  or  three  times  a day  in  water. 

822.  Galls. — Produced  on  the  young 
branches  of  the  gall-oak,  from  the  punc- 
ture of  the  ovipositor  of  a small  insect. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — ^Two  kinds 
are  soid,  one  of  which  is  inferior  in 
quality,  being  of  a blackish-blue  or 
deep  olive  colour,  with  unequal  warty 
surface;  astringent  bitter  taste,  and 
hard  to  break.  The  other  kind  is  of  a 
whitish  colour,  smooth  surface,  very 
austere  bitter  taste,  being  easily  broken, 
less  compact,  and  of  larger  size. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Astrin- 
gent and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  protracted  diarrhoea  and 
intestinal  hemorrhage  ; also  in  relaxed 
conditions  of  the  fauces  and  rectum ; as 
a local  application. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  20,  with 
aromatics,  thrice  a day.  An  infusion 
may  be  used  for  relaxation  of  the 
fauces,  &c.  An  ointment  is  prepared 
by  mixing  1 drachm  of  the  powder 
wth  1 ounce  of  lard ; but  that  made 
with  galiic  acid  is  superior  to  it. 

823.  Gamboge.—^  gum  resin,  qf 
a purgative  nature,  but  too  powerful  for 
domestic  use. 

824.  Gentian  Boot. 


(а)  Physical  properties. — A root  usu- 
ally sold  in  siices;  inodorous;  intensely 
bitter ; externally  brown,  twisted,  and 
wrinkled ; internally  yellow,  spongy, 
and  flexible ; properties  readily  im- 
parted to  wine,  spirit,  or  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  ^ects. — Tonic  and 
stomachic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  and  general 
want  of  tone. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  20. 

825.  Goaiacum  "Wood  and  Eesin. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  The  wood 
is  hard  and  ponderous ; dark  olive 
brown  within;  whitish  towards  the 
bark ; peculiar  acid  aromatic  scent ; 
taste,  ivarm  and  bitter.  The  resin  ex- 
ndes  spontaneously  from  the  tree ; is 
semi-transparent,  of  a greenish  colour ; 
breaks  with  a vitreous  fracture ; nearly 
tasteless  at  first,  bnt  soon  producing  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  throat ; melts 
when  heated,  at  the  same  time  emitting 
a pretty  strong  odour. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
diaphoretic,  and  purgative. 

(c)  Used  in  clironic  rheumatism  and 
cutaneous  diseases. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  20  in  pills, 
or  to  make  an  emulsion. 

820.  Horse-radish  (tAe/resA  root). 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — Pungent 
odour ; biting,  acrid  taste ; communi- 
cates its  active  principles  partially  to 
water,  but  completely  to  alcohol. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
diuretic,  sudorific,  emetic. 

(c)  Used  in  paralytic  aflcctions  and 
chronic  rheumatism. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 to  2 drachms,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  or  made  into  an  infusion 
(see  par.  g.) 

827.  Iceland  Moss. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Inodorous, 
mucilaginous,  tough,  bitter. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Demulcent, 
tonic,  and  nourishing. 

(c)  Used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
decoction. 

828.  Infusion. — A preparation  by 
steeping  in  boiling  water,  and  after  a 
time  straining. 

(A)  Infusion  of  Duenu. 

(a)  Macerate  an  ounce  of  buchu  in 
a pint  of  boiling  water  for  four  hours, 
in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain: 
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(5)  (c)  The  same  as  buchu  (par.  778). 

id)  Dose. — 1 ounce  to  2 ounces  three 

or  four  times  a day. 

(B)  INFOSIOK  OF  CaLUMBA. 

la)  (6)  (fl)  (d)  The  same  as  chamomile, 
which  see  (par.  795). 

(c)  Infusion  of  Cascakllla. 

(a)  Macerate  ij  ounce  of  bruised 
cascarilla  in  a pint  of  boiling  water 
for  two  hours,  in  a covered  vessel,  and 
strain. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stomachic 
and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  diarrlfcea,  and 
general  debility. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 ounce  to  2. 

(D)  Infusion  of  Chamomile.  — 
Chamomile  tea. 

(o)  Macerate  five  drachms  of  chamo- 
mile flowers  in  a pint  of  boding  distUled 
water  for  ten  minutes,  in  a closed 
vessel,  and  strain. 

(J)  Therapeutical  effects. — Tonic,  sto- 
machic ; emetic,  when  warm ; exter- 
nally soothing. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  and  to  assist 
the  operation  of  emetics. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 to  2 ounces.  For  emetic 
purposes,  a weaker  infusion  is  used  in 
large  quantities. 

(E)  Infusion  of  Cloves. 

(а)  Macerate  3 drachms  of  bruised 
cloves  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

(б)  Therapeutical  ciTects.— Stimulant, 
stomacliic,  slightly  tonic. 

(c)  Used  as  a vehicle  for  more  active 
tonics,  especially  cod-liver  oil. 

(d)  Dose. — I ounce  to  2 or  3. 

(F)  Infusion  of  Gentian  (com- 
pound). 

(а)  Macerate  2 drachms  of  sUced 
gentian,  2 drachms  of  dried  orange- 
peel,  and  4 drachms  of  lemon-peel,  in 
a pint  of  boiling  water  for  tin  hour,  in 
a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

(б)  Therapeutical  ejects. —Stomachic 
and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  and  general 
debility. 

(d)  Dose. — to  2 ounces  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

(c)  Infusion  of  IIouse-hadisii  (coin- 
pound). 

(a)  Macerate  anounce  of  horse-radish, 
•heed,  and  an  ounce  of  bruised  mustai  d- 


seed  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for  two 
hours,  iu  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
Then  add  a fluid  once  of  the  compound 
spirit  of  horse-radish. 

(6)  (c)  The  same  as  in  par.  826. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 to  3 ounces  three  or 
four  times  a day. 

(H)  Infusion  OF  Linseed  (compound). 
— Idnseed  tea. 

(а)  Macerate  six  drachms  of  bruised 
linseed  and  ten  drachms  of  sliced  fresh 
liquorice,  in  a pint  of  boiUng  water,  for 
four  hours,  near  the  fire  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Soothing, 
especially  to  the  mucous  passages. 

(o)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis  and 
strangury. 

(d)  D6'se. — Ad  libitum. 

(I)  Infusion  of  Orange  Peel  (com- 
pound). 

(а)  Macerate  half  an  ounce  of  dried 
orange  peel,  two  drachms  of  lemon 
peel,  one  draclim  of  cloves,  bruised, 
in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  in  a covered  vessel,  and 
strain. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects, — Stimulant, 
stomachic,  and  tonic. 

(o)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  remedies. 

(d)  Dose. — One  ounce  to  two  or  three, 
at  short  intervals. 

(J)  Infusion  of  Quassia. 

(a)  Macerate  ten  scruples  of  quassia 
sliced,  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  for 
two  hours,  in  a covered  vessel. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Tonic  and 
stomachic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 J to  2 ounces. 

(K)  Infusion  of  Khubarb. 

(a)  Macerate  3 drachms  of  sliced 
rhubarb  root  in  a pint  of  boiling  water 
for  two  hours,  in  a covered  vessel,  and 
strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stomachic, 
tonic,  and  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  accompanied 
with  constipation,  especially  iu,  com- 
bination with  gentian. 

(d)  Dose. — J ounce  to  1 J ounce. 

(L)  Infusion  of  Poses  (compound). 

(a)  Put  3 drachms  of  the  dried  red 

rose  leaves  into  a pint  of  boiUng  water 
then  add  a fluid  drachm  and  a half  of 
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diluted  Hidphurio  acid.  Macerate  for 
two  hours  and  strain  the  liquor ; lastly, 
add  six  drachms  of  sugar. 

(6)  Therapeuticaleffects. — Astringent, 
refrigerant,  and  antiseptic. 

(c)  Used  as  a drink  in  fevers ; also  as 
a vehicle  for  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
quinine,  &c. 

(d)  Dose. — to  2 ounces. 

(.M)  Infusion  of  Senna  (.compound). 
— Senna  tea. 

(а)  Macerate  15  drachma  of  senna 
leaves,  and  4 scruples  of  bruised  ginger, 
in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour, 
in  a closed  vessel,  and  strain. 

(б)  Therapetitical  effects. — ^Aperient, 
(c)  Used  as  a vehicle  for  more  active 

purgatives,  which  it  assists  ; or  by  itself 
as  a mild  purgative. 

{(t)  Dose. — 1 to  3 ounces. 

(N)  Infusion  of  Valerian. 

(а)  Macerate  half  an  ounce  of  vale- 
rian in  a pint  of  boilng  water  for  half 
an  hour,  in  a closed  vessel,  then  strain. 

(б)  nerapeutkal  effects. — Antispas- 
modic  and  tonic. 

(c)  Used. in  hysteria. 

(d)  Dose — to  2 ounces. 

829.  Iodine. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — A material 
of  a solid,  opaque,  bluish-black  colour, 
semi-metallic  lustre  ; pungent  odour, 
similar  to  chlorine ; acrid  taste.  It 
stains  the  skin  of  a yellowish-brown 
colour,  destroys  vegetable  colours;  with 
starch,  strikes  a blue  colour;  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water;  soluble  in  rectified 
spirit. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
exercising  a peculiar  eflect  in  producing 
absorption  of  unnatural  growtlis.. 

(c)  Used  in  enlarged  glands,  and 
generally  in  chronic  enlai'gements  of 
other  bodies. 

(d)  Dose. — It  is  not  fit  for  domestic 
use  in  this  form,  nor  indeed  in  any  other. 

830.  Iodide  of  Potassium.  (See 
Potassium,  Iodide  of.) 

831.  Ipecacuanha  (ttfi  root). 

(o)  Physical  Properties. — In  pieces  of 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  with  a 
resinous  fracture ; an  acrid,  aromatic, 
and  somewhat  bitter  taste ; slightly 
nauseous  ; peculiar  odour  ; yields  its 
active  principle  to  water,  spirit,  and 
■joine. 


(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Emetic^ 
diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  acting 
peculiarly  on  the  liver. 

(c)  Used  as  an  emetic ; also  as  an 
expectorant  in  bronchitis,  asthma,  &c. ; 
as  a nauseate  in  pneumonia,  diarrhoea, 
dysentery ; as  a diaphoretic  in  various 
diseases ; and  in  torpid  liver,  to  promote 
its  proper  secretions. 

(d)  Dose. — As  an  emetic,  15  to  30 
grains ; as  a nauseate,  2 to  4 grains ; 
as  a diaphoretic,  1 grain,  with  a small 
dose  of  opium  ; as  an  expectorant,  or 
for  torpid  liver,  ^ to  1 grain. 

832.  Iron  or  Steel. — The  metal 
combined  with  various  acids,  and  also 
■with  oxygen  in  the  form  of  oxyde. 
The  most  usual  forms  are  the  carbo- 
nate, sulphate,  citrate,  and  iodide. 

833.  Jalap  {the  root). 

(а)  Physical  properties. — Thin  trans- 
verse slices,  or  round  masses;  solid, 
hard,  and  heavy;  dark-gray  colour; 
striated  appearance ; sickly  smell ; 
taste  sweetish,  but  nauseous. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Actively 
aperient  and  diuretic;  generally  pro- 
ducing nausea. 

(c)  Used  in  obstinate  constipation, 
worms,  dropsy ; requires  a carminative 
to  prevent  griping  and  nausea 

(d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  30. 

834.  Lard  is  used  extenudhj  in  the 
preparation  of  ointments,  camtics.  See. 

835.  Lemon-peel  (juice  and  essence). 

(a)  Produced  from  the  lemons  as 
imported. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — The  peel  is 
aromatic,  stomachic,  and  slightly  tonic. 
The  essence  is  stimulant.  The  juice  is 
antiscorbutic,  antiseptic,  tonic,  and 
diaplioretic,  in  large  quantities. 

(c)  The  juice  is  used  with  great  suc- 
cess in  gout  and  rheumatism.  IVilh 
soda  and  potass  it  forms  the  ordinary 
eflervescing  draught.  (See  Soda,  Car- 
bonate OF.) 

(cl)  Dose  of  the  juice  for  gout,  &c. 
Half  an  ounce  every  two  or  threo 
hours  on  an  empty  stomach. 

836.  Liniment. — A stimulating  ex- 
ternal application,  intended  to  be  rubbed 
in. 

(a)  Liniment  of  Ammonia. — Harts- 
horn  and  oil. 

(a)  To  1 fluid  ounce  of  the  solutioa 
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of  ammonia,  add  2 fluid  oimces  of  olive 
oil,  and  shake  together. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects, — Stimulant 
and  rubefacient. 

(c)  Used  in  sore  throat  externally, 
and  chronic  rheumatism  with  friction. 

(b)  Liniment  of  Camphok. 

(а)  Dissolve  1 ounce  of  camphor  in 
4 fluid  ounces  of  olive  oil. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  rheumatism  with 
friction. 

(c)  Liniment  of  Camphor  (com- 
pound). 

(a)  Dissolve  2j  ounces  of  camphor 
and  1 drachm  of  oil  of  lavender  in  17 
fluid  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  ; 
then  add  3 fluid  oimces  of  the  strong 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  shake  well 
together. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  with  fnetion,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  simple  liniment,  but  it  is 
more  powerful. 

(D)  Liniment  of  Opium. — Sold  ready 
prepared, 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anodyne. 

(c)  Used  in  local  pains,  and  to  bruises. 

(E)  Liniment  of  Soap. — Sold  ready 
prcpared'by  the  druggists. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
neuralgia;  and  as  a vehicle  for  other 
more  active  rubefacients. 

(F)  Liniment  of  Turpentine. 

(a)  Shake  well  together  2 ounces  of 
soft  soap,  and  an  ounce  of  camplior, 
with  IG  fluid  ounces  of  the  spirit  of 
turjientine,  until  mixed. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — ^Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  in  paralytic  affections  and 
chronic  rheumatism ; also  to  bums  and 
scalds. 

837.  Liquor. — A solution  intended 
to  be  kept  ready  prepared  for  nse. 

(A)  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Am- 

»IONIA. 

(a)  Add  as  much  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  to  diluted  acetic  acid  (dis- 
t'dlcd  vinegar)  as  will  saturate  it,  which 
is  evidenced  by  the  cessation  of  the 
clfervesccnce. 

(b)  Therapeutical  e.fcc<s.  — Diapho- 
retie,  cooling,  and  diuretic. 

(C)  Used  in  all  febrile  conditions. 

(a)  Dose,— 2 to  4 drachms. 


(B)  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Lead. 

(a)  Sold  by  the  dmggists. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Sedative 
and  astringent  when  applied  exter- 
nally. 

(o)  Used  as  a lotion  to  inflamed  sur- 
faces when  largely  diluted  with  water. 
Goulard  water  is  prepared  from  it  by 
adding  a fluid  drachm  and  a half  of  it 
and  2 fluid  drachms  of  proof  spirit  to 
a pint  of  distilled  water. 

(c)  Liquor  of  Potass. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — ^A  colourless 
fluid ; inodorous ; taste  acrid  and  caustic ; 
feels  soapy  between  the  Angers. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anti-acid, 
diuretic,  alterative,  soothing  to  tlie 
mucous  membranes  when  diluted. 

(c)  Used  in  acidity  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels ; also  in  irritability  of  tlie 
stomach  and  of  the  bladder;  and  in 
cutaneous  diseases. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  drops  to  30  in  beer  or 
bitter  infusion. 

838.  Magnesia,  Carbonate  of. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — A solid, 
white,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anti-acid 
and  purgative. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  with  costive- 
ness, in  the  constipation  of  children 
and  delicate  grown  persons. 

(d)  Dose.—^  drachm  to  1 drachm  or 
2.  The  solution  is  used  very  exten- 
sively, as  prepared  by  Sir  John  Murray 
and  Mr.  Dinneford,  with  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  to  hold  the  magnesia  in 
solution.  The  dose  is  1 draclun  to  i 
ounce  or  1 ounce. 

839.  Magnesia,  Sulphate  of. 

Epsom  salts. 

(а)  Physicalproperties.—Small  pointed 
crystals,  of  a transparent,  colourless 
appearance  ; inodorous,  with  a dis- 
agreeable bitter  taste ; dissolves  readily 
in  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Purgative. 

(c)  Used  as  a cooling  laxative,  wash- 
ing the  bowels  out,  but  not  searching 
them. 

(d)  Dose. — I drachm  to  1 ounce. 

840.  Manna. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A pale  yel- 
lowish white  colour,  and  crystalline 
appearance ; taste,  sweet  but  sicldy ; 
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odour,  slightly  disagreeable.  Soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

(6)  Therapeutical  ejjecfs.  — Mildly 
aperient. 

(c)  Used  principally  for  infants,  or 
to  sweeten  aperient  draughts. 

(d)  Dose. — 2 ounces  for  adults,  1 to 
4 drachms  for  infants. 

841.  MAnsn  Mallows. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — A root, 
long  cylindrical ; grayish  without,  white 
within ; inodorous  ; taste,  sweetish. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Soothing. 

(c)  Used  to  make  a soothing  drink 

in  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
or  as  a fomentation,  boiling  the  leaves 
and  root  to  form  it. 

842.  lil'Ea.ciiTt.Y^andits  preparations. 
— ^The  pure  metal  is  not  used  in  medi- 
cine, except  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  amalgam  with  silver  introduced 
into  decayed  teeth. 

(A)  Mercury,  Ammonio-chloreoe 
OF. — White  precipitate. 

(o)  Physical  properties. — A white  in- 
odorous powder  ; insipid ; insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Used  ex- 
ternally only ; it  is  detergent. 

(c)  Used  for  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
for  destroying  lice,  &c.,  in  its  powdered 
condition. 

(B)  Mercury,  Bichloride  of. — 
Corrosive  sublimate. 

(a)  Too  powerful  for  domestic  use, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
vermin. 

(c)  Mercury,  Chloride  of. — Calo- 
mel. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A white 
semi-transparent  crj'staJJine  mass,  in- 
odorous, insipid,  and  insoluble  ; usually 
sold  as  a heavy  white  powder. 

(by  Therapeutical  ^ects. — Alterative, 
purgative,  and  producing  absorjition. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
liver  and  general  torpidity  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels;  in  dropsy,  in 
combination  with  other  medicines. 
A most  dangerous  medicine  when  em- 
ployed by  those  who  are  not  aware  of 
its  powerful  ctfects. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 grain  twice  a day  as 
an  alterative,  4 to  C grains  as  an 
aperient,  combined  with,  or  followed 
by,  some  mild  vegetable  purgative. 


(d)  Mercury,  Green  and  Red  Iodide 

OP. 

Two  strong  and  very  powerful  agents 
in  effecting  absorption  ; not  aiiapted 
for  domestic  use,  except  externally. 

(e)  Mercury,  Nitric-Oxide  of. — 
Red  precipitate. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — A powder  of 
a brilliant  red  colour,  insoluble  in  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant 
externally. 

(c)  Used  to  old  ulcers,  and  to  heal 
indolent  sores  of  all  kinds,  when  made 
into  an  ointment  with  lard.  (See 
Ointments.) 

(F)  Mercury,  with  Chalk.— ^Gra?/ 
poioder. 

(n)  Physical  properties.  — A heavy 
bluish-gray  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anti-acid, 
alterative,  mildly  laxative,  and  stimu- 
lating to  the  action  of  the  liver. 

(c)  Used  as  a mild  alterative  and 
stimulant  to  the  liver  in  children. 

(d)  Dose. — 6 grains  to  15  in  the  adult. 

843.  Mint-water. — Prepared  from 
pepper-mint  or  spear-mint. 

(a)  These  are  sold  in  the  shops. 

(&)  Therapeutical  effects.  Both  are 
carminative  and  slightly  stimulating. 
Spear-mint  water  is  also  diuretic. 

(c)  Used  as  a vehicle  for  other  re- 
medies. 

844.  MrxTURE. — A solution  gene- 
rally made  at  the  time  when  it  is  to  be 
used,  and  not  kept  ready  prepared. 

• (A)  Mixture  OF  Acacia. — Mucilage. 

(а)  Rub  10  ounces  of  bruised  acacia 
gum  with  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
gradually  poured  on  until  dissolved. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Soothing. 

(c)  Used  to  allay  irritation  of  mucous 
membranes,  as  in  bronchitis  and  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder ; also  to 
suspend  insoluble  substances. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 drachm  to  § ounce. 

(B)  Mixture  of  Almonds. — Emul- 
sion of  almonds,  prepared  from  the 
coifection  or  from  fresh  almonds.  (See 
Almonds.) 

(c)  Mixture  of  Ammoniacum. 

(«)  Rub  6 drachms  of  gum-anunonia- 
cum  with  a pint  of  distilled  water, 
gradually  added  until  properly  mixed. 

(6)  Therajumtical  effects. — Stimulant^ 
antispasmodic,  expectorant. 
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(c)  Used  in  cbronic  bronchitis,  espe- 
cially in  old  people,  and  asthma. 

((Q  Ztose.— ^ ounce  to  I ounce. 

(D)  Mixtuhe  of  C.-VMPHOB. — Cam- 
phor mixture. 

(а)  Kub  half  a drachm  of  camphor 
with  ten  minims  of  rectified  spirit ; 
then  add  gradually  a pint  of  distilled 
water,  and  strain  through  linen. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulat- 
ing, antispasmodic,  diaphoretic. 

(c)  Used  as  a vehicle  for  other 
remedies. 

(d)  Dosc.—l  or  ounce. 

(E)  Mixtuue  of  Chalk. 

(а)  Eub  i ounce  of  prepared  chalk 
and  3 drachms  of  sugar  with  l|^  fluid 
ounce  of  mixture  of  acacia,  and  8 fluid 
ounces  of  cinnamon  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anti-acid, 
absorbent,  and  astringent  when  given 
in  diarrhoea. 

(c)  Used  in  diarrhoea,  especially  when 
nnited  ndth  aromatic  confection  and 
opium,  or  catechu. 

(f)  Mixture  of  Guaiacum. 

(а)  Kub  3 drachms  of  powdered 
guaiacum  with  half  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
and  two  drachms  of  powdered  acacia ; 
to  these,  while  rubbing,  add  gradually 
a pint  of  cinnamon  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant 
and  diaphoretic. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

(<0  Dose. — 1 to  1^  ounce. 

(G)  Mixture  of  Iron  (compound). 

(a)  Eub  2 drachms  of  powdered 
myrrh  and  1 drachm  of  carbonate 
of  potass  with  a fluid  ounce  of  spirit 
of  nutmeg;  to  these,  while  rubbing, 
add  18  fluid  ounces  of  rose-water, 
2 drachma  of  pugar,  and  2j  scruples  of 
powdered  sulphate  of  iron.  Put  the 
mixture  in  a well-stoppered  bottle. 

(h)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stomachic, 
astringent,  tonic,  emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  in  chlorotic  girls,  and  also 
in  all  defective  secretions  of  young 
females. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 to  ounce. 

845.  Myrrh  (the  gum-resin,  usually 
powdered). 

(a)  Physieal  properties. — A powder 
y®'^°^‘®'I■bro^vn  colour ; an  agree- 
able, peculiar  odour ; bitter  and  slightly 
aromatic  taste ; partially  soluble  in 
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W'ater ; alcohol  dissolves  its  resin ; 
soluble  in  alkalies. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Tonic,  sti- 
mulant, expectorant,  emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  cliiefly  with  steel,  internally ; 
externally,  as  an  ingredient  in  tooth- 
powder. 

(d)  Dose. — 2 or  3 grains. 

8^6.  Ointment. — A greasy  vehicle 
for  medicinal  substances,  intended  to 
be  applied  to  the  skin. 

(A)  Ointment  of  Cheasote. 

(a)  Kub  half  a fluid  drachm  of  crea- 
sote  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  until  they 
are  incorporated. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant. 

(o)  Used  in  scald  heads,  &c. 

(b)  Ointment  of  Galls  (com- 
pound). 

(а)  Mix  6 drachms  of  finely  powdered 
galls,  6 ounces  of  lard,  and  IJ  drachm 
of  powdered  opium. 

(б)  Astringent  and  anodyne. 

(c)  Used  for  hemorrhoids;  but  one 
quarter  of  the  quantity  of  gallic  acid 
answers  much  better. 

(c)  Ointment  of  Green  Iodide  op 
Mercury. 

(d)  Mix  1 drachm  of  green  iodide 
of  mercury  with  1 ounce  of  lard. 

(t>)  Used  in  scald-head,  for  which  it 
is  very  efficacious. 

(D)  Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Po- 
tassium. 

(а)  Dissolve  2 drachms  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  2 fluid  drachms  of  boiling 
distilled  water,  then  mix  with  10  ounces 
of  lard. 

(б)  Stimulant,  and  producing  ab- 
sorption of  glandular  swellings,  sudi 
as  wens,  &c. 

(e)  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Mer- 
cury. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  when  diluted  with  sperma- 
ceti ointment  in  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  for  the  lids  in  weak  eyes. 

(F)  Ointment  of  Nitric  Oxide  of 
Mercury. 

(а)  Eub  1 ounce  of  finely  powdered 
nitric  oxide  of  mercury  with  10  omices 
of  wax,  and  C oimces  of  lard. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  to  indolent  ulcers. 

(G)  Ointment  of  Savine. 

(a)  Melt  3 ounces  of  white  wax,  wltli 
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a pound  of  lard,  and  mix  half  a pound 
of  bruised  fresh  savine,  then  express 
through  linen. 

(c)  Used  for  dressing  blisters  to  keep 
them  open. 

(a)  Ointment  of  Sulphur  (com- 
pound). 

(а)  Made  of  sulphur,  -white  hellebore, 
and  ointment  of  potass,  -\vith  soft  soap 
and  lard. 

(б)  Used  in  itch. 

(I)  Ointment  of  Zinc. 

(а)  Mix  1 drachm  of  oxide  of  zinc 
with  6 drachms  of  lard. 

(б)  Used  as  a cooling,  astringent,  and 
drying  ointment. 

847.  Olive  Oil. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — A trans- 
parent fixed  oil,  of  a yellowish  colour, 
inodorous,  and  -without  much  taste ; 
boils  at  600  degrees  Fahrenheit ; con- 
geals at  38  degrees. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Soothing, 
and  slightly  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  bronchial  irritation  ; also 
ns  a vehicle  for  other  medicines  in  the 
form  of  liniment. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 to  2 drachms. 

848.  Opium. — The  inspissated  juice 
qf  the  papaver  somni/erum. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — Turlcey 
opium  is  in  flat,  compact,  dry,  heavy 
cakes,  of  a deep  brown  colour,  with  a 
light  fracture ; taste  nauseous,  bitter, 
and  pungent  j odour  peculiar  and  un- 
pleasant. India  opium  is  less  consistent 
and  more  ductile.  It  is  partly  soluble 
in  both  water  and  alcohol,  and  very 
easily  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  oil. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — ^Anodyne, 
antispasmodic,  diaphoretic,  and  nar- 
cotic. 

(c)  Used  in  painful  affections  unac- 
companied by  fever,  in  diarrhoea,  and 
all  mucous  irritations,  but  requiring 
great  care,  and  scarcely  fit  for  homo 
use. 

(d)  Dose. — J to  1 grain. 

849.  OxYMEL  OF  Squill. — Vinegar 
of  squills,  sweetened  with  honey. 

(a)  (b)  (c)  The  same  as  squill. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 to  Ij  drachm. 

860.  Pellitort  of  Spain. 

(aj  Physical  properties. — A root  pos- 
sessing a sharp  acrid  taste,  leaving  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  mouth. 


I (6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
sialogogue. 

(c)  Used  to  fill  decayed  teeth  in 
tooth-ache. 

861.  I’ERUVXAN  BALSAJI. 

_ (a)  Physical  properties. — Of  the  con- 
sistence of  honey ; colour,  brown ; an 
agreeable  smell,  and  hot  acrid  taste. 

(6)  Therapeutical  Q^cts.— Stimulant, 
expectorant ; externally  applied  to 
indolent  ulcers. 

(c)  Used  in  catarrh  and  chronic 
rheumatism. 

(d)  Dose. — 15  minims  to  half  a 
drachm. 

852.  Pill. — A substance  intended 
to  be  made  up  into  small  round  balls 
for  swallowing,  without  taste. 

(A)  Pill  of  Aloes  (compound). 

(а)  Physical  properties. — Made  up  of 
aloes,  gentian,  and  oil  of  caraway. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stomachic, 
purgative,  and  emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  costiveness, 
and  amenorrhoea. 

(d)  Dose. — 5 to  15  grains. 

(B)  Pill  of  Aloes,  with  Myrrh. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — Made  up  of 
aloes,  myrrh,  saffron,  and  soap. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
cathartic,  emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  with  sulphate  of  iron  in 
amenorrhoea. 

(d)  Dose. — 5 to  10  grains. 

(c)  Pill  of  Colocynth  (compound). 

(а)  Made  up  of  aloes,  scammony, 
cardamoms,  extract  of  colocynth,  and 
bard  soap. 

(б)  Therapeauticed  effects. — A warm 
purgative. 

(c)  Used  in  habitual  costiveness. 

(dj  Dose. — 6 to  16  grains. 

(D)  Pill  op  Galbanum  (compound.) 

(a)  Made  up  of  galbanum,  myrrh, 
sagapenum,  asafoetida,  and  soap. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Autispas- 
modic  and  emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  in  hysteria  and  amenorrhoea. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  to  15  grains. 

(р)  Pill  of  Iron,  with  JIyrrh. 

(a)  Made  up  of  myrrh,  soda,  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  mixed  with  treacle. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stomachic, 
tonic,  and  emmenagogue. 

(с)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  chlorosis, 
hysteria. 
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(F)  Piu,  OP  Mercury. — Blue  pill. 

(а)  The  metal  partially  oxydated,  and 
mixed  with  confection  of  roses. 

(h)  Therapeutical  ejfecte.— Alterative 
and  purgative,  acting  specially  on  the 
liver. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  torpidity  of 
the  liver,  and  constipation. 

(d)  Bose. — 1 to  6 or  G grains. 

(o)  Pill  op  the  Chloride  op 

Mercury  icompound). 

(o)  Made  up  of  chloride  of  mercury, 
{calotnet)y  •oxysulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  powdered  guaiacum,  with  treacle. 

(б)  Therapeutical  Altera- 

tive, purgative,  and  diaphoretic. 

(c)  Used  in  hepatic  atfections,  &o. 

{d)  Bose. — 1 grain  to  5. 

(n)  Pill  op  Rhubarb  (compound), 
(a)  Made  up  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  and 
myrrh. 

(i)  Therapeutical  efects.— Stomachic 

and  a warm  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  and  constipa 
tion. 

(I)  Pnx  OP  SO..VP  (compound). 

(a)  Made  up  of  opium,  Uquorice, 
and  soft  soap. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— The  same 
as  opium. 

(c)  Used  like  opium. 

(d)  Bose. — 5 grains  to  10. 

(j)  I'iLL  OP  Squill  (compound). 

(а)  Made  up  of  squill,  ginger,  gum, 
and  ammoniacum. 

(б)  Therapeutical  ejects.— Expec- 
torant. ^ 

(c)  Used  in  astlima  and  bronchitis. 

(d)  Bose. — 5 grains  to  10. 

853.  Pitch,  Burgundy. — The  im- 
pure resin  of  the  Norway  spruce  fir. 

(a)  Thys^l properties.— A tenacious 
mass,  of  fragrant  odour,  scmi-trans- 
parent,  and  unctuous. 

(C)  Used  externally  in  the  form  of 
plaster  m bronchitis,  hooping-cough, 

M brs'"”* 

sweUingsofgian'da.  “ 
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(.B)  Plaster  op  Belladonna 

Applied  to  the  skin  when  afflicted 
with  neuralgia. 

(c)  Plaster  op  Cantharides. 

(a)  Spread  on  leather,  linen,  or 
paper,  to  produce  a blister. 

(D)  Plaster  op  Lead. 

(a)  Spread  on  linen  or  leather  for 
excoriation  of  the  skin,  &c. 

(E)  Plaster  op  Soap. 

(a)  Useful  to  protect  the  soft  part* 
from  pressure. 

855.  PODOPHYLLIN.  ' 

(а)  Physical  properties. — ^A  greyish- 
white  mass,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  watoi-. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Aperient, 
specially  acting  on  the  liver.  It  pro- 
duces faintness  in  large  doses. 

(c)  Use.— Promoting  secretion  of  bile. 
(el)  Bose.— I to  J grain  in  combination 
with  compound  rhubarb  pill. 

856.  Potass,  the  union  of  the 
metal  potassium  with  oxygen. 

(A)  Potass,  Acetate  op. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — colour- 
less, crystalline,  pulverulent  salt. 

(b)  pierajjeutical  ^ects.— Diuretic, 
and  mildly  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  febrile  diseases,  dropsy 
andjaimdice. 

(d;  Dose.— 20  to  30  grains. 

(b)  Potass,  Bicarbonate  op. 

(a)  Physical  projierties. — Inodorous 
and  colourless  crystals. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects Anti-acid 

diuretic,  and  soothing.  ’ 

(c)  Used  in  acidities  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

(d)  Bose. — 5 to  25  grains.  Used  for 
effervescing  draughts,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  (which  see). 

(c)  Potass,  Bitartrate  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties— An  inodo- 
rous,  -white,  acid  powder,  feeling  gritty 
to  the  hand  or  teeth.  ° ^ ^ 

nn  f ^ I-  ejects.— Diuretic 

and  shghtly  purgative ; cooling,  with 
any  vegetable  acid. 

857.  Potassium.— A metal  never 
ound  in  a separate  condition,  but 
obtained  from  potass,  by  depriving  it 
of  Its  oxygen.  ■'  v fa  • 

(A)  Potassium,  Iodide  op. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— Soiia,  white, 
inodorous,  deliquescent  crystals ; taste, 
sahiie  and  somewhat  acrid ; very 
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soluble  in  water,  and  in  six  parts  of 
spirit. 

(1)  Therapeutical  eifects. — Stimulant, 
alterative,  and  diuretic ; also  causing 
absorption  of  unnatural  growths. 

(c)  Used  in  goitre  and  other  glan- 
dular affections;  also  in  various  de- 
fective or  poisoned  conditions  of  the 
blood. 

(d)  Dose. — 2 to  8 grains  three  times 
a day,  united  with  at  least  2 ounces 
of  fluid,  such  as  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla. 

(b)  Potassium,  Bromide  or. 

(o)  Physical  -properties. — In  these  it 
closely  resembles  the  iodide,  but  is  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  less  in  water. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant 
and  alterative,  appearing  to  act  specially 
on  the  brain. 

(c)  Used  in  epilepsy,  which  it  seems 
to  control  in  a remarkable  or  specific 
manner. 

(d)  Dose. — S to  6 grains. 

858.  PocDTiCE. — soft  and  moist 
substance  suited  to  external  applica- 
tion. 

(a)  Poni/TICE  OF  Chahcoal. 

(a)  Macerate  for  a short  time  before 
the  fire  2 ounces  of  bread  in  2 fluid 
ounces  of  boiling  water;  then  mix, 
and  gi-adually  stir  in  10  ch-achms  of 
linseed  meal;  with  those  mix  2 drachms 
of  powdered  charcoal,  and  sprinkle  a 
drachm  on  the  smfface. 

{V)  Antiseptic  and  digestive. 

(c)  Used  in  gangrene. 

(b)  Poultice  of  He.mlock. 

(а)  Make  a poultice  of  linseed  meal ; 
then  add  1 oimce  of  extract  of  hem- 
lock previously  softened  with  water, 
or  4 ounces  of  the  fresh  leaves  scalded 
and  bruised. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anodyne 
and  discutient. 

(c)  Used  in  glandular  swellings,  and 
cancerous  sores. 

(c)  Poultice  of  Linseed. 

(a)  Put  into  a basin  enough  meal  to 
form  a poultice,  making  a hole  in  its 
centre ; then  pour  upon  it  boilhig 
water  to  fill  that  hole,  and  stir  rapidly 
with  a kitchen  knife.  This  will  gene- 
rally be  sufiicient  to  make  the  poultice 
of  the  proper  consistency.  It  is  always 
better  to  add  enough  water  at  first,  as 


it  is  not  so  smooth  if  added  piece- 
meal. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
and  yet  soothing. 

(c)  Used  for  abscesses  and  ulcers 
when  inflamed. 

(D)  Poultice  of  Mustakd. 

(а)  Make  either  a bread  or  a linseed- 

meal  poultice,  then  sprinkle  over  it 
enough  flour  of  mustard  to  conceal  its 
surface,  and  wet  it  with  a little  boiling 
water.  Some  people  add  hot  vinegar 
to  wet  it  with.  * 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
and  often  inclined  to  blister  the  skin. 

(c)  Used  as  a rapid  counter-irritant. 

(E)  Poultice  of  Yeast. 

(а)  Mix  5 ounces  of  yeast,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  at  100  de- 
grees ; with  these  stir  up  a pound  of 
flour,  so  as  to  make  a poultice ; place 
it  by  the  lire  till  it  swells,  and  use. 

(б)  Stimulant,  emollient. 

(c)  Used  to  indolent  abscesses  and  sores. 
869.  Powder,  a finely  divided  and 
dry  material. 

(A)  Powder  of  Antimony  {com- 
pound). 

(a)  Physical  properties.  — A dull, 
white,  insipid  powder. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Diapho- 
retic and  alterative. 

(c)  Used  in  febrile  diseases. 

(fZ)  Dose. — 3 to  10  grains. 

(b)  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opiu.m 
{compound). 

{a)  A mixture  of  chalk,  spice,  and 
opium. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anti-acid 
and  anodyne. 

(c)  Used  in  diarrhoea,  but  requires 
caution  on  account  of  the  opium. 

{d)  Dose. — 5 to  20  grains. 

(c)  Po'WDER  OF  Ipecacuanha  {com- 
pound).— Dover's  powder. 

{a)  Physical  properties. — Compound 
of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  sulphate 
of  potass. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Diapho- 
retic, anodyne,  and  narcotic. 

(c)  Used  to  produce  perspiration  in 
rheumatism  and  dysentery,  &c. 

{d)  Dose. — 5 to  10  grains. 

860.  Quinine,  Sulphate  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Colourless, 
inodorous,  lustrous,  bitter,  efflorescent 
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crjstals  j totally  soluble  in  water  pre- 
Tiously  acidulated  with  sulplmi-io  acid. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stomachic, 
stimulant,  febrifuge,  and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  general  debility,  neu- 
ralgia, and  after  fever, 
rt)  Dose. — 1 to  3 grains. 

861.  IliiuBAnB. — The  root,  whole 
and  powdered. 

(n)  Physiced  properties. — The  root  is 
in  firm,  flattish,  irregular  pieces,  occa- 
sionally pierced  with  large  holes ; 
colour,  bright  yellow  externally ; frac- 
ture, nigged,  presenting  red  and  white 
veins ; odour,  peculiar  and  aromatic ; 
taste,  bitter,  astringent,  and  somewhat 
nauseous;  imparts  its  virtue  to  water 
and  alcohol.  The  powder  is  of  a reddish 
yellow. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Purgative 
and  stomacliic ; acting  on  the  small 
bowels. 

(c)  Used  as  a mild  purgative  in  the 
constipation  of  children  and  adults. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  to  30  grains. 

862.  SAFrnoN. 

(n)  A colouring  matter  obtained  from 
the  Crocus  sativus. 

863.  Senxa. — Theleaves. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — Leaves  of 
a pale  green  colour;  leaflets  broad, 
lanceolate ; the  two  sides  unequal ; 
odour  faint,  somewhat  like  green  tea  • 
taste  nauseous  and  bitter.  Yields  its 
properties  to  spirit  and  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.~Ca.t\\«ttie. 

(c)  Used  in  constipation,  and  to  lower 
the  system ; made  into  the  infusion. 

(d)  Dose. — 5 grains  to  25,  rubbed 
doivn  with  ginger  and  sugar, 

864.  Silver,  Nitrite  of. — Lunar 
caustic. 

(a)  Dhysical properties.— Sold  in  BoUd 

fusible  cylindrical  moulds.  When  re- 
cently prepared,  white  and  semi-trans- 
parent, gradually  becoming  black  on 
soluble  in  water. 

(.b)  Therapmticjd  effects.— Tonie  and 
anti-spasmodic,  when  taken  internally  • 
hut  requiring  the  utmost  caution,  and 
not  adapted  for  domestic  use.  Ex- 
tenially,  caustic  and  stimulating. 

ennen,^*‘^«i“  of  the  stomach. 


(d)  Dose. — J to  1 grain,  in  pill. 

865.  Soda.  — The  metal  sodium 
united  with  oxygen. 

(A)  Soda,  Bicarbonate  of. 

(«)  Physical  properties. — A heavy 
white  powder,  without  smell,  and 
tasting  slightly  soapy ; entirely  soluble 
in  water. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anti-acid. 

(c)  Used  in  the  manufacture  of  eflbr- 
vescing  draughts,  and  for  acidities  oi 
the  stomach. 

(d)  Dose. — 5 to  30  grains.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  the  common  effer- 
vescing di-aught,  20  grains  are  dis- 
solved in  an  ounce  or  two  of  water, 
sweetened  and  flavoured  at  pleasure, 
and  then  15  grains  of  citric  or  tartario 
acid  dissolved  in  water,  or  an  ounce  of 
fresh  lemon  juice  being  added,  an 
effervescence  immediately  takes  place. 

(B)  Soda,  Sulphate  of Glauber's 

salts. 

(а)  Physical  properties Crystals,  of 

an  exceedingly  bitter  taste,  mid  with- 
out smell ; soluble  in  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Purgative 
and  diuretic. 

(c)  Used  in  costiveness, 
fdj  Dose. — J to  1 ounce. 

866.  Spermaceti. 

(o)  Physicalproperties. — Wliite,  semi- 
transparent, pearly  crystals,  without 
taste  or  smell. 

(6)  Therapeutical  ejfecte.— Soothing. 

(c)  Used,  internally,  in  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels 
and  bronchitis ; externally,'  in  the 
making  of  ointments. 

(.d)  Dose. — 1 to  1 drachm,  rubbed 
doivn  with  yolk  of  egg,  or  mucilage, 
or  mixed  with  brown  sugar. 

867.  Spigelia. — Indian  or  Carolina 
pink. 

(a)  Physical  properties — In  bundles 
of  the  entire  plant,  about  twenty 
inches  long. 

(b)  (c)  A very  useful  remedy  for 
round  worms. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  to  20  grains  of  the 
powder,  given  fasting ; or  ^ an  ounce 
to  3 ounces  of  the  infusion  made  by 
pouring  one  pint  of  water  on  half  an 
ounce  of  the  root. 

808.  Spirit  of  Asimonia  (aro- 
matic). — Sal-volatile. 
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(o)  Physical  properties. — com- 
pound, containing  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  aromatics,  with  spirit ; 
and  possessing  an  aromatic,  warm,  and 
alkaline  taste ; miscible  with  water, 
which  it  renders  milky. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant 
aud  cordial. 

(c)  Used  as  the  ordinary  diffusible 
stimulus  in  faintings  and  liysteria ; 
also  added  to  senna  to  prevent  griping. 

(d)  Dose. — 30  to  60  drops. 

869.  Spirit  of  Ammonia  (fetid). 

(а)  Physical  properties. — The  same 
as  the  above,  with  the  addition  of 
asafoetida. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant 
and  antispasmodic. 

(c)  Used  in  hysterical  fits. 

Id)  Dose. — 30  to  60  drops. 

870.  Spirit  OF  Horse-radish  (co;»- 
pound). 

(а)  Physical  properties. — Mix  twenty 
ounces  of  sliced  horse-radisii,  twenty 
ounces  of  dried  orange-peel,  6 drachms 
of  bruised  nutmegs,  and  a gallon  of 
bruised  spirit,  with  ten  pints  of  water; 
then  distil  a gallon  witii  a slow  fire. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 

(c)  Used  internally  in  dyspepsia,  and 
in  paralysis  externally  rubbed  into  the 
skin. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 to  2 drachms. 

871.  Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether. — 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — A colour- 
less, transparent,  volatile,  inflammable 
fluid,  of  an  ethereal  odour. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Cooling, 
diuretic,  and  diaphoretic ; also  slightly 
anti-spasmodic. 

(c)  Used  in  febrile  diseases,  dropsy, 
and  spasm. 

(d)  Dose. — 20  to  60  minims. 

872.  Spirit  of  Sddphuric  Ether. 

(a)  Prepared  by  mixing  sulphuric 

ether  with  rectified  spirit  aud  ethereal 
oil. 

(&)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant 
tnd  antispasmodic. 

(c)  Used  in  faintness,  nervousness, 
lassitude,  &o. 

(d)  Dose. — 30  to  GO  drops. 

873.  Squile. — The  sea  onion. 

Id)  A root  of  a pear  shape,  covered 


with  several  thin  dry  tissues,  under 
which  are  oval,  flaky,  red  or  white 
scales ; odour,  pungent ; taste,  acrid 
and  bitter.  Imparts  its  virtue  to 
vmegar,  spirits,  and  water. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Expec- 
torant, emetic,  diuretic. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis  and 
asthma. 

(d)  Dose. — 2 to  6 grains. 

874.  Soepuate  of  Copper. — Blue 
stone. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  —A  salt  of  a 
beautiful  blue  colour,  and  metallic 
taste  ; soluble  in  water. 

(i>)  Therapeutical  effects. — Emetic  and 
astringent. 

(c)  Use. — Unlit  f ■’  internal  use,  but 
applied  externally  as  a caustic. 

875.  Sdlphate  of  Iron. — Green 
vitriol. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — A salt  of  a 
bluish-green  colour,  and  metallic  taste ; 
soluble  in  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Tonic,  as- 
tringent, emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  in  scrofula,  amenorrhoca, 
and  dyspepsia. 

(t?)  Dose. — 1 to  3 grains. 

876.  Syrup  of  orange-peel,  saffron, 
mulberry,  poppy,  buckthorn,  red  poppy, 
tolu,  ginger,  and  roses,  and  compounds 
of  sugar  in  the  form  of  syrup  with  the 
drugs  mentioned  above. 

877.  Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron  is 
used  in  order  to  preserve  the  iodide  of 
iron  from  injury. 

th)  Therapeutical  effects. — Alterative, 
and  alfordiug  the  effects  of  iron  and 
iodine. 

(c)  Used  in  scrofulous  diseases,  and 
in  cachectic  states  of  the  system. 

{d)  Dose. — J a drachm  to  1 drachm. 

878.  Turpentine,  Spirit  of. 

(o)  Physical  properties. — A limpid, 
colourless  fluid,  of  a strong  odour  and 
hot  taste,  exceedingly  inflammable. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
diuretic,  cathartic,  and  destructive  to 
worms. 

(c)  Used  in  hemorrhages,  lumbago, 
&c.,  and  to  destroy  worms;  also  ex- 
ternally as  a rubefacient. 

id)  Dose. — 10  drops  to  30  internally, 
or  2 to  4 drachms  mixed  with  castor 
oil  ns  a vermifuge ; but  it  should  not 
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b6  given  internally  vpithout  tlie  sanction 
of  a medical  man. 

879.  TraCTORE. — solution  in  spirit. 
(a)  Unctore  of  Benzoin  {com- 
pound).— Friar's  halsam. 

(e)  Used  internally  as  a remedy  for 
chronic  coughs;  externally,  as  a stimu- 
lant application  to  wounds  and  bruises. 
{d)  Dose. — 20  to  30  drops. 

(B)  TeNCTURE  of  COLEJIBA,  GEN- 
TIAN, C..VSCARILLA,  ClNCIIONA,  and 
CARDAiiOMS,  all  possess  the  same 
virtues  as  the  drugs  from  which  they 
BTC  derived. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 drachm. 

(c)  Tinctore  of  Camphor  {com- 
pound).— Faragoric  elixir. 

{a)  A tinctiu-e  containing  camphor, 
opium,  anise,  and  benzoic  acid. 

(c)  Used  in  coughs. 

{d)  Dose. — 1 drachm. 

(D)  TiNcrnRE  OF  Cantharides. — 
Unlit  for  domestic  use,  except  as  a 
rubefacient  in  combination  with  soap- 
liniment,  or  for  the  liair  with  tur- 
pentine. 

(E)  Tinctore  of  Ginger. 

Dose. — 1 drachm. 

(F)  Tincture  of  Henb,vne. — (See 
Henbane). 

Dose. — ^20  to  30  minims. 

(G)  Tincture  of  Iodine.  — (See 
Iodine). 

Dose. — 5 to  16  minims. 

(II)  Tincture  of  Lavender  {com- 
pound). 

Dose. — 30  to  CO  minims. 

(I)  Tincture  of  Myrrh. 

Dose. — 30  to  60  minims.  Useful  as 
a w.ish  for  the  teeth. 

(j)  Tincture  of  Opiuji. — Zo«d- 
anum. 

Dose. — C to  20  minims. 

(k;  Tincture  of  Quinine. 

Dose. — 30  to  40  minims. 

(l)  Tincture  of  Rhubarb  {com- 
pound).— A very  warm  useful  prepa- 
ration. 

Dose. — 2 to  4 drachms. 

(M)  Tincture  of  Valerdvn  {com- 
pound). 

Dose. — 30  to  CO  minims,  in  dys- 
pepsia and  hysteria. 

830.  Toi.u,  Bai-sam  of. 

(«)  Physical  properties. — Of  consid- 
erable consistence;  reddish-brown  in 


colour;  odour,  very  pungent;  taste, 
warm  and  sweetish. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — A.  stimu- 
lant expectorant. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  coughs,  and  also 
to  wounds  and  ulcers. 

{d)  Dose. — 10  grains. 

881.  Torsientid. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — ^An  irregu- 
larly knotty  root,  furnished  with  numer- 
ous fibres ; indorous ; very  astringent. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Astringent. 

(c)  Used  as  an  injection  in  the  form 

of  decoction. 

882.  Valerian. 

(а)  Physicalproperties. — Several  long, 
slender,  dusky-brown  fibres,  issuingfrom 
one  head;  strong  fetid  odour;  warm, 
bitterish,  sub-acid  taste. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Antispas- 
modic,  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  hysteria. 

{d)  Dose. — 1 drachm. 

883.  Walnuts  are  popularly  used 
.for  relief  in  violent  and  protracted  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels. 

(a)  But  small  green  walnuts  in  salt 
and  water  for  nme  days ; change  the 
water  every  third  day;  then  place 
them  in  a sieve,  and  let  them  stand 
until  they  begin  to  turn  black.  But 
them  into  a jug,  and  pour  over  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  stand  until  next 
day  ; then  replace  them  in  the  sieve  to 
drain.  Make  a thin  syrup  and  boil 
them  in  it  three  or  four  times ; then 
make  a thick  syrup,  put  in  the  walnuts, 
and  boil  them  six  minutes.  Wet  some 
paper  with  brandy  to  cover  them,  and 
tie  all  tightly  down  with  bladder. 
The  longer  they  are  kept  the  more 
elficient  they  have  generally  proved. 
They  ought  to  be  kept  at  least  ten 
years. 

(i)  Dose. — One  large  or  two  small 
ones. 

884.  Wine. — In  medicine,  a solution 
of  any  drugs  in  sherry. 

(A)  Wine  of  Colchicum. — (See 

COLCIIICUM). 

(n)  Dose. — 20  to  40  minims. 

(B)  Wine  of  Ipecacuanha. — 
TpecacuanJia  wine. 

(a)  Macerate  2j  ounces  of  bruised 
ipecacuanha  in  two  pints  of  sherry 
wine  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 
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(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Emetic, 
expectorant,  and  diaphoretic. 

(c)  Used  in  cougiis  and  croup,  also 
as  an  emetic. 

(d)  Dose.  —As  an  emetic,  2 drachms 
to  1 ounce,  as  nn  expectorant,  20  drops 
to  30. 

(c)  ITine  of  Iron. — Steel  wine. 

(o)  Digest  for  30  days  an  ounce  of 
iron  wire  in  two  pints  of  sherry-wine, 
and  strain. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stomachic, 
tonic,  &c. 

(c)  Used  in  ancemia,  amcnorrlioca,  &c. 

((Q  Dose.— Half  a drachm  to  1 drachm. 

(D)  Wine  of  Aloes. 

(а)  Digest  an  ounce  of  aloes  and  half 
an  ounce  of  canella  in  a pint  of  sherry. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stomachic 
and  purgative. 

(c)  Used  the  same  as  other  aloctic 
medicines. 

(d)  Dose. — As  a stomachic,  1 drachm  ; 
as  a purgative,  1 ounce. 

(E)  Wine  of  Opium. 

(а)  Prepared  with  opium  and  spices. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
afterwards  anodyne. 

(c)  Used  chiefly  as  an  application  to 
the  eyes. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  minims  to  20. 

(F)  Wine  of  Potassio-tartrate 
OF  Antimont. — Antimonial  wine. 


(а)  Dissolve  two  scruples  of  po- 
tassio-tartrate of  antimony  in  a pint 
of  sherry. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Emetic 
and  diaphoretic. 

(c)  Used  in  inflammatory  diseases. 

(d)  Dose. — 15  to  60  minims. 

885.  Zinc. — A metal  found  lu  a 
native  state  as  calamine,  which  is  a 
cai'bonate  of  zinc. 

(A)  Zinc,  Cloiude  of. — A powerful 
drug,  but  scarcely  adapted  for  domestic 
use,  except  as  a disinfectant,  for  which 
it  is  sold  in  solution. 

(B)  Zinc,  Oxide  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A light 
white  powder. 

(&)  Therapeutical  effects. — Tonic, 
antispasmodic ; externally,  astringent 
and  ^-ying. 

(c)  Used  in  chorea,  &c. ; and  exter- 
nally, as  a drying  and  cooling  applica- 
tion. 

(d)  Dose. — 1 to  3 grains. 

(c)  Zinc,  Sulphate  of.  — irhite 
vitriol. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — Transparent 
crystals. 

(б)  TlumpicuUcal  effects. — Tonic,  as- 
tringent, and  emetic. 

(c)  Used  as  a wash  or  as  an  emetic. 

((0  Dose. — As  an  emetic,  10  grains 
to  30  ; as  a tonic,  3 grains. 


CHAP.  IT. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  AUXILIARIES  TO  MEDICINE  IN  RESTORING  HEALTH. 


Sect.  1. — In'Valid  Diet  and  Drinks. 

88C.  In  Cooking  Food,  Sec.,  for 
the  Invalid,  great  art  is  required, 
because  the  palate  is  morbidly  acute, 
and  disinclined  to  strong  flavours  of  any 
Idnd.  Thus  it  often  happens,  that 
seasoning  which  is  relished  in  a state 
of  health  is  loathed  under  disease;  and 
the  cook  who  is  not  aware  of  this  fact 
will  be  almost  sure  to  displease  her 
employers.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  nurse 
who  understands  the  kind  of  cookery 
which  is  fitted  for  the  sick  wUl  gene- 


rally succeed  better  than  the  most 
finished  cook,  because  she  knows  by 
experience  that  all  rich  flavours  are 
sure  to  turn  the  stomachs  of  her 
charge.  Chicken  is,  for  this  reason,  so 
generally  liked  by  tlie  sick,  because  its 
flavour  is  mild,  while  the  dark  and 
high-flavoured  meat  of  game  or  ducks 
would  be  turaed  out  of  the  room  03 
soon  as  submitted  to  the  nose,  without 
even  having  the  honour  of  a taste. 
Fat  should  be  most  carefully  avoided 
in  all  animal  broths,  such  as  mutton- 
broth  or  becf-tco.  Onions,  garlic,  and 
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other  herbs  (except  perhaps  parsley) 
are  also  objectionable  in  the  sick-room; 
and  even  the  faintest  flavour  of  the 
first  in  bread-sauce  vrill  seldom  be  tole- 
rated. Pepper  may  be  used  to  some 
extent  when  not  forbidden,  and  also 
salt ; but  beyond  these  seasonings  it  is 
seldom  safe  to  venture  far.  Cloves  and 
cinnamon,  as  well  as  nutmeg,  are 
liked  by  some  and  disliked  by  others, 
as  also  are-  the  flavours  of  caraways 
and  allspice.  Lemon-peel  gives  a clean 
flavour,  as  does  orange-peel,  and  they 
may  generally  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a slight  taste  to  sweets  or 
puddings;  but  even  of  these  a smaller 
quantity  than  usual  tiTll  suffice.  With 
regard  to  adding  wine  in  making  jel- 
lies, it  must  always  be  ascertained 
whether  it  is  forbidden,  for  in  many 
cases  jelly  mthout  wine  would  be  ad- 
vantageous, while  the  addition  would 
be  altogether  -wrong.  The  following 
list  of  receipts  comprises  those  which 
are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  in- 
valid. 

887.  The  sPEciAi  USE  of  these 
various  articles  will  come  under  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  for  which 
they  are  required. 


888.  Receipts  fob  Auticees  of 
Diet,  Sec.,  suited  to  Invalids  : — 


(a;  Beef-Tea. — Take  one  pound  of 
lean  beef,  pick  all  the  fat  off;  cut  it 
into  small  pieces  the  size  of  the  end  of 
the  thumb,  and  score  it  still  further 
to  let  out  the  gravy  ; put  it  in  an 
enamelled  saucepan  with  a quart  of 
water,  two  cloves,  eight  to  twelve 
peppercorns,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt.  Simmer  for  three  or  four  hours, 
and  skim  it  as  long  as  either  scum  or 
fat  rises,  or  else  it  curdles.  In  cases  of 
extreme  debility,  one  pound  and  a half 
of  beef  may  be  used.  Before  serving, 
absorb  every  globule  of  fat  with  silver 
paper. 


Another  Mode  (very  grateful  in  c 
valcscence,  when  there  is  no  tendei 
to  diarrbcca).  But  into  a preserv 
jar  alternate  layers  of  beef,  cut  i 
small  pieces,  and  sliced  turnips  ; wl 
t'le  jar  is  filled,  place  it  in  a wai 
oath  or  slow  oven,  and  let  it  rem 
lor  two  or  three  hours;  then  drain 


all  the  tea,  using  a little  pressure  to 
assist  the  operation,  and  let  it  stand 
till  cold,  when  any  fat  may  be  taken 
olT,  or  if  wanted  directly,  it  may  be 
removed  while  hot  with  silver  paper. 

(6)  Soup  for  Invalids.— Take  six 
pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  six  pounds  of 
any  white  meat  .seasoned,  and  an  onion 
if  liked ; put  it  in  a stone  jai",  and  tic 
down  -with  bladder ; let  it  boil  twelve 
hours  in  a largo  saucepan  of  water ; 
then  strain  it  off.  A tea  or  table  spoon- 
ful is  enough  for  an  invalid,  if  taken 
several  times  during  the  day.  (It  is 
weU  to  Imow,  that  what  remains  after 
the  soup  has  been  strained  makes  ex- 
cellent common  stock  with  additional 
water.) 

(c)  Strong  Meat  Jelly  for  Weak 
Persons. — Take  about  two  pounds  of 
lean  beef,  cut  in  pieces,  with  a hock 
of  ham  about  the  same  weight,  and  a 
knuckle  of  veal  of  eight  or  ten  pound.s, 
a small  quantity  of  salt  and  maee, 
without  any  other  spice ; cover  it  -with 
water  and  stew  seven  hours.  Strain, 
and  when  cold  take  off  the  fat ; clear 
it  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  pass  it 
through  a jelly-bag.  The  produce  of 
jelly  from  the  above  proportions  should 
be  about  five  quarts  ; to  be  taken  warm 
or  cold,  as  best  suits  the  patient. 

(ft)  T'ei-kettle  Broth. — Cut  some 
small  squares  of  crumb  of  bread  into  a 
broth  basin,  and  some  finely  chopped 
parsley,  with  enough  of  salt  to  flavour 
it ; pour  over  it  some  boiling  water, 
softening  the  whole  with  a spoonful  or 
two  of  cream  or  milk.  Some  invalids 
like  the  flavour  of  mint,  and  peas 
when  in  season ; and  if  this  can  be 
allowed  by  the  medical  man,  the 
water  used  must  have  a few  young 
pcM,  or  pea-pods,  and  a leaf  of  mint 
boiled  in  it,  before  pouring  it  over  the 
bread  ; ivithout  this  addition  it  is  often 
much  liked  by  invalids,  as  being  so 
free  from  grease,  and  so  clean-tasting. 
A nttle  clear  gravy  from  under  the 
dripping-pan  may  sometimes  be  added 
with  advantage.  Pepper  may  bo  used 
or  omitted,  according  to  the  palate  or 
the  nature  of  Uio  illness. 

(e)  Gravy-bread  for  Invalid?. — 
Cut  deeply  into  a joint  of  beef,  or  leg 
of  mutton,  while  roasting;  fill  the 
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opening  with  a thick  slice  of  crumb  of 
bread,  and  leave  it  there  for  half  an 
hour,  or  till  completely  saturated  with 
the  gra^T^ ; then  sprinkle  upon  it  a 
little  salt,  with  or  without  pepper  as 
is  recommended,  and  serve  hot 

(f)  Toast  Sandwiches  ron  In- 
VAXiDS. — ^Toast  carefully  a very  thin 
slice  of  bread  ; cut  off  the  crust ; spread 
two  slices  of  thin  bread  and  butter, 
also  cutting  away  the  crust,  season- 
ing each  with  a very  little  made- 
mustard  and  a sprinkle  of  salt,  lay 
the  toast  in  the  middle,  serving  it  as 
a sandwich. 

(g)  Jelly  on  Blancmange  eor 
Invalids. — ^Take  the  bones  of  a 
knuckle  of  veal,  well  scrape  all  the 
meat  from  them,  and  stew  them  four 
or  five  hours  in  two  quarts  of  water ; 
after  it  is  cold  slum  it  clear  from  all 
fat  and  sediment ; melt  it,  and  flavour 
with  home-made  wine,  and  a little 
lemon  peel.  If  for  blancmange,  the 
stock  must  be  still  more  reduced,  to 
bear  the  addition  of  some  milk,  fla- 
voured with  laurel  leaf  and  lemon-peel ; 
the  addition  of  a little  wine  or  brandy 
will,  of  course,  improve  it. 

(/i)  Cow-Heel  baked  in  Milk. — 
Clean  well  a cow-heel,  and  put  it  with 
two  quarts  of  milk  into  an  earthen  jar ; 
let  it  stand  in  a slow  oven  for  five  or 
six  hours.  The  heel  may  be  taken  out, 
and  served  with  a little  parsley  and 
butter,  or  eaten  with  mustard  and 
vinegar,  and  the  milk,  which  resembles 
blancmange,  skimmed  when  cold,  then 
melted  and  flavoured,  as  in  the  above 
receipt. 

(0  Soothing  !Nourishment  IN  Con- 
sumption.— Beat  up  a table-spoonful 
of  oatmeal  and  a table-spoonful  of 
lioney,  with  the  yoUc  of  an  egg;  pour 
upon  it  a pint  of  boiling  water;  then 
boil  altogether  for  a few  minutes. 

Cj)  To  bender  Milk  digestible  in 
Illness. — Pour  a bottle  of  soda-water 
on  half  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  and 
re-bottle  it. 

(/,•)  For  B.vrley  Water,  Linseed 
Tea,  &c.,  see  the  list  of  Jledicines. 

(/)  Mild  Chocolate  for  Inv.iVlids. 
— Take  one  square  of  chocolate  (the 
si-xtli  part  of  a cake,  shave  it,  and  boil 
a pint  of  water  live  minutes ; then  add 


a pint  of  skimmed  milk;  boil  them 
together  a little  while ; then  add  a 
tea-spoonful  of  arro-wroot  wetted  with 
cold  water,  and  boil  it  very  slowly  for 
five  minutes  longer. 

(m)  A Strengthening  Jellv  for 
Invalids. — One  ounce  of  isinglass,  half 
an  ounce  of  gum  arable,  a pint  of  port 
wine ; sweeten  ivith  sugar-candy  or 
loaf  sugar,  and  then  flavour  with  cin- 
namon, or  a little  nutmeg  and  lemon- 
peel.  The  cinnamon  may  be  boiled  in 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  for  an 
hour;  strain,  and  add  the  isinglass 
with  another  quarter  of  a pint  of 
water ; strain  when  it  is  dissolved,  and 
add  the  other  ingredients.  Take  a 
wine-glassful  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  the  last  at  night,  melted ; 
or  eat  it  cold,  taking  a piece  the  size 
of  a nutmeg  occasionally. 

Another.  — Take  three  ounces  of 
isinglass,  two  ounces  of  candied  Eriugo 
root,  and  one  ounce  each  of  conserve 
of  roses,  pearl-barley,  and  rice.  Put 
them  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and 
simmer  about  five  hours  till  reduced  to 
less  than  a pint.  Put  a spoonful  of  it 
into  tea  or  any  other  liquid  food,  or 
take  it  alone. 

(n)  Mutton  Custard  for  Bowel 

COMPL,UNTS  OR  CONSOMPTI\'E  CASE-S. 
— Take  two  ounces  of  fresh  mutton 
suet  shred  fine  and  half  a drachm  of 
cinnamon,  or  some  grated  nutmeg, 
and  boil  in  rather  more  than  a pint  of 
milk ; when  boiled,  to  be  set  by  the 
fire  till  the  scum  rises,  which  should  then 
bo  carefully  taken  off.  Half  a tea-cupful 
may  be  given,  w'arm  or  cold,  as  the 
patient  prefers,  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  It  should  be  continued  till  tlie 
complaint  is  quite  cured. 

(o)  Caragiieen,  or  Carracon 
Moss. — Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Carragheen,  and  steep  it  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  in  water ; rinse,  and  put  it 
on  to  boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
sweet  milk,  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and 
a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  sugar  to  the 
taste;  let  it  boil  very  gently  till  the 
Caragheen  is  dissolved,  then  strain 
through  a muslin  bag;  fill  the  shape, 
and  let  it  stand  some  hours  before 
turning  out.  It  docs  not  require  heat- 
ing to  tuni  out,  but  to  be  loosened 
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round  the  edge  with  a knife.  It  is 
an  excellent  medicine  for  all  chest 
complaints  and  coughs,  and  may  be 
taken  warm,  a tea-cupful  at  a time ; 
or,  instead  of  boiling  in  milk,  used  as 
stock,  and  seasoned  like  calf’s-foot  jeUy. 

(p)  Fresh  Fruit  Jeuet. — Dissolve 
one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a pint  of 
water,  then  add  a pint  and  a half  of 
fruit  juice  of  any  kind,  and  from  half 
<b  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
according  to  the  taste.  Boil  for  a few 
seconds,  and  use  when  cold.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  a jelly-bag  in  this  case. 

889.  Receipts  FOR Invaeud Drinks. 

890.  An  Invalid  Tap  has  been  in- 

vented and  used  for  some  years,  by 
which  small  quantities  of  soda-water, 
champagne,  or  any  effervescing  fluid, 
are  draira  off  through  a cork  without 
the  escape  of  the  carbonic-acid  gas 
from  the  remainder.  A borer  is  first 
passed  through  the  cork  and  with- 
drawn, after  which  a small  straight 
tap,  furnished  with  a moveable  point, 
is  forced  into  the  hole  made  by  it,  and 
as  soon  as  the  point  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  the  inside  of  the  cork  it  falls 
into  the  bottle,  allowing  the  fluid  to 
enter  the  tube,  and  to  pass  out  as  soon 
as  the  tap  is  turned.  In  this  way  a 
bottle  of  soda-water  may  be  divided 
into  five  or  six  portions,  or  a bottle  of 
champagne  used  by  single  glasses. 
(The  tap  is  sold  by  WiUiam  Richard- 
Bon,  63,  New  Buildings,  North  Bridge 
Edinburgh.)  ’ 

891.  To  Mull  Port.— Put  half  a 

pint  of  water  into  a clean  saucepan, 
witli  three  ounces  of  sugar  and  a little 
nutmeg  and  cloves;  boil  all  together 
for  a few  minutes ; then  add  from  six 
to  twelve  glasses  of  rich  port  wine ; 
do  not  allow  it  to  do  more  than  boil  for  a 
moment,  and  pour  out  into  a jug  readv 
for  use.  ^ 


892.  To  Mull  Claret. — BoilgenI 
the  su^gar  and  spice  in  just  enou] 
•wine  for  the  purpose;  then  add  t 
remainder,  and  boil  as  above  for 
Bccond  or  two. 

893  To  Make  ■White  Wine  Win 

milk  f of  skimni 

fi’assM  of  raisin 
■ry  wme,  fifteen  grains  of  purili 


nitre,  and  lemon-juice  enough  to  turn 
the  milk;  boil  it  up,  and  then  set  it 
aside  until  the  curd  subsides ; strain  it, 
and  add  enough  sugar  to  malee  it  plea- 
sant ; one  half  to  be  taken  on  getting 
into  bed,  the  other  ten  minutes  after- 
wards. 

Sfi'l.  Egged  Wine.— For  eaeh  half- 
pint of  egged  wine  intended  to  be 
made,  take  two  eggs,  beat  them  up 
thoroughly  in  a small  basin  -with  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  white  sugar  (fine 
moist  will  do),  and  a little  powdered 
nutmeg  and  cloves.  While  doing  this, 
heat  half  a pint  of  sherry  and  water 
in  equal  quantities,  or  stronger  of  the 
sherry  if  desired ; and  when  boiling 
hot  stir  it  into  the  eggs,  after  which 
pour  the  whole  backwards  and  for- 
wards, from  the  saucepan  into  the 
basin,  and  vice  versa,  until  it  thickens. 
If  this  from  the  coldness  of  the  atmos- 
phere does  not  take  place,  it  must  be 
put  on  the  Are  again,  and  constantly 
stirred  till  it  does,  which  never  fails  in 
a few  minutes. 

895.  Egg  Flip. — This  is  made  in 
tile  same  way  as  egged  wine  (par.  894), 
shbstituting  good  ale  for  the  sherry  and 
water,  and  oceasionally  adding  a little 
brandy,  if  the  ale  is  not  strong  enough. 

896.  Rice  Water  is  used  in  diarrhoea 
as  the  only  drink  which  will  not  in- 
crease the  mischief.  It  is  made  by 
boiling  a spoonful  of  washed  Carolina 
rice  in  a pint  of  water  for  two  or  three 
hours,  reducing  this  with  more  water 
until  it  is  thin  enough  to  suit  the  palate. 
A little  lemon-peel  may  be  added  to- 
wards tile  last  to  give  flavour ; and  it 
should  bo  sweetened  to  the  taste.  It 
makes  a very  pleasant  drink.  Nutmeg 
IS  liked  by  some  people,  and  cloves  or 
cinnamon  by  others,  as  an  additional 
flavour. 

897.  Lemonade. — Pare  two  toler- 
ably sized  lemons  as  thin  as  possible, 
put  half  of  the  rind  of  one  into  a pint 
of  hot,  not  boiling,  water,  and  cover  it 
over  for  three  or  four  hours.  Rub  some 
fine  sugar  on  the  lemons  to  absorb  the 
essence,  and  put  it  into  a china  bowl, 
into  which  squeeze  the  juice  of  the 
lemons,  adding  sugar  enough  to  sweeten 
to  the  palate,  and  when  cool  it  is  fit  to 
drink. 
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898.  Concentrated  Lemonade. — 
Take  one  drachm  of  essence  of  lemon, 
one  and  a half  ounce  of  citric  acid,  two 
and  a half  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
one  pint  of  water.  To  make  the  syrup, 
put  the  sugar  into  the  water  when  cold, 
and  let  it  boil  gradually,  then  pour  it 
hot  on  the  acids.  To  make  the  beverage, 
put  a table-spoonful  of  the  lemonade 
into  a tumbler  of  water. 

899.  Orangeade.  — Squeeze  the 
juice  from  a dozen  of  fruit,  pour  boil- 
ing water  on  the  peel  of  four,  and 
cover  close.  Boil  woter  and  sugar  to 
a thin  syrup,  and  skim  it.  When  all 
are  cold,  mix  the  juice,  the  infusion, 
and  the  syrup,  wth  as  much  more 
water  as  will  make  a rich  sherbet ; 
strain  through  a jelly-bag,  and  cool. 

900.  Cranberry  Water. — Bruise 
a cupful  of  cranberries,  mixed  with  a 
cupful  of  cold  water.  Boil  two  quarts 
of  water  nrlth  a table-spoonful  of  oat- 
meal and  the  rind  of  a lemon ; then 
stir  in  the  cranberries,  and  add  two 
ounces  of  Lisbon  sugar  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  white  wine ; simmer  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; then  strain,  and 
leave  to  cool. 

901.  Raspberry  Vinegar  and 
Water. — No  draught  ismoreagi’eeable 
to  afeverish  patient  than  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  raspberry  vinegar  mixed  in  a tum- 
bler of  cold  water.  It  should  never 
stand  in  any  metal  or  glazed  vessel, 
for  the  acid  would  act  upon  their 
surfaces  to  an  injurious  extent. 

902.  Rhubarb  Sherbet  (a  r^esh- 
ing  drinJ:). — Boil  six  or  eight  sticks  of 
clean  rhubarb  ten  minutes,  in  a quart 
of  water ; strain  the  liquor  into  a jug, 
in  which  is  the  peel  of  a lemon  cut 
very  thin,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
clarified  sugar ; let  it  stand  five  or  six 
hours,  and  it  is  fit  to  drink. 

903.  Apple  Water — Cut  two  large 
apples  in  slices,  and  pour  a quart  of 
boiling  water  on  them,  or  on  the  same 
roasted ; strain  two  or  tliree  hours 
after,  and  sweeten  lightly. 

901.  Imperial. — Scald  a jug,  and 
put  in  it  from  a quarter  to  half  au 
ounce  of  cream  of  tartar;  then  add  a 
qimrt  of  boiling  water,  flavour  it  B-ith 
a little  lemon-peel,  or  essence  of  lemon, 
and  sweeten  to  the  palate. 


906.  To  Make  Imperial  IVater 
Effervescent. — Let  one  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar,  half  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  one  lemon,  and  one  gallon  of 
water  be  boiled  together  five  minutes. 
When  nearly  cool,  put  in  a little  barm, 
spread  on  toasted  bread;  let  it  stand 
thirty-six  hours,  and  then  bottle.  Soak 
the  corks  in  warm  water,  and  tie  them 
down.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  three 
days. 

900.  Vinegar  and  Lemon  Whets. 
— Pour  very  gradually  into  boiling 
milk  as  much  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 
as  wiU  serve  to  curdle  it;  dilute  with 
hot  water  to  an  agreeable  smart  acid 
taste,  and  put  in  a bit  or  two  of  sugar. 
This  is  loss  heating  than  if  made  with 
wine  ; and  if  only  to  excite  perspira- 
tion, answers  as  wcU. 

907.  Ginger  Beer. — Put  into  a 
large  pan  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  bruised  ginger,  and  two 
gallons  of  cold  water.  Boil  the  whole 
for  half  an  hour,  skimming  it  well; 
then  pour  out  into  a large  earthen- 
ware jar,  adding  a lemon  sliced,  aud 
half  an  ounce  of  cre.am  of  tartai-. 
Let  it  cool  to  new  milk  heat,  then 
add  a tea-cupful  of  yeast,  and  allow  it 
to  ferment  for  two  days ; strain  it,  and 
bottle  in  small  stone  bottles,  with  the 
corks  firmly  tied  doivn. 

908.  Currant  Water — Currant 
water  is  made  by  dissolving  a small 
table-spoonful  of  currant  jelly  in  a 
tumbler  of  water,  and  adding  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  tartaric  acid. 
Any  other  fruit  jelly  may  be  converted 
into  a refreshing  drink  in  the  same 
way. 

909.  BmvcK  CuRRVNT  Drink. — 
Scald  out  a glass,  then  put  into  it  two 
or  three  spoonfuls  of  black  currant 
jelly  or  preserve.  Add  a little  boiling 
water  and  stir  up  the  jelly,  then  fill 
with  more  water,  and  drink  as  hot  as 
possible.  Useful  for  common  coughs 
and  hoarseness. 

910.  Carbonated  Waters. — Car- 
bonated watem  are  made  in  two  diffe- 
rent methods,  by  the  former  of  which 
the  carbonic  acid  alone  is  forced  into 
the  liquid ; while,  by  the  latter,  the 
salts  from  which  it  has  been  evolved 
arc  also  contained  within  it.  In  the 
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one  case  a macliine  of  some  kind  is 
required,  in  which  the  gas  is  generated, 
and  from  which  it  passes  into  the 
liquid  to  he  acted  on.  On  the  large 
scale,  and  when  intended  to  manufac- 
ture heTcrages  for  sale,  these  machines 
are  cumbrous  and  expensive ; but  for 
private  use  they  are  now  made  on  a 
simple  construction,  the  invention  of  a 
Frenchman,  and  are  universally  to  be 
met  with  under  the  name  of  gazogenes. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced  by  the 
addition  of  any  acid  to  any  caibonate 
which  has  a greater  affinity  to  it  than 
to  carbonic  acid,  and,  ns  a conse- 
quence, discards  its  old  love  for  the 
sake  of  its  new.  By  the  usual  domestic 
methods,  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash 
and  citric  or  tartaric  acid  arc  mixed 
togetlier  in  water,  and  immediately 
evolve  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  leaving 
in  tiie  solution  a tartrate  or  citrate  of 
soda  or  potash.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cunistances,  and  for  occasional  use, 
tiiere  is  no  objection  to  this  salt ; and 
in  some  cases,  where  it  is  given  medi- 
cinally, it  is  cooling  and  useful;  but 
when  frequently  talcen,  it  is  lowering 
and  debilitating  to  the  stomach,  and 
therefore  the  use  of  the  machine  is  far 
preferable,  particularly  as  the  expense 
hi  exactly  the  same  after  its  prime  cost 
has  been  paid,  the  same  powders, 
namely,  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartai-ic 
acid,  being  used  in  either  case. 


911.  Effeuvescing  Waters  arc 
made  extemporaneously  by  adding  to 
twenty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
(or  potasli)  fifteen  grains  of  citric  (or 
tartaric)  acid  ; about  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  coarsely  powdered  white  sugar 
or  a tea-spoonful  of  synip  may  bo 
added,  and,  if  desired,  tivo  or  three 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  The  soda 
with  either  of  the  acids  makes  soda- 
water  ; the  potash,  potash-water ; and 
the  addition  of  the  lemon  and  sugar 
inverts  it  into  elfervescing  lemonade, 
if  ginger-beer  is  desired,  it  is  oniy 
necessary  to  add  about  ten  grains  of 
powdered  ginger  instead  of  tiie  lemon 
e^nw.  A table-spoonful  of  lemon- 
Juice  (obtained  from  half  a lemon  on 
the  average)  is  equal  to  fifteen  grains 
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tage. The  method  of  proceeding  in 
each  case  is  as  follows  : — Dissolve  the 
soda  (or  potash)  in  a wine-glassful  of 
water  ivith  the  sugar  or  syrup,  and  the 
essence  of  lemon  or  ginger  where  they 
are  used ; then  dissolve  the  acid  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  (or  squeeze  the 
lemon)  in  another  glass ; pour  the  two 
together,  and  give  immediately,  as  the 
effervescence  soon  goes  off. 

Sect.  2. — ^Exercise  and  Clothing. 

912.  Exercise  has  been  already 
alluded  to  at  page  11,  as  highly  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  health ; 
but  it  now  becomes  important  to  con- 
sider how  far  it  can  be  made  available 
as  a means  of  removing  disease.  Here 
it  will  be  found  that  in  aoute  attacks 
it  wiU  seldom  be  available,  inasmuch 
as  the  body  is  rendered  unfit  for  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  almost  constant 
presence  of  fever  or  inflammation,  both 
of  which  are  attended  by  such  an 
excited  state  of  the  circulation  as  to 
be  aggravated  by  any  kind  of  exercise, 
and  to  require  entire  rest.  In  many 
chronic  diseases,  however,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  of  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation,  exercise  is  all- 
important,  particularly  where,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  neglect  of  this 
branch  of  healthy  duties  has  been  so 
considerable  as  to  be  the  main  cause 
of  the  disease. 

913.  Exercise  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds — active  and  passive — both  of 
which  are  of  service,  but  each  is  more 
particularly  suited  to  certain  conditions 
of  the  system.  Both  call  the  muscles 
into  play,  and  promote  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  together  with  the  general 
secretions ; but  active  exercises,  in 
addition,  cause  considerable  waste  of 
the  materials  of  the  blood,  which  aro 
required  to  supply  the  wearing  down 
of  the  muscles  engaged.  They  also 
act  mechanically,  by  compressing  and 
agitating  the  liver  and  other  organs  in 
the  abdomen,  and  so  aid  in  tlie  digestive 
processes.  Active  muscular  exertion 
also  causes  a greater  quantity  of  air  to 
be  respired,  as  the  result  of  tlie  quicker 
and  fuller  respiration  which  is  esta- 
blished by  it ; and  ns  it  is  generally 
taken  out  of  doors,  the  quantity  of  air 
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iospired  is  not  only  larger  than  in  a 
state  of  rest,  but  it  is  also  of  better 
quality;  and  thus  the  blood  is  more 
fully  depurated,  and  receives  all  the 
especial  benefits  which  we  know  by 
experience  the  contact  with  pure  air 
communicates,  although  we  ai'e  unable 
to  analyse  their  exact  nature. 

914.  Active  Exercises  comprise 
walking,  running,  rowing,  fencing, 
boxing,  wrestling,  cricket,  and  other 
games,  archery,  field  sports,  general 
gymnastics,  and  riding. 

915.  Tassive  E.xercises  include 
carriage-exercise,  sailing,  rocking,  and 
swinging. 

91G.  Mixed  Exercises  are  those  in 
which  the  body  generally  is  at  rest,  but 
some  limb  or  limbs  are  engaged,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  active-passive  motions 
of  kinesipathy,  described  at  page  211. 

917.  The  Occupation  and  A.muse- 
MENT  of  the  mind  in  conjunction  with 
the  body,  are  always  particularly  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  disease; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  experienced.  It  is  very  easy  to  order 
the  patient  to  take  a walk  of  a certain 
distance  every  day,  but  unless  this 
kind  of  exercise  is  enjoyed  and  rendered 
interesting  by  some  object  in  view  at 
the  end  of  it,  or  by  amusing  conversa- 
tion during  its  progress,  it  will  not  be 
of  that  service  which  it  is  intended  to 
afford.  It  is  by  supplying  this  mental 
stimulus  that  all  sports  and  games  are 
so  useful;  and  therefore  it  is  well  to 
endeavour  to  interest  the  patient,  if 
possible,  in  some  one  or  other  of  them, 
according  to  his  taste  or  bodily  strength. 
If  the  weakness  is  very  great,  or  there 
is  any  organic  disease,  violent  muscular 
exertion,  such  as  is  required  in  cricket, 
foot-ball,  &c.,  will  be  absolutely  dan- 
gerous ; and  even  if  it  does  not  increase 
the  disease,  it  wUl  do  as  much  harm 
as  good  by  over-stimulating  the  heart 
and  arteries.  In  such  cases  carriage- 
exercise,  or  sailing,  or  a quiet  ride  on 
horseback,  are  the  kinds  most  likely  to 
do  good ; while  in  less  serious  changes 
from  a state  of  health,  it  will  often  be 
of  little  use  to  advise  any  thing  short 
of  the  most  severe  forms  of  muscular 
exertion,  such  as  arc  comprised  in 
fencing,  gymnastics,  or  wrestling,  in- 


doors, or  in  rowing,  quick  walking,  or 
running,  out  of  doors;  or  what  are 
still  better,  the  games  of  foot-ball  or 
cricket,  or  any  of  the  more  active  field- 
sports,  such  ns  hunting,  shooting,  &c. 
A sea-voyage  is  often  of  great  sendee 
when  the  body  is  very  much  disordered 
in  its  functions  without  any  organic 
disease,  inasmuch  as  at  first  it  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  sea-sickness  which 
stirs  up  all  the  secretions;  and  after 
this,  the  complete  change  in  all  the 
bodily  habits,  as  well  as  the  fresh  air 
of  the  open  sea,  will  brace  and  stimu- 
late the  system  to  endure  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air,  which  could  not  pre- 
viously be  borne  with  safety.  But  no 
good  is  derived  from  a sea-voyage 
unless  the  patient  will  rouse  himself 
from  the  state  of  apathy  which  is  ex- 
perienced at  fii-st,  and  go  on  deck 
and  take  such  exercise  as  the  state  of 
the  weather  will  permit.  If  this  is 
persevered  in  day  after  day,  whether 
the  sea  is  rough  or  smooth,  the  effort 
is  rewai’ded  by  such  a change  for  the 
better  as  could  scarcely  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.  Carriage-exercise  is 
now  so  luxurious  from  the  smoothness 
of  the  springs  and  of  the  roads  also, 
that  except  as  a means  of  “ taking  the 
air,”  it  is  very  little  to  be  advocated. 
It  is  purely  passive,  considered  as  a 
muscular  effort,  but  it  exhilirates  the 
spirits,  and  is  therefore  better  than 
staying  at  home.  House  exercise  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  generally  use- 
ful of  all  the  various  kinds,  as  it  can 
be  modified  to  suit  almost  any  condi- 
tion of  the  body.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  those  who  ride  badly, 
or  who  have  never  ridden  at  all,  will 
derive  the  same  advantage  from  its 
use,  as  the  practised  horseman ; on  the 
contrary,  they  will  complain  of  general 
stiffness  and  fatigue  after  a short  ride, 
while  the  weaker  invalid  who  feels  at 
home  in  the  saddle,  will  come  from  his 
ride  refreshed  and  exhilirated  by  it. 
No  exercise  stimulates  the  liver  so  well, 
in  proportion  to  the  fatigue  experienced ; 
for  though  walking  when  carried  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  is  perhaps  more  really 
useful,  yet  it  demands  such  an  amount 
of  it  as  will  tire  the  body  and  unfit  it 
for  other  duties  which  must  after  be 
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gone  through.  Horse  exercise  iu  itself 
is  also  more  amusing,  as  the  animal 
ridden  supplies  the  place  of  a com- 
panion to  his  rider ; and  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  the  exercise  he  is  a never- 
ending  source  of  speculation  and  of 
interest.  In  walking,  a dog  may  be 
made  to  afford  the  same  food  for  occu- 
pation, and  by  those  who  take  no 
interest  in  either  animal,  botany,  enty- 
mology,  geolog)%  orsome  other  “ology,” 
should,  if  possible,  be  taken  up  aa  an 
out-of-door  study. 

918.  Of  the  value  of  Mnesipathy  as 
a means  of  relieving  local  chronic  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  those  of  a general 
character,  I know  nothing  from 
practical  experience ; but  I have  httlc 
doubt  that  its  effects  are  very  con- 
siderable. 

919.  Friction,  either  with  (he  bare 
hand  or  with  the  hair-glove  on  it,  or 
with  the  towel  or  flesh-brush,  is  to  bo 
commended  as  a most  useful  mode  of 
giving  a kind  of  substitute  for  exercise. 
It  stimulates  the  muscles  which  are 
rubbed,  and  at  the  same  time  produces 
a he.althy  glow  in  the  skin.  If  per- 
formed by  the  patient,  it  also  calls 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  arms  for  some 
exertion,  in  order  to  rub  with  sufficient 
for^,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  be  an 
active-passive  exercise. 

920.  "With  reference  to  Cloth- 


ING,  there  is  not  much  room  for  its  use 
in  removing  disease,  though  it  is  of 
great  service  in  preventing  it.  When 
once  the  horse  is  stolen,  every  one  is 
ready  enough  to  lock  the  stable  door ; 
and  so,  when  disease  has  been  set  up, 
the  clothing  is  made  liigh  enough  to 
cover  the  chest,  the  exposure  of  which 
to  night  draughts  has  perhaps  occa- 
sioned the  disease.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  stays,  when  they  have  really 
done  the  harm  which  is  often  falsely 
attributed  to  them.  That  these  articles 
do  sometimes  compress  the  chest  I am 
ready  to  admit,  and  that,  when  the 
waist  was  worn  high  up  under  the  arms, 
hey  interfered  with  respiration  must 
bemamfesttoall;  but  ns  the  fashion 
has  moulded  them  for  the  last  fifteen 
tw”  upwards,  I do  not  consider 
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rather  on  the  abdomen.  No  doubt 
they  are  very  injurious  during  preg' 
nancy,  because  they  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  new  growth  in  organs 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
and  they  should  be  removed  very  early 
in  that  stage,  but  I am  not  now 
alluding  to  that  condition.  The  fact  is, 
that  if  stout  figures  are  to  be  made  to 
look  as  slight  as  possible  (and  that  this 
will  be  attempted  is  quite  clear,  till  our 
ideas  of  beauty  entirely  change),  it  is 
better  to  make  the  pressure  general 
by  means  of  an  unyielding  material 
like  jean  with  the  aid  of  a few  bones, 
than  attempt  to  constrict  the  waist  by 
a mere  band,  which  will  “ cut  ” and 
compress  the  internal  organs  in  a much 
more  dangerous  degree.  Well-made 
stays  are  worn  with  impunity  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  healthy  women ; 
and  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  it  is  absurd 
to  assort  that  they  are  necessarily  inju- 
rious. 

Sect.  3. — Ventilation  and 
Warming. 

921.  Ventilation  in  sickness  should 

be  one  of  the  first  things  attended  to, 
for  no  treatment  can  be  expected  to  be 
successful  if  it  does  not  form  part  of 
the  scheme.  This  has  been  so  fully 
recognised  in  our  modem  hospitals, 
that  an  enormous  cost  is  incurred  in 
giving  to  the  patients  a large  supply 
of  fresh  air;  and  in  their  wards  a 
space  of  2,000  cubic  feet  is  the  usual 
allowance.  In  private  houses  less  than 
this  space  should  not  be  considered 
sufficient,  for  no  room  forming  only  a 
cube  of  10  or  12  feet,  is  sufficiently 
large  for  even  one  invalid,  except  in 
the  height  of  summer,  when  the 
window  may  be  open  day  and  night. 
Whenever,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to 
procure  a room  larger  than  this  for  the 
bed-room  of  the  invalid,  no  sacrifico 
should  be  thought  too  great ; and  if  it 
is  to  bo  the  sole  apartment,  both  by 
night  and  day,  the  necessity  for  at 
least  double  this  cubical  space  is  recog- 
nised by  all.  A chinmey,  or  some 
equivalent  mode  of  allowing  the  foul 
air  to  escape  is  also  to  bo  regarded  as 
an  essential,  and  if  the  room  is  of  the 
size  indicated,  that  is,  1C  feet  by  13  or 
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14,  and  10  feet  high,  this  precaution 
alone  will  be  sufficient.  Wiien  tliere 
is  no  chimney,  care  should  be  taken  to 
introduce  a valvular  ventilator  of 
some  kind,  such  as  Arnott’s  valve,  an 
objection  to  which,  however,  witli 
many  invalids  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  make 
a flapping  noise  in  windy  weather. 

922.  In  w.,\nMiNG  the  rooms  of  the 
invalid,  there  is  no  mode  so  good  in  all 
respects  as  the  open  fire-place,  which 
ventilates  while  it  gives  out  the  heat 
required,  and  by  its  cheerful  appear- 
ance it  raises  the  spirits  of  the  patient, 
as  well  as  the  nurses  and  other  attend- 
ants. An  open  grate  is  likewise  very 
useful  in  preparing  the  little  invalid 
messes,  wliich  are  so  constantly  re- 
quired in  illness,  so  tliat,  in  every  way, 
it  is  to  be  prized.  Close  stoves  may  be 
made  to  keep  up  a proper  temperature, 
and  even  to  afford  sufficient  ventilation, 
but  they  are  clieerless  looking  things  at 
the  best.  Tlie  open  gas  fire  lately  in- 
troduced answers  some  of  the  pm-poses 
of  the  ordinary  fire-place  very  well, 
especially  if  the  room  is  small ; but  for 
a large  one,  it  cannot  by  any  means 
be  made  to  throw  out  a sufficiei.c  body 
of  heat.  It  is  somewhat  extravagant 
also  in  point  of  cost  if  it  is  constantly 
kept  burning,  but  when  only  occa- 
sionally wanted,  as  to  dress  and  undress 
by  for  instance,  there  is  so  little  waste 
that  the  saving  in  that  respect  compen- 
sates for  the  cost  of  the  material.  It 
is  very  convenient  certainly,  being  so 
easily  lighted,  and  never  requiring  to 
be  cleaned  or  the  fire  laid,  which  are 
operations  demanding  the  presence 
of  the  housemaid  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Altogether,  therefore,  it  may 
be  considered  a great  boon  to  the 
regular  invalid  who  wants  a fire  for  a 
short  time  night  and  morning,  and 
especially  if  it  is  wished  to  avoid  em- 
ploying a housemaid  at  the  latter  period 
of  the  day.  For  further  remarks  on 
warmth,  see  page  6. 

Sect.  4. — Baths. 

923.  The  question  which  is  com- 
prised under  this  head  has  been  so 
fully  considered  at  page  201,  where 
hydropathy  forms  the  subject  of  a 
chapter,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 


to  allude  to  it  here,  except  to  repeat 
that  many  of  the  processes  there 
described  are  wholly  unfit  for  private 
use,  especially  without  the  superin- 
tendence of  a professional  attendant 
accustomed  to  their  effects. 

924.  The  Stonging-bath  is  usually 
considered  to  be  more  adapted  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  than  foritscure,  ex- 
cepting in  some  forms  of  inflammatory 
fever.  In  any  case,  however,  if  used 
at  all,  it  may  be  employed  as  described 
at  page  204,  where  it  is  denominated 
the  shallow-bath,  by  which  name  it  is 
known  in  hydropathy. 

925.  The  Coed  Hip-bath  is  the 
sitz-bath  of  the  hydropathists  (685  i».) 

926.  The  Hot  Bath  is  exceedingly 
valuable  in  removing  certain  diseases, 
by  soothing  the  nervous  system,  re- 
laxing the  muscles,  and  producing  per- 
spiration. In  reducing  tlie  circulatiouj 
it  may  be  made  for  a time  almost 
equal  to  blood-letting.  The  first  effect 
of  a hot  bath  is  to  raise  the  action  of 
the  heart  to  a high  degree,  producing 
throbbing  of  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
and  in  some  cases  mischief  in  the  brain. 
After  a time,  a profuse  perspiration 
breaks  out  over  the  whole  body ; and 
this  may  be  kept  up  for  some  hours 
by  means  of  plenty  of  warm  blankets. 
Warm  baths  seem  to  soothe  the  general 
nervous  system,  and  are  of  great  use 
in  spasms  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  in 
the  convulsions  of  young  children, 
caused  by  irritatfon ; but  in  order  to 
produce  this  effect,  the  body  must  bo 
submitted  to  the  action  of  warm  water 
for  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
and  sometimes  for  half  an  hour.  In 
the  case  of  infants,  however,  more 
than  five  or  ten  minutes  will  seldom  be 
borne  witliout  faulting.  Hot  baths  are 
by  no  means  a class  of  agents  to  bo 
trifled  with,  and  in  medical  cases, 
where  there  is  time  to  obtain  it, 
regular  advice  should  be  had  recourse 
to  before  using  them.  Sometimes, 
however,  in  convulsions  there  is  no 
possibility  of  procuring  this  at  once, 
and  in  such  case  a hot  bath  is  the 
remedy  least  likely  to  bo  improperly 
applied.  The  temperature  at  which  a 
hot  bath  should  be  used  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  tlie  disease  for 
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wlii’cU  it  is  employed,  and  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  individual.  Thus,  some 
people  find  100  degrees  uncomfortably 
cold,  while  others  can  hardly  endure 
this  heat.  To  some  a hath  at  108 
degrees  would  be  quite  dangerous, 
while  others  epjoy  water  at  120  de- 
grees. But,  on  the  average,  it  will  be 
found  that,  when  a soothing  effect  is 
required  either  for  the  skin  or  for 
internal  organs,  the  water  should  be 
only  warm — that  is,  from  97  degrees  to 
100  degrees ; while,  if  a violent  perspi- 
ration is  wanted,  or  if  spasm  or  con- 
gestion of  an  internal  organ  are  to  be 
reUeved,  it  should  be  raised  to  102 
degrees  or  to  108  degrees,  and  the 
body  should  bo  immersed  in  it  for  at 
least  half  an  hour,  unless  faintness  is 
produced  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period.  After  coming  out  of  the  bath, 
if  perspiration  is  not  desired,  it  is 
better  to  dress  rapidly,  clothe  rather 
warmly,  and  then  to  take  a gentle 
walk,  after  which  there  ivill  be  little 
inclination  to  break  out.  But  if  a 
perspiration  is  tlie  object  of  the  bath, 
bed  is  the  best  place  for  its  develop- 
ment, and  a very  hot  blanket  should 
be  wrapped  round  tlie  naked  body, 
with  more  on  the  top,  so  as  to  act  at 
once  by  retaining  the  heat  imbibed  in 
the  bath,  and  also  tliat  generated  by 
the  body,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  heart.  After  a 
few  lionrs’  perspiration,  it  is  generally 
desirable  to  stop  it,  and  then  the 
blanket  may  be  taken  off,  and  the 
night  clothing  put  on.  A very  good 
plan  is  to  make  up  the  batli-bcd  above 
tlie  usual  one,  putting  on  all  the  blankets 
required  for  the  purpose  quite  inde- 
pendently of  it,  80  that  when  the  object 
Is  attained,  the  night  clothes  being 
slipped  on,  the  ordinary  bedding  is 
quite  warm  from  the  heat  of  the  body 
above  it,  and  yet  it  is  preserved  diy. 

927.  The  oudinauy  Hip-bath,  used 
in  orthodox  medicine,  is  employed  for 
various  purposes  with  warm,  tepid, 
or  hot  water,  in  a vessel  similar  to  that 
called  by  the  hydropathl^ts  a sitz-bath. 
(nee  par.  G85  6.) 

928.  The  Utensh,  required  for  the 
hot  or  warm  bath  is  of  an  oblong 
Shape,  suited  to  receive  the  whole  body 
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with  the  exception  of  the  head.  In 
shape  it  varies  slightly  from  that  of  the 
“slipper-bath”  to  the  full-sized  fixed 
bath.  It  may  be  fixed  in  a room 
specially  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
called  a bath-room ; or  it  may  be 
entirely  detached,  and  intended  to  be 
filled  with  warm  water  by  hand  ; or, 
again,  it  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  con- 
tain, as  a part  of  its  apparatus,  a stove 
which  shall  heat  its  water,  and  w'hich 
stove  may  also  be  supplied  with  gas  or 
with  coal  as  its  fuel.  For  the  hip-bath 
a vessel  is  required  large  enough  to 
hold  the  hips  only — the  head  and  body 
at  one  end,  and  the  legs  at  the  other, 
escaping  from  the  bath. 

929.  Vapoub  Baths  are  mtended 
to  apply  the  vapour  of  hot-water, 
either  medicated  or  not,  to  the  skin ; 
and  for  tliis  purpose  a vessel  must  be 
constructed  with  a steam-pipe  com- 
mumcating  with  a canopy  inclosing  the 
patient.  This  may  be  placed  upon  a 
common  fire,  and  then  the  steam-rose 
being  slipped  under  a cane-bottomed 
chair,  in  which  the  patient  sits,  a loose 
cloak  or  blanket  is  throim  round  the 
body  sometimes  including  the  head 
also,  and  the  bath  is  set  in  action,  or 
the  simple  method,  explained  at  par. 
C92,  may  be  adopted. 

930.  For  a description  of  the  Tnnxisn 
Bath,  see  Appendix. 

931.  The  Shower  Bath  is  a small 
vessel,  with  a perforated  bottom,  which 
is  suspended  over  the  shoulders  either 
hy  hand,  or  as  a part  of  a fixed  appa- 
ratus. A cord  is  pulled,  in  the  latter 
mode,  wliich  liberates  the  water,  and  it 
falls  in  a shower  on  the  head  and 
shoulders.  In  lunatic  asylums,  it  has 
lately  been  used,  with  a large  supply  of 
water  continued  for  some  minutes, 
and  the  vessel  for  this  purpose  must 
contain  twenty  or  thirty  gallons,  or 
even  more.  The  safety  of  the  plan, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  established. 

932.  Temperature  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
Baths. 

The  Cold  bath  Is  from  ... 

„ Tepid 
ti  Hot  „ 

„ Vapour,  not  Inspired 
II  Bo.  Inspired  ...  

933.  Sea-batiung,  whether  hot  or 
cold,  is  intended  to  restore  the  tone  of 


50  to  00  deg. 
70  to  80  „ 
98  to  108  „ 
100  to  150  „ 
100  to  130 
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the  system  when  it  has  been  reduced 
by  any  cause,  such  as  fever,  or  mental 
anxiety,  &c.  It  dees  not,  however, 
always  produce  the  desired  effect,  and 
in  some  cases  more  harm  is  done  than 
good,  especially  when  each  act  of  bath- 
ing is  continued  for  too  long  a time. 

I Hedicol  advice  should,  in  such  cases. 


always  be  obtained,  defining  the  exact 
number,  temperature,  &c.  In  many 
cases,  after  a severe  disease,  one  or  two 
tepid  baths  should  be  used  before  bath- 
ing in  the  sea-water  of  the  natural 
temperature. 

934.  For  Change  of  Air,  see 
Part  III. 


CHAP.  III. 

DOMESTIC  SUEGICjVI  APPLIANCES. 


Sect.  1. — General  Remarks. 

935.  Surgery  is  so  completely  a 
practical  art,  that  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  practise  it  without  previously 
witnessing  the  various  manipulations 
required  for  the  performance  of  its 
several  offices.  There  are,  however, 
some  few  occasions  in  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  know  how  to  act  on  an 
emergency,  even  in  this  country,  where 
a surgeon’s  aid  is  generally  to  be  ob- 
tained at  very  short  notice,  and  on  sea- 
voynges,  or  at  distant  stations  there  is 
none  at  all  within  reach.  I shall  there- 
fore think  it  right  to  include  here  a 
description  of  such  appliances  (and  their 
mode  of  nse),  as  can  be  safely  adopted 
by  any  person  of  ordinary  handiness, 
if  at  all  accustomed  to  nursing,  and  to 
dressing  slight  wounds,  &c.  Many  of 
them  are  much  better  left  in  more 
competent  hands ; but,  as  I before 
said,  they  are  only  included  here  for 
the  use  of  those  who  have  no  choice. 

Sect.  2. — The  Various  Methods  of 
TAKING  Blood. 

930.  Bleeding  from  the  Arm  was 
formerly  so  general,  that  every  village 
kept  its  “bleeder”  pretty  .well  occu- 
pied, and  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  arm,  he 
gained  a good  livelihood.  But  all  this 
is  now  gone  by,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
one  hears  of  the  operation  being  done 
by  any  one  but  tlio  surgeon,  and  by 


him  in  the  proportion  of  about  1 to 
100,  or  even  less,  of  his  former  phlebo- 
tomies. No  one  but  a regular  prac- 
titioner should  venture  to  take  blood 
except  in  extraordinary  emergencies; 
and  they  are  so  difficult  to  decida 
upon,  that  I scarcely  know  one  which 
would  justify  the  practice.  Moreover, 
it  is  rather  a dangerous  operation ; 
so  that  looking  at  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, I think  it  is  safer  to  let  it 
alone.  Perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a fit  of 
apoplexy,  in  which  the  pulse  is  bound- 
ing and  strong,  it  might  be  adopted  by 
any  person  who  could  depend  upon  his 
judgment  being  correct,  both  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  fit  and  the  condition  of 
the  pulse ; but  with  this  exception  and 
the  rare  probability  of  some  acute  in- 
flammation which  has  been  neglected, 
and  where  the  patient  is  at  a great 
distance  from  medical  help,  I could 
never  venture  to  sanction  its  adoption. 

937.  Bleeding  from  the  arm  is  prac- 
tised by  means  of  tlie  common  lancet, 
which  is  held  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  in  rather  a peculiar  manner 
(see  fig.  1).  The  arm  is  first  bandaged 
wdth  a moderate  degree  of  tightness 
just  above  the  elbow,  taking  care  not 
to  press  so  tightly  as  to  stop  the  pulsa- 
tion at  the  wrist  which  would  cut  off 
the  flow  of  blood ; the  proof  of  the 
proper  degree  of  constriction  is  the 
rising  of  the  veins,  which  should  be- 
come sensible  to  the  eye  and  touch. 
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. Mode  of  holding  the 
. Veins  at  the  bend  ofUio  arm. 
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and  should  feel  tense  and  fuU.  They 
do  not  remain  in  this  state  for  more 
than  a few  minutes,  so  that  it  is  best 
to  have  everything  ready  before  tying 
up  the  arm.  For  this  purpose,  all  that 
is  required  is, — 1st,  a sheet  or  large 
cloth  to  prevent  the  clothes  being 
soiled ; 2nd,  a stick,  such  as  a mop 
stick,  to  be  held  in  the  patient’s  hand  ; 
3rd,  a pint  basin  or  two,  if  required  ; 
and  if  the  bleeding  is  to  be  performed 
on  a patient  in  bed,  a wash-hand  basin 
may  be  used  to  init  the  smaller  one  in ; 
4th,  a bandage  of  broad  tape  about  a 
yard  and  a half  long,  a piece  of  old 
linen  to  make  a small  compress  of,  and 
the  lancet.  It  is,  however,  seldom  that 
the  amateur  practitioner  will  obtain  or 
want  all  of  these,  as  his  aid  would  only 
be  called  upon  in  such  an  emergency 
ns  to  warrant  their  being  dispensedivith. 
It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  know 
what  will  be  wanted,  in  case  a surgeon 
is  e.\-pectcd  to  bleed,  ns  if  they  are 
ready  no  time  is  .lost  in  getting  them 
when  lie  calls  for  them.  When  the 
bandage  is  applied  twice  round  the 
arm  and  tied  on  the  outside,  the  veins 
rise  as  shown  in.^p.  2,  that  being  the 
most  usual,  though  not  the  invariable 
distribution  of  thorn.  It  wiU  be  seen 
that  three  veins  pass  up  towards  the 
elbow  on  the  inside  of  the  fore-arm, 
Md  that  when  they  nearly  reach  the 
bend  of  the  joint,  the  middle  one 
divides  into  two,  one  of  which  joins 
the  outer  vein,  called  the  cephalic,  and 
the  other  unites  with  the  innermost 
one  (the  basilic).  These  four  veins  at 
this  part  are  called  respectively,  begin- 
ning from  the  outside— 1st,  the  cc- 
p/tnlic;  2nd,  the  median-cephalic; 
ord,  the  median-basilic ; and  4th,  the 
ftosihc  Itself.  Blood  may  be  obtained 
from  any  of  them,  and  as  they  vary  in 
largest  in  any 
particu  ar  arm  would  naturally  be 
selected  ; but  it  happens  that  the  large 

1*  lies 

b^nk'  beneath  the  median- 

basilic  vein,  and  therefore  it  is  not 

aUemm  ine.xperienced  hand  to 

eighUi  If  an 

an  inch  of  such  a dangerous 

rcxcenGnnr'.'' 

P 6 there  happeued  to  be  no 

r 

other  vein  large  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose, which  wiU  sometimes  happen. 
The  median-cephalic,  or  the  cephalic 
itself,  are  those  most  commonly  chosen, 
and  are  both  free  from  the  danger  of 
injuring  the  artery ; but  there  is  also  a 
nerve  which  may  be  pricked,  and 
which  from  that  accident  has  occa- 
sioned severe  neuralgia  afterwards. 
When  the  spot  is  chosen,  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  is  used  to  malcc  slight 
pressure  just  below  it,  and  thus  to 
steady  the  vein  and  prevent  it  from 
rolling  away  from  the  point  of  the 
lancet,  and  then,  by  a peculiar  thrust 
of  the  point,  an  opening  is  made  of 
such  a size  as  to  allow  of  a stream  of 
blood  lai-ge  enough  to  obtain  the  quan- 
tity required.  The  hand  should  be 
steadied  on  the  three  other  fingers 
while  the  finger  and  thumb  use  the 
lancet,  so  that,  if  the  patient  starts,  no 
great  injury  is  done  even  by  the  bun- 
gler. The  size  of  the  opening  required 
is  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  wth 
which  the  blood  is  intended  to  flow,  a 
large  opening  and  a full  stream  pro- 
ducing a greater  eflect  upon  inflamma- 
tion than  a smaller  opening  and  slower 
flow,  even  if  the  same  quantity  is 
taken.  When  it  is  judged  that  suffi- 
cient blood  has  been  drawn,  the  ban- 
dage is  slackened,  and  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand  is  tightly  applied  just 
below  the  opening  in  the  vein,  by 
which  the  bleeding  is  stopped,  and 
then,  after  washing  any  blood  off  the 
arm  which  may  have  collected,  the 
bandage  is  applied  like  the  figure  of  8 
over  a small  compress,  which  is  ad- 
justed to  the  opening,  previously  taking 
care  to  bring  its  edges  together.  This 
bandage  must  be  tied  tight  enough,  but 
not  too  tight,  the  proper  medimn 
being  scarcely  to  be  learnt  without 
practice.  In  twenty-four  hours,  the 
bandage  may  generally  be  removed 
With  safety. 

038.  Bleeding  fkom  other  Veins 
IS  sometimes  practised  by  the  skilled 
hand  of  the  surgeon,  such  as  those  of 
le  eg  and  ncct.  In  tlie  former 
Bituation,  blood  may  sometimes  bo 
obtained  with  perfect  case  and  safety. 
When  the  arm  is  so  fat  as  to  interfere, 
with  the  use  of  the  lancet  there.  Caro 
B 
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should  be  taken  that  the  veins  are  not 
varicose  to  any  extent,  as,  if  they  are, 
there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  healing 
the  wound,  and  there  is  also  more 
liability  to  subsequent  inflammation. 
Bleeding  in  the  neck  is  only  adopted 
in  young  children,  with  whom  those 
of  the  arm  and  leg  are  so  small  and 
so  imbedded  in  fat  as  to  be  out  of 
reach.  It  is,  however,  a difficult 
operation,  and  attended  \vith  too 
much  risk,  to  be  attempted  by  any  but 
the  surgeon. 

939.  Bleeding  FROM  THE  Temporai, 
Artery  may  be  resorted  to  in  those 
cases  of  apoplexy  in  which  no  time  is 
to  be  lost,  and  where  the  persons 
looking  on  have  not  skill  enough  to 
open  a vein.  The  difficulty  in  this 
situation  is  not  great  in  opening  the 
vessel,  but  the  closing  it  is  not  always 
very  easy ; for  this,  however,  a surgeon 
may  almost  always  be  relied  on  in  due 
time.  There  is  no  important  organ 
which  can  be  hurt  beneath  the  artery, 
as  it  lies  on  the  temple,  and  less  damage 
is  likely  to  ensue  than  from  a bungling 
attempt  at  bleeding  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm.  A sharp  pointed  penknife  also 
will  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently 
well.  The  artery  may  be  felt  beating 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  front  of 
the  ear,  soon  after  which  point,  it 
divides  it  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  passes  forwards,  and  the  other 
backwards  over  the  ear.  Whenever  it 
is  right  to  take  blood — that  is  to  say, 
whenever  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
ttrong,  these  arteries  may  be  felt  and 
seen  beating  strongly,  and  if  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  finding  them,  it  is 
better  for  the  unskilled  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  taking  blood  improperly.  It 
is  not  of  much  importance  where  the 
artery  is  opened ; but  if  it  is  over  a bare 
surface  of  bone,  without  flesh  or  other 
soft  parts,  it  will  be  more  easily 
stopped  by  pressure,  and  such  a spot, 
therefore,  should  be  chosen ; then 
taking  the  penknife  (or  lancet,  if  there 
is  one),  a small  incision  is  made 
obliquely  across  the  artery,  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  hitting  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoiding,  if  possible,  cutting 
entirely  through  it.  The  blood  should 
come  in  jerks,  shewing  that  an  artery 


is  opened,  and  will  flow  freely  enough 
if  the  opening  is  sufficiently  large. 
Wlien  it  is  desired  to  stop  it,  the 
artery  is  ‘divided  straight  across  its 
course,  and  its  two  ends  retracting 
close  up  by  virtue  of  the  elastic 
property  of  the  coat  of  tlie  vessel. 
Tressure  must  be  applied  by  means  of 
a compress  and  bandage  for  some  days, 
as  there  is  gi'eat  risk  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  bleeding,  or  of  the  formation 
of  a small  aneurism.  (See  Aneurism, 
par.  414). 

940.  Leeches  afford  a very  useful 
means  of  taking  blood  from  an  in- 
flamed part,  or  from  the  skin  imme- 
di.ately  adjacent  to  it.  They  are  of 
two  species  as  sold  in  tliis  country,  one 
of  which  is  bred  in  Great  Britain  In 
artificial  ponds,  the  other  being  im- 
ported from  abroad.  The  former  is 
the  Gsiay  IiEecii  {Jiirudo  officinalis). 
It  has  a bro^vn  back,  with  six  yellow 
lines  along  thq  back,  bordered  by  a 
corresponding  number  of  black  lines. 
Tire  mouth  is  placed  at  the  taper  end 
of  the  body,  and  is  three-cornered,  the 
other  end  being  provided  with  a gray 
foot,  marked  with  black  spots.  The 
latter  is  known  as  the  Foreign  Leech 
(Jiirudo  provincialis.)  It  is  marked 
like  the  former,  with  the  exception  of 
the  foot,  which  is  green,  and  has  no 
spots.  In  selecting  them,  those  arc  to 
be  chosen  which  feel  firm  in  the  hand, 
are  of  medium  size,  and  are  not  pinched 
in  at  any  particular  point.  Leeches, 
on  the  average,  take  about  one  drachm 
of  blood  each,  independently  of  the 
subsequent  flow,  which  varies  greatly, 
according  to  the  part  where  they  are 
applied,  and  to  the  treatment  adopted. 

(a)  In  order  to  apply  leeches, 
several  plans  are  adopted,  always 
taking  care  to  wash  the  skin  carefully 
before  hand,  but  not  to  allow  it  to  soak 
so  as  to  make  the  cuticle  tough.  A 
little  milk,  or  a few  drops  of  blood  put 
on  the  skin,  makes  them  bite  more 
voraciously  ; or,  if  very  obstinate,  a 
minute  puncture  may  be  made  with  a 
lancet  for  each  leech.  If  one  or  two 
only  are  to  be  used,  they  may  be  held 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and 
their  mouths  directed  towards  the  part 
where  they  are  desired  to  lay  hold  j but 
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they  must  be  held  for  some  little  time 
after  they  seem  to  have  caught,  or  tliey 
jvill  let  go  again  immediately  on  obtain- 
ing liberty  to  do  so.  When  alarge  number 
are  wanted,  the  best  plan  is  to  take  a 
piece  of  wire,  and  bend  it  into  a ring 
of  a size  corresponding  with  the  space 
■within  which  they  are  expected  to 
fasten.  Then  sew  round  this  apicceof  oM 
linen  or  calico,  so  as  to  form  a little  bag, 
in  which  the  leeches  may  be  placed,  and 
at  once  applied  to  the  skin,  the  wire 
at  the  edge  being  kept  down  by  the 
hand  and  preventing  their  escape  ; or, 
the  wire  may  be  omitted,  and  a piece 
of  old  linen  used  without  it,  the  fingers 
serving  to  keep  the  leeches  in  their 
places.  Either  of  these  modes  is  far 
better  than  a -wine-glass,  which  allows 
of  the  leeches  adhering  to  its  interior, 
and  altogether  keeping  aloof  from  the 
skin ; whereas,  the  linen  being  porous, 
they  cannot  attach  themselves  to  it. 
Wire-baskets  are  specially  made  fob  the 
purpose,  but  they  are  no  better  than 
the  linen  bag.  When  a leech  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  a 
leech-glass  is  used  to  protect  it, 
which  is  a mere  tube  larger  at  one 
end  than  the  other,  and  capable  of 
containing  an  average  leech  when  full 
of  blood.  In  this  the  leech  is  placed 
with  its  mouth  towards  the  small  end, 
which  should  quickly  be  applied  to  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  exact  spot 
indicated,  and  held  there  until  the 
leech  has  done  its  duty,  when  both 
may  be  withdra^vn  together,  so  that 
the  leech  does  not  at  all  come  into 
contact  ■with  the  mouth,  except  at  the 
part  where  the  blood  is  dra^vn. 

(6)  When  Leeches  are  to  be 
removed,  after  they  have  done  their 
duty  (which  they  always  will  accom- 
plish within  half  an  hour,  or  not  at 
all),  one  or  two  grains  of  salt  may  be 
placed  upon  the  body,  which  imme- 
diate y makes  them  let  go,  and  begin 
to  diMharge  their  contained  blood. 
i?.u  than  picking  them  off 

wth  the  finger-nail,  though  a slight 
touch  will  generally  answer  the  pur- 
pose,  and  to  this  there  is  no  objection. 

disgorge  or 
cleanse  themselves,  a grain  or  two  of 
•wt  on  each  suffices,  and  more  than 


this  is  not  only  an  imnecessary  act  of 
cruelty,  but  it  produces  extensive  ulce- 
ration of  their  bodies,  followed  by 
numerous  deaths.  In  a few  minutes 
they  will  relieve  themselves  of  nearly 
all  the  blood  they  have  swallowed, 
and  may  then  be  put  into  clean  water 
and  kept  for  future  use,  changing  tlio 
water  daily. 

id)  To  EXCOURAGE  the  flow  of  blood 
several  expedients  are  adopted,  the 
most  common  of  which  is  the  fomen- 
tation -with  hot  water  by  the  aid  of 
flannels  or  sponges.  When  this  has 
been  carried  on  for  some  time,  a poul- 
tice of  bread  or  linseed-meal  is  applied, 
and  kept  on  until  the  blood  accumu- 
lates to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  a 
change,  which  must  often  be  made. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  desirable  to  use 
hot  applications,  which  have  a ten- 
dency to  encourage  swelling,  and  then 
nothing  answers  better  than  small 
pieces  of  dry  flannel,  which  absorb  the 
blood  as  fast  as  it  comes,  and  prevent 
its  coagulation  in  the  little  wounds 
made  by  the  bites  of  the  leeches,  and 
consequent  stoppage  of  the  flow.  As 
fast  as  these  pieces  of  flannel  are 
used  they  may  be  washed  and  dried, 
so  that  six  or  eight  pieces  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  a greater  number. 

(e)  The  time  during  which  leech- 
bites  continue  to  bleed  varies  from 
four  hours  to  twelve  in  ordinary  cases 
and  situations;  but  occasionally  this 
kind  of  bleeding  will  go  on  for  an 
almost  indefinite  time,  especially  when 
the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  exists,  and 
will  then  require  some  aid  to  prevent 
an  injurious,  or  even  a fatal  result. 

(f) IS  ORDER  TO  STOP  THE  BLEEDING 
from  leech-bites,  it  is  generally  suffi- 
cient to  apply  a little  bit  of  dry  lint, 
about  the  size  of  a pea,  then  a larger 
piece  over  it,  and  both  being  held 
firmly  doivn  -with  a single  finger,  until 
the  blood  which  has  escaped  dries  and 
makes  a durable  compress.  When  this 
will  not  suffice,  a piece  of  lunar  caustio 
scraped  to  a firm  point  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  bite,  and  held  there  Jbr  a 
second  or  two,  which  -will  almost  always 
stop  the  bleeding  if  properly  done ; or 
a piece  of  matlco  leaf  may  be  roUed 
up  into  the  form  of  a small  pill,  and 
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lielil  against  the  bite  by  means  of  a 
small  compress  of  lint ; or,  lastly,  and 
ns  a certain  means  of  stopping  the 
bleeding,  a line  sewing-needle  and 
thread  of  cotton  may  be  passed  through 
tlie  edges  of  the  bite,  and  tied  in  an 
ordinary  knot.  Tliis  is  easier  than 
passing  the  needle  through  and  letting 
it  remain  with  the  thread  twined 
roimd  it  in  the  form  of  a figure  of  8, 
which  has  been  advised  by  some  people, 
and  answers  the  purpose  most  effec- 
tually ; but  the  ends  of  the  needle  are 
apt  to  catch  in  the  clothes  and  occasion 
Injury,  while  there  is  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  mode  admed  above. 

(p)  Leech-bites  abe  often  fol- 
lowed by  oedematous  swelling,  or  by 
erythema,  and  even  by  erysipelas  in 
unhcaltliy  subjects.  If  either  of  the 
two  first  of  these  makes  its  appearance, 
a lotion  made  of  a tumbler  of  cold 
water,  containing  a tea-spoonful  of 
tincture  of  arnica,  is  the  best  remedy. 
The  appearance  of  erysipelas  should  at 
once  be  made  knomi  to  the  regular 
medical  attendant.  (See  Ei'ysipdas). 

941.  Copping  is  a very  shnple  mode 
of  taking  blood,  and  is  to  be  preferred 
to  leeclies  in  those  situations  where  the 
skin  is  thick  enough  to  allow  of  its  use, 
as,  for  instance,  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  or  back,  temple,  abdomen,  chest, 
and  sides  of  the  body,  but  on  the 
throat  and  on  the  limbs,  the  skin  is 
generally  too  thin  to  allow  of  the  use 
of  the  scarificator,  and  on  the  face  the 
scars  left  are  so  unsightly  as  to  forbid 
its  employment  there. 

(a)  The  Apparatus  for  Cupping 
consists  of  a small  machine  containing 
a number  of  concealed  lancets,  and 
called  a scarificator,  several  glasses  of 
various  sizes,  a lai-ge  sponge,  and  a 
spirit  torch,  with  a proper  supply  of 
spirit.  Tile  scarificator  is  so  made  that, 
after  setting  it  by  means  of  a steel 
handle,  on  pressing  a spring  the  lancets 
arc  protruded  tlirough  distinct  slits  in 
tlie  case,  and  each  makes  a long  and 
clean  cut  through  the  skin.  The  blades 
are  made  in  a semicircular  form,  so 
that  as  they  revolve  on  an  axis  within 
the  box,  they  make  a very  clean  wound 
and  give  very  little  pain.  The  glasses 
arc  used  to  produce  a partial  vacuum 


over  the  skin  where  they  are  applied 
by  means  of  the  lighted  torch,  which 
gives  off  a quantity  of  vapour  tliat 
rapidly  condenses,  and  tlius  takes  otl^ 
the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

(6)  In  taking  Blood  by  means  of 
THE  Cupping-Glasses  much  depends 
upon  the  part  which  is  selected,  and 
the  amount  required.  As  a general 
rule,  it  may  be  calculated  that  eacli 
glass  will  take  about  tlireo  or  four 
ounces  of  blood  in  two  or  three  appli- 
cations; but  this  will  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  skin, 
and  the  part  chosen  for  the  operation. 
Plenty  of  boiling  water  and  towels 
being  at  hand,  and  the  clotlies  guarded 
by  some  of  the  latter,  the  operator 
applies  a sponge  wrung  out  in  the 
water,  and  as  hot  as  possible  to  the 
skin  for  a few  seconds,  and  then  fixes 
the  number  of  glasses  in  the  situation 
which  he  intends  them  to  occupy. 
Tliis  he  does  by  applying  their  upper 
edge  to  the  skin,  and  then  insinuating 
the  torch  under  the  lower  edge,  it  is 
withdrawn  after  a second  or  two,  and 
the  glass  quickly  applied  to  tiie  surface 
which  immediately  rises  up  into  its 
interior  and  becomes  filled  with  blood. 
In  about  half  a minute  (the  scarifica- 
tor being  set)  each  glass  in  turn  is 
removed  by  the  nail  inserted  beneath 
its  edge,  and  then  the  scarificator  is 
quickly  applied  to  the  middie  of  the 
raised  surface,  the  spring  is  touched 
and  the  lancets  do  their  oflBce.  It  is 
usual  to  reset  the  instrument,  and  use 
it  to  each  in  turn  before  re-applying 
the  glasses  by  means  of  the  torch, 
which  is  effected  exactly  as  before, 
and  when  tliey  become  loose  (or  a 
little  before  that  time),  they  are  turned 
doivn,  the  forefinger  inserted  as  before, 
and  by  means  of  the  sponge  in  tlie 
hand,  tlie  blood  being  prevented  from 
escaping  at  the  sides.  Tliey  are  then 
washed  and  re-applied  as  before,  until 
tlie  blood  ceases  to  flow,  or  enough  has 
been  taken.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  blood, 
and  then  a cross-cut  is  made  with  the 
scarificator;  but  this  is  seldom  re- 
quired, if  the  firet  is  properly  made. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  art  in 
the  doing  the  operation  well;  and  an 
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Inexperienced  cupper  will  seldom  get 
half  as  much  blood  as  a practised 
hand.  Either  the  pressure  is  too 
great,  which  impedes  the  flow  by  the 
strangulation  of  the  vessels,  or  it  is 
not  sufficient,  or  the  incisions  are  too 
deep,  or  too  shallow.  It  may  here  be 
noticed  that  a screw  in  the  scarificator 
regtUates  the  depth  of  the  blades  by 
withdrawing  them  into  the  body  of 
the  case,  or  vice  versd. 

(e)  After  cupping,  aU  that  is  neces- 
sary is,  to  fix  on  each  set  of  scarifica- 
tions a piece  of  brown  or  white  soap 
plaster,  and  over  all,  a smooth  hand- 
kerchief, or  i>ieoe  of  soft  linen.  They 
are  seldom  followed  by  inflammation 
of  any  kind,  and  there  is  never  any 
trouble  in  stopping  the  bleeding. 

Sect.  2. — XooTH-DmvwiNG. 

942.  The  Exthaction  of  Teeth 
requires  great  practice  to  perform  it 
well,  and  none  but  a dentist  should 
voluntarily  attempt  the  disagreeable 
task,  except  in  the  case  of  children 
losing  their  first  set,  when  a very  slight 
assistance  mil  often  release  them  of  a 
troublesome  “hanger-on.”  Sometimes, 
however,  there  are  occasions  when  the 
tooth-ache  is  insupportable,  and  yet  no 
professed  dentist  is  at  hand — as,  for 
instance,  during  a sea-voyage,  or  in 
some  distrait  station  far  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  civilized  life  •,  and,  therefore, 
I shall  give  a short  description  here  of 
the  best  mode  of  giving  relief. 

943.  There  are  two  plans  and  lands 
of  instruments  by  means  of  which 
teeth  are  removed.  These  are — 1st, 
the  forceps^  which  is  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  common  tool  known  as 

pincers and,  2nd,  the  key,  a most 
powerful  kind  of  lever,  by  which  teeth 
are  twisted  out  of  their  sockets.  The 
latter  is  not  safe  in  tlie  hands  of  auy 
but  the  skilled  operator,  although  it  is 
often  used  by  most  ignorant  people 
and  with  direful  results,  in  tlie  shape  of 
broken  jaws  and  badly  bruised  gums. 
Its  mode  of  use  is  also  so  difficult  to 
learn,  except  by  imitation,  that  it  is 
hopeless,  as  well  as  useless,  to  attempt 
tte  task  here.  tVitli  regard  to  the 
forMps,  the  great  advantage  is,  tliat 
With  one  precaution  it  can  never  do 


harm,  although  from  timidity  or  from 
want  of  nerve,  as  well  as  from  absolute 
carelessness,  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
pain  may  be  given  by  it.  For  cliil- 
dren’s  teeth  two  instruments  only  are 
required,  one  for  the  front  teeth  and 
another  for  the  molars,  the  latter  hav- 
ing their  jaws  at  an  angle  with  their 
handles.  When  they  are  to  be  used,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  lay  hold  of  the 
teeth  as  close  as  possible  to  the  jaw, 
and  absolutely  below  the  gum,  and  then, 
by  two  or  three  side  movements,  joined 
to  an  elevating  power,  the  tooth  easily 
gives  way.  If  the  tooth  is  not  seized 
low  down,  it  is  apt  to  be  broken  off  or 
crushed,  and  thus  leaving  the  patient 
far  worse  Off  than  before,  as  the  stump 
interferes  with  the  new  tooth  quite  as 
much  as  the  whole  tooth  did. 

944.  For  the  removal  of  the  adult 
teeth,  by  means  of  the  forceps,  several 
instruments  are  required,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  necessary  that  the  tooth  should  be 
acciu-ately  fitted,  without  which  it  is 
apt  to  defy  the  efibrts  of  the  strongest 
arm,  because  the  tooth  escapes  from 
its  clip.  Thus,  two  are  required  for 
the  upper  molars,  one  for  each  side, 
because  of  the  third  fang,  winch  pro- 
jects on  the  inner  side ; one  will 
suffice  for  the  lower  molars,  which  have 
only  two  fangs ; one  instrument  wUl 
be  required  for  the  bicuspid^  and 
canines  of  each  jaw ; aud  lastly,  one 
or  two  forceps,  at  least,  should  be  at 
hand  for  the  incisors  above  and  below. 
If,  therefore,  tooth  instruments  are  to 
be  provided  for  use  in  a distant  colony, 
the  above  are  the  proper  ones  to  be 
selected. 

HS.  In  extracting  the  perma- 
nent TEETH  With  the  forceps,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  loosen  the  tooth,  and 
then  lift  it  out  of  its  socket.  In  hold- 
ing the  instrument,  great  care  is  re- 
quired not  to  close  the  handles  too 
strongly,  or  the  tooth  may  be  crushed ; 
.and  it  is  also  necessary,  as  before  re- 
marked, to  insinuate  it  beneath  the 
gums,  so  as  to  lay  hold  of  the  tooth 
below  its  central  cavity,  and  avoid  the 
risk  of  brealdng  it  off.' 

Sect.  S. — Counter-Irritation. 

940.  The  riUNCrPEE  OF  THIS  ACTION 
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Iia3  been  already  alluded  to  at  page 
187.  It  is  here  necessary  to  describe 
the  various  external  remedies  by  which 
it  is  carried  out  in  practice,  These 
are — 1st,  blisters;  2nd,  irritating  oint- 
ments and  liniments  ; 3rd,  setons  and 
issues-. 

947.  Blisters  consist  in  an  artilicial 
separation  of  the  cuticle  from  the  true 
skin  by  the  pouring  out  of  a quantity 
of  serum  beneath,  which  raises  it  up 
into  a kind  of  bladder.  They  may  be 
produced  by  various  substances,  the 
most  certain  of  wliich  is  the  Spanish 
lly,  either  made  into  a plaster  (page 
227),  or  its  active  property  extracted, 
and  spread  on  tissue  paper,  or  by  the 
adoption  of  the  liquid  solution  of  can- 
I tharides  in  acetous  acid  (par.  783).  If 
the  tissue  is  used,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
apply  a piece  of  it  to  the  skin  of  such 
a size  as  the  blister  required,  and  to 
keep  it  there  for  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
If  the  plaster  is  to  be  adopted,  it  is 
uniformly  spread  of  the  thickness  of  a 
shiliing  on  leather,  linen,  or  paper, 
aud  applied  as  above  described.  If 
there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  the 
blister  to  rise,  warmth  and  moisture 
will  aid  this  object ; and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, nothing  answers  better  than 
scalded  cabbage  leaves  placed  quite 
hot  over  the  plaster.  The  skin  of 
young  chiidren,  under  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  is  so  delicate  that  a 
blister  will  often  end  in  sloughing  if 
the  idastcr  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
many  hours,  and  as  it  will  generally 
rise  in  three  or  four,  it  is  always  pru- 
dent Ip  watch  it  carefully  at  that  age, 
and  remove  it  ns  soon  as  it  shews  the 
slightest  bladder  or  serum  under  the 
cuticle.  Sometimes  the  liquor  of  am- 
monia (page  225)  is  used  to  produce  a 
blister,  when  it  is  required  to  rise 
very  rapidly ; and  it  will  effect  tlds  in  a 
Jew  minutes  if  it  is  applied  to  the  skin 
beneath  any  waterproof  substances, 
such  as  oiled  silk,  macintosh,  or  gutta 
percha.  A piece  of  flannel  should  be 
soaked  in  it,  and  lidd  on  the  part  to  be 
blistered,  and  thenit  should  immediately 
bo  covered  with  one  or  other  of  the' 
above  materials,  or  a piece  of  spongio- 
piline  will  servo  both  purposes.  In 
cither  case  great  pain  is  occasioned, 


but  it  does  not  last  long,  as  the  whole 
may  generally  be  removed  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  the  blister  shews 
itself  beginning  to  rise.  When  biisters 
are  to  be  allowed  to  heal,  they  may 
either  be  dressed  with  scaided  cabbage 
or  plantain  leaves,  which  is  the  best 
kind  of  dressing,  though  rather  un- 
pleasant to  the  nose,  or . with  the  sper- 
maceti cerate  spread  on  lint  or  linen. 

If,  however,  they  are  to  be  kept  open, 
the  savin  ointment  is  applied,  and  in 
addition,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours,  the  cuticle  is  peeled  off,  leaving 
the  true  skin  bare  and  raw,  upon  which 
the  savin  ointment  is  directly  applied. 
From  the  amount  of  serous  discharge 
which  they  produce,  blisters  are  aiways 
eliminant  as  well  as  counter-irritant. 

948.  IRRITATINO  OrNT.\lESTS  AND 
Liniments  are  of  various  kinds,  as 
described  in  the  list  of  drugs  already 
given.  They  merely  require  to  be  i 
applied  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
friction  to  produce  their  effect,  which  is 
sometimes  immediate,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  ammouiacal  liniments,  and  at 
others,  postponed  for  hourc  or  days,  as 
happens  wth  tartar  emetic  and  binio- 
dide  of  mercury. 

949.  A Seton  is  a piece  of  silk  or 
prepared  tape  passed  through  a fold  of 
the  skin  by  means  of  a lancet-shaped 
needle  made  for  that  purpose.  If  the 
tape  is  used,  tlie  needle  has  an  elastic 
slit  in  it,  which  lays  hold  of  the  tape ; 
but  if  silk  is  to  be  employed,  an  eye 
like  that  of  an  ordinary  sewing  needie 
is  made.  The  latter  is  now  most  com- 
monly adopted ; because,  although  the 
silk  becomes  offensive  in  smcli,  and  is 
objectionable  on  that  score,  yet  it  acts 
with  more  energy,  aud  by  its  means  a 
more  regular  dUcliarge  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  operation  of  introducing 
the  seton  is  the  same  whichever  of 
them  is  used.  It  requires  tlie  aid  of 
an  assistant,  who  pinches  up  a fold  of 
the  skin,  and  then  the  operator  pushes 
the  needle  through  with  one  h.and, 
while  the  other  is  ready  to  receive  the 
point,  and  iiuU  it  on  without  delay,  as 
soon  as  it  is  through,  tlie  fold  of  skin 
is  aliowed  to  resmne  its  natural  posi- 
tion, and  the  two  ends  of  the  silk  or 
tape  are  a couple  of  inches  apart.  It 
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Is  usual  to  tie  the  ends  of  the  silk 
together  to  prevent  their  accidentai 
w-ithdrawal,  but  the  tape  is  left  per- 
fectly flat.  There  is  generally  very 
little  bleeding,  and  a linseed-meal  poul- 
tice may  at  once  be  applied  and  kept 
on  for  three  or  four  days,  changing  it 
every  night  and  morning,  or  oftener,  if 
desired  by  the  patient.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  a piece  of  lint  or  linen,  spread 
■with  spermaceti  cerate,  may  be  applied, 
and  a great  deal  of  the  disagreeable 
smell  may  be  avoided  if  it  is  notched 
half-way  down  its  breadth  with  scissors 
at  two  points,  corresponding  with  tne 
emergence  of  the  silk  from  the  skin  on 
each  side,  so  that  the  middle  piece  lies 
between  the  silk  and  the  skin.  If  the 
ends  do  not  discharge,  some  savin 
cerate  may  be  rubbed  on  to  the  silk, 
and  drawn  into  the  tract  between  the 
two  openings.  A great  deal  of  fuss  is 
made  about  drawing  the  silk  from  side 
to  side  every  day,  but  ns  long  as  it 
discharges  nothing  of  the  kind  is  re- 
quired, and  if  it  does  not,  the  above  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  The  proper  silk 
is  that  used  by  stay-makers,  and  of  this 
from  tweive  to  twenty  threads  may  be 
used. 

960.  Issues  are  similar  in  their 
action  to  setons,  and  by  many  are 
considered  to  be  more  efficacious.  They 
are,  however,  more  difficult  to  manage, 
having  a great  tendency  to  close  by 
the  healing  process  of  granffiation. 
They  are  made  either  by  cutting  a 
slit  in  the  skin  with  a lancet,  which  is 
by  far  the  least  painful  way,  or  by 
burning  one  with  caustic  potass  (po- 
tiissa  fuaa) ; in  which  operation  a piece 
of  leather,  or  linen  spread  witli 
diachylon,  has  a hole  cut  in  it  of 
the  size  of  the  intended  issue,  and  is 
then  warmed  and  carefully  attached 
to  the  skin,  placing  the  opening  over 
the  part  intended  for  the  site  of  the 
issue.  'When  the  edge  is  found  to  be 
closely  fixed,  the  potass  is  rubbed  for 
some  minutes  into  the  exposed  piece 
of  skin,  which  soon  becomes  brown 
and  rough,  and  then  a poultice  of  lin- 
seed-meal is  at  once  applied,  still  leav- 
ing the  plaster  on.  This  poultice 
must  be  renewed  night  and  morning 
till  the  slough  caused  by  the  potass 


comes  out,  leaving  a shallow  cavity, 
which  is  to  be  filled  with  medicated 
peas,  or  small  round  wooden  beads, 
sold  for  the  purpose.  Either  of  these 
are  prepared  by  soaking  them  in  a 
weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
of  about  half  a drachm  to  a pint  of 
water,  after  which  they  are  dried  j 
or,  at  first,  they  may  be  used  without 
it.  When  the  peas  are  inserted  in 
their  places  a piece  of  soap  plaster  is 
drawn  over  them,  and  fixed  tightly 
to  the  surrounding  skin.  In  a few 
I hours  the  peas  swell  and  press  into 
the  wound,  being  unable  to  find  room 
externally  by  the  counter-pressure  of 
the  plaster,  which  ought  to  be  assisted 
by  a bandage.  Next  day  fresh  dry 
peas  are  inserted  in  iieu  of  the  old 
ones,  now  saturated  wth  discharge ; 
and  in  this  way,  if  desired,  the  size  of 
the  issue  may  be  indefinitely  increased, 
but  generally  it  is  not  necessary  to  fili 
up  the  bed  of  the  swollen  peas,  but 
only  to  insert  such  a size  as  will  swell 
up  to  fiU  it. 

Sect.  4. — Poultices  and  other 
Dressings. 

951.  Poultices  are  moist  applica- 
tions, which  are  Intended  to  answer 
various  purposes,  according  to  their 
nature,  which  may  be  either  emollient 
or  stimulating,  or  a compound  of  both, 
such  as  those  that  are  intended  to 
“ draw”  an  abscess  to  the  surface.  The 
following  are  those  best  adapted  for 
domestic  use : — 

(ffl)  The  Bran  Poultice  is  merely 
a bag  of  linen  or  flannel  of  a size 
calculated  to  cover  the  part  affected, 
and  filled  with  bran,  which  is  then  to 
have  boiling  water  poured  into  it  till 
thoroughly  wet,  after  which  the  bag  is 
fastened  at  the  mouth,  and  wrung  out 
in  a cloth  or  towel  till  it  no  longer 
drips,  when  it  is  to  be  applied  as  soon 
as  it  is  cool  enough  for  the  skin  to 
bear. 

(&)  The  Bread  Poultice  is  made 
by  cutting  a slice  of  stale  bread  of 
about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  in- 
tended poultice  to  allow  for  swelling. 
Then  put  this  into  a basin,  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  it,  let  it  stand  ten 
minutes,  drain  the  water  off  without 
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breaking  the  bread,  which  is  then  to 
be  turned  into  a piece  of  linen  and 
applied  as  it  is.  Or,  it  may  be  beaten 
up  very  fine  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  milk  or  oil,  and  inserted  in  a 
muslin  bag,  the  mouth  of  which  is  to 
be  sewn  up.  This  last,  however,  is 
not  so  good  a method,  except  for  some 
particular  parts. 

(c)  The  Linseed-HIe^u:  Poultice 
Is  made  as  follows : — Put  into  a basin 
some  meal  and  make  a hole  in  the 
middle  with  a broad  dinner-knife 
(not  a Spoon),  then  pour  boiling  water 
upon  the  meal,  calculating,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  the  exact  quantity  which 
will  make  the  poultice  of  the  proper 
consistence;  stir  all  up  together  rapidly 
with  the  knife,  and  if  too  stiff,  add 
more  water,  or  if  too  thin,  more  meal. 
Lastly,  spread  the  mass  upon  a piece 
of  old  linen  up  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  its  edge,  which  should  be  turned 
over  the  poultice  all  round. 

(jS)  Oatmeal  may  be  made  into  a 
poultice  in  the  same  way  as  the  linseed- 
meal,  or  the  two  may  be  mixed  in  any 
desired  proportion.  The  oatmeal  is 
more  stimulating  and  “ draws”  more 
rapidly  than  the  linseed-meal,  but  it 
does  not  form  such  a smooth  and 
tenacious  mass. 

(e)  A Yeast  Poultice  is  sometimes 
used  for  foul  ulcers  or  abscesses,  which 
it  often  seems  to  agree  ivith.  It  is 
made  by  stirring  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  yeast  into  a pound  of  flour,  and 
putting  it  by  to  ferment  in  a moderately 
warm  place.  In  a few  hours  the  mass 
swells,  and  is  filled  ■with  gas-bubbles, 
when  it  is  to  be  made  of  the  proper 
consistence  with  water,  either  hot  or 
cold  as  may  be  desired. 

(f)  The  Mustard  Poultice  is  in- 
tended to  act  as  a counter-irritant,  and 
is  generally  made  with  flour  of  mustard 
and  water  (or  vinegar),  mixed  of  a 
proper  consistence  and  spread  on  linen. 
A far  better  plan,  however,  is  to  make 
n common  bread  poultice  (6),  and 
when  spread  on  linen  of  the  proper 
size,  to  sprinkle  it  thickly  with  the 
flour  of  mustard,  which  may  be 
slightly  damped  with  the  boiling 
water.  Pew  people  can  bear  the 

1 poultice  made  in  this  way  for  many 

minutes,  and  it  will  often  blister  the 
skin. 

C<7)  Carrot  Poultice  is  made  by 
boiling  carrots  till  quite  soft,  and  then 
mashing  them  into  a pulp.  There  is 
no  great  virtue  in  it. 

_ (AJ  Hemlock  Poultice  is  made 
either  by  scalding  the  fresh  leaves  when 
they  are  in  season,  or  by  mixing  with 
' a bread  poultice  (6)  a drachm  or  two  of 
the  extract  of  hemlock. 

962.  Lint  is  either  old  linen  scraped 
so  as  to  produce  a fibrous  surface,  or  an 
imitation  of  this  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  It  is  intended 
as  a vehicle  for  various  dressings. 

953.  The  Water-dressing  consists 
in  lint  dipped  in  water  (either  cold, 
tepid,  or  warm,)  and  applied  to  the 
skin  with  a covering  of  oiled  silk  or 
thin  gutta  percha.  It  is  very  usefifl  in 
many  cases  of  slight  injury,  &c. 

954.  Spongio-piline  is  a modern 
invention,  and  consists  in  small  pieces 
of  sponge  worked  up  in  the  form  of 
felt,  -with  woollen  fibres,  and  then 
coated  on  one  side  with  a waterproof 
material.  It  is  Intended  to  supersede 
water-dressing  and  poultices,  when 
used  either  with  cold  water  in  the  place 
of  the  former,  or  ■with  warm  instead  of 
the  latter,  and  by  some  surgeons  is 
considered  superior  to  them,  but  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  inferior  to 
both.  But  as  a vehicle  for  liniments, 
I think  it  admirable ; it  may  be  sprinkled 
ivith  a few  drops  of  any  stimulatmg 
embrocation,  on  the  rough  side,  and 
when  this  is  applied  to  the  skin,  it 
rapidly  causes  a glow,  and  if  strong 
enough,  such  severe  irritation  as  to  be 
almost  unbearable.  AVhenever,  there- 
fore, any  stimulants  are  used  with  it. 
their  strength  must  be  considerably 
moderated,  or  they  will  not  be  tole- 
rated by  most  people. 

955.  The  Tow-plaster  is  a very 
cooling  and  soft  dressing  in  hot  weather, 
when  there  is  much  discharge  from  a 
sore  requiring  a substance  to  absorb  it, 
and  yet  any  thickness  of  cotton  or 
lint  would  be  too  hot.  It  is  made  by 
taking  some  clean  and  well  dressed  tow, 
and  drawing  out  a few  fibres  on  a board 
or  table  by  pressing  on  them  ■with  the 
heel  of  the  left  hand,  while  the  right 
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draws  the  body  of  the  tow  away.  By 
adding  fresh  portions  to  this,  a large 
smooth  mass  may  be  obtained ; and  by 
turning  in  the  ends  and  edges,  this  may 
be  made  to  assume  any  shape  which  is 
required,  and  can  even  be  spread  ivith 
cerate  by  a little  dexterity.  A very 
old  and  cooling  dressing  is  this  tow 
plaster,  spread  with  calamine  cerate. 
It  is  also  much  cheaper  than  lint. 

956.  Raw  Cotton,  often  called  Me- 
dicated Cotton,  though  really  free 
from  all  drugs,  is  now  extensively  used 
as  an  external  application  for  various 
purposes.  It  is  very  useful  in  severe 
burns,  and  as  an  application  to  the 
joints  in  acute  rheumatism.  It  is  sold 
' by  most  druggists  by  the  pound,  the 

price  being  generally  ^bout  3s.  or  4s. 
per  pound. 

957.  The  Irrigating  Process  is  a 
most  valuable  kind  of  application  or 
dressing  in  many  accidents  and  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin.  It  requires  a very 
gentle  stream  of  lukewarm  water  to  be 
conveyed  over  the  part  alfected,  which 
may  nevertheless  be  bandaged  in  any 
way  to  keep  the  parts  together.  A 
vessel  of  water  containing  about  a 
gallon  should  be  raised  above  the  part 
to  be  irrigated,  and  this  must  be  kept 
at  the  desired  temperature  by  a lamp 
placed  beneath  it.  From  the  bottom 
of  this  a small  tube,  furnished  with  a 
stop-cock,  is  conducted  to  the  limb, 
which  is  placed  on  a sheet  of  water- 
proof material,  so  arranged  that  the 
water  can  flow  off  into  a vessel  below 
it.  When  all  is  ready,  the  stop-cock 
is  turned,  and  the  stream,  which  should 
be  a very  small  one,  is  carried  on  to 
the  dressings  by  means  of  a thread  or 
two  of  worsted,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
sensation  of  dripping,  and  runs  oif  at 
the  bottom  into  the  waterproof,  and 
finally  escapes.  If  the  water  feels  too 
hot  the  lamp  must  be  depressed,  or  if 
too  cold  it  may  be  raised,  the  feelings 
of  tile  patient  being  the  best  guide. 
By  means  of  this  flow  of  water,  inflam- 
mation may  bo  avoided,  or  kept  down 
in  a most  extraordinary  manner,  and 
its  value  in  lacerated  wounds  is  extreme- 
ly great. 

958.  Bees-wax  melted  and  applied 
with  a brush,  as  cool  as  X)Ossible  with- 
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out  setting,  is  a capital  application  for 
the  old  and  indolent  “sore-legs”  of 
working  people  who  require  protection 
from  injury,  united  to  moderate  pres- 
sure, which  when  applied  by  their 
ordinary  bandages  is  apt  to  “cut” 
and  indent  the  ulcer,  and  thus  act 
very  injuriously. 

Sect.  5. — Bandaging. 

959.  Nothing  in  surgery  requires 
more  practice  than  bandaging,  in  order 
to  acquire  complete  command  over  the 
material  w'hich  is  used,  which  is  either 
calico  or  flannel.  The  former  should 
not  be  too  fine,  but  must  be  open  in 
its  texture,  and  free  from  “ dressing,” 
by  which  is  meant  the  lime  used  in  its 
manufacture,  to  give  a false  appearance 
of  stoutness  to  it. 

960.  Calico  Bandages  are  made 
of  various  lengths  and  breadths  accord- 
ing to  the  part  for  which  they  are  to 
be  used,  and  also  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  ordinary 
bandage  for  the  leg  is  two  and  a half 
inches  wide  and  six  yards  long,  and  this 
will  just  reach  to  the  knee,  if  applied  all 
the  way  up  from  the  ball  of  the  foot.  It 
will  also  serve  for  many  other  purposes. 
That  for  the  arm  is  usually  two  inches 
wide  and  three  or  four  yards  long. 
For  the  fingers  a narrow  shp  of  caheo, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  is  the 
best,  and  about  a foot  long. 

961.  Flannel  Bandages  may  be 
used  for  the  limbs,  when  they  are 
required  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
those  given  above;  or,  if  for  fracture  of 
the  ribs,  they  may  be  nine  inches  wide 
and  six  or  eight  yards  long. 

962.  Bandages  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes  should  be  rolled  tightly  before 
they  are  applied.  For  this  purpose 
the  young  beginner  should  get  an 
assistant  to  hold  one  end  while  he 
begins  to  roll  the  other,  which  is  done 
by  first  doubling  it  up  three  or  four 
times,  and  then  beginning  to  roll  this 
very  tightly,  straining  at  the  bandage 
held  at  the  other  end  all  the  time.  A 
bandage  thus  rolled  should  be  quite 
hard,  and  it  then  unwinds  smoothly, 
and  may  be  applied  without  a crease. 

963.  In  Al’FLnNO  ALL  Band.ages, 
the  chief  art  consists  in  straining 
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them  to  the  proper  degree,  and  in 
avoiding  undue  or  irregular  pressure. 
To  effect  this,  the  pull  must  be  from 
the  whole  roll  of  the  bandage  held  in 
the  hand,  and  not  from  a part  of  it 
held  tight  by  the  finger  as  is  very 
commonly  done.  It  is,  however, 
almost  useless  to  attempt  a description 
of  the  art,  which  requires  an  ocular 
inspection  to  imderetand  its  nature. 
There  are  two  different  leading  prin- 
ciifies  in  using  all  bandages,  one  of 
which  consists  in  allowing  the  bandage 
to  take  its  own  dh-ection,  as  it  were, 
so  long  as  it  lies  smoothly,  and  then 
to  bring  it  back  again  by  a little 
coaxing,  so  as  to  cover  in,  the  second 
time  of  going  over  the  limb,  the  parts 
which  have  been  left  exposed  in  the 
first  (see  jig.  1).  In  the  other  mode,  a 
half  turn  is  made  in  the  bandage 
whenever  there  is  a tendency  to  leave 
a part  uncovered,  and  by  its  means 
the  direction  of  the  calico  is  returned 
to  very  near  its  old  path  {see  Jig.  2). 

064.  In  applying  a bandage  to  the 
arm-pit,  nothing  answers  better  than 
a large  silk  handkerchief  (see  Jig.  8),  or 
a calico  bandage  may  be  put  on  in 
the  same  way. 

965.  For  the  head  a calico  ban- 
dage may  be  applied  as  in  Jig.  4 a ; 
or  a handkerchief  may  be  put  on,  as 
shown  a.t  Jig.  4 B ; two  comers  being  at 
once  brought  down  and  tied  under 
the  chin,  and  the  other  two  crossed 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  then 
also  tied  in  front. 

966.  A Sling  is  often  required  to 
keep  the  hand  or  fore-arm  supported, 
and  for  this  purpose  nothing  is  better 
than  a large  silk  handkerchief  which 
should  be  spread  out  from  the  elbow 
to  the  heel  of  the  hand,  and  should 
always  keep  the  latter  as  high  ns  the 
former,  or  perhaps  a little  higher. 
The  cradle-sling  is  a piece  of  leather 
or  mill-board,  bent  and  united  at 
one  end,  so  as  to  receive  the  fore-arm 
and  hand,  and  keep  them  completely 
at  rest,  being  slung  by  tapes  over  the 
shoulder,  and  round  the  neck. 

Sect.  6. — Miscellaneous  Appa- 
ratus. 

967.  Splints  are  thin  pieces  cf 


wood,  metal,  or  gutta  percha,  which 
are  intended  to  be  used  outside  a 
limb  when  its  bone  is  broken.  They 
should  always  reach  at  least  from  joint 
to  joint,  and  may  either  be  used  in 
two  portions  or  in  four,  which  latter 
number  is  only  required  for  the  arm 
and  thigh.  The  use  and  application 
of  these  will  be  further  alluded  to 
under  the  head  of  Fractures. 

968.  Syrinces  are  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes — consisting  chiefly  of  the 
ear-syringe  and  enema-syringe ; in  ad- 
dition to  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
breast-pump,  which  will  be  better 
described  under  the  chapter  on  the 
Management  of  the  Lying-in  Soom, 

(rt)  Thb  E^ui-syiunce  should  con-- 
tain  four  ounces,  and  have  two  or 
three  different  sized  pipes,  so  as  to 
throw  a large  or  small  stream  into  the 
ear. 

(J)  The  Enema-syringe  may  be 
of  metal,  in  which  oase  it  has  metal 
valves,  and  requires  two  bauds  lo  use 
it,  or  it  may  be  entirely  of  Vulcanized 
india-rubber,  by  which  means  it  may 
be  so  managed  as  to  require  only  one 
hand.  In  either  case  any  quantity  of 
water,  or  other  thin  fluid  may  be 
used,  the  supply  pipe  being  dropped 
into  the  vessel  which  contahis  it  (see 
Jigs.  5,  61.  The  old-fashioned  globular 
syringe,  made  with  india-rubber,  is  a 
most  awkward  instrument ; and  though 
still  a good  deal  used,  is  entirely  super- 
seded in  efficiency  by  one  or  other  of 
the  two  kinds  described  above.  AVhen 
intended  to  be  used  as  an  enema- 
syringe,  or  for  the  ear,  or  other 
similar  purposes,  a common  piston- 
syringe  answers  much  better. 

969.  For  stopping  Hemorrhage 
from  Im-ge  vessels  in  the  hmbs,  a tour- 
neguet  is  used  by  surgeons,  which  is 
made  in  two  ways — 1st,  the  old  instru- 
ment which  tightens  a strong  bandage 
round  the  limb  ; and  2nd,  the  screw- 
tournequet,  which  acts  by  clipping  the 
limb  as  in  a vice,  and  tlius  making 
pressure  only  where  it  is  wanted. 
These  instruments  can  only  be  required 
in  extraordinary  situations,  and  there- 
fore I shall  not  further  allude  to  them 
here,  as  a few  practical  lessons  in  their 
use  can  in  such  cases  always  be  ob- 
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tained.  When,  however,  an  accident 
happens,  attended  ■with  alarming  he- 
morrhage, a bandage  or  handkerchief 
may  always  he  tied  round  the  Umb 
dbovs  the  wound,  and  by  inserting  a 
ruler  or  short  stick  in  this  and  twist- 
ing it,  the  circulation  may  always 
be  stopped  until  surgical  assistance 
arrives. 


Sect.  7. — ^Vaccination. 

• 

970.  Vaccination  is  adopted  as  a 
means  .of  preventing  or  moderating 
the  attacks  of  small-pox,  as  already 
described  at  page  35,  where  the  course 
of  the  vesicle,,  from  day  to  day,  is 
mhiutely  g^en  witli  illustrations. 

971.  The  Opefation  is  performed 
either  with  the  fresh  lymph  just  taken 

L from  the  arm,  or  with  ivory  pouits  on 
which  it  has  dried,  or  ■with  lymph  con- 
tained between  two  small  pieces  of 
glass.  The  matter  should  be  taken  on 
. the  eighth  day  from  that  on  which  it 
was  inserted — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
same  day  in  ’the  following  week. 
^.A  lancet  rather  blunted  by  use 
ansrvei's  better  than  a very  sharp  one, 
add  ■(rith  it  the  surface  of  the  vesicle  is 
pricked  in'several  places,  taking  care 
not  to  go  deeply  enough  to  cause  any 


? 


bleeding.  With  the  lancet  thus  charged, 
four  oblique  pricks  are  made ; two  on 
each  arm,  about  on  inch  apart,  and  in 
the  hollow  which  exists  on  the  outside, 
just  below  the  shoulder.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  draw  blood,  and  if  the 
lancet  is  not  too  sharp,  the  incision 
may  bo  quite  deep  enough,  without  the 
loss  of  more  than  a single  drop  of  blood. 
Some  people  prefer  a superficial  scratch, 
rather  than  a valvular  or  oblique  prick; 
but  when  the  lymph  is  inserted  in  that 
way,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  rubbed  off. 
If  the  lymph  contained  in  the  glasses 
is  used,  it  must  be  moistened  with  a 
drop  of  water  a few  nunutes  before 
inserting  it,  and  with  the  point  of  the 
lancet  it  may  thoroughly  be  dissolved, 
and  then  used  as  if  fresh  from  the  arm. 
When  points  are  employed,  the  in- 
cisions or  pricks  are  first  made  with 
the  lancet,  and  then  the  points  ai'e 
introduced  into  the  opening  and  allowed 
to  soak  there  quietly  for  a second  or 
two  to  dissolve  the  lymph  in  the  blood ; 
after  which  they  should  be  well  rubbed 
into  the  little  wound,  and  after  being 
carefully  deprived  of  the  lymph  on 
them,  they  should  be  ■withdra^wn.  In 
any  case  the  blood  on  the  arm  should 
be  allowed  to  dry  before  the  dress  is 
replaced. 
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BOOK  II. 

ON  THE  3IANAGE5IENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 
CHAP  I.— PECULIAKITIES  IN  THEIR  TREATMENT 


Sect.  l. — Infantile  Therapeutics. 

972.  At  page  222,  a table  drawn  up 
by  Gaubius  is  given,  in  wbicU  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  modify  the 
dose  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
child.  This  table  is  in  the  main  pretty 
correct,  but  there  are  several  excep- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  opium,  of  which 
tlie  dose  for  the  infant,  calculated  by 
this  scale,  is  far  too  large.  But  inde- 
pendently of  the  dose,  it  will  be  found 
that  tlxe  action  also  is  different,  so  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  re-examine 
those  drugs  which  are  wanted  in  the 
diseases  of  children.  It  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  not  very  numerous  as 
compared  with  the  long  list  already 
given. 

973.  The  FORM  in  which  medicines 
can  be  given  with  most  facility  to  chil- 
dren is  that  which  must  be  selected; 
and  here  there  is  less  choice  than  for 
the  adult,  since  we  are  deprived  of  the 
use  of  pills  and  aU  solid  forms,  except 
lozenges,  which  are  perhaps  applicable 
to  slight  cases  of  cough.  The  choice, 
therefore,  is  only  between  mixtures 
and  powders,  and  the  bulk  of  both 
should  be  as  small  as  is  consistent 
with  their  efficacy.  The  folloiving  will 
comprise  the  chief  remedies  which  can 
be  required  for  the  infant,  while  after 
the  third  or  fourth  year,  the  action 
of  drugs  is  nearly  the  same  in  kind 
(though  differing  in  degree)  as  in  the 
adult. 

974.  Aperients  are  very  often  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  the  infant,  but 
not  so  much  so  ns  is  supposed  by  many 
mothers,  who  are  never  contented 
without  giving  an  occasional  dose. 
When  the  stomach  has  been  overloaded 
with  improper  food,  it  is  better  cer- 
tainly to  get  rid  of  it  by  means  of  a 
little  castor  oil,  than  to  allow  of  its 
continuance  as  a perpetual  source  of 
irritation;  but  fiu*  better  than  this  is 
the  abstinence  from  the  use  of  this 


improper  food,  which  ought  to  be  the 
mother’s  first  care  and  chief  task. 
Some  children  are,  however,  naturally 
inclined  to  be  costive ; but  with  them 
medicine  may  often  be  avoided  by 
giving  an  increased  quantity  of  fruits 
and  green  vegetables.  Figs,  tamarinds, 
or  roasted  apples  may  be  obtained  even 
in  the  -winter,  while  in  the  summer 
there  is  a constant  succession  of  fruit 
or  vegetables.  Enemas  of  water  or 
gruel,  with  castor  oil,  may  also  be  tried 
ihstead  of  drugs,  and  very  often  succeed 
in  procuring  the  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  without  the  injurious  effect  of 
all  medicines  of  this  kind  on  the 
stomach;  or  an  oblong  piece  of  soap 
may  be  wetted  and  passed  into  the 
rectum,  which  will  sometimes  have  the 
desired  effect. 

(a)  The  FOLLO-nTNG  Mild  Ape- 
rients are  suited  to  slight  cases  of 
constipation,  or  to  irritation  from  the 
presence  of  indigestible  food. 

Castor -Oil. — Half  a tea-spoonful 
for  the  new-born  baby,  or  a tea- 
spoonful to  a dessert-spoonful  for  the 
older  child. 

Sweet  Essence  of  Senna  is  a mild 
aperient  in  the  dose  of  half  a tea- 
spoonful  to  a tea-spoonful ; but  it  is  too 
griping  for  the  young  infant,  and 
should  not  be  used  before  the  second 
year. 

Manna  is  an  excellent  aperient  for 
babies,  dissolved  in  n little  warm 
water,  the  dose  being  from  5 grains 
to  16. 

Fluid  Magnesia  is  well  adapted 
for  any  age,  especially  when  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a disposition  to  form  acid. 
The  dose  is  half  a tea-spoonful  to  a 
dessert-spoonful,  in  water  or  food,  in 
which  last  it  is  not  detected,  as  it  has 
little  or  no  taste. 

llHUBARB  AND  MAGNESIA,  mixed  ill 
equal  weights,  form  a most  generally 
useful  powder,  known  by  the  name  of 
anodijne  powder  and  Gregory' » pmeder 
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in  different  localities.  It  is  usual  to 
add  about  half  a grain  of  aromatic 
powder  to  each  dose,  winch  is  about 
half  a tea- spoonful  to  a tea-spoonful  of 
the  mixed  powder. 

(b)  For  more  active  Aperient 
Purposes,  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing may  be  used;  but  they  should 
seldom  be  had  recourse  to,  as  their 
frequent  exliibition  is  apt  to  weaken 
the  tone  of  the  stomach,  although 
they  render  the  child  more  lively, 
and  apparently  improved  in  health  for 
a time. 

Calomel,  gr.  ^ to  ij. 

Powdered  rhubarb, 

„ jalap,  of  each  gr.j  to  iv. 
Mi.x,  and  give  in  some 'thick  vehicle. 

Powdered  rhubarb,  gr.  j to  iv. 

„ ipecacuanha,  gr.  J-  to  J. 

Aromatic  powder,  gr.  J. 

Mix,  and  give  once  or  twice  a day, 
when  the  liver  does  not  act. 

Or,  give  the  same  powder,  with  the 
substitution  of  mercm-y  and  chalk  for 
the  ipecacuanha. 

(c)  IVlien  the  object  is  to  cool  the 
system,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  tlie 
following,  namely: — 

Bitartrate  of  potass,  gr.  xx.  to  xxx. 
dissolved  in  a wine-glass  of  boiling 
water,  >vith  the  addition  of  a little 
sugar. 

975.  Astringents  are  chiefly  re- 
quired to  stop  diarrhma  m infants,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  ordinary  chalk- 
mixture  is  the  best.  A tea-spoonful 
of  this,  witli  one  or  two  grains  of 
aromatic  confection,  will  generally 
snfllce. 

976.  Blisters  must  be  used  with 
great  care  in  young  children,  as  they 
are  apt  to  produce  extensive  and  deep 
sloughs  if  kept  on  too  long.  In  young 
babies  they  rise  in  about  three  hours, 
after  wliich  time  tliey  must  be  con- 
stantly watched,  and  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  there  is  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  a blister.  They  are  invaluable 
remedies  in  numberless  infantile  dis- 
orders. The  blistering  tissue  acts  very 
well  on  children,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  it  on. 

977.  BL00D-LETTiN0,whendcsirable, 

*8  generally  effected  in  children  by 


means  of  the  use  of  the  leech.  Two 
small  ones,  or  one  large  one,  will 
generally  take  as  much  blood  as  the 
child  will  bear. 

978.  Carmunatives  are  more  often 
required  by  infants  than  by  adults,  and 
few  children  are  reared  without  taking 
them  at  some  time  or  other,  when  they 
are  thought  to  be  “troubled  with 
wind.”  Of  these  the  following  are  the 
best : — 

(а)  Dill  Water  may  be  given  with 
a little  sugar,  in  tlie  dose  of  half  a tea- 
spoonful to  a young  baby.  It  certainly 
agrees  with  most  children,  and  espe- 
cially with  those  brought  up  “ by 
hand.” 

(б)  Daley’s  Carminative  is  a 
favourite  m almost  all  nurseries,  and 
when  properly  prepared,  without  too 
much  opium  in  it,  is  a harmless  and 
really  useful  remedy.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  sold  with  a considerably 
larger  quantity  of  laudanum  in  it  than 
is  safe,  and  therefore  parents  should  be 
careful  in  ascertaining  that  it  is  ob- 
tained from  a respectable  druggist.  It 
is  said  to  be  prepared  from  the  annexed 
recipe  : — 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 
grs.  xl. 

Tincture  of  Castor,  gtt.  xxx. 

„ Cardamoms,  gtt.  xxx. 

„ Assafoetida,  gtt.  xv. 

Oil  of  Mint,  gtt.  j. 

„ Aniseed,  gtt.  iij. 

Laudanum,  gtt.  v. 

Spirit  of  pennyroyal,  gtt.  xv. 

Peppermint  water,  5xij. 

Mix.  From  five  to  fifteen  drops  are 
given  in  a little  food  to  a young  infant, 
and  more  in  proportion  to  the  age. 

979.  Fever  Medicines  are  often 
necessary  in  children,  but  are  seldom 
required  for  the  first  few  months  of 
life.  Either  of  the  following  m.ay  bo 
adopted : — 

(a)  Take  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  5j. 

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  5iss. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  3ss. 

Citric  or  tartaric  acid,  gr.  xl. 

Synip  or  sugar,  5ij. 

Water,  Jiiiss. 

Mix,  and  give  a tea-spoonful,  dessert- 
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spoonful,  or  teble-spoonflil  every  four 
hours,  according  to  the  age. 

(6)  Take  of  nitrate  of  potass,  gr.  xxiv. 
Sol.  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  Sss. 
Tr.  of  henbane,  3iss. 

Syrup  or  sugar,  5U. 

Water,  Sij. 

Mix,  and  give  a tea-spoonful,  or  dessert- 
spoonful every  four  hours,  according 
to  the  ago. 

980.  Emetics  are  very  useful  in 
children’s  disorders,  which  they  often 
cut  short  in  a remarkable  manner. 
They  are,  however,  objectionable  when 
required  frequently,  as  they  are  apt  to 
wealcen  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  The 
two  following  are  chiefly  used,  the  first 
being  the  safest : — 

(а)  Take  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  Sss. 
Syrup  of  saffron,  3vi- 
Water,  3x. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  vomiting 
is  produced. 

(б)  Take  of  tartar  emetic,  gr.  j. 

Syrup  or  sugar,  31). 

Water,  Siss. 

Mix,  and  give  one-eighth  to  one  quarter 
of  it  every  ten  minutes,  till  vomiting 
is  established. 

In  giving  emetics  their  action  should 
be  assisted  by  .drinking  plenty  of  warm 
water. 

981.  Expectorants  are  almost  use- 
ful class  of  medicines  for  children’s  pul- 
monary diseases ; but  their  action  in  no 
way  differs  from  that  which  they  esta- 
blish in  the  adult,  the  dose  only  re- 
quiring to  be  adapted  to  the  age. 

982.  Tonics  also  require  no  remark, 
their  action  being  identical  in  the  child 
and  in  the  adult. 

983.  The  effect  of  Baths  is  also 
much  the  same,  as  in  the  adult;  but 
the  warm-bath  cannot  be  continued 
with  safety  longer  than  five  or  six 
minutes  in  every  infant. 

Sect.  2. — Obscurity  in  the  Symp- 
toms IN  Children’s  Diseases. 

984.  Inasmuch  as  young  children 
neithef  possess  the  power  of  examining 
their  sensations,  nor  of  communicating 
any  account  of  them  to  others,  for  want 


of  language,  it  is  certainly  more  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms,  which  are  partially  exhi- 
bited, than  in  the  case  of  the  adult, 
who  can  often  give  all  the  information 
that  is  wanted.  We  can  generally  tell 
when  pain  is  present ; but  it  is  often 
very  diAScult  to  ascertain  its  exact 
locality.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  cer- 
tain physical  signs  that  we  can  ascertain 
what  is  going  on,  and  these  will  gene- 
rally serve  the  purpose  if  carefully 
observed. 

988.  The  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance is  useful  as  a guide  to  the 
detection  of  the  disease  at  all  ages ; but 
in  the  child,  it  is  the  most  important 
of  all.  Thus,  whenever  there  is  any 
inflammation  going  on  in  the  lungs, 
the  sides,  or  wings  of  the  nose  contract 
and  dilate  in  a remarkable  manner, 
which  serves  at  once  to  detect  the 
disease.  So,  also,  when  the  brows  are 
knit,  the  eyes  fixed,  or  looking  wild, 
the  head  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  and  if.  In  addition,  there 
is  a fixed  squint,  no  doubt  exists  on 
the  subject.  Wlien  neither  of  these 
expressions  is  visible,  and  there  is  a 
drawing  do\vn  of  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  the  stomach,  or  bowels,  are 
most  likely  affected,  and  if  to  this  is 
added  an  expression  of  pain,  there  is 
either  inflammation  or  colic. 

98G.  The  attitude  will  often  serve 
to  indicate  the  locality  of  the  disease, 
as  the  child  is  veiy  apt  to  point,  or 
indicate  with  the  hand,  where  the  seat 
of  its  sufferings  is  to  bo  looked  for. 
Thus,  in  hydrocephalus,  or  in  ordinary 
headache,  the  hand  is  constantly  raised 
to  the  head,  while,  in  enteritis,  it  will 
find  its  way  to  the  abdomen,  if  allowed 
to  do  so.  Pain  almost  alw  ays  occasions 
more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  while 
an  absence  of  this  symptom  is  indicated 
when  the  child  lies  with  its  limbs  flaccid 
and  yielding,  though  this  may  also  arise 
from  the  extreme  exhaustion  which 
attends  the  last  stage  of  some  fatal 
diseases. 

987.  The  state  of  the  Skin  must 
never  bo  neglected,  as  it  affords  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  degree  of  fever 
present.  In  children  the  skin  becomes 
intensely  hot  in  all  feverish  attacks. 
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and  is  often  deprived  of  all  appearance 
of  moisture,  'which  should  be  anxiously- 
looked  for  by  the  mother  or  nurse,  as 
an  indication  of  improvement. 

988.  The  Pulse  in  the  child,  'U'hen 
at  all  affected  by  disease,  is  raised  or 
lowered  in  a much  more  marked  degree 
tlian  in  the  adult.  It  is  very  common 
to  meet  -with  a pulse  in  the  infant  so 
quick  as  to  be  beyond  our  powers  of 
counting  it,  and  which  yet  does  not 
always  mark  a highly  dangerous  con- 
dition. It  is,  however,  one  requiring 
prompt  treatment,  and  always  should 
lead  to  an  anxious  superintendence  as 
long  as  it  lasts. 

989.  The  cry  and  voice  of  the 
child  indicate  very  clearly  what  is  its 
condition  as  to  pain  or  discomfort. 
In  the  Infant,  if  robust,  the  cry  of 
acute  and  recent  pain  is  clear,  loud- 
sounding,  and  continues  for  some  little 
time ; while  that  attending  upon  long- 


continued  suffering  is  more  of  the 
nature  of  a wail,  and  is  not  nearly  so 
sharp  as  in  the  first-mentioned  case. , 
A hoarse  cry  indicates  some  affection 
of  the  larynx  or  trachea  ; and,  if  there 
is  a ringing  or  sonorous  tone  with  it, 
croup  may  be  expected.  The  parrot- 
like scream  of  hydrocephalus  is  too 
marked  to  be  unnoticed  by  any  one 
accustomed  to  the  care  of  young  chil- 
dren. 

990.  In  ACUTE  diseases  the  degree  of 
emaciation  is  a matter  of  little  -import- 
ance ; but  in  chronic  cases  the  amount 
of  flesh  lost  should  be  carefully  noted, 
as  it  often  indicates  the  extent  of  the 
internal  mischief.  Thus  a swelling  of 
the  abdomen,  with  great  loss  of  flesh, 
would  be  almost  sure  to  be  connected 
■with  mesenteric  disease,  wtule,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  limbs  remain  plump, 
it  might  safely  be  predicated  that  no 
such  disease  existed. 


CHAP.  II. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  NEW-BORN  CHILD  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


Sect.  1. — Management  of  the 
Healthy  Infant  during  the 
First  Month. 


991.  After  the  new-born  child  has 
been  washed  and  dressed,  which  must 
necessarily  be  done  by  some  one  ac- 
customed to  the  task,  the  next  thing  is 
to  take  care  that  it  is  properly  fed.  In 
all  suckling  animals  but  woman,  the 
milk  makes  its  appearance  with  the 
young;  and  in  a state  of  nature— that, 
is,  among  savages— I believe  it  is  also 
the  case ; but  in  civilized  life,  as  before 
remarked,  it  docs  not  show  itself  till 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day : 
interval  the  child  has 
nothing  to  flU  Us  stomach.  Either, 
therefore,  it  must  starve,  or  it  must 
have  gome  kind  of  artificial  food ; and, 
M >oung  animals  in  thirty-six  hours 
naturally  require  a good  deal,  the 


latter  alternative  is  adopted,  ivithout 
which  many  delicate  children  would 
absolutely  sink,  or  become  so  ex- 
hausted, that  at  last,  when  food  was 
offered  them,  they  would  be  too  weak 
to  take  it.  The  first  thing  in  general 
given  to  an  infant  by  the  nurse  is  a 
little  thin  and  very  smooth  oatmeal 
gruel,  which  is  a very  good  material 
for  working  off  the  black  pitchy  matter 
(meconium')  contained  in  the  intestines 
of  the  child  at  birth.  Sometimes  with 
this,  and  at  others  by  itself,  the  nurse 
generally  administers  a couple  of  drops 
of  castor- oil,  which  is  very  innocent  in 
its  effects,  and  though  not  necessary, 
yet  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  to  oycct  to  it.  I have  iho 
greatest  dislike  to  interfere  with  the 
proceedings  of  any  servants  which  are 
umversally  customary,  unless  there  ii 
some  valid  reason  to  be  given ; and, 
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therefore.  I should  not  advise  the 
omission  of  tliis  practice,  however  un- 
necessary it  may  be.  It  appears  to 
carry  off  the  viscid  contents  of  tlie 
bowels  more  speedily  tlian  by  the 
natural  mode,  if  not  more  effectually, 
and  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  ill 
effects  from  it.  After  the  first  day,  if 
the  mother’s  milk  is  not  come,  a little 
lukewarm  cow’s  milk  and  water,  mixed 
in  equal  proportions,  and  sweetened 
with  loaf  sugar,  should  be  given  in  a 
feeding-bottle  with  a nipple  of  India- 
rubber,  varnished  white,  which  is  now 
very  generally  sold  for  the  purpose. 
By  the  use  of  this  nipple  the  child  be- 
comes accustomed  to  its  natural  mode 
of  sucking  nourishment;  and,  when  the 
mother’s  breast  is  full  of  milk,  it  soon 
transfers  its  attention  to  it.  An  infant 
at  this  age  will  require  a little  food  at 
a time,  but  often,  namely,  every  two 
or  three  hours.  If  the  mother’s  milk 
is  delayed  long,  and  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  it  to  flow,  the  child 
nil!  sometimes  show  some  reluctance 
to  change  its  feeder;  but  by  an  hour 
or  two’s  starvation,  it  will  generally 
lay  hold,  and  then,  in  most  cases, 
no  further  feeding  will  be  necessary, 
for  at  least  the  first  month.  When, 
however,  the  mother’s  milk  is  seanty, 
equal  quantities  of  eow’s  milk  and 
water,  sweetened  with  sugar,  or  of 
cream  and  arrowoot  made  with  water, 
and  also  sweetened,  should  be  allowed 
two  or  three  times  a day,  and  especi- 
ally during  the  night.  Oatmeal, 
wheat-flour,  and  ail  such  coarse  ai-tlcles, 
are  unfit  for  the  very  young  in- 
fant ; as  also  are  biscuits,  tops  and 
bottoms,  rusks,  and  similar  kinds  of 
food.  Nothing  answers  better  at  this 
early  age  than  water-arrowroot,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  good  cream  and 
sugar;  about  one  tea-spoonful  of 
cream  is  generally  enough  for  each 
quantity  given  at  one  time,  and  it 
should  be  mixed  as  it  is  wanted,  care 
being  taken  that  it  is  not  sour.  From 
the  first,  this  food,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  should  be  given  at  regular 
intervals,  which  may  vary  from  two 
to  three  hours,  according  to  the  seem- 
ing wants  of  the  child.  But  whatever 
period  may  be  thought  best,  it  should 


be  maintained  with  punctuality,  unless 
the  child  is  asleep,  and  even  then  it  is 
better  to  take  it  up  and  feed  it  if  it 
sleeps  more  than  an  hour  beyond  its 
regular  time,  excepting  iii  the  middle 
of  the  night,  when  a single  feeding 
time  may  be  omitted. 

992.  The  PnopER  Place  for  the 
sleeping  of  all  infants,  except  in  very 
cold  weather,  is  the  cradle.  When, 
however,  the  child  is  weakly,  or  when 
the  room  is  cold,  and  especially  when 
both  these  causes  combine  together, 
there  is  not  sufficient  power  to  generate 
heat  enough  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  a proper  temperature,  and  in 
such  a case  the  mother’s  bed  is  the 
proper  place.  Generally,  by  day,  the 
room  may  be  warmed  sufficiently ; but 
at  night,  when  the  fire  burns  low,  and 
when  the  temperature  naturally  falls, 
it  will  be  found  that  even  a strong 
infant  will  become  cold  in  its  ex- 
tremities, if  left  in  the  cradle.  A 
warm  brick,  or  hot  bottle,  placed  at 
the  feet,  will  warm  these  parts ; but 
the  arms  and  face  continue  exposed, 
and  are  generally  chilled.  AVarmth  is 
undoubtedly  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  infants ; and  if  it 
cannot  be  provided  in  any  other  way, 
the  mother’s  body  must  be  used  as  a 
means  of  procuring  it.  The  objection 
is  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  rather 
too  high  a temperature ; secondly, 
that  there  is  danger  of  overlaying  the 
child ; and,  thirdly,  that  the  plan  is 
difficult  to  leave  off.  In  any  case  it 
should  only  be  adopted  at  night,  and 
then  with  a little  caution,  the  second 
named  objection  will  not  often  be 
applicable.  The  nse  of  a warm  down 
pillow  in  the  cradle  for  the  child  to  lie 
upon,  with  good  blankets  over  and 
the  bottle  before-mentioned,  will  be 
very  advantageous,  and,  in  all  but  the 
winter  months,  quite  sufficient  to 
dispense  with  the  mother’s  bed. 

993.  The  Clothing  of  the  new- 
born Child  in  this  country  generally 
consists  of  the  following  articles,  the 
essentials  being  that  it  shall  be  mode- 
rately loose,  soft,  and  warm.  They  con- 
sist of — 1st,  an  outer  garment,  variously 
ornamented,  and  named  either  a night- 
gown, day-gown,  or  robe ; 2nd,  of  two 
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flannel  articles,  which  are  pretty  much 
the  same  in  all  cases,  and  called  “ long 
flamels”  and  “ barrows  3rd,  of  the 
shirt  next  the  skin ; 4th,  of  a swathe 
for  effecting  a certain  amount  of 
pressure  at  the  navel ; and  5th,  of  the 
diaper  napkins  and  flaimel  squares. 
The  skin  at  this  age  is  so  tender-,  that 
it  is  most  readily  chafed.  Very  fine 
French  cambric,  or  lawn,  is  tire  proper 
material  to  be  placed  next  the  skin, 
according  to  tiro  received  notions  of 
the  powers  that  be,  who  assert  that 
anything  else  is  sure  to  chafe  ; and  yet 
they  fasten  up  the  lower  parts  of  their 
charge  in  strong  diaper,  Arithout  ex- 
periencing  this  calamity.  No  part  is 
so  liable  to  chafe  as  tire  inside  of  the 
thigh,  which,  it  is  true,  is  often  in  that 
condition;  but  if  this  part  can  bear 
a coarser  material,  surely  the  chest  and 
arms  may  be  expected  to  do  so.  The 
fine  shirt  put  on  first,  and  carefully 
lolded  by  the  nurse,  is  not  by  any 
means  necessary  or  desirable,  and  the 
hme  occupied  in  putting  it  on  is  aU 
thro^vn  away;  but  if  a shirt  is  to  be 
used  at  all,  it  must  be  fine,  unless  a 
new  one  is  made  evei-y  week  or  two  • 
because  in  consequence  of  its  not 
littnig,  it  must  be  creased,  and  if 
coarse,  the  creases  would  certainly 
cause  inju^  to  the  skin.  The  material 
13  expensive,  and  therefore  mothers 
are  led  to  make  the  shirt  of  so  large  a 
El2e,  that  it  will  serve  for  about  six 
month.s,  so  that  at  first  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  too  large.  Now,  if  a fine 

for  It  that  no  chafing  would  ensue; 
and  the  price  is  so  trifling,  that  a new 
set  once  a month  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence especially  as  there  is  very 
ittle  make  in  this  article  of  clothing^ 
One  ^eat  cause  of  mischief  arises  from 
mofi  “"“T  of  tbe  young 

Sandh‘°  an^ous  to  expoL  thf 
neck  and  bosom  of  her  child  to  those 
who  come  to  look  at  it;  and  if  she 
hought  they  could  see  so  homely  a 
material  as  calico,  she  would  bo  dre^ad- 

Sle'uS'ofex ’ " consequence 

-■■enitisreiSSlSS 


dress  is  drawn  tightly  up  round  the 
throat.  Day-dresses  and  robes  ought, 
by  aU  means,  to  come  as  high,  and 
many  children  suffer  most  severely 
from  a neglect  of  this  precaution. 
Short  sleeves  are  also  objectionable 
for  a similar  reason,  and  should  not 
be  aUowed.  With  regard  to  ornament, 
of  course  it  can  do  no  harm;  but  its 
use  should  never  be  aUowed  to  prevent 
the  proper  covering  of  the  deUcate 
Umbs  of  the  new-born  babe.  The  only 
part  which  seems  to  bear  exposure  well 
is  the  head,  and  that  until  lately  has 
been  most  carefuUy  wrapped  up  in 
flannel  caps  with  lace  over  them.  It 
is  now  generaUy  admitted,  that  infants 
thnve  much  better  without  them,  and 
the  disciples  of  this  plan  are  yearly 
increasing  in  number.  Dong-clothes 
reaching  down  fai-  below  the  feet,  are 
desirable  for  two  reasons— first,  because 
they  prevent  aU  danger  of  a draught  of 
cold  air  up  them;  and,  secondly,  he- 
cause  they  afford  a pretty  sure  means 
of  preventing  any  unfortunate  escape 
out  of  the  arms  in  tossing  the  youn"- 
infant,  which,  without  this  precaution^ 
has  been  known  to  occur.  At  this  age 
there  is  absolute  necessity  for  a napkin 
without  which  the  clothes  would  be 
constantly  soiled.  Some  fine-lady 
nurses  envelope  this  guard  in  oil-silk 
so  as  to  keep  all  the  disagreeables 
within ; but  this  is  a most  dangerous 
practice,  from  confining  the  -wet,  and 
It  also  leads  to  neglect,  because  the 
nurp  13  very  apt  to  leave  the  napkin 
unchanged,  if  it  does  not  by  its  ex- 
ternal moisture  lead  her  to  make  the 

for  “ covering 

practice,  to  put  on  them  fine  knitted 
shoes,  winch  preserve  them  from  cold 
and  are  serviceable  in  that  way;  but 
they  are  not  necessary  at  night.  Out- 

wi,-  generally  that  on 

winch  the  mother  prides  herself  for  its 
finery,  and  in  this  there  is  no  great 
harm ; but  at  the  same  time  all  that  is 
required  is  such  an  amount  of  warm 
material  as  to  guard  against  the  low- 
ering influence  of  the  temperature  of 
the  external  air.  Hence  if  is  that 
hoods  and  cloaks  are  used,  and  against 
them  no  one  can  have  a word  to  utter. 
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A light  piece  of  worked  cambric  is  also 
generally  placed  over  the  face  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  in  cold  weather  is 
almost  an  indispensable  defence.  At 
night  the  infant  has  nothing  more  than 
it  requires,  namely,  a fine  cotton  night- 
dress, wliich  would  be  the  proper  and 
sensible  clothing  for  the  day  also,  and 
beneath  this  the  usual  long  flannel  and 
barrow,  together  with  the  swathe.  Be- 
sides these,  when  placed  in  the  cot, 
there  are  the  blankets  and  quilt  to 
keep  the  child  warm,  and  with  these 
articles  the  list  of  mechanical  means 
employed  to  keep  up  the  natural  heat 
of  the  body  is  exhausted.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  that  in  fastening 
on  tlie  clothes  pins  are  now  almost 
entirely  exploded,  one  only  being  used 
for  the  napkin,  and  that  of  a kind 
which  prevents  the  possibility  of  iiyury. 

994.  If  the  Mother  has  no  jiiek, 
or  from  any  cause  it  is  detei-mined  that 
she  shall  not  nurse  her  child,  it  must 
either  be  brought  up  “ by  hand,”  or  a 
“wet-nurse”  must  be  provided;  but 
in  obtaining  this  assistance,  there  is 
often  some  difficulty,  since  there  are 
not  always  mothers  who  have  lost  their 
babies,  or  who  have  milk  and  strength 
enough  for  two.  But  if  such  a person 
can  be  met  with,  and  has  plenty  of 
good  mUk,  the  chance  for  the  child  is 
a much  better  one  than  if  brought  up 
by  hand ; for  though  the  change  may 
at  first  be  prejudicial,  yet  that  soon 
goes  ofiF,  and  at  the  end  of  a week,  or 
less,  the  child  takes  to  its  new  supply 
and  thrives  upon  it  well.  When  a wet- 
nurse  cannot  be  obtained  so  as  to 
entirely  devote  her  milk  to  the  child, 
it  is  often  possible  to  share  it  between 
her  own  child  and  that  for  which  it  is 
sought  for.  In  this  way,  three  or  four 
meals  a day  may  be  given  to  each,  the 
intervals  being  fllledup  by  artificial  food, 
which shouldbeas  describedat  par.  272. 
But  this  plan  is  only  advisable  when 
the  nurse  has  a great  flush  of 
milk,  for  otherwise  both  children  will 
suffer,  and  the  advantage  to  the  foster- 
child  will  be  wholly  negatived.  In 
such  a case,  however,  the  advice  either 
of  an  experienced  female,  or  of  the 
medical  attendant  should  always  be 
taken. 


995.  Dry-nursing,  or  bringing  up 
by  hand,  is  the  alternative  where 
neither  the  mother’s  milk  nor  that  of 
a wet-nurse  can  be  had.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  plan,  there  can  be  only  one 
opinion,  namely,  that  it  is  an  inferior 
substitute ; but  at  the  same  time  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  a 
strong  healthy  child  there  is  a good 
chance  of  rearing  it  upon  artificial  food. 
Many  circumstances  compel  its  adop- 
tion, such  as  poverty,  or  an  insuperable 
objection  to  a wet-nurse;  and  there- 
fore all  that  can  be  done  must  be  done 
to  render  dry-nursing  as  little  injurious 
to  the  child  as  possible.  After  the 
milk  of  the  mother  or  a wet-nurse,  the 
next  matenol  appears  to  be  asses’  milk, 
which  comes  very  near  to  human  milk 
in  its  composition,  and  thei-efore  with 
a delicate  child  it  is  right,  if  possible, 
to  adopt  this  food  from  an  early  age. 
Goat’s  milk  also  seems  to  agree  with 
most  babies  in  preference  to  cow’s 
mUk,  and  is  largely  used  among  the 
poorer  classes ; but  as  in  many  cases 
neither  of  these  milks  can  be  procured, 
and  as  cow’s  mUk  serves  very  well,  it 
may  be  used  in  general ; but  it  should 
at  first  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  warm  water,  and  it  should  be  slightly 
sweetened  ivith  loaf  sugar.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  milk  should  be  raised 
to  about  75  or  80  degrees,  and  it  should 
be  given  through  the  india-rubber 
nipple  from  the  bottle  alluded  to  at 
page  272.  There  is  generally  some 
difficulty  in  graduating  the  supply, 
which  some  infants  can  take  only  very 
slowly,  so  that  if  the  hole  in  the  nipple 
is  large  they  are  completely  choked. 
It  must  therefore  be  selected  for  this 
early  age  with  a small  hole,  and  after- 
wards this  may  easily  be  enlarged  ivith 
the  point  of  a penknife.  The  mixtm'e 
of  different  farinaceous  materials  with 
milk  has  always  been  extensively 
adopted,  and  I have  known  many 
young  babies  killed,  or  nearly  so,  by 
having  thick  messes  pushed  down  their 
throats  with  a spoon,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  digested.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  milk  causes  purging,  and 
then  the  addition  of  a little  arrowroot 
or  baked  wheat-flour  will  often  cause 
it  to  agree.  Biscuit-powder  is  used 
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with  the  same  intention,  but  either 
one  of  the  above,  or  rice  well  boiled  to 
a jelly,  will  be  found  to  answer  the 
best.  At  this  age,  as  well  as  later,  the 
system  requires  a mixture  of  nitro- 
genized  as  well  as  non-nitrogenized 
food,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  to 
afford  it  in  ali  cases.  IDIk  is  such  a 
substance,  and  so  is  wheat-flour  and 
biscuit-powder ; while  white  sugar, 
arrowroot,  rice,  tapioca,  semolina,  and 
tous-les-mois  are  almost  wholly  de- 
prived of  nitrogen.  All  these  last 
articles  should  therefore  be  given  in 
union  ivith  milk,  unless  they  are  re- 
quired only  for  a specific  purpose,  and 
are  not  intended  to  be  used  for  many 
days — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
diarrhoea. 

996.  A Cakefui,  'WAsnn.-G  of  the 
young  infant  is  ali-important,  for, 
without  it,  the  skin  soon  inflames  and 
becomes  ulcerated.  IV arm  water,  at 
the  temperature  of  the  blood,  or  about 
96  degrees,  is  the  proper  material ; and, 
if  used  below  this,  it  produces  con- 
gestion in  the  internal  organs,  often 
followed  by  other  mischief.  After  the 
nurse  has  put  on  hath  the  flannel 
ajwons  devoted  to  this  purpose,  the 
whole  body  should  bo  washed,  begin- 
with  the  head  and  face,  the 
former  of  which  requires  no  soap,  then 
drying  that  part  before  a good  fire  in  a 
warm  room,  and  proceeding  to  wash 
the  arms  and  chest  with  soap,  which 
parts  should  also  be  carefully  dried. 
Lastly , the  lower  parts  require  im  extra 
degree  of  care,  rubbing  the  soap  on  the 
hand  into  the  creases,  and  afterwards 
washing  it  ali  off  with  the  water.  AVhen 
all  is  dry  the  outer  apron  is  taken  off 
leaving  the  under  one  comparatively 
free  froin  the  water  used  in  washing, 
after  which  the  powder-puff  is  freely 
used  over  the  whole  body  with  some 

V powdered,  and 

usua%  taown  as  “violet  powder;’’ 
but  ^oat  care  should  bo  taken  to  dry 

motlui^l  ^ “ separate  room  to  the 
kcc^tL  ^«<l“>red  to 

^ is  too  «ds  pro- 

iSer  ® K- *■  ’“=‘dth  of  the 

latter.  The  waahmg  ought  to  bo  re- 


peated at  night,  at  all  events  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body.  With  these 
precautions,  the  skin  of  a healthy  child 
will  generally  remain  sound. 

997.  Am  AND  Exercise  are  of  ser- 
vice even  to  the  young  infant,  when 
the  weather  will  permit ; and,  except 
in  the  depth  of  a severe  winter,  a turn 
in  the  open  air  ought  always  to  be 
enjoined  for  an  hour  daily.  In  sum- 
mer, two  or  three  hours  a day  will  do 
good,  but  half  an  hour  at  a time  is 
enough  to  begin  with.  A little  gentle 
tossing  in  the  arms  is  desirable,  also, 
in  dooi-s,  but  not  so  violently  as  is  some- 
times done.  Nature  has  not  intended 
the  infant  to  have  much  exercise,  its 
muscles  and  bones  being  imperfectly 
developed ; and  it  is  at  this  age  more 
of  the  vegetable  than  the  animal,,  car- 
rying ^ on  its  functions  without  any 
necessity  for  the  muscular  contractions 
of  its  extremities.  Many  people  object 
to  rocking  the  child  in  the  cradle,  but 
I cannot  understand  on  what  principle. 
It  appears  to  be  the  instinctive  means 
of  soothing  the  child  adopted  by  all 
mothers,  when  they  have  a child  in 
their  arms;  and  if  proper  at  that  time, 
an  exactly  simUar  process  in  the  cradle 
cannot  be  objectionable.  In  theory 
therefore,  rocking  is  desirable,  rather 
than  otherwise,  reasoning  by  analogy 
from  nature  to  art ; and  in  practice  I 
certoly  have  seen  no  ill  effects  from 
It;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I believe  it 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  the 
nursery.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
a wonderfully  soothing  power,  and  if  it 
irfU  produce  sleep,  it  is  a great  boon 
at  au  times,  but  especic-illy  where  the 
infant  is  at  all  out  of  sorts.  Syrup  of 

“OJ'e  potent  in  its 
effect , but,  then,  that  horrible  resoufee 
IS  used  by  those  who  cannot,  or  wiU 
not,  be  at  the  trouble  of  rocking  the 
cradle.  It  should  be  remembered  that 

exercise 

which  the  baby  can  take,  without  being 
more  or  less  distorted;  for  when  held 

pressure  is  so 
unequM  that  the  frame  must  be  drawn 
out  of  the  straight  line.  For  those 
rcMons,  therefore,  1 give  my  willing 

wuli  ? in  ilm  cradle, 

iMuch  I behove  to  bo  far  less  injurious 
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than  rocking  in  the  lap  or  in  the  arms. 

998.  The  Cbyihg  of  a New-born 
Child  appears  to  be  a necessary  part 
of  its  daiiy  life,  and  I fully  believe 
that  those  in  which  it  is  not  exhibited 
are  almost  always  out  of  health ; its 
absence  being  generally  accompanied 
by  an  unusual  degree  of  stupor. 
Mothers  should,  tbererore,  make  up 
their  minds  to  hear  their  infant’s  lungs 
used  in  this  way  ; and  they  should  be 
satisfied  that  they  may  be  used  without 
mischief  accompanying  the  display. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  child 
cries  when  in  pain  ; but  the  cry  is  very 
different  from  that  sound  which  is 
given  out  when  merely  hungry  or  rest- 
less; and  this  difference  should  be 
studied  by  the  nurse  or  motlier,  so  that 
she  may  satisfy  herself  as  to  the  cause ; 
and  when  she  finds  that  the  crying  is 
not  from  any  feeling  of  uneasiness  or 
pain,  and  knows  that  there  is  no  disease 
of  the  lungs,  or  in  the  brain,  or  a 
rupture  at  the  navel,  she  had  better 
make  up  her  mind  to  let  her  baby 
exercise  its  lungs  in  this  way,  which 
will  afford  comfort  to  the  child,  and 
will  be  followed  by  sound  and  natural 
sleep.  Hundreds  of  children  are  kept 
restless  from  not  being  permitted  to 
have  their  cry  out,  whilst  if  they  can 
only  get  a good  squall,  they  are  happy 
and  contented  for  twenty-four  hoius, 
or  more.  Any  person  who  has  tried 
the  experiment,  will  see  the  dilference 
between  a pent-up  and  coddled  child, 
and  one  whose  lungs  are  allowed  to 
expand  in  a natural  way;  and  I am 
quite  sure  that  every  healthy  infant  is 
injured,  if  it  is  not  indulged  in  a good 
fit  of  crying  daily,  or  every  other  day. 
Every  animal  has  some  degree  of  nerv- 
ous irritability,  which  can  only  be 
worked  off  by  muscular  action ; and 
though  the  extent  of  this  varies  a great 
deal,  yet  it  is  shown  to  some  extent 
even  in  the  sloth  and  tortoise.  In  those 
animals  which  feed  on  flesli,  it  is  very 
marked  ; and  in  the  birds  which  feed 
on  seeds,  it  is  also  highly  developed,  as 
in  our  singing  birds  confined  in  cages, 
where  they  hop  from  perch  to  porch 
for  hours  together,  from  a mere  in- 
stinctive desire  to  lessen  the  feeling. 
So  it  is  with  young  animals,  they  must 


frolic  about  in  some  way,  or  they  are 
unhappy ; and  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
human  existence,  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  worked  off,  is  by  using  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  in  the  active  way 
which  accompanies  the  squall  of  the 
child.  If  this  view  is  correct,  it  iS  a 
cruelty  to  interfere  with  the  action ; 
and  that  it  is  so,  I am  as  fully  con- 
convinced  as  I am  that  a good  walk  or 
ride  benefits  ourselves,  and  that  im- 
prisonment within  four  narrow  walls 
would  be  a cruelty  to  us.  Only  let  the 
young  mother  look  at  it  in  this  light, 
and  try  the  experiment,  and  she  will 
find  that,  in  bodily  health  and  comfort, 
her  baby  will  be  greatly  improved, 
whiie  in  point  of  moral  education  tlie 
advantage  of  disregarding  the  cry,  on 
account  of  its  want  of  dangerous 
tendency,  is  still  greater.  The  young 
infant,  though  apparently  taking  little 
notice,  is  as  cunning  as  many  older 
persons,  and  soon  finds  out  that  a cry 
will  bring  what  is  desired ; hence  this, 
the  sole  means  of  procuring  it,  is  con- 
stantly called  into  piay,  and  so  the 
mother  is  terrified  into  granting  what- 
ever seems  to  be  the  wish  of  her  child, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  simply  be- 
cause the  cry  for  it  is  heard,  and  there 
is  a fear  that  this  cry,  if  prolonged, 
will  cause  an  injury  to  some  organ. 
In  later  years,  this  action  indulged  in 
tiii  it  becomes  a disease  has  been  known 
to  cause  even  death ; but  no  one  ever 
heard  of  a young  baby  doing  injury  to 
itself  by  crying,  unless  at  the  time 
there  was  any  absolute  mischief  going 
on  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the  bowels,  in 
which  case  crying  would  aggravate  the 
mischief,  mid  should  be  avoided  by 
every  possible  means. 

Sect.  2. — ^Tre,\.tment  of  the  Acci- 
dents AND  Diseases  incidental 
TO  New-born  Children. 

999.  The  ilvte  of  Mortality 
among  newly-born  infants  is  so  great 
that  about  one-quarter  of  all  children 
bom  die  during  the  first  year  of  their 
lives,  and  a very  large  proportion  of 
those  within  the  first  month.  The 
accidents  and  diseases  by  which  they 
are  carried  off  are,  for  the  most  part, 
peculiar  to  their  age,  and  have  not. 
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therefore,  been  alluded  to  in  the  first 
part,  and  they  are  as  follows : — 

(0)  Suspended  respiration  (still-born). 
(6)  Injuries  during  birth. 

(c)  Malformations. 

(fO  Heart  disease  (blue  disease). 

(e)  Kuptures. 

(/)  Tongue-tye  and  hare-lip. 

(p)  Mother’s  marks  (nievQ. 

(/i)  Kine-day  fits  {trismus  nascen- 
tium). 

(1)  Erysipelas  (St.  Anthony’s  fire)  and 
erythema. 

O’)  Purulent  ophthalmia. 

(i)  Red-gum. 

(0  YeUow-gum  (jaundice). 

(m)  Skin-bound. 

(n)  Abscesses. 

(0)  Swelling  of  the  breasts. 

(p)  Constipation,  griping,  and  j 
diarrhoea. 

(?)  Convulsions.  i 

(n)  Many  children  are  born 
“ STILL,”  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not 
begin  to  breathe  as  soon  as  born,  and 
a still  larger  proportion  than  are  now 
returned  as  bom  dead  would  be  so,  if 
some  assistance  was  not  afforded  by 
the  midtvife.  "We  are  very  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  cause  of  this  suspen- 
sion of  respiration,  but  what  we  have 
here  chiefly  to  consider  is  its  establish- 
ment ; still  a knowledge  of  the  reason 
why  respiration  does  not  commence  as 
usual  would  probably  assist  us  in  our 
efforts,  if  we  could  obtain  it.  One 
veiy  frequent  cause  is,  no  doubt,  the 
existence  of  an  unusual  quantity  of 
viscid  mucus  in  the  throat,  by 
which  the  entrance  of  air  is  impeded ; 
and  this  may  rerdily  be  removed 
witli  the  finger,  by  Introducing  it  far 
back  into  the  throat,  and  with  tlie 
additional  advantage  of  thereby  irri- 
tating the  top  of  the  wlnd-ijipe.  If 
this  docs  not  suffice,  a slight  but  shai-p 
^ack  on  the  back  will  often  put  tlie 
inspiratory  miisclea  in  action,  but  if 
not  tlie  mouth  may  at  once  be  applied 
to  tliat  of  the  child,  the  finger  and 
thumb  pinching  the  nose,  and  a quan- 
1 into  the 

PcrS’nnw  chest 

to  take  is  seen 

It  inav  Pi’essure  on 

It  may  be  made  witJi  the  palm  of  the 


hand  to  force  out  the  air,  and  then 
tlie  mouth  must  again  drive  in  some 
more  air,  the  double  process  of  inspi- 
ration and  expiration  being  in  this 
way  imitated  for  some  seconds,  unless 
the  child  in  the  meantime  breathes  of 
its  own  accord.  If  the  heart  still 
pulsates,  the  navel  string  may  be  left 
attached,  but  if  not  it  should  at  onco 
be  tied ; and  when  the  child  looks 
blue  and  turgid  with  blood,  the  loss 
of  a tea-spoonful  of  blood  from  the 
divided  cord  may  be  allowed  before 
tying  it,  which  will  sometimes  aid  the 
object  in  view.  While  these  attempts 
are  being  made,  a hot  bath  should  be 
prepared  of  a rather  high  temperature, 
viz.,  about  100  to  102?  E.,  in  wliich, 
as  a last  resource,  the  child  may  bo 
placed ; but  it  is  quite  useless  to  keep 
I it  in  for  more  than  three  or  four 
I minutes,  when,  if  it  still  continues  in 
the  same  state  of  inanimation,  there 
is  no  help,  though  friction  before  the 
fire  vrith  brandy  may  be  tried  for 
some  little  time.  By  some  people  the 
injection  per  rectum  of  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  spiiit  of  turpentine  in  a 
little  gruel  has  been  advised,  but  I 
have  tried  it  without  suceess  in  so 
many  cases  that  I have  no  faith  in  its 
efficacy  when  the  above  measures  have 
failed. 

(6)  Injuries  are  apt  to  occur  during 
birth,  either  from  some  bony  growth 
in  the  mother,  or  from  the  careless  use 
of  instruments,  but  these  are  not  likely 
to  exist  without  ‘.the  presence  of  some 
person  who  will  be  able  to  afford  what 
advice  is  necessary.  They  seldom  are 
of  any  permanent  importance,  unless 
they  are  of  such  a nature  as  at  once  to 
destroy  life. 

fc)  Malformations  are  so  nume- 
rous ns  almost  to  defy  enumeration. 
The  most  common  are— 1st,  an  imper- 
forate condition  of  tlie  passages,  which 
may  be  suspected  when  the  meconium 
and  water  are  not  passed  soon  after 
birth,  and  which,  if  continued,  should 
always  call  for  a surgical  examination  ; 
2nd,  an  imperfect  closing  up  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  in 
which  case  there  is  a large  soft  and 
yielding  bag  of  fluid  there,  the  defor- 
mity obtaining  tlie  scientific  name  of 
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spina  bifida;  3rd,  deformities  in  tlie 
limbs,  such  as  club-feet,  absence  of 
fingers  or  toes,  &c.,  and  which  are  at 
once  evident  to  the  eye,  and  incaRable 
of  present  relief. 

(d)  In  Borne  childi'en  the  change, 
whicli  is  by  nature  usually  accom- 
plished at  birth,  is  not  effected,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  only  a portion, 
instead  of  the  whole,  of  the  blood  is 
driven  through  tlio  lungs  in  each  round 
of  the  circulation.  AVhen  this  is  the 
case  the  child  is  permanently  blue  or 
livid,  and  in  the  end  generally  dies, 
with  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart; 
but  sometimes  the  opening  gradually 
closes,  and  the  circulation  is  thrown 
into  its  proper  channel.  'When  it 
exists  little  or  nothing  can  be  done, 
excepting  that  the  child  must  be  kept 
as  free  from  crying  as  possible. 

(e)  Many  Ciiii.dren,  after  the  navel 
separates,  which  it  does  about  the  fifth 
to  the  seventh  day,  are  troubled  with  a 
rupture  at  this  part,  to  guard  against 
which  a band  is  worn  for  some  time. 
One  great  cause  for  this  is  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  nurse  in  her  washing 
operations,  when  there  is  no  “binder” 
on  the  child,  and  when,  as  a conse- 
quence, any  partial  pressure  on  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen  has  a ten- 
dency to  force  them  out  at  any  weak 
part,  which  the  navel  for  a time  is. 
The  proper  treatment  for  this  kind  of 
rupture  is  to  take  a slice  off.a  wine-cork, 
and  cut  it  to  a point  with  a sharp 
knife  ; this  is  then  to  be  covered  with 
leather,  and  placed  on  a long  slip  of 
the  same  material,  spread  with  soap- 
plaster;  after  which,  by  adapting  the 
point  to  the  navel,  it  may  be  buried  in 
its  hollow,  and  the  ends  of  the  plaster 
strained  over  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 
The  plaster  requires  renewing  every 
ten  days,  or  oftener,  if  it  becomes  loose 
before  the  expiration  of  that  time. 
Should  a rupture  occur  in  the  groin, 
nothing  can  be  done  for  it  until  the 
child  is  large  and  strong  enough  to 
wear  a steel  truss. 

(/)  When  the  child  has  any  difficulty 
in  sucking,  it  may  be  suspected  that 
the  tongue  is  incapable  of  aiding  that 
process,  in  consequence  of  Us  fi-emnn 
being  too  short  (see  par.  631).  If  this 


is  found  to  be  really  the  case,  a pair 
of  blunt  pointed  scissors  will  readily 
divide  the  thin  band,  taking  care  only 
to  cut  its  edge,  and  not  to  go  down 
deeply  to  its  root,  where  a large  vein 
lies  imbedded,  and  will  give  rise  to 
great  loss  of  blood  if  divided.  Hake 
Lh>  (see  par.  627)  requires  a surgical 
operation  for  its  cure,  which  may  be 
undertaken  at  a very  early  period  after 
birth,  in  some  cases,  and  in  all  should 
be  shown  to  a surgeon  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

(g)  MoTHEn’s  Marks  are  of  every 
variety,  from  the  mere  spot  or  dis- 
coloration (par.  211)  to  the  more  im- 
portant nmvtis  (par.  415).  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  a surgeon  sliould  be  con- 
sulted. 

(Ji)  Nine-day  Fits  are  peculiar  to 
this  age,  and  are  seldom  met  with  in 
this  country,  except  in  hospitals  where 
large  numbers  of  children  are  collected 
together.  They  resemble  epilepsy  (see 
page  147)  in  their  characteristics,  and 
appear  to  be  wholly  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  medicine. 

(f)  Erysipelas  and  Erytiiejia  are 
very  apt  to  attack  the  new-born  child 
(see  page  59).  It  is  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  as  the  one  disease  is  highly  dan- 
gerous, while  the  other  is  comparatively 
of  little  importance.  "Wliatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  eruption,  bathing 
with  plenty  of  warm  water  will  be  of 
service,  followed  by  a profuse  applica- 
tion of  the  violet  powder  in  ordinary 
use.  If  the  inflammation  is  very  high, 
and  is  attended  with  sloughing,  poul- 
tices of  linseed-meal  may  be  applied, 
but  in  such  cases,  surgical  aid  is  im- 
peratively necessary,  or  fatal  mischief 
may  speedily  ensue.  Generally  speak- 
ing, when  there  is  erysipelas  in  the 
young  infant,  the  strength  requires 
supporting,  and  if  the  bowels  are  in 
pretty  good  order,  half  a grain  of 
quinine  may  be  given,  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  twice  a day,  or  if  the 
bowels  are  out  of  order,  give  the 
following  powder,  viz. : — 

I’owder  of  Ipecacuanha,  gr.  .J-. 

,,  Rhubarb,  gr.  j. 

„ Ginger,  gr. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  gr.  ij.  Jlix. 
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O')  PunuLF.NT  Ophthalmia  (par. 
600)  must  be  treated  energetically,  or 
the  eye  is  almost  sure  to  be  lost. 
Wherever  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  a surgeon  conversant  with 
diseases  of  the  eye,  be  should  at  once 
be  called  in  ; but  when  tliis  cannot  be 
done,  a piece  of  the  following  oint- 
ment, of  the  size  of  a grain  of  ivlieat, 
should  be  introduced  between  the  lids 
into  the  eye  by  means  of  a silver 
bodkin  or  probe : — 

Take  of  nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  10. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  drops  15. 

Lard,  1 drachm. 

Hub  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  a glass 
mortar  until  it  is  reduced  to  a very  fine 
powder,  then  mix  with  the  lard,  and 
add  the  solution. 

If  the  nitrate  is  not  most  carefully 
powdered,  the  grains  are  apt  to  cause 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  rather  than  to 
remove  it.  Tins  ointment  is  quite  a 
specific  in  this  form  of  ophthalmia,  and 
I have  used  it  in  hundreds  of  cases 
■without  a failure,  except  where  the 
ulceration  of  the  cornea  had  previously 
gone  almost  to  the  stage  of  perforation. 
For  those,  however,  who  ivould  be  too 
timid  to  use  so  powerful  a remedy,  I 
would  advise  the  application  of  a simple 
and  cooling  -wash,  as  follows,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  medium  between 
the  two  extreme  modes  of  treating  this 
disease : — 

Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
drachm  J. 

Water,  3ij. 

Mi.x,  and  use  with  a little  piece  of 
sponge  or  soft  linen  several  times  a day. 

(!')  Red-gum  (par.  201)  is  a mere 
symptom  of  some  internal  irritation, 
and  in  itself  is  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever. Unless,  therefore,  the  child’s 
bowels  are  disturbed,  nothing  need  be 
done,  and  if  they  arc,  they  will  require 
attention,  according  to  the  state  in 
which  they  are.  (See  page  208.) 

(()  Yellow  (Sum  or  Jaundice 
almost  always  appears  about  the  third 
day  after  birth,  and  is  not  then  to  be 
wnfounded  with  the  more  formidable 
disease  described  at  page  101.  The 
young  mother  need  not  therefore  be 
alarmed,  if  about  the  above-mentioned 


1 ime  her  child  loses  its  former  red  colour, 
and  becomes  as  yellow  as  a guinea. 
Of  the  cause  of  this  change  of  colour 
we  know  little  or  nothing,  and  can 
only  conjecture  that  it  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  new  oflice  which 
the  liver  now  has  to  perform.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  digestion  of  food, 
and  though  the  liver  has  been  con- 
cerned in  purifying  the  blood  as  it 
comes  from  the  mother,  yet  it  has  had 
a comparatively  easy  task,  and  has  not 
been  called  upon  to  act  upon  the  fatty 
matters  contained  in  milk,  nor  has  it 
to  supply  the  healthy  stimulus  to  the 
intestines  aflbrded  by  the  bUe.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  its  ma- 
chinery should  at  first  be  slightly  dis- 
inclined to  act,  and  that  the  bile  should 
overflow  its  vessels,  and  become  thrown 
out  of  them  into  the  skin.  If  the 
meconium  has  been  all  worked  off,  and 
is  replaced  by  motions  of  a healthy 
yellow  colour,  no  notice  need  be  taken, 
and  the  yeUow  gum  wiU  disappear  in 
a day  or  two ; but  if  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  motions  are  stUl  dark,  or 
if  they  are  quite  white,  a drop  or  two 
of  castor-oil  may  be  tried  in  a little 
sugar,  or  perhaps  four  grains  of  rhubarb 
and  magnesia  may  be  given  instead. 

(m)  Children  seldom  become 
Skin-bound  except  in  hospitals  or 
workhouses,  where  it  appears  to  bo 
caused  by  bad  air  and  improper  food, 
united  with  the  peculiar  effects  of 
over-crowding.  Few  children  affected 
with  it  Bunive,  unless  they  are  at  once 
removed  into  the  country,  and  are 
supplied  -vvith  a wet  nurse  of  good 
quality. 

(n)  Abscesses  sometimes  occur  in 
young  children,  and  may  be  known  by 
the  sensation  of  “ fluctuation,”  which 
they  give  to  the  Angers.  When  this  is 
feit  the  matter  should  be  let  out  with 
the  lancet,  as  they  are  otherwise  very 
apt  to  increase  to  an  enormous  size 
before  they  break  of  themselves: 

(o)  The  breasts  in  both  sexes 
OFTEN  SWELL  and  contain  milk;  and 
if  they  are  pressed  or  irritated,  matter 
■will  very  often  form  in  them.  The 
best  application  is  a bit  of  leather, 
spread  with  soap  plaster,  which  effeo- 
tually  guards  them  against  friction. 
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(p)  The  bowels  or  children  are 
very  apt  to  be  ‘either  too  costive  or 
too  much  relaxed,  and  they  are  sadly 
tormented  with.  wind.  It  may  be 
said  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  all  this 
would  right  itself,  and  so  it  would  if 
the  milk  and  other  food  could  be 
always  obtained  of  a healthy  character, 
either  from  the  mother  or  the  cow. 
As,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  we 
must  endeavour  to  remove  the  ill  con- 
sequences attendant  upon  its  improper 
nature.  Very  often  miscliief  is  done 
by  feeding  young  children  with  food 
which  they  cannot  digest,  that  is  to 
say,  by  giving  them  more  than  their 
mother’s  milk ; or  if  spoon-fed,  by 
mixing  with  the  cow’s  milk  flour  or 
oatmeal,  or  biscuit,  all  of  which  are 
unfit  for  the  tender  mucous  membrane 
of  the  young  infant.  If,  however,  in 
spite  of  attention  to  feeding,  the 
bowels  continue  to  be  moved  more 
tlian  three  or  four  times  a day,  which 
is  not  too  often  at  this  age,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  given : — 

Take  of  Prepared  chalk,  gr.  xx. 

„ Aromatic  confection,  gr.  vj. 
„ Syrup  of  poppies, 

„ Powdered  gum  arabic,  gr.  x. 
„ Water,  Siss. 

Mix,  and  give  a tea-spoonful  after  each 
slimy  motion.  Where  the  bowels  are 
Costive  at  this  early  age,  a little 
castor-oil  is  the  best  remedy,  of  which 
from  a mere  spot  to  half  a tea-spoonful 
should  be  given  in  a little  brown  sugar. 
Beyond  this  remedy,  or  one  or  two 
others  quite  as  simple,  it  is  never  right 


to  administer  medicine  to  the  baby 
without  the  sanction  of  a proper  and 
competent  authority,  as  the  complica- 
tions are  so  great,  and  so  difficult  to 
detect,  that  neither  mother  nor  nurse 
is  likely  to  make  them  out.  But  as 
far  as  castor-oil,  or  magnesia,  or  rhu- 
barb-and-magnesia  are  concerned, 
there  can  be  little  harm  done ; and,  if 
there  is  merely  costiveness,  without 
defective  action  of  the  liver,  these  will 
suffice.  An  ounce  or  two  of  warm 
water  thrown  up  the  bowel  with  a 
syringe,  or  a piece  of  soap  passed  for 
about  an  inch,  will  often  cause  the 
bowels  to  act,  and  should  be  tried  prior 
to  having  recourse  to  medicine.  It  is 
usual  for  new-born  infants  to  average 
about  two  or  three  motions  a day; 
but  one,  if  copious,  and  of  a good 
colour,  will  be  sufficient;  and  three, 
or  even  four,  need  cause  no  alarm, 
if  imaccompauied  by  a discharge  of 
mucus  or  by  griping.  When  the 
infant  is  evidently  suffering  from  wind, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  dill- 
water,  of  which  from  half  to  a whole 
tea-spoonful  may  be  given  in  a little 
warm  water. 

iq)  CoNVHLSiONS  do  not  very  often 
occur  in  the  first  month,  except  in 
the  form  described  at  (7i).  Sometimes, 
however,  from  improper  food,  they 
make  their  appearance,  and  then  the 
best  remedy  is  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
castor-oU  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
dill-water.  The  warm  bath  may  also 
he  used  for  four  or  five  minutes  ivith 
safety,  but  beyond  that  time  it  is  not 
prudent  to  continue  it. 
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CHAP.  III. 

OX  THE  TREATJIENT  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE  OF  THE  INFANT,  FROM 
THE  END  OF  THE  MONTH  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 


Sect.  1. — ^Management  in  Health. 

1000.  The  'Washing  and  Dressing 
of  the  infant  after  “ the  month,”  is 
the  same  as  that  described  at  page  275, 
until  it  is  some  five  or  six  months  old, 
■when  the  ■water  may  gradually  be  re- 
duced in  temperature,  and  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  dry  each  part  sepa- 
rately. Cold  water  is  adopted  at  the 
end  of  the  second  or  third  month  by 
some  managers;  but  in  opposition  to 
most  medical  authorities,  and  certainly 
inconsistently  with  my  o^wn  experience. 
It  is  true  that  children  survive  its  use, 
and  no  one  maintains  that  it  inevitably 
kills;  but  the  question  is,  which  plan 
is  the  better  calculated  to  ensm'e  a 
healthy  frame  ? and  here  I believe  the 
answer  ■will  be  in  the  long  run  in  favour 
of  tepid  water.  In  all  cases,  however, 
before  weaning  some  little  modifica- 
tion is  required  from  the  process  de- 
scribed as  necessary  for  the  yomig  and 
new-born  infant.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
a great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
time  of  beginning  to  use  cold  water  for 
babies ; and  I believe  it  must  vary,  or 
at  least  ought  to  do  so,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  child,  as  inhe- 
rited from  its  parents.  The  same  rule 
applies  here  as  to  bathing  generally. 
If  reaction  occurs,  cold-bathing  does 
good ; but  in  some  infanta  it  cannot  be 
produced,  and  the  child  remains  cold 
after  being  dipped,  until  warmed  before 
the  fire.  To  such  a constitution  cold- 
bathing, I am  satisfied,  is  unfitted,  and 
often  produces  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs.  It  is  very  common 
to  see  children  who  are  regularly  bathed 
in  cold  water  with  a fixed  and  mottled 
colour  in  their  cheeks ; now  this  is  not 
a sign  of  health,  but  rather  of  a 
congestive  tendency,  and  many  such 
children  are  rarely  long  free  from  some 
complaint  of  that  kind.  Whenever  the 
child  turns  blue,  and  remains  so,  it  may 
be  considered  that  cold  water  is  dis- 
imvantageous;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
“ the  skin  rapidly  becomes  red  and 


warm,  the  contact  of  cold  water  is  not 
only  not  injurious,  but  is  actually  at- 
tended with  an  increase  of  health  and 
spirits.  There  are,  however,  different 
degrees  of  cold,  and  much  depends 
upon  the  source  from  which  the  water 
is  obtained.  Cold  water  for  children 
should  never  be  lower  in  temperature 
than  45  or  50  degrees;  and  to  obtain 
this  in  the  winter,  a proportion  of  hot 
water  must  generally  be  added,  unless 
it  is  drawn  from  a very  deep  well,  and 
used  almost  immediately.  With  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  soap,  no  difference 
need  be  observed. 

1001.  The  Feeding  of  the  Infant 
brought  up  “by  hand”  is  not  changed 
from  the  mode  described  at  page  274, 
for  the  first  few  months;  but  as  the 
child  increases  in  strength,  the  quantity 
and  quality  are  increased  and  raised, 
while  the  periods  between  the  meals 
are  lengthened.  MiUc  of  some  kind  is, 
until  the  teeth  appear,  the  staple  of 
the  food  ; and  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  best 
article  we  possess  for  the  purpose. 
Ignorant  people  fancy  that  it  disagrees, 
because  it  always  is  turned  into  a curd ; 
and  I have  frequently  known  the 
attempt  made  to  rear  a child  upon 
water  arrowroot  ■with  sugar  only,  but 
with  a result  which  convinced  the 
nurse  that  this  kind  of  diet  could  not 
even  keep  the  child  -alive.  Bread  or 
flour  boiled  in  water,  or  biscuit-powder 
boiled  in  a similar  way,  till  quite 
tender,  or  rusks,  or  tops  and  bottoms, 
all  of  which  are  prepared  from  wheat- 
flour,  will  suffice  without  milk  in 
some  cases,  when  the  child  is  very 
strong ; but  though  they  keep  the  child 
alive,  they  do  not  afford  that  healthy 
tone  wliich  the  natural  food  alone 
gives.  They  are  deficient  in  saline 
matter,  and  should  never  be  allowed 
for  any  length  of  time  without  a Uttle 
milk,  or,  what  is  better,  cream  and 
water  added  to  them.  Much  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  child’s 
bowels,  which  may  be  very  costive, 
and  then  ivill  bear  oatmeal ; or  very 
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relaxed,  in  wmch  state  the  arrowroot, 
rice,  or  boiled  flour  must  be  exhibited. 
But  until  the  infant  is  a month  old,  it 
will  seldom  be  desirable  or  necessary 
to  go  beyond  cow’s  milk  and  water  with 
sugar,  though  many  strong  children 
seem  to  do  better,  even  before  this 
age,  with  a slight  addition  of  one  or 
other  of  the  above-mentioned  ingre- 
dients. Gradually  the  quantity  of 
thickening  material  may  be  increased ; 
but  it  is  better  to  orr  on  the  side  of 
caution,  and  protract  the  change  a 
little  longer,  rather  than  begin  to  give 
the  child  more  stimulating  food  than 
its  stomach  will  bear.  The  milk  may 
also  be  used  in  large  proportion,  espe- 
cially in  London,  where,  at  the  best, 
it  is  but  milk  and  water;  but  in  the 
country  also  many  children,  after  the 
second  or  tliird  month,  will  bear  food 
made  of  genuine  milk,  thickened  with 
one  or  other  of  the  articles  suited  to  the 
case.  Bullock’s  semola  is  the  gluten  of 
wheat-flour  deprived  of  its  starch ; but 
I cannot,  in  theory,  see  the  use  of  this 
material,  nor,  in  practice,  have  I found 
it  answer.  If  it  is  to  be  mixed  \vith 
milk,  it  is  unnecessary,  because  milk 
already  by  nature  is  full  of  nitrogen  ; 
and  if  it  is  not  to  be  used  with  milk, 
it  must  be  mixed  with  starch  in  some 
form,  in  which  case  it  is  only  re-united 
to  that  which  has  been  taken  from 
it  by  an  expensive  process.  Baked 
wheat-flour  is  this  gluten  with  the 
addition  of  starch,  so  that  it  embodies 
all  that  is  wanted,  and  is,  I believe,  the 
most  scientiflc,  ns  well  as  the  most 
practically  useful  of  all  food  for  infants, 
always  excepting  millc.  But  because 
it  is  cheap,  it  is  neglected;  and  the 
very  same  article,  under  the  name  of 
farinaceous  food  (Hard’s  or  any  other 
person’s)  is  purchased  at  four  or  five 
times  the  price;  and  though  none 
the  better,  yet  fancy  clothes  it  with 
some  wonderful  advantages.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  these  foods  are  really 
wheat-flour,  and  in  most  cases  nothing 
else,  and  yet  people  will  be  gulled  into 
giving  an  absurd  price  for  them,  reject- 
ing all  the  time  a good  article  because 
it  is  oflered  to  them  in  its  natural  form 
and  name,  and  at  a proper  mai'ket  price. 
When  there  is  a great  tendency  to 


form  fat,  I believe  Bullock’s  semola 
may  be  advantageously  used ; but 
these  cases  are  very  rare  indeed,  and 
are  scarcely  worth  consideration ; nor 
would  Mr.  Bullock  manufacture  the 
article  if  he  were  dependent  solely 
upon  this  state  for  a sale.  Sometimes, 
in  very  delicate  cluldren,  a little 
isinglass  may  be  dissolved  and  added 
to  the  food  with  advantage ; but, 
generally  speaking,  the  milk  of  the 
cow,  with  the  addition  in  some  cases  of 
small  quantities  of  one  or  other  of  the 
above-named  materials,  is  quite  suffici- 
ently supporting  up  to  the  sixth  month, 
after  which  the  management  will 
require  a slight  alteration,  as  will  be 
described  in  the  next  paragraphs.  It 
may  be  remained,  that  from  the  second 
to  the  sixth  month  the  periods  of  feed- 
ing, whether  by  suckling  or  from  the 
bottle,  should  be  gradually  lengthened, 
so  that  by  the  last-named  time  a meal 
every  four  hours  ivill  suffice.  As  the 
times  of  feeding  diminish  in  frequency, 
while  the  whole  amount  of  food  re- 
quired daily  is  increased,  so  the  quan- 
tity given  at  a meal  must  be  gradually 
augmented,  and  by  the  sixth  month, 
the  child  will  often  take  nearly  a bottle- 
ful of  food.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  I 
have  known  a good-sized  bottle  taken 
every  four  hours  before  the  sixth 
month,  but  this  is  certainly  above  the 
average. 

1002.  Weaning  is  necessary  at 
some  age,  inasmuch  as  the  child  can- 
not always  live  upon  its  mother’s  milk; 
nine  months  is  about  the  average,  but 
the  best  guide  is  the  nature  of  the  milk, 
joined  to  the  strength  of  the  cluld  and 
its  progress  in  teething.  If  the  milk 
is  becoming  poor,  it  is  much  worse  than 
cow’s  milk,  and  many  children  are  half 
starved  because  their  mothers  persist  in 
feeding  them  upon  a poor  watery  fluid, 
which  is  not  only  devoid  of  nourish- 
ment, but  is  actually  prejudicial,  from 
its  tendency  to  produce  irritation  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Human  milk,  like  cow’s 
milk,  varies  greatly  in  the  proportion 
of  its  constituents,  and  many  samples 
are  almost  wholly  deficient  in  cream, 
but  very  rich  in  curd,  so  that  the  child’s 
stomach  has  a great  deal  to  do  in  order 
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to  effect  their  digestion.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  so  often  see  a portion  rejected 
by  “puking,”  which  act,  from  its 
frequency,  is  called  a natural  process, 
though,  I believe,  wholly  without 
foundation.  A strong,  healthy  child 
fed  on  milk,  produced  without  the 
stimulus  of  porter  or  gin,  will  keep  it 
on  its  stomach,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions ; and  it  is  only  when  the  curd  is 
excessive,  or  when  the  milk  is  other- 
wise indigestible,  or  when  the  stomach 
Is  naturally  weak,  that  a part  of  the 
curd,  produced  by  the  gastric  fluid  in 
all  cases,  is  rejected.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, that  the  milk  is  scanty,  or  of  bad 
quality,  weaning  is  desirable  for  the 
sake  of  the  child,  while,  for  the 
mother’s  sake,  it  must  be  adopted. 
If,  however,  the  time  can  be  selected, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  milk  is  good,  and 
the  mother  and  child  both  healthy,  it 
may  well  be  deferred  until  the  teeth- 
ing is  in  great  measure  completed, 
which  is  on  the  average  about  the' 
fourteenth  month.  Whenever  it  is 
decided  upon  it  will  be  necessary  to 
separate  the  nurse  and  child,  whether 
suckled  by  the  mother  or  a substitute, 
because  the  constant  pining  for  the 
breast  is  increased,  to  a great  extent, 
by  the  sight  of  its  possessor ; while  in 
her  absence  the  child  is  much  more  con- 
tented, and  will  take  the  bottle  and  go 
to  sleep  in  comparative  ease  and  com- 
fort. When  the  nurse  has  to  wean  the 
child  without  any  assistance,  it  is  gene- 
rally a very  troublesome  affair,  and 
often  takes  a long  time  and  many 
struggles  before  it  is  accomplished. 
Alany  mothers  go  on  a long  while  suck- 
ling their  babies  at  night  and  feeding 
them  by  day  ; but  I do  not  believe  that 
they  tlu-ive  so  well  upon  miUc,  which 
has  been  pent  up  for  twelve  hours  at 
least,  and  often  for  a much  longer 
time.  Still,  as  it  is  very  difficult  in 
some  case.s  to  quiet  a child  at  night 
without  this  resource,  it  is  done,  and 
will  be,  I have  no  doubt,  in  spite  of 
its  prejudicial  character,  even  if  fully 
proved,  which  it  is  not.  Almost  all 
children  are  partly  fed  upon  cow’s 
milk  and  oatmeal,  or  flour,  before  they 
are  weaned,  and  only  require  the  extra 
allowance  of  that  particular  kind  which 


has  been  found  to  suit  them  best.  By 
this  age  biscuit- powder,  or  tops  and 
bottoms,  or  rusks,  will  generally  agree 
better  than  oatmeal-gruel,  or  milk 
thickened  with  flour.  In  many  cases, 
however,  oatmeal  seems  to  suit  to  a 
much  later  age  -,  and  when  it  can  be 
procured  fresh  ground  and  quite  sweet, 
it  is  a most  valuable  kind  of  diet ; but, 
as  sold  in  this  country,  it  is  constantly 
mixed  ivith  barley-meal,  and  kept,  also, 
till  it  is  sour,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  be  considered  heating,  a 
quality  which  is  exactly  opposed  to  the 
effects  of  the  genuine  meal,  and  which 
is  mainly  due  to  its  admixture  with 
barley-meal,  and  to  its  having  become 
sour. 

1003.  The  Followtng  Articles  op 
Food  are  suited  to  babies  from  the  age 
of  three  or  four  months  to  the  end  of 
the  second  year ; and  they  may  be  used 
either  for  those  entirely  brought  up  by 
hand,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  mo- 
ther’s or  nurse’s  milk  if  it  is  too  poor 
or  too  scanty  to  afford  suflScient  support. 

(а)  Oatmeal-gedel  is  made  either 
with  prepared  gi-oats  (Kobinson’s  are 
the  best)  or  with  the  old-fashioned 
Embden  groats,  or  with  English  fine 
oatmeal,  or  with  Scotch  meal.  For 
young  infants  the  prepared  groats  are 
the  best,  as  they  are  ground  very  fine ; 
and  I fancy  they  are  mixed  with  wheat- 
flour,  wliich  renders  them  less  inclined, 
to  gripe  and  purge.  The  directions  for 
making  the  gruel  with  them  are  to  mix 
up  a tea-spoonful  of  the  meal  with  a 
little  cold  water,  and  then  stir  boiling 
water  into  this,  after  which  it  requh-cs 
boiling  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
should  then  be  strained,  if  lumpy,  and 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk. 
Embden  groats  must  be  boiled  slowly 
for  two  or  three  hours  at  least,  in  order 
to  get  out  all  their  nutritive  matter. 
The  English  or  Scotch  oatmeal  is  used 
like  Robinson’s  groats,  but  the  latter 
being  coarsely  ground  requires  a longer 
boiling,  after  which  it  makes  an  ad- 
mirable article  of  diet. 

(б)  Raw  or  Bared  IVnEAT  Flour, 
or  any  of  the  farinaceous  foods  sold 
as  Hard’s,  &c.,  should  be  mixed  up 
smoothly  with  cold  water,  and  then 
after  having  boiling  water  poured  upon 
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them,  they  require  about  ten  minutes’ 
simmering,  upon  which  they  thicken, 
and  require  reduction  with  milk. 

(c)  Biscuit-Powder,  Tops  and  Bot- 
toms, AND  EnsKS. — Boh  either  in  water 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  which  must 
he  strained  off  after  letting  it  settle; 
then  rub  it  through  a sieve,  and  add 
some  good  milk  to  the  pap  before  using 
it.  For  a small  panakin,  a tea-spoonful 
of  powder  will  be  sufficient. 

(if)  Arrowroot.— Mix  a small  tea- 
spoonful  of  arrowroot  with  cold  water, 
as  for  starch ; pour  on  this  boiling 
water,  stirring  aU  the  time,  and  if  it 
does  not  thicken,  put  it  on  the  lire  for 
a few  seconds  imtil  it  does.  Make  it 
thin  and  cool  by  adding  cold  milk. 
If  the  infant  is  weaned,  the  arrowroot 
may  be  made  entirely  with  milk.  Tliis 
food  will  not  suit  every  infant,  being 
in  some  cases  too  constipating. 

(e)  Pearl  Sago  and  Semolina 
boiled  well  in  milk,  make  a very  light 
and  nutritious  food  for  infants. 

(/)  Barley  Gruel  of  pearl  barley, 
mixed  with  milk,  suits  some  children  ; 
or  made  with  the  prepared  barley  sold 
ns  Kobinson’s ; but  for  most  children, 
barley  in  any  shape  is  too  heating. 

(ffj  A Good  Substitute  tor  the 
Mother's  Milk  in  delicate  children  is 
made  by  mixing  one-third  of  cow’s 
milk  with  two  thirds  of  mutton-broth 
or  beef-tea,  made  according  to  the 
folloiving  directions,  and  sweetening  it 
with  white  sugar. 

(/i)  Beef-Tea  or  Mutton-Broth 
for  an  infant  is  made  without  spice, 
and  with  very  little  salt.  Let  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  lean  beef  or  mutton,  as 
the  case  may  be,  be  cut  into  small 
pieces ; put  it  into  a basin,  and  pour 
over  it  half  a pint  of  warm  (not  boiling) 
water ; cover  the  basin,  and  let  it 
stand  for  half  an  hour  near  the  lire ; 
then  put  the  contents  of  the  basin  into 
a clean  saucepan,  and  set  it  on  the  lire 
to  boil.  When  it  boils,  skim  it  well 
and  cover  the  sailfeepan ; draw  it  off 
the  lire,  but  let  it  simmer  gently  for  an 
hour.  Strain  through  a tammy  sieve 
into  a basin,  and  put  it  into  a cool 
place  till  wanted  for  use.  In  cool 
weather  it  ivill  keep  a day  or  two,  but 
in  hot  it  must  be  made  every  day. 


(i)  Eice  Gruel  (us^l  in  cases  oj 
relaxed  bowels). — Wash  and  boil  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  a quart 
of  water  for  three  or  four  hours. 
Strain  the  gruel  away  from  the  rice, 
and  put  it  in  a cool  place.  'Wlicn 
wanted  for  use,  take  half  a panakin 
of  it,  and  warm  it  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk.  Add  a little  sugar. 

0)  The  Sugar  for  the  above  receipts 
should  be  white  when  the  bowels  are 
not  confined,  and  brown  when  at  all 
inclined  that  way.  When  very  consti- 
pated, treacle  may  be  had  recourse  to. 

(fc)  Bbead-and-Milk  rarely  agrees 
with  babies  until  they  are  fifteen  or 
twenty  months  old,  and  have  been 
weaned  some  time.  The  bread  should 
be  stale,  and  of  a fine  but  pure  quality. 
It  should  be  broken  or  cut  in  small 
pieces,  and  then  boiled  in  water  for 
ten  minutes,  after  which  good  new 
milk  may  be  poured  upon  it  in  an 
equal  quantity,  and  then  the  whole 
just  boiled  up.  If  the  milk  is  poor,  the 
water  should  be  poured  off  before 
adding  it. 

(0  Good  Gelatine  or  Isinglass 
may  be  added  to  any  of  the  above  diets, 
excepting,  of  course,  beef  tea  or  mutton 
broth,  which  do  not  require  it.  Harts- 
horn shavings  were  formerly  used  for 
the  purpose,  but  they  are  only  ser- 
viceable from  the  gelatine  they  contain, 
and  are  therefore  now  superseded  by 
the  finer  qualities  of  gelatine  as  sold  in 
the  shops. 

On)  Cup  or  Bread  Pudding. — 
Grate  some  stale  bread  into  a teacup, 
pour  boiling  milk  over  it,  and  wlieu 
cold  mix  with  it  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Boil  it  in  the  cup  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  This  is  an  excellent  baby’s 
pudding. 

(n)  Another  B..U5Y’s  Pudding. — 
Take  a teaspoonful  of  Hour,  and  mix  it 
very  smooth  with  a tea-cupful  of  new 
milk.  Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
nii.x  it  thoroughly  with  the  above. 
Put  it  into  a tea- cup,  and  tie  it  up  in  a 
pudding  cloth,  and  boil  it  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  if  the  fire  be  very  brisk ; 
otherwise,  twenty  minutes. 

(0)  Eice  Pudding. — Eice  steeped  in 
milk  for  several  hours,  in  the  proportion 
of  a dessert-spoonful  to  half  a pint  of 
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milk,  mid  then  boiled,  is  a palatable 
and  nutritious  pudding  for  children 
from  ten  months  to  two  years  old. 

(p)  Arrowroot  Pudding  is  made 
by  mixing  the  mTOwroot  with  cold 
milk,  and  adding  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
It  should  be  boiled  a quarter  of  an 
hour. 

(3)  Stewed  Meat  for  Weak  Sto- 
machs.— ^When  it  is  an  object  to  give 
young  children  meat,  and  yet  they  do 
not  digest  it,  proceed  to  cook  it  by 
stewing  one  pound  each  of  beef  and 
mutton  cut  in  slices  across  the  grain  of 
the  meat,  ivith  one  carrot,  one  turnip, 
and  one  smali  onion  for  eight  hours  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  and  season  with 
salt  and  a very  little  pepper  or  pimento. 
Then  take  out  what  is  left  of  the 
vegetables,  and  give  about  half  a tea- 
cupful of  the  meat  with  the  gravy, 
which  together  form  rather  a thick 
mess.  Prom  the  long  boiling  of  the 
meat,  and  its  being  cut  across  the 
grain,  it  is  divided  completely,  and  is 
free  from  long  fibres,  so  that  the 
weakest  stomach  digests  it,  if  it  will 
bear  animal  food  in  any  form. 

1004.  Air  and  Exercise  are,  next 
to  good  and  proper  food,  necessary  to 
the  child  at  this  period  of  its  growth  ; 
but  the  quality  of  the  former,  which 
is  accessible  out  of  doors,  must  mainly 
guide  the  nurse  in  deciding  on  the 
time  during  wliich  the  cliildren  are  to 
be  submitted  to  it.  In  the  summer 
and  in  the  warm  and  dry  days  of 
spring  and  autunm,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  over-do  the  child  in  this 
respect — that  is,  so  long  as  it  is  pro- 
tected from  over-fatigue  by  some  land 
of  carriage.  The  influence  of  light 
and  sun  on  the  colour  of  the  skin 
is  very  remarkable,  and  appears  to 
be  closely  connected  with  a state  of 
rude  health.  The  term,  “sun-burnt,” 
is  that  popularly  used  to  express  the 
condition  following  exposure  to  the 
suu,  in  which  there  is  a brown  deposit 
under  the  cuticle,  together  witli,  in 
general,  a greater  amount  of  blood 
circulating  in  the  skin.  What  the 
nature  of  the  change  is  which  produces 
tins  colour  has  not  been  established, 
nut  it  appears  to  be  connected  with 
certain  rays  of  the  sun  which  are 
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neither  luminous  nor  heat-producing. 
But  setting  theory  aside,  experiment 
has  shoivn  that  light  exercises  a marked 
influence  in  the  development  of  ani- 
mals—the  tadpole  does  not  become  the 
frog  if  kept  in  the  dark,  nor  does  the 
insect  go  through  its  several  stages.  It 
is  very  rare  to  see  a deformed  gipsy  or 
American  savage,  although  they  are 
exposed  to  all  the  variations  of  the 
seasons;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
tile  collars  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
hundreds  of  cases  of  deformity  may  be 
met  with  in  their  most  hideous  aspects. 
Hence  in  all  cases  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  light,  with  a proportion  of  exercise 
suited  to  the  age,  should  bo  provided 
for  the  young  child. 

1005.  The  Sleep  required  at  this 
age  amounts  at  first  to  considerably 
more  than  half  the  full  period  of  life, 
gradually  coming  down  to  about  that 
proportion  of  time.  Young  babies,  if 
in  health,  sleep  very  quietly  and 
soundly,  and  “go  off”  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  fed,  which  they  should  be 
suffered  to  do  at  all  times,  if  inclined, 
putting  them  into  their  cradles  at  once, 
and  not  lulling  them  to  sleep  on  the 
lap.  But  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  sleep,  and  may  always  be  allowed 
to  stretch  themselves  on  the  lap,  if  so 
disposed. 

Sect.  2. — Diseases  peculiar  to 
THIS  Age. 

1006.  Although  the  child  at  this 
period  of  its  existence  is  liable  to  a 
great  number  of  diseases,  yet  there  are 
only  two  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  viz., 
those  connected  with  teething  and  those 
produced  by  the  cluange  of  food  in 
weaning.  All  others  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  older  child,  though 
somewhat  modified  by  age. 

Sub -Sect.  A. — The  Diseases  con- 
nected WITH  Dentition. 

1007.  The  formation  and  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth  has  been  alluded  to 
at  pages  92,  93,  where  it  is  explained 
that  they  are  secreted  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  jaw,  being  included 
within  the  gum  some  time  before  birth, 
and  at  that  time  being  always  in  exist- 
ence, but  concealed  beneath  the  gunu 
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As  they  increase  in  size,  they  are 
gradually  protruded,  and  the  whole  of 
this  first  set  generally  make  their  ap- 
pearance before  or  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  The  folloiving  is  the 
usual  order  in  which  they  show  them- 
selves, though  in  this  there  is  great 
irregularity,  some  cliildren  not  begin- 
ning to  cut  their  teeth  until  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  their  second  year, 
and  in  rare  instances  none  at  all  being 
formed  through  life.  The  first  set,  or 
milk  teeth,  consist  of — 

4 central  incisors,  cut  at  6 months. 

4 lateral  incisors,  „ „ 

4 anterior  molars,  „ 14  ,, 

4 cuspidati  or  canines,  17  „ 

4 posterior  molars  „ 30  „ 

20 

At  birth  the  incisors  have  their  crowns 
completely  formed,  while  those  of  the 
molars  are  in  a forward  state  of  pro- 
gress. From  this  time  the  roots 
gradually  elongate,  and  as  they  have 
no  room  to  grow  doivnwards,  they 
protrude  the  teeth  through  the  gum. 
This  process  must  occur  in  all  children, 
and  when  they  are  quite  robust  and 
healthy,  it  takes  place  with  little  or  no 
constitutional  disturbance  ; but  almost 
always  about  the  time  that  the  teeth 
first  show  themselves  the  child  loses 
fiesh,  and  is  slightly  inclined  to  be 
feverish.  Saliva  fiows  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  usual  in  almost  every  case, 
and  is  of  a glutinous  consistence,  so  as 
to  liang  in  strings  from  the  mouth. 
There  is,  in  fact,  an  imusual  supply  or 
determination  of  blood  to  the  jaw,  as 
always  happens  when  a new  growth 
hi  taking  place. 

1008.  But  when  there  is  an  unusual 
degree  of  irritability  in  the  nervous 
system,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
delicate  children,  we  almost  invariably 
have  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  or  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  or  sometimes  of  both 
tlicse  systems  conjointly.  It  is  too 
mucli  the  custom,  perhaps,  among 
mothers,  nurses,  and  doctors,  to  assign 
“teething”  as  the  cause  of  almost 
every  complaint  which  occurs  at  this 
age,  but  still  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  to  answer  for  many  of  them. 


It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
first  place  the  mere  act  of  formation 
calls  upon  the  system  for  a large  supply 
of  material,  but  then  this  is  constantly 
going  on  from  the  period  of  birth,  and 
is  not  confined  to  the  time  when  the 
teetli  are  thrust  through  tlie  gums, 
which  marks  tlie  approaching  com- 
pletion of  the  task ; and,  consequently, 
it  is  hardly  logical  to  attribute  any 
feverishness  of  slvort  duration  to  a 
cause  which  exists  during  the  whole  of 
the  first  two  years. 

1009.  The  Symptoms  of  Irrita- 
tion from  teething  are  generally  severe 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
development  of  the  teeth,  and  in  most 
cases,  the  earlier  the  time  at  wliich  the 
teeth  show  themselves,  the  more  marked 
is  the  sympathetic  affection  of  the 
system.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  sets — 1st,  those  affecting  tlie 
brain  and  nervous  system;  2nd,  those 
connected  with  tlie  stomach  and  bowels; 
and  3rd,  those  of  the  shin. 

(a)  The  Head  is  affected  in  teeth- 
ing, partly  from  the  u-ritation  produced 
upon  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
teeth  and  gums,  and  partly  from  the 
increased  quantity  of  blood  which  fiows 
to  the  head  in  common  with  the  jaws, 
which  primarily  attract  it.  At  this 
period  of  life  also,  the  brain  grows 
rapidly,  and,  independently  of  the 
teeth,  is  supplied  with  a larger  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  proportion  to  the  body 
than  at  later  stages  of  existence.  Thus, 
we  frequently  find  the  baby’s  head 
hot,  the  cheeks  red  and  swollen,  and 
the  eyes  suffused  and  watery.  IVith 
tills  there  is  always  more  or  less 
feverishness,  marked  by  heat  of  skin, 
thirst,  restlessness,  scanty  urine,  and 
often  confined  bowels,  which  together 
constitute  what  is  called  “ the  teething 
fever”  of  .nurses.  At  other  times, 
without  any  perceptible  fever  (but 
almost  always  preceded  by  tension  of 
the  gums),  there  is  a general  convulsion 
of  the  body,  which  may  be  followed  by 
others  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals. 
These  convulsions  or  fits  are  sometimes 
merely  spasmodic  actions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  or  arms,  and  are  then  not 
of  such  importance  as  if  they  were 
general.  A permanent  contraction  of 
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the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thumb,  in 
which  it  is  draw  closely  in  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  is  a common  symp- 
tom, and  usually  a fatal  one. 

(6)  IViiEN  THE  Stomach  and 
Boavels  are  sympathetically  affected, 
there  is  either  obstinate  constipation, 
generally  accompanied  by  a torpidity 
of  the  liver,  or  there  is  a continued 
and  very  troublesome  diarrhoea.  In 
this  latter  case  the  stools  are  green 
and  slimy,  but  as  the  child  does  not 
refuse  its  food,  the  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength  is  not  very  perceptible. 

(c)  “ Tooth-rashes  ” are  constantly 
occurring  about  the  time  of  teething, 
and  vary  a good  deal  in  character, 
being  sometimes  merely  papular  (par. 
201),  at  others  there  is  erythema  (par. 
171),  or  eczema  (par.  181).  They  are, 
however,  generally  of  httle  importance, 
and  may  be  left  to  nature,  as  they  dis- 
appear when  the  teeth  are  all  cut. 

1010.  The  treatment  of  these 
several  affections  must  always  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  amount  of  mischief 
going  on,  and  by  the  strength  or  de- 
bility of  the  child.  If  diarrhoea  is  pre- 
sent, it  should  be  left  to  take  its  course, 
unless  it  is  very  urgent,  and  the  child 
loses  flesh,  when  it  may  be  necessary 
to  check  it,  in  the  most  cautious  man- 
ner, by  means  of  chalk  united  with 
carminatives  (see  astringents,  par.  S75). 
On  the  other  hand,  constipation  should 
never  be  allowed,  and  the  state  of 
the  liver  should  be  regulated  by  the 
administration  of  ipecacuanha  and 
rhubarb  (see  aperients,  page  268);  or, 
if  this  fails,  by  the  substitution  of  a 
little  gray  powder  for  the  ipecacuanlia 
as  there  ordered.  AVhen  the  head  is 
much  flushed,  -with  a good  deal  of 
feverishness,  it  is  generally  prudent  to 
give  a mild  aperient,  consisting  of 
twenty  gi-ains  of  tartrate  of  potash,  in 
a little  sweetened  water  ; or,  if  this  is 
not  sufficient,  one  of  the  fever  mixtures 
given  at  page  269.  If  the  gums  are 
very  much  swollen,  and  feel  hard  and 
full,  the  use  of  the  gum  lancet  may  be 
benefleial— first,  from  the  loss  of  blood 
which  U thereby  caused,  and,  secondly, 
by  the  relief  which  it  affords  to  the 
system,  by  liberating  the  tooth  from 
us  confinement,  and  thereby  aiding 


nature  in  her  operation,  which  she  was 
hardly  able  to  perform  by  herself.  For 
fits  lancing  is  almost  always  necessary, 
together  with  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  for  live  minutes,  and  sometimes, 
in  addition,  a leecli  must  be  applied  to 
the  temple,  but  this  should  not  be  done 
except  in  strong  and  plethoric  children, 
as  it  sometimes  happens  that  convul- 
sions are  produced  by  weakness,  in 
which  case  the  loss  of  blood  would  be 
prejudicial.  Blisters  are  of  doubtful 
advantage  in  such  cases,'  as  they  are 
apt  to  aggravate  the  mischief  at  first, 
though  they  afterwards  afford  consid- 
erable relief.  An  aperient  may  gene- 
rally be  given,  except  when  the 
bowels  are  already  relaxed,  and  the 
child  is  much  reduced  in  strength.  In 
the  stage  of  weakness  fbUowmg  the 
evolution  of  the  teeth,  good  strength- 
ening food  should  be  given,  consisting 
of  chicken-broth  or  beef-tea,  &c.,  and 
half  a grain  of  quinine  may  be  given 
two  or  three  times  a day,  dissolved  in 
water ; or,  in  very  pale  and  emaciated 
children,  the  citrate  of  quinine  and 
iron  may  be  substituted  in  the  dose 
of  one  grain  twice  a day. 

Sub-Sect.  B. — Effects  of  Carexess 
Weaning. 

1011.  If  weaning  is  conducted  with 
care,  and  if  it  is  postponed  to  a suffi- 
ciently late  period,  the  child  does  not 
euffer  to  any  serious  extent  from  the 
loss  of  its  mother’s  or  nurse’s 'milk ; 
but  when  it  is  suddenly  deprived  of  it 
at  a time  when  it  is  most  wanted, 
namely— when  the  teeth  are  being 
developed,  there  is  often  great  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  and  the  stomach 
is  also  so  much  upset  as  to  refuse  to 
digest  any  other  food.  It  is  never 
desirable  to  leave  off  “the  breast" 
without  having  previously  fed  the  cliild 
partially,  and  then  the  change  being 
made  gradually,  there  is  not  much  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  almost  always  a loss  of 
flesh  at  this  time,  unless  the  milk  has 
been  of  a bad  quality,  and  then  it 
sometimes  happens  that  flesh  is  gained 
rather  than  lost.  If  there  is  much 
diarrhoea,  it  must  be  checked  by  the 
use  of  a tea-spoonful  of  chalk-mixture 
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and  two  or  three  grains  of  aromatic 
confection ; while,  if  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  food  is  irritating 
the  bowels,  a mild  dose  of  rhubarb  and 
magnesia  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
The  great  point  is,  when  weaning 
appears  to  irritate  the  bowels,  to  avoid 
giving  food  which  is  of  too  strong  a 
nature,  and  to  keep,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  cow’s  milk,  reduced  with  water,  if 
too  rich,  and  sweetened  with  white 


or  brown  sugar  according  to  the  state 
of  the  bowels.  It  may  be  thickened 
with  arrowToot  or  baked  wheat  flour 
in  diarrhoea,  or  oatmeal  may  be  boiled 
in  it  if  the  bowels  are  at  all  costive. 
In  any  case  it  may  be  remembered  that 
the  bad  effects  of  weaning  are  caused 
by  improper  food,  and  that  they  may 
almost  always  be  relieved  by  a change 
in  the  food,  and  conseciuently  medicine 
is  rarely  required. 


CHAP.  IV. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HEALTHY  CHILD  AFTER  THE  SECOND  TEAR. 


Sect.  1. — General  Kemabks. 

1012.  In  the  present  chapter  we 
have  to  consider  the  child  in  its  several 
stages,  as  it  advances  from  the  “ tod- 
dling infant”  to  boyhood  or  girlhood. 
As  it  grows  in  body,  the  mind  is  also 
unceasingly  occupied  in  taking  in  im- 
pressions, and  comparing  them  with 
each  other.  Everything  it  sees  is  a 
source  of  wonder  and  of  admiration 
or  dislike,  both  of  which  are  vividly 
expressed  at  this  age,  and  apparently 
wthout  any  just  cause.  Thus,  a frag- 
ment of  brick,  or  some  other  piece  of 
rubbish,  which  is  to  us  quite  valueless, 
will  often  occasion  more  pleasure  to 
the  child  than  the  most  costly  toy ; 
while  no  expense  or  trouble  will 
always  ensure  a grateful  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  produce  a smile  of  welcome.  There 
is  a remarkable  capability  of  happiness 
at  this  age,  and  also  a complete  de- 
pendence for  its  enjoyment  upon  some 
one  or  two  persons,  who  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  child,  and  who  are  con- 
sidered omnipotent  by  him.  Now  is 
the  time  when  impressions  for  good  or 
evil  are  made,  never  to  bo  wholly 
effaced ; and,  hence,  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  that  barm  is  not  done, 
and  that  what  evil  passions  may  be 


in  excess  should  be  diligently  curbed 
and  counteracted  by  judicious  train- 
ing. It  is  absurd  to  say  that  all  are 
born  alike,  or  that  in  childhood  boys 
and  girls  are  the  same,  and  are  only 
altered  in  character  by  external  cir- 
cumstances. The  brain  itself  is  larger 
at  birth  in  the  boy  than  in  the  girl ; 
while  the  whole  body  of  the  former 
averages  7.061b.,  and  that  of  the  latter 
C.411b.  This  material  difference  is 
accompanied  by  a corresponding  varia- 
tion in  habits  and  feelings.  The  boy 
almost  invariably  prefers  a sword, 
a stick,  a drum,  or  a trumpet,  while 
the  girl  chooses  a doll,  or  some 
substitute  for  in  the  shape  of  a 
ribbon,  or  a handkerchief.  The  mother 
or  nurse,  who  has  a whole  little 
family  to  manage,  always  complains 
of  “ the  boys,"  and  finds  little  diffi- 
culty in  exercising  a due  influence 
on  her  female  children,  who  are 
sharper,  quicker  in  imitation,  more 
gentle  and  submissive,  than  the 
brothers,  and  require  altogether  a 
different  style  of  management.  Be- 
sides these  distinguisliiug  marks  pecu- 
liar to  the  sexes,  there  is  also  an 
immense  congenital  variety  in  the 
natural  indhidual  characters  of  the 
members  of  each  sex.  Take  a largo 
family  of  children  bom  in  succeeding 
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years,  and  equally  healthy,  managed 
by  the  same  mother  and  nurse,  and  in 
every  way  submitted  to  the  same  ex- 
ternal circumstances ; yet  how  various 
the  tempers  and  dispositions,  and  how 
necessarily  varied  also  their  successful 
management  must  be.  Much  may  no 
doubt  be  done  to  subdue  evil  tenden- 
cies, and  call  forth  those  which  are 
good  ; but  every  one  who  has  watched 
the  development  of  the  mind  of  the  child 
must  see  that  it  is  not  a blank  sheet  of 
paper  wliich  receives  all  its  ideas  from 
without,  and  each  of  them  exactly  in 
the  same  way.  In  one  child,  the  sight 
of  a fly  on  the  ■ndndow-pane  excites  a 
desire  to  destroy  or  injure  it;  while  in 
another,  the  wish  is  to  cherish,  pet, 
and  preserve  it  from  harm.  All  chil- 
dren have  a propensity  to  destroy 
their  toys,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree, 
nor  from  the  same  motive,  which  is 
sometimes  the  prompting  of  an  in- 
quisitive mind,  and  in  others  the  mere 
love  of  destruction-,  to  which  the 
phrenologists  apply  the  name  destruc- 
tiveness. From  a full  persuasion  of 
the  truth  of  these  assertions,  I am 
convinced  that  the  theoretical  ground- 
work of  phrenology  is  correct,  and 
that  the  faculties  grouped  together 
by  them  are  called  forth  with  various 
degrees  of  power  in  the  yomigest 
child ; but  when  it  is  attempted  to 
connect  these  principles  with  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  brain,  the  science  is 
converted  into  charlatanism,  and  for 
this  reason  has  failed  in  long  keeping 
possession  of  the  public  mind.  If 
true,  it  would  bo  of  the  gi'eatest 
service  in  education ; not  because  it 
would  permit  of  the  external  com- 
pression, or  other  treatment,  of  the 
organs  in  excess,  but  because  it  would 
enable  the  nurse,  or  teacher,  to  know 
that  beforehand  which  she  now  only 
learns  by  experience,  and  at  a time 
when  considerable  mischief  may  have 
been  done  from  a mistake  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  character.  ‘With  these 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  machine 
to  be  treated,  it  ig  now  necessary 
to  proceed  to  its  superintendence. 


from  the  end  of  the  second  year  to  the 
time  of  going  to  school,  varies  very 
little  in  its  nature.  It  must  still  ba 
carried  out  by  the  nurse,  who  will  use 
her  discretion,  if  she  lias  no  other 
orders,  as  to  the  use  of  warm  or  cold 
water  in  winter.  During  the  summer, 
all  children  at  this  age  bear  cold  water, 
and  plenty  of  it ; and  even  in  the 
winter  some  of  those  whose  circulation 
is  very  active  are  able  to  bear  up 
against  the  chill  produced  by  its  use  ; 
and  if  so,  they  are  rendered  much 
more  hardy,  and  are  less  susceptible  of 
the  influences  of  those  rapid  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  dryness,  and 
moisture,  which  we  all  have  to  endure 
in  this  country.  But  if  the  circulation 
of  the  skin  is  so  delicate  as  to  refuse 
to  produce  reaction,  cold  water  does  a 
gre.at  deal  of  harm  in  the  winter,  and 
should  then  be  replaced  by  tepid  bath- 
ing, or  even  absolute  warm  water  at  a 
temperature  of  80  degs.  Fahrenheit. 
Many  children  are  sacrifleed  to  the 
well  intended  efforts  of  their  parents 
to  make  them  hardy;  but  I have  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  that  in  this  parti- 
cular, as  in  most  others,  the  treatment 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  peculiarity 
in  each  constitution.  After  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  however,  when  children 
begin  to  wash  themselves,  they  may  be 
encom-aged  to  sponge  themselves  all  over 
every  morning  instead  of  the  entire 
plunge  in  the  bath.  This  braces  and 
cleanses  the  sldn,  without  reducing  the 
temperature  too  much  in  cold  weather, 
and  is  preferable  for  cliildren,  who  will 
otherwise  dabble  too  long  in  the  water, 
and  thus  do  absolute  injury  to  them- 
selves by  carrying  to  excess  what  is 
otherwise  a most  valuable  adjunct  to 
health.  Baths,  ns  remedies  to  disease, 
will  come  under  notice  in  the  next 
chapter. 


Sect.  2.— ivasiuxo  and  DnEssixo. 
1013.  The  IVashixg  AND  Dressixc, 


Sect.  3. — Clothing. 

1014.  The  Clothing  is  not  made 
very  different  in  principle  from  that 
introduced  after  short-coating,  except 
in  the  article  drawers,  which  boys,  and 
girls  too,  now  begin  to  require.  From 
the  shortness  of  the  frocks  and  petti- 
coats wliich  ore  used  for  both  sexes, 
the  lower  limbs  are  constantly  exposed 
Ti 
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to  the  cold  air  in  the  hou.se  as  well  as 
out,  and  for  this  reason  drawers  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  children.  They  may 
be  made  very  short,  and  in  the  girl  are 
ornamented  to  the  heart’s  content  of 
the  mamma ; but  this  can  do  no  harm, 

. and  may  be  indulged  in  witliout  injury 
' to  health.  Wlien  children  take  out-of- 
door  exercise,  it  is  now  customary  to 
enclose  their  legs  in  warm  woollen 
gaiters,  reaching  from  the  knee,  or 
even  higher,  to  the  foot ; and  this  plan 
has  oeen  the  means  of  saving  thousands 
from  disease  and  deatli.  Many  a child 
has  been  killed  in  “ hardening  ” it,  and 
many  a one  will  yet  suffer  from  that 
fatal  mistake.  The  scientiflo  farmer 
finds  out  by  experience  that,  if  his 
young  stock  are  to  be  of  good  form 
and  liealthy  constitution,  tliey  must  be 
kept  warm  and  dry  ; and,  tlierefore,  he 
spares  no  expense  in  protecting  them 
from  the  keen  winter  air  and  the 
; rains  of  heaven.  But  the  cleverer  (?) 
mamma,  especially  if  she  fancies  that 
she  has  a little  Imowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, exposes  her  children  in  order 
to  render  them  hardy,  forgetting,  or 
not  having  discovered,  that  the  very 
exposure  nips  the  frame,  and  prevents 
its  being  developed  into  a condition 
which  can  resist  external  influences. 
Borne  cliildrcn  are  never  allow'ed  to 
warm  themselves,  and  are  cold  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  or  there- 
abouts— the  consequence  being  that 
the  chest  is  narrow,  the  abdomen  large, 
tire  hands  and  legs  blue  and  covered 
with  chaps  and  chilblains,  and  the  face 
mottled  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  Tlie 
blue  colour  is  from  the  congestion  in 
the  veins  caused  by  the  cold,  the  red 
from  the  inflammation  establislied  to 
get  rid  of  tliis,  and  the  yellow  from 
the  defective  action  of  the  liver  caused 
by  tills  chilling  of  the  surface.  By 
all  means  give  children  as  much  air 
and  exercise  as  tliey  can  take  in  all 
weathers  but  actual  rain  or  snow  ; but 
when  at  rest,  let  them  be  like  the 
farmer’s  young  stock,  in  a comfortable 
and  warm  apartment.  Ventilate  this 
well,  but  in  the  ventilation  take  care 
that  the  temperature  is  not  so  reduced 
U to  chill  the  tender  skin  of  the  child ; 


and  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
room  let  the  clothing  in- doors  be  regu- 
lated. Whatever  the  means  may  be, 
avoid  a cold  skin,  which  in  child- 
hood is  the  harbinger  of  all  sorts  of 
mischief.  The  simple  remedy  is  a good 
fire  joined  to  Arnott’s  ventilator,  &c., 
as  already  described  at  page  8,  but  if 
these  costly  luxuries  cannot  be  afforded, 
then  the  cheap  substitute  of  warm, 
long,  woollen  mittens  and  worsted 
stockings  may  be  introduced,  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  not  by  any 
means  inefficient.  Here,  as  in  every 
other  department,  there  is  every  variety 
in  the  power  of  generating  heat,  and 
the  clothing  or  temperature  which  will 
suit  one  child  will  be  too  hot  or  too 
cold  for  another;  so  that  no  single  rule 
can  be  applied  to  all,  excepting  the 
simple  one  mentioned  above,  and 
easily  carried  out  by  the  nurse  or 
mother  occasionally  feeling  the  skin  of 
the  legs  and  arms  of  her  charge; 
when,  if  they  are  too  cold  or  too  hot, 
some  change  ought  to  be  made,  if 
justice  is  to  be  done  to  the  natural 
health  of  the  individual. 

Sect.  4. — Diet. 

1015.  The  Food  Suited  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Nubsebt  will 
vary  now  considerably  from  (hat 
adapted  for  the  infant ; and  is,  in  fact, 
a sort  of  modification  of  that  which 
the  adult  enjoys.  A regular  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  tea  must  be  established ; 
and  to  the  young  children  a slight 
break  must  sometimes  be  given  at 
other  times,  but  only  in  the  shape  of 
a bit  of  bread  and  butter,  after  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  exercise,  when  the 
children  would  often  be  too  hungry  to 
sleep,  if  left  without  food  until  dLiuncr. 
The  hours  for  these  meals  may  be — 
for  breakfast,  8 o’clock  In  summer  and 
9 in  winter;  dinner,  1 or  1.30;  and 
tea,  6 or  6 ; which  meal  11111  last  until 
bed-time,  at  7.30  or  8 p.m.  These 
meats  suffice  for  all  strong  children 
more  than  five  years  of  age ; but, 
prior  to  that  period  of  life,  the  stomach 
will  hardly  last  so  long  as  five  hours 
from  meal  to  meal;  and,  indeed,  in 
some  delicate  children  at  a later  age 
this  time  is  too  long  to  fast. 
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1016.  Fon  Breakfast  and  Tea, 
any  of  the  annexed  dishes  may  be  used 
>vlth  advantage ; but  there  is  after  all 
nothing  more  digestible,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
of  the  child,  than  bread  and  butter, 
with  milk  and  water,  or  with  very 
weak  black  tea.  It  is  a great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  butter  is  unwholesome 
for  the  child;  the  fact  is,  that  dry 
bread,  or  “ bread  and  scrape,”  is  far 
more  so,  from  being  deficient  in  the 
heat-producing  element  supplied  by  the 
butter.  When  children  are  allowed 
plenty  of  air  and  exercise,  and  are 
not  made  dyspeptic  by  confinement, 
the  use  of  butter  in  moderation  is 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
effect.  Preserves,  or  honey,  answer  the 
same  purpose;  and,  for  children  who 
are  not  liable  to  diarrhoea,  they  are 
very  well  suited.  Some  weakly  children 
require  a more  liberal  diet,  and  will  be 
the  better  even  at  this  meal  for  a wine- 
glass of  sound  home-brewed  malt  liquor, 
instead  of  the  above  liquids,  together 
•\vith  an  egg  or  a piece  of  meat,  either 
cold  or  plainly  minced;  and,  though 
these  are  the  exceptions,  yet  they  are 
by  no  means  rare.  I have  succeeded 
in  this  way  in  restoring  health  to  tlie 
most  delicate  children,  who  have  after- 
wards grown  up  the  strongest  of  the 
family,  and  have,  in  spite  of  their  early 
introduction  to  fermented  liquors,  been 
able  to  dispense  with  them  wholly  in 
I do  not,  I confess,  iike  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  these  for  children; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I am  assured 
that  in  the  above  cases  they  are  of  the 
very  highest  value. 

1017.  Breakfast  Dishes: — 

(ri)  Oat.meal  Porridge  (a  genuine 
Scotch  receipt).— Vut  as  much  water  as 
Will  make  as  much  porridge  as  is 
wished  into  a saucepan,  let  it  boil; 
then  take  a handful  of  meal  in  the 
left  hand,  letting  it  fall  gently  into 
the  water,  whiie  stirring  the  meal  and 
water  quickly  round  with  the  right, 

♦1.  .M. ^‘‘'■'■er  or  spoon;  do 
^l8  till  It  is  the  thickness  of  thick 
^cl  then  salt  to  the  taste;  let  it 

^ in  J '"‘"“‘es-  “dd  a little  more 
boding  water,  and  boil  it  otlier  five 
“ibintes,  which  makes  it  quitc.«aootli 


and  very  digestible  (boiling  it  well  is 
the  great  secret  for  making  it  digestible 
and  nourishing  for  invalids^  It  is 
poured  out  in  pudding  dishes  for  each 
member  of  a Scotch  family,  and  they 
dip  each  spoonful  into  a ju^ul  of  milk, 
and  thus  make  a hearty  and  nourish- 
ing breakfast.  The  poorer  classes  of 
children  often  have  it  for  their  evening 
meal  too ; and  in  this  way  it  forms  the 
principal  food  for  Scotch  children,  who 
seldom  ever  tire  of  it  till  they  grow  up. 

(6)  Eice  Porridge.  — On  half  a 
pound  of  rice  pour  three ' quarts  of 
boiling  water;  let  it  swell  till  it  be- 
comes quite  a jelly.  Add  one  quarter 
(or  half)  a pound  of  oatmeal,  mixing  it 
first  with  cold  water;  stir  it  well  to- 
gether, add  one  ounce  of  onions  chopped 
fine,  half  an  ounce  of  bacon  fat,  butter, 
or  lard  ; salt  and  pepper  to  taste ; boil 
all  together,  stirring  all  the  time. 

fc)  Feodr  Milk  is  made  by  mixing 
up  a table-spoonful  of  wheat-flour  in 
water  to  a thin  paste,  then  stirring  it 
into  a pint  of  boiling  milk  till  it 
thickens.  It  may  be  eaten  with  sugar 
or  treacle. 

id)  Eice  and  Sago  Milks  are  made 
by  washing  the  grains  nicely,  and  sim- 
mering ivith  milk  over  a slow  fire  till 
sufficiently  done.  The  former  sort 
requires  lemon,  spice,  and  sugar ; the 
latter  is  good  without  anything  to 
flavour  it. 

(e)  Bread  and  Milk. — Cut  or  break 
stale  bread  into  fragments,  then  boil 
in  milk  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

CD  I RUMETY. — Boil  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  wheat  for  three  or  four  hours ; 
then  add  one  quart  of  milk,  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  flour  mixed  with  it,  two 
eggs,  three-parts  of  a small  tea-cupful 
of  raisins  and  currants,  a little  lemon- 
peel  and  cinnamon.  Boil  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  serve. 

1018.  For  Dinner,  the  diet  should 
consist  partly  of  plain  meats,  fish, 
poultry,  or  game,  and  partly  of  vege- 
tables and  puddings,  which  may  be 
made  of  fresh  fruit  in  the  proper  season, 
and  occasionally  of  preserved  fruits  at 
other  times.  Variety  is  essential  to 
the  child,  and  though  I am  not  sure 
that  the  plan  is  a good  one  of  giving 
Iiai't  of  each  of  the  above  kinds  of  food 
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of  sodium,  which  is  now  so  largely 
at  one  meal,  however  universal  it  may 
be,  yet  I am  confident  that,  if  not 
together,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  on 
alternate  days.  I believe  that  cliildren 
will  eat  quite  enough  of  one  dish  at 
one  time  to  do  them  good,  and  if  re- 
strained to  this  would  seldom  over-eat 
themselves.  But  just  as  the  older 
gourmand  distends  his  stomach  by 
partaking  of  every  dish  handed  to 
him,  so  the  child  will  eat  a quantity 
of  pudding  after  he  has  satiated 
himself  with  meat,  or  vice  versa,  as 
is  the  case  in  some  establishments. 
Under  the  existing  plan  it  is  necessary 
to  place  a bridle  on  the  cliild,  and  to 
limit  his  allowance,  and  though  this 
might  stiU  be  necessary,  yet  it  would 
not  be  so  to  the  same  extent.  I would, 
tlierefore,  strongly  advise  a good  meal 
of  animal  food  and  vegetables  on 
alternate  days,  witli  substantial  pud- 
dings intervening.  Thus,  suppose  a 
dinner  of  roast  mutton  and  potatoes, 
with  cauliflowers,  on  Monday ; then  on 
Tuesday,  a gooseberry  pudding  might 
be  given,  with  a Uberal  allowance  of 
bread  to  eat  with  it,  and  made  with  a 
substantial,  but  light  suet  crust.  It  is 
astonishing  what  a quantity  is  now  put 
into  a child’s  stomach,  when  the  bread, 
and  the  meat,  and  vegetables,  followed 
by  the  solid  pudding,  are  all  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
they  are  often  heavy  and  indisposed, 
and  demand  on  the  next  morning  a 
visit  to  the  medicine-chest  to  get  rid  of' 
tile  superfluous  food,  which  has  already 
kicked  up  a disturbance.  I do  not 
say  that  all  children  can  thrive  upon 
a diet  composed  only  of  meat  on 
alternate  days;  but  I am  persuaded 
that  the  majority  of  healthy  children 
would  be  the  better  for  it.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  animal  food  is  found 
to  be  necessary,  it  should  either  be 
limited  in  quantity  to  a half  meal,  or 
it  should  be  taken  witliout  its  attendant 
pudding.  The  plan  of  allowing  chil- 
dren to  fill  themselves  with  pudding, 
and  then  have  what  meat  they  can  eat, 
is  still  worse  ; because  from  experience 
it  is  found  that,  though  in  this  way 
the  cost  is  less,  yet  more  bulk  of  food 
(I  swallowed,  and  the  stomach  suffers 


accordingly.  The  cost  is  less,  becaiiffc 
one  pound  of  pudding  and  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  meat  cost  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  meat  and  half  a 
pound  of  pudding,  which  would  be 
something  like  the  proportions  in  which 
tile  two  would  be  taken ; though  they 
are  more  altogether  than  most  children 
would  swallow,  even  if  unchecked 
Beef  and  mutton,  and  lamb,  roasted, 
and  eaten  hot  or  cold,  or  hashed,  or 
minced  with  little  or  no  spice,  and 
with  a slight  flavouring  only  of  onion 
and  ketchup  or  vinegar,  and  mutton 
chops  or  beefsteaks,  are  the  staple 
animal  food,  Veal  may  be  indulged  in 
as  an  occasional  change,  and  especially 
■when  stewed  with  rice  in  a plain  way, 
with  a very  little  spice.  Pork  is  not 
very  wholesome,  and  is  only  adapted 
for  very  strong  children  wlio  can  digest 
almost  anything.  Salt  meats  are  rather 
too  hard  for  the  stomachs  of  children 
and  they  have  also  lost  the  most  valu' 
able  ingredient  for  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  child  in  the  saline  matters  which 
have  escaped  in  the  process  of  salting. 
Good  ham  and  bacon  are,  however,  not 
to  be  rejected  as  unfit  for  the  nursery, 
though  only  useful  as  adjuncts  to  vege- 
table meals,  or  to  veal  or  chicken. 
Potatoes,  cauliflowers,  brocoli,  and  i 
cabbage  are  all  very  well  suited  to  , 
the  child’s  wants,  as  also  are  Frencli  ; 
beans,  peas,  and  broad-beans,  in 
moderate  quantities.  Spring  spinach, 
turnip-tops,  and  nettles  are  valuable, 
because  they  can  be  obtained  at  a time  | 
when  there  is  little  else  of  a digestible  I 
cliaracter,  in  the  shape  of  green  vege-  I 
tables,  and  when  winter  has  stopped 
the  supply  for  so  long  a time  as  to 
make  them  doubly  useful.  AVith  re- 
gard to  puddings,  the  following  may 
be  used  with  advantage : — 

(a)  Oatme,vl  Podding. — Pour  a 
quart  of  boiling  milk  over  a pint  of 
ttie  best  fine  oatmeal , let  it  soak  all 
night ; next  day  beat  one  egg,  and 
mix  a little  salt ; butter  a little  basin 
that  will  just  hold  it ; cover  it  tight 
witli  a floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  an 
hour  and  a lialf.  Eat  it  with  cold 
butter  and  salt.  AVhen  cold,  slice  and 
toast  it,  and  cat  it  as  oat-cake  buttered. 
iff)  I’REi'ARED  Barley  Pudding.— 
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Jlix  four  table-spoonfuls  of  barley 
with  sufficient  cold  milk  to  form  a 
pa.ste,  pour  on  it  one  quart  of  scalding 
milk  s then  add  a small  slice  of  butter, 
and  one  or  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
flavour  with  nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  and 
sweeten  with  sugar.  Be  careful  to 
stir  the  barley  well  while  pouring 
on  it  the  boiling  milk,  and  not  to  put 
in  the  eggs  till  the  mixture  is  cold. 
The  eggs  must  also  be  w-ell  mixed  in. 
Bake  an  hour  and  a half  in  a slow 
oven. 

(c)  Good  Batter  Pudding. — To 
oue  pint  of  new  milk  add  tw'o  eggs, 
four  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  bake  in 
cups,  or  boil. 

(d)  Hasty  Podding. — Boil  a pint 
of  milk,  then  whilst  boiling  stir  into 
it  as  much  flour  as  will  thicken  it, 
generally  about  a table-spoonful.  Serve 
hot  vdth  sugar,  or,  if  preferred,  the 
best  treacle. 


(e)  Hasty  Podding  Baked. — Stir 
half  a pound  of  flour  into  a pint  of 
cold  milk,  and  boil  it ; then  take  two 
eggs,  and  add  them  to  the  hasty  pud- 
ding when  cold.  Sweeten  with  sugar 
and  bake  in  cups. 

(/)  Plain  Rice  Pudding. — Wash 
and  pick  some  Carolina  rice;  throw 
among  it  some  pimento  finely  pounded, 
but  not  much ; tie  the  rice  in  a cloth, 
and  leave  plenty  of  room  for  it  to  swell. 
BoU  in  it  a quantity  of  water  for  an 
hour  or  two.  When  done,  serve  it 
with  butter  and  sugar,  or  milk. 

(p)  Co.MjioN  Baked  Rice  Pudding. 
--Put  half  a tea-cupful  of  rice  in  a 
dish,  w'ith  a pint  of  skim  or  new  milk, 
a little  sugar,  and  nutmeg  or  lemon- 
peel  to  be  added,  with,  if  preferred,  a 
small  slice  of  butter  or  dripping,  or  a 
mw  pieces  of  suet  put  on  the  top. 
Bake  slowly,  and  stir  it  occasionally  at 
first,  to  prevent  the  rice  from  burning 
to  the  bottom.  If  required  to  turn  out, 
the  dish  must  be  buttered.  An  egg  is 
a great  improvement  to  this  pudding  • 
and,  if  it  is  liked  in  a milky  condition' 
less  nee  must  be  used. 

(/t)  A Ground  Rice  Pudding. — Add 

to  one  pint  of  milk  one  or  two  eggs 

Kiolnf  f '’“’f  taWe- 

^oonful  of  ground  rice;  boil  these 
together,  stirring  them.  Pour  the 
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mixture  while  hot  over  one  ounce  of 
butter ; sugar  to  the  taste,  and  then 
add  the  grated  rind  of  a middle-sized 
lemon. 

(0  Tapioca  Pudding. — Soak  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  tapioca  in  a quart  of 
cold  milk  for  four  hours  ; mix  with  it 
one  egg  well  beaten,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  a little  grated  lemon-peel ; 
let  it  boil,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  to 
prevent  the  egg  from  turning  the 
milk.  Bake  it  in  a dish  for  half  an 
hour. 

(j)  Sago  Pudding.  — Put  three 
ounces  of  sago  to  soak  in  cold  water 
for  half  an  hour,  then  pour  off  the 
water,  and  stir  the  sago  by  degrees 
into  a pint  of  milk  boiling  hot  in  a 
saucepan ; let  it  boil  ten  minutes.  Stir 
it  till  quite  cold.  Beat  an  egg  well ; 
mix  it  with  a little  cold  milk,  one 
ounce  of  sugar,  and  a little  grated 
lemon-peel.  Mix  all  well  together, 
and  bake  in  a slow  oven  an  horn-  and  a 
quarter. 

(/j)  Semolina  Pudding. — Add  two 
ounces  of  semolina,  previously  soaked 
in  a little  cold  milk  for  half  an  hour, 
to  a pint  of  boiling  millc,  in  the  same 
way  as  for  sago  pudding,  and  add  the 
egg  and  lemon-peel  also,  as  in  that 
pudding  (which  see  at  j). 

(0  Arrowroot  Pudding. — Mix  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  W est  Indian  arrow- 
root  with  a little  cold  water  into  a thin 
smooth  paste  ; while  doing  this,  boil  a 
pint  of  milk  gently  with  a little  cinna- 
mon and  sugar ; when  boiling,  pour  it 
into  a basin  through  a strainer  upon 
the  arrowroot,  stirring  it  carefully  ; as 
soon  as  this  becomes  cool,  beat  an  egg, 
and  add  it,  stirring  it  well  in.  Then 
boil  in  a basin,  or  bake  in  a dish  with 
a crust  on  the  edge.  From  half  an 
hour  to  three  quarters  is  sufficient. 

1019.  Salt  and  Spices  are  not 
equally  required  by  the  child,  the 
former  being  an  absolute  necessary, 
while  the  latter  may  or  may  not  bo 
desirable,  according  to  the  particular 
constitution.  Salt,  in  all  cases,  should 
be  liberally  used,  as  upon  it  depends 
m great  measure  the  power  of  obtain- 
ing certain  mineral  elements  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  blood.  Bay-salt 
is  better  than  the  almost  pure  chlorido 
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used  in  this  country,  and  obtained  from 
the  salt-springs  of  Cheshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire. The  latter  is  admirably 
adapted  for  most  domestic  purposes; 
but  for  children’s  use  pure  and  genuine 
bay-salt  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained, 
containing  all  the  mineral  elements  of 
sea-water,  and  being  almost  as  effi- 
cacious, when  regularly  used,  as  sea- 
air.  Unless  the  child  is  very  weakly 
and  dyspeptic,  spices  are  not  necessary ; 
but  in  that  case  a very  little  black 
pepper,  ■with  a slight  flavouring  of 
pimento  or  cloves,  may  be  used,  as  may 
also  be  cinnamon  for  sweet  dishes. 

1020.  The  Beverage  suited  to  the 
dinner  is  spring  water,  or  toast  and 
water  made  by  simply  pouring  cold 
water  upon  a toasted  piece  of  bread. 
In  weakly  children,  small  home-brewed 
beer  may  be  allowed,  but  not  for  strong 
healthy  chUdreu  of  this  age ; about  a 
quarter  of  a pint  is  aU  that  should  be 
allowed  on  the  average,  for  beyond 
this  drinking  only  increases  the  appe- 
tite for  solid  food,  and  as  the  great 
difficulty  in  hearty  children  is  to  satisfy 
this  without  clogging  the  stomach,  so 
the  limitation  of  the  fluid  prevents 
over-distention  in  two  ways — 1st,  by 
the  actual  diminution  in  volume  equal 
to  the  quantity  by  which  it  is  lessened; 
and  2nd,  by  preventing  that  gluttonous 
yielding  to  the  appetite  which  drink- 
ing enables  them  to  indulge.  When 
malt-liquor  is  given  the  quantity  should 
rarely  exceed  three  or  four  ounces. 

Sect.  5. — Management  at  MIeaxs. 

1021.  There  is  no  time  when  the 
temper  of  a badly  managed  child  is  so 
completely  exposed  as  at  this  period  of 
the  day ; and  also  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  opposite  condition  will  show  itself 
equally  truthfully.  The  mother,  or  a 
very  superior  nurse,  should  always  be 
present  at  these  times,  and  by  her 
authority  compel  a strict  attention  to 
the  rules  laid  down,  inculcate  an 
orderly  deportment,  and  a proper 
waiting  for  the  turn  of  each  to  receive 
the  allotted  share.  Young  children, 
of  course,  require  their  meat  cut  up 
for  them;  but  after  this  is  done,  it 
is  belter  to  allow  them  to  feed  them- 
selves, as  they  then  show  the  approach 


of  satiety  much  more  clearly  than 
when  each  mouthful  is  offered  by  the 
nurse.  Whenever  children  begin  to 
play  with  their  food,  it  is  a sign  that 
they  have  had  enough,  and  the  re- 
mainder, if  any,  should  be  removed. 
Ureediness  in  eating  is  one  extreme 
which  should  be  checked  as  alike  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  good  manners 
and  good  health;  but  a listless  and 
careless  trifling  and  picking  at  the 
plate  is  the  opposite  fault,  which  is 
much  more  readily  checked  by  taking 
away  all  opportunity  of  displaying  it 
the  moment  it  is  rendered  apparent. 
It  is  now  the  fashion  to  introduce 
silver  into  the  nursery,  steel-forks 
being  abolished  there  as  well  as  in  the 
adults’  dining-room ; but  this,  I be- 
lieve, is  a great  mistake,  and  only  adds 
to  the  already  great  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying iron  enough  for  the  wants  of 
the  system.  What  with  enamelled 
and  tinned  saucepans,  wooden  spoons, 
and  silver  or  plated  forks,  there  is 
little  iron  now  used  in  the  kitchen, 
except  the  knife,  which  fortunately 
cannot  be  superseded  by  any  known 
metal.  The  consequence  is,  that  steel 
is  obliged  to  be  given  medicinally ; 
and  this  is  one  reason  for  the  preva- 
lence of  that  medicine  as  a fasliionablo 
remedy  in  the  present  day.  I would, 
therefore,  counsel  the  use  of  steel-forks 
in  the  nursery  as  well  as  steel-knives ; 
for  in  this  department  silver-faiiues 
even  are  often  introduced,  partly  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  the  child  cutting 
himself,  which  may  be  easily  prevented 
by  taking  care  that  his  steel-knife  has 
a blunt  edge.  To  carry  this  theory  so 
far  as  to  use  iron-spoons,  is  perhaps 
riding  a hobby  to  death ; but  I am  not 
sure  that  it  would  not  be  a better  ex- 
treme than  the  present  crusade  agah\st 
this  useful  metal.  We  have  iron  in 
our  blood,  but  neither  silver  nor  gold ; 
aud  hence  we  want  the  one  metal, 
while  the  others  are  perfectly  useless 
to  us.  Kothing,  however,  is  so  bad  as 
the  alloys  of  copper,  sold  as  nickel- 
silver,  albata-plato,  &c.,  which  are  just 
as  prejudicial  as  pure  copper,  or  brass, 
and  when  used  with  vinegar,  give  off 
large  quantity  of  acetate  of  copper,  a 
most  injurious  aud  even  poisonous  salt. 
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Sect.  G.— Sleep. 

1022.  The  Sleep  of  the  Child  at 
tliis  age  is  naturally  sound,  and  of  long 
duration.  From  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  will  not  be  too  much  to  restore 
the  nervous  energy  lost  during  the 
constant  and  restless  activity  of  the 
other  portion  of  the  twenty-four. 
Until  four,  or  even  six,  years  of 
age,  an  interval  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  of  about  two  hours’  dura- 
tion, should  be  assigned  for  sleep, 
in  which  the  brain  is  rested,  and  the 
soft  and  yielding  substance  between 
the  bones  of  the  back,  as  well  as  the 
general  ligaments  of  the  joints,  are 
allowed  to  regain  their  tone.  There  is 
a prejudice  against  this  practice  among 
some  old-fashioned  people,  who  have 
been  taught  to  depend  upon  high- 
backed  chairs  and  back-boards  for 
support;  but  those  who  ivill  wish  to 
follow  nature  have  only  to  watch  the 
foal,  the  lamb,  or  the  puppy,  and  they 
will  see  a rest  at  full  length  taken 
invariably  once,  if  not  twice,  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  All  young  animals 
which  rest  at  night,  including  the  do- 
mestic animals  among  them,  begin  the 
day  by  feeding ; they  then  take  a good 
gallop  until  they  are  tired,  after  which 
they  lie  down  at  full  length  till  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  past,  in  the  middle 
of  which  they  just  rouse  themselves 
enough  to  feed  again,  and  in  the  even- 
ing they  take  a second  amount  of 
exercise  or  play,  after  which  comes  the 
evening  meal,  and  then  a long  night’s 
sleep.  We  never  see  any  young  animal 
standing  on  its  legs  long  together,  or 
sitting  up  in  any  position ; for  the  mo- 
ment it  has  ceased  to  move,  it  lies 
down  and  rests  every  voluntary  muscle 
of  its  body,  and  every  joint  too.  It 
may  be,  perhaps,  going  too  far  to  copy 
this  example  exactly  and  literally,  be- 
cause the  child  at  the  age  now  under 
consideration  is  not  a mere  animal,  but 
it  has  a mind  and  soul  which  must 
both  be  considered  in  the  scheme  of  its 
rearing,  and  therefore  the  body  must 
be  sacrificed  to  some  extent.  But  still 
this  is  not  the  ground  of  objection  to 
I the  siesta,  for  no  one  can  maintain  tiiat 
two  hours  will  be  missed  in  the  middle 


of  the  day  at  this  early  age,  when, 
indeed,  the  difficulty  is,  not  how  to 
find  time  enough  for  what  is  to  bo 
done,  but  rather  how  to  occupy  bene- 
ficially the  long  hours  from  breakfast 
till  bed-time.  In  every  point  of  view, 

I am  satisfied  that  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  up  this  habit  until  the  child  is 
five  years  old,  at  least ; and  I would 
certainly,  from  that  age  till  six,  make 
every  child  lie  down,  even  if  awake, 
for  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  each  day. 

I have  seen  so  many  crooked  spines 
from  the  opposite  plan,  and  I have 
succeeded  in  restoring  so  many  which 
had  begun  to  bend,  merely  by  following 
out  this  plan  with  the  aid  of  friction 
alone,  that  I cannot  doubt  its  efficiency. 

1023.  The  Bed  and  Bed-room 
require  some  little  management  at  this 
age,  because  it  is  one  when  children 
demand  supervision  at  night,  and  yet 
they  should  not  be  crowded  together. 

At  page  8,  I have  gone  into  the 
proper  and  lowest  cubical  area  which 
can  be  allowed  for  each  child ; but, 
besides  this,  it  is  now  very  important 
that  each  should  have  a separate  bed, 
and  it  is  even  desirable  to  separate 
the  boys  from  the  girls  in  their  sleep- 
ing-rooms. There  are  many  reasons 
for  this ; but,  with  regard  to  the 
single  beds,  the  fact  of  its  importance 
in  reference  to  health  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  one.  Children  all  perspire 
more  freely  than  adults,  and,  as  a con- 
sequence, their  skins  are  kept  more 
cool ; they  are,  therefore,  made  too 
hot  by  contact  with  grown  people, 
and  perspire  more  when  they  sleep 
with  them  than  they  would  do  by 
themselves.  Contact  with  the  skin 
of  a child  of  the  same  age  has  not  so 
gi'cat  an  elfect ; but  still  the  two  serve 
to  aggravate  each  others  perspiration, 
and  so  they  convert  what  is  a natural 
healthy  process  into  a source  of  weak- 
ness, by  exhaustion  of  the  fluids.  A 
fire  in  the  bed-room  is  not  by  any 
means  desirable  for  healthy  children, 
unless  the  room  is  very  large,  and  the  ' 
weather  exceedingly  severe,  when  the 
aid  of  its  heat  is  beneficial,  by  avoid- 
ing the  excessive  chill  in  getting  out 
of  bed,  or  in  case  of  the  clothes  being 
thrown  olT  during  sleep. 
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1024.  The  Beds  and  Bedding 
should  be  airy,  free  from  all  hangings, 
and  cool.  AVool  and  hair  are  the  best 
materials  for  mattresses,  and  feathers 
should  be  expunged  altogether  from 
the  nursery.  Even  the  pillows  should 
be  of  hair,  by  which  the  head  is  kept 
much  more  cool.  A night-cap  is  almost 
necessary  to  the  long  hair  of  the  girl ; 
but  it  need  only  be  an  open  net,  which 
will  keep  it  tidy,  without  making  the 
head  hot.  Boys  are  much  better  with- 
out caps  at  all,  ns  their  short  hair  will 
be  none  the  worse  for  a slight  entangle- 
ment, which  the  comb  will  soon  cause 
to  disappear  in  the  morning.  A com- 
mon source  of  colds  in  children  is  the 
habit  of  throwing  off  the  bed-clothes 
during  sleep,  which,  of  course,  exposes 
the  limbs,  and  gives  occasion  to  severe 
chills  all  the  winter.  The  child  always 
perspires  freely  during  sleep,  and  fiiere- 
fore  suffers  still  more  than  an  adult,  if 
this  state  is  checked  by  a partial  or 
total  loss  of  the  covering.  To  prevent 
this  habit,  there  is  often  very  great 
difficulty,  as  the  limbs  can  scarcely  be 
kept  in  the  bed  by  any  contrivance  of 
which  I am  aware.  The  only  success- 
ful plan  is  to  make  a flannel  bag, 
rather  longer  than  the  child  is  high, 
and  of  sufficient  substance  to  protect  it 
from  cold.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
lined  with  caUco,  according  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  child’s  skin ; and  if 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  it  may  be  even 
covered  with  another  bag  of  quilted 
cotton  or  eider-down.  The  bag  should 
be  drawn  in  the  usual  way  at  the  mouth, 
and  should  be  tied  round  the  neck  of 
the  child,  after  putting  it  to  bed,  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  body  with  the 
arms  in  a loose  envelope,  which  cannot 
be  kicked  off.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
tie  this  tightly  round  the  neck,  nor 
is  it  always  desirable  to  fix  it  higher 
up  than  the  waist,  which  latter  is  a 
much  less  troublesome  mode  of  putting 
it  on  ; but  in  children  who  are  delicate 
about  the  chest,  its  exposure,  together 
with  that  of  the  arms,  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against,  and  the  bag 
being  made  small  at  the  mouth,  and 
gradually  increasing  in  size  towards 
the  feet,  there  is  little  or  no  puckering  | 


round  the  neck,  and  therefore  can  be 
no  annoyance  or  uneasiness  from  folds 
under  the  weight  of  the  shoulders  or 
head. 

Sect.  7. — Exekcise. 

1026.  Exekcise  is  no  less  important 
now  than  at  the  previous  age,  when  it 
was  described  as  an  essential  to  health 
and  growth  (see  page  28G1.  As  the 
child  grows  older,  he  is  able  to  take 
more  without  assistance,  and  discards 
the  perambulator  with  disdain.  It  is 
a cruelty  to  confine  the  young  child 
for  long  together  to  any  one  position 
or  task ; and  though  infant  schools 
may  be  better  than  the  kennel  of  a low 
neighbourhood  in  a large  city,  yet  at 
best  they  are  too  often  but  barbarous 
substitutes  for  n more  lenient  super- 
intendence. When,  however,  the  chil- 
dren in  them  are  kept  constantly 
amused  and  occupied,  this  objection 
does  not  hold  good,  for  no  nurse  can 
do  more ; but  in  most  of  them  the 
child  is  confined  to  one  position  for  a 
certain  time,  and  punished  for  any  in- 
fraction of  the  unnatural  law.  Chil- 
dren at  all  ages  ought  to  be  taught 
obedience ; but  for  that  very  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  a task  beyond  their 
strength  ought  never  to  be  set  them,  or 
they  will  not  only  injure  their  bodies 
by  its  excessive  severity,  but  will  also 
be  morally  the  worse  in  consequence  of 
their  forced  rebellion  against  the  con- 
stituted authority.  But  exercise  should 
not  be  converted  into  a disagreeable 
task  by  confining  the  child  to  a formal 
walk,  without  object  or  amusement. 
In  towns  it  is  certainly  very  difficult  to 
find  anything  which  will  interest  the 
child  in  his  walks ; but  there  are  few  of 
such  a size  that  the  green  fields  or  a 
park  cannot  be  reached,  and  then  the 
intelligent  governess  or  parent  will 
always  find  either  some  animated  being 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  child,  or 
may  adopt  some  game  or  other  out-of- 
door  amusement.  It  is  in  this  way 
only  that  the  frame  is  invigorated  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  which  it  is  capable, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  chest  is  ex- 
panded, and  the  blood  circulated  in  the 
extremities  and  on  the  surface. 
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TKE.ATMENT  OF  THE  ORDINARY  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 


Sect.  1. — Ikreguear  Dentition,  and 
THE  Management  or  the  Perma- 
nent Teeth. 


1020.  The  Milk  Teeth  continue  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  mastication  during 
the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  the  child’s 
lift ; but  as  during  that  time  the  jaws 
have  greatly  increased  in  size,  these 
teeth,  which  originally  fitted  the  jaw 
of  the  infant,  and  when  once  formed 
have  no  further  power  of  growth,  are 
no  longer  of  sufficient  size  or  strength ; 
it  is  therefore  provided  by  nature  that 
they  shall  be  replaced  by  a second  set, 
called  the  permanent  teeth,  which  last 
till  they  are  worn  out  by  constant  use 
or  by  disease.  As  these  permanent 
teeth  increase  in  size,  and  approach 
the  surface  of  the  gum,  the  fangs  of 
the  milk  teeth  are  absorbed  to  make 
room  for  them;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  former  come  out  so  readily, 
and  are  often  quite  loose  in  the  mouth 
for  a long  time.  In  this  state  they  are 
much  better  removed,  as  they  are  apt 
to  displace  the  new  teeth  from  their 
proper  position ; but  it  does  harm 
rather  than  good  to  take  them  out  as 
long  as  they  are  firmly  imbedded  in 
tbeir  sockets,  and  while  their  fangs  are 
whole.  Sometimes,  however,  the  jaw 
is  small  as  compared  with  the  teeth, 
and  in  that  case  room  must  be  made 
for  those  which  are  most  conspicuous, 
by  drawing  the  adjacent  teeth  which 
are  of  least  consequence. 

1027.  The  following  is  the  most  usual 
order  and  time  of  appearance  of  the 
different  pemanent  teeth.  Though 
here,  as  In  the  milk  teeth,  great  irregu- 
larity is  often  observed,  and  the  table 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  average  time. 


Permanent  Teeth. 


First  molars  are  cut  at 
Central  incisors 
Lateral  incisors 
First  bicuspid 
Second  bicuspid 


Years  of  Age. 
Cito  7 

7 to  8 

8 to  9 

9 to  10 
10  to  11 


Years  of  Age 

Canines  12  to  12j 

Second  molars  . . . . 12^  to  14 

Third  molars  (wisdom  teeth)  16  to  30 

1028.  Managejlent  of  the  Teeth. 
— The  mother  who  watches  her  chil- 
dren’s teeth  as  they  successively  make 
their  appearance,  has  a very  different 
task  to  perform  from  that  which  is  de- 
manded by  her  own  set ; and  unless 
she  imderstands  the  nature  of  the 
charge,  or  entrusts  it  to  another  more 
competent  than  herself,  she  will  very 
probably  overlook  much  which  ought 
to  engage  her  attention.  In  the  cut- 
ting of  the  milk  teeth,  there  is  very 
little  cause  for  anxiety  or  interference, 
so  far  as  the  teeth  themselves  are  con- 
cerned ; but  when  the  second  set  are 
making  their  appearance,  the  mother, 
who  regards  the  future  welfare  of  her 
children  in  point  of  comfort  and  per- 
sonal beauty,  wiU  see  that  they  are 
allowed  room  and  space  for  their 
proper  arrangement  in  the  mouth. 
Children  at  a very  early  age  should  be 
encouraged  to  wash  out  their  mouths 
and  brush  their  teeth  with  a soft  brush 
(but  no  powder) ; and  if  the  gums  are 
at  all  spongy  or  inclined  to  bleed,  the 
addition  of  a little  tincture  of  myrrh 
will  render  them  more  hard  and 
healthy ; but  the  tartar  formed  upon 
milk  teeth  is  not  of  any  further  conse- 
quence than  as  showing  a slight  ten- 
dency to  ill-health,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
all  removed  with  the  tooth  to  which  it 
is  attached.  But  if  the  first  teeth  are 
very  small,  and  at  the  same  time 
closely  set,  it  often  happens  that  the 
second  set  are  too  large  for  their  places, 
and  as  they  emerge  they  crowd  one 
another  so  much  that  they  cannot  find 
room  to  stand  in  a regular  row,  and 
part,  or  aU,  fall  out  of  the  rank.  lyiien 
this  is  the  case  one  or  more  teeth  must 
be  extracted ; but  as  the  incisors  and 
canine  teeth  are  very  conspicuous,  and 
their  absence  is  very  readily  detected, 
it  is  considered  better  to  remove  the 
first  bicuspid,  which  permits  the  adja- 
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cent  teeth  to  extend  themselycs  and 
assume  a regular  position.  If  this  is 
done  early  enough,  in  most  cases  it  is 
Buflicient ; but  if  not,  a plate  must  be 
fixed  in  the  opposite  jaw  in  such  away 
as  to  meet  the  tooth  in  a slanting 
direction,  and  so  force  it  into  its  place, 
or  it  must  be  brought  in  by  strong  silk, 
tying  it  to  the  adjacent  teeth.  These 
plans  must,  however,  be  entrusted  to  a 
skilful  dentist ; they  are  only  mentioned 
here  in  order  that  the  mother  may  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact,  that  by  his  aid 
she  may  hope  to  rectify  the  errors  oc- 
casioned by  her  omitting  to  have  earlier 
assistance. 

1029.  The  Milk  Teeth  often  de- 
cay and  give  pain,  and  if  so,  they 
may  be  removed ; but,  if  possible,  they 
should  be  preserved  until  the  fangs  are 
absorbed.  In  many  cases,  without  any 
decay  they  will  require  slight  inter- 
ference, from  their  adhering  to  their 
sockets  longer  than  is  desirable  or 
prudeut,  in  reference  to  the  new  teeth; 
in  ahno?t  all  cases,  however,  these 
fangs  are  absorbed  before  the  new 
tooth  shows  itself,  and  from  this 
circumstance  a very  slight  force  is 
Buflicient  to  remove  them. 

1030.  When  the  permanent  teeth  in 
the  child  decay  or  become  in  any  way 
diseased,  they  are  to  be  treated  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  adult, 
the  only  caution  necessary  being  to 
attend  to  them  in  the  early  stage 
When  the  disease  may  generally  be 
arrested.  The  slightest  speck  of  caries 
should  be  cut  out  and  filled  by  the 
dentist,  and  in  that  way  the  tooth, 
which  would  probably  be  entirely  lost 
in  a few  months,  may  be  preserved  for 
the  remainder  of  life. 

Sect.  2. — ^The  Febmle  Diseases  of 
CeiLDnooD. 

1031.  The  Fevers  to  which  the 
children  of  this  country  are  cliiefly 
liable,  are  1st, — the  common  ephemeral 
fever;  2nA,  infantile  remittent;  and  3rd, 
the  various  eruptive  fevers,  ^■iz.,  small- 
pox, cow-pox,  chicken-pox  or  swine- 
pox, scarlatina,  and  measles.  But 
besides  these  they  occasionally  arc 
attacked  by  typhus,  and  still  more 
rarely  by  intermittent  fever. 


1032.  In  the  EPHEMEmvi  Fbvir 
of  the  child,  the  symptoms  do  not  difibr 
from  those  described  at  page  24,  but 
there  is  a strong  tendency  in  all  cases 
to  assume  the  remittent  type  (par.  83). 

The  treatment  must  be  regulated  by 
the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs, 
which  are  often  out  of  order,  and  if  so, 
they  must  at  once  be  attended  to. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a strong 
hearty  child  nothing  cuts  short  an 
attack  of  this  kind  like  a dose  of 
calomel,  followed  by  a mild  aperient ; 
and  if  the  stomach  is  much  out  of 
order,  and  the  liver  acting  sluggishly, 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  practice  to  pursue, 
taking  care  not  to  adopt  it  on  all  occa- 
sions, but  to  reserve  it  for  violent 
attacks  which  seem  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  rest  and  milder  remedies. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  if  the  child  is  not 
much  upset  and  the  tongue  is  tolerably 
clean,  with  healthy  motions,  a dose  of 
rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha  (page  269) 
will  suffice.  In  either  case  the  fol- 
lowing fever  medicine  may  be  given 
wth  advantage : — 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  gr.  xx. 

Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 

Sss. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5ij- 

Tincture  of  henbane,  5iss. 

Simple  syrup,  5ij. 

Water,  2ij. 

Mix  and  give  a dessert-spoonful  or 
table-spoonful  every  four  hours. 

1033.  The  Treat.uent  of  Typhds 
Fever  (par.  66)  and  of  Intermittent 
fever  (par.  76),  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  corresponding  kinds  in  the  adult, 
and  need  not,  therefore,  bo  further 
alluded  to  here. 

1034.  Infantile  Rejiittent  Feveb 

(par.  83)  is  the  form  of  severe  febrile 
disease  most  commonly  met  with  in 
the  child.  The  treatment  will  greatly 
depend  upon  the  particular  constitution  • 
and  the  state  of  the  stomach,  as  well  r 

as  upon  the  cause  of  the  attack,  , 

if  it  can  be  ascertained.  If  it  can  ^ 
be  traced  to  an  excess  in  rich  food, 

the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  J 
rid  of  this  by  means  of  an  emetic, 
followed  by  a purgative,  or  by  the 
latter  alone ; but  in  that  case  it  must 
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include  some  preparation  of  mercury. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  emetic  in 
this  disease  is,  that  it  acts  rapidly  and 
mechanically  on  the  liver,  unloading 
it  of  blood  and  bile,  and  rendering  it 
much  more  capable  of  continuing  to 
secrete  the  latter,  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  in  this  form  of  fever  attack- 
ing a healthy  child  after  an  excess 
on  pastry,  or  other  improper  food,  I 
think  an  emetic  (see  page  270)  of  great 
service,  and  it  should  be  followed  up 
by  a dose  of  tartrate  of  potass  in 
about  five  or  six  hours  afterwards. 
There  is  nearly  the  same  objection  to 
emetics  as  to  mercurials,  namely,  that 
they  weaken  the  stomach ; but,  as 
remittent  fever  does  not  often  attack 
the  same  child,  the  advantage  gained 
by  the  use  of  one  emetic,  or  one  dose 
of  mercurial,  is  not  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  their  lowering  effect  upon 
the  stomach,  which  no  doubt  is  an 
objection  to  their  constant  or  frequent 
employment.  AVhen  these  have  acted, 
the  following  effervescing  mixture  may 
be  given,  taking  care  to  let  nearly  all 
the  gas  escape  before  giving  it  to 
children  younger  than  five  or  six  years 
of  age,  who  are.  frightened  by  it. 

Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  5>j. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  5iij. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5iss. 

Water,  5vss. 

Mix,  and  give  a dessert-spoonful  every 
four  hours,  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon- juice.  To  a child  of  more  than 
six,  a table-spoonful  is  the  dose,  with 
a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon-juice.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  cause  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  continued  con- 
stipation, the  mercurial  purgative  is 
more  especially  required,  and  this  will 
often  suffice ; while  if  teething  is  the 
source  of  the  irritation,  a free  lancing 
of  the  gums  and  the  use  of  the  mixture 
without  the  aperient  will  be  appropriate. 
Unless  there  is  great  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  as  evidenced  by  a 
large  quantity  of  mucus,  it  is  never 
wise  to  stop  diarrhoea  very  suddenly. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  so  great 
a state  of  irritation  as-  to  compel 
attention  to  it,  and  then  a few  doses 
of  the  chalk-mixture  (page  239),  with 
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four  or  five  grains  of  the  aromatic  con- 
fection, will  generally  suffice.  Beyond 
these  remedies  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
go,  and  certainly  it  is  not  prudent  for 
the  mother  to  venture  upon  anything 
more  active.  Very  often,  however, 
the  bowels  become  seriously  inflamed 
(see  gastritis  and  enteritis)  and  will  re- 
quire a few  leeches,  with  the  addition, 
in  some  few  cases,  of  very  small  doses 
of  mercury  and  opium,  which  must  be 
given  in  the  form  either  of  calomel  or 
mercury-with-chalk,  and  in  often  re- 
peated, but  very  small,  doses,  while  the 
opium  must  be  very  cautiously  admin- 
istered, as  it  is  a most  dangerous  medi- 
cine in  inexperienced  hands.  Indeed, 
in  every  case,  this  disease  is  better 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  tho 
regular  practitioner,  as  it  varies  greatly 
in  its  symptoms,  and  especially  also  in 
the  treatment  adapted  to  them.  There 
are  few  disorders  of  the  body  in  which 
so  much  good  may  be  done  by  appro- 
priate, yet  gentle,  remedies  adminis- 
tered at  the  right  time,  and  very  few 
where  bad  treatment  has  such  an  in- 
jurious effect.  The  prudent  mother 
will  therefore  act  wisely  if  she  entrusts 
her  child  to  some  one  in  whom  she 
can  have  confidence ; and  if  she  has  no 
opportunity  of  malciug  such  selection, 
she  had  better  trust  to  nature  almost 
entirely  than  go  beyond  the  first  set 
of  remedies  which  I have  advised,  and 
which  will  seldom  act  otherwise  than 
well.  This  fever,  like  aU  others,  will 
have  a certain  course,  and  cannot  be 
compelled  to  alter  it,  though  it  may 
often  be  prevented  from  going  beyond 
the  limit  which  is  fixed  as  that  of 
organic  mischief.  The  principle  in  the 
treatment  is  to  watch  the  symptoms 
as  they  arise,  and  to  guard  against  tho 
effects  of  inflammation  when  it  attacks 
any  important  organ,  such  as  the  brain, 
the  lungs,  or  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
leaving  the  fever  itself  to  work  its  own 
natural  cure,  with  the  aid  of  such  sim- 
ple cooling  remedies  as  are  assigned 
above,  and  also  appropriate  diet,  which 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  tho 
mildest  kinds  of  farinaceous  food  in  the 
early  stage,  such  ns  gruel,  or  pauada, 
if  the  bowels  are  not  loose,  and  arrow- 
root  if  they  are.  'When  the  tongue  is 
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cleaning,  a little  chicken-broth  may 
be  tried,  and,  if  this  agrees,  give  beef- 
tea  as  an  occasional  change.  For 
drink,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
imperial  (par.  904),  or,  if  the  bowels 
are  relaxed,  rice-water  (par.  89G)j 
toast-water  may  also  be  allowed,  or 
barley-water;  great  quiet,  and  plenty 
of  ventilation  are  highly  important 
accessories.  In  the  convalescence  from 
this  fever,  give  quinine;  port  wine,  and 
nourishing  animal  broths  are  abso- 
lutely essential,  avoiding  solid  food 
until  the  stomach  has  nearly  recovered 
its  tone.  Change  of  air  is  also  an 
important  aid  in  the  recovery. 

1035.  Small-pox  (page  31),  when 
attacking  the  child,  requires  little  or 
no  modification  from  the  treatment 
practised  on  the  adult,  which  see.  It 
may,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  prevented 
by  vaccination. 

1036.  The  Cow-pox  is  described  at 
length  at  pages  33,  34,  35,  and  36,  and 
the  mode  of  vaccination  at  page  267. 
The  treatment  reqnired  after  this  is 
merely  a slight  amount  of  lowering 
during  the  febrile  stage,  by  means  of  a 
reduction  in  the  diet,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  a simple  aperient,  snch  as 
rhubarb  and  magnesia,  which  acts  as 
well  as  anything,  or  perhaps  better. 

1037.  Chicken-pox  (page  36)  is  so 
seldom  attended  with  any  considerable 
amount  of  febrile  disturbance  or  otlier 
complication,  that  it  merely  requires  a 
few  days’  rest,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  diet  to  a slight  extent,  removing 
all  kinds  of  animal  food,  and  giving 
slops  and  light  puddings.  If  the 
bowels  are  confined,  a va-y  mild  and 
simple  aperient  should  be  given,  but  it 
is  far  better  avoided,  if  possible.  Some- 
times there  is  enough  fever  to  require 
a few  doses  of  a febrifuge,  such  as  that 
ordered  at  par.  1032,  but  thus  is  seldom 
tlie  case.  If  the  vesicles  are  not 
picked,  they  will  very  seldom  leave  a 
mark,  so  that  it  is  always  desirable  to 
watcli  the  child  when  there  are  any  on 
the  face,  and  to  see  that  this  is  avoided, 
for  if  otherwise,  very  ugly  scars  are 
often  produced,  wliich  no  art  can 
remove. 

1038.  Measles  (page  08)  is  a disease 
which  generally  requires  little  or  no 


medicine,  unless  the  eruption  is  pre- 
vented from  coming  out,  or  the  lungs, 
bowels,  or  head,  are  attacked  by  in- 
flammation. In  all  cases  the  child 
should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  as  the  eyes 
are  inflamed,  it  is  well  to  prevent  any 
glaring  light,  by  drawing  the  window- 
blinds.  At  the  same  time  the  room 
should  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  takuig 
care  to  keep  it  at  a temperature  which 
is  comfortable  to  the  attendants  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire.  If  the  eruption 
is  slow  in  coming  out,  the  following 
diaphoretic  mixture  may  be  given,  and 
in  any  case  a little  of  it  can  do  no 
harm. 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha  wine,  5ij- 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3iiss. 

Liq.  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  3j. 

Syrup,  3ij. 

Camphor  mixture,  siv. 

Mix,  and  give  a dessert  or  table  spoonful 
every  four  hours.  In  feeble  children  it 
may  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  above 
mixture  two  or  three  drachms  of  sal- 
volatile,  and  in  addition,  to  put  them 
into  the  warm  bath  for  ten  minutes. 
Unless  the  bowels  are  very  much  con- 
fined, it  is  seldom  advisable  to  use 
aperients  during  the  time  when  the 
eruption  is  making  its  appearance  or  for 
forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  but  if  ab- 
solutely required  castor-oil  is  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  head  is  much 
affected,  and  especially  if  there  are 
fits,  leeches  to  the  temples  and  a 
blister  to  the  top  of  the  head  or  the 
back  of  the  neck  are  the  appropriate 
remedies,  giving  the  diaphoretic  mix- 
ture at  the  same  time,  and  preceding 
it  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath. 
When,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  the 
lungs,  or  their  lining  membrane,  be- 
comeinllamed,  with  marks  of pneumonia 
(par.  228),  or  of  bronchitis  (iiar.  142), 
the  treatment  must  be  modified  accord- 
ingly. If  the  lungs  themselves  are 
actively  inflamed,  blood  must  be  taken 
either  from  the  arm,  or  by  leeches 
from  the  chest,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  child,  and  on  the  next  day,  if  | 
the  symptoms  are  not  relieved,  a 
blister  must  be  applied,  or  a stimulat- 
ing embrocation  may  be  tried  beneath 
the  spongio-piline  (page  264),  which 
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will  act  with  greater  rapidity  than  the 
blister,  and  the  antiraonial  mixture, 
which  will  be  found  under  Pneumonia, 
must  be  administered.  In  cases  of 
severe  bronchitis,  of  which  there  is 
always  more  or  less  in  measles,  the 
diaphoretic  mixture  (par.  1038)  may 
be  given  at  short  intervals,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  more  ipecacuanha. 
In  the  diarrhoea,  which  is  apt  to  come 
on  in  the  latter  part  of  the  disease,  it 
is  desirable  to  give  a gentle  dose  of 
rhubarb  and  magnesia,  and  if  the 
motions  are  offensive  or  light-coloured 
to  unite  with  this  a grain  or  two  of 
calomel.  If  this  does  not  stop  the 
looseness,  chalk-mixture  (page  239) 
may  be  tried,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  aromatic  confection,  and  two  or 
three  drops  of  laudaniun  to  each  dose. 
At  the  same  time  a stimulating  embro- 
cation may  be  rubbed  into  the  bowels, 
or  be  applied  beneath  the  spongio- 
piline  (page  2C4).  If  the  measles  as- 
sume a typhoid  character,  the  attack 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
genuine  typhus  (which  see).  Ordinary 
cases  of  measles  may  very  well  be 
managed  by  a mother  or  nurse  accus- 
tomed to  the  task,  but  if  any  of  the 
above  complications  occur,  she  will  do 
wisely  to  avoid  incurring  any  further 
responsibility.  The  sequels  of  measles 
are  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
directions  laid  down  for  each  kind, 
when  occurring  without  its  previous 
existence. 

1039.  Scarlet  Fever  (page  38), 
when  simple,  is  like  measles  in  its 
ordinary  form,  a disea.=e  which  any 
mother  may  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of ; but  when  it  assumes  the 
appearances  described  under  par.  114 
and  115,  it  is  so  highly  dangerous,  and 
its  course  is  so  rapid,  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  seeking  more  com- 
petent assistance.  In  this  simple  kind, 
the  treatment  required  is  chiefly  con- 
finement to  bed  in  a cool  room,  with 
cooling  drinks,  no  solid  food  of  any 
kind,  and  all  slops  to  be  taken  without 
animal  jelly.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  whole  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  stomach  and  bowels  is  in  a state 
of  active  congestion,  and  therefore 
requires  the  greatest  care  in  the  selec- 


tion of  unirritating  food.  Purgatives 
should  be  especially  avoided,  unless  the 
bowels  are  obstinately  confined,  and  if 
they  are  so,  castor-oil  is  the  only  kind 
fit  for  the  occasion.  If  the  skin  is  hot 
it  may  be  sponged  with  cold  water,  or 
vinegar  and  water,  but  great  care  is 
required  in  the  use  of  this  application, 
if  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  heat  of 
the  surface  is  as  great  as  usual.  When 
the  eruption  is  slow  in  coming  out,  or 
when  it  does  not  remain  of  a bright 
red  colour,  cold  sponging  is  prejudical, 
and  will  tend  to  check  the  proper 
development  of  the  disease,  and  to 
cause  internal  congestions  of  a serious 
character.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to 
avoid  its  use,  unless  the  heat  of  the 
surface  is  so  high  as  to  give  the  sensa- 
tion of  burning  to  the  hand,  and  the 
eruption  is  of  a vivid  scarlet  colour. 
The  following  cooling  mixture  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  most  cases : — 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  3j. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3iU. 

Sugar,  3iij. 

Water,  Svij. 

Mix,  and  give  a dessert  or  table  spoonful 
every  four  hours ; or  the  nitrate  of  potass 
may  be  dissolved  in  a quartof  whey,  and 
given  occasionally  as  a cooling  drink. 
When  the  throat  becomes  very  sore,  a 
blister  applied  externally  to  the  sides 
of  the  throat  affords  great  relief;  or 
some  hartshorn  and  oil  (par.  830  a)  used 
with  flannel,  or  under  spongio-piline, 
may  be  applied.  Gargles  are  not  often 
managed  well  by  children,  but  after 
the  eighth  or  tenth  year  sometimes 
they  can  be  adopted.  Sage  tea,  with 
one  quarter  of  its  measure  of  vinegar, 
forms  a good  and  safe  gargle,  which 
may  be  freely  used;  or  the  sage  tea 
may  be  employed  acidulated  with 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of 
the  vinegar,  the  proper  strength  being 
two  or  three  drachms  of  the  diluted 
acid  to  half  a pint  of  the  sage  tea.  The 
lungs  are  not  so  often  attacked  as  ia 
measles,  but  occasionally  they  form  th» 
seat  of  complication,  and  the  case  ia 
then  of  a most  dangerous  character, 
urgently  requiring  the  superintendence 
of  a man  of  experience  and  skill. 
Bleeding  or  leeching  may  bo  abso- 
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lutely  demanded  to  avoid  a fatal  ter- 
mination ; but  no  more  blood  should  be 
taken  than  is  absoiutely  necessary. 
When  the  attack  of  scarlet  fever  as- 
sumes a typhoid  appearance,  the  case 
must  be  treated  exactly  like  typhus 
itself  (which  see),  but  it  is  useless  for 
the  mother  to  attempt  tlie  manage- 
ment of  such  a dangerous  disease.  In 
the  stage  of  convalescence,  the  diet 
should  be  of  a thoroughly  nourishing 
kind,  with  a free  allowance  of  animal 
food,  and  in  subjects  much  lowered 
in  their  strength,  with  port  ^vine  or 
malt  liquor.  Quinine  will  also  fre- 
quently be  found  necessary,  and  in 
some  cases  the  combination  of  quinine 
and  iron  is  required,  as  in  pale  and 
anoemio  children,  whose  bloodless  skins 
are  evidences  tliat  iron  is  deficient. 
The  most  common  sequel  of  scarlatina 
I is  a dropsical  effusion  in  the  limbs, 
i wliich  must  be  prevented,  if  possible, 

I by  a careful  and  constant  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  motions  and  urine. 
It  will  generally  be  found  that,  if 
these  arc  watched,  the  liver  does  not 
act  properly  for  some  time  before  the 
dropsy  shows  itself,  and  at  the  same 
I time  the  urine  is  scanty  and  iiigh 
coloured.  The  remedy  for  these  states 
is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  chola- 
gogues  and  mild  diuretics  in  small 
doses,  but  commencing  as  soon  as 
there  is  evidence  of  the  failure  in 
either  secretion.  If  the  child  is  young, 
mercury-with-chalk  must  be  given  in 
grain-doses  twice  a day,  combined 
witl\  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered 
rhubarb ; and  this  medicine  may  be 
administered  to  older  children  by  in- 
creasing the  dose  in  proportion  to  the 
age ; but  should  it  fail  to  act  on  tlie 
liver,  calomel  must  be  given  instead, 
the  dose  being  from  half  a grain  to  a 
grain  twice  a day,  taking  care  not  to 
produce  salivation,  which,  however,  is 
rare  in  young  children.  As  soon  ns 
bile  shows  itself  in  the  motions,  the 
mercurial  may  be  withdrawn,  and  ipe- 
cacuanha substituted  for  it,  keeping  up 
the  action  also  with  the  same  quantity 
of  rliubarb  as  before.  In  order  to  act 
on  the  kidneys,  when  they  do  not 
secrete  sufficient  urine,  the  following 
mixture  will  generally  suffice,  if  com- 


menced as  soon  as  the  secretion  begins 
to  be  scanty : — 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  5|. 

Tincture  of  squills. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  a 3U- 
Water,  Svss. 

Mix,  and  give  a dessert  or  table  spoonful 
twice  or  tlirice  daily.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  this  dropsical  effusion  is 
tlie  result  of  weakness  alone,  and  in  that 
case  quinine  or  steel,  or  a combination 
of  the  two  in  the  form  of  the  citrate, 
should  be  administered;  but  there  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  selecting  the 
appropriate  remedy  in  this  disease,  and 
no  one  should  voluntarily  make  the 
attempt.  Enlarged  glands  are  to  be 
treated  by  the  local  application  of  hot 
salt  and  water,  or  by  rubbing  in  the 
compound  camphor  liniment  (par.  S3  0 c) 
night  and  morning.  At  the  same  time 
strengthening  diet  and  medicine  should 
be  given,  and  change  of  air  should  be 
had  recourse  to,  a \isit  to  the  sea-side 
often  acting  like  a charm.  Strumous 
ophthalmia  must  be  treated  according 
to  the  directions  given  under  that 
head. 

Sect.  3. — Theat.mest  of  the  In- 
flammatory AND  Congestive 
Diseases  of  Children. 

1040.  Children  of  all  ages  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  these  affections, 
arising  probably  from  the  constant 
growth  of  their  bodies  which  is  going 
on,  and  which  demands  a more  than 
usual  supply  of  blood  for  their  nutri- 
tion. Many  of  them  are  identical 
in  character  and  treatment  with  tliose 
to  which  the  adult  is  also  prone,  and 
they  will  therefore  not  be  included 
here ; but  there  are  some  which  are 
almost  peculiar  to  the  age  of  childiiood, 
such  as  croup,  hooping-cough,  certain 
skin  diseases,  hydrocephalus,  ice.,  and 
these  will  therefore  be  fully  considered 
in  the  present  section. 

1041.  In  the  treatment  of  Inflam- 
mation in  the  cliild,  general  bleeding 
will  seldom  be  required;  but  leeclics 
are  invaluable  at  this  age,  and  may  be 
adopted  with  safety,  except  in  those 
weakly  children  who  cannot  bear  the  I 
loss  of  a drop  of  blood  without  danger  { 
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of  serious  conhequenoes.  Cold  water, 
applied  by  means  of  the  compress, 
j (page  203)  \vill  often  be  of  service,  but, 
I as  a rule,  children  do  not  bear  cold 
; applications  so  well  as  adults,  their 
: systems  not  appearing  capable  of  pro- 

ducing suflScient  reaction  on  the  sim- 
face.  In  addition  to  local  applications, 
general  antiplilogistic  or  eliminant  re- 
medies are  useful,  and  these  act  either 
by  directly  lowering  the  inflammation 
through  their  peculiar  effect  on  the 
heart  and  arteries,  or  by  eliminating 
some  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
blood  is  composed,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  expectorants,  cathartics,  diapho- 
retics, and  diuretics,  all  of  which  not 
only  act  locally  on  the  several  organs, 
but  also  generally  by  reducing  the 
whole  mass  of  blood. 

Sdb-Sect.  a. — Tkeatjient  of  In- 

FLAiniATlONS  AND  CONGESTIONS  OF 

MncoDS  Membranes. 

1042.  Catarrh  and  Infldenza  do 
not  often  attack  the  young  child,  and 
when  near  the  adult  period,  the  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  at  that  age. 

1 043.  Acute  Bronchitis  (par.  1 43) 
requires  very  prompt  and  active  treat- 
ment in  the  child.  The  most  powerful 
remedy  is  nausea,  produced  by  ipecacu- 
anha or  tartar  emetic,  which  should  be 
given  every  hour,  until  the  desired 
effect  is  produced,  and  then  continued 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours. 
The  dose  of  ipecacuanha  wine  is  the 
same  as  that  of  antimony,  and  should 
be  from  eight  drops  to  fifteen,  or  even 
twenty,  mixed  with  a table-spoonful 
of  water  or  camphor  mixture,  or  barley- 
water,  which  is  an  exceiient  vehicle 
for  the  purpose.  If  tlic  infiammation 
runs  high,  a leecli  or  two  should  be 
applied  to  the  chest,  and  they  may  be 
foliowed  by  a blister,  or  this  may  be 
used  without  them.  In  case  the  bowels 
are  loaded,  an  aperient  will  be  de- 
sirable, and  may  even  precede  the 
nauseant;  but  generally  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  this  last  has  had  time  to 
lower  the  heart’s  action,  and  to  stop 
we  Mtivo  stage  of  the  Inflammation. 
At  this  time  the  diet  must  be  of  the 
most  sparing  kind,  and,  indeed,  no 
more  should  be  given  than  will  barely 


satisfy  any  cravings  of  the  child. 
Barley-water  is  an  excellent  beverage, 
and  may  form  almost  the  entire  food 
for  some  days.  As  soon  as  the  active 
stage  is  reduced,  the  disease  may  be 
treated  by  specific  remedies,  called 
expectorants,  but  it  then  becomes 
chronic  bronchitis,  which  may  next 
be  considered. 

1044.  Chronic  Bronchitis  (par. 
144)  seldom  occurs  in  the  child,  except 
as  the  sequel  to  the  acute  form.  It  is 
to  be  relieved  in  either  case  by  some 
kind  of  expectorant  medicine,  such 
as  one  or  other  of  the  following  mix- 
tures or  powders : — 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha  wine,  3ij. 

Mixture  of  gum  acacia,  *ss. 
Syrup  of  poppies,  3iss. 

Water,  Siss. 

Mix,  and  give  a dessert  to  a table 
spoonful  every  four  hours. 

Or,  take  of — 

Tincture  of  squills,  3iss. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  gr.  xv. 
Compound  tincture  of  ben- 
zoin, 3j. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  3iij. 

Compound  tincture  of  cam- 
phor, 3ij. 

Water,  sij. 

Mix,  and  give  a dessert  to  a table 
spoonful  every  four  hours.  {This  is 
usqful  where  the  cough  is  very  sonorous 
and  “ barking.") 

Or,  take  of — 

Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid, 
minims  xviij. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  3v. 

Distilled  water,  SvJ. 

Mix,  and  give  a dessert  or  table  spoonful 
every  four  hours.  {To  be  used  in  those 
cases  where  the  pulse  is  very  quick,  but 
with  great  care,  as  it  acts  potverfuUy  on 
the  heart.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Powdered  ipecacuanha,  gr.  iij. 
Calomel,  gr.  iss. 

Powdered  opium,  gr.  j. 

Sugar,  gr.  xviij. 

Mix  well,  and  divide  into  six  papers, 
one  of  whicli  is  to  be  given  tlirec  time* 
a day.  {Useful  when  the  liver  acts 
sluggishly.) 
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Or,  take  of — 

Powdered  ipccacnanlia.RT.  iij. 

Powdered  rhubarb,  gr.  vj. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  gr.  xviij. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  given  three  times  a 
day.  {In  stomach-cough  especially.) 

1045.  In  THE  Treatment  OP  Hoop- 
rNG-couGH  (the  symptoms  and  sup- 
posed nature  of  which  are  described  at 
page  49),  tlie  remedies  are  almost  all  of 
an  empirical  kind,  excepting  when  in- 
flammation is  present,  and  then  the 
treatment  must  be  such  as  to  reduce 
that  formidable  disease.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  subject  as 
divided  into  the  treatment  of  simple 
congestive  hooping-cough,  and  that  of  the 
inflammatory  variety,  in  the  same  way 
as  was  done  in  describing  its  symptoms. 

(a)  Simple  Congestive  Hooping-cough 
occurring  in  a healthy  child  will 
often  work  its  own  cure,  especially  if 
the  congestion  is  relieved  by  external 
applications,  and  friction  of  the  back 
and  chest.  For  this  purpose  “Koclie’s 
embrocation”  has  long  enjoyed  an  ex- 
tensive reputation  in  the  cure  of  this 
complaint,  and  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  of  great  utility.  The  liniment 
of  turpentine  also  is  exceedingly  useful, 
and  appears  to  me  to  act  like  the  above 
embrocation,  in  two  ways,  — 1st,  ex- 
ternally as  a counter-irritant ; and 
2nd,  internally  as  a local  application 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air- 
tubes  in  the  form  of  vapour,  both 
being  very  volatile  and  readily  in- 
spired witli  the  common  air.  They 
should  be  rubbed  in  before  the  fire 
night  and  morning.  Attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  secretions, 
for  wliich  purpose  nothing  answers 
better  than  small  doses  of  rhubarb, 
ipecacuanha,  and  soda,  (see  last  par.) 
If  the  cough  is  very  troublesome,  and 
the  appetite  at  the  same  time  is  bad, 
in  consequence  of  the  nausea  lasting 
through  the  day,  the  following  mixture 
may  be  given  with  advantage  : — 

Take  of  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid, 
minims  xij. 

Infusion  of  orange-peel,  Jvj. 
Mix,  and  give  two  dessert  or  table- 
spoonfuls  twice  or  three  times  a day. 


(b)  In  inflammatory  hooping-cough 
(see  par.  149),  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacu- 
anha wine  must  be  given  in  full  doses, 
and  at  short  intervals,  so  as  to  keep  up 
a constant  state  of  nausea.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  give  from 
twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  either  wine 
(page  240)  every  half  hour  until 
vomiting  takes  place,  and  then  to 
repeat  the  dose  every  three  or  four 
hours.  The  embrocations  mentioned 
in  tlio  last  paragraph  (a)  may  be 
applied  very  regularly,  or  a blister 
may  be  had  recourse  to,  if  the  attack 
of  inflammation  seems  of  an  urgent 
character,  or  sometimes  even  a leech 
or  two  will  be  necessary. 

(c)  When  the  first  and  most  urgent 
symptoms  of  hooping  - cough  have 
abated  and  convalescence  is  being 
established  slowly,  change  of  air  will 
be  of  far  more  service  than  medicine, 
and  especially  if  made  to  the  sea-side. 
Indeed,  by  many  people,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  most  certain  of  all  remedies 
for  hooping-cough,  and  the  only  one 
upon  wliioh  reliance  can  be  placed. 

(ci)  It  is  not  often  necessary  to  apply 
any  local  remedy  for  the  pain  in  the 
head,  which  so  frequently  accompanies, 
or  rather  follows,  the  violent  straining 
which  goes  on  in  this  disease.  If, 
however,  the  pain  is  great  with 
evidence  of  a congestive  condition,  a 
mercurial  aperient  (par.  2G9),  and  a 
leech  or  two  to  the  temples  ■will  gene- 
rally set  all  to  rights — that  is  to  say,  if 
hydrocephalus  is  not  fully  established. 

(e)  The  diet  should  always  be  con- 
fined to  the  farinaceous  kinds  of  food, 
except  in  the  state  of  convalescence, 
when  animal  food  and  broths  will 
usually  be  beneficial.  No  fermented 
liquor  of  any  kind  is  desirable,  or  at 
all  events  not  until  the  period  of  con- 
valescence. 

1040.  Croup. — Wlicn  the  attack  is 
announced  by  the  symptoms  detailed 
at  page  61,  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
giving  the  proper  remedies  described 
below,  which  -will  then,  almost  with 
certainty,  aflbrd  relief.  If  however, 
a delay,  even  of  an  hour  or  two,  is 
allowed,  the  false  membrane  is  thrown 
out  in  a solid  form,  and  suffocation  is 
almost  inevitably  produced.  As  soon, 
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therefore,  as  the  peculiar  sound  is 
recognised,  the  parent  or  nurse  should 
lose  no  time  in  summonhig  medical 
assistance ; and,  in  the  meantime,  she 
may  give  from  20  to  30  drops  of  ipeca- 
cuanha -n-ine  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  xmtil  vomiting  takes  place, 
after  which  the  dose  should  be  repeated 
every  half-hour,  as  long  as  the  noise 
continues  to  be  heard  in  the  slightest 
degree,  or  till  the  case  is  put  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  physician.  If 
the  noise  when  first  heard  is  very 
hoarse  and  metallic,  and  if  the  respira- 
tion is  hurried  and  difficult,  wth  a 
blueness  of  the  lips,  it  is  better  to  give 
two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  by  itself 
before  beginning  the  emetic,  as  it  is 
not  liable  to  be  brought  up  by  vomiting, 
and  it  wiU  act  afterwards  as  an  ape- 
rient. In  severe  cases,  from  three  to 
eight,  or  even  ten,  leeches,  must  be 
applied  to  the  throat  close  to  the  pro- 
minence, knorni  as  “ Adam’s  apple 
the  two  largest  of  these  numbers  wiU 
of  course  only  be  appUcable  to  children 
more  than  ten  years  of  age,  and  then 
only  when  fuU  of  blood.  There  is  also 
an  objection  to  applying  them  to  tlie 
throat  at  aU,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a part 
where,  from  the  absence  of  bone,  no 
pressime  can  be  made  to  restrain  the 
bleeding ; but  though  this  is  a feasible 
ground  of  opposition  to  the  selection 
of  the  spot  in  ordinary  cases,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  croup  the 
advantage  attending  upon  their  appli- 
cation to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  disease  is  so  great,  as  more  than 
to  counterbalance  the  occasional  diffi- 
culty in  stopping  the  hoemorrhage. 
Besides,  a dangerous  amount  of  bleed- 
ing can  never  take  place  from  leech 
bites  within  the  time  likely  to  be 
occupied  in  obtaining  surgical  aid ; 
while  the  loss  of  the  hour  or  two,  from 
fear  of  this  result,  can  never  be 


Take  of  Tartar  emetic,  gr.  j. 

Calomel,  gr.  ij. 

Powder  of  ChaUc  and  opium, 
gr.  xl. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  eight  powders, 
one  to  be  given  every  four  hours ; 


placed.  If  this  early  adoption  of 
efficient  remedies  is  practised,  there 
WiU  very  seldom  be  any  second  (or 
comparatively  chronic)  stage  of  croup; 
1«  th  often  occurs,  and  it 

losL  small 

« filow^  'P'^o'^cuanha, 


Or,  take  of — 

Powdered  ipecacuanha,  gr.  iv. 
Calomel,  gr.  ij. 

Powder  of  chalk  and  opium, 
gr.xl. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  eight  powders,  to 
be  given  as  above.  If  the  danger  is 
extreme,  and  medical  aid  is  not  at 
hand,  mustard-plasters  may  be  appUed 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  in  the  hope  of 
affording  relief  by  coimter-irritation. 

1047.  Ix  THE  TREAT.MENT  OF  SPAS- 
MODIC Croup  (par.  156),  the  warm 
bath  is  the  best  domestic  remedy 
dui-ing  the  fit,  alloOTng  plenty  of  firesh 
air  for  the  child  to  breathe.  The 
removal  of  the  cause,  however,  is  the 
only  sure  mode  of  preventing  a return; 
and,  as  this  is  so  variable,  so  must  also 
be  the  remedies  Ukely  to  afford  reUef. 

1048.  Gastritis  (par.  157)  is  very 
apt  to  occur  in  young  children,  in 
whom,  however,  it  is  usuaUy  accom- 
panied by  a general  infiammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  to  which  the  French 
term  gastro-enierite  is  appUed.  The 
s)Tnptom8  do  not  vary  greatly  from 
those  detaUed  at  page  52,  except  in 
degree,  since  in  the  chUd  they  are  not 
so  severe  as  in  the  adult.  In  the  treat- 
ment, imless  the  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men is  very  great,  it  wdll  seldom  be  ne- 
cessity to  apply  leeches,  but  sometimes 
this  is  the  case ; and  then  it  is  prudent 
to  take  blood  locaUy  by  these  means, 
the  numbers  used  being  in  accordance 
with  the  age  and  strength  of  the  child. 

A wnrm  bath  in  the  early  stage  will 
almost  always  afford  relief,  but  after- 
wards it  is  too  lowering  to  be  used 
with  safety.  If  the  attack  is  a severe 
one,  a smaU  blister  applied  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  will  be  proper,  or  in 
milder  forms,  a stimulating  appUca- 
tion,  such  as  the  compound  camphor 
liniment,  will  be  sufficient  if  rubbed 
in  gently  before  the  fire.  If  the  sto- 
mach is  very  irritable,  it  is  often  diffl- 
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cult  to  select  any  internal  medicine 
which  \rill  suit  it;  but  in  most  cases  the 
folioiviug  will  be  beneficial  in  allaying 
Tomiting: — 

Take  of  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid, 
minims  xij. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  5U- 
DistUled  water,  Siij, 

Mix,  and  give  a dessert  or  table  spoonful 
every  four  hours. 

Or,  sometimes  the  following  mixture 
w'iU  suit  better 

Take  of  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  5). 
Syrup  of  poppies,  3iss- 
Cinnamon  water,  5ij- 
Water,  siiss. 

Mix,  and  give  as  above  directed.  Oc- 
casionally, if  the  inflammation  runs 
very  high,  nothing  wiU  aUay  it  but 
calomel,  which  must  be  given  in 
powder  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  iij. 

Powder  of  chalk  and  opium, 
gr.  xviij. 

Mix,  and  divide  it  into  six  powders, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  given  three 
times  a day.  If  the  bowels  are  costive, 
a mild  aperient,  consisting  of  castor-oil, 
or  rhubarb  and  magnesia  null  be  neces- 
sary ; or  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  bowels 
are  relaxed,  they  must  be  treated  \vith 
astringents,  as  described  at  par.  1060. 

1049.  The  diet  in  all  the  various 
aflections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestmal  canal,  should  be  of  the 
blandest  nature,  consisting  cliicfly  of 
farinaceous  articles,  made  up  'ndth 
milk,  and  varied  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  bowels,  using  arrowroot 
if  they  are  loose,  and  oatmeal  if  at  ah 
confined;  solid  food  must  be  postponed 
until  the  convalescence  is  completely 
established. 

1060.  DiARRHtEA  AND  DYSENTERY 
fpage  63)  are  very  common,  and  the 
former  is  to  be  looked  for  at  some 
period  or  other,  in  the  rearhig  of  al- 
most every  child  born  in  this  country. 
In  most  instances  it  may  be  attributed 
to  improper  food,  and  then  a dose  of 
rhubarb  and  magnesia  wUl  be  useful, 
by  getting  rid  of  the  irritant  cause, 
after  which  the  effect  ceases  of  its  o>vn 
accord.  If,  however,  diarrhoea  is  not 


connected  with  this  injudicious  kind  of 
feeding,  it  may  be  relieved  by  one  or 
other  of  the  following  remedies,  the 
former  of  which  acts  by  soothing  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  correcting  the 
acidity  of  the  secretions,  while  the 
latter  is  a direct  astringent  and  tonic : — 

Take  of  Comp,  chalk-mixture,  siv. 

Aromatic  confection,  gr.  x to 

XV. 

Syrup  of  poppies,  3j  to  5ij. 
Mix,  and  give  a dessert  or  table-spoon- 
ful after  every  loose  motion ; 

Or,  Take  of — 

DUuted  sulphuric  acid,  31j. 

Syrup  of  poppies,  3U- 

Water,  Jiiiss. 

Mix,  and  give  as  above.  If  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  straining,  and  the  child 
is  more  than  three  years  of  age,  4 
or  6 grains  of  the  compound  ipecacu- 
anha powder  may  be  given  every  four 
or  five  hours;  or  the  following  in- 
jection may  be  thrown  up  into  the 
rectum  ivith  an  ear-syringe,  taking 
care  to  hold  a warm  towel  or  handker- 
chief firmly  against  the  anus  after- 
wards, to  counteract  the  child’s  in- 
stinctive desire  to  strain,  and  thus 
return  the  injection : — 

Take  of  Warm  decoction  of  starch,  |j 
to  5ij. 

Laudanum,  from  x to  xxx 
(frops. 

Mix,  and  throw  up  gently.  In  using 
tliis,  the  best  plan  is  to  fiU  the  syringe 
from  the  cup  of  starch,  then  return  this 
into  another  clean  cup,  pour  into  it  the 
laudanum,  stir  it  up,  and  again  fill  the 
syringe,  which  is  now  to  be  used  -at 
once.  By  this  plan  all  the  laudanum 
is  injected. 

1061.  In  the  Discharges  erom 
THE  Vagina,  to  which  weakly  chil- 
dren are  subject,  the  treatment  must 
always  be  directed  to  relieve  the  general 
sjTnptoms,  as  well  as  those  locally  aflect- 
ing  this  passage.  A strong  solution  of 
alum  in  water  may  safely  be  used  as 
a wash,  or  an  infusion  of  green  tea 
made  os  for  drinking.  Sometimes  the 
discharge  is  very  profuse,  and  the  in- 
flammation of  an  active  character ; but 
this  is  not  often  met  with,  and  when 
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it  does  occur,  is  a mark  of  having 
caught  cold,  in  an  inflammatory  sub- 
ject, and  null  subside  in  a few  days  by 
the  adoption  of  cooling  measures,  such 
as<i  warm-bath,  followed  by  an  active 
aperient,  and  the  accompanying  mix- 
ture : — 


Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  gr.  xx. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  gr.  xxx. 

Mixture  of  gum  acacia,  Sss. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  5ij. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5U. 

Syrup  of  safiron,  5ij- 

Camphor  mixture,  Jiy. 

Mix,  and  give  a table-spoonful  every 
four  hours. 

1052.  KANUtA  (see  par.  16S)  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  child,  but  in  aU  cases 
it  should  be  treated  by  a surgeon,  who 
will  avoid  doing  injury  to  the  important 
vessels  lying  so  closely  beneath  this 
part. 

Sub-Sect.  B. — Treatment  op  In- 
flammations OF  the  Skin  and 
ITS  Appendages. 

1053.  On  the  Proper  Treatment 
OF  THE  Skin  and  Hair  in  childhood 
the  future  appearance  of  both  will  in 
great  measure  depend;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  of  great  importance  that  the 
mother  or  nurse  should  attend  to 
them  Avith  great  care.  As  the  follicles 
of  the  hair,  and  those  which  secrete 
the  oily  matter  which  lubricates  the 
skin,  coalesce  and  form  only  one 
orifice,  it  may  readily  be  understood 
that  whatever  impedes  the  regular 
secretion  of  the  one,  acts  also  upon 
the  other.  Unless  the  skin  is  kept  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  its  epidermis  is 
removed  by  friction  or  ablution,  the 
hair  can  with  difficulty  protrude  from 
iU  seat  or  follicle,  and  as  a consequence 
It  13  dwarfed,  or  even  deformed,  by 
being  twisted  on  iUelf  as  it  lies  con- 
flned  in  its  course  through  the  skin. 

It  also  explains  the  effect  of  stimulants 
upon  Its  growth,  which,  though  denied 
by  some  people,  is  too  cleai-ly  the  case 
to  be  disputed.  Grease,  in  all  its 
oMa'h*'®’  Stimulant,  though  it 

to  the  hair 

is  , S i **?  whatever 

is  a stimulant  to  the  skin  has  a similar 


effect  upon  the  hair,  the  vessels  of  the 
skin  itself  and  of^  the  hair  follicles 
being  closely  connected.  Hence  it  is, 
that  whatever  blisters  the  skin  will, 
in  a less  dose,  stimulate  the  hair  follicle 
to  secretion,  such  as  turpentine,  can- 
tharides,  or  ammonia.  Soap  is  gene- 
rally injurious,  from  its  removal  of  the 
oily  matter  of  the  hair ; but  in  some 
oases,  when  there  is  a quantity  of  old 
and  tough  epidermis  matted  with  the 
contents  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  and 
obstructing  the  groivth  of  the  hair, 
nothing  else  will  liberate  it  from  this 
injurious  thraldom.  For  young  chil- 
dren it  should  never  be  used  in  those 
cases  when  plenty  of  water  is  likely  to 
be  employed ; but  if  the  head  is  not 
regularly  washed  every  day,  soap  ■will 
rather  be  beneficial  than  otherwise; 
for  it  -will  only  remove  enough  of  these 
impeding  materials  -;rithout  entirely 
destroying  the  secretion  of  oily  matter, 
or  rendering  the  hair  too  dry  and 
brittle.  I am  quite  sure,  however, 
that  with  proper  cleanliness,  the  hair 
ought  never  to  be  touched  with  soap, 
egg,  or  any  other  solvent  of  oU. 
Nevertheless,  as  I said  before,  if  this 
daily  washing  is  not  practised,  and  in 
the  long  hair  now  worn  by  girls,  it 
scarcely  can  be,  an  occasional  washing 
with  the  yolk  of  egg  is  beneficial.  Next 
to  ablution  comes  friction,  which  acts  in 
the  same  way,  and  when  not  too  violent 
is  very  efficacious;  but  when  employed 
through  the  medium  of  a sharp-toothed 
comb,  or  a very  penetrating  brush, 
whidi  is  improperly  used,  it  is  me- 
chanically injurious  by  leaving  the  true 
sldn  bare  of  its  covering,  and  causing 
it  to  become  inflamed.  Few  people 
use  a brush  in  a proper  manner,  either 
upon  their  clothes  or  their  heads.  The 
first  thing  they  do  is  to  drive  it  into 
the  skin  in  a perpendicular  direction, 
which  necessarily  causes  an  injury  to 
its  structure  when  followed  by  a rough 
thrust  in  a lateral  direction.  But  if 
carefully  used,  the  brush  ought  to  be 
pushed  into  the  hair  at  an  angle  with 
the  surface  of  the  skin^  and  as  soon  as 
it  reaches  that  surface  it  should  bo 
kept  from  irritating  it  more  tlian 
enough  to  raise  any  loose  particles  of 
epidermis.  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt 
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to  prevent  this  abuse  of  the  brush,  by 
aliowing  the  use  only  of  soft  bristles, 
because  such  a inSterial  will  not,  and 
cannot,  be  made  to  enter  a curly  or 
stubborn  crop,  and  is,  therefore,  quite 
inefficient.  The  error  Is  in  the  hand, 
not  in  the  tool,  and  this  should  be 
fully  understood.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
be  manipulated  in  a scientiffc  manner 
by  a master  of  the  hair-brush ; and  I 
know  few  more  painful  moments  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  than  the 
clumsy  attempts  at  brushing  made  by 
an  ignorant  hairdresser.  From  these 
remarks  it  may  be  understood — 1st, 
that  the  follicles  of  the  slun  are  by 
nature  intended  to  lubricate  each  hair 
as  it  passes  out,  and  when  in  a healthy 
state  sufficiently  so  to  serve  it  in  its 
whole  length ; 2nd,  that  soap  and  egg 
only  remove  tliat  whicli  is  intended  by 
nature  to  supply  a w'ant  of  the  hairy 
covering ; 3rd,  that  stimulants  may  be 
made  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
hair  directly,  wliile  oily  matters  only 
permit  itsr- escape  from  its  previous 
thraldom;  4th,  that  plain  water  or 
friction  are  the  only  means  necessary 
for  keeping  a healthy  crop  of  hair  in  a 
proper  state,  but  that  a neglected  scalp 
may  require  soap  or  yolk  of  egg. 

1054.  With  kegard  to  the  Oily 
JiATTER  required  by  the  hair,  it  should 
be  of  such  a nature  as  to  remain  liquid 
in  the  open  air.  Vegetable  oils  rapidly 
lose  the  fluid  portion  of  their  contents, 
so  that  in  a very  short  time  the  hair  is 
left  in  a worse  state  than  before,  be- 
cause it  is  no  longer  moistened,  and,  in 
addition,  it  has  a fresh  layer  of  sticky 
and  clogging  matter.  If  oils  are  to  be 
employed,  they  should  be  composed  of 
animal  fats,  such  as  horse-fat,  which  is 
largely  used,  though  not  acknowledged 
by  the  vendors,  trotter  oil,  or  neat’s- 
foot  oil,  all  of  which  part  with  their 
fluid  contents  with  great  reluctance. 
The  two  latter  may  always  be  obtained 
in  a greater  or  less  state  of  purity, 
and  the  trotter  oil  in  particular  when 
pure,  is  a most  valuable  addition  to 
the  articles  of  the  toilet.  Of  course 
they  may  be  scented  with  any  favourite 
essential  oil,  all  of  which  are  slightly 
stimulating,  and  therefore  advantageous 
rather  than  otherwise.  Olive  oil  and 


almond  oil,  so  generally  used  for  the 
hair,  are  not  at  ali  calculated  for  the 
purpose  to  wliich  they  are  devoted ; 
and  even  when  mixed  with  the  hard 
animal  fats,  such  as  lard,  or  suet,  they 
are  too  drying  in  their  nature.  Lard, 
when  unmixed  with  flour,  is  by  no 
means  objectionable ; but  it  is  so  often 
adulterated  with  that  material,  that  it 
is  right  to  melt  it,  and  allow  the  flour 
to  fall  to  the  bottom,  before  using  it 
for  this  purpose.  Suet  is  in  itself  too 
hard,  but  it  may  be  mixed  with  any 
of  the  animal  oUs  to  make  pomatum 
with  advantage. 

1055.  Hr  CuTTrso  THE  Hair,  whe- 
ther with  the  scissors,  or  the  razor,  its 
growth  appears  to  be  accelerated, 
though  in  what  way  it  is  difficult  to 
show.  Wlicn  the  razor  is  used,  it  is 
applied  so  near  to  the  bulb,  and  re- 
moves so  completely  any  foreign  matter 
impeding  the  exit  of  the  hair,  that  we 
can  readily  see  how  it  may  affect  the 
question ; but  this  is  not  the  case  witli 
the  scissors  when  applied  to  the  long 
hair  of  the  female  sex ; and  yet  we 
are  constantly  told,  that  their  use  to 
the  tips  of  what  the  ladies  call  “ back- 
hair,”  causes  an  immediate  effect  on  its 
growth.  The  belief  is  so  general,  that 
we  onght  not  to  dispute  it,  and  I am 
by  no  means  inclined  so  to  do  ; but  I 
suspect  that  the  effect  in  preventing 
the  split-ends  from  being  broken  off, 
is  greater  than  upon  the  growth  from 
the  root.  All  hair  when  once  cut 
becomes  broken  into  two  or  more 
fibrous  extremities;  and  these  being 
fine  and  delicate,  are  easily  removed 
from  the  thick  and  stiU  whole  body  of 
the  hair — by  which  the  growth  appeal's 
to  be  checked,  though  it  may  all  the 
time  be  going  on  steadily.  But  sup- 
posing no  removal  of  their  broken  ends, 
and  the  growth  to  go  on,  there  will  be 
an  evident  increase,  because  there  is 
no  loss  atthe  one  end  to  counter-balance 
the  growth  at  the  other.  Such  is  evi- 
dently the  effect  of  cutting  upon  the 
coarser  hair  of  the  tails  of  horses,  atul 
possibly  the  same  may  take  place  in 
the  soft  hair  of  our  female  partners  in 
creation.  But  in  whatever  way  the 
cutting  of  the  hair  may  act,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  It  does  improve  the 
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length  and  strength;  and  after  once 
being  adopted  for  children’s  hair,  it 
should  afterwards  be  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  in  order  to  avoid  the  splitting 
of  the  ends  mentioned  above. 

1056.  In  those  diseases  of  the  skin, 
or  of  the  hair  itself,  which  occur  in 
childhood,  and  cause  a loss  of  this 
ornament  and  protection,  stimulating 
applications  will  generally  reproduce 
it.  These  diseases  are  porrigo  (par.  1 9 G), 
and  the  peculiar  baldness  in  patches 
described  at  par.  219,  under  the  name 
of  alopecia  circumscripta,  though  for- 
merly considered  to  be  a variety  of 
porrigo,  and  termed  porrigo  decalvans. 
After  the  cure  of  the  true  porrigo  the 
hair  gradually  grows  again,  but  often 
it  is  very  weak,  and  would  never 
recover  its  full  strength  if  left  to  the 
efforts  of  nature  alone.  It  is  better 
to  wait  for  two  or  three  months  in  order 
that  the  skin  should  quite  recover  itself, 
and  then  the  following  application  may 
be  used  three  times  a week : — 


Take  of  Powdered  cantharides,  Sij. 
Spirit  of  turpentine,  5iv. 


Mi.x  in  a phial,  and  let  them  stand 
together  for  a fortnight,  shaking  them 
every  day.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time  strain  off  the  turpentine,  and  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  neat’s-foot  oil.  If 
the  skin  is  very  delicate,  the  quantity 
of  oil  must  be  doubled.  It  may  be 
scented  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
essence  of  verbena,  which  covers  the 
smell  of  turpentine  better  than  any 
other  scent.  This  application  is  equally 
useful  in  the  form  of  baldness,  described 
at  par.  219,  and  alluded  to'  above  as 
alopecia. 


1057.  The  Finger-nails  of  chil- 
dren require  constant  cutting,  or  they 
will  break  and  become  distorted.  It 
is  not  wise  to  cut  them  quite  close  to 
the  quick,  as  the  end  of  the  linger 
becomes  clubbed  in  consequence.  They 
should  also  be  cut  round,  and  well 
out  at  the  comers,  whereby  the  con- 
vexity of  the  surface  is  preserved, 
which  is  considered  a beauty.  The 
towel  should  always  be  used  to  rub  back 
the  cuticle  at  the  root  of  the  nail, 
which  othenvise  grows  over  it,  and 
makes  the  nail  look  short  and  square. 


1068.  In  Cotting  the  Toe-Nails 
on  the  contrary,  tlje  comers  should  on 
no  account  be  cleared  out,  but  the  nail 
should  be  cut  straight  across,  or  rather 
scooped  out  in  the  middle.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  the  shoe, 
the  toe-nails  always  have  a tendency 
to  grow  in  at  the  corners ; and,  with- 
out the  above  precaution  they  almost 
always  do  so ; and,  as  they  are  out 
of  sight,  the  appearance  of  the  nail 
is  of  no  consequence  whatever. 

1059.  When  the  Toe-nail  has 
been  thus  curved  in,  and  has  pro- 
duced inflammation  and  ulceration,  the 
disease  is  very  diflScult  of  cure,  irithout 
the  removal  of  the  nail.  A skilful 
surgeon  may,  perhaps,  succeed  in 
restoring  the  naU  to  its  natural  growth 
by  scraping  the  middle  with  glass  until 
it  is  very  thin  and  flexible,  and  then 
bending  out  the  comer,  taking  espe- 
cial care  not  to  break  it.  There  is 
generally  a fungus  growing  out  of  the 
corner,  which  must  be  destroyed  by 
lunar  caustic,  so  that  the  case  is  gene- 
rally beyond  the  management  of  any 
one  unskilled  in  surgery.  A small 
piece  of  lint-scraping,  or  of  carded 
cotton,  is  also  to  be  placed  under  the 
edge  of  the  nail  which  has  been  lifted 
out  of  its  bed  in  the  fungous  growth  ; 
and  in  this  way  the  nail  is  prevented 
from  acting  as  a constant  source  of 
ir^tation,  while  the  lint  serves  as  a 
means  of  pressure  on  the  fungus.  By 
far  the  best  plan,  however,  (now  that 
chloroform  can  be  used  to  avoid  the 
pain)  is  to  remove  the  nail  altogether ; 
after  which  the  fungus  shrinks  away 
and  the  ulcer  heals ; and,  as  the  new 
nail  grows  up,  by  cutting  it  properly, 
as  above  directed,  the  return  of  the 
growth  inwards  may  always  be  pre- 
vented. 

1060.  Whitlows  are  most  painful 
abscesses  connected  with  the  nails, 
though  one  kind — the  deep  whitlow,  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  lone  of  the  hist 
joint  of  the  finger,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  nail.  In  the  nail  whitlow, 
matter  either  forms  round  the  root  of 
the  nail,  appearing  under  the  cuticle, 
where  it  shows  itself  by  its  yellow 
colour,  or  else  it  forms  more  deeply  at 
the  corners,  and  is  very  coiniuonly 
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produced  by  drawing  out  what  is 
called  a “hang-nail,”  or  “ad-nail.” 
In  this  last  case  the  tlirohhing  and 
pain  are  very  severe,  and  they  may  be 
generally  relieved  by  separating  the 
skin  from  the  nail  at  the  comer  ■with- 
out cutting.  By  doing  this  cautiously, 
yet  deeply,  a small  drop  of  matter  will 
make  its  appearance,  to  the  gi’eat  com- 
fort of  the  sufferer;  and  though  it 
forms  again  two  or  three  times,  it  may 
as  often  be  let  out  without  inconve- 
nience. The  matter  poured  out  round 
the  root  merely  requires  the  cuticle  to 
be  snipped  and  removed  wth  the 
scissors,  as  if  this  is  left  behind  it 
irritates  the  ulcerated  surface ; indeed 
it  will  always  be  found  that  thick 
cuticle  or  nail,  when  in  contact  with 
an  ulcerated  portion  of  skin,  adds  to 
the  existing  inllammation,  and  acts 
almost  like  a poison. 

lOGl.  The  Skin  Diseases  most 
commonly  met  with  at  this  age,  and 
some  of  them  almost  peculiar  to  it, 
are  the  following,  v.iz. : — 

(а)  Erythema  and  erysipelas. 

(б)  Roseola  {rose-rash). 

(c)  Nettle-rash. 

(ti)  Herpes  {in  its  various  forms). 

(e)  Eczema. 

(J)  Scabies  {itch). 

{g)  Remphigus  and  pompholyx. 

(/t)  Porrigo  {scall'd  head). 

{i)  Impetigo  {crusted  tetter).  , 

In  the  Treatment  of  these  emp- 
tions,  it  Is  almost  always  necessary  to 
attend  to  the  constitutional  disorder 
■which  generally  precedes  and  accom- 
panies them  ; but  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  scabies,  the  cause  is  independent 
of  all  such  combination,  and  then  the 
local  remedy  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  following  directions  combine  the 
most  easily  managed  methods  of  cure 
in  these  troublesome  accompaniments 
of  childhood. 

(a)  In  treating  Erythema,  when 
of  the  moat  ordinary  kind,  as  described 
nt  page  69,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  use  the  greatest  cleanliness, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  while  preventing 
the  contact  of  the  irritating  discharge 
which  usually  produces  the  eruption, 
giving  some  cooling  medicine  of  a 
slightly  aperient  nature.  But  in  the 


form  known  as  erythema  nodosum,  and 
also  alluded  to  at  the  same  page,  a 
very  different  plan  must  be  adopted. 
This  is  essentially  attendant  upon  a 
debilitated  state  of  the  system,  and  will 
require  strengthening  medicine  and 
nourisliing  food  for  its  removal,  to- 
gether \rith  a change  of  air,  if  possible, 
to  a bracing  kind,  and  if  the  sea-side 
can  be  attained,  so  much  the  better — 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  season  of  the  yeai 
is  propitious.  The  following  mixture 
ivill  often  agree  well  in  this  eruption:— 

Take  of  Wine  of  iron,  3>j. 

Comp,  tincture  of  valerian,  3vj 
Infusion  of  rhubarb,  Sj. 
Peppermint  water,  svj. 

Mix,  and  give  from  a dessert-spoonfu 
to  two  table-spoonfuls  thi'ee  times  e 
day; 

Or,  take  of — 

Sulph.  of  quinine,  gr.  viij. 
Tincture  of  cardamoms,  Sss. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  3j. 
Infusion  of  roses,  3viiss. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table-spoon- 
fuls three  times  a day.  No  local  appli- 
cation is  of  the  slightest  use  in  this 
form  of  erythema.  With  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  erysipelas  at  this  age, 
it  is  thb  same  as  in  the  adult. 

(6)  The  Rose-rash  (par.  1 7 G)  scarcely 
requires  any  treatment  further  than  r. 
diminution  in  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  food,  and  a gentle  aperient 
unless  the  bowels  are  already  relaxed, 
when  nature  may  be  left  to  herself. 
If  the  rash  persists  for  more  than  three 
or  four  days,  the  following  simple  mix- 
ture may  be  of  service,  and  can  do  no 
harm : — 

Talce  of  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  3iss. 
Infusion  of  rhubarb,  5j. 
Infusion  of  gentian  Siij. 
Water,  Sir. 

Mix  and  give  one  or  two  table-spoon* 
fuls  two  or  three  times  a day. 

(c)  Nettle-rash  (177)  is  sometimes 
a most  obstinate  and  irritating  inflic- 
tion upon  the  patience  of  children ; 
but  generally  it  yields  at  this  age  very 
readily  to  a mild  aperient  follonung  a 
warm  bath  at  a temperature  rather 
lower  than  usual,  that  is,  not  above 
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96®  or  98°  F.  It  is  very  apt  to  occur 
in  children  during  warm  weather,  and 
especially  if  they  have  been  stung  by 
ants,  or  infested  with  that  troublesome 
little  insect  the  harvest-bug.  When 
the  cause  is  so  palpable,  it  may  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  attend  to  it 
further,  than  to  prevent  its  recurrence, 
if  possible,  but  when  the  eruption 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  blood  of 
the  child  being  in  a condition  render- 
ing it  prone  to  such  outbreaks,  it  ^vill 
be  weU  to  give  the  following  cooling 
mixture  every  morning,  or  the  drink 
afterwards  prescribed : — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  5ij  to 
3iv. 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, Sss. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3U  to  3Ui- 

Camphor  mixture,  Iv. 

Mix,  and  give  a dessert  or  table 
spoonful  three  times  a day ; 


Or,  take  of — 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  Sj. 

Bitartrate  of  potass,  ?ss. 

Fresh  lemon  peel,  3j. 

Sugar,  liij  to  liv. 

Boiling  water,  Sxiv. 

Mix,  and  give  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  every  morning. 

(d)  Herpes,  in  all  its  various  forms, 
indicates  an  inflammatory  conditior 
of  the  blood,  which  requires  lowering 
food,  if  not  medicine  in  addition.  Ir 
that  form  known  and  described  at  page 
62  as  herpes  labialis,  or  the  ordinarj 
“breaking-out”  about  the  mouth, 
face,  and  ears,  there  is  almost  always 
some  accompanyiug  fever  and  disorder 
of  the  stomneh,  which  require  remc- 
dies  in  themselves  sufficient  to  effect  a 
cure  of  the  eruption  attendant  on  themi 
and  it  may  therefore  be  left  to  take  its 
own  coiuse,  with  the  caution  to  pre- 
vent  the  child  using  its  nails,  and 
thereby  leaving  an  ugly  scar.  Greasy 
local  applications  should  always  be 
avoided ; and  if  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
anything  to  the  part,  in  order  to  pre- 
^nt  the  contact  of  the  child’s  nails, 
W f poultice  put  into  a 

toLn  I"  hJpes  zoster, 

“ common 

eruption  in  children,  greasy  applica- 


tions are  also  to  be  avoided.  The  best 
plan  is  to  foment  the  inflamed  part 
well  with  warm  water,  at  as  high  a 
temperature  as  the  child  can  bear,  and 
leave  the  skin  protected  by  a soft  old 
muslin  handkerchief,  which  will  stick 
to  the  vesicles  as  soon  as  they  burst, 
and  serve  as  a guard  against  the  friction 
of  the  clothes.  The  warm  water  allays 
the  irritation,  which  is  a source  of  great 
annoyance  to  the  child.  If  the  erup- 
tion occurs  in  a strong  and  plethoric 
constitution,  the  mixture  given  at  (c) 
may  be  used ; but  very  often  it  makes 
its  appearance  in  a delicate  little  child, 
of  a fair  complexion  and  scrofulous 
habit,  and  then  the  following  will  be 
more  suitable ; as  soon  as  the  tongue 
is  tolerably  clean. 

Take  of  Diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
Sss. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  ij. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  5ij. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  3y. 

Water,  Ij. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  tea-spoon- 
fuls tmee  or  thrice  daily.  For  the 
ring-toorm  {herpes  circinnatus),  as  well 
as  in  herpM  capitis,  a local  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate 
of  copper  is  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted, 
the  latter  being  the  most  manageable  in 
domestic  hands.  A piece  of  the  blue- 
stone  (sulphate  of  copper)  is  to  be 
wetted  and  rubbed  into  the  outer  edge 
of  the  circle,  not  using  any  force,  but 
taking  care  that  it  does  actually  come 
in  contact  with  the  sound  skin  around 
the  vesicles,  which  is  the  part  cluefly 
to  be  treated ; as  by  stimulating  it,  the 
spread  of  the  eruption  is  prevented, 
and  the  vesicles  already  in  existence 
get  well  as  a matter  of  course.  If  tiiis 
plan  is  adopted  every  second  or  third 
day,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ring-wortn 
has  disappeared  within  a week  or  ten 
days  at  furthest,  especially  if  in  the 
meantime  the  general  health  has  been 
attended  to  by  giving  a mild  dose  of 
rhubarb,  or  calomel  and  rhubarb,  or 
rhubarb  and  magnesia,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  following  this  up 
with  tlie  use  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  strengthening  mixtures  given  be- 
low, viz. : — 
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Take  of  Sulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  viii. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  5j. 
Syrup  of  orange-peel,  5ij. 
Compound  tincture  of  bark 
Sss.  ’ 

Infusion  of  roses,  Jvij. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table-spoon- 
fuls three  times  a-day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

AVine  of  Iron,  3ij  to  3iij, 
Infusion  of  calumba,  Jviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table^spoon- 
fuis  three  times  a-day.  If  the  blue- 
stone  does  not  effect  a complete  cure, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  try  a stronger 
application  by  means  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  follows  : — ^ 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  silver,  3ss. 

Distilled  water,  ?j. 

Mix,  and  form  a lotion,  which  is  to  be 
brushed  into  the  ring-worm  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil  every  other  day. 

<e)  Eczema,  at  this  age,  shews  itself 
not  uncommonly  on  the  body  and  face  ; 
but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  this  period  of 
life  in  appearance  or  treatment,  (the 
latter,  given  in  ■‘he  next  book.)  One 
form,  however,  known  as  crusta  laeiea, 
attacks  the  face  of  the  child  only,  and 
never  appears  later  in  life.  Neverthe- 
less, as  this  is  the  only  exception,  its 
consideration  may  well  be  postponed 
to  the  next  part. 

(/)  The  Itch  (sca.bies  or  psora)  is 
not  common  among  the  middle  classes 
except  in  children,  who  occasionally 
contract  it  by  the  carelessness  of  ser- 
vants, in  suffering  them  to  mix  with 
strangers  having  the  complaint.  When 
its  presence  is  detected  by  the  symp- 
toms described  at  page  04,  the  sooner 
the  proper  remedies  are  applied  the 
better.  For  this  purpose  it  is  advis- 
able to  confine  the  child  entirely  to  bed 
for  three  days,  putting  on  an  old  night- 
gown, which  may  afterwards  be  burnt 
During  this  time  about  an  ounce  (or 
rather  more,  if  the  age  is  greater  than 
five  or  six)  of  the  compound  sulphur 
ointment  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the 
whole  body  (with  the  exception  of  the 
face,  which  is  always  exempt)  every 
night,  and  no  washing  should  be 
allowed,  so  that  the  sheets  and  night- 


gown become  thoroughly  permeated 
with  the  greasy  application.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  third  night,  the 
child  may  be  allowed  to  get  up,  and  it 
is  then  to  be  put  into  a tub  of  warm 
water  and  well  washed  all  over  with  a 
good  lather  of  soap,  after  which  it 
may  be  dressed  in  clean  things,  and 
on  going  to  bed  should  have  every- 
thing fresh.  It  will  be  found  that  by 
this  time  the  inflammation  around  the 
vesicles  or  pustules  has  almost  entirely 
subsided,  though  they  may  not  be 
quite  healed  over,  and  the  trouble- 
some itching  has  also  disappeared,  so 
that  the  child  sleeps  comfortably  with- 
out scratching,  as  it  was  previously 
compelled  to  do.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  is  a slight  return  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  ointment  having  failed  to 
reach  some  cieft  or  wrinkle  in  the  skin 
about  the  joints,  and  it  is  well  on  that 
account  to  watch  carefully  in  these 
situations  for  some  little  time,  and  to 
apply  a little  of  the  ointment  to  every 
fresh  vesicle  which  shows  itself.  If 
tills  remedy  is  properly  applied,  and 
the  disease  is  really  scabies  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  acarus  described 
at  page  05,  the  above  treatment  will 
never  fail  to  eradicate  it  in  the  time 
mentioned  above.  Sulphur  given  in- 
ternally is  supposed  by  some  people  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  so  it 
may  be  in  the  course  of  time ; but  no 
one  would  like  to  wait  during  the 
weeks,  or  even  months,  which  would  be 
required  for  the  purpose.  All  other 
local  remedies  which  will  effect  a cure 
are  of  too  dangerous  a nature  to  be 
used  safely  by  the  mother  of  a family, 
but  the  above  may  be  fully  relied  on  as 
an  innocent,  yet  fully  effectual,  method 
of  cme.  A dose  of  any  common  aperient 
medicine  will  aid  in  cooling  the  blood, 
and  in  carrying  off  the  sulphur  which 
has  been  absorbed  into  the  system. 

(g)  Pemphigus  and  Pompholyx 
(page  C6)  are  both  evidences  of  de- 
bility, and  demaud  a more  strengthen- 
ing diet,  and  tonic  medicines  in  most 
cases.  Change  of  air  will  also  bo  ser- 
viceable, and  especially  from  a reiaxing 
and  low  situation  to  a high  and  dry 
air,  or  to  that  of  the  sea-side.  The 
secretions  should  first  be  attended  to. 
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taking  care  in  particular  that  the  liver 
is  acting  properly,  and  then  the  fol- 
lomng  mixtures  will  usually  do  good ; 
hut  the  ease  wdll  almost  always  demand 
the  careful  superintendence  of  an  ex- 
perienced physician. 

Take  of  Citrate  of  quinine  and  iron,  3ss. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda.  5ij. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms,  3'j- 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  5ij. 

TTater,  svss. 

Mi.x,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day  with  one  of  lemon 
juice,  or  half  the  quantity  of  each  to  a 
j'oung  child. 

(It)  PoRiiiGO,  or  scaXVd  head  (see 
par.  196),  is  generally  associated  with 
a feeble  condition  of  the  system,  which 
must  be  attended  to,  or  the  local  appli- 
cations will  be  wholly  useless.  For 
this  purpose,  nothing  answers  better  in 
the  usual  way  than  the  old-fashioned 
powder  of  cinchona  (baric),  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  which  may  be  given  with  a 
little  port  wine  twice  a day,  or  the 
foUo^ving  mixture : — 

Take  of  Compound  tincture  of  cin- 
chona, sj. 

Decoction  of  yellow  cinthoiia, 
s.xj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  thrice  a day.  Sometimes 
steel  is  required,  and  then  the  follow- 
ing will  perhaps  agree : — 

Take  of  Wine  of  iron,  3ij  to  3iij. 

Compound  tincture  of  vale- 
rian, ,1j 

Water,  sviss. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table-spoon- 
fuls three  times  a day.  The  local 
treatment  is,  however,  that  upon  whicli 
the  cure  must  in  the  main  depend; 
and  here  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  is 
to  get  at  the  root  of  tlie  disease,  so  as 
to  enable  the  remedy  to  roach  it. 
Hence  it  is  often  a cause  of  failure 
that  the  liair  is  left  on,  and  ns  it  is 
always  matted  together  into  one  large 
scab,  there  is  no  little  difficulty  in  re- 
moving it.  Some  liave  resorted  to  tlie 
barbarous  expedient  of  putting  on  a 
pitch-plaster,  which  adheres  so  firmly 
that  in  removing  it  all  the  hair  is 
extracted  by  the  roots  and  the  head 


is  left  bare.  This,  however,  is  quite 
unnecessary,  and  the  great  pain  at- 
tending it  will  always  prevent  its 
adoption.  The  best  plan  is  to  apply 
a large  linseed-meal  poultice  over  the 
whole  head  for  some  hours,  keeping  it 
moist  by  an  oil-silk  cap  over  it ; and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  scab 
will  be  rendered  so  soft,  that  by  the 
aid  of  scissors  the  whole  of  it,  with  the 
hair  included,  may  be  removed.  It  is 
best  to  begin  at  one  edge  and  run  the 
scissors  along,  so  as  to  cut  a row  of 
liair  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad ; then 
another,  and  another,  turning  up  the 
scab  as  progress  is  made,  until  at  last 
the  whole  diseased  surface  is  laid  bare, 
with  short  hairs  standing  up  all  over 
it.  If  the  inflammation  is  now  found 
to  be  very  great,  and  the  surface  is 
raw  and  inflamed,  the  poultice  may 
be  re-applied,  and  continued  for  a few 
days ; and  if  so,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
sprinkle  over  it  some  powdered  char- 
coal, which  acts  the  double  part  of 
correcting  the  smell  and  soothing  the 
irritation.  In  a few  days  the  following 
ointment  may  be  used,  first  of  all  under 
the  poultice  and  afterwards  spread  on 
lint,  and  covered  with  an  oil-silk  cap 
to  prevent  tlie  formation  of  hard  scabs, 
which  interfere  with  the  future  appli- 
cation of  the  remedy  : — • 

Take  of  green  Iodide  of  mercury,  .^j. 

Lard,  gj. 

Mix,  and  apply  night  and  morning; 

Or,  take  of — 

Pure  carbolic  acid,  gr.s.  iij. 

Water,  gj. 

Mix,  and  use  night  and  morning,  care- 
fully brushing  on  "with  a camel-hair 
pencil.  After  the  ointment  has  been  on 
for  twelve  hours,  the  head  should  be 
washed  witti  a pint  of  hot  water,  con- 
taining a drachm  of  carbonate  of  potass, 
which  is  better  than  soap  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  ointment,  and 
thus  enabling  each  fresh  supply  to 
reach  tlie  diseased  surface.  The  iodide 
of  mercury  is  the  most  complete  spe- 
cific in  this  disease  if  persevered  in; 
but  a change  to  the  second  ointment, 
for  a day  or  two,  will  often  assist  the 
progress  of  the  cure.  By  some  tlie 
iodide  of  sulphur,  or  that  of  lead,  is 
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preferred ; but,  after  trying  each,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  iodide  of  mercury 
is  the  most  eflectual.  Nevertheless,  if 
it  appears  to  fail,  the  ointment  of  the 
iodide  Of  lead,  or  of  the  iodide  of  sul- 
phur, may  be  tried  in  the  same  way, 
and  of  the  same  strength  as  the  above. 
If  the  inflammation  of  the  surface 
appears  to  be  very  much  increased  at 
first  by  the  use  of  the  iodide  of  mer- 
cury, the  foilowing  application  may  be 
tried  for  a short  time,  and  then  the 
iodide  will  perhaps  be  borne  : — 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  potass,  Sj. 

Griyderine,  ?j. 

Mix,  and  spread  over  the  head  by 
means  of  a soft  brush,  covering  all  up 
with  linen  and  an  oil-silk  cap.  For 
the  first  two  months,  the  hair  must  be 
kept  as  sliort  as  possible,  by  clipping 
it  weekly  with  scissors ; but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  if  tlie  skin  looks  tolerably 
sound,  the  hair  may  be  suffered  to 
grow,  still  using  the  iodide  of  mer- 
cury or  lead  in  small  quantities,  and 
rubbing  it  well,  but  gently,  into  the 
roots,  by  means  of  a piece  of  lint 
wound  round  a short  stick,  and  care- 
fully watcliing  for  any  return  of  the 
peculiar  scabs,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  which  the  hair  must  be  cut  short 
again,  and  the  remedy  daily  applied. 
I have  never  required  more  than  two 
months  cropping  of  the  hair,  but  in 
some  cases  I have  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  regular  application  of 
the  iodide  two  or  three  times  a week 
for  three  or  four  months ; and,  indeed, 
I should  always  continue  it  until  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  hair  indi- 
cates that  the  disease  has  entirely 
ceased.  Severe  caustics  have  been 
considered  necessary  to  the  cure  of 
this  disease  by  many  surgeons,  and  I 
believe  were  almost  indispensable  in 
some  cases  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  iodide  ointment ; but  now  there 
can  be  no  question  that  they  are  no 
longer  needed,  and  the  use  of  them  is 
altogether  abandoned.  For  the  treat- 
ment of porrigo decalvans,  seepage  309. 

(c)  Impetigo,  or  crusted  tetter  (see 
page  69)  requires  both  general  and 
local  treatment;  but  though  by  the 
accomplished  physician  it  is  more 


easily  cured  than  porrigo,  yet  the 
varieties  in  the  exact  condition  of  the 
parts  are  so  great  as  to  tax  the  efforts 
of  the  inexperienced  observer  very 
severely.  Tliere  is  a general  necessity 
for  cooling  remedies,  such  as  a saline 
aperient  of  the  following  kind : — 

Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  SU- 
Sulphate  of  soda,  5vj. 

Tincture  of  conium,  3li3S. 
Sugar,  51). 

Water,  Jivss. 

Mix,  aud  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day,  with  one  of  lemon-juiee. 
or  in  young  children  half  the  quantity 
of  each.  If  there  is  no  feverishness, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much 
debility,  the  following  mixture  may  be 
judiciously  employed: — 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  Si. 

Decoction  of  yellow  bark,  sxiss. 
Spirit  of  nitric  etlier,  Sill- 
Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table 
spoonfuls  three  times  a day.  The  local 
application  most  suited  to  allay  irrita- 
tion is  the  following: — 

Take  of  Diluted  hydrocyanic,  acid,  5'j. 
Glycerine,  5ilj. 

Water,  Sviiss. 

Mix,  and  apply  with  a brush  night 
and  morning.  Sometimes  the  above 
will  be  sufficient  to  cure  the  disease 
ivheu  united  uith  general  remedies ; 
but  if  not,  the  following  ointment  may 
be  tried : — 

Take  of  Zinc  ointment,  ?j. 

Sulphur  ointment, 

Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, 5ss. 

Mix,  and  apply  every  morning  after 
well  bathing  with  potash  water  (see 
page  313.) 

1062.  Mother’s  M^vrks,  if  they 
begin  to  grow  troublesome  at  this  age, 
ns  they  often  do,  should  bo  imme- 
diately placed  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeon. 

1063.  CniLBEAlNS  are  particularly 
troublesome  during  this  period  of  life, 
aud  are  often  so  painful  as  to  iirevent 
the  child  from  taking  exercise  if  on 
the  foot,  or  from  using  the  hands  if  on 
that  part.  Many  mothers  compel  their 
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children  to  use  cold  water,  with  a view 
to  harden  their  skins,  and  thus  prevent 
these  distressing  inflictions ; but  the 
plan  is  a bad  one,  and  only  aggravates 
the  mischief  it  was  intended  to  avoid. 
The  most  likely  preventive  is  the 
regular  use  of  stimulating  applications, 
such  as  spirit  of  turpentine,  either 
pure  or  mixed  with  oil  in  equal  quan- 
tities, or  the  two  united  with  the  liquor 
of  ammonia  in  equal  proportions.  This 
last  forms  an  excellent  application, 
either  to  the  skin  when  chilblains  are 
threatened,  or  to  the  chilblain  itself  in 
the  early  stage,  before  it  is  much 
swollen.  The  disease  at  first  consists 
in  a true  congestion  of  the  vessels, 
which  is  sometimes  followed  by  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration,  and  nothing 
but  a strong  stimulus  will  accelerate 
the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the 
small  vessels.  In  this  way  snow  acts 
when  rubbed  in,  though  cold  ^vithout 
friction  would  only  aggravate  the  dis- 
ease. After  they  are  broken,  the  best 
application  is  the  ointment  of  nitric 
oxide  of  mercury  spread  on  lint,  and 
kept  constantly  on  the  part ; or  if  there 
are  white  patches  on  them,  which  are 
sloughs,  a poultice  of  linseed-meal  may 
be  required  until  they  come  away, 
when  the  above  ointment  may  be  used 
rvith  advantage. 

Sub-Sect.  C. — Treatsieijt  of  In- 

FLAJIMATION  OF  THE  CEEEULAB 

Membrane. 

1064.  At  this  age  there  is  no  parti- 
cular inflammation  of  the  cellular 
membrane  prevalent,  excepting  in  scro- 
fulous subjects,  in  whom  abscesses  in 
that  part  arc  exceedingly  common. 
Still  they  belong  rather  to  that  disease 
than  to  the  subject  we  arc  now  con- 
sidering, and  will  be  examined  into 
under  that  head.  Pneumonia  is  com- 
mon enough  in  childhood,  but  its 
treatment  scarcely  differs  from  that  of 
the  adult.  Prior  to  the  age  of  six,  it  is 
seldom  met  with,  except  in  union  with 
bronchitis,  and  its  treatment  requires 
at  that  age  some  little  modification,  but 
after  six  or  nine,  pneumonia  is  seen  as 
often  ns  in  the  adult,  and  may,  indeed, 
be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

1066.  Pneumonia,  between  two 


years  of  ago  and  six,  should  almost 
always  be  treated  at  the  onset  by  the 
abstraction  of  a small  quantity  of  blood 
by  means  of  one  or  two  leeches,  fol- 
lowed by  a small  blister,  carefully 
watched  and  dressed  (see  pars.  947 
and  976.)  Conjointly  with,  these  reme- 
dies, a full  dose  of  antimony  will  usually 
be  required,  and  the  folloiving  mixture 
may  be  employed  advantageously : — 

Take  of  Antimonial  wine,  ?ss. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  59 • 

Comp,  tincture  of  camphor,  39'. 
Water,  Sv. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table-spoon- 
fuls every  four  hours.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  of  the  extent  of  the  pneumonia, 
and  if  the  bowels  are  irritable,  or  are 
already  much  relaxed,  the  wine  of 
ipecacuanha  may  be  substituted  for  the 
antimony  ; but  though  it  relieves  bron- 
chitis quite  as  well,  it  has  not  the  same 
control  over  pneumonia.  If  the  bowels 
are  confined,  and  especially  if  the  liver 
is  not  acting,  a dose  or  two  of  rhubarb- 
and-magnesia  (page  268),  with  one  or 
two  grains  of  calomel,  should  be  given 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days. 

Sub-Sect.  D. — Treatment  of  the 

iNFIiAMMATIONS  OF  SeROUS  MEM- 
BRANES. 

1066.  Hydro CEPHAEUS,  although 
often  considered  to  be  purely  an  in- 
flammation of  a serous  membrane  (see 
par.  237),  will  be  treated  of  under 
disease  of  the  brain. 

1067.  Peeurisy  and  Pericarditis 
in  the  child  do  not  require  different 
treatment  from  the  same  diseases  in  the 
adult,  except  in  the  doses  of  medicine. 

1068.  Acute  Peritonitis  in  the 
Child  (see  par.  249),  must  always  bo 
treated  by  the  local,  or  sometimes  even 
general,  loss  of  blood.  Leeches  to  the 
number  of  two,  three,  or  four  must  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  followed  by  a 
large  poultice  of  bread  or  linseed-meal ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  generally 
be  expedient  to  give  small  doses  of 
calomel  and  opium,  as  follows  : — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  iv. 

Pow.  of  chalk  and  opium,  gr.  xl. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  eight  powders 
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and  give  one  three  times  a day,  or  to 
a very  yoimg  child  half  a powder.  If 
the  bowels  are  confined,  castor-oil  must 
he  given  in  sufficient  doses  to  act  gently, 
but  not  BO  as  to  purge  violently.  Its 
action  should  generally  be  assisted  by 
the  use  of  an  enema  of  gruel,  contain- 
ing half  an  ounce  of  castor-oil.  When 
the  leech-bites  have  ceased  to  bleed, 
and  the  inflammation  seems  to  be  still 
unsubdued,  some  warm  spirit  of  tiu- 
pentine  should  be  sprinked  on  hot 
flannels  and  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
which  will  act  as  a counter-irritant, 
and  relieve  considerably.  Sometimes, 
however,  a blister  uill  be  necessary, 
and  though  painful  in  this  part  from 
the  difficulty  of  mo'^dng  without  in- 
creasing the  soreness  caused  by  it,  it 
is  yet  in  many  instances  a most  de- 
sirable means  of  relief.  This  disease, 
like  many  others  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  is  of  such  a nature,  that  it 
really  demands  the  best  medical  aid 
which  can  be  obtained ; and  here,  ns 
elsewhere,  these  remarks  are  only 
intended  to  serve  in  the  absence  of 
sueh  assistance. 

10G9.  Chronic  Peritonitis  in  the 
child  (see  par.  252)  is  of  so  fatal  a cha- 
racter, that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
giving  any  directions  here  which  are 
likely  to  be  of  the  least  use.  More- 
over, its  attacks  are  so  slow  as  always 
to  afford  time  for  catling  in  medical 
aid  somehow  or  somewhere. 

Siir-Sect.  K. — Treatment  of  Muscu- 
lar AND  Fibrous  Inflammations. 

1070.  Cramp  is  very  often  trouble- 
some in  childhood,  and  nothing  but 
friction  is  of  the  slightest  use. 

1071.  Colicky  Pains  in  the  abdo- 
men (par.  274)  are  a constant  source  of 
annoyance  to  children,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  use  of  improper  food.  A warm 
aperient  like  the  following  will  gene- 
rally set  matters  to  rights : — 

Take  of  Tincture  of  rhubarb,  5U  to  3iv. 

Syrup  of  poppies,  3ss  to  3i. 

Peppermint  water,  sss  to 

Mix,  and  give  as  a draught,  which  is 
to  be  repented  in  six  hours,  if  the  first 
has  not  acted  by  that  time. 

1072.  Hiccup  (par.  276)  may  gene- 


rally be  stopped  in  children  by  sud- 
denly taking  tlieir  attention  by  means 
of  some  sharp  sound,  or  by  amusing 
or  diverting  them  by  a novel  object. 
If  this  fails,  give  the  child  some  finely- 
powdered  white  sugar  to  swallow  by 
small  portions  at  a time,  and  instruct- 
ing it  to  do  tliis  without  waiting  for 
its  solution  in  the  mouth.  The  effort 
to  effect  this,  in  opposition  to  the 
natural  dryness  of  the  powder,  ivill 
almost  always  stop  the  hiccup,  and  I 
have  rarely  failed  Muth  this  simple 
remedy. 

1073.  Acute  Rheumatism,  though 
rare,  occurs  sometimes  at  this  age,  and 
may  be  treated  just  in  the  same  way 
as  later  in  life,  though  with  diminished 
doses  of  medicine. 

Sub-Sect.  F. — Treatment  of  the 

Inflamjlations  and  Congestions 

OF  THE  Glands  and  Absorbents. 

1074.  Congestion  of  the  Liver 
(both  active  and  passive,  which  are 
described  at  page  99)  continually  oc- 
curs in  the  child  at  all  ages.  This 
arises  more  especially  from  the  excess, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  th% 
food,  which  young  people  are  supplied 
ivith,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
exercise  which  they  take.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  run  about  a good  deal,  and 
have  consequently  tlie  ravenous  appe- 
tite proper  to  their  age,  they  require 
plenty  of  nourishing  food,  but  not  of 
a higiily  stimulating  nature,  and  if  it 
is  allowed  to  be  of  tills  latter  kind, 
tlie  liver  becomes  actively  congested 
from  being  called  on  to  do  an  un- 
natural amount  of  work,  and  as  a 
consequence,  secretes  an  enormous 
amount  of  bile,  which  irritates  the 
bowels,  producing  diarrhoea,  and  very 
often  vomiting  of  bilious  fluid  accom- 
panied by  a slight  degree  of  fever.  It 
appears,  indeed,  as  if  nature  liad  esta- 
blished tills  check  as  a kind  of  safety- 
valve,  wliicli  sliould  cut  off  the  supply, 
for  it  always  happens  tliat  tlie  appetite 
suffers,  and  food  is  disgusting  for  tlie 
time  during  which  tlie  attack  lasts. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  passive  congestion, 
accompanied  witli  a cessation  of  the 
secretion  of  bile,  is  commonly  met 
with  in  children  who  take  little  or  no 
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active  exercise,  being  of  a sluggish 
temperament  by  nature,  and  disinclined 
to  exert  themselves.  Such  children 
are  often  capricious  in  their  appetites, 
and  their  mammas  and  papas  are  too  apt 
to  tempt  them  to  eat  rich  delicacies, 
which  are  totally  unfit  for  the  stomachs 
of  the  child,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  digestive  apparatus  is  over- 
done, and  the  liver  refuses  to  act  at  all, 
thus  increasing  the  original  mischief  by 
the  want  of  the  proper  stimulus  of  bUe 
to  the  small  intestines.  Here,  then,  is 
an  instance  in  which,  by  removing  the 
cause,  the  effect  ceases,  and  nature 
compels  its  removal  for  a short  time  by 
■withdrawing  the  appetite  for  food.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  necessary  in  the  case 
of  active  congestion  to  feed  the  child 
on  lighter  and  more  easily  digested 
food,  avoiding  all  medicine  as  unneces- 
sary, and.  In  fact,  prejudicial.  If  the 
diarrhoea  is  ever  so  severe,  provided  it 
is  accompanied  by  a free  secretion  of 
bile,  it  may  be  suffered  to  run  itself  out 
without  medicine,  taking  care  to  give 
the  mildest  kind  of  food,  such  as  milk, 
arrovvToot,  or  rice-milk,  or  sago,  or 
tapioca  pudding,  with  rice-water  for  j 
drink.  But  where  there  is  evidence  of 
passive  congestion,  as  marked  either  by 
constipation  from  a want  of  bile,  or 
by  diarrhoea,  produced  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  badly  digested  food,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  absence,  the  liver  will 
often  require  the  stimulus  of  some 
medicine  before  it  will  begin  to  act. 
An  emetic  has  a wonderful  power  in 
unloading  a congested  liver,  and  I be- 
lieve that  the  sickness,  so  common  in 
children,  is  nature’s  way  of  effecting 
her  curative  process.  Vomiting  seems  < 
to  act  chiefly  by  forcibly  compressing 
the  liver ; but  it  also  probably  relaxes 
the  mouths  of  its  biliary  ducts,  and 
thus  doubly  aids  in  the  production  of 
the  result  which  is  so  essential  to  a re- 
covery of  the  general  health.  But 
though  an  occasional  emetic  (once  a 
> ear  or  so)  will  not  weaken  the  stomach 
of  the  child,  yet  if  resorted  to  very  fre- 
quently, it  would  certainly  unload  the 
liver ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
do  quite  as  much  harm  as  good  by  its 
injurious  effects  upon  the  stomach; 
and,  unfortunately,  it  happens  that 


these  attacks,  when  they  occur  once, 
are  apt  to  be  reproduced  through  a 
continuance  of  the  same  foolish  indul- 
gence of  the  appetite.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  consider  whether  this 
remedy  or  a mercurial  aperient  is  the 
better  ; or  rather,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
asked — which  is  the  least  injurious? 
and  I am  inclined  to  think  that,  of  the 
two,  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  by 
proper  management,  even  after  the 
congestion  is  produced,  both  may  in 
many  cases  be  avoided,  the  chief  diffi- 
culty being  to  regulate  the  food  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  made  to 
serve  instead  of  medicine — that  is,  by 
giving  so  little  as  to  cut  off  the  supply 
of  blood  to  the  liver,  and  thus  in 
coimse  of  time  bring  down  its  over- 
gorged vessels  to  a proper  standard  of 
fulness.  But  in  this  way  the  child 
loses  fiesh  rapidly  ; and  though  it  may 
ultimately  be  the  stronger  for  it,  yet 
few  mothers  are  content  to  wait  for 
months  to  see  their  children  looking 
well  and  healthy,  and  especially  such 
mothers  as  usually  compose  the  class 
who  supply  their  children  with  the 
food  likely  to  produce  the  disease  I am 
now  discussing.  Nevertheless,  it  should 
be  known,  that  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  medicine  in  such  cases, 
and  that  though  its  administration  may 
be  the  most  rapid  mode  of  producing 
a change  for  the  better,  yet  it  is  not 
the  most  lasting  nor  the  most  satis- 
factory in  its  ultimate  result.  In  no 
class  of  diseases  has  homoeopathy  been 
productive  of  so  much  good  as  in 
those  dependent  on  the  disorders  of 
the  child’s  stomach  -,  because  it  has 
really  prevented  that  gross  abuse  of  it 
which  was  formerly  so  much  practised, 
by  giving  on  every  occasion  dose  after 
dose  of  strong  mercuriiU  aperients, 
whereas  the  homoeopath  amuses  the 
mother  by  giving  her  his  innocent 
globules  to  rely  upon;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  compels  a rigid  adhe- 
rence to  a wholesome  and  proper  diet, 
which  alone  is  all  that  is  wanted,  but 
which,  if  ordered  by  the  regular 
practitioner  of  medicine,  would  be  dis- 
carded ns  a mark  of  iucompetcncy. 
Often  have  I heard  the  remark — '*  Oh! 
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what  is  the  use  of  medicine,  if  it  can’t 
cure  without  the  aid  of  diet?” — and 
80  the  poor  child  is  crammed  with 
calomel  and  jalap,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  tempted  with  plum-cake, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mass ; and, 
as  a consequence,  the  stomach  is  ren- 
dered more  irritable  with  each  suc- 
ceeding attack.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
concluded,  that  active  congestion  re- 
quires no  further  treatment  than  a 
change  of  food  from  that  kind  which 
caused  it,  to  a less  stimulating  one,  such 
as  arrowroot,  or  rice  with  milk,  or 
tapioca  or  sago;  while  passive  con- 
gestion will  demand  either  an  emetic, 
or  a mercurial  aperient,  or  such  a long- 
continued  system  of  low  diet  as  wUl 
cut  off  the  supplies,  but  with  the 
attendant  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
which  is  so  trying  to  the  anxiety  of 
the  mother.  The  following  are  the 
most  useful  forms  in  either  case : — 

Fob  an  Emetic — 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha  wine, 

Antimonial  wine,  a 3i]- 
Water,  3iss. 

Mix,  and  give  a dessert  or  table 
spoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till 
fuU  vomiting  is  produced,  which  is  to 
be  encouraged  by  a liberal  supply  of 
tepid  water. 

Fob  a Mebccbiae  Aperient, 
either  of  the  following  will  suffice: — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.j.  to  ij. 

Powdered  rhubarb, 

„ jalap,  a gr.  iij  to  vij. 
Mix,  and  give  in  the  morning ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Mercury-with-chalk,  gr.  j to  ij. 
Powdered  rhubarb,  gr.  y to  iij. 
Mix,  and  give  twice  a day  until  the 
motions  become  bilious.  In  some  chil- 
dren there  appears  to  be  a natural 
sluggishness  of  the  liver,  most  probably 
inherited  from  parents  who  have  them- 
selves been  mismanaged  until  this 
organ  has  been  completely  rendered 
inactive ; in  such  cases  the  bowels  are 
almost  always  costive,  with  pale  clay- 
coloured  motions,  and  a general  want 
of  vigour  in  the  system.  Much  may 
be  done  ffi  such  cases  by  constant 


exercise  in  the  open  air,  with  friction 
of  the  right  side,  and  the  use  of  such 
diet  as  will  have  a tendency  to  act 
gently  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
such  as  oatmeal  and  fresh  fruits.  But, . 
in  spite  of  all  these  aids,  some  children 
are  so  constituted  that  the  liver  still  re- 
fuses to  do  its  work,  imless  something 
more  than  this  is  done  to  aid  it.  Mer- 
curials in  small  doses  will  always  have 
a temporary  effect,  and  may  be  tried 
for  a short  time  in  order  to  start  the 
liver ; but  if  long-continued,  they  do 
far  more  harm  than  good,  and  should 
never  be  persevered  in  for  many  weeks 
together.  Here  the  only  drug  which 
wiU  aid  us  without  injury  is  ipecacu- 
anha, which,  when  combined  with 
rhubarb,  has  some  considerable  effect 
on  the  secretion  of  bUe,  and  may  bo 
continued  for  an  indefinite  time.  It 
should  be  given  witA  a meal  once  or 
twice  a day,  so  that  it  may  aid  in  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  hile  if  absent ; 
whUe,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  a ten- 
dency to  cause  it  to  be  present.  The 
dose  is  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Powdered  ipecacuanha,  gr.  ^ 
to 

Powdered  rhubarb,  gr.j.  to vj. 

Mix,  and  form  into  a powder  or  pill, 
to  be  given  once  or  twice  a day,  with 
breakfast  or  dinner,  or  both. 

1075.  Actual  Inflamjlvtion  of 
THE  Ln^EB,  both  acute  and  chronic,  is 
very  rare  in  the  child;  and  when  it 
does  occur,  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  adult. 

1076.  Jaundice  is  also  rarely  found 
to  occur  in  childhood,  though  a yel- 
lowish tinge  of  the  skiu  is  common 
enough.  Should  such  a state  of  things 
be  met  with,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
best  medical  advice  shoiUd  be  sought 
for. 

1077.  The  Kidnets  are  often  con- 
gested at  the  age  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  chapter,  generally  pro- 
duced by  a chiU,  or  by  some  slight 
disorder  of  the  digestive  orgai«.  If 
the  latter  is  the  cause,  as  soon  as  the 
stomacli  is  set  right,  the  kidneys  begin 
as  usual  to  secrete  their  healthy  quantity 
of  urine;  but  if  they  are  congested 
from  a slight  cold  or  dull,  they  cease 
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to  act  without  any  accompanying  fever 
or  general  disorder  of  the  system — the 
only  symptom  of  any  apparent  conse- 
quence being  the  scanty  quantity  of 
urine  secreted.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, from  30  to  60  drops  of  spirit 
of  nitric  ether  in  a little  water  will 
generally  set  all  to  rights,  if  repeated 
night  and  morning  for  tliree  or  four 
doses ; or,  if  the  organs  continue  ob- 
stinate, the  following  draught  may  be 
tried  : — 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  gr.  v to  x. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  3ss. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3ss  to  Si- 

Spearmint  water,  sj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  till  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

1078.  The  Affection  of  the 
Kidneys,  which  is  a sequel  of  scarlet 
fever,  is  treated  of  at  page  302,  imder 
the  head  of  that  disease. 

1079.  Stone,  Graved,  and  other 
disorders  of  tlie  kidneys,  are  to  be 
treated  at  this  age  in  the  same  way  as 
in  after  life. 

1080.  Mo.mps  (see  par.  331)  is  a dis- 
ease almost  peculiar  to  this  ago,  though 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  adult. 
The  swelling  is  to  be  treated  by 
warm  fomentations,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  flannel  to  prevent  chilling  in 
the  interval;  and  on  this  material  it  is 
also  useful  to  apply  some  stimulating 
embrocation,  such  as  hartshorn-and- 
oil,  or  the  compound  liniment  of  tur- 
pentine sprinkled  on  it,  and  applied 
after  the  fomentation.  (The  formulas 
for  these  will  be  found  at  pages  236, 
237.)  If  the  swelling  is  very  great,' 
a few  leeches  may  be  applied,  but 
they  are  seldom  necessary.  A light 
farinaceous  diet  should  be  given,  and 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  gently 
open  by  mild  aperients.  If  the  fever 
runs  at  all  high,  a simple  effervescent 
mixture  may  be  of  use,  consisting  of 
soda  and  acid  together  with  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  spirit  of  nitric  ether  in 
each  dose.  If  the  parotid  gland  is 
inflamed  and  swollen  without  the 
presence  of  the  peculiar  contagion  of 
mumps  Itself,  it  is  to  bo  treated  like 
any  other  inflamed  gland  at  this  or 
any  other  period  of  life. 


Sdb-Sect.  G. — ^Treatment  of  Con- 
gestion AND  Inflammation  of 

THE  Brain. 

1081.  Active  Congestion  of  thb 
Brain,  sometimes  called  “ irritation,” 
is  very  usual  in  young  children,  appa- 
rently as  a necessary  consequence  of  the 
over-stimulation  to  which  that  organ 
is  subject  at  this  age,  from  the  crowd 
of  new  impressions,  and  from  its  rapid 
growth,  and  consequent  full  supply  of 
blood.  The  symptoms  are  enumerated 
at  par.  350  ; and  we  may  now  proceed 
to  the  treatment  which  mnst  always  de- 
pend, in  great  measure,  upon  the  state 
of  the  liverand  other  organsof  the  body. 
If  they  are  deficient  in  action,  it  will 
usually  suffice  to  set  them  going  each 
by  its  own  peculiar  remedy,  viz. , by  giv- 
ing mercury  in  torpid  liver,  or  diuretics 
in  defective  action  of  the  kidneys  (see 
last  page).  But  if  the  congestion  is 
independent  of  these  causes,  and  is 
produced  by  excessive  vascularity  in 
a brain,  which  is,  moreover,  allowed  to 
work  too  much,  the  remedy  must  con- 
sist in  keeping  it  as  idle  as  possible ; 
while  the  body  is  kept  cool,  but  not 
too  low,  by  light  diet,  and  perhaps  a 
few  doses  of  fever  mixture.  The  food 
must  not  be  of  too  lowering  a kind,  or 
mischief  may  be  done  by  establisliing 
a condition  which  is  too  apt  to  increase 
congestion  rather  than  to  diminish  it. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  nutritious,  but 
not  of  a stimulating  kind — butcher’s 
meat  and  fermentedliquors  being  alike 
forbidden.  Cold  applications  to  the 
head  may  be  used  with  good  effect, 
consisting  in  sponging  it  with  the 
folloiving  lotion  two  or  three  times 
a- day  or  simply  with  vinegar  and 
water : — 

Take  of  Spirit  of  wine. 

Distilled  vinegar,  a Sj. 

Camphor  mixture,  Sx. 

Mix,  to  make  a lotion.  "Wliil^this 
lotion  is  being  applied,  the  hair  should 
be  kept  very  short;  and,  indeed,  when- 
ever there  is  the  slightest  reason  to 
suspect  congestion  of  the  brain,  it  can 
scarcely  be  cut  too  close.  The  feet 
should  be  put  in  very  hot  water  every 
night,  and  at  the  same  time  the  head 
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Bhould  always  have  a good  sponging  of 
the  above  lotion. 

10S2.  Passive  Congestion  is  very 
apt  to  occur  in  the  latter  stages  of 
various  diseases  of  the  child,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fullness  of  the  fonta- 
nellcs  when  they  are  still  unclosed,  and 
by  the  stupor  and  heaviness  which 
accompany  this  condition.  It  is  often 
followed  by  effusion,  which  is  a fertile 
cause  of  the  fits  that  so  commonly 
occur  at  this  age.  The  treatment  must 
te  conducted  on  the  principle  of  deri- 
i-ation — that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  blood  must  be  drawm  away 
from  the  brain  without  lowering  the 
system  unnecessarily.  One  or  two 
leeches  will  generally  be  required  to 
tlie  temples ; after  which,  the  following 
may  be  given  with  a view  of  affording 
relief: — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  iss  to  ij. 

Antimonial  powder,  gr.  ij  to  iij. 

Mix,  and  give  every  night,  for  three 
nights,  to  be  followed  next  morning  by 
the  annexed  draught : — 

Take  of  Sw'eet  essence  of  senna. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  a 5j  to 
5iss. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  3iss. 

Peppermint  water,  Sj. 

Mix.  A blister  may  be  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  if  the  symptoms  con- 
tinue urgent,  and  mustard-plasters  to 
the  legs  will  also  assist  in  drawing  the 
blood  from  the  head.  If  the  symptoms 
continue  urgent,  give  the  following 
mixture  during  the  day : — 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  3j. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5hj. 

Infusion  of  horse-radish,  Jviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  a table-spoonful  every 
four  hours.  Of  course  I need  scarcely 
repeat  what  I have  so  often  said  before, 
that  in  a disease  like  the  above,  medical 
aid  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained. 

1083.  Hydbocepuaeus,  or  Water 
in  the  Brain  (par.  3C2),  is  the  disease 
of  the  brain  which  is  most  to  be  feai'cd 
at  this  age,  since  it  carries  off  numbers 
of  young  children  every  year.  Its 
symptoms  have  already  been  detailed, 
and  from  them  may  be  gathered  that 


there  is  no  little  difficulty  in  relieving 
them  by  any  remedies.  It  iias  been 
described  as  of  two  kinds,  acute  and 
chronic. 

(a)  Acute  hydrocephalus  requires  the 
most  active  treatment  to  allay  its  first 
onset,  or  it  w'Ul  do  irreparable  mischief 
in  a comparatively  short  period  of 
time.  Blood-letting,  mercurial  purging, 
and  counter-irritation,  by  means  of 
blisters,  must  all  be  brought  to  bear; 
and  their  employment  must  often  be 
carried  as  far  as  the  strength  will 
admit,  if  life  is  to  be  preserved,  so  that 
it  is  needless  to  remark  that  this  disease 
requires  an  unusual  degree  of  expe- 
neuce,  united  with  boldness  to  grapple 
with  it.  No  one  in  their  senses  would 
willingly  take  the  responsibility  in  such 
a case,  w'ithout  a full  confidence  in  his 
poivers  from  having  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  witnessing  the  progress 
of  this  disease ; but,  nevertheless,  it 
does  sometimes  happen  that  such  a 
fearful  task  must  be  undertaken,  and 
therefore  I shall  endeavour  to  lighten  it 
as  far  as  possible  by  a clear  description 
of  what  is  usually  necessary  in  such  at- 
tacks, though  the  complications  are  so 
numerous  that  there  are  hardly  ever 
two  seen  alike.  Supposing,  therefore, 
that  the  acute  disease,  as  described  at 
page  121,  is  established,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  prudent  in  the  first  instance  to 
low’er  the  circulation  by  the  loss  of 
blood  and  purging,  ivhich  latter  also 
acts  by  counter-irritation.  For  this 
purpose,  two,  three,  or  four  leeches 
should  be  applied  to  the  temples,  and 
a brisk  mercurial  purge  should  be  im- 
mediately given,  consisting  of  calomel 
and  jalap  in  the  dose  proportionate  to 
the  age.  After  this  has  acted,  and 
while  there  is  still  a feverish  state  of 
the  system,  the  followmg  mixture  will 
probably  be  of  service,  by  reducing  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and 
acting  also  on  the  kindneys  : — 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  5ss  to  3j. 

Tincture  of  digitalis,  ?j  to  3ij. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3ij  to 
3iij. 

Tincture  of  squills,  3)  to  3is8. 

Camphor  mixture,  Svss. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  (able- 
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spoonfuls  every  four  hours.  It  is  a 
very  common  practice  to  give  calomel 
in  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  so 
as  to  produce  slight  salivation,  and  in 
comparatively  strong  hearty  children 
tin's  may  he  of  service;  but  in  those 
delicate  and  scrofulous  constitutions 
which  are  generally  attacked  by  this 
disease,  the  remedy,  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing the  general  irritation  of  the 
system,  seems  only  to  increase  it.  '’(Yhen 
it  is  given,  the  dose  is  as  follows ; — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  ss  to  j. 

Antimonial  powder,  gr.  j to  ij. 

Mix,  and  give  twice  a day  in  treacle  or 
honey.  Blisters  to  the  back  of  the 
neck  or  to  the  crown  of  the  head  are 
of  the  greatest  possible  service.  They 
should  be  kept  open  as  long  as  prac- 
ticable, as  it  is  upon  the  free  discharge 
from  them  that  their  utility  depends, 
and  not  so  much  upon  their  power  of 
counter-irritation.  The  bowels  are  to 
be  kept  open  by  giving  rhubarb  and 
magnesia  or  rhubarb  and  jalap  ftt 
short  intervals,  and  the  diet  is  to  be  of 
the  lightest  kind,  yet  still  such  as  to 
afford  a due  degree  of  nutrition.  As 
soon  as  the  first  or  inflammatory  stone 
has  disappeared,  it  will  be  proper  to 
vary  the  treatment  considerably.  The 
calomel  should  now  be  ^vithd^awn, 
and  in  its  place  iodide  of  potassium 
may  be  substituted,  together  with  digi- 
talis and  other  diuretics.  The  strength 
must  be  supported  by  more  nourishing 
food,  and  the  blisters  should  be  con- 
tinued without  intermission,  applying 
fresh  ones  as  fast  as  the  former  are 
Iicalcd  over,  and  choosing*  a new  sur- 
face  to  act  upon— if  possible,  on  the 
head  itself.  The  bowels  are  often 
obstinately  costive,  but  they  may  be 
relieved  by  injections  of  gruel  with 
castor-oil  and  turpentine  or  salt 
together  with  the  internal  use  of 
drMtic  purgatives,  such  as  scammony 
and  jalap,  or,  in  some  rare  instances, 
croton-oil  must  be  employed,  but  this 
13  only  as  a last  resource.  The  follow- 

nrlf  several  pur- 

poses may  be  found  useful 

Take  of  Castor-oil,  3ss  to  3vj. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  Sij  to  !ss. 


Mix,  and  use  as  an  enema,  with  hall 
a pint  of  thin  gruel,  with  which  it  is 
to  be  well  incorporated  by  stirring. 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  gr.  xl 
to  gr.  1. 

Tincture  of  digitalis,  3j  to  Sij. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  Sij  to  Siij. 

Infusion  of  horse-radish,  2iiiss. 

Camphor  mixture,  liv. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table-spoon- 
fuls every  six  hours.  If  the  pulse 
becomes  too  low,  the  digitalis  must  be 
diminished  or  withdrawn ; or,  if  there 
is  great  debility,  the  following  mixture 
may  be  used : — 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  gr.  xi 
to  1. 

Compound  essence  of  sarsapa- 
rilla, Iss  to  2j. 

Compound  tincture  of  bark, 
oSS  to  ?j. 

Water,  svj  to  5vij. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table-spoon- 
fuls three  times  a day.  If  the  con- 
vulsions, which  are  so  general  in  this 
stage,  should  occur,  the  warm  bath 
may  be  used ; but  it  is  of  little  service, 
as  they  depend  upon  mischief  going 
on  within  the  brain,  and  though  warm 
water  has  a powerful  effect  in  allaying 
its  effects  upon  the  limbs  through  the 
nerves,  yet  it  does  nothing  towards  the 
original  mischief.  BUsters  or  setons 
must  bo  the  main  agents  in  effecting 
what  relief  can  be  expected ; but 
though  such  cases  do  sometimes  pull 
through,  yet  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should,  without  the 
most  careful  superintendence  of  an 
experienced  eye.  StiU  no  one  should 
give  up,  even  in  the  most  dishearten- 
ing state,  as  it  does  sometimes  happen, 
that  in  spite  of  an  apparently  extensive 
disease  in  the  brain,  the  constitution 
has  power  enough  to  throw  off  its 
effects,  and  the  child  ultimately  re- 
covers. 

1084.  CiinoMc  irvonocEPiiALus 
(par.  303),  being  a very  different  disease 

^evegoing.  rc(iuircs  a very 
different  treatment,  but  it  is  of  that 
nature,  that  it  is  even  less  likely  to  bo 
benefited  by  unskilled  superintendence. 
Counter-irritation  to  the  neck  imd  head' 

Y 
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may,  however,  he  tried  and  persevered 
in  for  months  together,  by  means  of 
blisters,  issues,  or  setons.  The  use  of 
hydropathic  measures  is  sometimes 
serviceable  by  means  of.  the  douche 
carqfuMy  applied,  or  of  wet  com- 
presses, but  this  remedy  is  of  so  power- 
ful a nature  when  applied  to  the  head, 
that  it  requires  the  greatest  possible  cau- 
tion. Mercury  may  be  used  in  small 
doses,  especially  when  the  liver  is  inac- 
tive, as  it  generally  is ; and  if  the  bowels 
are  costive,  they  may  be  kept  in  order  by 
small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha, 
or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  every  other 
day.  Active  purging,  however,  in  this 
disease,  will  generally  do  harm  rather 
than  good,  and  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
ns  a rule,  though  exceptions  may  occur 
here  as  elsewhere.  Iodine  nppUed  ex- 
ternally by  means  of  the  tincture,  or  of 
the  iodide  of  mercury  ointment,  may 
be  used  as  a means  of  counter-irritation, 
in  addition  to  its  spocifle  effect  as  an 
absorbent.  For  these  several  purposes, 
the  following  prescriptions  may  be  em- 
ployed : — 

Take  of  Tincture  of  iodine,  2j, 

and  brush  a tea-spoonful  of  it  over  the 
back  of  the  head  and  neck  every  morn- 
ing. A scale  of  scarf-skin  will  form, 
which  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is 
loose,  in  order  to  enable  the  tincture 
to  act : — 

Take  of  green  Iodide  of  mercury,  gj. 

Lard,  gj. 

Mix,  and  rub  ^ on  the  head  and  back 
of  the  neck  every  night. 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  gr.  xl 
to  gr.  1. 

Compound  essence  of  sarsa- 
parilla, 5ss  to  5j. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  oii  to 
3iij. 

Spearmint  water,  5vij. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table-spoon- 
fuls thrice  a day.  The  head  has  in 
some  rare  cases  been  tapped  by  means 
of  the  ordinary  trocar,  and  the  opera- 
tion has  been  followed  by  a complete 
recovery,  but  it  is  not  one  which  could 
possibly  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of 
any  one  but  a practical  surgeon. 


Sect.  4. — ^Treatment  op  the  Chbonto 

Diseases  of  the  Blood,  and  of  thb 

Vessels  which  cont..un  it. 

Sob-Sect.  A. — Blood  Diseases, 

1085.  Plethoka  (page  132)  is  not 
seldom  met  with  in  the  child,  in  whom 
there  is  then  a disposition  to  make 
blood  far  too  rapidly,  as  evidenced  by 
flushed  cheeks,  head-ache,  and  other 
symptoms  detailed  at  par.  387.  In 
such  cases  the  diet  must  be  regulated, 
either  giving  no  meat  at  all,  though 
this  will  seldom  be  required,  or  else 
allowing  it  only  every  other  day,  or 
twice  a week,  as  the  necessities  of  the 
case  may  demand.  It  is  a state  not 
often  met  ivlth  in'  close  and  confined 
situations;  but  I have  more  than  once 
seen  it  in  those  rural  localities,’ where 
the  air  is  of  a bracing  character,  and 
yet,  where  the  roads  are  so  bad  as  to 
interfere  with  the  child’s  proper  exer- 
cise during  the  winter  months,  as  often 
h^pens  in  clay  districts.  Beyond  this 
regulation  of  the  food,  it  will  seldom 
be  necessary  to  do  much,  an  occasional 
aperient  being,  perhaps,  the  only  ex- 
ception, and  that  being  much  better 
omitted,  if  only  the  diet  is  strictly 
regulated  to  the  proper  scale. 

1080.  Anoemia  and  Chlohosis 
(page  132),  being  the  exact  opposites 
of  plethora,  will  require,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  precisely  reverse  treat- 
ment by  means  of  diet,  and  in  addition, 
steel  and  other  tonic  medicines  will 
generally  be  required.  As,  however, 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging 
rather  to  half-grown  girls  than  to  chil- 
dren, the  details  of  the  treatment  will 
be  found  given  in  the  next  division  of 
this  work. 

1087.  Sckofdla  (page  133)  is  more 
peculiarly  the  disease  of  childhood,  as 
when  it  makes  its  appearance  it  is 
always  developed  at  that  age,  although 
its  effects  may  be  continued  in  after- 
years.  It  wiU  be  desirable,  therefore, 
to  allude  hero  to  the  beneficial  treat- 
ment of — 

(а)  The  scrqfulous  constitution  and 
tubercidar  deposits. 

(б)  Sa-ofidous  enlargement  qf  the 
actemal  glands. 
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(c)  Mesenteric  disease. 

(d)  Scrqfalous  disease  of  the  joints. 

(e)  ScrojUlous  abscesses  in  the  cdlular 
membrane. 

(f)  Spinal  disease. 

(a)  When  the  constitution  appears 
to  be  decidedly  of  a scrofulous  charac- 
ter, as  shown  by  the  appearance  of  the 
symptoms  detailed  at  par.  393,  it  is 
especially  necessary  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  invigorate  it  in 
every  possible  way,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  that  debility  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
disease.  For  this  purpose,  the  diet 
should  be  of  the  most  nutritious  kind, 
taking  care  that  it  agrees  with  the 
stomach.  Poultry,  game,  fish,  and 
butcher’s  meat  may  all  be  allowed  in 
turn,  together  with  a fair  proportion 
of  wholesome  vegetables  and  fruit,  such 
as  .mealy  potatoes,  cauliflowers  or 
brocoli,  well-boiled  cabbages,  and  even 
occasionally  peas  and  beans,  provided 
the  stomach  is  not  particularly  squeam- 
ish and  inclined  to  be  upset  on  slight 
provocation.  With  regard  to  fruit,  a 
small  quantity  of  the  most  wholesome 
kinds  will  he  beneficial  rather  than 
otherwise,  such  as  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, ripe  apples,  especially  if  baked, 
or  pears.  Wine  or  home-brewed  malt- 
liquor  -will  often  be  of  great  service 
when  the  circulation  is  not  inclined  to 
be  irritable,  but  if  so,  it  must  not  bo 
used.  Next  to  diet  comes  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  which  should  be  continued 
as  far  and  as  long  as  is  consistent  with 
the  bodily  strength.  If  this  is  at  a 
low  ebb,  it  may  be  taken  in  a carriage, 
or  on  a horse  or  donkey,  which  last 
kind  is  often  very  beneficial.  Sea  air 
is  a well-kno^vn  curative  and  preventive 
agent  in  scrofula ; but  it  only  seems  to 
act  upon  those  who  are  submitted  to 
It  as  a change,  for  the  residents  at  the 
sea-side  are  not  more  exempt  from 
this  disease  than  are  those  similarly 
rituated  in  all  other  respects  who  dwell 
inland.  But  as  a change  it  is  invaluable, 
and  does  in  most  cases  far  more  towards 
a c^e  than  alt  other  remedies  put  to- 
gether. Sea-bathing  also  aids  greatly 
wpcciaUy  if  the  child  has  been  gral 
dually  pepared  for  the  use  of  cold 
water  by  the  hydropathic  process 


known  as  “ wet  friction”  (see  .page 
204),  or  by  the  use  of  cold  water  in 
the  ordinary  way.  If  this  has  not 
been  done,  it  wili  be  scarcely  safe  to 
commence  cold  sea-bathing  directly 
after  reaching  the  sea-side,  and  the 
better  plan  is  to  inure  the  child  gra- 
dually, by  the  adoption  of  the  tepid 
salt-bath,  gradually  lowering  the  tem- 
perature until  it  is  little  above  that  of 
the  sea.  Twice  a week  is  quite  often 
enough  at  first,  but,  as  the  strength 
increases,  the  hath  may  be  tried  every 
other  day,  and  at  last,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  warm,  a daily  plunge  will 
do  good;  but  in  no  case  should  the 
immersion  be  continued  for  more  than 
a few  minutes,  and  a mere  plunge  wiU 
almost  always  be  the  proper  extent  of 
this  kind  of  bathing.  Theclothing should 
be  warm,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  cause 
excessive  perspiration,  which  is  inju- 
rious both  from  its  lowering  effect,  and 
the  tendency  to  chill  which  it  estab- 
lishes. Flannel,  or  some  woollen  fabric, 
should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  both 
in  -winter  and  summer,  but  at  the 
latter  season  it  may  be  of  the  thinnest 
kind  which  is  manufactured.  With 
regard  to  medicine,  it  is  very  often  un- 
necessary, if  the  chUd  eats  well,  digests 
its  food,  and  passes  it  off  from  the 
bowels  properly,  -with  a due  admixture 
of  bile.  If,  however,  there  is  a failure 
in  any  of  these  particulars,  it  must  bo 
remedied  by  suitable  medicine.  Thus 
if  the  appetite  is  defective,  quinine,  or 
quinine-and-iron  will  be  of  service, 
while,  in  the  case  of  a weak  digestion, 
some  stomachic,  such  as  gentian,  or 
cascarilla,  or  valerian,  will  be  more 
proper.  If,  moreover,  the  bowels  do  not 
act,  rhubarb  -will  be  found  to  weaken 
less  than  any  other  aperient  medicine, 
or  sometimes  castor-oil,  or  olive-oil  in 
delicate  children,  will  have  the  desired 
effect.  Steel  often  acts  as  a charm, 
especially  when  combined  with  qui’ 
idne  where  there  is  a failure  of  the  appe- 
tite, or  -with  valerian  and  ammonia 
when  the  stomach  is  deficient  in  tone, 
and  the  system  in  general  is  at  a low 
ebb.  Should  the  liver  be  inclined  to 
bo  torpid,  mercury  must,  if  possible, 
be  avoided,  and  ipecacuanha  with  rhu- 
barb, given  in  its  stead.  The  iodide  of 
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potassium  is  supposed  to  have  a specific 
effect  in  tliis  disease,  especially  when 
combined  ivith  sarsaparilla ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tliat  it  has  great 
power  in  reducing  the  enlargements  of 
the  glands,  which  often  show  them- 
selves ; but  whether  it  acts  beneficially 
on  the  system  in  scrofula  is  not  so 
clear.  If  iodine  is  given  at  all  it 
should  be  in  the  form  of  iodide  of 
iron,  which  is  generally  prescribed  in 
the  shape  of  the  sjwup  made  with  that 
drug.  Cod-liver  oil  is  found  to  do 
great  good  in  scrofula,  when  there  is 
considerable  emaciation,  with  a defec- 
tive appetite,  and  great  irritability  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  In  such  case, 
especially  if  combined  with  steel,  it 
will  often  re-establish  the  healtli  in  a 
wonderfully  short  time.  The  following 
prescriptions  may  be  found  useful : — 

Take  of  Citrate  of  quinine  and  iron, 
gr.  xl  to  1. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  3iij- 
Tincture  of  cardamoms,  5ss. 
Syrup  of  orange-peel,  5ss. 
■yVater,  5vij. 

Mix,  and  give  a table-spoonful  three 
times  a day,  with  a dessert-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice,  or  in  older  children  double 
the  quantity  of  each ; 

Or,  take  of— 

Wine  of  iron,  3 to  3ij- 
Compound  tincture  of  vale- 
rian, 3vj  to  ?i. 

Water,  5vij. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table- 
^oonfuls  three  times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  3ss 
to  3j. 

Infusion  of  orange-peel,  oj. 

Mix,  and  give  as  a draught  two  or 
three  times  a day ; 

Or,  add  to  the  last  draught  from  ci 
to  3iv  of  cod-liver  oil ; 

Or,  give  the  cod-liver  oil  alone,  or 
with  some  infusion  of  cloves  ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Iodide  of  potassium,  3ss. 
Compound  essence  of  sarsa- 
parilla, 5vj. 


Compound  tincture  of  Lark, 
3iv. 

Peppermint  water,  Jvisa. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls three  times  a day,  when 
there  is  a tendency  to  enlarged  glands 
or  joints  i 

Or,  take  of — 

Infusion  of  gentian,  Sviss. 

Infusion  of  rhubarb,  2j. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms,  5ss. 

Liquor  of  potass,  3iss  to  5ij- 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls  three  times  a day,  when 
the  stomach  is  weak  and  the  appetite 
bad,  with  a moist  but  slightly  furred 
tongue.  If  tubercles  are  developed  in 
the  lungs,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  abso- 
lute softening  attended  with  cough, 
it  is  better  to  attend  to  the  general 
healtli,  and  leave  them  alone.  Counter- 
irritants  may  be  tried  if  there  is  the 
slightest  evidence  of  softening  going  on ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  w’hether  they 
are  not  likely  to  set  them  going  when 
they  are  torpid,  and  so  their  use  is,  at 
all  events,  a measure  of  very  doubtful 
efiicacy.  When  tubercles  are  soften- 
ing, the  disease  is  to  be  treated  at  all 
ages  alike,  and  the  reader  is  referred 
for  this  to  the  next  book. 

(&)  Scrofulous  enlargement  of  the 
external  glands  may  occur  in  the  neck, 
or  in  the  groin,  or  sometimes  even 
m the  armpit.  The  best  remedy 
consists  in  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health,  but  sometimes  they  are 
far  advanced  before  their  state  is  dis- 
covered, and  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  matter  in 
them,  which  as  they  are  in  a very 
visible  part  when  the  neck-glands  are 
enlarged,  will  often  leave  a very  ugly 
scar,  and  particularly  if  allowed  to 
burst  instead  of  being  opened  arti- 
ficially by  means  of  a small  incision. 
Hot  meat-brine  and  strong  salt-and- 
water  make  excellent  local  applica- 
tions, having  a tendency  to  prevent 
these  glands  from  coming  forward, 
though  not  to  be  depended  on  fully  if 
they  are  very  tender  and  enlarged,  and 
especially  if  the  skin  is  already  red, 
and  adherent  t,o  th(j  glands  beneath  it. 
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Poultices  made  of  sea-weed,  by  boiling 
it  for  two  or  three  hours  in  sea-water, 
are  an  excellent  remedy,  and  may  be 
applied  by  night,  if  not  both  at  that 
time  and  during  the  day,  which  is  stiU 
better.  Sometimes  a plaster  made  as 
follows  will  be  the  best  remedy ; but 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  when  it  is  once 
applied  it  is  dilBcult  to  judge  of  the 
best  time  for  opening  the  abscess,  if  it 
should  form : — 


Take  of  the  plaster  of  ammoniacum 
with  mercury,  and 
Opium  plaster,  equal  parts. 

And  spread  on  leather  of  the  size 
suited  to  cover  the  enlarged  glands. 
This  is  to  be  kept  constantly  on,  and 
gives  great  relief  from  the  pain  which 
sometimes  attends  upon  these  suppu- 
rating glands.  If  the  matter  is  appa- 
rent from  the  sensation  of  fluctuation 
which  is  felt,  the  sooner  it  is  let  out 
the  better,  provided  the  neck-glands 
are  attacked ; but  in  the  groin  or  arm- 
pit  tbe  above  plaster  may  be  kept  on 
until  the  abscess  bursts,  and  then  the 
matter  may  be  allowed  to  escape  by 
just  raising  the  lower  edge  of  the 
plaster  and  replacing  it.  They  -»vill 
last  about  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  and 
are  far  the  most  manageable  applica- 
tions in  such  cases,  being  less  cumber- 
some than  poultices,  and  aflbrding 
more  relief  than  water- dressing.  This 
last  remedy  is,  however,  more  appli- 
cable to  the  neck,  as  it  allows  of  a daily 
inspection  of  the  progress  of  the  sup- 
pmation,  and  is  easily  kept  on  by 
means  of  a handkerchief  round  the 
throat.  If  the  abscess  is  opened  by 
thrusting  a small  lancet  into  it,  a small 
piece  of  Imt  must  be  passed  into  the 
opening,  or  it  will  close  in  twenty-four 
houre;  but  by  doing  this,  and  re- 
placing it  daily  after  squeezing  out 
the  matter,  in  the  course  of  a short 
time,  the  abscess  is  healed  and  there  is 
no  further  trouble.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  once  the  skin  is  allowed  to 
become  so  thin  as  to  break  of  itself,  the 
abscess  is  converted  into  an  open  ulcer  of 
a most  unhealthy  character,  and  there 
ts  the  greatest  difficulty  in  eflecting  its 
^nulation  by  any  means ; while  after 
ftli  the  care  which  can  bo  taken,  thcBo 


must  necessarily  be  a puckered  scar, 
from  the  loss  of  substance  which  has 
taken  place.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  the  artificial  opening  is  advocated, 
and  the  earlier  it  is  done,  the  less  pro- 
bability there  is  of  a permanent  dis- 
figurement, because  the  skin  is  entire, 
and  there  is  no  actual  loss  of  substance 
beneath  it.  The  best  dressing  for 
these  abscesses  while  discharging,  or 
for  an  open  scrofulous  sore,  is  the 
ointment  of  nitric  oxide  of  mercury 
spread  on  lint,  and  kept  in  its  place  by 
narrow  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  soap 
plaster  not  adhering  sufficiently  for 
the  purpose. 

(c)  Diseased  Mesenteric  Glands  (page 
137),  sometimes  called  decline,  or  ab- 
dominal consumption,  wiU  demand  a 
diet  of  a much  more  mild  and  soothing 
kind  than  in  any  other  form  of  scrofula. 
It  is  here  that  cod-liver  oil  is  especially 
usieful,  as  it  offers  exactly  what  is  re- 
quired and  nothing  more.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  stomach  will  bear  this 
remedy,  it  should  be  administered  in 
as  fuU  doses  as  it  can  be  borne.  Jt 
will  generally  be  found  to  act  gently 
on  the  bowels,  so  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  for  aperients,  which  are  other- 
wise almost  always  required ; though, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  sometimes 
diarrhoea,  which  must  then  be  checked 
by  chalk,  and  even  sometimes  by  opium 
in  addition.  Together  ivith  the  oil,  a 
light  farinaceous  kind  of  diet  must  be 
persisted  in,  and  on  no  account  should 
solid  animal  food  be  allowed,  as  its  pre- 
sence in  the  stomach  only  irritates  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  its  absorption 
through  the  glands  increases  their  ten- 
dency to  enlargement  and  congestion. 

If  the  Uver  refuses  to  act,  small  doses 
of  mercury-with-chalk  must  be  given; 
but,  if  possible,  the  stomach  should  be 
kept  clear  of  medicine,  always  except- 
ing the  cod-liver  oil,  which  acts  more 
as  an  alnnent  than  as  a mere  drug. 
Counter-irritation  by  iodine,  in  the  form 
of  the  tincture  or  the  iodide  of  mercury, 
will  afford  relief,  partly  by  its  deriva- 
tive powers,  and  partly  by  means  of 
the  absorption  of  the  drug  into  the 
blood.  The  use  of  the  hydropathic 
compress  ^ar.  082  a)  is  said  to  be  of 
great  service  in  this  disease ; but  os  I 
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have  never  seen  it  tried,  I cannot 
speak  from  personal  experience,  though 
I have  certainly  seen  one  case  in  which 
great  benefit  had  been  derived  from 
the  treatment  by  this  process  some 
time  previously  to  its  coming  under 
my  observation. 

(il)  Scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints 
(see  page  138)  must  be  treated  partiy 
on  the  general  principles  alluded  to  at 
(a),  and  partly  by  local  means,  which 
consist  chiefiy  in  counter-irritation  and 
the  application  of  remedies,  which  act 
specifically  by  producmg  absorption. 
The  most  common  of  all  is  disease  of 
the  hip-joint,  which  is  also  the  most 
unmanageable,  and  particularly  by 
domestic  treatment,  as  there  is  always 
a great  obscurity  in  the  symptoms, 
while  the  question  constantly  arises, 
whether  local  depletion  by  leeches  will 
do  more  harm  constitutionally  than  it 
will  do  good  locally,  by  lowering  the 
inflammation  of  the  joint.  At  first  it 
is  mostly  ijrudent  to  use  leeches  once 
or  twice  ; but  unless  the  pain  is  great, 
together  with  high  fever  and  other 
symptoms  which  encourage  the  ab- 
straction of  blood,  it  is  seldom  prudent 
to  persevere  wth  their  employment. 
Blisters  and  issues  are  far  more  per- 
manently beneficial,  and  as  they  only 
remove  the  serum  of  the  blood  without 
its  red  globules,  which  are  already  too 
scanty  in  scrofula,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  unobjectionable  in  every 
way.  The  tincture  of  iodine,  applied 
with  the  brush  all  over  the  outside  of 
the  hip-joint,  is  very  useful  when  the 
first  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  the 
case  assumes  a chronic  appearance ; but 
tlie  great  point  is  to  keep  up  the  plan  of 
counter-irritation  for  mouths  together, 
without  intermission,  so  as  to  tire  out 
the  disease,  and  prevent  the  chance  of 
its  return,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  The 
joint  should  be  rested  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  which  compels  the  adop- 
tion of  the  couch,  and  prevents  all 
exercise,  whether  active  or  passive, 
unless  a recumbent  carriage  can  be  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  of  this  kind  of 
exercise  without  the  slightest  risk  of 
Injury.  Next  to  the  hip-joint  iu  im- 
portance come  the  knee  and  the  ankle. 


both  of  which  may,  however,  be  treated 
without  absolutely  resting  the  whole 
body,  by  means  of  various  mechanical 
appiiances,  which  tvill  prevent  motion 
in  these  joints.  As  in  the  hip,  so 
also  here,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  allay  inflammation,  which  some- 
times requires  leeches,  but  these  may 
often  be  dispensed  wth,  and  blisters 
or  -iodine  may  at  once  bo  applied. 
Issues  create  rather  too  great  a drain 
upon  the  system  to  be  borne  in  decided 
scrofula,  so  that  they  are  somewhat 
objectionable  in  these  diseases  of  the 
joints,  and  the  preference  must  bo 
given  to  blisters,  and  especially  to  the 
counter-irritation  by  iodine.  The  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury,  made  into  an  oint- 
ment in  the  proportion  of  5i  to  Ij  or 
Ijss  of  lard,  will  often  serve  the  double 
jjurpose  of  counter-irrritation  and  ab- 
sorption by  the  specific  powers  of  the 
two  remedies  combined  in  it.  It  gives 
considerable  pain,  especially  if  any  part 
of  the  thin  skin  at  the  bends  of  the 
joints  is  touched  by  it.  Tlie  best  plan 
is  to  smear  it  on  lightly,  and  then 
cover  it  over  with  carded  cotton,  oil- 
sUk,  and  a bandage,  or  sometimes 
pressure  by  means  of  soap-plaster 
equally  applied  over  the  whole  joint 
will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  keep- 
ing it  at  rest  and  affording  support 
and  pressure  at  the  same  time.  But 
this  requires  considerable  tact  and 
skill,  or  more  harm  than  good  will  bo 
done.  If  matter  forms  about  the 
joints,  the  sooner  it  is  let  out  the 
better,  as  othenvise  it  is  apt  to  burrow 
among  the  tendons  and  muscles,  and 
thus  form  long  sinuses,  which  are 
afterwards  most  difficult  to  heal.  Mer- 
cury and  camphor,  imited  together  in 
an  ointment,  form  a very  celebrated 
remedy  in  Indolent  scrofulous  swellings 
of  the  joints,  and  was  much  used  by 
the  well-kno^vn  surgeon,  Mr.  John 
Scott,  by  whose  name  it  is  now  known 
as  “ Scott’s  ointment but  it  is  not,  I 
think,  equal  in  its  effects  to  that  men- 
tioned above.  The  proportions  are  as 
follows : — 

Take  of  Soap  cerate. 

Strong  mercurial  ointment,  % Jj. 

Powdered  camphor,  5j. 
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Mix.  This  is  spread  on  lint  and  adapted 
to  the  joint ; after  which  soap-plaster 
is  put  on  evenly,  and  over  that  mill- 
board splints  softened  with  hot  water, 
and  kept  in  their  place  by  a bandage. 

(e)  Scrofulous  Abscesses  in  the  cellular 
membrane  may  occur  in  any  part  of 
the  body  (see  page  138).  Their  pro- 
gress is  so  slow  as  often  to  lead  to  the 
belief  by  inexperienced  persona  that 
they  do  not  contain  matter  at  all,  but 
on  opening  them  this  error  will  be 
discovered.  If  allowed  to  burst,  they 
attain  an  enormous  size,  and  therefore 
it  is  advisable  to  empty  them  artificially 
as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  It  is 
very  important  to  exclude  the  air 
from  them,  and  for  this  reason  the  plan 
is  adopted  of  drawing  the  skin  on  one 
side  before  the  lancet  is  inserted,  so 
that  the  opening  in  the  skin  does  not 
coincide  with  that  in  the  walls  of  the 
abscess  when  the  hand  is  removed, 
after  squeezing  out  the  contents  of 
the  abscess.  The  only  objection  to 
this  method  is,  that  it  requires  a re- 
petition of  the  incision,  as  the  matter 
cannot  be  withdrawn  daily,  inasmuch 
as  the  opening  heals  at  once,  but  it  is 
a less  evil  than  that  produced  by  the 
admission  of  air,  and  is  found  to  be  the 
proper  way  of  treating  these  indolent 
collections  of  matter.  In  this  way, 
what  are  called  psoas  and  lumbar  ab- 
scesses (page  139)  are  always  opened, 
and,  in  fact,  all  laj-ge  abscesses  of  a 
scrofulous  nature.  They  must  not  be 
suffered  to  fill  again  as  completely  as 
before,  but  each  time  of  opening  them 
they  should  be  less  full  than  at  first,  so 
that  at  last  it  may  be  hoped  they  will 
disappear,  or  if  very  small,  they  may 
be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

(/)  Spinal  disease  of  a scrofulous 
character,  which  it  generally  is,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  within  the  scope 
of  domestic  treatment,  inasmuch  as 
it  almost  always  demands  a certain 
amount  of  mechanical  contrivance.  In 
the  early  stages,  however,  much  may  be 
done  to  obviate  further  mischief,  and 
remove  that  which  has  already  been 
done,  by  means  of  friction  by  the 
hand,  and  partial  rest  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  Jn  curvature  from 
rickets  (par.  407),  constitutional  treat- 


ment will  be  the  only  means  prac- 
ticable by  the  mother ; though  here 
instrumental  assistance  may  some- 
times go  hand-in-hand  with  strength- 
ening measures,  and  will  effect  great 
improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  spine.  Air  and  carriage-exercise 
are  all-important  in  bracing  the  body, 
and  therefore  the  child  must  be  allowed 
to  go  abroad,  so  that  the  mechanical 
means  to  be  adopted  must  bo  such  as 
to  allow  of  its  doing  so.  Here,  how- 
ever, there  is  the  misfortime  that  all 
the  bones  of  the  body  are  soft  and 
yielding,  so  that  it  is  not  safe  to  make 
pressure  upon  any,  in  order  to  rectify 
curvatures  of  the  spine.  Hence,  the 
only  plan  left  is  to  arrange  a portable 
couch  upon  which  the  child  may  be 
laid,  and  perhaps  some  slight  means 
may  be  adopted  of  extending  the  spine, 
by  means  of  pulleys  attached  to  the 
limbs,  but  this  must  all  be  left  to  the 
skin  of  the  mechanist,  who  alone  can 
be  expected  to  accomplish  the  task. 
When  curvature  arises  from  weakness  of 
the  muscles  (par.  408),  friction  affords  a 
most  valuable  remedy,  and  should  be 
diligently  practised  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  the  alteration  from  the 
straight  line  has  been  discovered.  It 
has  been  mentioned  at  page  139  that, 
in  all  lateral  curvatures,  there  are  two 
bends  or  curves,  and  these  must  be 
carefully  studied  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  method  of  rubbing.  For 
instance,  we  will  suppose  that  the 
a curve  is  as  represented  by  the 
following  diagram,  in  which 
/ the  left  shoulder  would  be 
• prominent,  and  the  left  hip 
d\  b higher  than  the  right.  Here 
■;  the  friction  should  be  em- 
ployed along  the  muscles  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  spine,  from' 
c a tod  and  h to  c, — that  is  to 
say,  on  the  outside  of  the 
a curves  of  the  spine,  and  not 
along  their  inside  edges.  Con- 
sequently,  from  a to  b and 
/ from  d to  c must  bo  omitted 
d;  b from  the  friction.  But  should 
: the  curve  be  the  reverse,  as 

shown  in  the  next  diagram, 

*'  namely,  when  the  right 

0 shoulder  is  prominent,  and 
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the  right  hip  raised,  then  the  friction 
will  be  employed  from  a to  6,  and 
from  d to  c;  while  the  two  masses 
of  muscle  from  a to  d,  and  from  h 
to  c wiU  be  left  out  of  the  rubbing, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  already  too  much 
contracted,  and  do  not,  therefore,  re- 
quire the  stimulation  which  friction 
affords,  but  rather  relaxation.  The 
hand  should  be  pressed  well  into 
the  muscles,  and  not  merely  applied 
to  the  skin,  so  that  they  should  be 
stimulated  by  pressure  as  weU  as  by 
the  extra  circulation  produced  in  the 
skin  itself.  This  friction  is  to  be 
kept  up  for  at  least  a quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a time,  and  must  also  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a day  at 
regular  periods,  after  which  the  body 
should  be  laid  at  full-length  on  the 
back  upon  a rug  or  firm  mattrass, 
without  pillow  or  other  support  to  the 
head.  If  the  mattrass  is  used,  it  should 
be  placed  on  the  ground,  or  on  a lath- 
bed,  and  not  upon  sacking,  which 
yields  too  much,  and  allows  of  a curve 
in  the  body,  which  is  especially  to  be 
avoided.  This  recumbent  position  must 
be  maintained  for  an  hour,  or  in  slight 
cases  half  that  time  will  do,  after  which 
walking  exercise  may  be  allowed ; but 
there  should  be  no  more  sitting  than  is 
absolutely  required  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  indispensable  scholastic 
duties,  such  as  ivriting  or  music,  &c., 
and  even  these  must  be  sacrificed  in  bad 
cases.  By  a continuance  in  this  plan 
of  treatment  for  some  months,  most 
curvatures  assume  their  natural  straight 
line,  but  sometimes  they  are  not  dis- 
covered until  the  arch  is  so  great  as  to 
defy  the  powers  of  the  muscles  alone 
to  rectify  it,  and  then  some  mechanical 
means  must  be  adopted,  consisting 
either  in  pulleys  fixed  to  a couch,  or  in 
iteel  fcrutches,  which  lift  the  shoulders 
beneath  the  armpits,  while  tliey  are  sup- 
ported from  below  by  means  of  pres- 
sure made  upon  the  hips ; at  tlie  same 
time  the  chest  is  laced  within  a corselet 
of  padded  and  stiffened  material,  wliich 
assists  in  rectifying  the  derangement  of 
sliape,  and,  in  the  course  of  some 
months,  the  most  crooked  spine  may 
be  made  straight,  though  still  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  it  so, 


since  the  pressure  upon  tlic  muscles, 
and  the  rest  which  they  dbtain,  tend 
to  weaken  their  powers,  and  to  prevent 
their  acting,  rather  than  to  brace  them 
into  increased  tone,  which  is  the  real 
object  of  all  curative  agents.  Still,  in 
very  bad  cases,  there  is  no  help  but 
this  and  the  attempt  must  be  made; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  general 
health  of  the  body  must  be  improved, 
so  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  when  the 
crutch  is  removed,  the  gain  in  general 
strength  may  have  been  so  great  as  to 
counteract  the  loss  by  the  local  treat- 
ment. After  the  removal  of  the  in- 
strument, friction  is  of  the  greatest  use, 
and  should  be  applied  on  the  same 
principles  as  is  advised  above,  guided 
by  the  cun'ature,  if  auy  slight  vestige 
of  it  remains,  or  by  a knowledge  of  its 
former  existence,  if  altogether  gone. 
Kinesipathy  and  gymnastic  exercises 
may  be  made  also  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  bracing  and  strengthening  the  spine, 
as  observed  under  the  chapter  devoted 
to  the  former,  at  page  213 ; but  I 
much  doubt,  whether  they  can  be  made 
to  serve  as  a means  of  cure,  at  all 
events  not  ivithout  a very  deep  know- 
ledge of  muscular  anatomy,  as  there  is 
great  fear  of  strengthening  the  con- 
tracted muscles  instead  of  those  which 
are  relaxed.  In  absolute  caries  of  tlie 
spine  (par.  409),  our  only  hope  is  to 
obtain  anchylosis  or  bony  union,  and 
we  have  no  chance  of  procuring  this 
without  an  angle,  so  that  the  body 
must  be  left  to  take  its  oivn  curve. 
Absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  position 
is  the  sole  agent  which  is  to  be  relied 
on,  together  with  c-uch  general  and 
bracing  remedies  as  can  be  adopted  in 
that  position.  It  is,  of  course,  doubly 
important  to  procure  fresh  country  air, 
since  exercise  cannot  be  taken  in  any 
shape.  Issues  are  generally  applied; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  do 
not  produce  more  harm  by  their  lower- 
ing effect  upon  the  general  health,  than 
tliey  do  good  locally  by  counter-irrita- 
tion. Nature  must  here  be  left  to  her 
own  resources,  only  taking  ou'c  to 
place  the  patient  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  in  reference  to  air, 
diet,  and  amusing  occupation  for  the 
mind. 
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Scb-Sect.  B. — The  Treatment  of 

Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Blood 

Vessels. 

1088.  The  only  Disease  of  this 
division  of  the  body  which  is  at  all 
peculiar  to  childhood  is  the  nwvus  or 
aneurism  by  anastomosis,  which  so 
often  is  developed  into  activity  at  this 
age.  This,  however,  has  been  already 
treated  of  at  page  278.  True  aneu- 
risms, varicose  veins,  piles,  &c.,  are 
hot  often  met  with  until  after  puberty. 

1089.  Hemorrhage,  in  its  various 
forms,  is  also  an  accident,  which  is 
common  to  all  periods  of  hfe,  and  will 
he  better  discussed  in  the  next  book. 

Sect.  5. — Treatjient  of  the  Ner- 

voDS  Diseases  of  CniLDnooD. 

1090.  Epilepsy  (see  page  147), 
though  almost  always  commencing  in 
childhood,  is  not  confined  to  it ; and 
its  treatment  will,  therefore,  fall  under 
the  next  book. 

1091.  Chorea  (page  160),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  peculiarly  a disease  of 
childhood,  being  almost  confined  to 
the  age  between  five  and  fifteen.  It 
is  highly  necessary  in  this  disease  to 
discover  the  cause,  which  is  very  com- 
monly found  to  consist  in  the  presence 
of  worms  in  the  intestines,  the  removal 
of  which  by  the  appropriate  remedies 
will  generally  suffice,  without  any 
further  treatment.  If,  however,  they 
do  not  exist,  (or  after  their  removal 
if  they  do),  the  general  health  must  be 
attended  to,  by  endeavouring  to  amend 
any  symptoms  of  disorder  in  the  func- 
tions, such  as  dyspepsia,  or  diarrhoea, 
or  spinal  irritation.  But  beyond  these 
remedial  measures,  there  seems  to  be 
some  almost  specific  power  in  certain 
tonics  of  counteracting  chorea,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  salts  of  zinc.  The  treat- 
ment will,  therefore,  consist  in  attend- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs  in  the  first  instance,  and  then, 
if  the  disease  persists,  after  they  are 
set  right,  in  giving  one  or  other  of 
the  following  remedies  which  arc 
^ven  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  found  useful.  At  the 
same  time  cold  bathing,  and  more 
especially  in  the  sea,  will  add  to  the 


strength  of  the  system,  and  will,  in 
many  cases,  be  found  almost  sufficient 
by  itself.  Hydropathy  here  also  claims 
to  be  of  great  service,  and  I believe  is 
really  beneficial  in  many  cases. 

Take  of  Wine  of  iron,  5ij. 

Compound  tinctureof  valerian, 
5vj. 

Infusion  of  valerian,  Jvij. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table-spoon- 
fuls three  times  a day; 

Or,  take  of — 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  gr.  j to  gr.  iss. 
Infusion  of  valerian,  3j. 

Mix,  and  give  two  or  three  times  a day; 
Or,  take  of — 

Citrate  of  quinine  and  iron, 
gr.  xl. 

Compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, 5vj. 

Water,  ?vij. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table-spoon- 
fuls three  times  a day; 

Or,  take  of — 

Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  ;m. 
Water,  Jj. 

Mix,  and  give  three  times  a day. 

Sect.  C. — Chronic  Disorders  of  the 
Digestive  Organs. 

1092.  The  Disorders  of  the 
Digestive  Organs  in  childliood  are 
almost  always  dependent  upon  errors 
of  diet,  and  their  treatment  must  be 
conducted  with  that  knowledge,  upon 
the  principle  of  its  amendment,  as  the 
only  legitimate  means  which  will 
serve  our  purpose.  In  after  life,  a 
change  of  diet  alone  ivill  not  always 
suffice,  because  the  stomach  has  been 
so  long  habituated  to  abuse  that  it  will 
not  recover  itself  without  extraordinary 
measures ; but  in  childhood  the  error 
cannot  have  been  of  very  long  dura- 
tion, and,  as  a rule,  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  all  kinds  of  indigestion  at 
this  age,  merely  require  to  get  rid  of 
the  immediate  cause  of  offence  by  a 
brisk  aperient,  and  then  a change  of 
diet  to  a kind  suitable  to  the  state  of 
the  child  will  almost  invariably  suffice. 

It  IS  true  that  there  are  some  excep- 
tions, ns,  for  instance,  when  a weak 
and  feeble  constitution  has  long  been 
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Blade  ■worse  by  tbe  use  of  all  kinds  of 
stimulating  and  rich  food.  Here  the 
stomach  becomes  so  irritable  that 
ordinary  plain  food  will  be  rejected, 
and  the  child  might  perhaps  sink  from 
exhaustion,  if  compelled  to  live  upon 
a plain  wholesome  fare.  In  such  a 
case,  a stomachic  medicine  may  per- 
haps be  needed,  and  at  the  same  time 
a glass  of  wine  or  malt  liquor  will  be 
useful ; but  when  the  stomach  has  been 
much  abused,  these  last  \vill  often  dis- 
agree. On  the  whole,  however,  the 
same  rules  will  apply  here  as  in  after 
life,  and  they  need  not,  therefore,  be 
repeated. 

Sect.  7. — Treatment  of  "Worms. 

1093.  At  page  157,  the  varieties  of 
worms  inhabiting  the  intestines  are 
shown  to  be  four,  viz. : — 

(а)  The  round- worm  {ascaris  lunibri- 
coides,  or  lumhricus  teres)  inhabiting 
the  small  intestines  and  stomach. 

(б)  The  short  thread-worm  (ascaris 
vermicularis)  inhabiting  the  rectum. 

(c)  The  long  thread-worm  (fricho- 
cephalits  dispar),  confined  chiefly  to  the 
coecum. 

(d)  The  tape-worms  {tcenia  solium 
and  bothriocephalus  latus),  found  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  intestines,  but 
more  especially  in  the  ileum. 

These  worms  are  all  found  both  in 
the  child  and  in  the  adult ; but  as  they 
occur  ten  times  more  frequently  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  they  may 
fairly  be  considered  here.  It  must  be 
I'emembcrcd  that  in  all  cases  of  worms 
two  things  are  to  be  done — viz.,  1st,  to 
expel  them ; and,  2nd,  to  give  tone  to 
the  mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  reproduction,  for  it  appears 
quite  clear  that  they  only  can  live 
where  there  is  a want  of  this  healthy 
condition. 

(a)  Ike  Moimdrworm  is  expelled 
more  easily  than  cither  of  the  other 
kinds.  Calomel  and  scammony  form 
the  most  usual  remedy  in  this  country, 
or  calomel  and  jalap  ; but  the  result  is 
not  always  so  satisfactory  as  might  be 
desired,  and  those  worms  sometimes 
bid  defiance  to  both.  Couhage  {doli- 
chos  pruriens)  is  very  useful,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  child ; 


but  it  has  also  in  some  instances  been 
found  to  be  equally  innocent  of  power 
in  annoying  the  worms.  The  Indian 
or  Carolina  pink  is  a most  powerful 
remedy  for  this  kind  of  worm,  and 
will  seldom  fail  to  expel  them ; but  it  is 
sometimes  apt  to  cause  colicky  pains, 
and  even  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines, though  such  an  occurrence  is,  I 
believe,  very  rare.  Still,  however 
seldom  it  may  occur,  it  ought  to  be 
known  and  guarded  against,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  give  it  to  a 
delicate  child.  Powdered  glass  and 
tin  are  also  popular  remedies  of  some 
efficacy,  but  they  are  not  fully  to  be 
depended  on.  The  areca  or  betel-nut 
has  lately  been  used  for  the  pin-pose  of 
expelling  these  worms,  and  with  the 
best  results,  but  the  cases  in  which  I 
have  known  it  used  are  too  few  to 
warrant  its  general  recommendation. 
The  following  are  the  best  formulas 
for  medicines  to  remove  the  round- 
worm  : — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  ij  to  iij. 

Powdered  jalap,  or  compound 
powder  of  scammony,  gr.  vj 
to  gr.  X. 

Mix,  and  give  in  the  morning  fasting, 
following  it  up  by  plenty  of  warm 
gruel  at  the  expiration  of  about  two 
hours. 

Or,  take  of — 

Indian  pink,  Sss. 

Boiling  water,  Oj. 

Macerate  for  one  hour,  then  strain,  aud 
give  from  a table-spoonful  (which  is 
the  dose  for  a young  child)  to  three  or 
four  ounces  (which  is  that  proper  to  a 
child  of  nine  years  of  age).  It  should 
be  given  fasting,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  an  hour  a dose  of  castor-oil  should 
bo  administered.  The  Indian  pink 
should  never  be  used  less  than  three  or 
four  times,  at  intervals  of  four  days 
between  them.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  obtaining  the  drug,  as  I 
believe  it  is  often  the  practice  to  sub- 
stitute some  other  plant  for  it. 

Or,  take  of — 

Powdered  tin,  Sss. 

TTeacle,  enough  to  form  a thick 
I mass, 
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■which  is  to  be  swallowed  in  the 
morning  on  an  empty  stomach,  and 
to  be  followed  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
or  two  by  a dose  of  castor-oil,  and 
the  free  use  of  gruel. 

(6)  Thread-worms  seldom  require 
any  internal  medicine,  since  they  may 
readily  be  reached  by  injections  per 
anum.  For  this  purpose,  turpentine 
mixed  with  oil  forms  the  best  kind  of 
liquid,  and  it  is  to  be  thrown  up  ivith 
a syringe,  -which  -will  contain  four  oz. 
at  least.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a 
young  cliild,  but  for  one  ten  years  old, 
double  the  quantity  may  be  thro\vn 
up.  The  following  is  the  formula : — 

Take  of  Spirit  of  turpentine,  5ss. 

Olive  or  linseed  oU,  5iiiss. 

Mix,  and  inject ; keeping  it  up  as  long 
as  the  bowel  null  bear  it,  by  making 
pressure  mth  a warm  cloth.  If  the 
injection  does  not  seem  to  reach  high 
enough,  an  aperient  of  calomel  and 
scammony  must  be  given,  as  ordered 
under  (a). 

(c)  The  Long  Thread-worm  is  dis- 
lodged by  calomel  and  jalap,  or  calomel 
and  scammony,  as  ordered  under  (a), 
for  the  round-worm.  It  is,  however, 
a kind  of  worm  which  appears  to  give 
very  little  annoyance;  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  its  presence  by 
any  symptoms  during  life,  and  conse- 
quently equally  a matter  of  doubt 
whether  remedies  used  for  its  expulsion 
are  successful  or  not.  Turpentine  given 
internally  most  probably  would  re- 
move it,  but  there  is  great  doubt 
whether  this  remedy  is  not  woi-se  than 
the  disease. 

(d)  For  Tape-worm  several  remedies 
are  adopted,  all  of  which  appear  to  be 
vaunted  by  their  advocates  as  perfect 
specifics,  and  yet  all  fail  in  certain 
cases,  without  the  slightest  doubt.  Tur- 
pentine may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
to  be  the  most  active  against  the 
Worm,  but  it  also  upsets  the  patient 
most  terribly,  wlien  given  in  such  a 
dose  as  to  be  really  efficacious.  Kousso, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  occasioning 
a certain  amount  of  sickness  and  dis- 
comfort is  not  very  disagreeable  in  its 
effects  upon  the  human  stomach,  but 
then  it  often  fails  in  expelling  the 
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worm;  and,  lastly,  the  oil  of  male 
fern  appears  to  act  energetically  upon 
the  worm,  and  is  not  very  injurious  to 
the  stomach  of  man.  Beyond  these 
few  remedies,  there  is  no  drug  worthy 
of  trial,  as  far  as  I know,  though  the 
pomegranate  bark  is  considered  to  be 
so  by  some  of  those  who  have  used  it. 
My  own  experience,  however,  assures 
me  that  it  is  not  of  much  service,  and 
certainly  not  nearly  so  useful  as  the 
kousso,  which  is  much  more  unobjec- 
tionable, and,  if  more  efficacious,  is 
certainly  on  that  account  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  following  are  the  several 
modes  of  using  these  remedies — taking 
care  always  to  repeat  them  at  intervals 
of  a fortnight : — 

Take  of  Powdered  kousso,  3ij  to  3iv. 

Boiling  water,  2viy  to  2x1). 

As  soon  .as  cool  enough  add  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  and  after  stirring  all  up, 
swallow  the  infusion,  -with  the  powder 
suspended  in  it.  It  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  morning,  after  fasting  at  least 
twelve  hours,  and  it  should  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  a dose  of  castor-oil  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  hours ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  3ij  to  3iv. 

Castor-oil,  3iij  to  2ss. 

Peppermint  water,  2j. 

Mix  and  shake  well  up  together,  and 
swallow.  If  this  does  not  act  fully  on 
the  bowels  in  two  or  three  hours,  give 
a full  dose  of  castor-oU,  and  plenty  of 
thin  gruel; 

Or , take  of  the  oil  of  male  fern,  min  xx 
to  XXX, 

Drop  the  quantity  on  a lump  or  two  of 
sugar,  and  give  at  once.  It  should  be 
followed  by  oil  if' it  does  not  purge 
freely ; gruel  to  work  it  oil  will  bo 
required.  It  does  not  act  so  well  on 
the  tcenia,  solium,  as  on  the  bothrio- 
cephalus  latus. 

1092.  Having  expelled  the  worms 
from  the  intestines,  it  is  next  prudent 
to  strengthen  the  stomach  so  as  to 
prevent  their  return.  For  this  pur- 
pose nothing  answers  so  well  as  steel, 
in  combination  with  a bitter,  or  with 
valerian,  which  in  itself  is  prejudicial 
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fo  -worms.  The  following  may,  there- 
fore, be  tried : — 

Taie  of  Wine  of  iron,  3ij. 

Infusion  of  valerian,  3vij. 

Tincture  of  calumha,  3vj. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls 
twice  a day. 

1094.  Hydatids,  and  the  other 
worms  enumerated  at  page  159,  are 
so  rarely  met  with,  and  so  difficuit  of 
detection  during  life,  that  it  is  quite 
useless  to  say  anything  about  their 
removal. 

Sect.  8. — Diseases  and  Accidents 

OF  THE  Eye,  Ear,  Mouth,  &c., 

incidental  to  Children. 

Sub-Sect.  A. — Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

1095.  The  Stye  is  generally  better 
left  alone,  though  when  very  large  and 
painful,  a fomentation,  with  hot  water, 
will  afford  some  relief. 

1096.  Strumous  Ophthalmia  (page 
IG'i)  may  generally  be  relieved  and 
cured  by  attention  to  the  health  of  tlie 
child  without  any  local  application ; 
and  this  last  should  seldom  be  thought 
of  by  any  but  an  experienced  oculist. 
Hut  constitutional  treatment  may  be 
attempted  by  a mother,  if  she  is  only 
satisfied  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease,  with  a fair  degree  of  proba- 
bility that  success  will  attend  upon  her 
efforts.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  see  that  the  secretions  are  in  good 
order ; and  if  the  liver  or  kidneys  are 
deficient  in  action,  the  appropriate 
remedies  must  be  used  (see  iiage  318). 
When  this  is  attended  to,  and  it  is 
found  that  there  is  no  want  of  bile 
and  of  a healthy  secretion  of  urine,  a 
tonic  treatment  must  be  adopted,  join- 
ing with  it  some  sedative,  such  as 
conium,  which  seems  to  have  almost  a 
specific  effect  in  this  disease,  or  digi- 
talis if  the  heart  is  inclined  to  be  irri- 
table. Sometimes  quinine,  and  at 
others  the  iodide  of  potassium,  seems 
to  exert  the  most  cm-ative  power ; but 
I have  generally  found  tliat  in  true 
strumous  ophthalmia  the  union  of 
quinine  and  conium  is  the  specific 
curative  agent.  If  this  combination 
docs  not  agree,  then  the  iodide  of 


potassium,  -with  sarsaparilla  and  small 
doses  of  digitalis,  will,  most  probably, 
have  the  desired  effect.  When  the 
pustules,  mentioned  at  par.  501,  make 
their  appearance,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  apply  a caustic ; but  I should 
scarcely  advise  its  being  used  without 
professional  advice,  as  it  may  possibly 
do  great  harm.  Nevertheless,  in  urgent 
cases  occurring  at  a distance  from 
surgical  aid,  it  may  be  better  to  run 
this  risk  than  allow  of  the  mischief 
extending,  which  it  wiU  sometimes 
do,  if  left  to  itself.  The  following 
remedies  are,  therefore,  enumerated, 
with  the  above  caution,  as  to  their 
application  in  practice : — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  viij. 

Extract  of  conium,  gr.  xxiv. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  eight  pUls,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  given  three  times  a day; 

Or,  to  a child  under  four  or  five  years 
of  age,  half  a pill  may  be  chopped  up 
and  given  in  jam  or  honey  ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Iodide  of  potassium,  gr.  xl. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5iss. 

Compound  essence  of  sarsa- 
parilla, 3vj. 

Tincture  of  digitalis,  3j  to  3iss. 

Mint  water,  5vij. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  table-spoon- 
fuls three  times  a day.  If  the  heart  is 
beating  quietly  with  a slow  pulse,  the 
digitalis  is  better  omitted. 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  x. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
minims  xv. 

Lard,  Sj. 

Powder  the  nitrate  very  minutely  in  a 
glass  mortar,  then  add  the  solution, 
and  mix  carefully  with  the  lard.  A 
small  piece  of  the  size  of  a grain  ol 
wheat  to  be  inserted  between  the  lids 
with  a probe  or  silver  bodkin  every 
other  day. 

1097.  Squinting,  formerly  so  com- 
mon among  children,  is  now  so  easily 
cured  by  operation,  that  its  presence 
is  comparatively  rare.  Nevertheless, 
the  operation  requires  considerable 
skill  and  practice ; and  as  it  can  never 
be  required  at  short  notice,  there  is  iio 
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excuse  for  its  performance  by  any  but 
the  practical  surgeon,  who  should  be 
consulted  as  to  the  proper  time  for  its 
adoption,  &c. 

1098.  Where  a child  is  short-sighted, 

it  should  never  be  supplied  with  glasses, 
unless  the  defect  is  so  great  as  to  occa- 
sion danger  or  great  difficulty  in  per- 
forming its  ordinary  tasks,  and  taldng 
exercise  out  of  doors.  It  is  found  that 
by  the  use  of  concave  glasses,  though 
the  cornea  does  not  become  more 
convex,  yet  the  sight  certainly  gets 
worse,  because  the  accommodating 
power  in  the  eye  is  not  caUed  into 
play.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child 
is  compelled  to  use  its  eyes  at  the 
gi-eatest  focal  distance  at  which  it  can 
make  objects  out,  this  accommodating 
power  is  educated  to  a great  extent, 
and  the  sight  becomes  gradually  im- 
proved. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  do 
this  with  a young  child,  especially  in 
prosecuting  tasks  which  are  generally 
of  themselves  unpleasant  to  it ; but  at 
a more  mature  age,  when  the  child 
can  be  reasoned  with,  and  shewn 
the  importance  of  the  object  in  view. 
It  may  be  persuaded  to  take  the  ne- 
cessary pains,  and  thus  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  a great  inconvenience, 
winch  glasses  certainly  are,  even  at 
the  best.  That  they  are  a great  boon 
to  the  short-sighted,  no  one  can  deny ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  no  one  who  has 
worn  them  would  do  so  if  he  could 
avoid  it,  and  most  people  would  gladly 
go  through  any  ordinary  course  of 
treatment  to  get  rid  of  the  inciun- 
brance.  All  that  is  needed  for  this 
purpose  is  to  strain  the  eyes  to  their 
utmost  as  to  focai  distance  for  a given 
period  during  each  day,  and  it  wiU  be 
found  that  about  one  hour  twice  in  the 
day  will  be  sufficient  for  tiie  purpose, 
thus.  In  reading  or  drawing,  or  any 
other  similar  occupation,  tlie  book  or 
paper  should  be  placed  on  a desk,  and 
an  open  sliding  frame  to  fit  the  face 
Should  be  so  arranged  above  and  in 
front,  that  tlie  face  will  be  prevented 
irom  approaching  nearer  the  board 
can  ^e  fixed 

heH?‘®‘^  The  child's 

slide  ^ “’C  ^’can'c.  the 

Bhdc  is  raised  slowly  till  the  eye  is 


unable  to  make  out  the  letters,  and 
then  being  returned  to  the  point  where 
it  is  barely  possible  to  do  so,  it  is  fixed 
there,  and  the  hour  is  passed  in  reading 
or  drawing  at  this  distance.  It  is  soon 
found  that  tlie  letters  which  at  first 
were  almost  invisible  become  gradually 
quite  clear  to  the  eye,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  hour  the  focal  distance  is  quite 
near  enough  for  reading  or  drawing 
comfortably.  It  is  seldom  desirable 
to  hasten  the  process  too  rapidly,  and 
this  distance  should  be  maintained  for 
some  days,  the  eye  by  that  time  being 
fully  accustomed  to  its  work  ; but  after 
three  or  four  days  the  frame  may 
be  raised  a quai-ter  of  an  inch,  and 
as  soon  as  this  increase  is  surmounted 
by  the  eye,  or,  if  possible,  in  three  or 
four  days  more,  another  quarter  of  an 
inch  may  be  gained,  proceeding  in  this 
slow  and  cautious  way  untU  no  further 
progress  can  be  made.  It  will  be  found 
comparatively  easy  in  most  cases  to 
increase  the  focal  distance  for  com- 
fortable reading  three,  four,  or  five 
inches,  but  beyond  this  there  is 
considerable  difficulty ; nevertheless, 
double  the  above  distance  wiii,  by 
perseverance,  be  managed,  although 
the  intervals  necessary  between  the 
shiftings  of  the  frame  may  be  months 
instead  of  days.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  when  the  focal  distance 
for  reading  is  increased  a quarter  of 
an  inch,  that  for  the  common  purpose 
of  life  is  augmented  by  yards,  or  pe"r- 
haps  m a still  greater  proportion ; so 
that,  both  for  out-door  purposes  as  well 
as  in-doors,  there  is  great  encourage- 
ment  to  make  the  effort ; and  if  care- 
fully carried  out,  with  a fuU  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  child,  it  is 
almost  always  attended  by  a share  of 
success  which  in  after-life  is  estimated 
at  a high  value. 

Sub-Sect.  B.— Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

Scrofulous  Discharge 
fro-11  the  Ear  is  described  at  page 
104  as  very  common  among  delicate 
clul^en,  mid  for  this  the  same  treat- 
ment IS  appropriate  as  has  been  de- 
scribed in  file  last  sub-section  for 
strumous  ophllialmia.  Great  clcanU- 
ness  must  be  adopted  in  reference  to 
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the  discharge,  which  is  apt  to  inflame 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  if  allowed  to 
accumulate  and  run  down  over  its 
skin.  Counter-irritation  will  sometimes 
do  good,  by  applying  a small  blister 
behind  the  ear ; but  the  discharge 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  any  great 
extent,  or  the  drain  on  the  system  will 
do  harm.  A wash  of  the  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda  may  be  useful,  but 
it  must  not  be  injected  into  the  ear 
with  any  force;  a piece  of  sponge 
being  the  proper  vehicle  for  its  inser- 
tion into  the  passage  by  squeezing  it 
gently.  The  wash  is  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Solution  of  chlorinated  soda, 
5U- 

Eose  water,  Svj. 

Mix,  and  make  a wash  fbr  the  ear. 

1100.  If  the  ear-ache  is  decidedly  of 
a nervous  character  (par.  619),  a piece 
of  tobacco  may  be  soaked  in  warm 
water  for  a few  minutes,  and  then 
rolled  into  a mass  and  inserted  into 
the  ear,  or  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  inserted  on  a piece  of  cotton. 
Chloroform  is  too  stimulating  an  appli- 
cation to  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Laurel  leaves  scalded  and  pounded  in 
a mortar  will  often  give  relief  if  ap- 
plied as  a poultice  to  the  whole  ear, 
part  being  pushed  well  into  the  passage. 

1101.  Should  a Bead,  Pea,  or 
other  foreign  body  be  passed  into  the 
passage  to  the  ear  by  the  child,  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  its  ivith- 
drawal.  It  generally  happens  that  it 
is  large  enough  to  fiU  the  whole 
canal,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
pass  an  ear-pick  or  other  instru- 
ment by  the  side  of  it,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  it  is  pushed  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  passage 
until  it  lies  closely  against  the  drum, 
in  which  it  soon  establishes  severe 
inflammation  and  pain.  The  skilful 
Burgeon  will  probably  be  able  to  effect 
its  removal  by  the  use  of  forceps,  but 
the  prudent  mother  wiU  avoid  making 
the  attempt  when  she  knows  that, 
even  in  the  hands  of  an  educated 
surgeon,  the  drum  has  been  destroyed, 
and  the  small  bones  of  the  car  have 
been  brought  away  Instead  of  the 
foreign  body,  which  has  been  pushed 


into  their  proper  place.  Warm  water 
and  an  ear-syringe  constitute  the  only 
means  which  should  be  attempted,  and 
by  their  aid,  if  employed  in  a proper 
manner,  and  persevered  in  for  a suffi> 
cient  time,  the  object  will  generally  be 
attained.  The  pipe  used  should  be 
small,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
allow  of  the  IVee  escape  of  the  water 
by  its  side,  the  mistake  being  often 
made  of  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
canal  with  a large  pipe,  and  thus  the 
force  is  exerted  upon  the  pea  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  it  is  driven  in- 
wards instead  of  being  brought  out  by 
a free  back-current  of  the  water.  Be- 
fore making  any  attempt  to  remove 
the  foreign  body,  it  should  be  clearly 
ascertained  that  one  is  present,  as  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  depend  upon  a 
child's  account  of  its  being  there.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
eye  cannot  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
passage  unless  the  curve  in  it  is  re- 
moved, which  can  be  done  almost 
entirely  by  taking  hold  of  the  ear  and 
drawing  it  upwards  and  backwards, 
when  the  drum  may  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  about  an  inch  from  the  surface, 
if  nothing  intervenes.  If  it  is  found 
impracticable  to  remove  the  pea  by 
water,  and  no  surgical  aid  is  at  hand, 
it  is  far  better  to  allow  it  to  remain  in 
the  ear,  than  to  attempt  any  other 
mode  of  getting  it  out.  In  a few  days 
it  will  most  probably  cause  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  passage,  and  ^vill  be  coated 
noth  a thin  wax,  which  ^rill  facilitate 
its  extraction,  and  also  defend  the  drum 
from  any  injury  which  it  may  occasion. 
Another  attempt  may  then  be  made 
wdth  water  and  the  syringe,  and,  in. 
process  of  time,  by  perseverance  it  is 
almost  sure  to  be  effectual.  A piece  of 
slate-pencil  is  the  most  angular  sub- 
stance likely  to  be  introduced,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to  re- 
move, as  well  as  the  most  likely  to 
injure  the  ear ; it  should  therefore  be 
suffered  to  remain  ^vithout  disturbance 
for  a few  days,  if  it  cannot  easily  bo 
removed  by  the  water  at  once. 

Sub-Sect.  C. — Diseases  of  the  Nose. 

1102.  Bleeding  from  the  Nose 
occurs  so  frequently  among  children, 
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that  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a disease, 
unless  it  assumes  n more  than  usually 
formidable  aspect,  and  the  amount  of 
blood  lost  is  dangerous  to  iife.  If  the 
bleeding  merely  arises  from  an  over- 
abundance of  blood  in  the  body,  no 
interference  is  necessary,  beyond  the 
appiication  of  cold  water  to  the  face, 
or  a piece  of  cold  metal  to  the  back, 
while  the  body  of  the  child  is  supported 
erect.  If,  however,  the  bleeding  ap- 
pears to  be  from  some  other  cause, 
such  as  internal  congestion,  or  the  pecu- 
liarity called  a hemorrhagic  diathesis 
(see  page  145),  it  will  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  more  powerful  remedies. 
These  consist  of  three  kinds— 1st,  the 
appliMiion  of  cold;  2nd,  that  of 
styptics;  and  3rd,  the  mechanical phig- 
ffiny  of  the  nostrils,  by  which  the  flow 
is  absolutely  stopped. 

(а)  Cold  water  may  be  used  freely 
by  pouring  it  over  the  head  and  face 
from  a watering  pot,  or  by  dashing  it 
in  the  face  from  a basin.  Nothing  has 
more  power /or  a time  than  a stream 
of  cold  water  poured  down  the  back ; 
but,  for  this  purpose,  the  child  must 
be  stripped  and  placed  in  a tub ; and, 
unfortunately,  the  subsequent  reaction 
is  so  great  as  often  to  bring  on  the 
bleeding  again  as  badiy  as  ever.  But 
the  use  of  coid  water  to  the  head  ana 
face  may  be  maintained  for  some  hours, 
and,  indeed,  on  every  fresh  outbreak, 
so  that  by  persevering  with  it  the  bleed- 
ing may  generally  be  controlled. 

(б)  Alum  dissolved  in  water,  and 
drawn  or  “smiled”  up  into  the  nostrils 
from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  stops  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose ; or,  the  leaves  of 
matico  may  be  dried  and  used  as  snuif, 
or  they  may  be  steeped  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  infusion  used  like  the  alum 
water,  mentioned  above. 

(c)  Plugging  the  nostrils  is  performed 

by  pacing  an  elastic  tube,  containing 
a string  in  it,  through  the  nostril 
down  into  the  throat,  when  the  string 
is  laid  hold  of  by  a pair  of  forceps  and 
Drought  into  the  mouth,  while  the 
tube  18  withdra^vn,  leaving  the  string 

mouth^^i!?'^  hanging  out  of  the 
To  « I’f  nostril, 

lint  fi  t-*  ^ ‘'I®  n small  pad  of 

lint  is  tied,  and  then  it  is  drawn  through 


the  mouth  against  the  back  of  the 
cavity  of  the  nose,  where  it  is  held  by 
a plug  of  the  same  material,  which  is 
pushed  firmly  into  the  nostril  from 
before,  and  to  which  the  string  is 
made  fast.  If  the  bleeding  is  from 
both  nostrils,  this  operation  must  be 
repeated  a second  time,  but  very  often 
one  TOll  suffice.  After  a few  days, 
when  the  irritation  of  the  blood  and 
of  the  plugs  causes  a discharge  of 
offensive  matter,  the  whole  may  be 
removed,  and  the  bleeding  very  seldom 
returns ; but  the  operation  is  not  a 
very  easy  matter,  and  should  not  be 
attempted  by  the  amateur,  excepting 
in  urgent  cases  at  a distance  from 
surgical  aid. 

1103.  Beans,  Peas,  and  other  foreign 
bodies,  when  they  are  pushed  into  the 
nostrils  by  the  child,  may  be  removed 
with  much  more  facility  and  with  less 
danger  than  in  the  ear,  by  the  use  of  a 
scoop  of  tmy  kind,  such  as  that  used  for 
marrow  at  the  dinner-table,  if  at  hand, 
or  any  similar  instrument.  If  firmly 
impacted  in  the  nose,  they  may  gene- 
rally be  forced  backwards  into  the 
throat,  when  they  are  either  swallowed, 
or  are  brought  out  through  the  mouth! 

1104.  The  ordinary  discharge 
from  the  nose  of  the  child,  called  “.a 
cold  in  the  head,”  is  better  left  to 
nature  to  effect  a cure,  which  will 
almost  always  occur  sooner  or  later. 

Sub-Sect,  B. — Diseases  of  the 
Mouth. 

1105.  Hare-lip  has  already  been 
alluded  to  at  page  278,  as  requiring 
surgical  aid.  Banul.-v.  also  (par.  529) 
wliich  is  chiefly  confined  to  this 
period  of  life,  occurs  in  a part  which 
requires  some  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
m order  to  guard  against  injury  of 
the  vessels.  Tlie  treatment  of  it  is 
very  simple  in  theory,  consisting  in  the 
passing  of  a thread  through  it  in  the 
lorra  of  a seton ; but,  in  practice,  this 
IS  not  so  easy,  as  the  instant  the  thin 
wa  Is  are  pricked,  the  saliva  escapes, 
and  the  whole  swelling  subsides. 

1100.  Cancrum  Oris  (page  165)  is 
a disease  of  debility  which  occurs 
chiefly  among  children  in  to^v^ls,  who 
are  brought  up  imder  the  disadvantages 
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of  a confined  situation  and  bad  food. 
The  treatment  in  such  cases  must  be 
partly  constitutional,  with  a view  of 
correcting  the  debility  or  the  disordered 
condition  of  the  secretions ; and  partly 
local,  intended  to  cause  the  sloughing 
to  stop  by  stimulating  the  vessels  to  a 
healthy  action.  Sulphate  of  copper 
(Mue-sUme)  may  safely  be  tried  as  a 
local  application,  rubbing  it  freely  into 
the  edge  of  the  sore,  but  not  allowing 
it  to  extend  far  beyond.  Lunar  caustic 
may  also  be  used,  with  some  little  risk 
only  of  going  too  far  and  acting  on 
the  sound  structures  beyond  what  is 
necessary;  but  it  is  certainly  not  ad- 
visable to  adopt  either  of  these  remedies, 
if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  surgical  as- 
sistance. The  constitutional  treatment 
consists  in  the  use  of  bark,  or  steel  and 
valerian,  as  follows ; — 

Take  of  Decoction  of  bark,  .Ixj. 

Compound  tincture  of  bark,  5j. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Wine  of  iron,  SU- 
Compound  tincture  of  vale- 
rian, 3vj. 

Mint  water,  5vij. 

Mi.x,  and  give  one  or  two  table-spoon- 
ftUs  three  times  a day. 


HOC*.  TnuDsn  (aphtha)  is  an  erup- 
tion of  small  white  specks  which 
appear  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth, 
and  especially  on  the  tongue.  They 
soon  loosen  in  the  centre,  and  dis- 
charge a thick  mucus.  Sometimes 
there  are  large  patches  of  a loose 
ragged  membrane,  which  are  gray,  or 
a dull  white,  or  even  reddish  in  colour. 
Very  often  the  disease  extends  down 
the  throat,  and  there  is  pain  in  swal- 
lowing, with  difficulty  of  breathing. 
As  the  patches  fall  off,  the  mucous 
membrane  shews  itself  of  a bright  red 
colour,  and  looks  raw  and  inflamed. 
The  disease  is  most  common  in  early 
infancy,  but  is  occasionally  met  \vith 
in  after-life  ; it  is  a symptom  of  gastric 
inflammation.  Tlie  treatment  consists 
in  giving  very  mild  aperients,  such  as 
castor-oil,  or  manna,  or  magnesia,  with 
such  diet  as  shall  soothe  the  parts, 
namely  arrowroot,  or  barley-tea,  or 
linseed-tea.  As  a local  application, 
either  of  the  following  may  be  tried, 
using  them  by  means  of  a brush,  or  on 
the  end  of  the  finger : — 

Take  of  Borax,  3ss. 

Honey,  Sss. — Mix. 

Or,  take  of — 

Chlorinated  solution  of  soil, 

5ij. 

Honey,  Sss. — Mix. 
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BOOK  III. 

THE  DOMESTIC  TKACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY  IN 

THE  ADULT. 


CHAP.  I— ON  N1 

1107.  The  Nursing  op  Adults  in 
Sickness  requires  something  more 
than  a mere  attention  to  bodily  wants, 
inasmuch  as  the  patient  is  not  at  this 
age  a mere  machine  ; and  it  will  be 
found  that  recovery  depends  almost  as 
much  upon  the  sustainment  of  hope 
and  removal  of  fear  from  the  mind, 
as  upon  the  merely  physical  remedies, 
which  are  ordered  by  a person  who 
undertakes  the  cure.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  almost  as  much  depends 
upon  the  nurse  as  upon  the  medical 
treatment ; and,  unless  there  is  some 
one  well  calculated  to  caiTy  out  the 
instructions  of  the  medical  man,  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  much  beneht  from 
them.  Some  people  are  nurses  by 
nature,  and  require  no  teaching ; while 
others  scarcely  ever  attain  even  the 
proper  mode  of  smoothing  a pillow,  or 
arranging  the  bed-clothes.  Cheerful- 
ness and  alacrity,  mthout  boisterous- 
ness, arc  the  essentials  to  success, 
especially  if  united  to  that  womanly 
sympathy  with  suffering  which  tends 
so  much  to  soften  the  hours  of  pain  or 
sickness.  Even  the  dress  should  be 
attended  to,  for  invalids  are  very  cap- 
tious and  inclined  to  find  fault  wher- 
ever there  is  an  opening  for  criticism. 
The  colours  should  be  light  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  avoiding  on  the  one 
hand  those  which  are  sombre  and 
mournful,  and  on  the  other  those 
which  are  decidedly  gaudy.  Officious- 
ness in  nursing  is  disliked  by  most 
invalids;  but  in  this  respect  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  hitting  the  happy 
medium,  some  people  preferring  to  be 
left  alone,  and  only  wanting  the  aid  of 
a nurse  when  they  find  the  necessity 
:or  It ; while  otliers,  who  are,  however, 
but  a small  minority,  are  best  pleased 
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when  they  are  constantly  being  asked 
if  they  want  anything. 

1108.  PuNCTUALlTT  in  Carrying  out 
the  medical  directions  is  a great  virtue 
in  the  nm'se,  and  should  be  carefully 
instiUed  into  her  by  those  who  engage 
her.  The  meals  and  medicines  are 
always  ordered  to  be  given  at  stated 
times ; and  in  the  severer  forms  of 
disease,  it  is  always  a good  plan  to 
write  down  the  precise  time  for  each, 
so  that  the  nurse  has  a table  to  apply 
to,  in  case  of  forgetting  her  instruc- 
tions. In  typhus  fever,  in  which  the 
convalescence  is  accompanied  by  great 
prostration  of  strength,  and  in  which 
as  much  food  as  the  stomach  will  bear 
must  be  given,  this  point  should  bo 
carefully  carried  out. 

1109.  In  Changing  Bed  or  Body 
Linen,  ther  nurse  should  take  great 
care  that  they  are  well  aired,  and, 
indeed,  almost  scorched  at  the  fire. 
Some  tact  is  often  required  to  effect 
the  change  without  fatiguing  the  pa- 
tient. In  very  bad  cases,  the  body 
linen  may  be  taken  off  and  put  on 
again  without  raising  the  body  from 
the  bed,  by  slipping  the  night-gown 
over  the  head,  and  taking  the  arms 
out,  then  rolling  the  whole  body 
towards  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  the 
foul  linen  is  left  behind,  and  may  be 
removed.  In  putting  it  on,  the  night- 
gown is  gathered  up  into  a fold  in 
front,  and  laid  upon  the  part  of  the 
bed  which  the  patient  has  just  left, 
then  rolling  her  back  again,  the  back 
lies  in  the  proper  way  upon  the  back 
of  the  goivn,  and  the  front  may  be 
lifted  over  the  head  ; after  which  it  is 
easy  to  put  the  arms  in  the  sleeves, 
and  to  pull  all  smoothly  down.  In 
order  to  change  the  imder  sheet,  a 
somewhat  sunilar  plim.  is  adopted. 

z 
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After  folding  it  in  half,  it  is  laid  upon 
the  side  of  the  bed  unoccupied  by  the 
patient,  the  upper  half  is  then  folded 
over  and  over  again  close  to  the  side, 
upon  which  the  patient  is  turned  or 
rolled ; and,  in  doing  this,  the  assis- 
tant-nurse or  housemaid  draws  the 
folded  part  of  the  sheet  smoothly  to 
the  other  side,  and  thus  the  patient  is 
restored  to  her  original  position.  Con- 
stant changing  of  the  linen  is  desirable 
in  all  diseases,  but  especially  in  fever, 
in  which,  indeed,  a daily  change  is 
often  unnecessary. 

1110.  In  Givinq  thje  Food  ordered 
for  the  invalid,  everything  ought  to  be 
scrupulously  clean,  and  arranged  witli 
some  pretensions  to  elegance.  The 
sickly  stomach  is  easily  oifended,  and  a 
dirty  cloth  or  disagreeable-looknig  fork 
or  spoon  would  easily  destroy  the 
appetite. 

1111.  The  Various  Kinds  of  Food 

SUITED  TO  THE  INVALID  are  given  at 
some  length  at  priges  240,  247,  248 ; 
and  a list  of  receipts  for  Invalid 
Drinks  will  be  found  at  pages  248, 
240,  and  260. 

1112.  Every  Good  Nurse  is  fertile 
in  expedients  to  relieve  pain  or  weari- 
ness, but  she  takes  care  that  as  far  as 
possible  they  are  successful.  If  a bed- 
chair  is  wanted  and  is  not  at  hand,  a 
common  light  chair,  turned  upside- 
down  and  placed  behind  the  back, 
answers  very  nearly  as  weU.  If  the 
patient  is  veiy  weodc,  a cord  may  be 
fastened  to  the  posts  of  a four-post 
bedstead,  or  to  a couple  of  hooks  in 
the  ceiling  if  these  are  not  used,  and 
by  the  aid  of  this  as  a fixed  point,  the 
patient  is  enabled  to  raise  himself 
whenever  he  likes  mth  much  less  diffi- 
culty than  he  would  experience  with 
the  unstable  support  of  the  nurse.  If 
it  is  desired  to  lift  a heavy  patient 
from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  another, 
the  nurse  must  get  on  the  bed  and 
stand  above  him,  and  will  thus  have  a 
good  purchase.  Sometimes  the  four 
comers  of  the  sheet  being  held  by 
four  stout  persons  standing  on  chairs, 
the  helpless  patient  is  lifted  from  the 
bed  while  it  is  shaken  and  made  com- 
fortable. At  others,  one  side  is  shaken 
up  while  the  patient  is  lying  on  the 


other,  and  afterwards  that  side  in  its 
turn  is  put  straight.  Indeed,  the 
clever  nurse  has  no  end  to  the  expe- 
dients to  which  she  may  have  recourse 
in  this  department,  remembering  al- 
ways not  to  exceed  her  province  by 
tampering  with  the  medical  treat- 
ment. 

1113.  The  Proper  Ventilation 
OF  THE  Sick-room  is  a point  of  the 
greatest  importance,  varying  in  degree 
with  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the 
time  of  year.  Sometimes  the  window 
should  be  left  open  day  and  night ; but 
this  is  not  often  safe,  and  is  only  appli- 
cable in  sultry  weather.  A draught  of 
cold  air  on  the  person  of  the  patient 
should  always  be  avoided. 

1114.  The  Amount  of  Eight  to 
be  admitted  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
wishes  of  the  patient  in  most  cases, 
though  there  are  some  where  this  rule 
would  not  be  prudent  or  practicable, 
as  in  fevers  and  other  diseases  where 
the  brain  is  affected. 

1115.  The  Degree  of  Artificial 
W ARMTH  maintained  by  a fire  is  also 
greatly  under  the  control  of  the 
patient’s  feelings,  though  these  are  not 
always  the  best  guide.  The  medical 
man,  however,  will  give  instractions 
on  this  point.  In  aU  cases,  an  even 
temperature  should  be  kept  up. 

lllG.  No  Superfluous  Furniture 
should  be  allowed  in  the  sick  room, 
and  especially  in  cases  of  fever,  where 
curtains  and  carpets  are  likely  to  hold 
the  infection,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  tlie 
disease  is  made  out.  The  bare  bed- 
stead and  imcovered  fioor  looks  un- 
comfortable, it  is  true ; but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  these  cases  there 
is  generally  a loss  of  consciousness,  and 
consequently  appearances  have  not  the 
same  power  over  the  mind  as  in  those 
diseases  where,  though  the  body  is 
lowered,  the  mind  retains  its  activity, 
and  the  senses  are  often  greatly  in- 
creased in  activity. 

1117.  Chloride  of  Lime  or  Zinc 
in  solution  destroys  the  smell  of  all 
discharges  from  the  body,  whether 
natural  or  diseased.  A spoonful  should 
be  placed  in  the  pan,  or  other  vessel, 
appointed  to  receive  them,  and  in  that 
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way  all  annoyance  to  the  nose  is  go( 
rid  of.  In  cases  of  fever,  or  other  in 
fcctious  diseases,  rags  dipped  in  a 
diluted  solution  should  he  hung  up 
about  the  room;  the  degree  of  dilution 
depending  upon  the  strength  of  the 
article  furnished,  which  is  generally 
marked  upon  the  bottle. 

1118.  After  ail  Infectious  Dis- 
tASES,  the  bedding  is  generally  sent  to 
the  upholsterer  to  be  purified,  which  is 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  lime.  A 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  may 
be  sprinkled  over  sheets  and  body- 
linen  before  washing;  but  all  foul  rags. 

&c.,  had  better  be  burnt.  If  the 
strength  of  the  solution  is  more  than 
one  part  of  that  usually  sold  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  water,  the  linen  will  be 
greatly  injured  in  strength,  but  this 
strength  will  seldom  do  much  harm. 
In  very  bad  cases,  the  walls  of  the 
room  should  be  washed  down  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  zinc, 
and  then  re-papered  or  painted. 

1119.  The  length  op  Time  during 
which  infection  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  person,  as  well  as  by  the 
bedding,  &c.,  is  alluded  to  under  the 
head  of  Contagion,  in  the  3rd  Part. 

CBA. 

OH  THE  ART  01 

Sect.  1. — Theoretical  Principles. 

1120.  Until  of  late  years  it  was 
considered  that,  in  prescribing  remedies 
for  disease,  an  extensive  combination 
of  them  into  one  mixtm'e  or  other 
* form,  *’  was  much  more  likely  to 
effect  the  purpose,  than  a simple  exhi- 
bition of  one  or  two  drugs.  It  was 
said  that  the  chance  of  relief  was 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  materials  grouped  together,  because 
“ if  one  did  not  hit,  another  would ;” 
but  in  tliis  idea  a circumstance  of  great 
importance  was  forgotten,  namely,  that 
a medicine,  when  it  “misses,”  may 
always  be  considered  to  do  something 
more,  and  is  not  to  be  calculated  as  a 
nonentity',  for,  imless  inert,  it  will 
either  do  good  or  harm;  and  as  no 
good  is  supposed  in  the  case  of  a “miss  ” 
the  harm  done  by  the  numberless  in- 
pediente  m the  old  prescriptions,  most 
of  which  might  bereckoned  on  as  faiUng 
in  their  object,  must  have  been  enough 
to  operate  seriously  on  the  bodies  of 

Sbed 
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prescriptions  as  have 
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nnthridatc,  &c.,  are  wholly  inert. 
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and  therefore  the  injury  was  not  so 
serious  as  at  first  sight  might  be  sup- 
posed ; but  still  the  principle  was  bad 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  among  so  many 
drugs,  which  had  been  the  efficacious 
or  injurious  ingredient ; and  therefore 
aU  improvement  was  prevented,  and 
the  prescription  must  be  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  rejected  or  accepted,  in  the 
same  way  as  is  too  often  the  case  in 
modem  days  -with  many  famous  re- 
ceipts. 

1121.  The  TRUE  Principle  OP  Pre- 

scRmiNG  as  few  drugs  as  possible  in 
combination,  is,  however,  now  so  well 
Imoiyn  and  recognised  in  this  country, 
that  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to 
me  opposite  and  old-fashioned  method. 

But  It  IS  still  believed  on  the  firm  basis 
of  experimental  observation,  that  two 
or  three  medicines  must  often  be  com- 
bmed  in  order  to  produce  the  effect 
which  18  desired.  Thus,  if  it  is  wished 
to  cause  a copious  perspiration,  three 
dmgs  are  often  combined  in  the  form 
knon-n  as  Dover’s  powder  (or  the  com- 
pound powder  of  ipecacuanha),  neither 
ot  which  would  by  themselves  have 
that  effect,  and,  indeed,  on  mo  con- 
trary, the  opium  alone  would  in  most 
cases  act  quite  in  the  opposite  manner. 
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But  independently  of  this  well-known 
example  of  the  propriety  of  combina- 
tion to  produce  one  elfect,  there  are 
also  many  diseases  in  which  several 
different  symptoms  must  be  attended 
to  and  relieved  by  remedies  adapted  to 
each.  I have  shown  in  tlie  second 
book  of  the  firet  part  of  this  volume, 
that  each  disease  is  made  up  of  various 
symptoms,  by  which  it  is  recognised; 
and,  therefore,  in  order  to  meet  these 
symptoms  by  their  appropriate  re- 
medies, Sve  must  often  have  recourse 
to  almost  as  many  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former.  Thus,  supposing  we  have  an 
attack  of  anaemia,  attended,  as  it  often 
is,  with  excessive  irritability  of  the 
heart,  we  must  not  only  give  steel  and 
other  tonics,  which  are  the  specific 
remedies  for  the  diseased  condition  of 
the  blood,  but  we  must  also  very  often 
add  digitalis,  in  order  to  lower  the 
action  of  the  heart,  which  might  other- 
wise be  attended  with  serious  results. 
So  also  in  giving  tonics  and  stomachics, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  guard  against 
their  astringent  effect  upon  the  bowels, 
by  uniting  with  them  a mild  aperient ; 
while  the  coldness  of  other  remedies 
will  require  the  addition  of  spice,  or 
some  alcoholic  or  ethereal  preparation 
such  as  a warm  tincture,  or  sal- volatile. 
The  great  point  to  be  attended  to,  as  a 
Tide,  is  to  avoid  combining  together 
remedies  of  similar  effect,  because 
then  we  cannot  judge  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  active  portion ; but 
when  two  of  totally  different  quality 
are  used,  it  is  impossible  to  be  deceived, 
and  the  calculation  is  not  in  any  way 
disturbed.  Thus,  supposing  steel  and 
digitalis  are  used  together,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  remedy  is  followed 
after  a day  or  two  by  fainting  and 
other  symptoms  of  a failure  in  the 
action  of  the  heart.  No  one  could  for 
a moment  doubt  that  to  the  digitalis 
this  must  be  ascribed ; while  if  head- 
ache or  feverishness  had  been  observed, 
the  steel  might  fairly  gain  the  dis- 
credit. Again,  it  is  often  desirable  to 
act  upon  all  the  secreting  organs,  or  as 
many  of  them  as  possible ; and  hero  it 
would  be  quite  rational  to  give  saline 
purgatives  knotvn  to  act  in  small  doses 
as  diuretics,  or  to  be  followed  by  that 


effect  when  given  in  full  doses,  com- 
bining with  them  spirit  of  nitric  ether, 
in  the  hope  of  ensuring  this  desirable 
action  on  the  kidneys.  Another  case 
in  which  a combination  of  remedies  is 
better  than  a single  drug  is  to  be  met 
with  in  aperient  medicines,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  act  upon  the  whole  length 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  Here  it  is 
found  that  some  (as,  for  instance,  rhu- 
barb) act  chiefly  on  the  small  intes- 
tmes,  while  others  (as  aloes)  confine 
their  operation  on  the  lower  bowels ; 
and,  therefore,  in  order  to  form  an 
efficient  general  aperient,  the  com- 
pound rhubarb  pill  is  prescribed,  con- 
sisting of  both  these  drugs  united 
together  by  means  of  soap,  and  with 
the  addition  of  myrrh  and  oil  of 
caraway  to  prevent  griping.  If,  there- 
fore, the  list  of  drugs  in  a prescription 
does  not  include  more  than  such  a 
number  as  is  mentioned  above,  and  as 
will  not  interfere  with  each  other,  the 
true  princqfle  of  prescribing  is  suffi- 
ciently attended  to,  and  efficiency  is 
not  sacrificed  to  the  modem  cry  for 
simplicity  which  has  been  set  up,  and 
wliich  is  now  wholly  unnecessary, 
although  I admit  in  former  times  it 
might  have  been  richly  deserved. 

1122.  Almost  all  Medicines  are 
NAUSEOUS,  and  more  or  less  disagree- 
able to  the  palate ; but  there  are  many 
degrees  in  this  respect,  and  some  medi- 
cines are  more  obnoxious  to  certain 
individuals  than  others  which  are 
generally  considered  the  worst.  It 
often  happens  that  there  is  a choice, 
as  when  two  medicines  are  equally 
efficacious,  and  here  the  least  disagree- 
able should  be  selected,  and  will  on 
that  account  alone  very  often  do  more 
good.  There  are,  however,  some 
palates  which  seem  to  be  utterly  re- 
gardless of  pain  and  pleasure,  and 
others  upon  which  a disagreeable  effect 
must  be  produced,  or  the  remedy  will 
be  pronounced  inert  -,  but  these  are 
exceptions,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind  are  grateful  for  any  mode 
which  will  relievo  them  of  the 
nauseous  consequences  of  swallowing  ' 
drugs.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the 
prescriber  to  compound  tliose  remedies 
in  a form  as  little  miplcasant  as  poa- 
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sible,  using  pills  wherever  the  drug  is 
capable  of  that  method  of  employment, 
and  making  liquid  medicines  as  “ ele- 
gant” as  possible.  This  term  may 
be  considered  wholly  inapplicable  to 
drugs  in  any  shape ; but  it  has  long 
been  used  to  signify  that  condition  in 
which  they  are  presented  with  as  little 
disgust  to  the  eye,  palate,  and  nose, 
as  can  possibly  be  effected.  No  one 
should  sacrifice  efficiency  to  this  desire 
for  “ elegance and  certainly  it  is  a 
fraud  to  give  “bread  pills”  or  “glo- 
bules,” when  all  the  time  it  is  believed 
or  known  that  the  remedy  is  inert ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  cover  the  nasty 
taste  which  has  been  wisely  given 
to  drugs  to  prevent  our  using  them 
too  frequently. 

Sect.  2. — Practice  of  Prescribing. 

1123.  In  carrying  out  the  principles 
alluded  to  in  the  last  section,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  following  formulas  will 
be  useful.  They  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  classification  adopted  by  Dr. 
Headland,  and  given  at  pages  189, 
190,  and  191. 


Sob-Sect.  A. — Kestoratives. 

1124.  Alimentary  Restoratives. — This 
class  of  restorative  substances  act  chiefly 
by  affording  the  proper  kind  of  ma- 
terial for  restoring  the  blood  to  a 
healthy  condition  (see  par.  038  a). 


Take  of  Cod-liver  oil,  from  a tea-spoon- 
ful to  a table-spoonful. 
Infusion  of  cloves,  one  or  two 
table-spoonfuls. 

Jfix,  and  give  three  times  a day ; Or, 
any  of  the  various  kinds  of  diet  enu- 
merated at  pages  240 — 250. 


1125.  Acid  Restoratives. — Forremarks 
on  these  substances,  see  par.  038  h. 

Take  of  Diluted  hydrochloric  acid. 
Diluted  nitric  acid,  it  3j. 
Tincture  of  cardamoms,  Sss. 
IVater,  Jvij. 


Hix,  and  give  two  table-spooni 
, three  times  a day.  iln  some  forms 
oys^sia,  and  general  want  of  tone.) 

l«nton-juice,  5ss. 
And  give  it  neat  every  two  hours.  i 


acute  rheumatism,  or  in  some  forms  of 
dyspepsia,  in  which  there  is  what  is 
commonly  called  “ a foul  state  of  the 
blood.") 

1120.  Alkaline  Restoratives. 

Take  of  solution  of  potass,  3j. 

And  give  once  or  twice  a day  in  table- 
beer.  ( Useful  in  some  of  those  chronic, 
conditions  of  the  Icidneys,  where  lithate 
of  ammonia  is  very  freely  secreted  in 
the  urine.) 

Or,  give  soda  water  or  potass  water,  in 

varying  quantities. 

{In  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia.) 

1127.  Tonics  {including  stomachic 
bitters). — Tonics  are  substances,  the 
continued  use  of  which  in  debility  of 
the  system  imparts  strength  and  vigour 
without  causing  any  sudden  excite- 
ment. They  are  generally  stimulants 
as  well.  Inasmuch  as  they  rouse  the 
vital  energies ; but  the  excitement  is 
not  so  rapid  as  in  those  called  general 
stimulants,  and  the  efleot,  also,  is  more 
permanent.  N o medicines  require  more 
tact  in  their  selection,  and  in  suiting 
them  to  the  time  when  they  are  to  be 
adopted,  for  it  is  far  more  easy  to  do 
harm  than  good  in  applying  them. 
Thus,  it  is  generally  a rule  that  quinine 
will  not  be  borne  with  a dry  tongue, 
and  yet  in  some  cases  of  typhus  fever, 
if  the  physician  waits  for  this  feature 
to  change  before  giving  quinine,  he  will 
wait  until  his  patient  is  departed  to 
the  next  world.  Some  tonics,  as 
arsenic,  which  are  very  powerful,  but 
easily  misapplied,  are  omitted  here 
altogether. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  viij 
to  xij. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  minims 
xij. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms.  3ss. 

"Water,  jvliss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day.  (Generally  ustful.) 

Or,  take  of— 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  viij. 

Extract  of  chamomile,  gr.  xij. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  eight  pills,  one 
to  be  taken  three  times  a day  j 
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C~*,  take  of — 

Decoction  of  cinchona,  Sxi. 
Compound  tincture  of  bark, 
?j. 

Mix,  and  give  three  tahle-spoonfuls 
once  or  twice  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Liquor  of  potass,  Sj. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms,  5ss. 
Infusion  of  rhubarb  or  senna, 
5iss. 

Infusion  of  gentian  or  che- 
rayta,  2v. 

Mix,  and  give  two  tahle-spoonfuls  twice 
or  thrice  a day ; 

Or,  take  of  Trisnitrate  of  bismuth, 
gr.  V. 

Make  into  a pill  with  confection  of 
roses,  and  give  for  water-brash  or  for 
organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  some- 
times joined  ^vith  an  anodyne ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Extract  of  dandelion. 

Extract  of  gentian,  a 3ss. 
Powdered  ginger,  gr.  viij. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  sixteen  pills,  two 
to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
(J<br  dyspepsia,  in  which  the  liver  is 
torpid.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Infusion  of  cascarilla,  Sviij. 
Tincture  of  ginger,  3u- 
„ rhubarb,  3xi- 
Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  twice 
a day.  (/«  those  forms  of  dyspepsia 
where  the  stomach  requires  a warm 
tonic. { 

1128.  Chalyheate  JRestoratives. — For 
remarks  see  page  189. 

Take  of  Citrate  of  quinine  and  iron, 
gr.  xl. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  3iU- 
Tincture  of  cardamoms. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a Sss. 
Water,  svij. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day,  with  one  of  lemon-juice, 
while  effervescing.  {A  most  us^l  form 
in  aiicemia,  chlorosis,  and  other  diseases 
generally  attended  by  dyspepsia.) 

Or,  take  of  Carbonate  of  iron,  gr.  x 
to  XXX. 

Mix  in  treacle  and  water,  or  other 
vehicle,  and  give  three  times  a day ; 


Or,  take  of  Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  3J . 
And  give  three  times  a day,  in  a glass 
of  water; 

Or,  take  of — 

Compound  mixture  of  Iron, 
Sviij. 

Tincture  of  digitalis,  3j- 
Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day,  in  anosmia  or  chlorosis, 
in  which  there  is  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  (.The  digitalis  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  omitted  if  the  lips  become 
white,  or  there  is  any  tendency  to  faint- 
ness.) 

1129.  Solvent  Restoratives. — The  ac- 
tion of  these  remedies  is  explained  at 
page  190. 

Take  of  Acetate  of  potass,  Sss. 

Tincture  of  benzoin,  Si- 
Water  svilss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  day. 

Sob-Sect.  B. — Cataxvtics. 

1130.  Antiphlogisties. — These  reme- 
dies act  by  reducing  the  heat  of  the 
body,  by  means  of  their  action  on  the 
heart  and  large  vessels.  They  are 
sometimes  called  febrifuges  and  rtfri- 
gerants. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  soda  or  potass, 
gr.  XX. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  dr.  xxx. 
Syrup  of  orange-peel,  5j- 
Water,  Sj. 

Mix,  and  give  with  15  grains  of  citric 
or  carbonic  acid,  or  a table-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice,  while  effervescing.  (Ihis 
is  the  common  medical  (ffervescing 
draught) 

Or,  take  of— 

Nitrate  of  potass,  3). 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3iij- 
Tincture  of  henbane,  3U- 
Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  Sj . 
Camphor  mixtiu'e,  enough  to 
fiU  up  an  eight-ounce  phial. 
Give  two  table-spoonfuls  every  four 
hours.  (A  good  common  febrifuge 
mixture).  If  cough  is  present,  or  if  it 
is  for  any  other  reason  desirable  to  act 
very  energetically,  add  ten  or  flfteen 
drops  of  ipccacuanlia  or  antlmonial 
wine  to  each  dose. 
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1131.  AntUcrofidics. — Thennme  here, 
as  in  most  cases  in  this  sub-section, 
indicates  the  use  of  these  remedies : — 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  3j- 

Compound  essence  of  sarsa- 
parilla, 

Water,  Svij. 

Mix,  and  give  two  or  three  times 
a day. 

Or,  give  the  cod-liver  oil  as  ordered 
at  par.  1124. 

Or,  give  the  solution  of  potash  with 
beer,  as  ordered  at  par.  1126. 

1132.  Anti-arthritics. — Used  in  rheu- 
matic and  gouty  affections  of  the  joints. 
Take  of  Wine  of  colchicum,  3y. 

Nitrate  of  potass,  3j. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  5ij. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3ijss.. 
Camphor  mixture,  Jvij. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
every  four  hours ; 

Or,  take  of— 

Powdered  colchicum  root,  gr. 
iij  to  V. 

Powdered  opium,  gr.  ss  to  gr.  j. 
Mix,  and  give  as  a powder  or  pill  two 
or  three  times  a day  ; 

Or,  give  the  lemon  juice  as  dii-ected  at 
par.  1125  ; 

Or,  the  acid  mixture  as  ordered  at 
par.  1126. 

1133.  ArMperiodics.— These  consist 
chiefly  in  the  salts  of  cinchona  and 
arsenic,  which  last  has  a powerful 
effect,  but  is  scarcely  fit  for  domestic 
use.  The  formula:  for  the  exhibition  of 
quinine  and  bark  are  given  at  par.  1127  • 
but  In  periodic  diseases,  like  ague' 
brow-ague,  &c.,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  give  double  and  even  treble  the 
above  doses. 

1134.  Anti-convulsives. — ^These  com- 

prise the  medicines  which  act  specifi- 
cally upon  convulsive  diseases,  such 
as  epilepsy  and  chorea,  and  com- 
prise the  salts  of  arsenic,  silver,  and 
zmc,  the  last-mentioned  being  the  only 
one  which  would  be  at  all  safe  in  the 
P^-?ci°an“^  regularly  educated 

1136.  Antispasmodics  indicate  thei» 
use  by  their  name;  but  as  spasm  is 
caused  in  a variety  of  ways,  so  it  re- 
quires very  different  remedies  for  its 
removal.  Sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another,  will  be  the  proper  one  of  the 
following  list— viz.,  narcotics,  sedatives, 
stimulants,  nauseants,  aperients,  sto- 
machics, and  tonics  ; as  well  as  blood- 
letting and  the  hot-bath;  But,  besides 
the  above,  there  are  certainly  some 
few  remedies  which  are  peculiarly  anti- 
spasmodic  in  their  action  without  pos- 
sessing any  of  the  above  qualities,  such 
as  asaibetida,  galbanum,  and  valerian  ; 
and  these  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
more  especially  to  belong  to  this  class 
of  remedies. 

Take  of  Compound  galbanum  pill,  gr, 
V to  X two  or  three  times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Tincture  of  lavender. 

Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  a 3ss 
to  3j- 

Camphor  mixture, 

Mix,  and  give  when  the  spasms  are 
urgent. 

1136.  Antisquamics  include  those 
medicines  which  have  a peculiar  and 
specific  effect  upon  scaly  diseases  of  the 
skin.  Arsenic  is  the  chief  of  these,  but 
it  must  be  used  with  great  care. 

Take  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic, 
min.  V. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms,  3j. 

Water,  3vij. 

Mix,  and  give  three  times  a day  on  a 
full  stomach ; 

Or,  take  of  pitch,  gr.  x to  xx;  and 
form  into  pills  with  flour  of  brim- 
stone, which  are  all  to  be  taken  three 
times  a day. 

1137.  Anti-acids  are  medicines  which 
are  intended  to  correct  acidity  of  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs  by  che- 
mically neutralizing  it ; their  action  is 
only  temporary  and  palliative,  as  they 
do  not  strike  at  the  cause,  but  only 
remove  the  effect ; indeed,  by  constant 
use,  they  appear  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  acid  developed,  and  thus  to 
aggravate  the  disease.  Whenever  they 
are  given  for  any  length  of  time. 
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vegetable  tonics  should  be  combined 
with  them,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to 
improve- Ihe  tone  of  the  stomach,  and 
prevent  the  formation  of  acid.  'When 
there  exists  much  flatulence,  in  com- 
bination -with  acidity,  a volatile  alkali 
(ammonia)  must  be  adopted,  so  as  to 
act  in  a gaseous  form,  and  thus  neu- 
tralize the  gaseous  acid  which  distends 
the  stomach.  In  acidity  of  the  lower 
bowels,  attended  with  distressing  dis- 
tension, magnesia  or  lime  may  be  used 
advantageously,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
less  likely  than  soda  or  ammonia  to  be 
absorbed  before  they  reach  those  parts. 
Where  the  ordinary  and  predominating 
acid  of  the  urine  is  in  excess,  carbonate 
of  potass  is  the  best  remedy,  inasmuch 
as  its  combination  with  lithio  acid  is 
more  soiuble  than  is  the  case  with 
soda. 

Take  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  gr.  v. 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  infusion  of 
columba  or  gentian,  and  given  two 
or  three  times  a day.  {In  flatulent 
dyspepsia.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  gr.  v. 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
min.  XXV. 

Tincture  of  gentian,  5j- 
Camphor  mixture,  Ij. 

Jlix.  (In  dy^epsia,  from  intemperate 
living.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Chalk  mixture,  ,^j. 

Tincture  of  catechu,  5ss. 
Tincture  of  opium,  min,  viij 
to  xij. 

Aromatic  confection,  gr.  x. 
Mix.  {In  diarrhoea,  with  acidify.) 

Or,  take  of — ■ 

Lime--water,  ?ss. 

Aromatic  confection,  gr.  x. 
Almond  emulsion,  Sj. 

Mix.  {In  pain  of  the  stomach,  xcith 
acidity.) 

Sub-sect.  C. — Stimulants. 

1138.  For  a long  list  of  these  re- 
medies, and  their  action  on  the  system, 
see  page  190.  The  following  are  com- 
mon useful  formulas ; — 


Take  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
gr.  V to  viij. 

Compound  tincture  of  laven- 
der, min.  XX. 

Sulphurio  ether,  min.  xxx. 
Camphor  mixture,  XJ. 

Mix,  and  give  when  a stimulant  is 
required  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Or,  take  of — 

Compound  tincture  of  vale- 
rian, 3j. 

Compound  tincture  of  laven- 
der, Jss, 

Camphor  mixture,  ?j. 

Mix,  and  use  in  hysteria  or  any  other 
similar  affection  requiring  a warm 
stimulus ; 

Or,  take  of  Compound  galbanum  pill, 
gr.  V. 

Make  into  a pill,  and  give  twice  a day. 

Or,  take  of — 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  3'j- 
Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  3iss. 
Olive-oil,  Sss. 

Mix,  and  use  as  a stimulating  enema, 
with  a pint  of  gruel. 

Sub-Sect.  D. — Naucotics. 

1139.  As  almost  all  the  remedies 
under  this  head  are  of  a dangerous 
character  in  any  dose  which  will  pro- 
duce their  specific  effect,  no  formulas 
can  with  safety  be  here  given. 

Sub-Sect.  E. — Sedatives. 

1140.  General  Sedatives  primarily 
depress  the  vital  powers,  without  induc- 
ing any  previous  excitement,  and  from 
this  action  being  the  reverse  of  stimu- 
lants, they  are  sometimes  termed 
cotmter-stimulants.  But  the  only  re- 
medies of  this  class  which  are  at  all 
safe  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  non- 
medical  persons  are  tobacco  and  diluted 
hydrocyanic  acid.  The  former  of 
these  is  only  manageable  by  means 
of  smoking,  vvhich,  though  prejudicial 
as  a general  practice,  may  sometimes 
be  used  with  advantage.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  is  a violent  poison  in  large  doses ; 
but  in  very  small  doses,  cautiously 
used,  it  is  one  of  the  most  innocent  of 
all  remedies,  and  may  bo  employed 
without  risk  in  tlie  sickness  which 
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accompanies  pregnancy,  or  in  other 
ordinary  cases  in  which  a sedative  is 
required.  The  foUomng  formulas  must 
be  used  with  great  caution 

Talce  df  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  min. 
ii  to  iij. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel.  Si* 
Distilled  water,  5j. 

llix,  and  give  occasionally,  the  inter- 
vals never  being  less  than  six  hours.. 

Or,  take  of — 

Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  3ij- 
Glycerine,  5iij  to  3vj. 

Tfater,  5vij. 

Mix,  cmd  we  as  a lotion,  taking  great 
eare  that  it  is  not  drunk  by  mistake. 
(.Ustftil  in  obstinate  itchings  without 
apparent  cattse.) 

Colchicum  may  be  given  in  the 
formula  directed  at  par.  1132. 

1141.  The  Special  Sedatives,includiing 
antimony,  ipecacuanha,  and  digitalis, 
can  only  be  used  with  safety  in  the 
doses,  which  will  act  in  this  particular 
manner,  by  the  skilled  practitioner  of 
medicine. 

Sub-Sect.  F. — Astbingents. 

For  the  action  of  these  remedies,  see 
page  188. 

1142.  Formulas  for  Mineral  Astrin- 
gents : — 

Take  of  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  min. 

XX  to  XXX. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms,  min. 

XX, 

Infusion  of  roses,  sj. 

Mix,  and  give  three  times  a day.  (In 
internal  hemorrhage.) 

Or,  take  of— 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  min. 

XXX. 

Laudanum,  min.  x. 

■yyater,  Sj. 

Mix,  and  give  every  three  or  four 
hours.  (In  diarrhaa.) 

Or,  dissolve  ns  much  alum  as  cold 
water  will  take  up,  and  use  exter- 
nally as -an  astringent  wash  or  in- 
lection. 


Or,  take  of — 

Acetate  of  lead. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  a gr.  v to  x. 
Tincture  of  opium,  3ij. 

"Water,  Sij. 

Mix,  and  form  an  astringent  wash  or 
injection  in  leucorrhoea,  &c. 

1143.  Vegetable  Astringents. 

Take  of  Compound  tincture  of  camphor, 
min.  XXX. 

Decoction  of  logwood,  Mss. 
Mix,  and  give  after  each  loose  motion 
in  diarrhoea ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Tincture  of  matico,  min.  xx 

to  XXX. 

Sage  ten,  5i- 

Mix,  and  give  every  four  hours  in 
hemorrhage ; 

Or,  apply  matico  leaves  soaked  in 
warm  water  to  a bleeding  wound. 
Or,  take  of  gallic  acid,  gr.  v,  and  give 
as  a pUl  three  times  a day  in  hemor- 
rhage. 

S'ub-Sect.  G. — EnniiNA'm'ES. 

1144.  Sialogogues  inclnde  several 
medicines  mentioned  at  page  191,  but 
formulas  are  scarcely  required  for  their 
use. 

1145.  Expectorants  excite  and  pro- 
mote a discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
thereby  reheving  inflammation  or  con- 
gestion. They  act  in  two  ways : — first, 
by  removing  the  constriction  of  the 
vessels,  on  which  principle  nausea 
seems  to  give  relief;  and,  secondly,  by 
stimulating  these  vessels,  their  natural 
secretions  when  deficient  are  restored; 
or  when  they  are  in  an  unhealthy 
state  they  are  changed  to  a natural 
condition. 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha  wine,  3iij. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  3v. 

Mucilage  of  acacia,  SJ- 
Water,.2vj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
four  hours. 

Or,  take  of — 

Pill  of  squill,. 

Compound  ipecacuanha  pow- 
der,  a 3j. 
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Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty-four  pills, 
one  to  be  taken  every  four  or  six 
hours. 

Or,  take  of — 

Compound  tincture  of  cam- 
phor. 

Ipecacuanha  wine,  a 5uj- 

Olive-oil,  3v. 

Oxymel  of  squills,  3iij 
Mix,  and  give  a tea-spoonful  when  the 
cough  is  troublesome. 

Or,  take  of  roughly  powdered  sper- 
maceti, mixed  up  with  syrup  of 
poppies  and  vinegar  in  equal  pro- 
portions. (This  is  an  admirable 
expectorant  remedy  in  the  common 
coughs  of  children.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Powdered  ipecacuanha,  gr.  J. 

Powdered  opium,  gr.  ss. 

Pil.  of  squill,  gr.  y. 

Mix.  Madeintoapillandgivcnatnight, 
this  is  sometimes  a useful  pill  to  quiet 
those  troublesome  coughs  which  come 
on  at  that  time ; but  it  must  only  bo 
given  to  those  who  are  known  to  be 
able  to  take  opium. 

1146.  Cathartics,  called  also  purgatives 
and  aperients,  are  those  medicines 
which  increase  or  hasten  the  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels.  They  vary 
greatly  in  their  nature  and  power, 
some  acting  chiefly  upon  the  upper 
bowels,  as  rhubarb;  others  upon  the 
whole  course,  as  jalap  and  senna ; while 
a third  set  chiefly  act  upon  the  lower 
bowels,  as  aloes.  Scammony  is  a very 
irritating  medicine,  and  is  therefore 
called  a drastic  purgative,  together 
with  some  others.  Epsom  and  Glauber 
salts,  as  well  as  jalap,  produce  a large 
secretion  of  watery  fluid,  which  washes 
out  the  whole  canal,  and  often  does 
nothing  more ; so  that  one  chief  pur- 
pose of  this  kind  of  medicine  is  omitted. 
All  aperients  when  intended  to  act 
energetically  should  be  given  on  an 
empty  stomach  ; as,  for  instance,  when 
it  is  supposed  that  there  is  a lodgment  in 
the  bowels,  or  if  the  w'hole  system  is 
loaded,  and  requires  a reduction.  In 
such  ii  case  a strong  and  generally 
searching  aperient  is  demanded,  and 
nothing  here  answers  so  well  as  mer- 


cury united  with  some  aperient  drug 
or  drugs,  which  produce  an  effect  upon 
the  whole  canal.  Neither  aloes  nor 
rhubarb  by  themselves  are  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  because  they  might 
either  of  them  leave  a part  of  the  caual 
still  loaded ; but  together  they  seem  to 
do  their  duty  extremely  well.  In  the 
following  list  will  be  found  several 
useful  formulas  for  aperients,  when 
required  in  this  way.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  purgative  drugs  act 
solely  by  their  power  of  irritation,  and, 
as  a consequence,  they  weaken'  the 
tone  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
produce  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
flatulence  when  frequently  exhibited. 
In  addition  to  which,  they  leave  the 
bowels,  after  each  dose,  in  a worse 
condition  than  before;  and  so  go  on 


gradually  increasing  the  evil,  until  at 
last  the  unhappy  victim  is  rendered 
perfectly  miserable.  Such  is  a very 
common  event  in  England,  and  espe- 
cially among  those  who  lead  sedentary 
lives,  and  who  expect  still  to  be  able 
to  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  ihe  table 
by  the  aid  of  a blue  pill  and  black 
draught,  which  remedies  for  a time 
have  the  desired  effect,  but  a heavy 
reckoning  has  afterwards  to  be  paid  in 
the  shape  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
many  forms  of  dyspepsia  so  common 
in  this  country.  No  one  can  possibly 
safely  carry  off  large  quantities  of  food 
udthout  exercise,  if  they  are  taken  for 
years  together.  The  choice  is,  there- 
fore, between  dyspepsia,  occasioned  by 
purgatives,  or  else  that  form  established 
by  nature  to  diminish  the  appetite,  or 
perhaps  a worse  disease  in  the  shape 
of  organic  mischief  in  the  liver  or 
kidneys.  Aperients  are,  therefore, 
perhaps  the  best  remedies  for  such  a 
state  of  things,  short  of  temperance 
in  living,  which  some  people  seem  to 
put  entirely  out  of  the  question.  But 
supposing  the  mischief  done,  and  a 
habit  of  constipation  established,  it 
becomes  a question  how  this  may  best 
be  relieved.  It  is  generally  in  this 
country  brought  about  in  some  way  or 
other  by  the  constant  use  of  purgatives, 
though  I have  kno^vn  some  cases  in 
which  it  appeared  to  bo  congenital, 
and  the  constipation  to  have  existed 
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from  the  earliest  period  of  life.  In 
every  case,  however,  the  difficulty  is 
the  same,  and  must  be  met ; and  I 
■will  now  endeavour  to  show  the  best 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  trouble- 
some task.  In  the  first  place,  blue  pill 
and  calomel,  although  highly  valuable 
as  rare  resources  against  obstinate  con- 
stipation, with  torpid  liver,  are  objec- 
tionable altogether  as  daily,  or  even  as 
weekly  medicines ; because  they  destroy 
the  tone  of  the  mucous  .membrane, 
and  also  act  in  a most  injurious  manner 
upon  the  nerves,  being  a fertile  source 
of  neirralgia.  Senna  is  a very  useful 
and  mild  aperient,  but  its  bulk  renders 
it  unfit  for  anything  but  the  infusion 
or  electuary,  both  of  which  are  nauseous 
in  the  extreme.  Saline  medicines  pro- 
duce fiatulency  and  loss  of  tone,  and 
cannot  long  be  employed  without  in- 
jury. In  fact,  whatever  is  put  into 
the  stomach  in  an  empty  state  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  weaken  its  tone. 
Nature  teaches  us  by  example  that 
animals  seek  a change  of  food  when 
out  of  order,  and  our  own  stomachs 
prompt  us  to  follow  in  their  wake ; 
thus,  green  vegetables  are  always  wel- 
come to  the  strong  stomach  when  the 
bowels  are  confined,  but  the  weakly 
one  is  incapable  of  digesting  them. 
If,  then,  we  imitate  the  natural  in- 
stinct, and  mix  with  our  food  some 
mild  vegetable  aperient,  which  shall 
also  act  on  the  liver,  we  shall  avoid  all 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  yet  pro- 
duce a regular  action  of  the  bowels. 
In  this  way  these  medicines  may  be  con- 
sidered as  supplying  the  place  of  green 
food,  or  as  acting  in  the  same  way, 
but  more  energetically.  No  one  would 
complain  of  cabbage  or  carrots  being 
taken  daily  all  through  the  year,  or 
even  of  figs,  pnincs,  or  other  fruit. 
But  the  moment  it  is  advised  that  a 
daily  dose  of  rhubarb  should  be  mixed 
with  the  food,  a certain  amount  of 
horror  is  evoked,  which  varies  with 
the  degree  of  mischief  which  the 
abuse  of  drugs  may  have  occasioned. 
I fully  believe  that  blue  pill,  or  senna, 
or  jalap,  or  aloes,  given  as  a medicine 
on  an  empty  stomach,  is  highly  pre- 
judidal  to  health  •,  but  I am  as  fully 
convinced,  from  twenty  years’  experi- 


ence, that  rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha 
may  be  administered  as  a part  of  the 
daily  food,  not  only  without  injury, 
but  ■with  positive  benefit,  as  compared 
to  the  state  ■without  them.  But  they 
must  be  given  in  the  form  of  piUs,  and 
swallowed  either  with,  or  immediately 
after,  the  food,  and  not  before,  or  long 
after,  because  in  the  former  case  the 
stomach  is  empty,  and  in  the  latter  it 
is  full  of  half-digested  food,  and  there- 
fore inclined  to  be  captious,  and  easily 
disgusted  or  nauseated.  If  those  who 
suffer  from  torpid  liver  and  bowels  will 
only  give  this  method  a trial,  they  will 
bless  the  day  they  first  began  it,  and 
will  abandon  blue  piUs,  black  draughts, 
&c.,  as  perfectly  unnecessary  and  un- 
fit for  the  office  ■which  they  profess  to 
flu.  The  rule  is  to  take  ns  much  ipeca- 
cuanha as  the  stomach  will  bear  (using 
from  half  a grain  to  a grain),  together 
with  as  little  rhubarb  as  will  act  gently 
on  the  bowels,  made  into  one  or  more 
pUls,  and  given  either  ■with  breakfast 
or  dinner,  or  both,  according  to  the 
necessity  for  aperients.  This  should 
be  persevered  in  as  long  as  the  bowels 
continue  to  be  confined,  diminishing 
or  increasing  the  dose  of  rhubarb  as 
may  be  wanted.  The  action  is  not 
very  rapid,  and  some  days  are  required 
at  first  before  it  is  fully  developed ; 
after  which  it  is  readily  kept  up  by 
the  regular  use  of  the  pills,  a formula 
for  which  is  given  below.  By  the  use 
of  them  I have  succeeded  in  number- 
less cases  in  entirely  superseding  mer 
cury,  and  in  curing  neuralgia,  dyspep- 
sia, headaches,  and  a host  of  those 
evils  attendant  upon  constipation,  and 
its  usual  remedies. 

Take  of  Powd.  Ehubarb,  gr.  iij  to  xv. 

,,  Ipecacuanha,  gr.  ss  to  j. 

„ Ginger,  gr.  ss. 

“Water  to  form  1,  2,  or  3 pills. 
To  bo  taken  with  breakfast  or  dinner, 
or  both.  (See  remarks  above.) 

Or,  take  of — ■ 

Blue  pill,  gr.  iij  to  v. 

Compound  rhubarb  pill. 

Extract  of  colocynth,  a gr.  iij 
to  viij. 

Mix,  and  form  into  two,  three,  or  four 
pills. 
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Or,  take  of — 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Tincture  of  senna,  a S)ssto3ij. 
Infusion  of  senna,  5jss  to  5ij. 
Mix,  and  form  a draught.  {T/iis  is  the 
common  black  draught) 

Or,  take  of — 

Powdered  jalap,  gr.  x. 
Sub-carbonate  of  soda,  gr.  viij. 
Manna,  Si- 

Tincture  of  senna,  cij. 

Epsom  salts,  3ij. 

Infusion  of  senna,  Sjss. 

{Tills  is  a very  'powerful  aperient 
draught.) 

Or,  take  of— 

Epsom  salts,  ?ss  to  3j. 

Cream  of  tartar,  3U- 

Half  a lemon  (juice  and  peel). 

Boiling  water,  1 quart. 

Half  a tumbler  to  be  taken  in  the 
morning  daily ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Calomel,  gr.  iij. 

Jalap  and  rhubarb,  a gr.  x. 

Mix,  and  make  into  an  aperient 
powder  for  the  adult.  {The  whole  or 
a part  of  this  may  be  given  as  an 
active  aperient  to  any  child  or  young 
person,  according  to  the  table  given  at 
page  222.) 

Or,  take  of— 

Compound  decoction  of  aloes, 
Jj. 

Infusion  of  senna,  5ss. 
Tincture  of  rhubarb,  3U- 
Mix,  and  make  a draught. 

Or,  take  of — 

Castor-oil, 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  of  each  a 
dessert-spoonful  or  table- 
spoonful. 

{A  very  mild  and  safe  aperient  in  colicky 
pains.) 

Or,  give  } gr.  of  podophyllin  with  4 or 
6 grs.  of  compound  rhubarb  pill. 

The  formulas  for  cholagagues,  the 
action  of  which  is  explained  at  page 
191,  arc  included  among  the  cathartics 
given  at  par.  114G. 

1147.  Diaphoretics  are  medicines 


which  increase  the  insensible  perspira- 
tion. When  they  act  very  energetically, 
they  are  called  sudorifics.  During  the 
administration  of  these  remedies,  it  is 
essential  that  the  surface  of  the  body 
should  be  kept  warm,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose wool  is  generally  employed  in  the 
shape  of  flannel  or  blankets.  Expo- 
sure to  cold  air  is  also  to  be  avoided, 
as  well  as  the  drinking  of  cold  water, 
though  this  in  strong  constitutions  is 
often  productive  of  extensive  perspira- 
tion, and  many  people  take  a glass  of 
cold  water  at  night  before  going  to 
bed  with  the  view  of  producing  perspi- 
ration when  they  feel  that  they  have 
taken  cold.  In  order  to  check  exces- 
sive sweating,  it  is  a bad  plan  to 
expose  the  body  while  bathed  in  it,  or 
while  clothed  with  damp  garments ; but 
these  should  at  once  be  removed  and 
dry  ones  of  a lighter  character  put  on, 
or  else  the  clothing  should  very  gra- 
dually be  made  lighter,  avoiding  any 
sudden  transition  which  would  be  likely 
to  produce  a chill : — 

Take  of  antimonial  powder  (compound 
powder  of  antimony),  gr.  v. 

To  be  given  at  night,  with  a basin  of 
warm  gruel,  or  white  wine  whey. 

Or,  take  of  Dover’s  powder  (com- 
pound powder  of  ipecacuanha)  gr. 
V to  x. 

To  be  given  at  night,  when  there  is  no 
fever,  and  the  bowels  are  open. 

Or,  take  of — 

Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  3i- 

Ipecacuanhawine,  min.  x. 

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  min.  xx. 
Mix,  and  give  at  night,  or  oftener,  if 
necessary,  in  a glass  of  water. 

1148.  Diuretics  augment  the  secre- 
tion, and  promote  the  flow  of  urine. 
In  slight  stoppages  of  this  secretion, 
there  is  no  great  harm  in  trying  mild 
diuretics,  such  as  the  following;  but 
where  the  disturbance  is  great,  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  case  in  the  hands 
of  a competent  authority,  as  much 
mischief  may  easily  bo  done  from  the 
selection  of  an  improper  remedy — as, 
for  instance,  in  using  a stimulating 
diuretic  in  case  of  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys. 
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FORMUIuVS  FOR  DIURETIC  MEDICINES: — 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  gr.  x. 

Spirit  of  nitric  etlier,  5j- 
Spearmint  water,  sj. 

Or,  take  Imperial  (see  page  250),  of 
which  half  a tumbler  may  be  given, 
with  or  without  a table-spoonful  ol 
gin,  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Or,  take  of  a strong  infusion  of  the 
peel  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
elder  tree,  made  with  the  addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar 
to  each  pint ; and  of  this  infusion 
two  or  three  oimccs  may  be  given 
tliree  times  a day.  {In  dropsy  and 
suppression  qf  urine.) 

Sub-Sect.  H. — JIiscellaneous  For- 
mulas. 

1149.  Anthelminthics  being  chiefly 
required  in  childhood  are  not  given 
here,  but  will  be  found  at  page  330. 

1150.  Embrocations  are  intended 
to  relieve  local  pains,  either  by  counter- 
irritation or  by  the  anodyne  effects  of 
tlieir  ingredients,  or  by  aiding  the 
friction  which  cannot  long  be  main- 
tained without  some  such  application. 

Take  of  Liquor  of  ammonia,  tincture 
of  opium,  spirit  of  turpentine,  and 
olive-oil  (or  soap  liniment),  of  each 
equal  parts.  {Useful  for  rheumatism 
or  any  local  pains.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Flour  of  mustard,  Jss. 

Vinegar,  boiling,  2iij. 

Mix,  and  rub  into  the  part  to  produce 
counter-irritation. 

Or,  take  of  laudanum,  chloroform,  and 
soap  liniment,  equal  proportions. 
{This  will  often  relieve  local  pains.) 

Or,  take  chloroform,  -which  may  be 
a])plied  alone,  sprinkled  on  a piece 
of  spongio-piline,  to  the  part  in 
neuralgia,  great  care  being  taken 
not  to  inhale  its  vapour  lon/r  to- 
gether. 

All  embrocations  may  be  applied 
with  good  effect  by  wetting  with  them 
the  inner  surface  of  spongio-piline, 
and  keeping  it  to  the  part.  In  this 

way,  as  the  ammonia  cannot  evaporate, 
embrocations  used  with  its  assistance 
are  much  more  active. 

1151.  For  Blisters,  Issues,  Caus- 
tics, &c.,  see  page  261,  262. 

1152.  Emollients  are  those  reme- 
dies which  relax  the  tone  of  parts  and 
make  them  more  soft  and  yielding. 
Poultices  and  warm-water  fomenta- 
tions are  chiefly  those  which  may  be 
adopted  in  domestic  practice,  and  they 
will  be  found  servdceable  in  many 
slight  cases  of  inflammation  from 
various  causes.  Bread  or  linseed-meal 
poultice  is  an  excellent  emollient,  as 
also  is  the  fomentation  made  ivith 
poppy-heads,  and  applied  by  means  of 
flannel  %vrung  out  in  it  (see  page  262.) 
Internal  emollients  include  — linseed 
tea,  mixture  of  gum  acacia,  rice-water, 
chalk-mixture,  &c. 

1153.  Emetics  are  used  to  produce 
vomiting ; but  it  is  rarely  the  case 
that  they  are  desirable  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  not  fully  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  giving  them. 
When,  however,  a cliild  is  kno^vn  to 
have  swallowed  any  foreign  body,  or 
to  have  evidently  disordered  the  sto- 
mach by  grossly  improper  food  recently 
taken,  a simple  emetic  is  quite  justifi- 
able ; or  in  cases  of  croup,  fever,  or 
active  inflammation,  when  no  time  is 
to  be  lost,  it  may  be  had  recourse  to. 
The  only  justifiable  drug  for  this  pur- 
pose is  powdered  ipecacuanha,  or  ipeca- 
cuanha wine,  or  sometimes  antimonial 
wine,  which  may  be  given  in  proportion 
to  the  age,  or  mustard. 

Take  of  powdered  ipecacuanha,  gr.  xv 

to  XXX. 

And  'give  mixed  in  water  or  tea,  fol- 
lowed by  plenty  of  lukewarm  water. 

Or,  take  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  5ij  to  5iv. 
Or,  take  of  antimonial  -\vine,  3ij  to  3iv. 

Or , take  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard 
mixed  in  a pint  of  water,  and  give  it 
in  four  portions,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes. 

{Itcmarl:s.)—la.  producing  vomiting, 
if  the  above  remedies  do  not  act  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  they  may  be  re- 
peated every  quarter  until  the  desired 
effect  is  produced. 
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CHAP.  III. 

TBEATMENT  OF  FEVEB  IN  GENEEAL. 


1154.  THE  Treatment  of  Fever 
depends  so  entirely  upon  the  kind  or 
form  of  that  disease  which  happens  to 
exist  in  any  particular  case,  that  no 
general  rules  can  possibly  be  given. 
Bemcdies  which  would  be  suitable  to 
an  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  would 
do  great  mischief  if  given  during  the 
early  stage  of  typhus,  or  in  any  of  the 
eruptive  fevers,  and  more  particularly 
also  in  the  sympathetic  fever,  which 
accompanies  local  inflammation.  Or- 
thodox medicine  does  not  pretend  to 
cure  diseases  by  any  single  remedy, 
like  the  quack  who  vaunts  his  water, 
or  his  universal  vegetable  medicine,  as 
being  capable  of  blowing  hot,  warm,  or 
cold  according  to  liis  orders.  It  is  con- 
tent to  ascertain  by  experiment  what 
particular  class  of  remedies  is  called  for 
in  each  disease,  and  to  apply  them  as 
long  as  it  is  found  that  by  their  means 
its  progress  towards  a cure  is  accele- 
rated, and  a fatal  termination  is  ren- 
dered less  frequent.  It  may  be  sufll- 
cient,  therefore,  to  conclude  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down  by  which 
fever  in  general  can  be  treated  with 
advantage.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  there  is  one  caution 
which  should  be  kept  csnstantly  in 
view,  namely,  that  as  fever  is  now 
believed  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to 
get  rid  of  a poison  from  the  blood,  so 
it  is  impossible  to  cut  it  short  without 
leaving  that  poison  still  lurking  fti  the 
body.  We  may  And  in  some  few  cases, 
such  as  ague,  that  we  can  effect  our 
piwpose  by  a specific  (quinine);  but, 
as  we  know  nothing  of  the  way  in 
which  tliis  acts,  we  cannot  possibly, 
even  theoretically,  guess  at  the  best 


means  of  effecting  the  same  purpose 
in  other  fevers.  Numberless  plans  of 
treatment  have  been  devised  and  tried, 
but  the  result  is  that,  when  tested  by 
statistical  returns  of  large  numbers  of 
cases,  those  in  which  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done,  have  been  least  fatal ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  interference 
has  been  followed  by  ill  succe.ss,  in 
proportion  to  the  complexity  of  its 
method,  and  the  powerful  nature  of 
its  remedies. 

1165.  The  only  Hole,  therefore, 
which  can  be  laid  down  in  all  fevers 
(except  intermittents)  is  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  tlie  symptoms 
peculiar  to  the  fever  itself,  but  to  place 
the  patient  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  fighting  his  battle  in  expelling  his 
enemy  (the  febrile  poison).  To  do  this 
in  tlie  best  manner,  several  things  are 
necessary,  namely — 1st,  plenty  of  fresh 
air  by  means  of  a large  ventilated 
room;  2nd,  good  nursing,  which  im- 
plies a regular  supply  of  everything  at 
the  moment  it  is  wanted,  and  also  a 
proper  treatment  of  the  mind  by  sus- 
taining hope  and  amusing  the  pa- 
tient mthout  over-excitement ; 3rd, 
attention  to  the  secretions  with  a view 
to  encourage  their  natural  action,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done,  without  using 
means  which  in  themselves  are  inju- 
rious ; and  4th,  the  careful  watcliing 
for,  and  gmirding  against,  the  ill  effects 
of  those  local  complications,  which  are 
constantly  occurring  in  all  fevers, 
from  the  common  ephemeral  fever  in 
wliich  what  is  called  “a  cold,”  or  ‘‘a 
cough,”  is  the  usual  complication,  to 
typhus,  in  which  the  brain,  the  lungs, 
and  the  bowels  are  all  threatened  tvith 
severe  mischiefi 
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CHAP.  IV. 

TREATMENT  OF  CONTINUED  FEVER. 


Sect.  1 Simple  or  Ephemeral 

Eever. 

1156.  The  treatment  of  this  kind  of 
fever  (page  24)  should  be  conducted  on 
the  strictest  principles  of  allowing 
nature  to  do  her  own  duty.  But 
carrying  out  the  instructions  given  in 
the  last  chapter,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  place  the  patient  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  to  give — 1st, 
entire  rest  to  the  whole  body,  and  this 
should  be  in  bed,  if  possible,  or  if  not, 
in  a room  of  a moderate  and  equable 
temperature ; 2nd,  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
avoiding  cold  draughts  of  it  upon  the 
skin ; 3rd,  little  or  no  food,  the  time 
during  which  the  disease  lasts  being 
so  short  as  to  allow  of  this  rule  being 
applied  almost  to  the  letter ; what  food 
is  thought  necessary  should  be  of  the 
mildest  farinaceous  kind,  and  the  drink 
should  be  toast  and  water,  or  in  some 
cases,  lemonade  or  imperial;  4th,  as 
nature  seems  to  cure  this  disease  by 
establishing  an  increase  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  secretions,  it  is  theoreti- 
cally, as  well  as  practically,  right  to 
assist  her,  by  keeping  the  bowels 
gently  open,  and  producing  also  a 
similar  elfect  upon  the  kidneys  and 
skin.  If  the  liver  is  not  acting,  as 
shmvn  by  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
skin  and  eyes,  an  attempt  shoidd  be 
iMdc  to  procure  a proper  flow  of  bile, 
either  by  means  of  a cholagogue  (see 
page  348),  or  of  an  emetic  (see  page 
349),  which  will  be  found  to  be  of 
great  service  in  relieving  this  kind  of 
fever;  though,  ns  it  tends  to  weaken 
the  stomach,  its  use  should  not  be 
attempted,  except  in  urgent  and  very 
severe  cases.  When  the  bowels,  and 
the  liver  in  particular,  have  been  thus 
gently  relieved,  it  may  be  prudent  to 
act  on  the  kidneys  and  skin  by  means 
of  a mild  diaphoretic,  which  may 
often  bo  combined  with  a diuretic,  so 
lu  organs  will  aid  in  reUeving 

the  Wood.  The  following  is  an  excel- 
in  this  disease,  beginning 
after  the  bowels  are  moved  : 


Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  3j* 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5iij. 

Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia, Jj. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  5ij • 

Camphor  mixture,  Svj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day.  A more  special  diapho- 
retic may  be  given  at  night,  such  as 
the  antiinonial  powder,  or  the  com- 
pound_ipecacuanha"powder;  but  I much 
doubt  their  superior  advantage  over 
the  above  mixture.  If,  in  spite  of 
these  aids  to  nature,  a complication 
occurs  in  the  shape  of  congestion  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  either  the  nasal 
cavities,  or  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  the 
intestines,  or  sometimes  in  the  bladder, 
the  treatment  of  these  several  local 
attacks  must  be  conducted  on  the  plan 
which  will  be  found  laid  down  under 
the  several  heads  of  bronchiiis,diarrhosa, 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  &o.  That  of 
the  nose  will  very  seldom  require  any- 
thing but  time ; and,  indeed,  in  most 
cases  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  others 
here  alluded  to,  if  the  patient  is  toler- 
ably healthy,  and  will  only  avoid  aggra- 
vating them  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  by  the  use  of  improper  diet. 

1157.  The  Hydropathic  Treat- 
ment of  this  form  of  fever  is,  I believe, 
attended  with  the  happi^t  results ; but, 
as  I have  remarked,  it  is  seldom  carried 
out  with  advantage  anywhere  but  in 
the  regular  water  establishments,  and 
as  these  cannot  often  be  reached  iu 
proper  time,  and  as  the  disease  is 
scarcely  of  importance  enough,  even  if 
they  could,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
allude  to  the  method  here.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  remarked,  that  those 
who  are  already  familiar  -with  the  use 
of  the  “ packing  process  ” in  its  various 
forms,  may  have  recourse  to  it  with 
great  advantage.  The  profuse  perspi- 
ration, followed  as  it  generally  is  by  an 
excessive  action  of  the  kidneys,  appears 
to  carry  off  from  the  blood  the  poison 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  disease,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  lowering  effect  is 
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not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  Still 
it  is  too  powerful  a remedy  to  be  lightiy 
indulged  in,  and  only  those  wlio  have 
already  tried  it,  under  proper  advice, 
should  have  recourse  to  it  in  simple 
fever. 

Sect.  2. — Treatment  of  Tymus. 

1158.  The  Sy.mi>toms  of  this  dread- 
ful disease  should  be  well  studied,  as 
described  at  pages  24,  25,  if  any  person 
not  thorouglily  conversant  witli  it 
attempts  to  undertake  its  management. 
Although  I should  strongly  deprecate 
sucli  a proceeding,  yet  tliere  may  be 
situations  in  which  it  is  ad\'isable,  and, 
therefore,  I shall  proceed  to  lay  down  a 
few  directions  in  as  simple  a manner  as 
possible  for  domestic  use,  at  the  same 
time  remarking,  that  though  they  may 
suffice  for  a great  many  cases,  yet  every 
now  and  then  fresh  types  of  the  disease 
make  their  appearance,  and  require  a 
totally  different  treatment. 

1169.  The  GENER.VI.  PRINCIPEES 
upon  which  tj^plius  fever  is  to  be  treated 
resolve  themselves  into  the  following 
series  of  directions,  which  should  be 
strictly  attended  to  throughout  the 
course  of  the  attack — 1st,  entu-e  rest 
of  body  and  mind  should  be  enforced, 
the  patient  being  advised  to  lie,  as  far 
as  possible,  “like  a log”  in  his  bed, 
and  the  mind  being  only  sufficiently 
amused  to  keep  it  from  preying  on 
itself;  2nd,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  cut  the  disease  short,  as  it  is  found 
to  fail  in  such  a large  proportion  of 
cases,  as  to  warrant  tlie  discontinuance 
of  a practice  which,  if  it  does  no  good, 
invariably  does  harm ; 3rd,  whatever 
lowering  measures  may  be  thought  ab- 
solutely essential  shoffid  be  cautiously 
employed  only  to  that  point  which  will 
serve  the  purpose  in  view,  remember- 
ing always  that  there  is  a time  to 
come  when  all  the  bodily  powers  will 
be  required  to  weather  the  exhaustion 
incidental  to  the  disease ; 4th,  watch 
carefully  for  complications,  and  when 
they  occur,  meet  them  at  once  by  such 
treatment  as  may  be  required,  remem- 
bering that  by  this  plan  a mild  remedy 
will  suffice,  whereas,  if  postponed,  a 
more  powerful  one  will  hardly  effect  as 
much  good;  while  it  will  often  do  great 


harm  by  lowering  the  powers  of  the 
system;  5th,  with  regard  to  diet,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  whereas  in 
the  early  stage  the  stomach  is  almost 
paralysed,  and  incapable  of  digestion, 
yet  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  the 
disease,  strengthening  food  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a cure ; 0th, 
throughout  the  course  of  the  disease, 
the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
procuring  a healthy  secretion  from  the 
various  organs,  and  great  caution  is 
required  in  interfering  with  them. 
Slight  aid  may  be  afforded  sometimes, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  by  any 
means  these  secretions  can  be  restored 
to  a perfectly  healthy  condition  while 
the  disease  exists.  With  these  general 
remarks  then,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  details  of  the  management 
of  this  disease,  during  the  four  periods, 
described  at  pages  25  and  26. 

(a)  During  the  incipient  period,  there 
are  two  essential  indications  to  be  pur- 
sued— 1st,  to  remove  from  the  bowels 
or  stomach  any  irritating  and  half- 
digested  food  which  would  otherwise 
remain  there  and  prove  a source  of 
mischief;  and  2nd,  to  abstract  blood, 
if  it  appears  probable  that  there  is  such 
a superabundance  of  this  fluid  (for  m- 
stance,  in  a iflethoric  subject)  as  to  lead 
to  local  complications  at  a subsequent 
period.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  J?rs< 
indication,  if  the  liver  appears  to  be 
acting  freely,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
give  a dose  of  castor-oil,  or  a common 
SeidUtz-powder  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  skin  is  yellow,  an  emetic 
will  often  be  of  great  service,  consisting 
in  an  adult  of  average  strength  of  the 
following  powder,  which  is  better  than 
the  same  in  solution : — 

Take  of  Tartar  emetic,  gr.  j. 

Powdered  ipecacuanha,  gr.  xv 
to  XX. 

His,  and  give  as  a powder  in  water  or 
tea.  After  the  emetic  has  done  its  duty, 
and  the  bowels  arc  relieved  of  their 
load  by  the  aid  of  the  aperient,  little 
more  should  be  done,  unless  the  state 
of  plethora  mentioned  above  exists  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  induce  us  to  ab- 
stract blood.  Formerly,  this  was  the 
practice  in  almost  qll  cases  of  fever,  but 
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if  is  now  found  to  be  rarely  required, 
and  to  do  harm  rather  than  good  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  It  is,  therefore; 
seldom  to  bo  thought  of  without  the 
advice  of  a competent  authority  ; and 
vdth  the  exception  of  the  attention  to 
the  liver  and  bowels,  as  above  di- 
rected, it  ^vill  not  be  needful  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  physic  at  this 
period.  A simple  effervescent  draught 
is  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  relieves, 
to  some  extent,  the  thirst  which  usually 
prevails.  It  may,  therefore,  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a day,  prepared 
according  to  the  prescription  given  at 
page  342,  Soda-water,  if  properly 
made,  will  answer  the  same  purpose, 
but  it  is  not  usually  so  grateful  to  the 
palate  as  the  fresh  lemon-juice.  AVith 
regard  to  diet,  no  solid  whatever  should 
be  allowed  from  the  first  onset  to  the  full 
establishment  of  convalescence.  Gruel, 
or  light  chicken-broth,  or  arrorvroot,  if 
the  bowels  are  relaxed,  or  barley-water 
should  fonn  the  sole  articles  at  this 
time,  and  toast  and  water,  or  thin 
barley-water,  or  very  weak  acidulated 
drink,  made  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
should  be  the  only  liquids  permitted  to 
quench  the  thirst.  This  acid  drink  is 
made  by  adding  to  one  pint  of  water 
one  drachm  of  the  diluted  acid,  and 
sweetening  it  to  the  palate. 

(6)  In  the  stage  of  reaction  the  indi- 
cation still  is  to  allow  nature  to  have 
her  way,  if  that  way  is  restrained 
within  the  bounds  of  safety.  Usually 
however,  it  will  be  found  that  one  or 
other  of  the  complications,  alluded  to 
at  page  25,  makes  its  appearance,  soon 
^ter  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the 
lever,  which  may  usually  be  assigned 
as  the  hmit  of  the  first  stage.  Until 
one  of  these  shows  Itself,  the  plan 
ordered  in  tlie  last  paragraph  (a)  may 
be  persisted  in,  that  is  to  say,  unless 

’‘‘S'*  to  warrant 
general  measures  of  precaution,  and 

prudent  to  give  tartar 
tlTi^  “ repeated. 


Take  of  Tartar  emetic,  gr.  ss  to  gr.  j. 
AVater,  IJ.  •' 


At  first  this  remedy  always  produces 
vomiting,  but  it  is  soon  borne  by  the 
stomach,  and  after  a few  doses  the 
nausea  disappears  entirely.  There  is 
great  danger,  however,  of  the  tartar- 
emetic  causing  diarrhoea,  and,  on  the 
slightest  appearance  of  it,  the  drug 
must  be  discontinued  either  partially 
or  entirely,  according  to  circumstances. 
With  regard  to  the  complications,  if 
the  head  is  the  organ  attacked,  tartar- 
emetic  is  the  best  remedy,  but  it  need 
not  be  employed  unless  the  scalp  is 
hot  and  the  eyes  red  and  sufliised, 
when  it  may  at  once  be  given.  A mere 
delirium  at  night,  or  even  a slight 
wandering  by  day,  may  be  expected  in 
any  case,  and  need  cause  no  uneasiness, 
or  lead  to  any  extra  treatment  on  ac- 
count of  it.  A blister  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  or  to  the  top  of  the  head,  is 
also  a proper  remedy  in  such  a case, 
mid  whether  the  latter  plan  is  adopted 
or  not,  the  hair  should  be  cropped 
quite  close  on  the  slightest  threatening 
of  congestion  in  the  head ; while,  if 
the  surface  is  warmer  than  that’  of 
other  parts  of  the  body,  a cold  lotion 
ot  vmegar  and  water  may  be  kept 
constantly  on  the  head  by  means  of 
pieces  of  old  linen  dipped  in  it,  and 
constantly  changed  as  fast  as  they  get 
head  seldom  affords 
relief,  the  chill  being  too  great  for 
the  congestion,  which  seems  to  be  the 
amount  of  mischief  generally  going  on 
although  weU  calculated  fo/ activf  ia- 
flammation.  If  the  chest  is  aflected, 
the  tartar-emetic  may  likewise  be  em- 
ployed, or  if  the  bowels  are  at  the 
same  time  relaxed,  ipecacuanha  may 
be  substituted  The  expectorant  mix^ 

best 

form  in  this  case,  using  tartar-emetic 
or  ipecacuanha,  as  the  case  seems  to 
require  either.  If  there  appears  to  be 
pneumonia,  bleeding,  either  from  the 
arm  or  by  leeches,  must  be  practised; 
but  in  this  fever  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that,  if  possible,  blood  should 
not  be  taken,  and,  therefore,  unless  the 
mllammation  is  great,  neither  should 
be  had  recourse  to.  A few  leeches  to 
the  chest  will,  however,  often  eive 
freat  relief,  and  will  take  so  little 
blood  as  to  be  of  no  great  consequence. 

2 A 
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A blister  to  the  chest  may  always  be 
considered  a safe  expedient  in  this 
disease,  as  pleurisy  is  not  common,  and 
whether  for  pneumonia  or  bronchitis 
it  is  equally  advantageous.  This  com- 
plication is  a very  dangerous  one,  as  the 
effect  of  the  lowering  remedies  which 
are  required  to  relieve  the  mischief 
will  always  be  of  such  a nature  ns  to 
militate  against  the  safe  transit  through 
the  next  or  typhoid  stage.  When  the 
bowels  are  congested  or  inflamed,  there 
is  either  obstinate  constipation  and 
defective  action  in  the  liver,  or  there 
is  diarrhoea  which  is  often  a most 
dangerous  and  troublesome  symptom, 
and  associated  with  ulceration  of  the 
intestines.  If  constipation  occurs  while 
the  liver  appears  to  be  acting,  castor- 
oil  is  the  best  remedy,  taking  care  to 
assist  its  action  by  mild  enemas;  but 
if  the  liver  does  not  act,  small  doses  of 
blue  pill  or  mercury  and  chalk  must 
precede  the  oil.  It  is  often  a good 
plan  to  give  one  or  two  grains  of  the 
latter  by  itself  once  or  twice  a day 
until  the  liver  acts  tolerably  freely; 
but  at  all  events  it  may  be  administered 
every  night  or  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  oil.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  diarrhoea,  it  must  be  checked  at 
once  by  one  or  other  of  the  astringent 
mixtures,  the  formulas  for  which  are 
to  be  found  at  page  345.  The  chalk- 
mixture,  with  aromatic  confection  and 
a few  drops  of  laudaniun,  may  be  tried 
(see  page  344),  or  from  five  to  eight 
grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuanha may  be  given  at  night.  When 
there  is  great  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men a few  leeches  should  be  applied, 
and  these  may  be  followed  by  the 
application  of  a large  linseed-meal 
poultice,  or  it  may  be  used  without 
them.  Sometimes  there  is  extensive 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  in  this 
complication,  when  the  astringent  mix- 
ture above  alluded  to  must  be  relied 
on  as  the  only  safe  measiu'e  within 
the  scope  of  domestic  practice. 

(c)  The  Typhoid  Stage  is  the  great 
test  of  the  strength  possc.ssed  by  the 
patient,  and  of  the  resources  of  medical 
art  hitherto  brought  into  play  to  afford 
relief.  The  indications  are,  now,  1st,  to 
Bunuort  the  Btrength  at  all  hazards; 


and  2nd,  to  combine  with  tftis,  as  far 
as  is  practicable,  the  use  of  remedies 
which  shall  moderate  local  congestions. 
The  advent  of  this  typhoid  period  may 
be  looked  for  about  the  end  of  the 
second  week  of  the  fever,  and  at  ..this 
time  bark  or  quinine  and  wine,  or 
brandy  even,  wiU  almost  always  be 
required.  Ammonia  will  sometimes 
serve  as  a stimulant  better  than  alcohol 
in  any  form ; but  as  a rule  it  may  bo 
assumed  that  port  wine  is  the  best  kind 
of  support,  and  more  especially  if  given 
mulled  (see  page  249).  Beef-tea  will 
also  be  required  to  be  constantly  given 
in  small  quantities ; and  I have  found 
that,  by  the  systematic  use  of  bark  in 
some  form,  mulled  port  wine  and  beef- 
tea,  at  regular  intervals  of  two  hours 
through  the  day  and  night,  the  worst 
cases  of  tyxrhus  fever  may  be  expected 
to  recover.  It  is  of  no  use  waiting  for 
the  tongue  to  get  moist  before  giving 
bark,  or  wine,  or  beef-tea,  for  if  we 
do,  we  shall  often  lose  the  life  of  the 
patient;  and  by  their  adoption,  as 
soon  as  this  stage  fairly  sets  in,  the 
browm  and  parched  tongue  becomes 
moist,  and  the  symptoms  of  congestion 
are  often  relieved  at  once.  At  the  same 
time  by  the  use  of  cold  lotions  to  the 
head,  and  of  blisters  to  that  part,  or  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  to  the  chest 
or  abdomen,  local  congestions  may  be 
relieved.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by 
appropriate  treatment  the  pneumonia 
or  bronchitis,  which  so  often  occurs  in 
the  second  stage  of  typhus,  has  been  re- 
lieved, for  they  are  the  most  troublesome 
accompaniments  in  this  stage  which 
we  are  now  considering,  and  their 
Ijresence  is  by  many  supposed  to  forbid 
either  bark  or  wine,  or  even  beef-tea ; 
but  I am  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is 
better  to  ignore  them  from  the  moment 
that  the  prostration  sets  in,  which 
marks  the  true  typhoid  condition,  and 
in  spite  of  them  to  use  these  remedies 
freely.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  from 
long  experience,  that  few  cases  of 
typhus  will  recover  unless  they  are 
supported  through  this  dreadful  stage, 
and  if  these  remedies  are  postponed 
fatal  exhaustion  will  set  in ; wliile,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  shewn  that  even 
independently  of  typhus,  the  stimulot- 
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Ing  treatment  of  pneumonia  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  successful  as  the  opposite 
and  customary  plan.  In  any  case, 
therefore,  I should  proceed  to  give 
every  two  hours,  first,  a dose  of  one  or 
other  of  the  following  mixtures ; then 
two  or  three  ounces  of  mulled  port- 
wine,  and  then  a like  quantity  of 
good  beef-tea  made  according  to  the 
plan  given  at  page  247. 


Take  of  Compound  tincture  of  bark,  sj. 

Decoction  of  yellow  bark,  3xj, 
Mix,  and  give  three  table-spoonfuls  for 
a dose.  In  vei-y  great  exhaustion, 
from  thirty  to  forty  drops  of  sal-volar 
tUe,  or  four  or  five  grains  of  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia  may  be  added  to 
each  dose ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  j. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  min.  x. 

Infusion  of  roses,  5j. 

Mix,  and  give  as  above  ordered.  If 
the  debility  is  extreme,  neat  port  wine, 
or  equal  quantities  of  it  and  brandy, 
must  be  given  instead  of  mulling  it, 
and  sometimes  in  unlimited  quantities ; 
one  or  two  bottles  of  wme  a day' 
will  be  required  in  very  bad  cases,  and 
I have  seen  some  recover  when  this 
last  quantity  has  been  given  by  the 
tea-spoonful  at  a time,  in  consequence 
of  the  power  of  swallowing  being 
nearly  lost.  If  dlarrhcca  shows  itself, 
water-arrowroot  may  be  mixed  with 
the  port  wine,  and  also  with  the  beef- 
tea,  and  in  addition,  the  astringent 
mixtures,  mentioned  in  the  last  para- 
graph, must  be  liberally  used.  During 
this  stage,  great  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  which 
is  generally  paralysed,  and  becomes 
dreadfully  distended,  requiring  the  use 
of  an  instrument  (the  catheter)  to 
draw  oil'  its  contents.  The  skin  of 
the  back  must  also  be  carefully  exa- 
mined and  protected  from  bed-sores, 
as  they  are  caUed,  by  the  application  of 

airol/.HT  found 

mlottcd  to  them,  or  by  the  .use  of  the 
water-bed,  which  is  the  best  of  all. 


(d)  As  the  typhoid  stage  gradually 
disappears,  convalescence  is  estab- 
lished, and  here  the  greatest  possible 
c-aution  is  required,  as  the  least  want 
of  care  will  occasion  a most  dangerous 
relapse.  The  most  probable  cause  of 
this  is  the  gratification  of  the  craving 
for  solid  food,  or  for  those  liquids 
which  are  totally  unfit  for  the  weak 
and  exhausted  stomach.  It  is  long 
before  any  kind  of  solid  food  will  be 
safe,  and  yet  the  palate  becomes  so 
tired  of  beef-tea  and  arrowroot,  that 
there  is  a constant  begging  for  some 
change.  Light  puddings,  such  as 
I those  enumerated  at  page  293,  under 
the  letters  (/)  to  (1),  are  the  best  for  the 
purpose,  and  when  the  tongue  is  quite 
clean,  and  the  fever  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, a small  slice  of  chicken  may 
be  tried,  and  if  not  injurious,  by  very 
slow  degrees,  a change  may  be  made 
for  boiled  or  roast  mutton,  or  even  for 
any  of  the  wholesome  white  fish,  but 
these  last  should  only  be  ventured  on 
as  an  occasional  variety.  The  wine 
and  bark  will  stUl  be  required,  though 
not  in  such  large  quantities,  or  so  fre- 
quently, and  as  the  stomach  takes 
more  food  at  a time,  it  may  be  left  to 
itself  for  three  or  four  hours  between 
meals.  By  this  treatment,  the  inexpe- 
rienced nurse  or  mother  may  hope  to 
succeed  in  this  direful  disease,  should 
they  unfortunately  be  deprived  of 
medical  aid;  but  if ’they  can  obtain 
such  as  they  can  rely  upon,  they  had 
better  abstain  from  alt  dabbling  in 
such  a difficult  subject,  and  follow  the 
injimctions  given  them  with  care  and 
exactitude.  It  must  always  be  re« 
membered  that  there  are  several  ways 
perhaps  equally  good,  of  attaining  the 
same  object ; but,  by  mixing  them,  th® 
whole  aim  and  object  of  the  one  im 
tended  to  be  pursued,  may  and  will 
most  probably  be  upset. 

11  GO.  The  CriLORroE  of  Lime  or 
Zinc  should  be  freely  used  as  a dis- 
infectant, throughout  the  course  of  the 
disease,  and  the  linen  should  he  changed 
daily  or  every  other  day.  (See  mrsina 
and  Con(a^ion)»  ^ 
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CHAP.  V. 
PERIODIC  FEVERS. 


Sect.  1. — ^Agce  or  Intermittent. 

1161.  The  Treatment  of  Ague 
(for  symptoms  see  page  27)  is  of  a two- 
fold character,  being  divided  into — 1st, 
that  adapted  to  remove  the  poison 
from  the  blood,  and  which  is  of  a 
specific  nature ; and,  2nd,  the  selection 
of  remedies  which  are  calculated  to 
relieve  the  paroxysms;  and  here  the 
rational  system  comes  into  play.  As 
these  two  periods  are  called  the  in- 
termission and  the  paroxysm,  the 
I treatment  of  each  is  distinguished  in 
the  same  way. 

(a)  In  the  intermission,  quinine  and 
arsenic  are  the  specifics  which  have 
long  been  found  to  cure  this  disease. 
Iron  and  zinc  have  also  considerable 
power ; and,  on  account  of  their  com- 
parative cheapness,  they  may  be  pre- 
ferred in  those  districts  where  ague  is 
so  rife  as  to  require  the  perpetual  use 
of  an  antidote  ; but  wherever  life  is  of 
value,  and  labour  commands  the  price 
of  a few  grains  of  quinine  daily,,  this 
substance  will  be  selected,  as  not  only 
the  most  efficacious,  but  also  the  most 
economical  remedy.  Arsenic  acts  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  well,  but  the  dangerous 
nature  of  an  overdose  must  always  pre- 
vent its  general  use,  though  before  the 
discovery  of  the  method  of  obtaining 
quinine  in  a separate  form  from  the 
native  bark,  it  was  the  popular  remedy. 
The  dose  of  quinine  is  from  two  to  four, 
or  even  five,  grains  three  times  a day, 
or  by  some  a large  dose,  consisting  of 
ten  or  fifteen  grains,  is  given  at  night 
only,  but  the  smaUer  dose  at  more  fre- 
quent intervals  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  better  method.  It  may  be 
given  in  pills,  but  it  appears  to  require 
a larger  dose  in  this  form  than  in  solu- 
tion to  effect  the  desired  object.  If 
given  in  solution,  a small  quantity  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  fabout  one  drop 
to  the  grain)  must  be  added  in  order 
to  render  it  soluble  in  water,  but  the 
substance  is  so  light  that,  if  it  is  stirred 
up  just  before  it  is  swallowed,  it  re- 


mains suspended,  although  not  dis- 
solved, and  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
without  the  slightest  difficulty.  Where 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  quinine,  one 
or  other  of  the  metallic  salts  above 
mentioned  must  be  used,  the  doses  being 
as  follows — viz.,  if  arsenic,  from  five  to 
twelve  drops  of  Fowler’s  solution  in 
any  bitter  infusion  three  times  a day, 
beginning  ivith  the  smaller  dose,  and 
gradually  increasing  it  until  the  face 
swells,  or  the  eyes  become  red : if  it 
purges,  a few  drops  of  laudanum  must 
be  united  ivith  it.  If  iron  is  nsed,  one 
or  two  grains  of  the  sulphate  may  be 
given  in  solution,  or  tlie  persesquini- 
trate  has  been  recommended  on  the 
authority  of  a Canadian  surgeon,  but 
its  efficacy  has  not  been  well  tested  by 
others.  Zinc  is  given  in  the  form  of 
the  sulphate,  of  which  two  or  three 
grains  may  be  admhiistered  in  solution 
twice  a day.  In  any  case,  prior  to 
giving  either  of  these  specific  medi- 
cines, the  bowels  should  be  acted  on 
by  a smart  dose  of  aperient  medicine, 
which  prevents  in  some  measure  the 
heating  effect  of  the  drug  to  be  used, 
and  also  increases  the  absorbing  power 
of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines. 
Attention  must  also  subsequently  be 
paid  to  this  point,  by  taking  care  that 
the  bowels  are  neither  so  confined  as 
to  cause  fever,  nor  so  relaxed  as  to 
carry  off  the  medicine  without  any  of 
its  substance  being  absorbed  into  the 
blood. 

(6)  During  the  paroxysm  in  this 
country,  little  need  be  done  to  relieve 
the  patient,  as  the  symptoms  are  not 
often  so  severe  as  to  cause  any  great 
distress ; but,  in  hot  climates,  the  cold 
stage  is  sometimes  so  urgently  depress- 
ing, that  if  proper  remedies  are  not 
employed,  there  is  danger  of  a fatal 
result,  or  of  serious  consequences  at  all 
events ; while  the  same  remark,  though 
differently  applied,  may  be  made  also 
in  reference  to  the  hot  and  sweating 
stages.  When  the  cold  stage  makes  its 
appearance,  the  patient  should  be  put 
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Into  a warra  bed,  and  should  be  warmed 
as  soon  as  possible  by  friction  and  the 
use  of  hot  bricks,  as  well  as  warm 
diluent  drinks  internally.  Sometimes 
the  congestion  in  the  internal  organs  is 
so  great  that  bleeding  is  necessary,  but 
this  should  seldom  be  attempted,  ex- 
cepting in  very  plethoric  subjects,  who 
have  only  recently  been  submitted  to 
the  influence  of  the  malaria,  and  who 
are  not  thereby  reduced  in  strength. 
An  emetic  ("see  page  349)  will  answer 
this  purpose  much  better,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  in  severe  cases.  As  soon 
as  the  heat  is  restored  to  the  surface, 
and  the  hot  stage  makes  its  appearance, 
the  bed-clothes  may  be  reduced  to  a 
sheet,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  and  fresh 
air  should  be  freely  admitted.  Sponging 
wth  warm  water  may  be  practised  with 
safety,  and  is  a most  refreshing  remedy. 
Cold  water  is  also  used  successfully  by 
some,  and  the  wet-sheet  hydropathic 
remedy  (see  page  204),  is  said  to  be  of 
great  efficacy.  The  patient  must  still 
be  kept  in  bed.  When  the  sweating 
stage  shews  itself,  little  more  is  neces- 
sai-y  than  to  avoid  sudden  chills  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  excessive  exhaustion 
caused  by  over-clothing  on  the  other. 
As  soon  as  the  flow  of  perspiration 
appears  to  be  about  to  cease,  the  clothes 
should  be  changed,  and  this  may  be 
done  once  or  twice  with  advantage. 
The  process  is,  no  doubt,  a healing 
cDort  of  nature,  and  should  to  a cer- 
tain extent  be  encouraged ; but,  never- 
theless, it  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  on 
to  produce  exhaustion,  and  to  avoid 
this,  when  nature  appears  to  be  inclined 
to  withdraw  the  secretion,  she  should 
be  assisted  in  the  eflbrt.  If  the  sweat- 
mg  stage  is  not  easily  developed,  the 
lollowing  draught  may  be  given,  which 
Will  seldom  fail  to  produce  it: 


gruel.  Mulled  port-^vine  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  time,  is  an  excellent 
form  of  support.  After  the  whole 
paroxysm  has  passed  off,  the  patient 
is  generally  drowsy,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  sleep  undisturbed  for 
some  hours,  when  the  specific  treat- 
ment adapted  to  the  intermission 
should  at  once  be  commenced  (see  a). 


Take  of  Spirit  of  nitric  ether. 

Compound  tincture  of  cam- 
phor, a 5j, 

Camphor  mixture,  Sj. 

Mix,  and  give  as  a draught.  Durin"- 
sLy  neces- 

Th^  kind  of  food. 

<*  wuc,  n BUould  be  mixed  with 


Sect.  2. — Adult  Kemittent  Fever. 

1162.  TheAddlt  Remittent  Fever 

OF  THIS  COUNTRY  (see  pars.  80  and  81) 
is  commonly  known  as  bilious  or  gastric 
fever.  The  treatment  of  tins  disease 
does  not  vary  greatly  from  that  which 
has  been  described  as  suited  to  typhus 
fever ; but  the  complication  being 
almost  always  confined  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  there  being  scarcely 
any  “ head  symptoms,”  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  pay  attention  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  bowels.  For  this  purpose 
the  i^dest  remedies  should  be  selected, 
and  in  this  disease,  still  more  even  than 
in  typhus-fever,  mischief  is  to  be  done 
by  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
salutary  efliects  of  nature.  In  the  early 
stage,  if  diarrhoea  prevails,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  go  on,  unless  the  motions 
exceed  the  number  of  three  or  four 
fiaily ; but  after  the  first  week,  this 
irritable  condition  of  the  bowels  should 
be  carefully  watched  and  checked. 
> ery  often  the  discharges  are  from  the 
firet  very  offensive,  and  to  relieve  the 
condition  of  which  this  is  a symptom 
vegetable  charcoal  finely  powdered 
may  be  given  twice  a day,  in  doses  of 
ten  or  fifteen  grains,  mixed  with  water. 
M hen  it  is  desired  to  subdue  the  diar- 
rhoca,  ail  enema  of  starch  and  laudanum 
should  be  first  tried  before  having  re- 
course to  giving  medicine  by  the  mouth. 
The  quantity  for  an  adult  is  about  20 
to  30  drops  of  laudanum  in  two  or  three 
ounces  of  starch,  which  is  used  in  the 
metliod  described  at  page  306.  If 
this  fails,  chalk-mixture,  with  aromatic 
confection,  and  six  or  eight  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  administered  : or 
the  sulphuric  acid  mixture  may  be 
tried,  a formula  for  which  is  given  at 
page  345  ; or,  sometimes  siiiali  doses 
Of  rhubarb  and  opium  will  answer  better 
than  either,  as  follows  ; — 
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Take  of  Extract  of  opium,  gr.  iss. 

Eowclered  rhubarb,  gr.  ix. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  gr.  xij. 

Mix  them  witli  a few  drops  of  water 
toto  a solid  mass,  and  divide  into  six 
pills,  one  of  which  may  be  given  every 
six  hours.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
bowels  are  constipated,  a clyster  may 
be  tried,  consisting  of  a pint  and  a half 
of  gruel,  containing  a table-spoonful 
of  salt,  or  a like  quantity  of  brown 
sugar,  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  castor- 
oil.  Should  this  fail  to  iwocure  a suffi- 
cient action  of  the  bowels,  a small  dose 
of  castor-oil,  or  a mild  aperient,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  other  of  the  forms 
given  at  page  348,  should  be  admin- 
istered, remembering  always  to  guard 
against  over-purgation,  which  is  to  be 
dreaded  in  this  disease,  as  the  fore- 
runner of  ulceration  of  the  intestines. 
It  should  also  be  known  that  medicines 
generally  act  in  smaller  doses  in  tills 
disease  than  in  most  others.  If  there 
is  obstinate  vomiting,  the  simple  effer- 
vescing draught  (page  342),  or  soda- 
water  may  be  tried,  or  sometimes 
diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  (page  345), 
will  relieve  the  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach. A blister  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  this 
troublesome  affection,  and,  if  all  other 
remedies  fail,  four  or  live  grains  of 
calomel,  by  itself,  placed  on  the  tongue, 
and  washed  down  by  a little  cold  water, 
will  seldom  fail  to  stop  it,  though  its 
effect  upon  the  bowels  after  it  has 
passed  through  tlie  stomach  is  not  to 
be  desired,  and  therefore  it  should  only 
bo  used  as  a last  resource.  When  the 
stomach  and  bowels  appear  to  be  in  a 
proper  condition,  the  best  thing  is  to 
leave  the  disease  to  work  its  own  cure, 
assuaging  the  thirst  by  the  use  of  water 
acidulated  with  mineral  acid,  in  the 
following  proportion : — 

Take  of  Diluted  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diluted  nitric  acid,  a 5ss  to 

Sugar,  Sj. 

Water,  Sxv. 

Mix,  and  give  half  a tumbler  every 
three  or  four  hours.  The  diet  should 
be  similar  to  that  recommended  for 
typhus  fever,  but  the  proportion  of 
wine  required  is  seldom  so  large  when 


the  bowels  are  much  confined,  and 
claret  may  be  substituted  with  ad- 
vantage for  port.  It  may  be  given 
with  water,  or  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  soda-water.  Sometimes 
sherry  is  preferred,  and  then  it  also 
may  be  mixed  with  either  of  the 
above.  If  the  tongue  is  dry,  and  the 
abdomen  is  swollen  and  drum-like, 
wine  must  be  given  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  it  will  be  found  that  mild 
animal  broths,  such  as  weak  beef-tea, 
or  chicken-broth,  will  be  of  more  ser- 
vice in  supporting  the  strength,  while 
they  do  not  aggravate  the  irritability 
of  the  stomach.  Milk  and  soda-water 
(see  page  248)  may  also  be  tried,  and 
injections  of  gruel,  containing  half  an 
ounce  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  castor-oil,  may  be 
used  with  advantage.  The  common 
turpentine  liniment  (page  237),  may 
also  be  freely  rubbed  into  the  skin  of 
the  abdomen  night  and  morning.  The 
recumbent  position  should  be  strictly 
maintained  throughout  the  attack ; but 
when  the  remission  is  well  marked, 
and  there  is  considerable  restlessness, 
a dressing-gown  may  be  put  on  at 
these  periods,  and  the  patient  may  be 
allowed  to  move  about  on  the  bed  or 
sofa,  so  long  as  the  erect  position  is 
not  attempted. 

1163.  The  use  of  the  Hydro- 
pathic Compress  is  very  beneficial 
in  this  form  of  fever,  but  it  is  not 
adapted  to  any  but  slight  attacks,  as 
in  more  severe  ones  there  is  great 
doubt  of  the  pou'crs  of  the  system 
being  equal  to  produce  reaction. 

1104.  Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels 
is  a very  common  complication,  and  is 
generally  a very  dangerous  symptom, 
as,  in  the  first  place,  the  remedies 
which  have  power  to  control  it  are  in 
themselves  more  or  less  injurious,  and 
in  the  second,  it  is  frequently  connected 
■with  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  The 
astringent  mixtures,  given  at  page  345, 
are  the  only  safe  remedies  in  ordinary 
hands ; but  the  acetate  of  lead  is 
sometimes  given,  and  has  greater  power 
than  either  of  them.  Nevertheless,  as 
it  is  a most  dangerous  remedy  if  care- 
lessly used,  I cannot  recommend  its 
adoption. 
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1165.  As  this  disease,  when  it  pre- 
vails in  any  district,  appears  to  be  due 
to  epidemic  influences  rather  than  to 
contagion,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
use  of  the  chlorides  to  prevent  that 
result ; hut  as  tliey  appear  to  exercise 
an  influence  over  malaria,  as  well  as 
over  the  fomites  of  contagion,  one  or 
other  should  he  used  in  the  sick-room 

passages  adjoining. 

1166.  Yellow  Feiter  (page  82)  is 
never  kno^vn  to  occur  in  this  country, 
and  I have  not,  therefore,  seen  an 
example  of  it ; hut  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  may  chance  to  meet  with 
it  away  from  medical  help,  a short 
account  of  the  treatment  usually  prac- 
tised is  subjoined. 

(a)  The  indications  are — 1st,  to  pro- 
duce a rapid  effect  on  the  liver  and 
whole  system  by  mercury  to  the  extent 
of  salivation ; 2nd,  to  carry  off  the  bile 
from  the  bowels  by  aperients  as  fast  as 
it  is  poured  into  them  from  the  liver; 
and  3rd,  to  palliate  otlier  eoncomitauts 
by  such  remedies  as  arc  deemed  essen- 
tial, but  not  lowering  the  system  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
disorganisation. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  these  views 
in  practice,  it  is  well  to  begin  ivith  a 
powerful  emetic  which  for  a time  re- 
lieves the  congestion  of  the  liver,  in 
which  the  essence  of  the  disease  appears 
to  consist.  The  best  emetic  for  the 
purpose  is  said  to  be  the  sulphate  of 
zinc,  in  the  dose  of  twenty  to  thirty 
grains  dissolved  in  water . As  soon  as 
this  has  done  acting,  calomel  must  be 
given  in  large  dqses,  viz.,  five,  ten,  or 
even  twenty  grains  every  two  or  three 
hours,  until  the  gums  are  affected ; at 
the  same  time  rubbing  into  tlie  side, 
and  to  the  inside  of  the  tliighs,  as  well 
as  into  the  arm-pit,  large  quantities  of 
mercurial  ointment. 

(c)  As  the  bowels  are  generally 
obstinately  confined,  it  is  the  practice 
to  give  croton-oil  with  the  calomel, 
and  for  this  purpose  one  or  two  drops 
are  given  in  a pill  an  hour  after  the 


first  dose  of  calomel,  and  repeated 
every  three  or  four  hours  until  the 
bowels  are  freely  relieved.  An  enema 
of  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  castor-oil,  and  two 
pints  of  gruel,  may  also  be  used,  in 
order  to  assist  the  action  of  the  pur- 
gative. 

(d)  If  the  skin  is  very  hot,  cold  ablu- 
tion may  be  practised;  or  if,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a cold  clammy  skin, 
a hot  bath,  at  120°  F.,  or  even  higher, 
will  be  serviceable. 

(e)  If  there  are  local  congestions,  as 
in  typhus  fever,  the  loss  of  blood  by 
leeches  or  cupping  should  be  had  re- 
course to,  followed  by  a blister. 

(/)  Hemorrhage  often  occurs,  and 
if  so,  it  should  be  met  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  English  remittent  (par.  1164). 

ig)  If  there  is  great  collapse  or  ex- 
haustion, ammonia,  wine,  or  brandy, 
win  be  necessarily  employed,  as  in 
typhus  (see  par.  1159  c). 

(/()  With  regard  to  food  in  the  early 
stage,  while  the  danger  is  imminent, 
the  less  that  is  given  the  better,  as  the 
stomach  is  not  in  a condition  to  digest 
it,  and  it  therefore  only  irritates  its 
lining  membrane.  When,  however, 
the  first  urgent  symptoms  are  abated, 
the  most  nomishing  form  of  diet  must 
be  used,  such  as  all  lands  of  farinace- 
ous articles,  animal  broths,  and  jellies, 
and  other  similar  dishes.  In  fact,  the 
treatment  as  to  these  adjuncts  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  typhus  fever. 

1167.  The  Treatment  of  Infajt. 
TILE  Remittent  is  given  at  page  298. 

Sect.  3. — ^Treatment  of  Hectic 
Fever. 

1168.  As  this  fever  is  always  symp- 
tomatic of  some  local  inflammation,  or 
of  extensive  purulent  discharge,  the 
treatment  must  be  such  as  is  required 
for  the  cause  which  has  produced  it. 
At  the  same  time,  the  colliquativft 
sweats  and  diarrhcca  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  it  may  be  relieved  by  the  use 
of  astringents  (see  page  346) 
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CHAP.  VI. 

TREATMENT  OF  ERUPTIVE  FEVERS. 


Sect.  1. — Smale-pox. 

1169.  In  the  Treatment  or  Small- 
pox (page  31)  so  much  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  particular  attack, 
viz.,  whether  confluent,  or  distinct,  or 
modified,  that  each  of  them  must  he 
alluded  to  separately.  It  is,  of  course, 
to  be  assumed  that  inoculated  small- 
pox is  out  of  the  question,  as  the 
operation  is  now  contrary  to  law. 

(o)  In  confluent  small-pox  (page  92) 
it  must  he  remembered  that  (as  in  the 
case  of  typhus)  the  patient  will  have 
to  go  througli  a most  exhausting  stage, 
and  therefore  the  strength  should  be 
husbanded  as  far  ns  circumstances  will 
admit.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  tlie  fever  is  a natui-al  effort  to 
throw  off  the  poison,  which  is  here 
done  through  the  skin,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
reduce  its  force,  unless  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  so  high  as  in  itself 
to  lead  to  dangerous  results.  On  the 
first  onset  of  the  disease,  that  is  to  say, 
during  the  period  of  incubation,  salines 
in  a state  of  effervescence  are  useful, 
as  in  all  inflammatory  fevers,  and  may 
be  adopted  here  with  advantage ; the 
bowels,  also,  should  be  attended  to, 
and  should  be  gentbj  moved,  but  vio- 
lent purgation  is  very  injurious.  If 
the  fever  is  not  accompanied  by  in- 
tense throbbing  of  the  arteries  and 
violent  headache,  and  if,  also,  there  is 
no  congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs, 
matters  may  be  suffered  to  take  their 
course,  -with  the  above  exceptions. 
But  if  in  a plethoric  subject  there  is  a 
very  strong,  quick,  and  hard  pulse, 
with  threatened  congestion  of  the 
brain  or  lungs,  blood  should  at  once 
be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  this  remedy 
may  also  be  adopted  when  the  pain  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  wliich  accom- 
panies the  early  vomiting  peeuliar  to 
this  disease,  is  unusually  severe.  If 
these  symptoms  are  not  so  violent  as  to 
warrant  a general  bleeding,  a few 
leeches  to  the  temples,  chest,  or  pit  of 


the  stomach  maybe  used  instead,  but  in 
no  case  should  blood  be  taken  without 
real  necessity,  and  unless  the  system 
is  overloaded  with  it.  In  lieu  of  bleed- 
ing, if  there  is  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  lungs,  tartar- 
emetic  should  be  given  in  half-grain 
doses,  unless  it  purges,  -when  it  must 
be  discontinued,  and  ipecacuanha  sub- 
stituted for  it.  During  the  time  of 
maturation,  if  the  eruption  does  not 
come  out  freely,  the  feet  may  be  placed 
in  hot  water  up  to  the  knees,  and  if 
the  pain  at  the  stomach  and  vomiting 
continue,  a blister  may  be  applied  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  throat  is 
often  full  and  painful,  and  this  may  bo 
relieved  by  liot  fomentations,  externally 
applied.  Castor-oU  is  the  best  aperient, 
if  any  should  be  required,  and  the  dose 
should  not  be  greater  than  suflicient  to 
procure  a single  evacuation.  The  cool- 
ing mixture  given  below  may  now  be 
administered  with  advantage,  as  it  aids 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and 
also  acts  gently  on  the  skin.  If  in 
this  stage  there  is  congestion  of  the 
lungs  or  brain,  with  a slow  appearance 
of  the  eruption,  and  especially  if  the 
skin  looks  blue,  an  emetic  of  ipecacu- 
anha will  be  of  service,  followed  by 
nauseating  doses,  united  with  the  dia- 
phoretic mixture.  Any  complication, 
either  in  the  brain,  lungs,  eyes,  or  other 
part  must  at  once  be  attended  to,  and 
relieved  by  local  measures.  Lastly,  in 
the  period  of  decline,  little  more  is  to 
be  done  than  still  to  keep  the  bowels 
gently  moved,  and  if  there  is  great 
prostration  of  strength,  especially  if 
there  are  typhoid  symptoms,  it  must  be 
supported  by  bark,  port-^vine,  brandy, 
ammonia,  and  beef-tea,  &c.,  exactly  as 
in  typhus  itself.  The  matter  as  it 
escapes  from  the  pustules  may  be  ab- 
sorbed by  starch-powder,  or  by  com- 
mon flour,  which  prevents  its  irritating 
any  sound  portions  of  skin  that  may 
be  exposed.  If  erythema  or  erysipelas 
make  their  appearance,  no  local  appli- 
cation is  better  than  the  above,  dredged 
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on  with  a common  “dredger,”  and  used 
repeatedly  in  the  day,  with  an  occa- 
sional fomentation  of  hot  water.  They 
are  signs  of  great  debility  in  this  disease, 
and  almost  always  require  bark  and 
wine,  unless  they  make  their  appear- 
ance very  early  in  the  attack.  Abscesses 
are  very  apt  to  form  at  this  time,  espe- 
cially in  the  scalp,  and  great  caution 
shovdd  be  used  lest  the  matter  should 
spread  extensively  from  a want  of  being 
let  out  by  the  lancet,  which  operation 
should  be  practised  as  soon  as  it  is 
discovered.  The  following  is  a list  of 
the  formulas  which  have  been  alluded 
to  above : — 

For  toe  Diaphoretic  Mixture — 
Take  of  Solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3iij. 

Kitrate  of  potass,  Jj. 

■yVine  of  ipecacuanha,  Sj  to 
3iss. 

Camphor  mixture,  cviss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
four  hours. 

For  the  Emetic — 

Take  of  powdered  ipecacuanha,  gr.  xx 
to  XXV. 

(6)  In  distinct  small-pox  the  symp- 
toms are  generally  much  less  violent, 
and  seldom  require  anything  more  in 
the  shape  of  medicine  than  the  common 
effervescing  draughts  (page  342)  with 
castor-oil,  and  sometimes  the  diapho- 
retic prescribed  in  the  last  paragraph, 
when  the  eruption  is  slow  in  maldng 
its  appearance.  Occasionally,  however, 
even  in  this  fonn  of  small-pox  the 
local  congestions  are  severe,  and  require 
the  same  remedies  as  are  alluded  to 
in  the  last  paragraph.  Generally  the 
secondary  fever  is  very  trivial,  and 
there  is  not  often  any  necessity  for 
bark  or  stimulants. 

(c)  Modified  small-pox  has  usually 
such  mild  attendant  symptoms  that 
little  or  no  treatment  is  required  be- 
yond rest  in  bed,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  and  the  use  of  gentle  aperients, 
low  diet,  and  perhaps  the  common 
effervescent,  or  any  mild  and  ordinary 
diaphoretic,  or  diuretic  if  the  kidneys 
do  not  act. 


(.d)  In  all  cases  of  small-pox  there 
should  be  an  abundant  admission  of 
fresh  air ; but  as  there  is  strong  reason 
for  belie^g  that  the  pustules  are  not 
so  fuUy  developed  in  the  dark  as  in  a 
strong  light,  provision  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  made  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  latter,  so  long  as  air  is  not  also 
prevented  from  circulating  freely. 
Chloride  of  lime  or  zinc  should  also 
be  freely  used,  both  in  the  room  itself 
and  in  the  adjacent  passages,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease. 
(See  Contagion.) 

(e)  In  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  pitting,  the  pustules  on  the  face 
may  be  pricked  on  the  eighth  day, 
and  their  contents  at  once  absorbed 
by  carded  cotton,  or  by  soft  old  muslin 
as  fast  as  they  exude.  It  is  a tedious 
process,  however,  and  win  occupy 
some  hours ; but  as  in  this  way  the 
disfigurement  of  the  features  is  almost 
entirely  prevented,  there  are  few  pa- 
tients who  have  not  some  kind  friend 
ready  to  undertake  the  loathsome  task. 

1170.  Cow-pox  being  almost  always 
produced  artificially  in  the  child,  the 
treatment  of  it  and  the  mode  of  vacci- 
nation are  already  given  at  pages 
267  and  300. 

Sect.  2.  — Chicken-pox,  Measles, 
AND  Scarlet  Fever  in  the  Addlt. 

1171.  Chicken-pox,  Measles,  and 
Scarlet  Fever,  although  occasionally 
attacking  the  adult,  are  generally  passed 
through  in  childhood,  and  their  treat- 
ment has,  therefore,  been  included 
among  the  diseases  of  childhood  at 
pages  300  to  301.  If,  however,  they 
occur  in  after-life,  the  treatment  must 
be  conducted  on  the  same  principles, 
remembering  always  that  the  tendency 
to  congestion  in  the  brain,  lungs,  and 
bowels,  is  increased  at  that  age,  and 
especially  in  the  first-named  organ. 
In  measles  this  is  particularly  the  case^ 
and  this  usually  mild  disease  becomes 
occasionally  converted  into  a most  for- 
midable one,  from  the  head-compli- 
cation, which  sometimes  requires  very 
vigorous  measures  to  prevent  fatal 
mischief.  The  following  extra  pre- 
cautions may  therefore  be  taken : — 
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(o)  In  adult  measles,  until  the  erup- 
tion is  fully  out,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  slightest  chill  by 
exposure  to  cold,  while  the  same  pre- 
caution is  afterwards  necessary  to  avoid 
“ striking  it  inwards,”  with  the  conse- 
quent internal  congestion  which  is 
almost  sure  to  occur.  Putting  the  feet 
iu  very  hot  water  will  often  help  to 
bring  out  the  eruption,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  existence  of  the  disease  is 
not  often  recognized  until  the  stage  of 
eruption  is  already  arrived  at,  for  the 
watering  of  the  eyes  and  running 
at  the  nose  are  frequently  mistaken 
for  a “common  cold.”  If,  however, 
there  is  the  probability  of  the  patient 
exhibiting  these  symptoms  having  been 
infected,  it  is  always  prudent  to  adopt 
tile  above  remedy  in  order  to  favour 
the  eruption,  and  especially  as  it  is  also 
beneficial  to  the  simple  catarrh,  if 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  affection.  In 
other  respects,  the  treatment  recom- 
mended at  page  300  may  be  adopted, 
the  doses  of  the  medicines  only  requir- 
ing a slight  increase. 

(6)  Scarlet  Fever  in  the  adult  varies 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  corresponding 
disease  in  childhood ; and  it  is  pro- 
bably not  more  fatal  at  a maturer 
age  than  before  puberty.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  treated  exactly  on  the 
principles  laid  down  at  page  301. 

Sect.  3. — ^Treatment  of  Plague. 

1172.  Plague,  like  yellow  fever,  is 
unknown  in  this  country ; nevertheless, 
for  the  reasons  given  at  page  359,  an 
account  of  the  usual  treatment  adopted 
in  the  East,  is  here  appended.  The 
symptoms  are  described  at  page  40. 

1173.  In  the  Treat.uent  of 
Plague  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  medicine  is  almost  wholly  inope- 
rative, the  chief  art  consisting  in  pro- 
perly maturing  the  buboes  by  warm 
poultices  of  Unseed-meal.  Sometimes 
an  emetic  has  been  found  to  relieve 
the  internal  congestion,  which  is  so 
prevalent  in  this  horrible  disease,  mid, 
for  this  purpose,  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
ns  ordered  at  page  369,  wUl  be  found 
to  be  the  best.  Blood- letting  In  ple- 
thoric subjects,  and  stimulants  in  feeble 
ones,  must  be  had  recourse  to;  and,  on 


the  whole,  the  principles  laid  down  at 
page  352,  as  adapted  for  typhus  fever, 
may  be  considered  to  be  applicable  in 
plague.  Mercury  is  said  to  be  as  ser- 
viceable as  in  yeUow  fever;  but  its 
utility  is  not  so  generaUy  recognised 
as  to  warrant  its  being  recommended 
as  of  any  real  advantage  over  the 
simple  natural  powers. 

Sect.  4. — ^Treatseent  of  Miuary 
Fever. 

1174.  The  management  of  this  fe- 
brUe  affection  (described  at  page  40) 
will  greatly  depend  upon  the  precise 
nature  of  the  attack,  whether  dependent 
upon  contagious  or  epidemic  infiuence, 
or  produced,  as  it  often  is,  by  the  adop- 
tion and  long-continued  use' of  diapho- 
retics, and  heavy  bed-clothes.  In  the 
former  case  very  Uttle  treatment  wiU 
be  required,  as  the  disease  wiU  gene- 
rally abate  as  soon  as  it  has  run  its 
course ; but  when  the  cause  is  connected 
with  mismanagement  of  the  skin,  it  is 
necessary  that  a change  should  take 
place  in  that  respect,  and  that  part  of 
the  bed-clothes  should  be  cautiously 
removed,  the  air  of  the  room  being 
also  lowered  by  degrees,  and  all  dia- 
phoretic medicines  withdraEvn.  It  is 
even  wise  sometimes  to  expose  the 
arms  and  chest  to  the  air  occasionally, 
taking  care  to  prevent  a chill,  by  not 
continuing  it  for  more  than  a few 
minutes.  In  addition  to  these  gentle 
remedies,  which  merely  remove  the 
previous  mischievous  agents  that  have 
caused  the  eruption,  it  may  sometimes 
be  necessary  to  give  a gentle  aperient, 
and,  for  this  purpose,  nothing  answers 
better  than  the  combination  of  Epsom 
salts  with  cream  of  tartar,  which  may 
be  given  every  morning,  and  the  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid  will  perhaps  aid  in 
accelerating  the  cure ; but  it  is  seldom 
desirable  to  give  it,  except  as  the  ordi- 
nary drink  as  directed  at  page  363. 

1175.  Sometimes  in  this  disease,  after 
the  eruption  has  shown  itself  partially, 
it  suddenly  disappears,  and  there  is 
then  a profuse  sweat,  with  great  ex- 
haustion, difficulty  of  breathing,  ya'wn- 
ing,  or  sighing,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  convulsions  or  delirium.  Here, 
ammouia  and  the  compound  tincture 
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of  camphor  \viU  often  be  found  very 
serviceable  in  the  form  prescribed 
below,  while  the  skin  should  be  freely 
rubbed,  or  fomented  -with  hot  flannels. 
It  is  sometimes  so  alarming  a state 
as  to  demand  the  most  careful  super- 
intendence. 
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Take  of  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  gr.  xl. 
Compound  tincture  of  cam- 
phor, ?j. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3ilj. 
Camphor  mixture,  ?viss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
three  or  four  hours. 


CHAP.  VII. 

TfiEATMENT  OF  CONGESTION,  INFLAMMATION,  AND  INFLAMMATORY 

FEVER. 


Sect.  I.— Congestion. 

1176.  Although  \>y  post  mortem  ex- 
amination and  other  modes  of  inves- 
tigation, the  existence  of  congestion, 
both  in  its  active  and  passive  forms, 
has  been  fully  established,  and  the 
appropriate  treatment  has  been  laid 
down,  yet  there  is  often,  stiU,  great 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  exact 
condition  of  the  part,  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, in  adapting  the  means  for  its 
removal.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say 
aflerwanls  that  the  disease  has  only 
been  of  a congestive  character,  because 
there  is  no  alteration  of  structure,  or 
change  of  function ; but  by  that  time 
the  necessity  and  time  for  treatment 
have  gone  by,  and  the  diagnosis  is  quite 
useless.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
circumstances  which  Induce  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  local  affection  is  con- 
gestive rather  than  inflammatory — as, 
for  Instance,  when  there  is  evidently 
pain  and  a dull  red  or  puiqilish  colour 
of  the  skin,  with  slight  swelling,  and 
increase  of  heat;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  not  much  fever,  and  a 
low  state  of  arterial  action,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  a pulse  to  indicate  inflam- 
mation. It  is  rather  by  the  absence 
of  the  signs  of  inflammation  than  by 
the  presence  of  any  peculiar  to  itself, 
that  wo  recognise  the  change  called  con- 
gestion, and  with  this  limited  power  we 
must  content  ourselves,  and  act  up  to 
the  light  wliich  we  can  obtain. 


1177.  But  supposing  that  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  active 
CONGESTION  exists  in  the  vessels  of  any 
part,  the  treatment  required  will  be 
chiefly  to  moderate  the  action  of  the 
heart,  either  by  medicines  which  act 
specifically  on  it,  such  as  hydrocyanic 
acid,  or  tartar-emetic,  or  digitalis;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  time 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  to  the  blood,  by  diminishing 
the  quantity,  and  lowering  the  quality, 
of  food.  Yet  there  are  cases  in  which 
this  active  congestion  appears  to  occur 
from  a deficiency  of  power  or  tone  in 
the  system,  rather  than  the  reverse, 
and  where  the  above  plan  is  not  only 
useless  but  actually  pr^udicial;  such 
are  those  called  “ irritation  ” by  some 
observers,  and  apt  to  occur  in  the  final 
stages  of  fever,  either  of  the  ordinary 
kinds,  or  especially  in  that  knoivn  as 
hectic  fever.  These,  how'ever,  are 
wholly  exceptional,  and  are  probably 
only  considered  to  be  congestive  from 
a want  of  more  perfect  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  With  these  general  mea- 
sures must  be  combined  such  local 
remedies  as  will  soothe  the  nerves  of 
the  part,  such  as  cold  lotions  exter- 
nally, or,  in  active  congestions  of  in- 
ternal organs,  such  medicines  as  are 
found  to  have  the  desired  effect,  which 
will  be  detailed  under  the  respective 
chapters  devoted  to  the  several  ports 
of  the  body. 

1178.  In  Passive  Congestion,  there 
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maybe  general  plethora,  or  the  reverse; 
but  in  all  cases  the  part  attacked  is 
overloaded  with  blood,  from  a defici- 
ency of  action  in  the  vessels,  which  are 
enlarged  in  their  calibre,  and  circulate 
their  blood  more  slowly  than  usual.  In 
external  congestion  of  this  kind,  relief 
is  often  afforded,  either  by  hot  or  cold 
applications,  the  former  relaxing  the 
vessels  and  enlarging  their  diameters, 
by  which  the  passage  of  the  blood  is 
accelerated ; while  the  latter  go  to  the 
root  of  the  mischief,  and  stimulate  the 
nerves  to  a healthy  degree,  so  as  to 
cause  the  blood-vessels  to  recover  their 
tone,  and  thus  strike  at  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  Hence  the  good  effect  of  cold, 
if  successful,  is  more  speedy  than  that 
of  hot  applications,  but  the  remedy  is 
much  more  doubtful,  because  it  often 
fails  to  act  sufficiently  on  the  nerves, 
and  then,  as  it  also  tends  to  diminish 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels,  without  at 
the  same  time  gi\'ing  them  their  natural 
power  of  propelling  the  blood,  the  con- 
gestion is  increased  in  degree.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  in  the  early  stage  of 
passive  congestion,  and  especially  in 
superficial  or  limited  attacks,  that  it 
can  be  reckoned  on,  and  it  should  not 
be  otherwise  employed.  Pressure  will 
often  relieve  this  form  of  congestion, 
not  only  by  tending  to  empty  the  ves- 
sels, but  from  the  stimulus  which  it 
gives  to  the  nerves;  and  in  the  same 
way  a medicinal  stimulus  will  often 
relieve  congestion,  either  when  locally 
applied  or  when  given  internally,  in 
the  case  of  those  drugs  which  have  a 
specific  and  local  effect.  Nothing  seems 
to  relieve  congestions  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  like  an  emetic,  which  has  the 
double  advantage  of  reducing  the  action 
of  the  heart  for  the  time,  while  the 
contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
in  the  act  of  vomiting  are  mechanically 
pressing  out  the  blood  from  the  con- 
gested organs.  Nausea  reduces  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  thus  tends  to 
afford  relief,  but  it  has  not  the  me- 
chanical effect  attending  upon  full 
vomiting. 

1179.  It  will  thus  appear  that  very 
opposite  treatment  must  bo  adopted  in 
the  various  stages  of  congestion,  and 
that  we  have  to  choose  very  often 


between  lowering  and  supporting  re- 
medies, and  between  the  use  of  hot 
and  cold  externally.  It  is  even  re- 
quired, in  many  cases,  to  blow  hot  and 
cold  at  the  same  time,  or  in  a rapidly 
succeeding  order,  so  that  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  or  the  use  of  an  emetic, 
may  be  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a 
patient,  and  yet  immediately  after- 
wards brandy,  or  ammonia,  or  both, 
may  be  required  to  afford  that  stimulus 
which  alone  will  enable  the  vessels  to 
recover  their  healthy  tone.  Altogether 
the  subject  is  one  which  requires  the 
deepest  study,  and  which  tries  the  tact 
and  experience  of  the  physician  to  the 
utmost  degree.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  the  domestic  ob- 
server should  be  able  to  master  the  full 
details  of  the  treatment  of  congestion 
in  all  its  several  phases ; but,  never- 
theless, these  remarks  have  been  in- 
serted in  order  to  serve  as  some  slight 
indication  of  what  is  to  he  avoided, 
should  the  necessity  for  the  treatment 
of  any  attack  of  congestion  be  thrust 
upon  any  of  my  readers. 

Sect.  2. — Inflammation. 

1180.  Inasmuch  as  this  process  is 
attended  with  a stoppage  of  the  fiow 
of  blood  through  the  affected  part, 
however  produced,  and  as  this  is  clearly 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  heart  to 
overcome  it,  or  it  would  be  overcome ; 
so  it  is  necessary  that  two  indica- 
tions should  be  attended  to  iu  treating 
this  disease  in  almost  all  cases  in  which 
it  occurs.  Every  one  must  have  seen  a 
flock  of  sheep  dilven  through  a narrow 
passage ; how  this  is  effected  by  the 
skilful  drover  by  inducing  the  leading 
sheep  by  some  means  to  pass  through, 
while  the  unpractised  person  would 
crowd  them  all  up  iuto  a heap,  and 
prevent  any  one  from  moving  by  the  ^ 
force  which  is  exerted  upon  all.  So  it  . 
is  \vith  the  blood  when  retarded  by  the  j 
impediments  caused  by  the  existence 
of  inflammation  ; here  it  is  necessaiy, 
in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  the  over- 
crowding from  behind;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  action  of  the  heart  must 
be  reduced,  either  by  bleeding,  or  by 
some  lowering  remedy,  such  as  tarUir-  i 
emetic,  csUomel,  or  digitalis.  As  soon 
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as  this  is  effected,  the  blood  in  the 
minute  vessels  may  be  coaxed  on  by 
acting  on  them  either  by  some  local 
stimulus  applied  to  the  nerves,  or  by  a 
special  internal  agent  of  the  same  kind, 
or  by  leaving  nature  to  do  her  work 
without  further  assistance  than  that 
already  mentioned.  In  inflammation 
of  the  most  simple  land,  occurring 
from  an  accident  in  a healthy  subject, 
it  is  only  nacessary  to  take  care  that 
the  heart  and  arteries  do  not  act  too 
much,  and  then  natme  will  do  her. 
part,  and  the  inflammation  will  not 
go  beyond  the  point  set  up  by  her  for 
the  repair  of  the  injury.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  these  remedies  intended  to 
act  both  upon  the  power  of  the  heart, 
and  upon  the  small  arteries,  there  is 
also  the  diseased  change  in  the  blood 
itself,  which  must  be  altered  to  a 
healthy  state-  before  the  mischief  is 
entirely  got  rid  of.  Thus,  it  is  stated 
at  paragraph  122,  that  “ in  the 
blood,  as  the  necessary  precursor  of 
any  extensive  inflammation,  there  is 
always  found  an  increased  quantity 
of  fibrine,”  and,  therefore,  until  this 
excess  of  that  material  is  removed,  the 
tendency  to  inflammation  stiU  con- 
tinues; and  as  the  disease  itself  was 
described  at  page  42,  as  consisting  in — 
1st,  a peculiar  state  of  the  blood ; and 
2nd,  a lower  vitality  in  the  part  which 
is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  while 
its  essence  consists  in  a change  of  the 
function  of  that  part — so  the  indications 
for  treatment  are,  1st,  to  remove  the 
excess  of  fibrine  ; and  2nd,  to  restore 
the  depressed  vitality  in  the  part, 
which  can  only  be  done  in  the  way  men- 
mentioned  above;  that  is  to  say,  by 
reducing  the  action  of  the  heart  at 
the  same  time  that  the  nerves  of  the 
small  vessels  are  stimulated  by  appro- 
priate remedies. 

1181.  But  independently  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  which  are  applicable 
to  inflammation  as  a general  rule,  there 
are  others  also  which  must  be  adopted 
in  order  to  obviate  those  results  of  the 
altered  function  of  the  part  affected, 
which  are  injurious  to  the  safety  of 
the  organ.  Thus,  when  lymph  is  de- 
posited in  the  substance  of  an  organ. 
Which  is  one  of  the  most  common 
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effects  of  inflammation,  some  means 
for  its  re-absorption  into  the  blood 
must  be  attempted  and  carried  out, 
unless  it  is  believed  that  nature  will, 
by  her  own  unaided  efforts,  accom- 
plish the  task.  So  also,  in  effusion  of 
serum  into  the  serous  membranes,  or 
of  matter  either  into  them,  or  into  new 
cavities  formed  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, as  in  the  case  of  abscesses,  cer- 
tain remedies  applicable  to  each  state 
must  be  adopted,  and  which  are  as 
various  as  those  states  themselves. 

1182.  The  whole  list  of  remedies 
which  are  useful  in  all  the  forms  and 
stages  of  inflammation  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  be  Inserted  here; 
but  the  following  are  those  which  are 
chiefly  serviceable  in  its  domestic  treat- 
ment. 

(а)  In  lowering  the  action  of  the 
heart,  which  is  only  necessary  in  acute 
injlammations,  bleeding,  tartar-emetic, 
calomel,  especially  when  united  wdth 
opium,  digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
starvation  are  employed.  Bleeding, 
it  must  be  remembered,  has  only  a tem- 
porary effect,  because,  though  nothing 
lowers  the  power  of  the  heart  so  rapidly, 
yet  this  is  always  followed  by  reaction, 
unless  stopped  by  cutting  off  the  sup- 
plies, and  by  the  use  of  some  additional 
remedy,  such  as  one  of  those  mentioned 
above.  Tartar-emetic  is  the  most 
active  of  these,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  by  its  means  a state  of  the  most 
complete  prostration  may  be  kept  up 
for  any  moderate  length  of  time,  though 
not  without  some  danger  of  its  going 
too  far.  Calomel  has  also  great  power, 
but  more  by  its  action  on  the  secre- 
tions, than  directly  upon  the  heart 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  digitalis  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  depress  the  heart  to 
any  extent ; but  they  do  not  exercise 
their  power,  except  in  doses  which 
are  scarcely  safe  in  domestic  practice. 

(б)  In  carrying  out  the  second  indi- 
cation (namely,  that  of  stimulating  to 
contraction  the  dilated  small  vessels 
by  the  action  of  certain  remedies  on 
their  nerves),  it  is  found  that  there  are 
not  only  local  means,  such  as  cold, 
pressure,  astringents,  &o.,  as  in  exter- 
nal inflammations,  but  there  are  also 
certain  remedies  which  act  specifically 
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upon  the  small  vessels,  such  as  arsenic, 
antimony,  the  various  salts  of  mercury, 
and  iodine;  and,  in  addition,  certain 
balsamic  or  gummy  substances,  which 
exert  a peculiar  effect  upon  the  mucous 
membranes,  such  as  copaiba,  turpentine, 
benzoin,  ammoniacum,  &c.  In  selecting 
the  appropriate  remedy,  we  must  for  the 
most  part  act  empirically,  that  is  to  say, 
we  must  be  guided  by  experience  of  the 
effects  of  each  in  former  cases.  Tims, 
although  we  know  that  tartar-emetic 
has  a much  greater  effect  than  any 
other  remedy,  if  used  indiscriminately 
upon  a mass  of  cases  of  inflammation 
of  various  kinds ; yet  there  are  num- 
berless instances  in  which  mercury, 
arsenic,  or  iodine,  would  be  preferred, 
because  experience  tells  us  that  each 
has  its  appropriate  office,  in  reducing 
by  some  specific  power  some  particular 
kind  of  inflammation.  Many  of  these 
active  agents  in  reducing  inflammation 
(antiphlogistics,  see  page  342)  are 
capable  of  producing  it,  if  applied  to 
the  skin  in  large  doses,  and  thus  afford 
examples  of  the  rule  “ similia  similibus 
ctirantur,"  so  much  relied  upon  by 
the  homoeopaths,  and  alluded  to  at 
page  186,  as  one  of  those  wliich  form 
the  code  of  the  orthodox  practitioner. 
Thus,  tartar-emetic  rubbed  into  the 
skin  produces  an  eruption  resembling 
small-pox,  mercury  is  followed  by 
erythema,  while  arsenic  will  even  pro- 
duce gangrene,  if  used  in  sufficient 
strength.  These  are  all  capable  of  being 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  there  is 
therefore  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  effect  is  the  same  upon  the  small 
vessels  when  applied  to  their  interiors, 
as  it  would  be,  if  they  -were  brought 
into  contact  with  the  exterior  of  the 
vessels  when  rubbed  into  the  skin.  AYith 
regard  to  the  local  remedies  employed 
externally,  cold  (or  the  abstraction 
of  heat)  is  certainly  the  most  powerful 
of  all,  and  it  likewise,  as  in  the  above 
case,  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  produce  inflammation  in  a sound 
skin,  as  in  frost-bites,  chilblains,  &c., 
so  that,  probably,  if  all  diseases  were 
of  an  inflammatory  character,  Hahne- 
man’s  rule  might  pretty  generally  be 
found  to  be  true.  Next  to  cold  comes 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  whioh  is  very 


generally  useful  as  a stimulating  appli- 
cation in  many  forms  of  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  as  in  er}'sipelas,  herpes, 
&c. ; while  after  these  might  be  enume- 
rated a long  list  of  remedies,  some  of 
which  are  possessed  of  extensive  virtues, 
while  others  are  limited  to  a very  small 
sphere  of  action.  Warm  fomentations 
allay  inflammation  in  a totally  different 
way  to  cold,  and  also  to  those  other 
remedies  which  have  been  alluded  to  as 
stimulating  the  small  vessels  to  con- 
tract. Hero  we  have  relief  afforded  by 
relaxation  of  the  vessels,  and  conse- 
quent more  free  admission  of  blood, 
together  with  a greater  effusion  of 
serum  or  matter,  as  the  case  may  be, 
into  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane, 
which  are  two  of  the  natural  modes  of 
relief  to  the  inflamed  vessels.  For  this 
reason  it  is  chiefly  applicable  in  those 
forms  of  this  disease,  in  which  a cure  is 
to  be  expected  only  after  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  other  of  these  secretions, 
and  in  which  there  is  no  chance  of  cut- 
ting short  the  inflammation  at  once  by 
what  is  called  “ resolution.” 

(c)  The  reduction  of  the  quantity  of 
fihrine  is,  to  a certain  extent,  effected 
by  nearly  all  the  remedies  mentioned 
at  (d)  ; but  arsenic,  mercury,  and 
iodine  have  by  far  the  greatest  power 
in  producing  this  effect,  and  it  is  to 
this  particular  action  that  their  utility 
in  chronic  mflammations  is  chiefly  to 
bo  attributed,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  also  act  upon  the  small  vessels 
by  procuring  their  contraction,  as  ex- 
plained at  (6).  lloio  they  procure  this 
elimination  of  flbrine,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  explain,  but  of  the  fact,  there  is  no 
doubt,  from  the  result  of  lunumerabla 
experiments.  Bleeding  acts  still  more 
energetically  and  rapidly,  because  it 
removes  a certain  portion  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood,  including  the  flbrine; 
after  which  it  is  found  that  the  bulk  is 
made  up  by  the  addition  of  watery 
serum,  containing  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  flbrine ; and,  therefore,  the 
whole  quantity  of  blood  soon  becomes 
impoverished  in  that  respect.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
remedy  has  in  the  end  a prejudicial 
effect,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  quantity 
of  flbrine  lost  is  soon  made  up,  and  this 
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is  followed  by  an  extra  supply,  which 
does  not  cease  until  the  result  is  that 
the  blood  is  in  a worse  condition  than 
before.  Unless,  therefore,  bleeding  is 
followed  up  by  the  exhibition  of  one 
or  other  of  these  remedies,  or  by  a 
rigid  abstinence  from  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  food  containing  fibrine,  or 
fibrine-making  materials,  it  will  ulti- 
mately do  great  harm  in  all  cases  of 
inflammation,  and  will  tend  to  bring 
on  subsequent  attacks,  although  it  re- 
lieved the  first,  and  will  again  have  the 
same  effect  in  removing  any  which  it 
may  have  brought  on.  It  is  a most 
false  and  flattering  remedy,  always 
giving  instant  relief,  yet  tending  to 
future  aggravation  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  disease,  and  for  this  reason  it 
has  been  wofully  abused,  until  its 
objectionable  nature  was  discovered. 
Still,  it  is  sometimes  the  only  remedy 
in  active  inflammation  which  will  act 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  exigency 
of  the  case,  but  when  there  is  time  to 
look  for  a substitute,  there  is  seldom 
any  excuse  for  its  employment. 

Sect.  3. — Treatment  of  various 
Effects  of  Inflammation. 

1183.  The  various  Effects  of  in- 
flammation have  been  enumerated  and 
described  at  pages  42  and  43,  as  com- 
prising the  following — viz.,  1st,  reso- 
lution ; 2nd,  a deposit  of  lymph,  which 
may  either  end  in  adhesion  or  indura- 
tion ; 3rd,  the  formation  of  matter ; 
4th,  gangrene,  to  which  arc  added,  by 
most  writers,  the  increased  flow  of  the 
secretions  from  the  serous  and  mucous 
membranes,  though,  as  observed  at 
page  40,  these  are  more  strictly  to  be 
referred  to  the  condition  known  as 
active  congestion. 

(a)  Resolution  being  merely  the  change 
from  a state  of  diseased  relaxation  cf 
the  small  vessels  to  one  of  health,  is 
promoted  by  all  such  remedies  as  act 
at  once  upon  them,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  more  tedious  processes, 
which  consist  in  the  formation  or  de- 
posit of  lymph,  pus,  blood,  &c.  Hence, 
large  bleedings,  either  general  or  local, 
the  application  of  cold,  tartar-emetic, 
calomel,  and  other  remedies  which  act 
rapidly  upon  the  small  vessels  them- 
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selves,  possess  this  power.  Arnica 
inoutana  also  seems  to  act  locally  in 
this  way,  and,  probably,  also  when 
taken  into  the  system  through  absorp- 
tion from  the  stomach.  Counter-irri- 
tation may  also  be  mentioned  as  a 
powerful  means  of  effecting  resolution. 
(See  pages  187  and  2G1.) 

(6)  Deposits  of  Lymph,  when  made 
for  the  purpose  of  imiting  surfaces 
which  have  been  separated  by  acci- 


dent or  operation,  become  ultimately 
organised,  and  it  is  not  therefore  de- 
sirable to  promote  their  absorption  or 
removal.  But  when  this  substance  has 
been  thrown  out  from  the  small  blood- 
vessels in  inflammation,  and  deposited 
within  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, producing  an  induration  of  its 
texture,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  obtain 
the  re-absorption  of  its  material  into 
the  blood,  so  soon  as  that  fluid  has 
been  placed  in  a condition  to  receive  it 
without  injury.  Of  course  this  cannot 
take  place  until  the  extra  per-centage 
of  fibrine  in  it  has  been  removed  by 
nature  or  art;  but  as  soon  as  this  has 
been  effected,  if  the  body  is  tolerably 
healthy,  nature  sets  about  her  task, 
and  the  re-absorption  takes  place  in  a 
slow  but  steady  manner.  Thus  we  find, 
after  any  phlegmonous  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  the  hard  swelling  gradually 
disappears,  and- the  texture  ultimately 
becomes  as  soft  and  yielding  as  ever, 
the  only  change  being  that  the  lymph 
deposited  in  it  has  been  removed. 

(c)  Matter,  when  deposited  in  some 
situations,  has  no  other  chance  of 
being  removed  but  by  re-absorption, 
in  the  same  way  as  has  been  described 
with  regard  to  lymph,  and  here, 
though  slowly  and  reluctantly,  yet 
still,  in  course  of  time,  in  tolerably 
healthy  subjects,  the  process  is  effected. 
But,  in  other  cases,  nature  establishes 
a peculiar  method  of  cure,  by  which 
she  effects  the  removal  of  the  matter 
from  the  situation  where  it  was  depo- 
sited. This  is  managed  by  first  limiting 
the  matter  to  a circumscribed  cavity, 
formed  by  walls  of  lymph  around  it, 
and  constituting  what  is  called  an 
abscess.  Next,  the  materials,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  between  this  collec- 
tion and  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  be-. 
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tween  it  and  some  mucous  surface  inter- 
nally existing,  are  gradually  removed  by 
absorption  into  the  blood,  so  that  at 
last  an  opening  is  made,  by  which  the 
matter  escapes  altogether  from  the 
body,  and  the  cavity  is  filled  up — 
for  which  purpose  a large  supply  of 
fibrine  is  required,  which  further  aids 
in  removing  that  substance  from  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  (see  par.  126). 
But,  in  order  that  this  change  in  the 
situation  Of  an  abscess  should  take 
place,  the  system  must  not  be  lowered 
too  much,  or  the  small  vessels  will  not 
have  power  to  elfect  the  purpose,  and 
hence  it  is  that  in  debilitated  or  in 
scrofulous  subjects,  collections  of  matter 
often  remain  for  months  without  com- 
ing to  the  surface.  This  must,  there- 
fore, be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  management  of  collections  of 
matter,  and  a due  balance  must  be 
struck  between  the  amount  of  lower- 
ing, which  is  needful  to  keep  down 
the  fever  which  accompanies  the  for- 
mation of  matter,  and  the  degree  of 
power  which  must  be  reserved  to  effect 
its  removal  from  the  system,  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  cavity  which  contained 
it,  by  the  vital  process  above  described. 
The  rule,  not  to  reduce  the  powers  of 
the  system  more  than  necessary,  since 
they  are  sure  to  be  required  in  the  after- 
removal, should  be  strictly  carried  out 
in  all  attacks  of  inflammation  where 
matter  is  likely  to  be  formed,  and 
especially  where  the  quantity  of  it  is 
large.  The  local  remedies  which 
assist  the  formation  of  matter,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  parts  between  it  and 
the  surface,  are  cliiefly  warmth  and 
moisture,  which  act  by  encouraging 
the  flow  of  blood,  and  the  deposit  of 
lymph,  as  well  as  the  absorption  of 
the  parts  required  for  its  coming 
to  the  surface.  This  encouragement 
of  the  gradual  absorption  is  com- 
monly called  “ drawing,”  but  it  is 
no  more  than  an  aiding  of  tlie 
actions  established  by  naturo  herself. 
There  is  another  main  feature  and 
advantage  in  these  warm  and  moist 
applications,  and  that  is  their  soothing 
effect  upon  the  nerves,  by  which  pain 
is  relieved  very  considerably.  They 
comprise  fomentations  of  hot  water, 


warm-baths,  either  general  or  local, 
and  poultices,  which  are  described  at 
page  263,  and  which  last  are  the 
remedies  most  generally  available  for 
the  purpose.  Granulation,  which  is 
a stili  further  stage  in  remedying  the 
effects  of  inflammation  (see  page  43), 
must  be  aided  by  stimulants,  both 
general  and  local,  and  by  good  nourish- 
ing diet,  if  the  granulating  surface  is  a 
large  one,  or  the  quantity  of  fibrine 
required  will  not  be  afforded  by  the 
blood.  Hence  it  often  happens  that 
so  long  as  an  abscess  is  dormant,  the 
health  and  strength  are  capable  of 
bearing  up;  but  the  moment  that  there 
is  a call  for  grantslation,  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  cavity  left  when  the  matter 
is  removed,  the  demand  on  the  system 
is  of  such  a nature  as  to  occasion  hectic 
fever,  and  even  death,  if  the  system 
cannot  be  supported  by  proper  noimish- 
ment. 

((J)  Gangrene,  being  the  death  of  a 
part  of  the  body,  if  left  to  the  nnaided 
powers  of  nature,  calls  for  an  immense 
expenditure  of  her  resources  in  order 
to  effect  a separation  of  the  dead  from 
the  living,  which  is  effected  by  an 
absorption  of  a thin  layer  of  the  latter 
where  it  joins  the  dead  surface.  Hence 
there  is  a great  necessity  for  supporting 
the  strength,  in  every  possible  way,  by 
means  of  nourishing  food,  and  by 
giving  such  medical  substances  as  will 
strengthen  the  digestion,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  power  and  tone  to  the 
absorbing  vessels  at  work  on  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  dead  mass  (or  slough  as 
it  is  called).  Bark,  port  wine,  and  rich 
animal  foods,  are  the  chief  general 
remedies,  while  warm  poultices,  of 
such  a nature  as  to  stimulate  the 
absorbing  vessels,  are  the  local  appli- 
catiions  likely  to  be  serviceable. 

(e)  Jn  relieving  the  effects  produced 
by  excessive  discharges  of  serum  and 
mucus,  the  indications  are  to  moderate 
them,  as  far  as  Is  consistent  with  the 
diminution  of  the  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation; but  it  is  often  found  that  it 
is  impracticable  to  do  this  wthout  in- 
creasing this  condition  of  the  vessels, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  better  to  allow  of 
the  secretion  going  on,  within  due 
bounds,  than  to  attempt  to  do  more 
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bann  than  good  by  checking  the  flow. 
This  is  especially  manifest  in  bronchial 
discharges  of  mucus  where  the  mischief 
arises  chiefly  from  the  impediment  to 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs, 
and  not  from  the  amount  of  mucus 
secreted.  In  such  a case,  therefore,  as 
the  secretion  of  the  mucus  is  the  main 
and  natural  means  of  relieving  the 
congested  or  inflamed  vessels  by  empty- 
ing them  of  part  of  their  contents,  the 
encouragement  of  the  flow  of  mucus 
is  the  main  object  of  medical  art,  and 
hence  the  remedies  called  expectorants 
are  so  useful  in  this  affection.  Some- 
times, however,  astringents  are  to  be 
appUed,  inasmuch  as  the  state  of  the 
vessels  is  such  as  to  bear  remedies  of 
this  nature,  which  act  by  causing  con- 


traction of  their  canals,  and  consequent 
diminution  of  their  secretions. 

(J)  The  specific  remedies  necessary  for 
each  land  and  sort  of  inflammation  will  ' 
be  described  under  the  various  chapters  | 
treating  of  them  respectively. 

Sect.  4. — Treatment  of  the  Sym- 
pathetic Fever  accompanying 
Inflammation. 

1184.  The  treatment  of  the  con- 
stitutional SYMPTOMS  accompanying 
the  various  inflammations  (described  at 
page  44)  is  reaUy  that  proper  for  the 
several  inflammations  themselves,  as 
far  as  the  general  remedies  are  con- 
cerned. It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary 
to  allude  to  it  further,  as  it  has  already 
been  described  in  the  last  section. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INFLAMMATIONS  OF 
THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  AND  SKIN. 


1185.  As  the  structure  and  functions 
of  these  two  systems  have  been  shown 
to  be  very  similar,  at  pages  45  and  46, 
so  it  will  appear  that  the  treatment 
necessary  for  relief  of  their  several 
congestive  and  inflammatory  diseased 
conditions  is  to  be  conducted  on  nearly 
the  same  principles.  It  has  been  already 
remarked  at  par.  1183,  that  inflamed  or 
congested  mucous  membrane  is  some- 
times relieved  by  stimulants,  which 
increase  the  mucous  secretion,  and  at 
others  by  astringents,  wliich  check  it ; 
while  they  at  the  same  time  cause  con- 
traction ,of  the  small  vessels.  So,  in 
like  manner,  in  the  corresponding  con- 
ditions of  tile  skin,  cold  and  bracing 
applications  will  serve  tile  purpose  in 
some  kinds  of  inflammation,  while  others 
are  only  ag^vated  by  them,  and  re- 
quire soothing  and  relaxing,  rather 
than  the  reverse.  Thus,  in  some  stages 
evaporating  lotion 
“"‘1  "'*'1  o"ce  cut 
short  the  disease,  as  is  also  gcncraUy 


the  effect  of  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  in 
solution ; but  in  other  attacks  of  the 
same  disease,  cold  is  highly  prejudicial, 
and  even  nitrate  of  silver  will  fail  in 
producing  its  specific  effect.  So  also 
in  certain  watery  eruptions  (herpes  and 
eczema),  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
restrain  the  discharge  by  astringents, 
and  the  only  successful  mode  is  to 
apply  soothing  remedies  externally, 
while  the  blood  is  acted  on  by  means 
of  those  remedies,  which  alter  its 
component  parts — viz.,  arsenic,  iodine, 
&c.  In  another  respect  also,  the  two 
sorts  of  inflammation  are  to  be  treated 
alike,  namely,  to  a certain  extent,  dis- 
regarding the  constitutional  symptoms 
which  accompany  these  inflammations, 
inasmuch  as  the  diseases  U'"mselvcs 
are  seldom  so  severe  as  to  lead  to  a 
dangerous  result ; while  in  serous  in- 
flammations, and  those  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  cellular  structure  of  tho 
lungs  (pneumonia),  the  danger  is  immi- 
nent, if  the  course  of  the  disease  is  not 
2 u 
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at  once  arrested.  For  this  reason,  the 
progress  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  of  the  skin  may  be 
allowed  in  most  cases  to  take  its  natural 
course,  and  the  cure,  by  the  discharge 
of  fluid  from  the  vessels,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  place.  To  this,  how- 
ever, there  are  certain  exceptions,  as  in 
tile  case  of  croup,  cholera,  and  severe 
diarrhoea,  or  dysentery,  with  reference 
to  the  mucous  membranes,  and  in  that 
of  erysipelas  in  the  skin. 

Sect.  2. — Effects  of  Inflammation 

ON  THE  Mucous  MEMBRANE  AND 

Skin. 

1186.  It  must  be  observed  as  of  prac- 
tical importance,  that  in  most  instances 
the  discharges,  by  means  of  which  the 
inflammation  of  these  surfaces  is  so 
often  relieved,  are  at  once  carried  off 
witliout  difliculty,  so  tliat  there  is  no 
necessity  for  artificial  assistance.  There 
are,  however,  some  exceptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  croup,  where  the  fibrinous 
cast  lining  the  trachea  will  cause  suffo- 
cation, if  allowed  to  collect  there  and 
to  remain  undisturbed,  whereas  by  the 
free  use  of  emetics  it  may  be  loosened 
and  removed.  Here,  however,  the 


indication  is  more  to  prevent  its  for- 
mation than  to  cause  its  removal,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

1187.  The  remedies  applicable  to 
congestions  and  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  are  tartar-emetic, 
ipecacuanha  and  opium,  the  balsams 
and  stimulating  gums,  and  the  various 
astringents,  as  well  as  in  some  cases 
demulcents,  such  as  chalk,  gum-acacia, 
linseed  tea,  &c.  For  the  skin,  soothing 
local  remedies  are  sometimes  applicable, 
such  as  warm  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices ; and  at  others,  the  use  of  cold, 
or  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  other  similar  metallic  salts,  which 
contract  the  small  vessels  and  check 
inflammation  at  once.  Arsenic  and 
iodine  are  here  the  chief  internal 
remedies  which  are  indicated,  but  there 
are  some  others  of  limited  value,  such 
ns  pitch,  sulphur,  &c.  In  both  sets  of 
diseases  the  remedies  are  selected  almost 
entirely  of  empirical  principles,  which 
even  here  ivill  be  found  to  be  a better 
practical  guide  than  that  adopted  by 
homoeopaths,  although  the  latter  will 
serve  in  this  department  of  medicine 
more  nearly  than  in  any  other. 


CHAP.  IX. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  MUCOUS  SURFACES. 


Sect  1. — ^Treatment  of  Catarrh 
AND  Influenza 

1188.  Common  Catarrh  (page  47) 
is  generally  best  left  to  the  powers  of 
nature,  which  will  in  good  time  effect 
a cure,  by  means  of  the  discharge  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  whether  that 
be  of  the  nose  or  the  bladder.  One 
method  of  treatment  is  very  efficacious, 
though  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry 
out,  consisting  in  the  entire  abstinence 
from  all  liquids,  which  in  forty-eight 
hours  will  cut  short  any  ordinary 
catarrh ; but  few  people  have  courage 


to  carry  out  their  resolutions,  and  have 
not  self-denial  sufficient  to  abstain, 
when  the  feeling  of  thirst  becomes 
excessive,  as  it  does  after  twenty-four 
hours,  or  sometimes  in  much  less  time. 
Nothing  short  of  total  abstinence  is 
of  the  sliglitest  use,  and  half-measures 
certainly  will  not  be  found  to  mitigate 
a catarrh  at  all.  Action  on  the  skin 
by  means  of  the  warm-bath  or  the 
vapour-bath,  or  by  the  hydropathic 
processes  described  at  page  206,  will 
have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  general 
feverishness,  and  also  the  local  dis- 
charge ; but  they  do  not  cut  short  the 
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disease  altogether,  and  can  only  be 
considered  as  palliatives.  Putting  the 
feet  in  very  hot  water,  and  keeping 
up  the  temperature  as  high  ns  it  can 
possibly  be  borne,  is  a popular  and 
very  excellent  remedy,  as  also  is  the 
hip-bath  when  the  bladder  is  affected. 
Tlie  vapour  and  warm  baths  are  also 
very  useful,  but  they  cause  considerable 
weakness,  and  tend  to  make  the  skin 
very  susceptible  of  fresh  cold.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  “ pacldng  ” has  no 
such  prejudicial  effect,  being  followed 
by  the  bracing  application  of  cold 
water,  which  gives  fresh  tone  to  the 
skin  rather  than  tlie  contrary.  "Where 
there  is  more  fever  than  usual,  small 
doses  of  tartar-emetic  may  be  combined 
with  diaphoretics,  and  ivill  afford  con- 
siderable relief;  or  a diaphoretic  may 
be  given  alone  at  night,  according  to 
the  foliomug  formulas : — 

Take  of  Tartar-emetic,  gr.  j. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3iij. 

Compound  tincture  of  cam- 
phor, sj. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia, 5j. 

Camphor  mixture,  Jvss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 

times  a day; 


Or,  take  of — 

Compound  ipecacuanha  pov 
der,  gr.  x. 

Syrup,  sufficient  to  make  ini 
three  pills. 

AU  of  which  are  to  be  taken  at  night; 
Or,  give  a basin  of  white  wine  whe' 
made  and  used  as  directed  i 
page  249. 

1189.  Influenza  (page  47)  is  to  b 
treated  in  its  early  stages  like  catarr 
(see  last  par.) ; but  when  the  ex 
hams  ion  or  prostration  is  great,  wliic 
18  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  th 
di8CMe,  more  stimulating  remedie 
m^t^e  employed— such  as  the  follow 

I'ake  of  Sal  volatile,  min.  xxx  to  I. 

bpint  of  nitric  ether,  min.  xx 
Compound  tineture  of  cam 
phor,  min.  xxx. 

Camphor  mixture,  31. 

Mix,  and  give  as  a draught  two  or  thre, 


times  a day.  As  soon  as  the  tongue 
becomes  at  all  moist  and  clean,  quinine 
may  be  given,  in  order  to  give  tone  to 
the  stomach,  and  enable  it  to  cTigest 
food.  The  bowels  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  but,  if  possible,  the  use 
of  calomel  should  be  avoided.  Ehu- 
barb  and  ipecacuanha  are  the  best 
aperients,  and  they  may  be  given,  if 
necessary,  throughout  the  attack  in  the 
doses  mentioned  at  page  347.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  most  judicious  manage- 
ment, the  weakness  is  excessive;  and 
there  is  little  chance  of  a full  recovery 
in  less  than  three  or  four  weeks,  or 
often  double  that  time.  When  there  is 
much  acute  or  chronic  bronchitis,  both 
of  w’hich  form  essential  features  of 
the  disease,  they  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  directions  laid  down 
in  the  next  section. 

Sect.  2.— Laryngeal  and  Bron- 
CHLVL  Inflammations  and  Con- 
gestions. 


^)ar.  lozj  ma 

occur  as  a sequel,  or  attendant  upor 
catarrh  and  influenza ; or,  it  may  com 
on  as  an  original  inflammation  with 
out  previous  notice,  and  attended  b 
only  that  amount  of  sympathetic  feve 
which  alwa,ys  exists  in  conncctio; 
witii  any  kind  of  inflammation  I 
either  case  the  kind  of  treatment  i 
the  same,  being  varied  in  degree  ii 
proportion  to  tbe  acuteness  of  ’th 
attack.  Thus,  in  very  active  inflam 

measure 

fn^  ef  must  be  equaUy  power 

with."  <1  “4!" 

(a)  In  acute  laryngitis  (par.  issi  ii 
IS  necessary  to  bleed  from  the  arm  t 
sudi  an  extent  as  to  produce  fainting 
and  sometimes  this  must  be  repeated 

to  act  '■emediei 

fnlfo,*’  ^ ^ amount  of  effusior 

suffocation  bj 
blocking  up  the  air-passage,  that  the 
loss  of  blood  must  be  submitted  to,  and 
such  a quantity  must  be  taken  as  will 
produce  a decided  action,  and  wiU  Iasi 

effect  ^^Bin  to  take 

effect.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  tortar- 
emetic,  which  may  be  given  in  com- 
bination with  calomel  and  opium.  The 
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object  of  the  first  of  these  drugs  is  to 
lower  tlie  heart's  action  rapidly,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  effusion ; that 
of  the  second  is  to  be  ready  to  absorb 
any  lymph  or  serum  which  may  be 
poured  out ; and  the  third  relieves  the 
local  irritation,  which  by  causing  a 
cough  aggravates  the  original  miscliief. 
The  follondug  is  the  usual  formula 
suited  to  a severe  case  in  a man  of 
average  strength,  and  which  may  be 
modified  if  the  patient  is  above  or  below 
that  scale : — 

Take  of  Tartar-emetic,  gr.  j. 

Calomel,  gr.  xij. 

Purified  opium,  gr.  iy. 
Confection  sufficient  to  form  six  pills, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  given  every  two, 
three,  or  four  hours.  No  speaking 
should  be  allowed  on  any  account,  the 
sent  of  the  disease  being  in  the  organ 
of  voice.  If  the  danger  of  suffocation 
is  imminent,  an  opening  may  be  made 
into  the  ndnd-pipe  below  the  larynx; 
but  this  requires  a knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, as  there  are  large  and  important 
vessels  which  can  ^vith  difliculty  be 
avoided. 

(6)  4fter  the  first  stage  of  laryngitis, 
and  when  effusion  has  taken  place, 
bleeding  and  tartar-emetic  are  useless, 
and  calomel  is  the  only  appropriate 
remedy,  together  with  blisters  to  the 
throat.  It  should  be  given  with  opium 
in  half  grain  doses  of  each  every  four 
hours. 

(c)  In  chronic  laryngitis  (par.  154), 
general  bleeding  is  seldom  of  use,  and 
even  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  will 
be  of  little  avail,  unless  leeches  are  ap- 
plied every  day,  or  every  other  day  for 
six  or  eight  times.  Counter-iriitation 
by  means  of  blisters  or  setons  \vill  be  the 
most  likely  to  afford  relief,  especially 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not 
competent  to  push  other  remedies  to 
the  full  extent  of  which  they  are 
capable.  A blister  to  the  throat  is  a 
painful  remedy,  because,  in  healing, 
the  skin  cracks  and  causes  great  torture 
on  every  movement  of  the  neck ; but 
it  is  a most  efficaoious  one,  and  should 
therefore  be  adopted  in  spite  of  the 
annoyance  given.  The  scton  is  also 
useful,  and  altogether  perhaps  still 
more  so»than  the  blister,  as  its  effects 


are  more  permanent,  and  it  can  be 
kept  in  action  with  much  less  difficulty 
It  should  be  inserted  in  the  skin,  which 
can  readily  be  pinched  up  below  the 
chin,  and  a little  above  “ Adam’s 
apple.”  Small  doses  of  mercury  may 
be  given  so  as  to  affect  the  gums  very 
slightly ; and  the  iodide  of  potassium 
with  sarsap;irilla  will  also  generally  do 
good,  as  there  is  often  a depraved 
condition  of  the  blood,  which  this 
medicine  serves  to  rectify.  It  is  now 
found  that  the  local  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver  by  means  of  a sponge 
is  of  the  greatest  sernce  in  this  disease ; 
and  although  it  is  possible  that  mis- 
cliief  may  be  done  by  using  too  strong 
a solution,  yet  the  risk  is  very  trifling ; 
and  in  a case  where  medical  aid  caimot 
be  obtained,  I think  it  would  be  jus- 
tifiable for  any  person  of  ordinary 
skill  to  attempt  the  use  of  this  powerful 
remedy.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
fasten  a small  piece  of  sponge  firmly 
on  a piece  of  stick  nine  inches  in 
length,  by  means  of  string,  but  leaving 
a round,  soft  mass,  the  size  of  a large 
marble,  at  the  end,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
wood  altogether,  and  prevent  any  in- 
jury from  its  hard  point  or  edge.  This 
sponge  is  then  to  be  dipped  in  the 
solution,  and  carried  quickly  over 
the  tongue,  and  down  the  throat 
as  far  as  it  will  go,  pressing  it  as 
much  forward  as  possible,  and  not 
back  against  the  bones  of  the  neck. 
There  is  of  course  a considerable 
tendency  to  vomit  during  this  opera- 
tion ; and  very  often  there  is  a chok- 
ing or  suffocating  sensation  which  lasts 
for  some  seconds,  being  produced  by 
a spasmodic  closure  of  the  larynx,  in 
consequence  of  the  irritation  of  the 
caustic,  but  this  goes  off  in  a few 
minutes,  after,  perhaps,  causing  no  little 
alarm.  Jly  readers  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  I only  describe  this  remedy  for 
the  use  of  those  who  cannot  obtain 
surgical  aid.  The  following  are  the 
formulas  alluded  to : — 

Take  of  The  compound  pill  of  cliloride 
of  mercuiy,  gr.  v. 

Extract  of  henbane,  gr.  iy. 

Divided  into  two  niUs.  to  be  taken 
every  niij;ht. 
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Tuko  of  Iodide  of  ijotassium,  gr.  xl. 

Liquid  essence  of  sarsaparilla, 

y. 

Compound  tincture  of  cam- 
phor, oSS. 

Water,  sviss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  silver,  3ss  to  3i- 

Distilled  water,  Sj. 

Mix,  and  form  a lotion,  to  be  used 
daily,  or  every  other  day,  in  the  mode 
mentioned  above.  If  the  cough  is  very 
troublesome,  the  following  pUl  may  be 
given : — 

Take  of  Powdered  ipecacuanha, 

„ opium,  a gr.  viij. 

,.  rhubarb,  gr.  xij. 

Water,  or  syrup,  sufficient  to 
make  eight  pills. 

One  of  which  is  to  be  given  at  night, 
or  every  four  or  six  hours,  if  necsssary. 

1191.  Bronchitis  is  either  acute  or 
chronic  (see  page  48). 

(a)  The  treatment  of  acute  bronchitis 
(par.  143)  will  depend  very  greatly  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  individual,  and 
upon  the  force  of  the  attack.  In  ple- 
thoric subjects,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
bleed  from  the  arm,  but  this  is  very 
seldom  desirable.  Leeches  to  the  chest 
will,  however,  often  afford  gre.at  relief, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
blood  abstracted.  Tartar-emetic  in  vio- 
lent attacks,  and  ipecacuanlia  in  mild 
ones,  together  with  opium,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  best  remedies  in  the 
early  stage,  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  to  establish  a good  secretion  of 
bile  and  urine,  by  the  use  of  calomel 
or  blue  pill,  if  tlie  liver  is  in  fault,  and 
of  mild  diuretics,  if  the  kidneys  are 
torpid,  the  latter  remedies  being  cap- 
able of  uniting  wltli  the  ipecacuanlia 
or  tartar-emetic.  When  the  first  force 
of  the  inflammation  is  broken  by  the 
above  means,  blisters  to  the  chest  will 
be  found  of  great  service,  or  in  mild 
cases,  even  in  the  early  stage,  they 
may  be  used  ; or,  instead  of  tliem,  some 
irritating  liniment  may  be  substituted, 
using  it  witli  the  spongio-piline,  as 
described  at  page  264.  The  principle 
upon  which  relief  is  to  be  afforded 
consists  in  producing  relaxation  of  tlie 
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broncliial  vessels,  and,  as  a consequence, 
increasing  the  secretion  of  mucus,  so  as 
to  unload  them  of  part  of  their  con- 
tents, by  which  means  their  natural 
powers  are  likely  to  be  recovered,  and 
the  inflammation  to  subside,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  vessels  are  in  a tolerably 
healthy  condition.  The  diet  should  at 
first  be  purely  farinaceous,  but  there 
is  not  any  necessity  for  a persistence 
in  low  diet  as  long  as  in  many  other 
inflammatory  diseases.  When  the  in- 
flammation becomes  of  a chronic  cha- 
racter, it  must  be  treated  as  chronvt 
bronchitis  (see  next  par.) 

Forjiiilas  Usefol  in  Acute  Bron- 
chitis— 

Take  of  Tai-tar-emetic,  gr.  j to  ij. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3iij. 
Tincture  of  henbane,  3ij. 
Water,  Sviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
four  hours ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Wine  ofipecaouanha,3ijto3iij' 
Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3iij. 
Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 
Sj. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  3y. 
Water,  Jvj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
every  four  hours ; 

Or,  when  the  kidneys  do  not  act,  add 
to  either  of  the  above  mixtm’es — 
Nitrate  of  potass,  Si- 
Take  of  Liniment  of  ammonia. 

Liniment  of  turpentine,  equal 
parts, 

and  mb  into  the  chest,  or  use  with 
spongio-piline  as  directed  at  page  264. 

(6)  Chronic  bronchitis  (par.  144)  is 
benefited  by  counter-irritation  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  acute 
form;  and  repeated  blisters,  if  the 
strength  will  bear  this  drain  upon  the 
blood,  or  if  not,  irritating  liniments  or 
ointments,  will  bo  found  to  be  by  far 
the  best  remedies.  If  the  constitution 
is  sound,  chronic  bronchitis  rarely 
exists,  because,  as  soon  as  flio  acute 
stage  is  conquered,  nature  has  power 
enough  to  shake  off  the  slight  re- 
maining mischief.  We  may,  therts 
fore,  assume  that  there  is  some  radical 
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error  in  the  system ; and,  when  this 
Is  the  case,  the  long-continued  use  of 
irritating  external  remedies  (which  do 
no  harm  and  some  good)  is  to  be 
preferred,  aided  by  such  internal  medi- 
cines as  are  found  to  have  a specific 
bracing  efiect  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Here,  however,  there  is  greater 
difficulty  experienced,  for  the  selection 
is  almost  always  a lottery ; and  the 
medicine  which  will  act  like  a charm 
in  one  case  will  be  powerless,  or  even 
worse  than  that,  in  another.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  know  so  little  of  the 
mode  in  which  these  “ cough  medi- 
cines” act,  that  we  can  only  guess  at 
their  probable  effect ; and  we  must  be 
content  with  the  guide  which  blind 
experience  affords.  The  object  here 
is  not,  as  in  acute  bronchitis,  to  afford 
relief  by  causing  an  increase  of  the 
discharge  of  mucus,  and  thus  unload 
the  vessels;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
to  stimulate  them  to  contraction,  by 
means  which  will  have  that  effect, 
aided  by  derivates  and  connter-irri- 
tants  (blisters,  liniments,  &c.),  which 
draw  the  blood  to  the  surface,  or,  at 
all  events,  away  from  the  lungs.  It 
•will,  therefore,  be  doubly  necessary  to 
take  care  that  the  liver  and  kidneys 
are  acting,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
that  so  many  medicines,  useful  in 
bronchitis,  act  upon  one  or  other  of 
the  above  organs — as,  for  instance, 
minute  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  the  bal- 
sams, colchicum,  iodine,  squills,  &c. 
The  diet  may  be  nourishing,  yet  nqt 
of  a heating  character.  Light  pud- 
dings and  milk  form  very  useful 
articles  of  food,  and,  in  great  prostra- 
tion, animal  broths  and  jellies  are 
required;  but  fermented  liquors  will 
seldom  be  suitable,  though  there  are 
soma  stages  of  the  disease  in  which 
they  are  indispensable.  Still,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  may  be  excluded 
from  our  consideration. 


as  the  cough  is  troublesome. 
to  allay  Uic  irritaiion  which  often  ia 
the  sole  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the 
disease.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Oxymcl  of  squills,  3iij. 

Wine  of  ipecacuanha,  3. 

Comp,  tincture  of  benzoin,  5iss. 
Mixture  of  acacia,  5j. 

Comp,  tincture  of  camphor,  Sss. 
Camphor  mixture,  ivj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
four  hours.  {An  excellent  general  re- 
medy when  the  inflammation  has  s\d>- 
sided.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  min. 
xxiv. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  *ss. 

Distilled  water,  Sviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  or  four  times  a day.  {In  chronic 
bronchitis  when  there  is  too  great  action 
of  the  heart.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  3> 

Syrup  of  tolu,  31ij- 
Mixture  of  acacia,  5j. 

Comp,  tincture  of  camphor,  Sss. 
Camphor  mixture,  5vj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day.  {A  stinudating 
and  bracing  mixture.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Sal-volatile, 

Comp,  tincture  of  camphor, 
Oxymel  of  squills,  a sss. 
Mixture  of  ammoniacum,  Sviss. 
Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day.  {In  cases  cf  great 
exhaustion.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Compound  squill  pill. 

Extract  of  hemlock,  a 3. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty-four  pills, 
one  to  be  taken  every  four  or  six  hours. 

1192.  In  SP..VSMODIC  BKONcnma 
(par.  145),  commonly  known  asasthina, 
or  spasmodic  asthma,  the  treatment' 
required  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  will  relieve  the  ordinary 
forms  of  bronchial  inflammation.  The 
disease  consists  in  congestion,  united  to 
spasm  of  the  contractile  fibres  of  the 


Formulas  useful  in  Chronic  Bron- 
chitis— 

Take  of  Oxymel  of  squills, 

Mixture  of  acacia. 

Syrup  of  poppies. 

Olive-oil,  a Sss. 

Mi-r,  and  give  a tea-spoonful  as  often 
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broncUial  tubes,  and  hence  the  indi- 
cation would  theoretically  be  to  relieve 
both  at  the  same  time  by  remedies  ap- 
propriate to  them.  Now,  we  know  that 
there  is  no  remedy  like  vomiting  (and 
its  milder  stage  nausea)  for  reUeving 
congestion;  and  we  also  know  that 
few  medicines  have  greater  po;ver  over 
spasm  than  camphor  and  opium",  or  hem- 
lock, the  latter  being  to  be  preferred, 
because  it  does  not  tend  to  check  the 
secretions  like  opium  in  large  doses, 
which  alone  would  be  "useful  in  these 
cases.  Now,  in  practice  this  combina- 
tion succeeds  in  a marvellous  manner 
in  most  attacks  of  genuine  spasmodic 
astlmin ; and,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I have  never  known  it  to  be 
used  without  relief  in  a very  short 
time.  I'he  pills,  as  ordered  below, 
should  be  repeated  at  short  intervals 
(the  more  severe  the  attack,  the  shorter 
they  should  be  up  to  a quarter  of  an 
hour),  until  vomiting  is  produced,  when 
they  may  afterwards  be  given  every 
three  or  four  hours,  and  when  the 
spasm  has  ceased,  some  one  or  other 
of  the  more  stimulating  mixtures 
ordered  for  bronchitis  may  be  em- 
ployed to  relieve  the  chronic  condition 
of  inflammation  in  which  the  mucous 
membrane  is  left.  In  very  urgent 
cases  bleeding  may  possibly  be  required, 
in  order  to  give  time  for  the  remedy 
to  act,  and  to  prevent  tlie  danger  of 
effusion  from  the  excess  of  blood  which 
prevails  in  plethoric  subjects.  But  the 
instances,  in  which  such  a practice  is 
really  called  for,  are  rare,  though  it  is 
often  thoughtlessly  adopted,  because 
it  gives  instant  relief,  forgetting  that 
the  quantity  of  blood  is  soon  made  up 
again ; and  then  comes  another  attack 
and  another  bleeding,  until  in  tlie 
course  of  a few  years  the  vessels  are  full 
of  a colourless  fluid,  which  bears  a very 
small  resemblance  to  natural  blood.  I 
have  known  more  than  one  patient  bled 
on  the  average  twice  a month  for  three 
or  four  years,  without  any  necessity 
for  the  practice,  as  proved  by  the  subse- 
quent adoption  of  a different  plan. 
Blisters  and  other  counter-irritants 
are  also  useful  in  relieving  the  ordinary 
bronchitis  left  behind  after  the  spasm 
has  ceased,  but  they  are  wholly  useless 


at  the  time,  though  mustard-plasters 
may  be  tried  as  affording  some  little 
relief;  as  also  do  very  hot  foot-baths, 
especially  with  half  a pint  of  vinegar 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour  of 
mustard,  mixed  together  and  put  into 
the  water : — 

Fokmulas  fob  Spasjiodic  Asthma: 

Take  of  Powdered  ipecacuanha,  gr.  viij. 
„ Camphor,  gr.  xij. 
Extract  of  conium,  gr.  xxiv 
Mix,  and  divide  into  eight  pills,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  given  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  till  vomiting  is  produced, 
and  afterwards  every  four  hours ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Sulphuric  ether. 

Compound  tincture  of  laven- 
der, a ?ss. 

Comp,  tincture  of  camphor,  5j. 
Camphor  mixture.  5vJ. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
every  four  hours.  (To  be  used  when 
bleeding  has  been  employed,  and  there  is 
reli(f,  but  attended  with  too  great  exhaus- 
tion for  the  above  remedy.) 

1193.  Senile  Bronchitis  (par.  146) 
almost  always  occurs  in  debilitated  and 
worn-out  constitutions.  It  must  lie 
treated  by  stimulating  remedies  gene- 
rally, united  with  ammonia  and  ano- 
dynes. The  following  are  as  likely  to 
be  found  eflicacious  as  any  others, 
though  the  disease  is  often  very  in- 
tractable : — 

Take  of  Sesquicarbonata  of  ammonia, 
gr.  xl. 

Comp,  tincture  of  camphor,  3vj. 
Mixture  of  ammoniacum,  Jiy. 
Camphor  mixture,  siv. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfhls 
every  four  hours ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Sulphuric  ether,  Jss. 

Balsam  of  copaiba,  3iss. 
Mixture  of  acacia,  Sj. 

Syrup  of  poppies,  Iss. 

Camphor  mixture,  2vj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day. 

1194.  The  Treatment  of  Bron- 
chitis IN  the  Child  is  given  at  page 
803. 
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1195.  Hooping-cough  occurs  so 
generally  in  childhood  that  its  treat- 
ment has  been  included  among  the 
“ diseases  of  children  ” at  page  304. 
Should  it  attack  the  adult,  the  remedies 
must  be  the  same,  but  increased  in 
strength  in  accordance  with  the  age 
and  power  of  constitution. 

1196.  Croup,  for  the  above  reasons, 
has  been  included  in  the  same  division 
of  this  book.  (See  pages  304,  305.) 

Sect.  3. — Tre.-vtment  of  Inflamjia- 

TioN  or  the  Mucous  Membrane 

OF  THE  Stomach  and  Bomtels. 

1197.  Acute  Gastritis  in  the 
adult  is  exceedingly  rare,  except  as  an 
etfect  of  poison,  under  the  chapter  on 
which  the  treatment  suited  to  it, 
when  so  caused,  will  properly  come. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  may  make  its 
appearance  without  such  . cause  (see 
page  62),  so  that  it  may  be  right  to 
allude  here  to  the  remedies  proper  for 
its  removal.  These  are  general  or  local 
bleeding;  blisters  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach ; ice  swallowed  frequently, 
and  in  small  quantities ; diluents,  such 
as  barley-water,  linseed-tea,  gruel,  &c. ; 
and  calomel  and  opium  in  grain,  or 
half-grain,  doses  of  each  every  four 
hours;  or  two  or  three  drops  of  the 
diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  distilled 
water,  every  four  hours,  if  there  is 
much  sickness  or  distressing  nausea. 
The  disease  is  not  so  imcommon  in 
cliildren,  and  its  treatment  is  alluded 
to  at  page  305.  Chronic  Gastritis 
is  also  rather  uncommon  in  the  adult, 
differing  only  from  the  acute  form  in 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  re- 
quiring nearly  the  same  principles  of 
treatment.  The  bowels  are  often  obsti- 
nately confined ; and  as  the  stomach  is 
very  irritable,  there  is  great  difficulty 
m keeping  any  aperient  medicine  on 
it.  The  compound  rhubarb  pills  are 
the  most  likely  to  effect  this  purpose, 
and  may  be  given  when  required. 
(See  Dyspepsia.) 

1198.  In  Diarrikea  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  form  in  which  it  occurs, 
and  the  cause  which  has  produced  it, 
that  its  treatment  must  be  split  up  into 
several  divisions  (see  par.  159). 

(a)  In  excessive  irritability  of  the 


absorbents  of  the  small  intestines, 
where  there  is  simple  diarrheea,  with 
healthy  though  loose  motions,  the  main 
agent  in  its  removal  is  a careful  super- 
vision of  the  diet ; all  fruits  and  green 
vegetables  must  be  avoided,  as  well  as 
every  coarse  and  mechanically  irri- 
tating food.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  digestive  powers,  for  it  often 
happens  that  an  article  of  food  in 
itself  likely  to  be  bland  and  mild, 
becomes  the  reverse  in  consequence  of 
its  being  obnoxious  to  the  particular 
stomach,  so  that  it  is  passed  on  in  a 
state  unfit  for  absorption.  This  is 
often  the  case  with  milk,  which  iviU 
then  cause  flatulence  and  diarrhoea; 
while,  with  most  people,  its  effect  is 
rather  to  cause  constipation  than  other- 
wise. Arrowroot,  rice,  and  fine  wheat- 
flour,  made  into  various  plain  dishes, 
suitable  to  the  weak  stomach,  or  the 
mutton-custard,  the  receipt  for  which 
is  to  be  found  at  page  248,  must  con- 
stitute the  only  articles  of  food  as  long 
as  the  looseness  continues.  At  the 
same  time,  tea,  coffee,  and  all  watery 
slops  must  be  eschewed,  as  tliey  are 
sure  to  run  tlirough  the  bowels  without 
even  allaying  the  thirst,  and  carrying 
with  them  also  the  more  solid  food 
previously  taken.  If  these  measures  do 
not  succeed,  the  following  soothing 
mixture  may  be  tried : — 

Take  of  Aromatic  confection,  Si- 

Comp.  chalk  mixture,  sviiss. 

Tincture  of  catechu,  5uj- 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
after  every  loose  motion. 

(6)  In  bilious  diarrheea,  when  the  • 
flow  of  bile  seems  to  be  tlie  only  reason 
for  its  occurrence,  it  is  seldom  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  moderate  it  by  the 
use  of  arrowroot,  rice,  and  port  wine, 
either  mixed  with  these  articles,  or 
mulled  (see  par.  898).  Sometimes, 
however,  the  constitution  is  so  delicate 
tliat  the  clialk  mixture  given  above 
may  be  required,  and  it  will  seldom 
fail  to  keep  the  action  of  the  bowels 
within  safe  bomids. 

(c)  Watery  diarrhoea,  when  not 
caused  by  the  presence  of  scybalce  (see 
page  63),  but  arising  either  from  want 
of  tone,  or  from  mental  emotions, 


may  generally  be  restrained  by  the 
inlMral  acids,  according  to  the  fol 

lowing  formulas : — 

Take  of  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  39  • 

Syrup  of  poppies,  3i>J- 
Water,  Sviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  after 
every  loose  motion  ^ 

Or,  take  of — . 

Diluted  sulphmuc  acid,  ass. 

Rice  water  (par.  89C)  Oj. 

Mix,  and  let  the  patient  take  it  as  the 
onlv  drink  allowed. 

(cl)  In  watery  diarrhoea  causecl  oy 
eajbala:,  the  only  successful^  plan  is  to 
cot  rid  of  them  by  an  aperient  which 
w-ill  act  on  the  colon  where  they 
generally  are  lodged.  Dor  this  purpose 
nothing  succeeds  so  fully  m 
mercurial  aperient,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, after  which  the  chalk  mixture 
prescribed  above  will  have  the  desired 
effect  of  stopping  the  discharge  before 
it  has  exhausted  the  patient  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  : — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  iij  to  v. 

Extract  of  henbane,  gr.  iij . 

Mix,  and  give  over  night,  following  it 
up  the  next  morning  with  the  annexed 
draught ; — 

Take  of  Compound  decoction  of  aloes, 
Sss. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  5j. 

Infusion  of  senna,  Sj. 

Peppermint  water,  Sss. 

>Iix,  and  form  a draught; 

Or,  take  of — 

Powdered  jalap,  gr.  x to  xv. 

Subcarbonate  of  soda,  gr.  x. 
Epsom  salts,  3j  to  5U. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  5>j. 

Infusion  of  senna,  Siss. 

Mix,  and  form  a draught.  {Ustfal  in 
collection  of  scybalce,  which  are  obsti- 
nately retained.) 

(e)  Mucous  diarrhoea  may  be  caused 
cither  by  the  irritation  of  undigested 
food,  or  by  scybalce,  and  in  cither  case 
the  offending  substance  should  be  re- 
moved. For  this  purpose,  if  food  is 
tile  offender,  a very  mild  and  simple 
aperient  will  suffice,  such  as  castor-oil, 
or  a dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or 
even  the  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb 


in  the  dose  of  a table-spoonful,  will 
often  act;  or  a dessert-spoonful  of 
castor-oil  with  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  tried,  Md 
with  a successful  result.  But  if,  scybalce 
are  to  be  looked  on  as  the  canse,  they 
must  be  removed  by  the  same  remedies 
as  are  described  at  {d). 

(D  Diarrhcea,  with  frothy  white 
motions,  which  comes  on  conse- 
quence of  the  total  absence  of  bile 
and  the  accompanying  fermentation 
of  the  chyme,  is  to  be  treated  with 
a due  regard  to  the  re-estabhstaent 
of  the  absent  secretion.  But  here 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  the 
increase  of  the  diarrhoea,  which  all 
cholagogues  produce  whether  mercurial 
or  not.  If  the  strength  of  constitution 
is  considerable,  this  may  often  be  dis- 
regarded ; but  in  many  cases  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  blue  pill,  or  calomel, 
or  ipecacuanha,  together  with  chalk 
and  opium,  or  to  use  the  powder  of 
mercury  with  chalk,  in  which  uiis 
necessity  is  already  provided  for.  The 
nitro-muriatic  acid  may  also  be  used  !W 
a check  upon  the  diarrhcea,  while  it 
aids  in  the  action  on  the  liver  ; but  the 
main  resource  in  bad  cases  is  mercury 
in  some  shape,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
following  forms : — 

Talce  of  Mercury  with  chalk,  gr.  v. 

Compound  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, gr.  iij. 

Mix,  and  give  in  treacle  or  honey 
twice  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Blue  pill,  gr.  v. 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacu- 
anha, gr.  iij. 

Make  into  two  pills  with  syrup,  which 
are  to  be  given  every  night  till  bile 
appears; 

Or,  take  of — 

Calomel,  gr.  j. 

Purified  opium,  gr.  ss. 

Mix  into  a pill,  which  is  to  be  given 
twice  a day,  till  bile  shows  itself  in  the 
motions.  In  aid  of  the  above  give 
one  or  other  of  the  following 
Take  of  Diluted  hydrochloric  acid. 
Diluted  Nitric  acid,  a 3ss. 
Infusion  of  orange  peel,  Xvj. 

„ rhubarb,  3j. 
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Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  twice 
a day; 

Or,  take  of — 

Trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  gr.  xl. 

Compound  powder  of  traga- 
cantli,  gr.  xxx. 

TVater,  Sviij. 

Mi.x,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
twice  a day. 

1199.  Dysentery  (see  page  68) 
does  not  in  this  country  often  require 
any  other  treatment  than  that  which 
will  be  serviceable  in  diarrhoea,  though 
even  liere  the  combination  of  ipeca- 
cuanha with  opium  will  generally  be 
found  to  agree,  from  the  relief  which 
the  former  drug  affords  to  the  con- 
gestion of  the  vessels  which  is  so 
marked  in  this  affection.  Thus,  small 
doses  of  blue  pill  or  calomel,  united 
with  the  compound  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuanha will  be  the  proper  remedy, 
with  starch  and  laudanum  injections 
per  anum.  The  diet  should  be  rigidly 
confined  to  arrowroot,  rice,  sago,  and 
tapioca  and  barley-water,  or  rice-water, 
should  be  the  only  drink  allowed. 
Ca.stor-oil  and  laudanum,  as  ordered  for 
diarrhoea  at  par.  1198  (e),  will  also  often 
relieve  dysentery,  as  it  occurs  in  this 
country;  but,  in  the  disease  as  it 
shows  itself  in  warm  climates,  general 
and  local  bleeding  are  often  indispen- 
sable, on  account  of  the  acute  inflam- 
mation going  on  in  the  colon.  Here 
an  emetic  should  be  given,  consisting 
of  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
powder,  with  two  grains  of  tartar- 
emetic,  and  afterwards  small  doses  of 
calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and  opium  must 
be  administered  every  two  hours,  to- 
getherwith  opium  and  starch  injections, 
and  sometimes  even  ice  to  the  interior 
of  the  rectum.  When  there  is  a torpid 
condition  of  the  liver,  as  shown  by 
the  clay  colour  of  the  motions,  nothing 
will  do  good  until  the  secretion  of  bile 
is  re-established,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  quantity  of  calomel  or  blue  piU 
must  be  increased. 

Formulas  useful  in  Dysentery — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  vuj. 

Comp,  powder  of  ipecacuanha, 

Si- 


Mix,  and  divide  into  eight  powders, 
one  to  be  given  every  four  hours. 

Take  of  Laudanum,  5ss.  to 

Starch,  5ij. 

Mix,  and  throw  up  into  the  bowel,  re- 
peating it  as  often  as  it  is  returned  ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Acetate  of  lead,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  iij. 

I’uriUed  opium,  gr.  j. 

Mix,  and  form  into  a pill  to  be  given 
every  four  hours.  (Ib  be  used  only  in 
aggravated  cases.) 

1200.  English  Cholera  (page  64) 
is  a disease  which  very  often  demands 
domestic  aid.  Its  treatment  depends 
entirely  upon  the  presence  or  absence 
of  bile  in  the  motions. 

(o)  Where  bile  is  present,  nothing 
more  is  required  than  to  allay  extreme 
sickness  and  cramps  by  creiisote  and 
opium,  while  excessive  purging  may 
be  kept  under  by  means  of  chalk  mix- 
ture, or  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  but 
in  most  instances  the  unaided  powers 
of  nature,  with  careful  diet,  are 
quite  sufficient,  without  any  medicine 
at  all.  Very  small  quantities  at  a time 
of  soda-water  and  brandy  will  often 
allay  the  vomiting,  or  the  ordinary 
effervescing  draughts  may  be  tried 
(par.  1130). 

(6)  W’hen  there  is  no  bile  in  the 
motions,  and  they  are  thin  and  watery 
or  frothy,  it  is  better  to  give  calomel 
and  opium  in  grain  (or  half  grain)  doses 
every  four  hours,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  diluted  sulphuric-acid  mixture,  or 
the  chalk  mixture.  1 1 9 8 (o,  c).  As  soon 
as  bile  appears,  the  calomel  may  be 
discontinued. 

(c)  Sometimes  the  symptoms  go  on  to 
resemble  Asiatic  cholera  so  closely  that 
no  one  would  hesitate  to  describe  the 
case  as  one  of  that  disease,  if  it  occurred 
at  a time  when  cholera  was  prevalent. 
In  such  a case,  the  treatment  should  be 
the  same  as  described  in  the  next  para- 
graph for  cholera  itself. 

1201.  Asiatic  Cholera  (page  56) 
is  such  a frightful  disease,  and  so  little 
within  the  reach  of  medicine,  after  it 
is  fully  established,  that  it  is  almost 
useless  to  give  any  directions  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  as  I have  certainly  seen 
great  benefit  from  the  plan  advised  in 
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the  foUowing  lines,  I can  recommend 
it  as  of  more  promise  than  any  other 
which  has  hitlicrto  been  promulgated. 

(a)  The  premonitory  symptoms  are 
those  which  are  especially  to  bo  looked 
for,  because  it  is  here  that  treatment 
appears  to  exert  its  chief  power,  and 
by  attending  to  them  we  find  that,  m 
most  cases,  the  disease  can  be  arrested. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give,  as 
far  as  possible,  entire  rest  to  the  body 
and  mind,  at  the  same  time  calming  the 
fears  which  are  naturally  attendant 
upon  the  outbreak,  by  the  assurance 
that  with  care  it  is  sure  to  be  alleviated 
in  a short  time.  Then  give  one  or 
other  of  the  following  mixtures,  and 
if  the  liver  is  evidently  torpid,  and  the 
motions  are  devoid  of  bile,  join  to  them 
a grain  of  calomel  every  four  hours, 
with  half  a grain  of  opium.  The  diet 
should  be  entirely  of  rice  and  arrow- 
root,  or  beef-tea  thickened  with  arrow- 
root,  or  veal  and  rice,  and  no  more 
fluid  should  be  taken  than  is  necessary 
to  allay  urgent  thirst,  when  rice-water, 
acidulated  with  a few  drops  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
bc.st  drink  (see  page  377). 

FoRMDnAS  POR  Astringent  Mix- 
tures USEFUL  IN  THE  PREMONITORY 
STAGE  OF  Cholera — 

Take  of  Aromatic  confection,  33- 
Tincture  of  catechu,  3iij. 
Creasote,  min.  xvj. 

Chalk  mixture,  Sviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  after 
every  loose  motion ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  3iiss. 
Tincture  of  opium,  Si- 
Water,  Jviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  after 
every  loose  motion. 

(6)  In  tor\flrmed  Asiatic  cholera,  when 
the  stage  of  collapse  is  devcioped,  fuere 
is  no  remedy,  as  far  as  I know,  so 
powerful  as  creasote  in  fuil  doses,  given 
in  the  proportions  prescribed  below. 
This  not  only  allays  the  vomiting,  but 
It  gives  relief  from  the  horrible  cramps 
which  are  so  painful  to  the  patient, 
and  appears  to  restore  the  circulation 
In  a very  remarkable  manner.  The 


saline  treatment  has  been 
exert  considerable  influence  in  checking 
the  mortality  from  cholera,  and  cw- 
tainly  in  the  outbreak  of  1832  seems 
to  have  had  that  effect  •,  but  in  the  last 
two  invasions,  wherever  it  was  em- 
ployed, it  was  found  to  be  inert,  and 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is 
wholly  so.  It  consists  in  givHig  large 
quantities  of  salt  and  water,  both  by 
the  mouth  and  by  injection  per  anum, 
the  salt  being  in  the  proportion  of 
three  table-spoonfuls  to  a quart  of 
water.  Acetate  of  lead  and  opium 
(two  or  three  grains  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter)  have  also  been  said 
to  be  of  great  utility,  but  nothing 
which  I have  ever  seen  used  has  come 
up  to  the  creasote.  Whatever  remedy 
is  employed  internally  should  be  aided 
by  friction  of  the  skin,  with  hot  flannel 
to  the  bowels,  hot  bottles  or  bricks  to 
the  feet  and  hands,  and  plentjr  of  warm 
blankets  over  the  whole  body,  taking 
care  to  use  the  friction  entirely  beneath 
the  bed-clothes.  Food  U of  no  use 
whatever  in  this  stage,  as  it  is  not 
digested,  and  only  does  harin  instead 


of°  good’.  Where  nothing  else  is  at 
hand,  brandy  and  opium  may  be  gi^en 
in  very  large  doses,  and  sometimes  a 
largo  dose  (10  grains)  of  calomel  given 
at  the  onset,  and  foUowed  by  the  above 
remedies,  appears  to  have  had  a good 
effect.  I 

Kemediesin  the  Stage  of  Collafse. 

Take  of  Creasote,  5'j  to  3iij- 

Chalk  mixture,  5viiss. 

Tincture  of  opium,  3>j. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfula 
every'  two  hours,  or  after  each  loose 
motion ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Chloroform,  33  to  Siss- 
Tincture  of  opium,  SU  to 
Mixture  of  acacia,  5j. 

AVnter,  5viss. 

Mix;,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  eve^ 
hour,  or  oftener  if  it  is  rejected,  or  in 
very  bad  cases  where  the  exhaustion  is 
very  great. 

(c)  In  the  stage  of  reaction  great  care 
is  required,  inasmuch  as  the  powerful 
medicines  which  have  been  most  pro- 
bably used,  begin  now  to  exert  the 
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influence  winch  was  lost  upon  the  pre- 
viously paralysed  surfaces.  If  diarrhoea 
continues,  the  chalk  or  acid  mixture, 
ordered  at  par.  1198,  may  be  used. 
Thirst  is  generally  a very  prominent 
symptom,  and  may  be  gratified  by 
liberal  draughts  of  cold  water  if  there 
is  no  diarrhoea,  or  of  rice  water  if 
there  Is.  As  soon  as  fever  shows  itself, 
Which  it  often  does,  it  may  be  treated 
on  the  same  principles  as  are  laid 
down  under  the  head  of  typhus  fever, 
the  features  of  which  it  almost  always 
assumes. 

Sect.  4. — Treatment  of  Inflamma- 
tion or  THE  Mucous  Surfaces 

AVITHrN  THE  PELVIS. 

1202.  In  Acute  Inflammation  of 
THE  Bladder  (par.  1G3)  a warm  hip- 
bath should  be  used  every  day,  or  even 
twice  a day,  with  constant  rest  in  the 
recumbent  position,  and  the  most 
rigidly  abstemious  diet,  as  far  as 
animal  food  and  stimulants  of  all  kinds 
are  concerned.  The  mildest  farinaceous 
slops  only  should  be  allowed,  and 
plenty  of  barley-water  or  linseed-tea 
should beconstantly swallowed.  Leeches 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels  will 
give  some  relief,  or  applied  to  the 
perinoeum,  in  either  case  using  the 
hip-bath  afterwards  for  the  bites  to 
bleed  into.  A full  dose  of  calomel 
(5  grains)  should  be  given,  followed  by 
any  ordinary  aperient ; and  then  one 
or  ether  of  the  following  mixtures 
may  be  commenced,  trying  them  in 
the  order  in  w'hich  they  are  here 
given. 

Take  of  Liquor  of  potass,  5j. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  3i'ss. 
Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5iij- 
Infusion  of  buchu,  Sviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
every  four  hours ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Nitrate  of  potass,  ^‘ss. 

Mixture  of  acacia,  5). 

Tincture  of  henbane,  3iJ- 
Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 
?j. 

Camphor  mixture,  svss. 

Mix,  and  give  tw’o  table-spoonfuls 
every  four  hours ; 


Or,  take  of — 

Balsam  of  copaiba,  3iss. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  3ij. 

Mixture  of  acacia,  5j. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3>J. 

Camphor  mixture,  3vj. 

5Iix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day. 

1203.  Chronic  Inflammation  op 
the  Bladder  (par.  1G3)  will  seldom 
require  the  application  of  leeches.  The 
warm- bath  is  here  also  very  soothing 
and  useful,  and,  on  the  whole  in  other 
respects,  the  treatment  need  not  differ 
much  from  that  described  in  the  last 
paragraph  for  acute  inflammation  of 
the  same  parts.  But  so  much  depends 
upon  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which 
can  seldom  be  ascertained  without  the 
aid  of  a practical  surgeon,  that  it  is 
useless  to  dilate  upon  the  treatment 
here. 

1204.  Inflammation  of  the  Ure- 
thra (par.  1G4),  like  that  mentioned  in 
the  last  paragraph,  is  quite  beyond  the 
skill  of  the  domestic  practitioner.  The 
same  remedies  may  be  tried  as  in  the 
corresponding  affections  of  the  bladder; 
but,  if  the  cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
ston  e,  or  in  stricture,  or  any  other  unusual 
irritation,  nothing  but  the  ad\ice  of 
the  surgeon  will  avail,  and  in  all  such 
cases  he  should  at  once  be  consulted. 

1205.  In  Leucorrhcea,  or  whites, 
(see  par.  105)  very  opposite  remedies 
may  be  required,  according  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  and  the  condition  of  the 
general  health.  Whenever  those  em- 
ployed are  not  guickl}/  followed  by 
relief,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  calling 
in  the  aid  of  a competent  medical 
attendant. 

(o)  In  whites,  accompanied  by  a 
plethoric  state  of  the  system,  and. 
having  only  recently  made  their  ap-^ 
pearanco,  an  active  aperient  will  often 
carry  off  the  discharge,  especially  if  it 
is  follow'ed  by  the  use  of  a cooling 
mixture,  such  as  the  following: — 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  31ss. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  3ij. 

Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia,  Sj. 

Antimonial  wine,  3iss. 

Camphor  mixture,  Svj. 
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Mix,  anii  gi^®  table-spoonfuls  every 

four  hours.  . . ^ i 

(6)  AVhen  the  constitution  is  at  a low 
ebb,  and  the  countenance  loota  pale 
and’  flabby,  tonic  general  remedies  will 
be  required,  and,  as  a rule,  steel  will  be 
of  service ; astringent  washes  and  injec- 
tions may  also  be  used.  These  remedies, 
however,  will  chiefly  be  useful  in  yoimg 
girls,  for,  if  the  symptoms  of  whites 
show  themselves  in  after-life,  there  is 
generally,  though  not  always,  some 
organic  disease,  which  wili  not  be 
benefited  by  them. 

Take  of  Tincture  of  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  5j. 

Peppermint  water,  ’viij. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day ; 


Or,  take  of— 

Citrate  of  quinine  and  won,  gr.xi.  , 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  3iu-  i 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  __  _ j 
Tincture  of  cardamoms,  a 5ij- 
Water,  Sviss.  I 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three  i 
times  a day,  with  one  of  lemon-juice. 

Take  of  Alum,  3j- 

Green  tea,  *xij. 

Mix,  and  use  as  an  injection  or  wash  ; | 

Or,  take  of  Chloride  of  zinc,  gr.  xvj . 
Water,  Sviij. 

Mix,  and  use  as  an  injection  or  wash. 

(c)  In  any  case  the  bowels  should  be 
carefully  regulated,  and  the  state  of 
the  liver  should  be  noticed,  giving  the 
remedies  ordered  under  the  heads  of 
constipation  or  torpidity  of  the  liver. 


CHAP.  X. 

TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS  AFFECTING 

, THE  SKIN. 


Sect.  1. — Treatsdext  of  Skin 
Diseases. 

Sub-Sect.  A. — General  Remarks. 

1206.  As  the  majority  of  skin  diseases 
depend  upon  a depraved  condition  of 
the  blood  (certain  component  parts  of 
which  are  therefore  tlirown  out  upon 
the  skin),  it  is  generally  essential  to 
act  upon  that  fluid  by  means  of  medi- 
cines which  are  described  by  Dr.  Head- 
land as  catalytics,  see  page  188.  Some 
few,  as  “itch”  and  “scall’d  head,” 
depend  upon  animal  or  vegetable  para- 
sites, and  can  be  cured  by  any  local 
application  which  will  destroy  the  life 
of  the  parasite  without  any  absolute 
necessity  for  internal  medicine,  though 
in  the  instance  of  the  latter  the  general 
health  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
implicated,  and  on  that  account  re- 
quires assistance,  and  not  to  get  rid  of 
the  presence  of  the  fungus.  Some  dis- 


eases also  ai-ise  from  mismanagement 
of  the  skin,  as  for  instance  “ acne 
and  here  the  management  must  be 
altered,  or  the  eruption  will  still  go  on. 
Very  many  of  these  complaints  are  in- 
duced by  neglect  in  giving  suitable 
food,  the  quantity  or  quality  of  which 
is  too  high  or  too  low  for  the  demands 
of  the  system,  and  for  this  reason  diet 
is  generally  a very  important  considera- 
tion. There  are  some  few  in  which  the 
eruption  is  part  and  parcel  of  a decided 
fever,  such  as  small-pox,  cow-pox, 
chicken-pox,  measles,  &c. ; and  these 
have  been  classed  along  with  febrile 
diseases,  and  are  not  included  among 
the  eruptions  in  which,  though  there 
is  often  fever,  yet  it  does  not  exist  to 
any  great  extent ; and  for  this  reason 
few  require  the  treatment  to  be  directed 
to  the  removal  of  fever  by  any  decided 
antiphlogistic  remedies.  Still  there 
arc  some  exceptions,  as,  for  instance. 
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erysipelas,  nettle-rash,  shingles,  and 
some  others,  in  which  the  attending 
sympathetic  fever  is  often  very  con- 
siderable, and  in  the  first  so  great 
as  almost  to  warrant  its  being  included 
among  eruptive  fevers.  It  will  be 
found  that  in  the  more  acute  eruptions, 
a considerable  variation  in  the  treat- 
ment is  required,  while  in  the  more 
chronic  forms,  arsenic  is  almost  a spe- 
cific, and  must  be  given  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  if  a cure  is  to  be  effected. 

Sub-Sect.  B. — Eashes. 

1207.  The  Treatment  of  Simpee 
tlRYTHEJLA,  as  Occurring  in  the  new- 
born infant  and  in  the  older  child,  has 
been  alluded  to  at  pages  278  and  310. 

(a)  Simple  erythema  in  the  adult  will 
merely  demand  an  occasional  aperient, 
followed  by  one  or  other  of  the  cooling 
mixtures,  the  formulas  for  which  are 
given  under  the  head  of  Antiphlogistics, 
at  page  342. 

(h)  In  erythema  iuherculatum  (page 
69)  a brisk  mercurial  aperient  should 
be  given,  if  the  disease  is  of  an  acute 
nature,  and  this  may  be  followed  by 
the  same  antiphlogistic  treatment  re- 
commended above  (a).  But  when  the 
disease  is  chronic,  no  remedy  but 
arsenic  has  much  control  over  the 
eruption,  and  even  that  will  not  always 
cure  it.  Great  care  in  diet,  strong 
walking  exercise,  and  attention  to  the 
health  in  all  respects,  will  relieve,  but 
not  always  cure,  the  disease  when  it  is 
onceestablished.  Local  remedies  are  not 
often  justifiable,  and  will  sometimes  do 
great  harm,  by  causing  congestion  of 
the  brain.  If  arsenic  is  tried,  it  must 
be  given  in  the  doses,  and  with  the 
precautions,  which  will  be  found  at 
page  343. 

1208.  Ertsipblas,  as  attacking  the 
infant,  has  also  been  discussed  at  page 
2(8.  The  following  applies  to  the 
adult. 

(a)  In  slight  attacks  of  erysipelas, 
wherever  the  symptoms  described  at 
pages  69  and  GO  are  clearly  pronounced, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  eruption,  for  however 
small  the  beginning,  we  cannot  tell 
what  the  ultimate  result  may  be.  The 
worst  cases  are  first  seen  as  little 


patches  of  inflammation,  from  which 
they  soon  spread  to  become  the  for- 
midable disease  which  often  involves 
life,  or  the  loss  of  a limb  from  morti- 
fication. If  it  appears  on  the  head,  it 
is  better  at  once  to  apply  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  solution,  by  means  of  a 
brush,  as  the  danger  of  extension  to 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  is  so  very 
great,  while  the  remedy  is  in  itself 
quite  innocent,  and  only  disfigures  for 
a few  days,  at  a time  when  confine- 
ment to  the  house  is  a necessary  part 
of  the  treatment.  But,  inasmuch  as 
this  is  a blood-disease,  it  is  also  impe- 
ratively necessary  to  give  such  reme- 
dies as  shall  purify  it  of  its  foul 
particles ; and  for  this  purpose  a brisk 
mercurial  aperient  will  be  found  requi- 
site, followed  by  a mixture  which 
shall  act  both  on  the  skin  and  kidneys. 
In  this  way  the  inflammation  almost 
always  subsides  in  a few  days,  whereas 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with  an  instance  in 
which  it  does  not  spread  over  the 
whole  head  if  treated  in  any  other 
mode.  If,  however,  any  other  part 
of  the  body  is  attacked,  it  may  bo 
treated  internally  in  the  same  way,  but 
externally  fomentations  of  hot  water 
may  be  applied  every  hour  or  two; 
and,  in  the  intervals,  flour  may  be 
dredged  on  the  skin  copiously  \vith  a 
common  kitchen  “ dredger.”  The  same 
plan  may  be  adopted  on  the  head,  in 
the  absence  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
when  its  use  is  disliked  or  forbidden ; 
though  of  its  superior  advantage,  there 
is  so  complete  a proof  that  no  one  ought 
to  hesitate  for  a instant.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  formulas: — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  iv  or  v. 

Antimonial  powder,  gr.  iij. 
Mi.x,  and  give  as  a powder,  followed, 
after  an  hour  or  two,  by  the  annexed 
draught : — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Tincture  of  senna,  a 3U- 

Infusion  of  senna,  3iss. 

Mix. 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  3i- 

Liq.  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  .IJ. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  sij. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3iU. 

Camphor  mixture,  5vj. 
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Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
every  four  hours* 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  silver,  3ss. 

Distilled  water,  5ss. 

Mix,  and  brush  over  the  inflamed  part 
of  the  skin  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

(6)  In  violent  attacks  of  erysipelas, 
when  the  sweUing  is  great  and  there 
is  considerable  fever,  blood  must  often 
be  taken  from  the  arm  to  a consider- 
able extent ; but  it  is  seldom  that  the 
domestic  observer  will  have  such  a 
case  to  treat  except  in  atuations  be- 
yond the  reach  of  surgical  aid.  When 
such  an  unfortunate  event  occurs,  it 
will  be  wise  to  take  blood,  and  then 
to  have  recourse  to  the  above  method 
of  treatment  if  the  eruption  is  conflned 
to  the  head,  using  the  solution  very 
freely,  and  brushing  it  over  the  skin 
wherever  there  is  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  swelling.  The  same  plan  may 
also  be  adopted  on  the  body  or  limbs; 
but  in  the  latter  the  sweUing  is  some- 
times so  great  as  to  cause  the  band  of 
fascia,  in  which  the  limb  is  enveloped, 
to  strangulate  the  internal  parts;  and 
hero  surgical  aid  is  demanded,  and  if 
not  given,  the  whole  skin  often  sepa- 
rates and  dies  (or  sloughs),  followed,  as 
a matter  of  course,  by  the  mortification 
of  the  internal  parts.  Here  the  only 
remedy  is  free  incision,  carried  well 
down  through  the  skin,  and  dividing 
the  fascia  itself,  in  a longitudinal 
direction.  Now,  as  this  requires  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  it  is  scarcely 
an  operation  which  ought  to  be  under- 
taken without  some  knowledge  of  the 
human  body,  even  under  circumstances 
which  forbid  the  hope  of  any  aid  from 
an  educated  surgeon.  But,  neverthe- 
less, if  in  such  a desperate  case  as  I 
am  considering,  the  attendant  has 
nerve  enough  to  do  it,  several  incisions, 
each  two  or  three  inches  in  length, 
may  be  carried  down  deeply  through 
the  skin  on  the  hack  of  the  fore-arm, 
or  the  outside  of  the  thigh  or  leg, 
without  much  risk  of  injuring  any 
Important  artery.  It  is  of  no  use 
unless  they  liberate  the  deep  parts, 
and  they  must  be  sufficient  in  number 
to  reach  nearly  from  joint  to  joint. 
By  means  of  poultices  regularly  applied. 


and  in  course  of  .time  the  sloughs  a.re 
thrown  off,  and  the  wound  heals  m the 
usual  way.  With  regard  to  medicine 
in  this  kind  of  erysipelas,  after  the 
early  treatment  according  to  the  plan 
advocated  at  (a)  has  been  carried  out 
for  some  days,  and  when  the  tension 
is  relieved  by  the  knife,  or  by  the 
natural  efibrts  having  effected  a slough 

tonics  will  be  the  chief  remedies, 

together  with  wine  and  beef-tea. 
Opium  also  often  acts  most  beneficially, 
but  there  is  considerable  tact  required 
in  giving  these  remedies  at  the  proper 
time. 


Tub  formulas  required  are  as 

FOLLOWS : 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  xij. 

Tincture  of  opium,  3j  to  3iss. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  5j- 
Tincture  of  cardamoms,  Jss, 
Water,  5vij. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day; 

Or,  take  of — 

Decoction  of  bark,  3xj. 

SesquicarbOnate  of  ammonia, 
gr.  xl. 

Compound  tincture  of  bark,  Sj. 
Mix,  and  give  three  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day. 

(c)  Abscesses  very  often  show  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  soft  fluctuating 
swellings,  after  the  inflammation  has 
partially  subsided;  and  they  should  at 
once  be  opened  by  the  lancet,  and  their 
contents  let  out. 

(d)  The  diet  in  the  early  stage  of 
erysipelas  should  be  of  the  lightest 
kind,  but  afterwards  good  animal 
broths  (beef-tea,  veal-broth,  mutton- 
broth,  &c.)  must  be  given  freely. 

(e)  In  the  form  of  traumatic  ery- 
sipelas, described  at  page  CO,  as  conse- 
quent upon  the  absorption  of  animal 
poison  in  the  practice  of  cookery,  &c., 
the  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  freely 
applied  every  day,  but  in  spite  of  it 
the  disease  will  go  on  for  some  weeks. 
The  constitutional  treatment  should  be 
that  advised  under  (a),  and  tonics  will 
seldom  be  required ; but  change  of  air 
appears  to  have  a magical  efiect,  and 
In  a few  days  after  it  the  eruption 
generally  disappears,  as  if  by  a charm. 
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1209.  Rose-rash  (page  61)  seldom 
occurs,  excepting  among  young  people, 
and  for  that  reason  its  treatment  is 
given  at  page  310. 

1210.. Nettle-rash  (page  61),  in  the 
mild  form  in  which  it  attacks  children, 
is  easily  cured  by  the  treatment  de- 
scribed at  page  310  •,  but  when  it  is 
met  with  in  the  adult  it  is  often  very 
obstinate,  especially  if  it  is  not  the 
result  of  some  indigestible  food  such 
as  shell-flsh,  when  an  active  aperient 
readily  gets  rid  of  the  tormenting  itch- 
ing which  attends  it.  In  the  febrile 
form  of  nettle-rash,  alluded  to  at  page 
6 1 , bleeding  must  sometimes  be  adopted, 

( in  order  to  afford  the  degree  of  relief 
I which  will  make  life  endurable,  or  an 
I active  saline  aperient,  followed  by  small 
doses  of  tartar-emetic,  will  sometimes 
bo  sufficient.  Thus — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  3ss. 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, 3ij. 

Compound  tincture  of  horse- 
radish, 3j. 

Camphor  mixture, 

Mix,  and  let  it  be  taken  every  six  hours, 
until  it  acts  freely  on  the  bowels. 

Or,  take  of — 

Tartar-emetic,  gr.  iss. 

Nitrate  of  potass,  5iss. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5iij' 
AVater,  Sviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day,  beginning  as  soon  as  the 
bowels  are  moved  by  the  draught 
ordered  above.  If  the  itching  is  very 
intense,  the  following  lotion  may  bo 
used,  with  great  care  that  it  is  not 
swallowed  by  mistake : — 

Take  of  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  3ii- 
Glycerine,  Sj. 

Rose  water,  Sviss. 

Mix,  and  form  a lotion,  with  which 
the  rash  is  to  be  frequently  bathed.  If 
the  eruption  still  continues  obstinate, 
one  or  other  of  the  remedies  ordered 
under  the  head  of  antisquamics  at 
page  343,  may  be  tried,  the  arsenical 
mixture  being  the  most  likely  to  bo  of 
service. 

Sub-Sect.  C. — A’’esicular  Eruptions. 

1211.  Herpetic  Eruptions,  though 
not  confined  to  childhood,  are  much 


more  common  at  that  age  than  in  after- 
life, and  are  therefore  included  under 
the  part  which  treats  of  the  diseases  of 
childhood  at  page  311.  ^ 

1212.  Eczema  (page  68)  attacks  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  indiscriminately, 
and  for  that  reason  its  treatment  has 
not  been  included  among  the  diseases  | 
of  children. 

(o)  The  treatment  of  simple  eczema, 
which  is  generally  an  acute  and  in-  i 
flammatoryaffection,  demands  measures  ' 
of  a somewhat  lowering  nature,  but  ! 
not  such  as  to  make  any  great  calls  j 
upon  the  strength.  It  is  very  apt  to  ' 
occur  in  scrofulous  habits,  and  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  care  is  required  j 
in  the  use  of  remedies.  The  diet  must  | 
be  strictly  cooling,  being  composed  of 
farinaceous  articles  almost  entirely.  | 
Small  doses  of  saline  aperients  will  i 
serve,  following  upon  the  brisk  action  | 
of  a single  dose  of  castor-oil,  which  I 
merely  clears  out  the  boweK  Thus — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  Sj. 

Cream  of  tartar,  3'j- 
Lemon-peel,  3'j-  I 

Boiling  water,  Oj.  j 

Mix,  and  give  a wine-glassful  night  j 
and  morning ; 

Or,  take  of — 1 

Tartar-emetic,  gr.j.  '■ 

Cream  of  tartar,  gr.  xl.  | 

Mix,  and  divide  into  eight  powders,  [• 
and  give  one  three  times  a day.  The  | 
itching  may  be  relieved  by  the  use  j 
of  fomentations  of  poppy-heads,  or  by  | 
a warm  bath  made  with  hot  water,  ! 
in  which  two  or  three  handfuls  of  bran 
have  been  boiled,  and  which  will  to  a i 
certain  extent  sheath  the  exposed  sur-  ! 
faces  from  the  air.  If  the  skin  does 
not  rapidly  regain  its  healthy  tone,  and 
throw  off  the  diseased  action,  it  passes 
into  a chronic  stage,  and  must  be 
treated  as  such. 

(6)  Tn  chronic  eczema,  whether  of 
the  head,  or  the  face,  or  tlie  body, 
ai-senic  is  the  only  remedy  on  which 
much  reliance  can  be  placed,  and  if 
used  with  care,  and  not  given  on  an 
empty  stomach,  it  seldom  does  any 
harm  whatever.  If,  however,  it  should 
produce  obstinate  diarrhoea,  or  if  neu- 
ralgia follows  its  use,  it  must  be  dis- 
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continued,  and  its  place  supplied  by  I 
some  other  remedy,  sucli  as  coichicum 
or  pitch,  which  last  will  occasionally 
exert  considerable  power  over  the  skin 
iu  eczema.  Local  applications  must 
Eometimes  be  employed  in  addition, 
when  the  skin  has  become  so  habituated 
to  the  discharge  as  to  be  beyond  all 
internal  remedies ; and  of  these  the 
chloride  of  zinc  is  by  far  tlie  most 
powerful,  especially  in  combination 
with  glycerine,  which  is  useful  by  its 
power  of  preventing  evaporation,  and 
thus  avoiding  those  cracks  of  the 
cuticle,  which  are  so  painful,  and  so 
difficult  to  avoid. 

TnP.  roi.LOwrxG  are  the  forjiueas 

; REQUIRED  : 

i Take  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic, 
min.  xl. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms,  Sss. 

Water,  sviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  tliree 

I times  a day,  with  a fall  meal.  It  is  to 
be  continued  till  the  eyes  become  red, 
when  the  dose  may  gradually  be  re- 
duced ; 

Or,  Take  of — 

Wine  of  coichicum,  3iij. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  5>j. 

Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia, Sj. 

Water,  Sviss. 

Jlix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 

Take  of  Chloride  of  zinc,  gi-.  xij.  to 
xviij. 

Glycerine,  sj. 

Kosc-water,  svij. 

Mix,  and  make  a wasli,  which  is  to  be 
brushed  over  the  eruption  at  short 
intervals.  When  the  eruption  is  con- 
fined to  the  legs,  pressure  will  often  be 
exceedingly  useful  in  aiding  the  above 
application,  and  is  to  be  applied  by 
means  of  a bandage  over  it.  The  lo- 
tion is  first  brushed  over,  then  a tliin 
layer  of  soft  linen,  and  then  the  bandage 
is  to  be  rolled  over  all,  taking  care  to 
make  it  lie  smoothly. 

(c)  Oruata  lactea  in  tlie  child  (see 
par.  18U  requires  merely  a dose  of  rliu- 
barb  and  magnesia,  and  then  it  will  bo 
found  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  will 


generally  be  more  serviceable  tlian  a 
continuation  of  lowering  remedies;  two 
or  three  grains  of  the  iodide,  according 
to  fhe  age,  may  be  given  three  times  a 
day  in  a little  water. 

{(1)  When  eczema  attacks  the  head, 
and  becomes  chronic,  it  must  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  described  under  (6). 
The  liair  will  require  to  be  cut  short, 
and  sometimes  it  is  so  matted  with  the- 
scabs  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  apply 
a poultice  in  the  same  way  as  for  por- 
rigo,  which  see  at  page  313.  After- 
wards the  lotion  of  chloride  of  zinc 
(see  6)  acts  in  a most  remarkable  man- 
ner, and  is  far  superior  to  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  this  eruption.  Should  it 
fail,  however,  the  nitrate  may  be  used 
of  the  folloiving  strength : — ’ 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  silver,  3ss. 

Distilled  water,  ,?ss. 

Mix,  and  use  with  a brush  every  day. 

(e)  In  mercurial  eczema  it  is  diiefly 
necessary  to  remove  the  cause,  and  use  | 
hot  fomentations  of  warm  water  ex- 
ternally, with  mild  aperients  internally, 
and  the  eruption  soon  ceases. 

(/)  Eczema,  when  it  attacks  the  skin 
round  the  navel  of  new-born  infants,  is 
to  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  plenty  of 
warm  water,  and  great  care  to  keep  all 
irritants  from  contact  with  it.  Fuller’s 
earth  -will  sometimes  agree  better  than 
violet  powder  with  it,  but  one  or  the 
other  should  be  applied  with  profusion. 

(V/)  Solar  eczema,  resulting  from  ex- 
;jjosurc  to  the  sun’s  rays,  is  so  common 
as  to  bo  familiar  to  everybody’s  expe- 
rience. It  merely  requii'cs  bathing 
with  tepid  water,  and  the  application 
of  the  following  lotion,  which  affords 
instant  relief : — 

Take  of  Glycerine,  Sss. 

Hose  water,  ?viss. 

Mix,  -and  bathe  the  parts  freely  every 
second  or  third  hour,  or  oftener,  if 
required. 

(/t)  Washerwoman's  itch  is  also  re- 
lieved by  the  above  lotion,  but  as  long 
as  soda  is  used  it  is  apt  to  continue. 

{i)  Qrocer's  itch  is  a most  troublesome 
affection,  if  the  irritation  of  the  sugar, 
which  is  its  cause,  is  continued.  Here, 
also,  the  chloride  of  zinc  and  nitrate 
of  silver  are  equally  of  service,  but  th# 
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former  leaving  no  stain  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  must  be  used  in  the  form 
given  at  (6). 

1213.  Scabies  ob  Itch  has  been 
alluded  to  at  page  312  as  almost  con- 
fined to  children  among  the  middle 
classes,  • and  its  treatment  is  therefore 
given  with  that  of  thsir  diseases. 

Sub-Sect.  D. — Treatment  of  Blebs. 

1214.  Pemphicus  and  Pompholyx 
have  been  comprehended  at  page  312, 
under  the  diseases  of  children. 

1215.  UupiA  (page  CO)  is  sometimes 
exceedingly  obstinate,  tlie  difficulty 
arising  from  the  fact  that  it  cliiefly 
occurs  in  cacliectiC  habits  whetlier 
young  or  old.  It  is  always  desirable  to 
attend  to  the  departure  from  health, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  to  endeavour 
to  improve  it,  without  much  reference 
to  the  eruption,  which  will  then  dis- 
appear if  the  efforts  in  (hat  direction 
have  been  fully  successful.  Hence  it 
is  somewliat  difficult  to  assign  any  par- 
ticular remedy,  or  class  of  remedies,  as 
adapted  for  the  cure  of  rupia,  because 
it  occurs  in  different  conditions  of  the 
system,  which  may  bo  the  result  ofbad 
food,  or  over  Indulgence  in  food  as  to 
quantity  or  quality,  or  the  abuse  of 
mercury,  or  from  other  excesses  of  a 
more  marked  character.  For  this  rea- 
son, alteratives  are  the  medicines  which 
are  said  to  be  required ; but  any  drug 
is  an  alterative  if  it  will  change  the 
condition  from  disease  to  health. 
Bark,  steel,  iodine,  sarsaparilla,  and 
mercury  in  small  doses,  may  be  tried 
according  to  the  particular  state  of  the 
constitution  which  is  affected ; and 
local  stimulants,  such  as  nitrate  of 
silver  and  savine  ointment,  will  often 
aid  in  the  healing  of  the  ulcerated 
surface  which  remains.  When  the  scabs 
fall  off  altogether,  the  eruption  may- 
be said  to  bo  beyond  the  reach  of  do- 
mestic skill ; and  the  above  directions 
are  only  given  in  the  forlorn  hope  of 
affording  some  slight  guide  should  a 
case  of  rupia  occur  at  a distance  from 
all  medical  help. 

Sub-Sect.  E.— Pustular  Eruptions. 

1210.  Acne  (page  00)  in  its  mildest 
form  (acne  simplex)  is  almost  confined 


to  the  age  between  fifteen  and  thirty- 
five,  during  which  period  of  life  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  nation  are  more  or  less  troubled 
with  it.  The  treatment  nill  a good 
deal  depend  upon  the  precise  form  in 
which  the  disease  shews  itself. 

(a)  In  simple  acne,  especially  if  it 
appears  chiefly  on  the  face,  much  may 
be  done  by  tlie  local  management  of 
the  obstructed  follicles,  which  cause 
the  inflammation  and  consequent  for- 
mation of  matter.  But  this  often 
aggravates  the  mischief  for  a time, 
because  the  very  treatment  which 
removes  the  cause,  by  emptying  the 
follicles  which  are  ns  yet  uninflamed, 
tends  to  inflame  those  in  which,  from 
congestion  and  thickening,  the  con- 
dition is  already  commenced,  which 
rapidly  leads  to  the  development  of 
acne.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  reconsider  here  the 
nature  of  the  eruption,  which  consists 
in  an  inflammation  set  up  by  nature 
to  get  rid  of  the  cheesy  matter  which 
has  been  for  a long  time  collecting  in 
the  follicles  of  the  skin.  Thus,  the 
disease  is  partly  composed  of  obstructed 
follicles  free  from  inflammation,  and 
partly  of  others  in  all  stages  of  that 
process,  from  a slight  degree  of  the 
early  stage  to  the  final  collection  of 
matter  which  washes  away  the  original 
cause  (the  curdy  matter).  From  this 
explanation,  it  can  be  readily  under- 
stood that  in  the  case  of  this  eruption, 
three  things  are  to  be  attended  to — 1st, 
to  improve  the  health,  so  as  to  give 
the  skin  only  its  own  proper  work  to 
do,  and  not  that  also  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  in  purifying  the  blood ; 2nd, 
to  accelerate  the  regular  passage  out 
of  the  ducts  of  the  matter  secreted 
in  them ; and,  3rd,  to  reduce  the  in- 
flammation whenever  it  is  practicable 
to  do  this  without  arresting  the  natural 
cure  of  the  obstruction.  In  carrying 
out  the  first  of  these  objects,  it  is 
necessary  to  act  regularly  upon  the 
liver,  or  the  kidneys,  or  sometimes  on 
both,  when  they  are  both  defective  in 
action.  Many  people  who  take  too 
much  food  allow  their  internal  organs 
to  become  torpid  from  a want  of 
proper  exercise,  and  in  them  the  skin 
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la  often  induced  to  aid  in  the  task 
of  carrying  off  the  impurities  of  the 
blood,  wliich  ought  to  he  cliiefly  dont. 
by  the  liver  and  kidneys.  These  sanie 
people  are  too  apt  to  neglect  their 
skins,  and  the  oonsequence  is  that  the 
follicles  are  not  only  unnaturally  filled 
■with  curdy  matter,  but  their  mouths 
are  glued  together  by  a film,  which 
prevents  their  contents  escaping.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  fulfil  the  first  indi- 
cation, the  diet  should  be  of  the  simplest 
kind,  and  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  exercise  taken.  The  eruption  gene- 
rally appears  at  the  time  when  .the 
body  is  ceasing  to  grow,  and  while 
as  yet  the  appetite  has  not  lost  the 
stimulus  given  to  it  by  the  necessity 
for  rapid  assimilation  at  that  time. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
may,  therefore,  be  kept  somewhat 
below  that  which  has  been  fixed  as 
the  allowance  up  to  the  period  of  the 
appeai'ance  of  the  eruption,  and  the 
amount  of  fermented  liquors  espe- 
cially should  be  greatly  reduced.  In 
addition  to  diet,  if  the  liver  is  not 
acting  very  freely,  the  first  of  the 
following  mixtures  may  be  given ; 
or,  if  that  organ  is  doing  its  duty,  the 
second  may  be  tried.  Sometimes  the 
two  may  be  used  in  alternate  weeks 
•with  great  advantage. 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha  -wine,  3iss. 

Liquor  of  potass, 

Infusion  of  rhubarb,  Sij. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms,  Sss. 

Infusion  of  cherayta,  ?vss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 

Or,  take  of — 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  Sss. 

Decoction  of  dulcamara,  Jxiss. 

Mlx,andglve  awine- glassful  three  times 
a day.  The  second  indication  is  carried 
out  by  the  free  use  of  a sponge  and  warm 
water,  followed  by  a thick  towel,  with 
which  the  skin  is  to  be  deeply  rubbed 
for  some  minutes.  The  sponge  should 
be  applied  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  at 
a time,  each  part  being  bathed  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
used  will  be  facilitated  by  dissolving 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  bicarbonate  of 


soda  in  the  water.  In  this  way  the 
film  is  first  removed  from  the  mouths 
of  the  follicles  by  the  hot  water,  aided 
b 7 the  soda  if  used,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  cheesy  matter  is  rendered 
moist  and  soft,  and  then  the  towel 
used  skwly,  and  with  as  little  surface 
irritation  as  possible,  squeezes  it  out. 
But  this  rubbing,  ns  a matter  of  course, 
aggravates  the  infiammation  already  in 
existence,  and  for  about  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks  the  eruption  looks  much 
worse,  that  is  say,  until  the  crop  of 
pimples  in  existence  when  the  plan 
was  commenced  upon  has  all  sup- 
purated and  subsided,  after  which  the 
appearance  of  fresh  ones  is  gradually 
diminished  in  numbers,  and  in  course 
of  time,  as  the  secretion  becomes  more 
healthy,  and  is  regularly  squeezed  out 
every  day,  there  is  no  further  succes- 
sion ; but  in  order  to  attain  this  de- 
sirable end,  the  practice  of  bathing  and 
rubbing  must  be  continued  for  years. 
The  third  indication  is  fulfilled  by  the 
use  of  lotions  to  the  inflamed  part, 
but  as  these  only  palliate  an  apparent 
mischief  which  is  really  a natural  effort 
to  cure,  they  should  never  be  used, 
except  in  the  early  stage  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  bathing  plan;  in  order  to 
counteract  the  aggravation  of  the  in- 
flammation which  it  produces.  For 
this  purpose  the  foilowing  iotion  may 
be  applied : — 

Take  of  Liquor  of  acetate  of  lead,  Sj- 

Hose  water,  sviij. 

Mix,  and  use  as  a lotion  after  each 
bathing ; 

Or,  take  of— 

Glycerine,  5ss. 

Chloride  of  zinc,  gr.  xij. 

Rose  water,  Sviiss. 

Mix,  and  use  as  a lotion. 

(6)  Acne  rosacea  arul  acne  indnrata 
are  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  medi- 
cine in  most  cases,  unless  they  are 
treated  in  the  very,  early  stage  of  their 
appearance,  which  is  seldom  done. 
The  vessels  in  course  of  time  become 
so  enlarged  and  congested  that,  even 
if  the  health  is  improved,  the  removal 
of  the  cause  does  not  seem  to  got  rid 
of  the  effect.  The  first  thing  necessary 
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to  be  done  is  to  get  the  stomach  and 
bowels  into  goo*  order,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  will  generally  be  the  plan  to 
treat  them  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  under  the  chapter  on  chronic 
I disorders  of  the  stomach,  which  must 
be  referred  to  for  the  purpose.  AVhen 
I this  is  done,  and  it  is  found  that  no 
I progress  has  been  made,  the  restorative 
j mixture  composed  of  tlie  mineral  acids, 

I at  page  341  may  be  tried ; and  ns  a 
last  resource,  if  the  anxiety  to  get  rid 
of  the  eruption  is  very  great,  arsenic 
may  be  given  in  the  form  ordered  at 
page  343  under  aniisguamics.  This  last 
remedy  null  be  found  to  palliate  the  mis- 
chief greatly,  and  often  for  a time  will 
I appear  to  eifect  a cure,  but  it  seldom 
i is  permanently  useful  in  this  complaint. 
Local  applications  may  also  be  tried, 
tile  most  effectual  of  which  is  a blister 
applied  in  the  usual  way,  but  this 
remedy  is  not  likely  to  be  often  used 
in  dome.stio  practice  for  this  eruption, 
inasmuch  as  its  application  necessitates 
i a complete  seclusion  for  some  days. 

! The  following,  however,  may  be  tried 
i with  some  small  prospect  of  advantage, 

I .and  in  slight  oases  with  considerable 
I benefit.  The  first  acts  chiefly  by  the 
pressure  which  it  produces  in  con- 
I tracting  as  it  dries,  and  is  only  a tem- 
' porary  relief  where  the  appearance  is  of 
importance  for  a particular  occasion. 

Take  Collodion,  and  apply  it  rapidly 
with  a large  camel  hair-brush  once 
only  over  the  aflected  part. 

As  It  dries  it  contracts  and  empties  the 
vessels,  but  only  remains  on  for  about 
twelve  hours,  after  which  the  thin 
layer  must  be  removed  and  a fresh  one 
applied.  Collodion  is  sold  coloured 
with  a flesh  tint  for  this  purpose? 

Or,  take  of — 

Glycerine,  ?ss. 

Chloride  of  zinc,  gr.  xvj. 

I Eose  water,  Sviis-s. 

Mix,  and  use  as  a lotion  at  night ; 

Or,  take  of— 

Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, 5ss  to  ?j. 

Ointment  of  aiic,  Jj. 

I Crensote,  min.  iv. 

M/j:,  imd  apply  at  night. 


[ 1217.  Sycosis  (page  07)  is  to  be 

treated  constitutionally  on  the  same 
principles  ns  acne.  Locally  the  fol- 
lowing ointment  will  often  afford  great 
relief  if  applied  at  night,  while  the 
glycerine  wash  may  be  used  after 
shaving ; — 

Take  of  green  Iodide  of  mercury,  3s.s. 

to  5j. 

Lard,  §j. 

Mix,  and  apply  with  the  finger  at  night. 

Take  of  Glycerine,  Sss. 

Eose  water,  .Iviij. 

Mix,  and  use  as  a wash  in  the  morning. 

1218.  The  Treatment  of  Por- 

RiGO  has  been  alluded  to  at  page  813  j 
among  the  eruptions  incidental  to 
children.  j 

1219.  I.MPETiGO  has  also  been 

treated  of  in  the  same  chapter,  at  page 
314.  i 

1220.  Ecthyma  (page  09)  may  gene- 

rally be  left  to  nature,  and  allowed  to  i 
run  its  own  course,  as  no  treatment  ^ 
seems  to  be  of  much  service.  If  a 
blind-boil  appears  in  any  situation 
where  it  is  irritated  by  the  friction  of 
the  dress,  a piece  of  soap  plaster 
spread  on  leather  is  to  be  applied, 
and  kept  on  till  the  inflammation  has 
subsided.  i 

1221.  The  Genuine  Boil  {furun-  j 
cuius,  page  70),  if  not  very  large  and  ! 
troublesome,  is  also  better  left  alone,  j 
merely  guarding  it  from  friction  by  i 
the  soap-plaster  as  directed  in  the  j 
last  paragraph.  If,  however,  the 
swelling  and  pain  are  considerable,  | 
a poultice  should  be  applied,  and  kept 
constantly  on  ; and  it  should  either  bo  i 
of  linseed-meal  or  oatmeal,  or  a mix-  | 
ture  of  both  (see  page  264).  Water- 
dressing  (par.  953)  and  the  Ex>ongio- 
piline  (par.  964)  are  used  by  some 
people  for  this  purpose;  but  they  do 
not  afford  the  same  amount  of  relief 
as  the  above  poidtices.  As  soon  as 
the  “ core,”  or  little  white  slough  has 
come  away,  and  the  boil  feels  soft 
and  looks  red  in  the  central  open  I 
cavity,  the  poultice  may  be  discon-  j 
tinned,  and  then  cither  the  water-  | 
dressing  (953)  or  the  ointment  of  nitrio 
oxide  of  mercury  will  be  the  best 
healing  application,  If  the  boil  U 
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unusually  large  and  painful,  witU  a 
hard  base,  it  affords  great  relief  to 
divide  it  completely  with  a lancet, 
cutting  through  the  surrounding  har- 
dened ridge  until  the  one-half  may  be 
separated  from  the  other,  by  which 
means  the  compression  exercised  upon 
the  small  nerves  is  removed,  and  Uie 
pain  is  relieved  in  a few  minutes.  No 
simple  opening  in  the  same  way  as 
for  the  ordinary  abscess  gives  any 
relief  as  there  is  no  collection  ot 
matter  until  the  “core”  is  almost 
separated,  and  by  that  time  the  pain 
is  relieved,  and  the  time  for  the  use  of 
the  lancet,  with  advantage,  has  gone 
by.  Constitutionaltreatment  is  of  little 
use  ill  preventing  boils,  but  of  course  if 
the  health  is  bad  it  must  be  attended  to. 

1222.  Carbu>'Cle  (par.  199)  being  a 
compound  boil,  must  be  treated  on  the 
same  principles ; but  here  the  incision 
is  absolutely  required,  and  as  early  as 
possible,  in  order  to  prevent  an  ex- 
tension of  the  disease,  and  the  probable 
loss  of  life  from  the  excessive  drain/on 
the  system.  As  soon  as  the  carbuncle 
shows  itself,  the  best  plan  is  to  carry  the 
knife  right  across  it  in  two  directions, 
go  as  completely  to  cut  through  the 
; hard  ring  of  inflamed  skin  surrounding 
1 it,  and  the  Im-ger  the  size  of  the  car- 
I buncle,  the  greater  the  necessity  for 
this  cross  incision,  and  for  carrying  it 
1 entirely  through  the  whole  length  and 
j breadth  of  the  disease.  There  is,  some- 
I times,  a considerable  amount  of  bleed- 
I ing  at  the  time,  but  this  seldom  lasts 
many  minutes,  and  affords  relief  to  the 
loaded  vessels.  After  the  operation,  a 
large  poultice  of  linseed-meal  or  oat- 
meal (page  2C4)  should  bo  applied  at 
once,  and  changed  every  eight  hours, 
and  in  the  course  of  a fortnight  or 
tlirce  weeks,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
“ cores”  or  slouglis  will  separate,  leav- 
ing a healthy  surface  of  granulations  to 
tin  up  the  cavity  made  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  tile  cellular  membrane  and  skin. 
'J'hc  poultices  must  be  continued  until 
tiiese  red  granulations  have  risen  to 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin,  after 
which  the  ointment  of  nitric  oxide  ’of 
mercury  may  be  substituted  for  them, 
dressing  the  sore  like  any  otlier.  'The 
1 comtitutional  treatment,  in  tlio  case  of 

L.  _ 


a carbuncle,  must  at  first  be  of  the 
ordinary  antiphlogistic  kind,  the  proper 
medicines  being  a gentle  aperient, 
followed  by  a febrifuge,  as  indicated  at 
page  342.  But  as  soon  as  the  firet  ^ 
feverish  symptoms  are  at  all  abated,  | 
and  when  the  carbuncle  has  been  j 
opened  and  begins  to  discharge,  bai'k,  | 
wine,  rich  beef-tea,  and  other  kinds  of  | 
highly  nourishing  diet  must  be  haa  | 
recourse  to.  The  quantity  of  wins  j 
taken  is  often  as  great  as  in  typhua 
fever,  and  the  prostration  of  strength 
is  also  as  marked  as  in  that  disease. 

Sub-Sec.F. — Treatment  or  Papular 

Eruptions.  | 

1223.  The  various  kinds  op  Lichen  j 
(page  70),  with  few  exceptions,  merely 
require  the  ordinary  treatment  by  sa- 
lines and  mild  aperients.  Sometimes, 
however,  blood  must  be  taken  away 
in  plethoric  subjects,  and  at  others, 
mercury  or  arsenic  must  be  given ; 
but  these  cases  are  too  rare  to  need 
description  here. 

1224.  Prurigo  (page  71),  as  it  gene- 
rally shows  itself  in  people  of  middle 
age,  is  a most  intractable  complaint, 
and  as  it  almost  always  depends  upon  | 
some  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood,  or  | 
sometimes  on  mismanagement  of  the 
skin,  so  it  takes  a long  time  to  restore 
them  to  a healthy  state.  In  children, 
and  in  extreme  old  age,  it  is  still  more 
incurable,  and  in  the  latter  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  penances  tliat 
must  be  borne.  It  is  difficult  to  say  ^ 
what  constitutional  remedy  wiU  bo  ' 
likely  to  suit,  because  the  deviations  j 
are  so  various,  but  generally  stomachics 
will  be  the  most  serviceable,  joined  tP 
warm  baths,  at  rather  a high  tempera-  i 
ture,  that  is,  about  iOO?  or  102°.  The 
hydrocyanic-acid  wash  (page  345)  may 
be  tried,  and  is  found  to  aflbrd  relief 
sometimes,  but  it  fails  quite  as  often  as 

it  succeeds. 

Sub-Sect.  G. — Scaly  Eruptions. 

1225.  Lepilv  and  Psoriasis  (see 
page  71),  whether  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  diseases  or  not, 
must  both  be  treated  alike.  In  the 
first  place,  the  constitutional  remedies, 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  arscuio 
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anti  pltcli.  the  former  of  which  may  be 
rciiert  on  as  being  possessed  of  very 
great  power,  if  persevered  in  for  a 
gufBcient  length  of  time.  It  must  be 
taken  in  pretty  full  doses,  and  regu- 
larly until  the  redness  of  the  eyes 
shows  itself,  and  then  gradually  re- 
duced In  quantity,  but  still  taken  in 
some  dose  or  other  for  montlis  together. 
If  five  drops  do  not  seem  to  be  borne, 
then  try  three,  two,  or  even  one ; but 
the  largest  dose  which  the  system  will 
bear  without  injury,  should  be  given 
for  at  least  two  or  three  months.  The 
doses  of  these  remedies  are  given  at 
page  ,348,  under  antisqitamics.  But, 
independently  of  these  internal  medi- 
cines, a great  deal  may  be  done  in 
mitigation  of  the  disease  by  the  con- 
stant use  of  glycerine  and  chloride  of 
zinc,  in  the  form  of  a lotion,  which 
may  be  regularly  brushed  on  every 
night,  with  a soft  brush,  or  put  on 
with  a piece  of  sponge.  This  wash  is 
made  as  follows  : — 

Take  of  Chloride  of  zinc,  gr.  xij. 

Glycerine,  sss.  to  5j. 

Hose  water,  ssj. 

Mix,  and  form  a wash.  Diet  is  of  very 
little  use  in  these  scaly  eruptions, 
further  than  as  tending  to  promote 
health,  which  of  course  will  aid  in  all 
reparative  processes. 

1226.  The  Ordinary  Dandryff 
(page  71)  will  require  nothing  but  the 
local  application  of  the  following  wash, 
together  with  the  occasional  use  of 
some  animal  oil  in  small  quantities: — 

Take  of  Glycerine,  Sj. 

Chloride  of  zinc,  gr.  xxiv. 

Eau  de  Cologne,  3jss. 

"Water,  Jixss. 

Mix,  and  form  a wash  for  the  head,  to 
be  used  every  day. 

SoB-SeCT.H. — ^TUBERCnLAR  DismtSES. 

1227.  Lupds,  or  the  corroding  tetter 
(page  72),  ns  observed  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  appearance  at  the  above 
page,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  domestic 
medicines;  but  the  following  local  re- 
medy has  been  found  so  useful  as  a 
palliative,  th.at  the  formula  for  its  pre- 
paration is  here  given : — 


Take  of  Glycerine,  giij. 

Chloride  of  zinc,  gr.  xxiv. 

Rose  water,  guj. 

Mix,  and  form  a wash  which  is  to  be 
brushed  on  every  day  at  the  time  of 
dressing,  and  after  carefully  washing 
the  parts  from  all  discharge.  If  too 
strong  reduce  it  by  adding  water. 

Sob-Seut.  I. — Spots  and  Marks. 

1228.  Claret  Mares,  Liver  Spots, 
and  other  permanent  marks  are  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  remedial  treatment 

1229.  Freckles  may  be  reduced  very 
considerably  in  depth  of  colour,  and 
sometimes  almost  entirely  got  rid  of, 
by  the  use  of  a weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  or  soda,  in  union  with  glycerine. 
The  following  is  the  formula,  which 
must  bo  reduced  in  strength  by  the 
addition  of  more  water,  if  it  makes  the 
skin  smart : — 

Take  of  Solution  of  chlorinated  soda,gss. 

Glycerine,  gj. 

Rose  water,  gxss. 

Mi.x,  and  form  a wash  for  the  face  and 
hands,  which  is  to  be  used  freely  every 
night  and  morning  with  a small  sponge. 

Sub-Sect.  J. — Diseased  Growth. 

1230.  Warts  sometimes  disappear  in 
a very  short  space  of  time,  so  that 
their  progress  towards  a sound  state  is 
not  noticed,  and  all  at  once  it  is  dis- 
covered that  they  are  well.  Hence  it  is 
that  charms  and  various  simple  reme- 
dies have  gained  credit  for  what  they 
have  not  deserved,  just  as  in  many  other 
diseases  whore  the  sequence  is  mistaken 
for  an  effect.  The  most  common  and 
safe  remedy  is  the  lunar  caustic  (nitrate 
of  silver),  applied  in  the  solid  form, 
first  cutting  off  the ‘thick  and  rough 
cuticle  on  the  surface,  until  the  blood 
either  shows  itself  or  the  small  red 
points  are  visible,  which  mark  the 
termln.ations  of  enlarged  vessels.  The 
surface  is  then  wetted  and  the  caustic 
well  rubbed  in,  after  which  it  should 
be  allowed  to  dry,  and  m two  or  three 
days  the  scale  formed  must  be  sliced  off 
again,  and  the  caustic  should  be  re- 
applied, repeating  this  operation  until 
the  whole  has  disappeared ; but  to 
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carry  tVila  out  requires  considerable 
courage,  as  it  gives  great  pain  after  the 
first  or  second  application.  Strong 
nitric  acid  is  much  more  effectual,  and 
also  in  the  end  gives  less  pain,  because 
a single  application  is  generally  suffi- 
cient. Great  care  must  he  taken  not 
to  put  on  enough  of  the  liquid  to 
run  over  the  surrounding  parts,  as  it 
destroys  everything  it  touches.  The 
mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows:— Pro- 
cure a small  quantity  of  the  acid,  and 
also  a small  glass  rod,  or  a slate-pencil 
wUl  do,  vegetable  matter  being  at  once 
charred  and  destroyed  by  it.  Then 
soak  the  wart  for  half  an  hour  in  warm 
water,  dry  the  surface  well,  and  as 
soon  .as  the  suiTOunding  skin  is  dry, 
and  before  the  thick  covering  of  the 
wart  has  had  time  to  become  so,  fi.x 
on  the  former  a piece  of  plaster,  with 
a hole  cut  in  it  corresponding  to  the 
wart,  which  should  project  through  it. 
Then  take  up  a drop  of  the  acid  on  the 
rod  and  touch  the  wart  with  it,  allow- 
ing the  liqiiid  to  run  well  into  its  sub- 
stance. In  a few  minutes  the  whole 
may  bo  put  into  water,  and  afterwards 
alinseed-raeal  poultice  should  bo  applied 
till  the  wart  drops  off.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate also  acts  very  well  as  a caustic 
in  getting  rid  of  warts,  and  it  should 
bo  applied  with  the  same  preca>itions 
as  the  acid,  but  in  powder,  wetting  the 
wart  thoroughly  and  then  rubbing  it 
in,  and- allowing  it  to  remain  on  it  in 
a moist  state  for  ten  minutes,  after 
which  the  whole  may  bo  put  in  water 
as  above,  and  poulticed. 

1231.  Tub  Tkeatmbxt  of  Corss  de- 
pends upon  their  nature  (see  page  72) . 
llari  earns  must  bo  cured  by  paring 
away,  as  fast  as  it  grows,  the  hard  cuticle 
either  with  the  scissors  or  knifc,and  then 
in  bad  cases  w caring  a piece  of  soap-co- 
rate on  buff-leather.  Soft  corns  arc  of  a 
half-warty  nature,  and  always  occur  be- 
tween the  toes.  They  are  actual  growths 
from  the  skin,  which  secrete  a thickened 
and  impel  feet  cuticle.  The  best  remedy  is 
great  cleanliness,  washing  the  parts  with 
soap  constantly,  and  then  ajiplying  the 
solid  nitiato  of  silver,  which  causes 
the  cuticle  to  become  dry  and  to 
shrink  up.  A piece  of  carded  cotton 


should  regularly  be  worn  between  the 
toes,  and  with  these  precautions  sort 
corns  may  always  be  rendered  free 
from  pain,  though  not  cured  without 
repeated  applications  of  the  caustic. 
Blue-stone  acts  quite  as  well,  but  it 
requires  more  frequent  application.  In 
either  case,  after  a few  days  the  dry 
cuticle  should  be  pared  off  and  the 
caustic  re-applied ; but  care  is  required 
in  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
an  ulcer  of  a painful  character  wUl  be 
produced. 

1232.  CoNDTLOMATA  only  arise  from 

a want  of  due  attention  to  the  secre- 
tions at  the  various  outlets,  and  if 
these  are  thoroughly  kept  clean  none 
will  appear.  When  they  exist  they 
may  often  be  got  rid  of  by  the  repeated 
application  of  savine  powder  dusted  on 
them  in  a dry  state.  Corrosive  subli- 
mate in  powder  is  a certain  cure,  but 
its  action  is  too  energetic  on  the  sur- 
rounding parts  to  warrant  its  use  in 
domestic  surgery. 

1233.  Bunions  more  properly  come 
under  the  head  of  inSamed  synovial 
bags  or  bursai,  as,  they  are  callsd  (see 
page  8-1),  but  as  they  are  generally 
classed  with  corns,  their  treatment  is 
included  in  this  section.  They  almost 
always  occur  over  the  ball  of  the  great 
toe,  in  consequence  of  the  enlai'gement 
of  the  heads  of  the  two  bones  com- 
posing the  joint,  and  the  extreme 
pressure  of  the  shoe  upon  the  bui'sa. 
If  the  inflammation  is  very  great,  apply 
a few  leeches  to  the  part,  and  let  the 
bites  bleed  into  a foot-bath  ; then  use 
the  following  lotion  until  the  swelling 
is  removed.  If  the  general  health  is 
affected  it  must  be  attended  to ; and  if 
there  is  any  feverishness,  an  aperient 
and  antiphlogistic  mixture  (see  page 
342)  may  be  necessary  : — 


Take  of  Tincture  of  arnica,  5ij. 

Liquor  of  acetate  of  lead, 
Spirit  of  wine. 

Vinegar,  a sj. 

Camphor  mixture,  Jixss. 

Mix,  and  form  a lotion. 

Sub-Sect.  K.— Treatment  or  UI8- 
EASr.S  OF  THE  U..Un  AND  Nails. 

1234.  Baldness  (see  page  73),  when 
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It  occurs  as  the  result  of  old  age,  Is 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  though 
If  it  comes  on  prematurely,  the  use  of 
a stimulating  application  will  often 
postpone  the  unfortunate  day.  There 
is  generally  a falling  off  of  the  hair 
during,  or  after  pregnancy,  and  for 
this  the  undermentioned  stimulating 
oil  is  almost  a complete  specific : — 

Take  of  Powdered  cantharides,  sj. 

Purified  spirit  of  turpentine, 
siij. 

Neat’s-foot  or  trotter  oil,  oV.  ' 

Mi.<c  together,  and  let  the  whole  stand 
for  a fortnight,  shaking  them  up  to- 
gether once  or  twice  a day.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  above  time  pour  off 
the  clear  liquid,  and  apply  it  every 
other  day.  If  it  irritates  the  skin 
much,  increase  the  quantity  of  oil ; and 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  not  make 
it  feel  warm,  then  diminish  the  oil. 

1235.  Disease  or  the  Hair,  in 
which  it  falls  off  in  patches,  has  been 
treated  of  at  page  309,  under  the 
chapter  on  Diseases  q/"  Children,  in 
whom  it  chiefly  occurs. 

1230.  The  HIanacement  of  the 
Hair  is  also  entered  into  at  pages 
307  and  308. 

1237.  The  proper  Mode  of 
Cutting  the  Nails,  both  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  is  alluded  to  at  page 
309,  ns  well  ns  the  treatment  of  the 
ordinaiy  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject,  including  growing  in  at  the 
CORNER,  and  whitlou's. 

Sud-.Sf.c.Tj. — Treatment  of  Chronic 
Ulcers  of  the  Leg,  &c. 

1238.  Ulcers,  as  ordinarily  met 
with  in  the  body,  are  of  four  kinds — 
1st,  the  healthy  ulcer;  2nd,  the  indolent 
ulcer ; 3rd,  the  inflamed  ulcer ; 4th,  the 
fitnyous  ttlcer ; and  5th,  the  yangrenous 
or  sloughing  ulcer. 

1239.  In  the  IIealthv  Ulcer  the 
edges  are  smooth,  and  adhere  to  the 
granulations,  which  are  neither  in- 
verted, everted,  or  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  The 

i granulations  .should  be  red  and  small, 

I and  as  soon  as  they  rise  to  the  level  of 
tfie  surroumling  skin,  a wmtish  film 
Utnkea  its  appearance  all  round  at  the 


edges,  and  gradually  spreads  inwards, 
until  it  unites  at  the  centre,  while  H 
becomes  thicker  and  more  skin-like  at 
the  circumference,  until  at  last  the 
whole  surface  is  skinned  over.  The 
discharge  is  thick  and  creamy,  and  is 
readily  removed  from  the  surface  of 
the  sore  or  adjacent  parts.  The  treal- 
ment  consists  in  allowing  the  part  as 
much  rest  as  possible,  keeping  it  clean 
by  dressing  it  in  the  most  simple 
manner  once  a day,  and  protecting  it 
from  injury  (either  mechanical  or  the 
result  of  cold)  by  means  of  a bandage, 
and  using  very  slight  pressure  by  the 
same  means.  No  dressing  is  more 
generally  useful  than  the  water-dress- 
ing, used  with  tepid  water  (par.  953). 
Sometimes,  however,  a simple  oint- 
ment, such  as  that  made  with  the 
nitric-oxide  of  mercury,  or  spermaceti, 
agrees  even  better;  but  the  water- 
dressing  is  the  best  general  dressing  of 
all  those  which  have  been  tried  under 
my  notice. 

1249.  The  Indolent  Ulcer  is 
characterized  by  an  oval  or  circular 
form,  with  thick  raised  edges,  which 
are  hard  and  aiuiost  insensible  to  pain. 
The  surface  oi'  roe  ulcer  is  smooth  and 
glos.sy,  free  iroui  granulations,  and  of 
a colour  which  is  sometimes  whitish  or 
flesh  colour,  sometimes  brownish,  and 
at  others  greyish.  The  surrounding 
parts  are  generally  in  a state  of  perma- 
nent congestion,  firm,  incompressible, 
and  of  a bluish-red  colour.  The  dis- 
charge is  scanty,  thin,  and  pale.  This 
ulcer  is  the  prevailing  one  met  with 
among  the  labouring  poor,  to  ivhom  it 
is  almost  confined.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  rest  to  the  limb  in  a horizontal 
position,  if  possible;  with  good  diet, 
and  if  necessary  the  use  of  bark  and 
opium,  or  other  tonics,  or  stomachics, 
internally.  The  local  methods  of  curing 
the  ulcer  itself  are  almost  numberless, 
nearly  all,  however,  depending  for 
success  on  maintaining  an  even  pres- 
sure over  the  whole  leg.  The  existence 
of  this  kind  of  ulcer  is  so  often  depen- 
dent upon  a varicose  condition  of  tho 
veins,  that  a proper  support  to  them 
will  often,  by  removing  the  cause,  get 
ri<l  of  the  ellect  also.  Stimul.ating 
ointments  ore  those  which  are  most 
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generally  useful;  but  very  often 
wiU  succeed  untU  the  hardened  edges 
are  reduced,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
are  sometimes  shaved  off  with  a razor 
to  a level  with  the  surrounding  skin,  or 
tliey  are  liberally  touched  with  lunar 
caustic  once  or  twice  a week,  while  a 
bread  poultice,  or  water- drepng  is 
being  used.  Sometimes  Peruvian  bal- 
sam will  agree,  and  at  others  the  ordi- 
nary yellow  basilicon,  or  the  ointment 
of  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  will  be 
more  successful  in  procuring  healthy 
granulations;  but  when  they  are  em- 
ployed,  a piece  of  lint  must  always  be 
put  over  them,  and  then  a larger  sur- 
face of  soft  linen  double'!  after  which 
a long  bandage  is  to  be  smoothly  ap- 
plied aU  the  way  from  the  Instep  to  the 
knee.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Bayntoit 
introduced  a very  good  method  of 
treating  these  ulcers  by  means  of  broad 
strips  of  soap-plaster  brought  round 
the  Umb,  each  one  overlapping  that 
below  it,  until  the  whole  is  encased  in 
material;  but  it  requires  some 


size  and  shape  as  to  embrace 
ulcer,  and  about  half  an 
it.  This  is  to  be  apphed  and  kept  on 
for  twelve  hours,  when  it  may  oe  re- 
moved, and  the  parts  wiU  certainly 
look  much  worse  than  before,  so  as  to 
alarm  a timid  person  who  has  no  con- 
fidence in  the  result.  But  by  the  use 
of  the  water-dressing,  or  of  a bread- 
poultice,  in  a few  days  the  cuticle 
covering  the  thick  edges  comes  away, 
together  with  a layer  of  graniilations, 
leaving  a healthy  ulcer,  with  a red 
and  healing  surface,  but  extenihng 
fully  half  an  inch  beyond  its  original 
dimensions.  Nevertheless,  from  this 
time  the  progress  is  wonderfuUy  rapm* 
aided  by  the  ordinary  dressings,  which 
would  be  employed  in  other  cases;  and 
in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks  the 
largest  ulcer  is  reduced  to  very  small 
dimensions,  and  in  most  cases,  actually 
healed  in  a firm  and  sound  manner. 

1243.  In  the  InfIiAMED  Ulcer  the 
edges  arc  red,  and  the  surface  is  devoid 
of  granulations,  looking  raw  and  pulpy, 
or  foul  and  livid.  The  discharge  is 
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domestic  us“  The  gicatest  modern  and  the  surrounding  pints  are  svvelled, 

improvement  in  the  or  cbis  kind  | hot,  and  tender,  as  weU  as  giving  such 


Ov  ulcers,  is  that  lately  hUrodiiced  by 
Professor  Syme  of  Edinburgh,  which, 
at  first  sight,  would  appear. to  he  a 
very  barbarous  method  of  cure ; but 
when  its  good  effects  arc  compared 
with  the  araoent  of  pain  given,  the 
balance  will  strike  those  who  have 
tried  the  plan  as  very  greatly  in  its 
favour.  Certainly,  as  far  as  my  e.x- 
pcrihuce  goes,  I bhomd  class  it  as  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modem 
surgery,  doing  away  with  one  of  the 
opprobria  chirurfficorum,  and  reliev- 
ing many  a poor  labouring  man  from 
a most  dire  calamity.  I have  often 
cured  most  extensive  ulcers,  which 
had  resisted  all  ordinary  treatment, 
in  a few  weeks  by  its  means;  and 
if  the  pain  is  not  objected  to,  I 
should  now  never  try  any  other  method 
— one  great  advantage  being  that  the 
new  skin  formed  after  its  use  is  so 
unusually  strong  and  healthy.  The 
way  in  which  it  is  employed  is  as  fol- 
lows : — A blister-plaster  should  be 
•pread  in  the  ordinary  way,  of  anoh  a 
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acute  pain,  even  when  carefully  shielded 
from  external  injury,  as  to  cause  con- 
siderable constitutional  disturbance. 
In  the  treatment,  the  first  thing  to  hi 
done  is  to  subdue,  the  inflammation  by 
general  and  local  remedies  adapted  to 
that  purpose,  such  as  a low  diet,  ape- 
rient medicines,  tartar-emetic  in  small 
doses,  or  calomel  and  opium  in  half- 
grain doses.  Sometimes  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  surrounding  parts  will  be 
of  use,  but  they  occasionally  give  rise 
to  erysipelas,  and  on  that  account  are 
not  very  safe.  The  leg  should  be  kept 
up  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the 
body,  and  warm  bread  poultices  with 
occasional  warm  fomentations,  will  be 
found  to  agree  the  best.  As  soon  as 
these  measures  have  reduced  the  in- 
flammation, the  uicer  may  he  treated 
in  either  one  or  other  of  the  methods 
already  described,  according  as  it  be- 
comes healthy  or  indolent,  or  like  the 
next  kind,  if  it  should  throw  out 
fungous  giauuialious,  which  is  very 
often  the  cose. 
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1242.  The  Foscons  Ulcer  U com- 
monly called  “ proud,”  and  the  gra- 
nulations ai'e  known  as  " proud  flesh.” 
Here,  however,  a fatal  mistake  is  often 
made,  by  mistaking  healthy  granu- 
lations for  this  kind,  and  applying 
caustics  to  them  whereby  the  healing 
process  is  often  materially  retarded, 
in  fact,  as  long  as  tlicy  are  applied. 
The  rule  is  plain  enough,  never  to  use 
caustic  to  them,  until  the  granulations 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  for  if 
below  that  level,  although  tliey  may 
be  weak  and  of  a fungous  character, 
they  require  stimulating,  not  destruc- 
tion, and  for  this  purpose  a remedy- 
possessing  the  power  of  an  actual 
caustic  is  not  required.  The  d^nition 
of  the  fungous  ulcer  is  one  in  which 
the  granulations  are  larger,  paler,  and 
less  numerous  than  in  the  healthy 
ulcer,  and  present  a smooth  flabby 
appearance,  each  having  a bulbous 
extremity,  instead  of  a point,  and 
showing  very  little  appearance  of  con- 
taining blood,  BO  that  there  is  no 
tendency  to  bleed  on  the  slightest 
touch,  and  the  sore  is  by  no  means 
sensitive  when  handled.  Usually  they 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
skin,  because  there  is  no  tendency  to 
form  the  film  described  at  par.  12S9, 
and  in  course  of  time  they  overlay  the 
margins,  and  conceal  them  from  view. 
The  treatment  consists  in  strengthening 
and  improving  the  general  health  by 
tonics  and  a liberal  diet;  while  at  the 
same  time  stimulants  must  be  applied 
to  the  granulations,  and  if  they  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  skin,  or  overlap 
the  edge  of  the  ulcer,  they  must  be 
destroyed  by  some  kind  of  caustic,  the 
most  generally  useful  being  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  It  is  not  necessary  to  apply 
this  to  the  whole  surface,  but  only  to 
the  edges,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of 
pressure,  the  middle  will  sink  to  a 
proper  level.  The  sulphate  of  copper 
tblue-stone)  is  sometimes  used,  but 
though  less  painful  than  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  it  is  also  less  elTectual,  and  must 
be  applied  much  more  frequently.  Let 
it  be  well  understood  that  whichever 
is  employed  should  only  be  used 
■while  the  granulations  are  too  high, 
being  too  caustic  and  dcstructivo  to 


act  as  stimulants  to  gTO^vth,  though 
sometimes  they  may  have  that  effect 
after  clearing  away  a foul  surface. 
Careful  pre.ssure  is  here  all-important, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  it 
without  cutting  unequally,  nothing  is 
so  easy  of  application  as  melted  wax, 
which  may  be  brushed  over  the  ulcer 
pretty  thickly,  by  repeated  strokes  of 
a brush  dipped  in  wax  nearly  cool, 
that  is,  only  Just  sufRciently  warm  to 
keep  in  a liquid  sta'e.  A roller  ap- 
plied over  this  is  prevented  from  act- 
ing unequally,  because  the  wax  after 
cooling  forms  one  solid  mass,  which 
exactly  fits  the  granulations  and  presses 
upon  all  parts  alike.  Dry  lint  is  also 
often  used  to  keep  down  exuberant 
granulations,  and  is  very  useful  in  that 
way.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  healthy  granulations, 
some  surgeons  employ  stimulating 
washes,  such  as  those  composed  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  sulphate 
or  chloride  of  zinc,  or  the  black-wash ; 
others  use  powders,  as,  for  instance, 
calomel  or  cinchona  bark,  finely  pow- 
dered and  dusted  over  the  sores ; while 
others,  again,  have  recoui;se  to  oint- 
ments, as,  for  instance,  the  ointment  of 
the  nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  &c.  The 
following  are  the  formulas  generally 
employed  for  these  purposes : — 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  v to  xv. 
Distilled  water,  Jj. 

Jlix,  and  use  on  lint,  which  is  to  be 
dipped  in  the  solution,  and  then  laid 
over  the  sore,  covering  it  up  with  the 
ordinary  water-dressing  (seepage  264); 

Or,  take  of — 

Sulphate  of  copper,  gr.  x. 
Water,  sj. 

Mix,  and  use  in  the  same  way  as  the 
last ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Chloride  of  zinc,  gr.  iss. 

Water, 

Mi.x,  and  use  as  above ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Calomel,  gr.  viij. 

Lime  water,  Jj. 

Mix,  and  use  ns  above.  {,This  is  the 
ordinary  black-wash.) 
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Or,  use  the  ointment  of  nitric  oxide,  of 
mercury  (page  239) ; 

Or,  use  the  ointment  of  creasote  (page 
289); 

Or,  use  tlie  ointment  of  zinc  (page  240). 
Tliis  may  also  be  mixed  with  either 
of  the  above  ointments  in  equal  pro- 
portions ; 

Or,  take  of  - „ ^ 

Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, ?j. 

Ointment  of  zinc,  y# 

Mix,  and  use. 

1243.  TnEGAXGKExous,  or  Slough- 
CJG  UncER,  sometimes  called  pJia- 
gedenic,  is  marked  by  extremely  irre- 
cular  edges,  with  a reddish  tinge  in 
the  surrounding  skin,  extending  a good 
way  from  the  sore.  The  edges  are 
concrally  inverted,  and  the  surface  of 
the  sore  is  dark-red  or  livid  in  colour, 
and  covered  with  a thin  and  bloody 
discharge.  The  sore  enloi-ges  very 
rapidly,  partly  by  ulceration  and  partly 
by  sloughing,  the  varying  proportion 
of  these  two  processes  causing  several 
subdivisions  to  be  made  in  this  Idnd  of 
sore.  It  occurs  only  in  broken-down 
constitutions,  or  in  gaols,  or  hospitals, 
where  large  masses  of  patients  are 
assembled  together  in  every  stage  of 
disease.  The  treatment  consists  in  re- 
pairing the  general  health  by  liberal 
diet,  wine,  and  bark  with  opium,  and 
in  applying  the  strongest  stimulants 
and  caustics  to  the  wound,  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  assume  a new  action ; but, 
fortunately,  the  management  of  this 
kind  of  sore  seldom  comes  within  the 
province  of  domestic  surgery,  as  it  is 
entirely  beyond  its  reach. 

Sect.  2. — Treatjient  of  "WouirDS 
OF  THE  SlUN,  &c. 

Sub-Sect.  A. — GEXEnAE  Hemarks. 

1244.  Wounds  ake  divided  into — 
1st,  incised;  2nd,  lacerated  or  con- 
tused-,  ird,  punctured ; 4th,  gun-shot; 
and  5th,  poisoned. 

1245.  Wounds  af.e  headed  by — 
1st,  adhesion  (or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  “ the  first  intention”) ; 2nd,  by 
granulation  •,  and  3rd  by  sccdjhing. 


104C.  Union  bt  the  first  int^- 
tion  (see  par.  124),  requires  that  tha 
divided  surfaces  shall  be  clean,  and 
uninjured  by  more  violence 
sufficient  to  cause  the 
is  to  say,  they  must  not  be  much 
impaired  in  vitality  by  being  bruised. 
Tlie  bleeding  also  should  have  ceased 
or  nearly  so,  the  two  surfaces  must  be 
brought  closely  together,  the  air  must 
be  excluded  from  them,  and  the  in- 
flammation following  the  wound  must 
not  be  permitted  to  increase  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  the  lower  the  better, 
within  reasonable  bounds.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  procure  this  adhesion,  it 
L necessary  to  effect  the  four  foUo^g 
purposes:— viz.,  1st,  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing by  the  means  most  suitable  to  its 
extent ; 2nd,  to  clean  the  wound  of 
all  foreign  matters,  including  any  clots 
of  blood ; 3rd,  to  bring  the  parts  evenly 
together,  and  maintain  them  so  for 
three  or  four  days;  and  4th,  to  gu^d 
against  the  action  of  the  vessels  rising 
to  the  heiglit  of  inflammation,  which  is 
followed  by  the  secretion  of  pus,  in- 
stead of  organizing  the  lymph  already 
thrown  out. 

(a)  The  Heeding  is  stopped  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  or  by  the  application 
of  cold  water,  or  by  the  use  of  styptics, 
or  by  the  tying  of  the  artery  or  arteries 
which  may  be  wounded.  Slatico  leaves 
form  the  best  styptic  which  can  be 
employed,  the  whole  leaf  being  dipped 
in  boiling  water ; and  then,  as  soon  as 
It  is  cool  enough,  it  must  be  laid  on  the 
bleeding  surface,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main there  for  some  time.  Witliin 
a few  hours  after  a wound  is  made, 
a glaze  of  lymph  is  poured  out  from 
the  whole  surface  ; and  if  the  bleeding 
is  at  all  likely  to  be  troublesome  it  is 
better  to  wait  for  this  time  before 
bringing  the  parts  together ; indeed, 
in  any  case  the  union  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  successful  if  this  delay  is 
made.  If  an  artery  is  to  be  tied,  if 
must  be  looked  for  at  the  point  where 
the  blood  pours  out  most  freely;  and 
if  it  really  requires  the  ligature,  it  will 
pump  out  a stream  of  lilood,  though 
small  in  some  cases,  yet  always  in  dis- 
tinct jets  or  spirts,  with  an  interval 
corresponding  with  the  action  of  the 
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heart.  A fine  silk  or  stout  white  thread 
should  he  chosen  and  waxed,  and 
then  passing  a fine-pointed  instrument 
through  the  open  mouth  of  the  bleed- 
ing vessel,  it  may  be  picked  up  and 
raised  from  the  hollow  in  which  it 
lies,  and  the  thread  or  silk  tied  tightly 
round  it,  but  not  so  strongly  as  to  cut 
it  entirely  through.  One  end  is  then 
cut  off  close  to  the  knot,  and  the  other 
is  suffered  to  hang  out  from  the  most 
convenient  part  of  the  wound,  so  that 
when  it  comes  away  after  ha'S’ing  done 
its  duty,  the  whole  may  be  drawn  out 
without  much  difliculty.  The  small 
ligatures,  which  are  the  only  ones  likely 
to  be  tied  by  the  domestic  operator, 
asually  come  away  in  from  six  to  nine 
days ; and  after  that  time,  if  they  do 
not,  they  may  be  gently  pulled  at 
every  day.  There  are  several  instru- 
ments (called  tenacula),  used  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  arteries,  and  if 
the  operator  possesses  a case  of  surgical 
instruments,  he  mil  find  one  in  the 
shape  of  a fine  and  sharp  hook,  or 
another  resembling  a small  pair  of 
thin  spring-forceps,  which  will  lay 
hold  of  the  end  of  the  vessel  by  the 
power  of  its  spring,  if  the  blades  are 
previously  opened,  and  hold  it  while 
the  operator  ties  the  ligature. 

(6)  The  cleansing  from  foreignmatters 
merely  demands  the  careful  use  of  a 
sponge  and  water,  the  only  caution 
required  being  to  avoid  a foul  sponge, 
which  may  infect  the  wound,  and 
to  “ dab”  rather  than  to  rub  the  sur- 
face in  sponging,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  mode  give.s  excruciating  pain, 
and  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

(c)  The  parts  are  brought  together  by 
plaster,  or  by  suture,  or  by  bandage, 
or  by  any  or  all  of  these  combined. 
Plasters  for  this  purpose  are  either  the 
common  diachylon  or  adhesive  plaster, 
or  the  transparent  isinglass-plaster,  or 
collodion,  the  first  being  the  most  easy 
of  application,  but  the  last  having  the 
virtue  of  being  unirritating,  and  allow- 
ing the  daily  inspection  of  the  state  of 
the  wound  through  its  material.  The 
diachylon  merely  requires  to  be  warmed, 
the  best  plan  for  effecting  which  being 
to  wrap  each  piece  round  a jar  con- 
taining hot  water,  applying  to  this 


the  plain  surface  so  as  to  avoid  the 
sticking  which  would  otherwise  ensue. 
The  isin^/oss-plaster  requires  hot  water 
to  be  lightly  sponged  over  its  surface, 
and  then  after  a minute  it  may  be 
applied ; but  its  manipulation  demands 
some  practice  and  skill.  Collodion  has 
no  advantage  over  isinglass,  and  occa- 
sions considerable  smarting,  besides 
which  it  is  not  transparent.  It  is 
applied  by  dipping  strips  of  lint  in  it, 
and  then  holding  the  parts  together 
after  they  are  laid  on,  until  they  have 
had  time  to  dry.  A considerable 
shrinking  of  the  collodion  takes  place, 
which  brings  the  parts  firmly  together, 
and  it  is  useful  on  that  account,  if  on 
no  other.  Sutures  are  of  various  kinds, 
but  the  only  one  calculated  for  domestic 
use  is  what  is  called  “ the  interrupted 
suture,”  which  is  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  single  stitch  tied  mth  a 
common  knot.  A curved  needle  is 
passed  through  the  two  edges  of  the 
wound,  taldng  care  that  when  brought 
together  it  will  fit  properly,  and  putting 
in  as  many  as  will  suffice  to  keep  it  in 
position.  After  all  the  needles  are 
passed  through,  and  the  silk  or  thread 
cut  off  from  each,  they  are  to  be  tied 
one  after  another,  an  assistant  helping  \ 
in  bringing  the  parts  together,  and 
holding  the  single  knot  with  the  for- 
ceps to  prevent  its  slipping,  wliile  the 
operator  ties  it  a second  time.  It  is 
usual  to  aid  the  suture,  and  take  off 
tlie  strain  on  the  skin  which  it  causes, 
by  applying  plaster  over  or  between 
the  several  sutures  which  are  put  in, 
and  for  this  purpose  nothing  answers 
so  well  ns  the  ismglass-plaster,  which 
has  quite  sufficient  strength  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  sutures  have  the  good 
effect  of  keeping  the  parts  together 
while  the  plaster  is  drying.  In  three 
or  four  days,  these  sutures  must  be  cut 
out  by  dividing  each  close  to  the  knot 
or  through  it,  and  then  drawing  them 
out,  and  as  they  can  be  readily  seen 
through  the  transparent  plaster,  itls  only 
necessary  to  snip  a small  hole  in  it,  in 
order  to  get  at  them.  The  bandage  is 
sometimes  used  by  itself,  a piece  of 
lint  dipped  in  the  blood  being  first 
applied,  and  then  the  bandage  over  it, 
trusting  in  some  measure  to  the  nihe- 
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drc  quaUty  in  the  blood  to  keep  the 
parts  together.  Position  aids  the  co- 
aptation of  parts  very  considerably ; so 
that  if  a cut  is  made  in  a limb,  it  must 
be  kept  bent  if  the  injury  is  on  the 
inside,  or  straight  if  on  the  outeide. 

In  any  case,  the  rule  is  to  take  on  all 
unnecessary  strain  upon  the  edges  of 
the  wound. 

{(?)  The  action  of  Vie  vessels  must 
he  moderated  by  general  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  comprising  stan’atiou  and 
cooling  medicine  if  necessary,  and  the 
local  application  of  cold  water  over  the 
isinglass-plaster  or  collodion,  neither 
of  which  are  dissolved  by  it,  but  allow 
its  use  over  them  without  loosing  them, 
though  the  former  is,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, and  in  course  of  time,  acted  on 
by  it.  There  is  no  plan  at  all  equal  to 
the  irrigating  process,  described  ^ at 
page  265,  for  arresting  inflammation 
in  wounds ; and  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage  over  either  of  the  above 
plasters.  Even  contused  wounds  may, 
by  its  aid,  be  made  to  unite  by  ad- 
hesion, as  we  shall  presently  see. 

1247.  Granulation  (see  page 
must  be  adopted  as  the  means  of  uniting 
a wound  when  it  is  too  much  contused 
to  allow  of  any  chance  of  adhesion,  or 
when  there  is  such  a loss  of  substance 
as  to  prevent  the  two  surfaces  being 
brought  together.  Very  often  the  at- 
tempt is  first  made  to  procure  adhesion, 
and  after  its  failure,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  granulating  process.  In  this  case, 
at  the  end  of  a few  days,  the  edges  are 
seen  to  become  swoollen  and  red,  and 
are  felt  to  be  very  painful ; the  margins 
next  scp.arate,  and  matter  is  poured 
out.  At  this  stage  all  sources  of  irri- 
tation should  be  removed,  especially 
ligatures,  if  not  already  taken  out,  and 
the  most  soothing  dressing,  such  as  the 
various  poultices,  must  be  employed  -, 
or  a warm- water  dressing,  if  it  is  found 
to  suit  the  particular  state  of  the  parts. 
Adlicsive  plaster,  either  of  diachylon 
or  isinglass,  may  often  be  employed  to 
aid  file  work  of  granulation  by  bring- 
ing the  parts  together,  and  thus  leaving 
smaller  space  to  be  filled  up.  Under 
this  plan  of  treatment,  if  the  patient 
is  in  a healthy  state,  the  surface  be- 
oomes  clean  in  a few  days,  from  healthy 


granulations  springing  up,  and  the  ulcer 
may  be  treated  exactly  »» 
under  the  last  section,  according  to  the 
particular  condition  of  the  parts. 

1248.  When  a Scab  is  allowed 
TO  EORM,  which  should  only  be  in 
superficial  wounds,  new  skin  is  formed 
without  granulation,  by  a process  some- 
times called  the  “ modelling  process, 
and  without  any  secretion  of  pus. 
Lymph  is  thrown  out,  which  becomes 
organized  and  converted  into  skin,  and 
the  healing  takes  place  very  rapidly. 
If,  however,  the  inflammation  is  not 
kept  doivn  pus  is  secreted,  and  the 
scab  is  either  raised  by  it  and  washed 
away,  or  its  edge  is  lifted,  and  the 
matter  escapes,  granulation  then  going 
on  beneath  the  scab. 


Sub-Sect.  B.— Treat.ment  of  In- 
cised Wounds. 

1249.  In  these  Wounds,  after  stop- 
ping the  bleeding,  the  edges  are  brought 
together  by  the  method  described  at 
page  397,  and  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion is  attempted.  If  this  succeeds, 
the  wound  is  at  an  end,  or  if  it  faUs, 
the  granulating  process  must  be  had 
recourse  to.  In  small  incised  wounds, 
nothing  answers  better  than  a piece  of 
lint  dipped  in  the  blood,  and  retained 
by  means  of  a bandage,  taking  care  to 
bring  the  parts  as  neatly  as  possible 
together,  or  collodion  may  be  used 
instead,  by  means  of  lint  dipped  in  it, 
and  it  will  by  its  contraction  materially 
aid  in  bringing  the  edges  together. 

Sub-Sect.  C. — ^Lacerated  or  Con- 
tused Wounds. 

1250.  Wounds  which  are  made  by 
any  other  than  a sharp  cutting  instru- 
ment, are  either  lacerated  or  contused, 
or,  in  ordinary  language,  torn  or 
bruised.  Their  edges  are  ragged  or 
uneven,  and  in  the  contused  wound 
the  skin  is  injured  to  such  a degree  as 
to  lose  its  vitality,  either  partially  or 
in  its  entire  substance.  , In  their  treat- 
ment, union  by  the  first  intention  is  not 
often  to  be  expected,  but  sometimes  by 
good  management,  and  in  healthy  sub- 
jects, it  may  be  obtained,  and  very 
often  partially  so;  but  even  this  is  a 
grea.t  object,  as  bv  its  means  the  di- 
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vided  parts  are  maintained  in  tlieir  I 
proper  places  during  the  process  of 
granulation,  which  is  thereby  mate- 
rially expedited.  Therefore,  unless  the 
wound  is  so  much  contused  as  to  lead 
to  the  'belief  that  adhesive  union  is 
w'holly  out  of  the  question,  the  attempt 
should  be  made  for  a few  days,  for 
even  though  it  may  be  abandoned  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  will 
have  done  no  harm.  In  these  wounds 
no  plan  gives  such  promise  of  success, 
in  the  object  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, as  the  irrigating  process  (sec 
page  2(>5).  By  its  means  I have  ob- 
tained perfect  union  in  many  cases, 
which  would  have  been  utterly  hopeless 
under  other  plans  of  treatment;  and 
I confess  that  there  are  few  injuries  of 
the  skin  only,  which  would  be  dismissed 
by  me  as  beyond  its  power  of  healing 
by  the  “ first  intention.”  For  instance, 
in  frightful  lacerations  of  the  hand 
caused  by  machinery,  I have  procured 
a complete  union  within  a week ; and 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  whole  of 
the  Inside  of  the  fingers  were  cut  so 
deeply  as  to  expose  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons,  by  a coarse  circular  saw,  the 
hand  was  quite  sound  within  the 
same  period,  though  the  fingers  were 
of  course  rather  stiff.  I should, 
therefore,  advise  its  being  tried  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  laid  down  at  the 
above  page,  and  with  the  simple  precau- 
tion of  allowing  the  patient  to  regulate 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  so  as  to 
make  it  most  agreeable  to  himself. 
This  varies  greatly  in  different  cases, 
and  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year ; 
but,  by  attending  to  this  rule,  it  will 
he  found  that  the  patient  is  sure  to 
discover  by  his  sensations  which  is 
the  right  temperature,  for  any  other, 
instead  of  affording  relief,  is  sure  to 
aggravate  the  pain.  The  wound  may 
he  stitched  up,  if  necessary,  and  plasters 
of  isinglass,  or  of  collodion,  may  be 
applied  over  them,  so  as  to  keep  the 
edges  together  ns  nearly  as  possible. 
Very  often  it  will  be  found  impossible 
to  do  more  than  make  the  skin  touch 
at  certain  points  only,  and  the  union 
can  only  take  place  there,  but  at  other 
situations  the  skin  is  fixed  by  the 
effusion  of  lymph;  and,  when  the 


irrigation  is  withdrawn,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  necessary  work  of  gra- 
nulation, tho  parts  do  not  gape  open 
as  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  there 
is  not  nearly  so  much  to  be  done  in 
filling  up.  During  the  continuance 
of  tne  irrigation,  no  granulations  are 
thrown  out,  so  that  it  must  not  be 
continued  beyond  the  first  four  or  five 
days,  after  wiiich  the  warm  water 
dressing  or  bread  poultice,  or  some- 
times the  linseed-meal  poultice  will  do 
all  that  is  wanted  in  encouraging  their 
growth.  Stimulating  ointments  are 
sometimes  employed,  or  friar’s  balsam, 
in  order  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the 
growth  of  these  granulations ; but  after 
accidents  such  remedies  are  seldom 
wanted,  and  the  above  are  to  be  relied 
on  as  suflicient  for  all  purposes.  AVhen 
the  granulations  have  filled  up  the 
cavity,  the  wound  becomes  an  ulcer,  and 
is  to  be  treated  as  such  according  to  its 
nature  (see  Ulcers). 

Sub-Sect.  D. — Ponctuked  "WouirDS. 

1251.  PunctukedWounds  are  those 
made  by  a narrow-pointed  instrument, 
usually  to  a depth  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  external  opening.  They 
are  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  tetanus, 
and  are  invariably  attended  by  more 
inflammation  than  most  other  kinds  of 
wound.  The  treatment  varies  according 
to  the  depth  of  injury  and  the  amount 
of  contusion  or  laceration  which  has 
accompanied  the  puncture.  If  the 
wound  is  merely  through  the  skin,  or 
a little  deeper  even,  union  by  the  first 
intention  should  be  attempted,  first 
arresting  the  bleeding  by  cold  water, 
and  then  covering  the  opening  by 
isinglass-plaster  or  collodion,  or  by 
diachylon  in  their  absence.  In  deeper 
wounds  the  cold-water  dressing  may  be 
tried  without  closing  the  orifice,  and 
at  tho  same  time  allowing  any  oozing 
to  go  on.  If,  however,  the  wound  is 
very  deep,  it  is  better  to  promote  ex- 
ternal suppuration  by  warm  bread 
and  water  poultices,  unless  there  is 
extensive  bleeding,  when  it  must  bo 
stopped  by  dilating  the  wound  and 
reaching  the  divided  artery,  if  possible, 
with  a view  to  tie  it.  This,  however.  Is 
beyond  tlie  reach  of  domestio  surgery. 
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SUB-SiCT.  E.  -Gun-shot  "Wounds.  ^ 
1252.  By  Gun-shot  Wounds,  we  c 
understand  those  inflicted  by  a pistol  r 
ball,  or  that  from  a musket  or  rifle,  or  c 
by  any  splinter  er  fragment  driven  by  t 
the  force  of  gunpowder  against  or  into  r 
the  body.  Sometimes  they  present  a a 
more  or  less  direct  canal  through,  or  o 
into,  which  the  ball  or  fragment  has  s 
passed ,-  wliile,  at  others,  there  is  a I 
violent  bruise  caused  by  the  striking  of  t 
a “ spent  ball.”  In  all  cases  the  open-  c 
ing  made  by  the  entrance  of  a ball  is  c 
smaller  than  that  left  by  its  exit,  and  i 
the  former  is  almost  always  smaller  i 
than  the  ball  which  made  it,  owing  t 
to  the  elastic  nature  of  the  skin  ( 
allowing  it  to  stretch  considerably,  s 
The  pain  occasioned  by  these  wounds 
at  the  time  they  are  made  is  not 
very  great,  but  as  soon  as  inflam- 
mation sets  in  it  is  intense.  There  i 
is,  however,  a certain  shock  to  the  i 
nervous  system,  which  is  sufficient  in  i 
itself  to  deslroy  life  in  severe  cases, 
and  which  must  always  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  those  who  undertake 
the  treatment  of  a case  of  gun-shot 
wounds.  Here,  then,  the  first  indi- 
cation is  to  get  rid  of  the  collapse, 
caused  by  the  shock,  by  using  encou- 
raging language,  and,  if  necessary, 
giving  brandy  or  other  stimuli ; but  of 
these  last  ns  little  as  possible  sjiould  be 
administered,  inasmuch  as  they  serve 
to  increase  the  inflammation,  which 
is  about  to  set  in  as  a matter  of  course. 
The  next  thing  for  the  ordinary  atten- 
dant to  do  is  to  arrest  bleeding,  if  it 
occurs,  by  the  application  of  pressure 
(see  hemorrhage),  and  afterwards  he 
may  turn  his  attention  to  discover  if 
any  bone  is  broken,  and  if  such  is  the 
case,  to  provide  for  the  emergency  by 
steadying  the  limb  in  the  most  natural 
and  comfortable  position.  After  this 
is  done,  a cold  water  dressing,  or  a 
warm  fomentation  may  be  applied, 
about  the  choice  of  which  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion,  and  then  the 
case  should  be  left  till  the  visit  of  a 
Burgeon,  who  must  be  found,  if  the 
Injury  is  more  than  a mere  flesh- 
wound,  with  the  ball  passed  through. 
If,  however,  there  is  only  the  above 


comparatively  slight  injury,  a simple 
cold  water  dressing  wll  suffice  for  the 
cure,  together  with  entire  rest  for  the 
muscles  which  are  injured  -,  and,  in 
course  of  time,  the  inflammation  causes 
the  sloughing  of  a layer  of  contused 
material  around  the  wound,  which  is 
afterwards  filled  up  by  granulation, 
and  the  cure  is  effected.  In  case  either 
small  shot  or  a ball  arc  lodged  just 
beneath  the  skin,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  attempt  their  extraction  by  cutting 
down  upon  them,  and  picking  them 
out  of  their  scats ; but  as  they  often 
remain  without  causing  any  irritation, 
it  is  quite  a matter  of  doubt  whether 
this  should  ever  be  attempted — at  all 
events  by  any  one  but  the  experienced 
surgeon. 

Sub-sect.  E. — Poisoned  "Wounds. 

1253.  Poisoned  Wounds  are  those 
in  which  some  poisonous  matter  is 
introduced  at  the  time  when  the  parts 
are  divided.  Here  the  local  injury  is 
not  all  that  is  to  be  attended  to,  for, 
in  addition,  there  is  often  a serious 
constitutional  disturbance,  owing  to 
the  absorption  of  the  poison,  which 
requires  peculiar  treatment  in  each 
case.  . 

(а)  Wounds,  accompanied  by  the  in- 
troduction of  animal  poison,  ns  in 
dissection-wounds,  or  those  made  by 
butchers,  cooks,  &c.,  should  at  once  be 
well  washed,  and  then  most  carefully 
sucked  for  some  minutes.  After  this, 
if  the  poison  is  likely  to  be  of  a dange- 
rous nature,  it  will  be  advisable  to  rub 
some  nitrate  of  silver  thoroughly  into 
the  wound,  and  to  apply  a poultice 
until  it  heals.  A smart  purgative  may 
be  given,  and  low  diet  and  rest  en- 
joined for  a few  days.  If  erysipelas 
makes  its  appearance,  it  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  directions  laid  down 
at  page  382. 

(б)  In  wounds  made  by  the  bite  of  a 
dog  supposed  to  be  mad,  it  is  most  pru- 
dent to  begin  by  washing  the  part  most 
thoroughly,  then  sucking  it  freely,  and 
after  this  if  its  situation  will  allow 
of  it,  excising  every  particle  of  the 
surface  with  which  tlie  saliva  can  have 
come  in  contact.  Finally  the  nitrate 

I of  silver  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the  raw 
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surface  left  by  the  knife,  and  a poultice 
applied,  or  the  warm-water  dressing 
(page  264).  Excision  is  believed  by 
most  surgeons  to  be  the  most  safe 
method  of  preventing  absorption,  but 
some  maintain  that  the  caustic  witliout 
xit  is  to  be  preferred,  but  on  what  prin- 
ciple I am  at  a loss  to  know.  In  case 
there  is  “no  doubt  of  thehealthy  condition 
of  the  animal,  and  the  bite  was  only 
made  from  anger  or  in  defence,  it 
win  be  suflScient  to  wash  the  wound 
thoroughly,  and  then  suck  it,  touching 
it  afterwards  lightly  with  lunar  caustic, 
as  a precaution  against  the  irritating 
effects  of  the  saliva  secreted  by  a dog 
in  a state  of  great  passion. 

(c)  Wounds  resulting  from  the  stings 
of  insects  are  very  painful,  but  seldom 
•dangerous  in  this  country.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sting  should  be  sought  for 
and  extracted  carefully  with  a pair  of 
fine  forceps  if  present.  Then  suck  the 
puncture  and  drop  upon  it,  or  rub 
gently  into  it,  a little  of  the  liquor  of 
potass,  or  a strong  solution  of  blue- 
stone,  both  of  which  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  part  itself,  ns  they  will 
Inflame  the  surrounding  skin  if  suffered 
to  spread  over  it ; or,  again,  apply  eau 
de  cologne,  and  persevere  in  its  use  for 
some  little  time,  fanning  or  blowing 
upon  it  until  dry,  so  as  to  produce  eva- 
poration, and  thus  cool  the  part;  or, 
apply  the  simple  cold-water  dressing, 
which  is,  after  all,  I believe,  as  useful 
ns  anything  in  allaying  pain  and  in- 
flammation. The  following  formula 
is  also  found  to  afford  considerable 
relief : — 

Take  of  Liquor  of  acetate  of  lead,  5ss. 

Laudanum,  5j- 

Vinegar,  Sss. 

AV^ater,  Siijss. 

Mix,  and  use  as  a lotion  constantly 
until  the  pain  ceases. 

(d)  For  the  bites  of  serpents  the  local 
application  of  cold  seems  the  most  suc- 
cessful method  of  treatment.  That  of 
the  viper  is  the  only  one  which  is  met 
with  in  this  country,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  fatal,  though  attended  by  very 
distressing  consequences.  Iced  water, 
or  the  coldest  well-water  which  can  be 
obtained,  should  be  assiduously  applied 


after  washing  and  sucking  the  bites,  ir 
the  same  way  as  recommended  for  that 
of  the  mad  dog.  If  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation occurs  at  a subsequent  pe- 
riod, it  is  to  be  treated  according  to 
the  ordinary  method  of  combating  that 
formidable  disease  (see  page  382). 

Sect.  3. — Treatment  of  Burns  and 
Scalds. 

Sub-Sect.  A. — General  Remarks. 

1254.  Burns  and  Scalds  are  alike 

in  their  cause,  which  is  the  application 
to  the  skin  of  heat  above  the  tempera- 
ture of  200°  F.,  or  thereabouts.  They 
are  usually  classed  according  to  the 
amount  of  injury  done,  from  the  slight 
inflammation  unattended  by  vesication, 
to  that  in  which  the  whole  substance 
of  the  skin  and  muscles  is  completely 
disorganized,  or  even  charred.  i 

1255.  Burns  and  Scalds  are  at- 
tended by  severe  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, varj'ing  with  the  amount  of 
injury  done,  and  especially  with  the 
extent  of  skin  which  is  implicated,  i 
They  are  also  often  followed  by  con- 
siderable deformity,  in  consequence  of  i 
the  firm  contraction  of  the  new  skin  in  | 
the  healing  process,  which  is  sometimes 
so  powerful  as  to  bring  and  fix  the  chin 
firmly  do;vn  upon  the  chest,  when  the 
skin  of  the  rib  is  burnt,  or  to  raise  the 
hand  to  the  shoulder  when  the  skin  at 
the  bend  of  the  elbow  is  destroyed  by 
this  species  of  accident.  Occasionally 
even  a whole  limb  is  utterly  destroyed, 
and  obliged  to  be  removed. 

1256.  A CALCULATION  lias  been 
made,  founded  upon  statistical  data, 
that  it  requires  the  foUomug  extents 
of  surface  to  be  bimicd  or  scalded  in 
order  to  produce  a fetal  result ; of 
course,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
higher  the  temperature  and  the  more 
severe  the  bum,  the  SLialler  surface 
must  be  implicated  in  order  to  destroy 
life.  Thus,  it  is  found  that  if  the  burn 
is  only  superficial,  and  oceupies  less 
than  half  of  the  entire  body,  it  may 
be  recovered  from ; while,  if  a thin 
layer  of  the  true  skin  is  destroyed  and 
charred  by  heat,  the  bum  will  be  fatal 
if  it  extends  to  one  quarter  only ; and 
if  the  injury  is  deep  enough  to  destroy 
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the  life  of  the  skin  in  its  whole  thick- 
ness, and  especially  if  the  muscies  and 
nerves  beneath  it  are  implicated,  a 
bum,  to  the  extent  of  a sciuare  foot 
in  superficial  measurement,  will  be 
attended  with  extreme  danger  to  life. 

1257.  There  is  a peculiarity  in 
the  early  treatment  of  burns  and  scalds, 
which  consists  in  the  fact  that  they 
generally  improve  under  local  stimu- 
lants, which  would  be  higlily  prejudicial 
to  any  other  similar  condition  of  the 
skin.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  time  when  turpentine 
is  employed  inflammation  has  not  yet 
wade  its  appearance,  and  the  same 
m.ay  be  said  of  the  heat  of  the  fire 
when  applied  to  a burn  directly  after 
it  has  occurred.  Both  give  great  relief 
to  the  pain  that  is  experienced,  which 
is  explained  by  suiiposing  that  a lesser 
degree  of  stimulus  coming  after  a more 
severe  one,  has  a tendency  to  prevent 
the  congestion  of  blood  which  would 
otherwise  take  place  from  the  effect 
of  the  heat  on  the  nerves.  In  the 
same  way  rubbing  with  snow  is  the 
best  remedy  for  frost  bites,  both  ap- 
pearing to  support  the  homoeopathic 
principle  that  “ like  cures  like,”  but 
both  failing  from  the  moment  that 
inflammation  makes  its  appearance. 
It  is  a disputed  point,  I am  aware, 
with  many  surgeons,  whether  turpen- 
tine does  afford  relief  or  not ; but  these 
gentlemen  should  try  its  effect  upon 
their  own  persons,  before  they  deny  a 
fact  wliich  the  experience  of  eveiy  one 
who  has  used  turpentine  on  a burn  of 
his  own  skin  will  not  hesitate  to  con- 
firm. The  assertion  that  turpentine, 
if  applied  to  a piece  of  sound  skin,  will 
raise  a blister  is  undoubtedly  true  iu 
most  cases ; and,  in  the  same  way, 
snow,  if  applied  to  the  feet  will  freeze 
them,  but  if  rubbed  into  them  after 
they  are  frozen,  it  will  do  more  good 
than  any  other  remedy.  Certainly  the 
relief  afforded  by  turpentine  is  most 
extraordinary,  and  fur  beyond  any 
which  cold  water  or  any  other  applica- 
tion with  which  I am  acquainted  can 
lay  claim  to.  Nevertheless,  as  I before 
remarked,  it  must  not  be  continued 
be)ond  the  time  wlien  inflammation 
makes  yts  appearance,  excepting  in 


greatly  reduced  strength,  the  practical 
method  of  application  consisting  in  gra- 
dually withdrawing  it  by  mixing  it  with 
larger  and  larger  quantities  of  iinseed 
oil.  In  this  way  the  stimulus  is  lowered 
by  degrees,  until  at  last  oil  alone  is 
employed,  and  this  being  itself  an  ex- 
cellent sootliing  application,  is  unobjec- 
tionable on  every  account. 

Sub-Sect.  B.— Slight  Burxs  and 
Scalds. 

1258.  In  Slight  Burns  and  SCALDS, 
where  there  is  merely  inflammation 
produced  in  the  true  skin,  with  or 
without  blistering  of  the  cuticle,  the 
treatment  is  clxiefly  confined  to  the 
relief  of  the  pain  which  is  experienced 
in  the  first  instance,  and  to  the  pre- 
vention, as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
blistering.  If  the  injured  surface  is 
small,  and  there  is  nothing  else  at 
hand,  "it  may  be  either  plunged  iu  cold 
water  and  kept  there,  or  it  may  bo 
kept  constantly  cold  with  linen  rags 
dipped  in  cold  water.  But  this  is  not 
applicable  to  large  surfaces,  as  the 
system  will  not  bear  the  extensive  use 
of  cold  in  such  cases,  and  the  choice  is 
then  between  tm-pentine  and  carded 
cotton,  or  both,  the  one  being  intro- 
ductory to  the  other.  Having  used 
turpentine  extensively  for  many  years, 
I am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  by  far  the 
best  remedy  in  the  early  stage,  the 
only  difficulty  consisting  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  some  remedy  at  the  period 
when  the  pain  from  the  irritation  of 
the  nerves  is  allayed,  and  the  inflam- 
mation begins  to  be  manifested.  Tur- 
pentine is  almost  always  at  hand,  being 
used  in  most  houses,  and  on  that 
account  is  to  be  employed,  if  only  as 
good  as  any  other  remedy ; but  as  it 
really  is  better,  according  to  my 
experience,  it  is  on  all  accounts  to 
bo  preferred.  It  may  be  brushed 
lightly  over  the  burnt  or  scalded 
surface  once  in  its  neat  stato,  then 
in  a fewminutes  it  should  be  re-applied, 
mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
oil  Oinsced  is  the  best,  but  olive  oil 
will  do),  and  after  half  an  hour  tliey 
may  be  used  in  equal  proportions,  for 
about  one  or  two  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  each  successive  application 
2 D 
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aiay  consist  of  a larger  proportion  of 
on,  until  by  the  end  of  six  or  eight 
hours  the  tiuTpentine  is  entirely  omitted. 
During  the  period  which  has  elapsed, 
there  will  have  been  time  to  procure 
plenty  of  carded  cotton,  in  which  the 
limb  or  the  part  should  be  tliiokly 
enveloped,  covering  in  wliat  oil  and 
turpentine  remains,  which  only  serve  to 
make  the  cotton  adhere  more  closely. 
Common  wadding  will  answer  nearly 
as  well  as  the  fine  Carded  cotton,  and 
is  always  to  be  obtained  at  every 
village  shop.  It  is  to  be  kept  on  for 
about  three  or  four  days,  when  on 
removing  it  tlie  skin  is  found  to  be 
quite  healed.  Many  people  use  the 
cotton  from  the  first,  but  it  does  not 
much  allay  the  pain  which  is  then 
felt,  and  I feel  certain  tliat  the  above 
is  the  best  treatment. 

1259.  If  the  born  is  from  the 
EXPLOSION  OF  GUNPOWDER,  the*skin  of 
the  face  or  hands  should  be  at  once 
examined,  and  if  there  are  any  grains 
of  powder  imbedded  in  it,  they  should 
be  picked  out,  unless  they  ai-e  too 
numerous  for  that  operation,  when 
they  must  be  left  to  take  their  chance, 
a poultice  being  on  this  account  the 
best  local  application. 

12  GO.  If  boiling-water  has  been 
SWALLOWED,  and  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  and  pharynx  has  been  pro- 
duced, it  must  be  treated  according  to 
the  principles  laid  dovm  for  the  treat- 
ment of  laryngitis  at  page  371. 

1261.  The  following  hemedies 
are  those  which  are  verj’ commonly  used 
in  this  class  of  bums  and  scalds : — 

(a)  Thick  gum-waterj  spread  over 
the  burn  to  protect  it  from  the  air,  and 
constantly  renewed. 

(b)  Collodion  used  in  the  same  way, 
and  acting  also  as  a stimulant  on  the 
same  principle  as  turpentine.  It,  how- 
ever, contracts  so  much  in  drying,  that 
it  is  only  adapted  to  small  burns  or 
scalds,  in  which  it  is  very  useful. 

(c)  Flour,  constantly  dredged  over 
the  surface,  acts  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  cotton,  but  not  nearly  so 
beneflcially. 

(d)  Grated  potatoes  form  a good 
cooling  popular  remedy,  applied  as  a 
kind  of  cold  poultice. 


(e)  Glycerine,  used  with  a feather  or 
brush,  acts  very  well,  being  less  incUned 
to  di-y  than  gum-water,  and,  therefore, 
not  cracking  like  that  material. 

(/)  Lime-water  and  linseed-oil, 
mixed  in  equal  parts,  make  the 
popular  preparation  known  as  Carron- 
oil  from  the  iron-works  where  it  was 
first  used.  It  acts  much  on  the  same 
principle  ns  turpentine  and  oil,  and  is 
almost  equally  beneficial. 

Sub-Sect.  C. — Burks  and  Scalds 
IN  WHICH  A Thin  Later  of  the 
True  Skin  is  cheihcally  De- 
stroyed OR  Charred. 

1202.  In  Burns,  and  Scalds  from 
Steam,  involv'ing  the  Skin  to  the 
EXTENT  mentioned  abovte,  there  is 
no  extensive  blistering  of  the  cuticle, 
though  in  patches  it  may  take  place ; 
but,  instead  of  this,  a thin  layer  of 
dead  cutis  is  gradually  thrown  off 
by  idceration,  leaving  a raw  surface, 
which  must  be  healed  by  granulation. 
The  best  treatment  here,  also,  is,  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  with 
turpentine  or  Carron-oil,  continued  for  i 
about  six  hours,  after  which  the  sur- 
face may  be  dressed  with  any  mild 
absorbing  ointment,  such  as  that  com- 
posed of  finely  levigated  chalk,  sperma- 
ceti, and  linseed-oil  mixed  together  in 
about  equal  proportions,  but  using 
more  linseed-oil  in  winter,  and  less  in 
Slimmer;  the  object  being  to  obtain 
an  application  of  the  consistence  of 
thick  cream.  This  is  to  be  spread  on 
lint  or  linen,  and  ivith  it  the  sore  is  to 
be  dressed  every  day,  covering  it 
lightly  with  a fine  and  soft  bandage. 

Sub-Sect.  D. — Deep  Burns  of  the 
Skin. 

1263.  Boiling-water  is  not  hot 
enough  to  produce  this  extent  of  mis- 
chief; nor  is  steam,  excepting  while 
still  under  high  pressure,  or  at  the 
very  moment  of  its  release.  The  early 
treatment  is  conducted  much  on  the 
same  principles  as  in  the  last  sub-sec- 
tion ; but  as  there  ai-e  deep  sloughs  to 
come  away,  poultices  must  be  used  ■ 
for  that  purpose.  Nothing  effects  this 
object  so  well  as  linseed-meal,  with  j 
which,  after  the  turpentine  and  oil 
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are  withdrawn  the  whole  surface 
should  be  lightly  and  smoothly  covered, 
the  poultice  being  made  as  described 
at  page  264.  As  soon  as  the  sloughs 
have  separated,  the  poultice  is  no 
longer  useful,  as  there  is  always  a 
great  tendency  to  high  granulations 
(proud  flesh),  which  their  moist  warmth 
greatly  aggravates.  Dry  lint  will  often 
form  the  best  remedy,  or  sometimes 
if  dipped  in  the  foUowng  astringent 
lotion,  the  discharge  will  be  moderated 
in  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
granulations  will  be  kept  dO'vvn : — 

Take  of  Acetate  of  lead,  gr.  xij. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  gr^  vj  to  ix. 

Tincture  of  opium,  5nj- 

Water,  Svss. 

Mix,  and  use  with  lint  as  described 
above.  In  addition  to  the  above  re- 
medies, lunar  caustic  or  blue-stone 
must  often  be  employed  to  keep  do\vn 
the  fungous  granulations  which  are  so 
apt  to  appear.  There  is  also  another 
difiiculty  which  is  experienced  when 
the  burn  has  taken  iflace  at  or  near 
any  of  the  joints,  or  on  the  neck, 
namely,  the  strong  tendency  to  con- 
traction in  the  new  skin,  which  must 
be  guarded  against,  by  keeping  the 
parts  on  the  stretch,  by  means  of  splints 
or  other  mechanic^  contrivances  of  a 
similar  tendency.  It  is  much  easier  to 
prevent  this  contraction  than  to  cure  it 
after  it  has  taken  place,  and,  therefore, 
ill  all  cases,  where  a burn  has  occurred 
at  the  bend  of  any  joint,  this  precau- 
tion should  be  sedulously  carried  out 
from  the  moment  that  the  sore  beguis 
to  contract. 

Sud-Sect.  E. — Bdens  in  which  the 
Deep  Paets  aee  Involved. 

1264.  In  such  cases  the  mischief 
is  so  great  that  the  constitution  sufiers 
a most  frightful  shock,  which  must  at 
once  be  attended  to.  Ammonia  and 
brandy  will  often  be  required  in  largo 
quantities,  with  the  addition  also  of 
opium,  when  the  shock  to  the  nervous 
system  has  been  unusually  great.  But 
these  are  scarcely  cases  for  domestic 
treatment,  and  therefore  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  allude  to  the  details  required 
for  their  management.  If  such  a case 
should  occur  without  Immediate  sur- 
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gioal  aid,  and  the  pulse  is  very  feeble 
^th  a cold  skin  and  clammy  sweats, 
it  is  always  desirable  to  give  brandy  m 
sufficient  quantities  to  procure  reaction  ; 
and  if  the  exhaustion  is  very  gi-eat,  sal- 
volatile  may  be  mixed  with  it,  in  doses 
of  thirty  to  sixty  drops. 

Sect.  4. — ^Feost-bites,  Ceolblains, 
Chaps,  &o. 

1266.  The  rapid  abstraction  of  heat 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  has  nearly 
as  prejudicial  an  effect  as  the  sudden 
addition  of  it,  by  hot  water  or  fire. 
The  sensation  also  produced  by  ex- 
treme cold  is  not  very  unlike  that  of 
burning,  and  in  cold  climates  it  is 
necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  touch- 
ing metals  when  they  are  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  ah-.  The 
action  of  cold  produces  three  different 
degrees  of  injury — 1st,  frost-bites;  2nd, 
chilblains ; and  3rd,  chaps. 

1266.  Eeost-bites,  though  rare  in 
this  country,  do  occasionally  occui-, 
and  if  they  are  treated  properly  soon 
after  the  occmvence,  there  is  a chance 
of  recovery  -without  mortification,  and 
the  necessary  amputation  of  the  part. 
The  best  plan  is  to  rub  the  part  with 
snow,  gradually  allowing  the  water, 
which  is  produced  by  the  melting  snow, 
to  be  used  in  its  stead,  until  at  last 
i the  skin  becomes  warmed  into  life,  if 
not  utterly  destroyed.  If  this  state 
should  be  the  result,  amputation  must 
bo  practised  by  the  simgeon. 

1267.  Chilblains,  as  most  fre- 
quently occurring  in  childhood,  though 
by  no  means  confined  to  that  age,  are 
treated  of  at  page  314;  and  the  same 
remarks  -will  apply  to  those  which  occur 
at  mature  age. 

1268.  Chaps,  whether  they  occur 
on  the  hands,  or  on  the  lips  or  else- 
■where,  are  too  well  known  by  prac- 
tical every-day  experience  to  require 
a description  of  in  the  first  Part. 
Their  essence  consists  in  excessive 
dryness  of  the  cuticle,  accompanied  by 
inflammation,  and  both  being  caused 
by  the  contact  of  a cold  wind,  whether 
dry  or  moist.  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  the  cuticle  cracks  in  one 
or  more  places,  and  very  often  there 
is  a deep  cleft,  produced  by  the  exten- 
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Biou  of  this  crack  downwards  into  the 
true  skin  itself.  The  remedy  consists 
in  tlie  application  of  some  soothing 
substance,  w'liich  will  protect  the  in- 
flamed surface  from  the  air,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  cuticle  pliant 
and  soft.  Until  lately  various  salves, 
lip-salves,  &c.,  have  been  employed 
for  the  purpose ; but  since  the  disco- 
very of  glycerine  its  peculiar  properties 
have  superseded  them  all,  except 
when  a chap  occurs  on  the  lips  where 
glycerine  from  its  solubility  is  too  easily 
washed  away  by  the  saliva.  The  pure 
Belmont  glycerine  may  be  scented  with 
any  essentialoil,  such  as  verbena,  lemon, 
bergamot,  &c.,  and  in  that  state  is  to  be 
freely  brushed  over  the  chapped  sur- 
face every  night ; and  also  after  each 
ablution,  taking  great  pains  to  remove 
every  remnant  of  the  soap,  and  to  dry 
the  skin  carefully  afterwards.  For  the 
lips  a salve  must  still  be  used  j but  the 
occasional  use  of  a small  quantity  of 
glycerine  wiU  aid  the  greasy  matter  in 
keeping  them  soft . 


Take  of  White  wax,  5ix. 

Olive  oil,  Ji.x. 

Spermaceti,  Si- 

Oil  of  lavender,  min.  r. 

Alkauet  root,  ’ss. 

Macerate  the  alkanet  for  three  or  four 
days  hi  the  oil,  then  strain,  and  melt 
the  wax  and  spermaceti  in  it.  When 
nearly  cold  add  the  oil  of  lavender, 
and  stir  it  till  firmly  “ set."  For  de- 
cided sores  caused  by  “ chaps,”  cold 
CUEAJI  is  the  proper  application,  made 
as  follows ; — 

Take  of  White  wax,  ?ss. 

Olive  oil,  3ij. 

Kose  water,  ®ij. 

Dissolve  the  wax  in  the  oil  at  alow 
temperature,  then  add  slowly  the  rose 
water,  a few  drops  only  at  a time, 
beating  the  mixture  smartly  with  a 
fork  till  the  whole  are  incorporated, 
when  the  creamy  substance,  known  as 
“ cold  cream,”  is  fit  for  use,  and  may 
be  put  by  in  a jar  till  wanted.  It 
will  not  keep  more  than  three  or  four 
montlis  without  becoming  rancid. 


CHAP.  XI. 

TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATION  AND  CONGESTION  OF  THE  CELLULAR 

MEMBRANE. 


Sect.  1. — CEDEstATors  Congestion 

AND  INELAMILVTION. 

12G9.  In  the  treatment  of  this  con- 
gestive condition  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, described  at  page  76  imder  the 
names  of  oedema  and  anasarca,  the 
original  cause  of  the  mischief  is  to  be 
attacked  rather  than  this  symptom, 
which  is  comparatively  of  little  im- 
portance. Thus,  when  there  is  organic 
disease  of  the  liver,  the  impediment  to 
the  flow  of  blood  upwards  to  the  heart 
from  the  lower  extremities  is  so  great 
that  congestion  often  takes  place  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  when  its  vessels 
happen  to  be  peculiarly  -weak,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  their  watery  con- 
tents ooze  out  into  the  meshes  of  the 
areolar  tissue,  causing  it  to  swell  and 
“pit.”  Here,  then,  it  is  manifestly 


absurd  to  apply  any  remedy  with  the 
hope  of  relieving  the  oedema,  and  un- 
less the  organic  mischief  in  the  liver 
can  be  palliated,  there  is  little  chance 
of  removing  its  cfiect.  So,  again,  wlien 
the  kidneys  are  deficient  in  action,  the 
same  result  talccs  place;  but  here  the 
blood  is  overloaded  ivith  watery  par- 
ticles, and  the  oozing  is  increased  by 
that  circumstance.  In  the  oedema, 
which  takes  place  in  anaemia  and  c/i/o- 
rosis,  the  congestion  appears  to  arise 
from  actual  want  of  tone  in  these 
vessels,  in  common  with  the  circula- 
ting system  throughout  the  body,  and 
not  confined  to  the  cellular  membrane 
only.  Hence,  the  use  of  tonics  will 
relieve  this  kind  of  congestion  in  the 
cellular  membrane;  while  they  will 
generally  be  prejudicial  when  oedema 
is  produced  by  liver  or  kidney  disease. 


niLEOMONOUS  ISFLAMMATIO:?, 
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1270.  In  Infilamjiatouy  CEdesia 
the  vessels  of  the  cellular  membrane 
are  actually  undergoing  a low  kind  of 
inflammation  subsequent  to  congestion; 
but  in  this  case  there  appears  to  be  no 
unnatural  increase  of  librine  in  the 
blood,  and  thus  there  is  no  secretion  of 
lymph  producing  hardening,  nor  is 
matter  thrown  out  in  large  quantities, 
and  what  is  secreted  is  not  confined  by 
walls  of  lymph  in  “ an  abscess.”  Here, 
therefore,  a general  loss  of  blood  would 
be  injurious,  and  local  measures  of  a 
cooling  kind  muA  be  adopted  ; while, 
at  the  same  time,"  the  system  is  braced 
by  bark  or  stcef.  This  subject,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  beyond  the  sphere 
of  domestic  medicine,  being  a matter 
requiring  great  deUcacy  and  judgment. 


Sect.  2. — XnEAT.^rENT  of  Phlegmo- 
nous Inflammation. 

1271.  Inasmuch  as  this  species  of 
inflammation  is  generally  of  an  active 
kind,  and  its  evil  consequences  are 
soon  produced,  in  the  shape  of  harden- 
ing by  the  effusion  of  lymph,  or  in 
that  of  the  formation  of  matter,  or  in 
sloughing,  commonly  knoivn  as  morti- 
fication; it  is  here  all-important  to 
obtain  resolution,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
eilccted,  by  active  treatment  in  the 
early  stage.  In  mucous  inflammation, 
as  described  at  page  370,  the  result  is 
seldom  in  itself  very  injurious,  except 
when  carried  on  to  extremes ; but  here 
cither  of  the  above  terminations  re- 
quires a long  and  often  a tedious  pro- 
cess to  restore  the  parts  to  a healthy 
condition,  and  in  the  case  of  sloughing 
there  is  an  absolute  loss  of  substance. 
Per  these  reasons  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  relief  must  be  adopted  with- 
out a moment’s  delay,  and  their  power 
must  be  calculated  to  effect  the  object 
whioh  is  desired  with  some  degree 
of  certainty.  The  most  efficient  of  all 
agents  in  reducing  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation is,  no  doubt,  bleeding, 
which  may  be  cither  general  by  means 
of  the  lancet,  or  local  by  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  or  the  cupping-glasses 
and  scarificator.  Next  comes  tartar- 
emetic,  which  has  a wonderful  tempo- 
rary power  in  relieving  this  kind  of 
inflammation,  appearing  chiefly  to  re- 


side in  its  lowering  effects  upon  the 
action  of  the  heart.  Calomel  has  also 
some  influence,  but  tins  drug  is  mainly 
useful  in  getting  rid  of  the  deposit  of 
lymph  which  is  formed  in  some  kinds 
of  phlegmon,  and,  indeed,  more  or  less 
in  all.  The  local  application  of  cold 
is  very  efficacious  if  the  inflammation 
is  near  the  surface,  but  otherwise  it 
does  more  harm  than  good.  AYairo 
fomentations  and  poultices  afford  relief 
by  encouraging  a greater  flow  of  blood 
into  the  skin;  and  in  formation  of 
matter,  they  accelerate  its  secretion, 
and  also  the  absorption  of  the  parts 
between  it  and  the  skin,  and  the  skin 
itself,  so  that  the  matter  may  escape 
to  the  surface. 

1272.  In  Phlegmonous  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  ordinary  kind,  such  as 
that  which  usually  ends  in  the  forma- 
tion of  healthy  matter,  if . resolution 
cannot  at  once  be  effected  by  the 
various  antiphlogistic  means  enume- 
rated in  the  last  paragraph,  it  is  better 
at  once  to  encourage  its  formation  ami 
progress  to  the  surface  by  means  of 
fomentations  and  poultices,  the  most 
efficient  of  -which  is  the  linseed-meal 
poultice,  or  that  combining  the  two 
meals,  as  described  at  page  263.  The 
bread  poultice  is  veiy  useful;  but  it 
does  not  accelerate  the  formation  of 
matter  like  the  others  mentioned  above. 
If  a scar  is  of  no  consequence,  and 
there  seems  no  great  tendency  in  the 
matter  to  spread  or  diffuse  itself  over  a 
large  surface  (as  in  the  case  of  a.  fascia, 
which  is  the  membrane  binding  down 
the  limbs),  it  is  a doubtful  question 
whether  any  advantage  is  gained  by 
artificially  opening  the  abscess  before 
it  reaches  the  surface  ; but  if  it  occu- 
pies a position  where  any  sear  is 
objectionable,  then  a lancet  should  bo 
thrust  into  it  as  soon  as  the  matter 
is  felt  fluctuating  beneath  the  skin, 
and  where  it  is  in  a situation  in  which 
no  important  artery  is  in  the  way. 

1273.  Diffused  Inflammation  op 
THE  Cellular  Membrane  (page  76) 
is  seldom  mot  with,  except  in  severe 
cases  of  erysipelas,  whioh  are  treated 
of  at  page  383.  In  such  cases  incisions 
through  the  skin  should  be  practised 
as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
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clearly  made  out,  and  oa  the  plan  there 
described. 

1274.  Chronic  Inflammation  of 
THE  Cellular  Membrane  (page  75) 
is  a symptom  of  general  ill-health,  and 
must  he  treated  by  general  remedies, 
including  careful  dieting,  tonics,  and 
fresh  air.  Sea  air  is  particularly  likely 
to  he  of  service;  but  the  precise  nature 
of  the  bodily  disease  varies  so  much 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  rules  ivhich  will  be  of  any  use 
as  a guide.  Where  chronic  abscesses 
occur  in  consequence  of  slow  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  membrane,  their 
contents  should  belet  out  as  soon  aspos- 
sible,  on  the  plan  advocated  for  scrofu- 
lous abscesses  in  general  at  page  327. 

1275.  CrANGBENE (page  76)  occurring 
as  one  of  the  consequences  of  inflam- 
mation, will  require  the  aid  of  stimu- 
lating poultices  of  linseed-meal  or 
yeast  (see  page  264)  to  aid  in  tlie 
separation  of  the  dead  parts  from  the 
living.  This  is  cfTected  by  the  process 
of  absorption  which  removes  a layer 
of  living  matter  next  to  the  dead,  and 
therefore  the  vitality  of  the  ac(jaoent 
parts  must  he  kept  up  in  every  possible 
way.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  it  is 
clear  that  gangrene  (or  mortification,  or 
sloughing,  which  aresynonymous  terms) 
has  taken  place,  the  system  must  be 
supported  by  bark  and  ammonia,  with 
the  aid  of  opium  in  many  cases,  and 
also  a liberal  diet  of  strong  animal 
broths  and  port  wine.  Powdered  bark, 
or  the  lees  of  a port-wine  eask,  or 
vegetable  charcoal,  are  all  good  local 
stimulants  sprinkled  over  the  linseed 
poultice,  and  are  exceedingly  useful 
dressings.  The  following  formulas  are 
added  in  case  tliat  any  non-surgical 
person  should  have  the  chai-ge  of  this 
horrible  disease,  under  circumstances 
when  no  surgeon  can  be  obtained : — 

Take  of  Decoction  of  cinchona,  ?xij. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia, 

Si- 

Laudanum,  5iss  to  5ij- 
Mix,  and  give  three  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day ; 

Or,  give  from  20  to  30  grains  of  pow- 
dered bark  in  a glass  of  port  wine 
three  times  a day. 


For  the  Poultice,  make  a linseed - 
meal  poultice  (page  264),  and  spread  it 
on  linen  as  there  directed ; after  which 
the  surface  is  to  be  thickly  sprinkled 
with  powdered  bark,  or  with  fine  char- 
coal or  wine  lees,  and  then  at  once 
applied.  In  cold  weather,  after  putting 
on  the  poultice  a thick  layer  of  wadding 
or  carded  cotton  should  be  laid  over  it, 
and  then  a bandage  over  all. 

Sect.  8. — Pneusionia. 

1276.  When  Congestion  attacks 
THE  Cellular  Structure  of  the 
Lungs  (see  par.  229),  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  as  yet  inflam- 
mation has  not  begun,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  bleeding,  either  from 
the  arm  or  by  leeches  to  the  chest, 
will  do  good.  Unless  the  patient  is 
very  strong  and  plethoric,  such  a thing 
should  not  be  thought  of,  but  the 
system  should  at  once  be  brought 
under  the  action  of  tartar-emetic  or 
ipecacuanha.  In  strong  subjects  the 
former  should  be  used  in  pretty  full 
doses,  but  not  so  largo  as  are  required 
by  pneumonia,  whilst  delicate  and 
feeble  patients  will  generally  be  better 
treated  by  the  latter.  When  the  liver 
is  torpid,  calomel  may  be  added  at  the 
same  time  in  the  form  of  pill ; and  if 
the  tartar-emetic  purges,  it  must  be 
“ guarded  ” by  opium  in  such  quan- 
tities as  will  effect  that  object.  A 
mustard-plaster,  or  the  liniment  of 
ammonia,  or  spongio-piline  may  be  at 
once  applied  to  the  chest,  so  as  to 
draw  blood  to  the  skin,  and  afford  the 
double  relief  of  derivation  and  countcr- 
irriitaton.  Here  one  or  other  of  the 
following  formulas  will  be  required : — 
Take  of  Tartar  emetic,  gr.  j to  ij. 

Nitrate  of  potass,  Sj. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3uJ. 

Syrup  of  poppies,  Sss. 

Camphor  mixture,  svij. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
four  hours ; 

Or,  if  the  bowels  are  relaxed,  add  to 
the  above  mixture — 

Tincture  of  opium,  Sj  to  Jiss. 

Or,  substitute  for  the  tartar-emetic,  in 
the  above  mixture — 

Wine  of  ipecacuanha,  Sij  to  3'^- 
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1277.  Pneumonia  (page  7G)  as  oc-1 
currine  in  the  child,  see  page  316.  _ 

(a)  In  the  first  stage  of  pn^moiiia  mi 

the  M excepting  (f  ®^e 

iects,  it  is  always  advisable  to  taxe 
blood  either  from  the  mm  or  from 
the  chest  by  means  of  leeches.  The 
quantity  must  depend  greatly  on  the 
pulse,  and  on  the  strength  and  conation 
of  the  vessels  as  to  plethora.  Some- 
times one  bleeding,  to  the  extent  of  a 
pint  mil  suffice,  while  at  others  double 
.Tiis  amount  must  be  abstracted  at  once, 
and  an  equal  quantity  at  the  end  of 
twelve  hours.  In  any  case,  the  blood 
should  be  taken  from  a large  orifice, 
and  in  the  erect  or  sitting  position,  so 
aa  to  produce  as  great  a shock  as  pos- 
sible, and  with  the  smaUest  quantity 
of  blood,  which  will  have  the  proper 
effect.  A certain  degree  of  faintness 
should  always  be  produced,  and  gene- 
rally to  the  extent  of  absolute  fainting, 
unless  there  is  reason  to  dread  any 
dangerous  result  from  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  disease  of  the  heart.  As 
soon  as  the  immediate  consequences  of 
the  loss  of  blood  are  gone  off,  so  that 
medicine  can  be  retained  on  the 
stomach,  a dose  of  calomel  may  be 
given,  wffiich  should  be  from  five  to 
ten  grains,  according  to  circuiMtances ; 
and,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bowels  are  loaded,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  or  two,  a dose  of  castor-oil,  or  the 
ordinary  black  draught,  should  follow, 
so  as  to  act  pretty  energetically.  Then 
at  once  proceed  to  keep  down  the  in- 
flammatory tendency  by  repeated  large 
doses  of  tartar-emetic,  which  at  first 
will  be  returned  from  the  stomach  by 
vomiting,  but  by  perseverance  will  be 
tolerated  by  it,  and  if  the  case  is 
urgent,  giving  at  the  same  time  small 
doses  of  calomel  with  the  tartar-emetic. 
This  plan  must  be  continued  until  the 
active  inflammation  is  subdued,  when 
the  disease  may  be  said  to  have  entered 
npon  its  second  stage  of  existence. 
The  formulas  proper  for  the  first  stage 
are  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Tartar-emetic,  gr.  ij  to  iv. 
Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5iij. 

Liq.  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  3ss. 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  5se. 
Water,  iviss. 


Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
three  or  four  hours ; 

Or,  add  to  the  above,  if  it  purges— 
Tincture  of  opium,  SJ  to  Sisa. 


Or,  give  with  each  dose  the  following 
piU : — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  ss. 

Confection  of  opium,  enough 
to  make  into  a pill. 

The  lowest  possible  diet  must  be  strictly 

enforced.  . . 

(6)  In  the  second  stage  counter-irri- 
tants, together  with  repeated  leeching, 
.will  be  of  most  sendee,  the  forme 
being  applied  to  the  front  and  the 
latter  to  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Blistei-a 
are  the  best  form  for  the  purpose  of 
counter-irritation,  and  may  either  be 
kept  open  (see  par.  947),  or  they  may 
be  renewed  again  and  again,  as  fast 
as  the  former  ones  heal.  If  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  lymph  has  been 
thrown  out,  producing  “ hepatization” 
as  it  is  called,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  the  small  doses  of  calomel, 
which  will  then  require  opium  to  be 
united  with  it,  because  it  would  other- 
wise run  through  the  bowels  without 
being  absorbed.  There  is,  of  course, 
great  risk  of  ” salivation but  this 
must  be  incurred  in  sue  ha  formidable 
disease  as  the  one  we  are  now 
considering.  Sometimes  tartar-emetic 
ointment  has  been  found  to  act  better 
than  any  other  form  of  irritation,  and 
it  may  be  tried  at  this  stage  with  good 
effect.  A mild  diaphoretic  or  diuretic 
mixture  will  generally  aid  in  keeping 
down  the  tendency  to  inflammation 
which  is  seldom  entirely  gone.  The 
formulas  required  are  annexed : — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  iv. 

Purified  opium,  gr.  ij  to  iv. 
Confection  enough  to  make  eight  pills, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  given  every  four 
hours,  or,  in  mild  cases,  three  times  a 
day. 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  Si- 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5U. 
Tincture  of  digitalis,  5is8. 
Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia, Sj. 

Camphor  mixture,  Ivies. 
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Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
foui-  hours. 

Take  of  Tartar-emetic, 

Lard,  3j. 

Jli.x,  and  rub  in  a piece,  of  the  size  of 
a nutmeg,  night  and  morning,  until  tlie 
peculiar  pustules  appear.  Tha  diet 
sliould  be  still  low,  but  a little  better 
tlian  in  the  first  stage. 

(c)  In  the  third  stage,  when  there  is 
either  a gradual  recovery,  or  else  sup- 
puration, or  gangrene  has  taken  place, 
the  remedies  must  be  apijortionod  to 
the  condition  which  exists.  If  neither 
of  the  above  results  have  shown  them- 
selves, it  is  only  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  in  aliowing  the  improvement  in 
the  diet,  which  is  required  to  support 
nature  in  her  efforts.  Sometimes,  wlien 
there  is  very  great  exhaustion,  small 
doses  of  ammonia  will  be  beneficial, 
combined  witli  some  mild  bitter,  or 
with  an  expectorant,  which  will  aid 
tlie  secretion  from  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane, that  is  now  often  very  profuse. 
At  others,  when  there  is  a tendency  to 
typhoid  symptoms,  a quinine  and  acid 
mixture  wiU  be  of  service;  but  on  the 
whole  there  is  great  difficulty  in  laying 
down  any  rules  for  the  management  of 
this  stage,  which  requires  great  tact 
and'  judgment.  If  matter  forms,  it 
must  bo  suffered,  and,  indeed,  if  pos- 
sible encouraged,  to  break,  which  it 
wiil  generally  do  into  the  bronchial 
tubes ; and  then  a large  discharge  of 
thick  pus  takes  place,  which  wiil  after- 
wards require  the  support  of  bark, 
and  often  ammonia  and  opium  aiso, 
to  carry  the  patient  through. 

(d)  In  the  convalescence  from  tliis 
disease  it  is  a long  while  before  the 
lungs  are  sufficiently  restored  to  a state 
of  health  to  bear  the  strain  of  the 
increased  circulation  attending  upon 
waiking  exercise,  and  great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  this  respect.  The 
slightest  exertion  causes  short  and 
quick  breathing,  which  ^vill  retard  the 
progress  to  recovery,  but  ultimately 
tliis  must  be  borne ; and,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  it  is  believed  that  all  mischief 


is  at  an  end,  in  consequence  of  the  pulse 
keeping  quite  steady,  gentle  walking 
exercise  should  be  commenced,  and 
very  gradually  increased  in  distance 
every  day.  By  these  means  the  im- 
portant organs  (the  lungs)  in  time  may 
recover  their  healthy  structure,  though 
it  is  seldom  that  hepatization  is  entirely 
removed,  and  there  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  dulness  on  striking  the 
outside  of  the  chest  after  an  attack, 
however  early  in  life  it  may  have  oc- 
curred. 

1278.  ‘When  Pneumonia  is  deve- 
loped at  the  same  time  with  typhus 
fever,  or  small-pox,  or  measles,  or  any 
other  fever,  the  treatment  must  be 
conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  is  de- 
scribed above  for  simple  pneumonia, 
modified,  of  course,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  complication. 

1279.  Pneumonia,  when  combined 
WITH  Bronchitis,  which  is  almost 
always  the  case  more  or  less,  must  be 
treated  without  reference  to  the  latter 
disease. 

1280.  ITiien  there  is  Pleurisy 
combined  with  pneumonia,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  the  same  as  for  the  latter 
alone,  excepting  that  the  calomel  and 
opium  must  be  more  freely  employed, 
and  blisters  and  other  counter-irritants 
will  not  be  borne,  because  the  inflam- 
mation produced  by  tliem  extends  to 
the  pleura,  and  docs  harm  rather  than 
good.  Leeching  must,  therefore,  be 
substituted  for  them,  and  the  subse- 
quent application  of  a large  linseed- 
meal  poultice,  covering  the  whole  chest 
or  the  side  affected,  if  confined  to  one 
half  of  the  chest,  will  afford  some 
relief.  Spongio-piline  may  also  be 
substituted  for  the  iiouUice,  used  with 
warm  water  alone. 

1281.  Chronic  Pneumonia,  except- 
ing as  the  sequel  to  the  acute  form,  is 
very  rare  indeed,  if  it  docs  occur  at 
all.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  describe 
the  proper  treatment  for  it,  especially 
as  its  existence  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
covered without  the  aid  of  the  stetho- 
scope in  skilful  hands,  or  of  percussion, 
which  is  equally  difficult. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

TREATMENT  OF  CONGESTION  AND  INFL.UDIATION  OF  THE  SEROUS 

MEMBRANES. 

diaphoretics,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing absorption. 


Sect.  1. — Generai,  Principles  of 
Treatment. 

12S2.  As  all  the  serous  membranes 
are  closed  sacs  or  bags,  wlieuever  coir- 
gestion  or  inflammation  goes  to  the 
extent  of  pouring  out  serum,  pus, 
lymph,  or  blood,  the  fluid  or  substance 
secreted  is  contained  within  tlie  sac, 
and  nature  has  hard  work  to  get  rid  of 
it ; for  even  when  itis  Ailed  with  matter, 
there  is  no  tendency  to  discharge  the 
contents  by  ulceration  of  the  membrane, 
and  they  cither  remain  until  death  is 
produced  by  irritative  fever,  or  they 
are  re-absorbed  into  the  blood,  or  they 
are  evacuated  by  art.  "VYhen  lymph 
isthroivn  out  it  soonbecomes  organized, 
and  glues  the  sides  of  the  sac  together, 
so  that  the  natural  use  of  the  smooth 
surface  is  lost.  Thus,  after  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardium  (the  bag  in 
which  the  heart  is  allowed  free  motion), 
the  two  surfaces  become  more  or  less 
completely  united  together;  and  though 
this  organ  is  not  thereby  prevented 
from  doing  its  ordinary  work,  yet 
when  ^ecially  wanted  for  tmusual 
occasions,  it  is  tied  down  and  confined, 
and  fails  in  carrying  on  the  circulation. 
So  also  with  the  pleura,  which  is  fre- 
quently found  to  show  traces  of  previous 
attacks  of  infiammation,  in  the  shape 
of  old  adhesions  between  its  two  sur- 
faces. These,  liowevcr,  by  constant 
use  generally  become  lengthened,  and 
do  not  then  interfere  wifli  the  action 
of  the  lungs ; but  in  very  bad  cases 
the  lung  is  glued  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  and  free  respiration  on  any 
sudden  emergency  is  considerably  im- 
peded. From  these  results  of  serous 
inflammation  it  is  very  important  to 
stop  it  at  once  when  it  occurs,  especially 
ns  it  also  is  found  to  be  a very  fatal 
disease,  if  it  once  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, whether  occurring  in  the  chest 
or  abdomen.  Tlio  chief  remedies  arc 
blood-letting  and  calomel  and  opium, 
followed  by  iodine,  tartar-emetic,  and 


Sect.  2. — Treatment  of  Pleurisy 
AND  Serous  Pericarditis. 

1283.  Acute  Pleurisy  (page  79) 
demands  the  most  active  treatment, 
and  in  almost  all  cases  blood  must  be 
taken  in  large  quantities,  with  a full 
stream,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  fainting.  Immediately  after 
this  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  calomel 
should  be  given,  and  two  hours  after- 
wards a saline  aperient,  which  will 
produce  a large  quantity  of  watery 
discharge  from  the  bowels,  and  thus 
relieve  the  circulation. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  3i>j- 
Powdered  jalap,  gr.  x. 

Infusion  of  semia,  ?j. 

Tincture  of  senna,  5ij- 
Peppermint  water,  Sss. 

Mix,  and  form  a draught.  As  soon  as 
this  has  acted  once,  a pill  of  calomel 
and  opium  should  be  given  every  four 
hours,  until  the  gums  are  aflected, 
when  it  must  be  discontinued  either 
in  part  or  altogether,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  mercurial  action. 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  j. 

Purified  opium,  gr.  ss  to  j. 

Confection,  to  make  a pill. 
"When  it  is  no  longer  advisable  to  give 
calomel,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  act 
upon  the  skin  and  kidneys  by  means 
of  very  small  doses  of  tartar-emetic, 
combined  with  digitalis  and  other 
diuretics.  Thus — 

T.ake  of  Tartar-emetic,  gr.  j. 

Tincture  of  digitalis,  ?j. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3>'j- 

Nitrate  of  potass,  5J. 

Camphor  mixture,  Jviiss. 

Iklix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
four  hours.  During  tlie  first  few  days, 
if  the  pain  and  other  marks  of  inflam- 
mation continue,  leeches  may  be 
applied  again  and  again  to  the  chest. 
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or  a second  bleeding  from  the  arm 
may  be  practised,  but  afterwards  the  loss 
of  blood  will  seldom  be  advantageous, 
and  dependence  must  be  placed  upon 
the  medicines  employed,  os  already 
described.  The  diet  should  be  of  the 
most  spare  kind;  nothing  but  slops 
being  ^iowed,  and  of  them  as  little  as 
will  suffice  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

1284.  In  ORDER  TO  GET  RID  OF 
THE  EFFECTS  of  pleurisy,  when  serum 
has  been  effused  into  the  chest,  or  adhe- 
sions have  been  formed,  or  matter  has 
been  effhsed,  it  is  either  necessary  to 
adopt  strong  measures,  by  which  the 
absorbents  shall  be  roused  into  extra- 
ordinary activity ; or,  in  the  case  of 
serum  and  matter,  they  may  be  let  out 
by  an  opening  made  between  the  ribs. 
This  operation,  however,  is  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  a sur- 
geon, and  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed 
from  our  consideration.  The  medi- 
cines which  are  likely  to  have  the 
effect  are  those  which  act  strongly 
upon  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  pro- 
ducing a great  drain  upon  the  blood, 
so  that,  in  order  to  make  up  the  loss, 
the  vessels  absorb  the  serum,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  matter  also,  but 
this  last  object  can  only  be  effected 
when  the  fluid  is  in  small  quantities. 
The  following  formulas  may  be  useful 
for  this  purpose : — 

Take  of  Acetate  of  potass,  5ss. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  Shj. 

Nitrate  of  potass,  3j. 

Tincture  of  squills,  3ij. 

Spearmint  water,  2vij. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Comp,  squill  pill,  2). 

Powdered  digitalis,  gr.  J. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  3ss. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty  pills,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  given  every  six  hours. 

1286.  For  THE  Treatment  of 
Peeurisv,  combined  with  Pned- 
MONIA,  see  page  408. 

1280.  Chronic  Pleurisy  (page  80) 
comes  on  most  insidiously,  and  has 
often  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing effusion  of  serum  before  its 


presence  is  recognised,  or  any  treat- 
ment adopted.  >Vhen  it  is  the  result 
of  the  acute  form,  the  remedies  to  be 
employed  are  those  enumerated  in  par. 
1283  ; and  even  when  it  comes  on  as  a 
distinct  disease,  without  any  previoui 
active  stage,  it  must  be  met  by  almost 
the  same  remedies  in  small  doses. 
Bleeding  from  the  arm  is  rarely  re- 
quired, but  leeches  may  be  applied 
again  and  again  with  advantage,  if  the 
system  is  not  too  low.  Calomel  and 
opium  should  be  persevered  in  for  some 
time ; and  in  this  stage  blisters  may  bo 
employed  without  risk  of  incurring 
mischief,  which,  indeed,  would  be 
relieved,  rather  than  otherwise,  by  a 
sliyht  stimulus  to  more  active  inflam- 
mation, such  as  is  aflbrded  by  them. 
In  addition  to  the  calomel  and  opium, 
which  must  be  pushed  as  far  as  the 
system  will  allow,  the  mixture  given 
at  par.  1283  wiii  be  serviceable,  and 
when  the  secretions  have  been  fully 
established,  and  the  strengtii  is  a good 
deal  impaired,  the  iodide  of  potassium 
and  sarsaparilia  will  often  act  most 
beneflcially. 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  3j- 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3i>j. 

Acetate  of  potass,  5ss. 

Compound  essence  of  sarsa- 
parilla, 5j. 

Water,  5vj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day.  The  diet  in  chronic 
pleurisy  must  not  be  too  low,  but 
should  be  composed  of  a moderate 
allowance  of  farinaceous  articles,  made 
with  a small  addition  of  milk  to  the 
water  used  in  them.  Bight  broths, 
such  as  chicken  or  veal  broth,  may  also 
be  used.  No  fermented  liquors  wiU 
be  safe. 

1287.  ri.EURODYNiA,  or  muscular 
pain  in  the  side  (see  par.  243),  being  of 
the  nature  of  muscular  rheumatism, 
must  be  treated  on  the  principles  which 
will  be  applicable  to  that  disease,  as 
laid  down  in  the  next  chapter. 

1288.  In  serous  Pericarditis  (see 
page  81),  whenever  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  inflammation  is  con- 
fined to  the  serous  coat,  and  docs  not 
extend  to  the  fibrous  pericardium,  the 
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treatment  must  be  exactly  on  the  same 
plan  as  for  pleurisy ; and  if  it  is  followed 
by  effusion  into  the  sac  of  the  peri- 
cardium, the  remedies  applied  should 
also  he  those  which  have  been  described 
as  applicable  to  the  removal  of  water 
from  the  chest.  But  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  is  so  great,  that  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  any  unprofessional  person 
could  arrive  at  any  conclusions  which 
would  safely  allow  him  to  undertake 
the  management  of  such  a case,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  quite  useless  to  enlarge 
upon  the  treatment.  If  such  an  event 
should  occur,  as  the  necessity  for  doing 
the  best  under  circumstanoes  in  which 
no  medical  aid  can  be  obtained,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  follow  out  the  directions 
given  for  pleurisy  in  pars.  1283,  1284, 
and  128G. 

Sect.  3. — PERiroiTEAii  Inteamma- 
TIOXS. 


1289.  The  treatment  of  Acute 
Peritonitis  in  the  ChUjU  , has  been 
included  under  diseases  of  that  age  at 
page  315. 

1290.  Acute  Peritonitis  in  the 
Anui/r,  as  described  at  page  82,  must 
be  treated  according  to  the  following 
indications,  wliich  arc — 1st,  to  lower 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  remove 
the  excess  of  fibrine  in  the  blood ; 2nd, 
to  allay  local  irritation,  and  to  avoid 
irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels ; 3rd,  to  restore  a healthy  se- 
cretion of  bile  and  mucus,  and  thereby 
re-establish  the  regular  action  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  In 
carrying  these  out,  it  will  generally  be 
needful  to  take  blood,  either  from  the 
arm,  or  by  the  application  of  leeches, 
or  both,  and  often  in  large  quantities 
so  as  to  produce  fainting.  After  this, 
a full  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  should 
be  given,  followed  by  smaller  ones  of 
the  same  remedies.  The  first  should 
be  at  least  five  grains  of  calomel  and 
one  of  opium ; while  aftenvards  one 
grain  of  calomel  and  half  a grain  of 
opium,  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  may 
be  considered  sufficient.  Long-con- 
tinued fomentations  of  warm  water 
afford  great  relief,  or  the  hip-bath  (at 
a temperature  of  1008,  which  must  bo 
maintained  for  the  whole  time  that  it 


isused)wiU  be  still  better  when  there 
are  facilities  for  its  employment.  At 
first,  blisters  are  not  allowable ; but  aa 
soon  as  the  most  active  stage  is  gone 
by  they  afford  great  relief,  and  should 
be  used  of  sufficient  size.  They  should 
not  be  irritated  by  any  attempt  to  keep 
iip  the  discharge,  but  should  be  dressed 
in  the  most  simple  way,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  there  is  no  better  application 
than  a poultice  of  bread  or  linseed, 
which  in  itself  is  very  useful,  acting 
as  a kind  of  fomentation,  and  encou- 
raging the  flow  of  blood  into  the  skin. 

If  the  bowels  are  not  pretty  fully  re- 
lieved after  a few  doses  of  the  calomel 
and  opium,  about  half  an  ounce,  or  if 
necessary  more,  of  castor-oil  should  Ije 
given,  and  if  this  does  not  readily  act, 
before  repeating  it  an  enema  of  gruel 
containing  an  ounce  of  castor-oil  should 
be  thrown  up.  Strong  purgation  should 
especially  be  avoided ; but  at  the  sme 
time  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  costive- 
ness, and  if  possible  the  happy  mean 
between  the  two  should  be  achieved. 
If  there  is  any  sickness,  it  may  be 
aliayed  by  the  simple  effervescent  mix- 
ture given  at  page  342,  or  sometimes, 

, if  this  fails,  the  hydrocyanic-acid  mix- 
I ture  (page  346)  ivill  act  as  a sedative 
to  the  stomach,  and  may  be  tried  con- 
currently with  the  calomel  and  opium. 
The  diet  should  be  of  the  most  mild  and 
unirritating  kind,  consisting  chiefly  of 
gruel  or  arrowroot ; or,  in  the  latter 
stages,  veal  or  chicken  broth  will  be 
found  advantageous. 

1291.  If  Eesoeution  does  not  at 
once  occur,  and  there  is  great  exhaus- 
tion from  the  active  treatment  neces- 
sarily employed,  as  well  as  from  the 
effects  of  the  disease  itself,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  adopt  different  measures. 
In  this  case  there  is  generally  a great 
windy  swelling  of  the  abdomen  (tympw' 
nitis,  see  page  82),  which  in  most  cases 
maybe  relievedby  stimulating  injections 
of  turpentine  and  asafoetida  (see  page 
344),  together  with  the  exhibition  by 
the  mouth  of  the  following  draught:-— 


Take  of  “Wine  of  aloes,  3j. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  3ss. 
Peppermint  water,  Sj. 

Mix,  and  give  every  six  hours.  If 
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there  is  efTusion  of  lymph,  pus,  or 
blood,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  strength  by  means  of  bark 
and  ammonia,  combined  with  opium. 

Take  of  Decoction  of  bark,  Sxj. 

Tincture  of  opium,  5iss. 

Sal-volatile,  Sss. 

Mix,  and  give  three  table-spoonfuls 
every  six  hours.  Here,  however,  the 
state  of  the  patient  is  so  precarious, 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  is  seldom 
a necessity  for  his  domestic  treatment. 

1292.  In  ORDEK  to  nE-ESTjUJLlSII 
THE  Secretions  which  have  been  de- 
ranged in  this  disease,  it  will  generally 
be  necessary  to  give  some  mild  sto- 
machic, sucli  as  rhubarb,  and  gentian, 
or  cherayta,  or  cascarilla,  with  an  alkali, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  attend  most 
rigorously  to  the  diet,  which  for  a long 
time  must  be  confined  to  the  most 
digestible  articles,  such  as  chicken, 
white  fish,  and  plain  roast  or  boiled 
meats.  The  following  formula  will 
often  act  usefully  on  the  debilitated 
mucous  membrane: — 

Take  of  Liquor  of  potass,  3j. 

Ipecacuanha  wine,  Jj. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  S'j. 

Infusion  of  rhubarb,  Siss. 

Infusion  of  cherayta,  5vj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a daj'-. 

1293.  Chronic  Peritonitis  (page 
83)  is  seldom  recognised  in  the  adult 
until  its  most  common  sequel  (elTusion 
of  serum)  has  shown  itself  in  the  form 
of  dropsy  of  the  belly  (ascites),  and  in 
this  condition  the  local  inflammation 
has  nearly  passed  away,  so  that  our 
attention  must  be  directed  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  fluid,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  disease  which  caused  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  to  combme  with 
the  calomel,  which  will  reduce  the  in- 
flammation, some  diuretic  to  act  upon 
the  kidneys,  and  thus  promote  the 
absorption  of  the  serum.  _ If  there  is 
still  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  leeches 
may  be  applied,  and  after  them  a large 
blister  will  often  aid  in  the  reduction 
of  the  cause,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  following  pills  and  mixture  may  be 
relied  on  to  get  rid  of  the  efleot : — 


Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  viij. 

Powder  of  digitalis,  gr.  j. 
Compound  squill  pill,  5ss. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  sixteen  pills,  of 
which  one  is  to  be  given  every  six 
hours,  with  a dose  of  the  following 
mixture: — 

Take  of  Acetate  of  potass,  ?ss. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3iiJ- 
Infusion  of  horse-radish,  Svij. 
Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  with 
the  above  pill. 

1294.  Enteritis  in  the  infant  and 
young  child  is  to  be  treated  like  gas- 
tritis (see  page  305);  the  one  almost 
always  accompanying  the  other. 

1295.  Acute  Enteritis  in  the 
Adult  (the  symptoms  of  which  are 
given  at  page  84)  is  to  be  met  with 
very  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  that 
laid  down  in  par.  1290  for  peritonitis, 
the  two  generally  running  one  into  the 
other.  The  chief  difierence  is  that,  in 
enteritis,  bleeding  must  not  be  carried 
so  far,  and  the  local  abstraction  of 
blood  by  leeches  is  better  than  general 
bleeding.  There  is  also  a greater  neces- 
sity for  astringents,  in  case  diarrhoea 
comes  on;  but,  in  all  oth(^t  respects,- 
the  remarks  made  at  page  411,  are 
applicable  to  the  treatment  of  this 
disease. 

Sect.  4. — Inflamjiation  of  the 
Synovlvl  Capsules. 

12  9 G.  In  all  Acute  Inflamma- 
tions OF  THE  Synovial  Capsules, 
when  the  joint  implicated  is  a largo 
and  important  one,  active  measures 
must  be  adopted,  consisting  hi  local, 
and  even  general,  blood-letting,  and  the 
administration  of  tartar-emetic  and 
calomel ; indeed,  the  same  plans  which 
have  been  described  as  suitable  to  peri- 
tonitis and  pleurisy  are  here  also  appli- 
cable. It  is,  however,  somewhat  nire 
to  meet  with  the  disease  distinct  from 
acute  rheumatism,  and  it  is  also  rather 
difllcult  to  distinguish  between  the  two, 
so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  more  minutely. 

1297.  In  Chronic  Inflammation 
OF  THE  Capsules  of  Joints,  which 
is  chiefly  known  by  the  collection  of 
fluid  in  them,  the  most  important  part 
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is  to  get  rid  of  that  result  of  the  in- 
flammation by  using  small  doses  of 
calomel,  combined  with  diuretics,  and 
soon  followed  by  iodide  of  potassium. 
Thus  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  by 
applying  leeches  to  the  part  if  there  is 
any  tenderness,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  calomel,  digitalis,  and  squill, 
until  the  mouth  is  slightly  affected,  in 
the  same  dose  as  is  ordered  at  par.  1293. 
Afterwards  the  following  mixture  may 
be  given  for  some  little  time,  and  the 
iodide  of  mercury  may  bo  rubbed  into 
the  joint  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  as 
subjoined : — 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  5J. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5iij-  _ 
Infusion  of  horse-radish,  sviiss. 
Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 

Take  of  Iodide  of  mercury,  S). 

Lard,  Sj. 

Mix,andrubin  adrachmeverymoming. 

1298.  ITHEN  PUnOLENT  MATTER  IS 
EFFUSED  in  the  interior  of  a joint,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  let  it  out  arti- 
ficially; but  the  diagnosis  is  too  obscure 
for  any  one  but  the  surgeon  to  act  upon 
his  opinion  in  such  an  important  mat- 
ter. 

1209.  W ALE  Cuts,  or  other 
■jVouRDS  OF  Joints,  in  which  the 


lining  membrane  is  injured,  the  first 
and  most  essential  point  is  to  give  the 
joint  absolute  rest,  and  to  close  the 
opening,  if  it  is  a clean  cut,  by  means 
of  soap-plaster  or  diachylon,  or  by 
applying  a bandage,  loosely,  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  the  wound,  and  then 
keeping  it  constantly  wet,  either  with 
cold  water  or  with  the  irrigating  pro- 
cess, described  at  page  26-5.  This  is 
certainly  by  far  the  most  successful, 
method  of  keeping  dorni  inflamma- 
tion, and  by  its  means  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  warding  off  its  attacks  from 
injured  limbs,  which  by  other  means 
would  have  most  probably  become  stiff 
joints  under  any  other  treatment.  At 
the  same  time  four  grains  of  calomel 
should  be  given,  and  followed  by  an 
active  aperient  draught,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  tendency  to  general  fever  which  is 
so  apt  to  supervene.  If  in  spite  of 
this  it  should  come  on,  it  must  bo 
kept  under  by  the  use  of  small  doses 
of  calomel  and  opium,  or  by  giving 
tartar-emetic  in  the  dose  of  one 
quarter  or  one-eighth  of  a grain. 
The  prescriptions  given  under  the  head 
of  Pleurisy  will  be  applicable  in  these 
accidents ; and  the  diet  should  be  of 
the  most  rigidly  abstemious  kind,  being 
confined  to  the  thinnest  and  poorest 
slops. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


THE  TREATJIENT  OF  FIBROUS  AXD  MUSCULAR  INFLAMMATIONS. 


Sect.  1. — Treatment  of  Gout. 

1300.  In  the  Treatment  of 
GENUINE  Gout,  as  described  at  page 
87,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a 
disease  of  the  blood,  showing  itself  in 
occasional  paroxysms  of  inflammation 
of  a joint,  generally  that  of  the  great 
toe,  or  sometimes  attacking  an  internal 
and  more  vital  organ.  Hence  the 
Indications  which  are  to  guide  us  may 


be  considered  to  be  twofold,  depending 
upon  the  presenee  or  absenco  of  the 
paroxysm  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  treatment. 

(a)  If  a paroxysm  of  gout  is  present, 
it  must  be  subdued  by  general  and 
local  remedies,  proportioned  to  its 
severity.  Thus,  if  there  is  very  great 
inflammation  in  a joint,  leeches  may 
be  applied  in  considerable  numbers ; 
I but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  do 
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not  increase  the  tendency  to  a return 
of  the  paroxysm  at  some  future  period. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  pain  is  very  in- 
tense, they  are  better  avoided.  No- 
thing gives  greater  relief  than  a warm 
fomentation,  made  by  boiling  four 
bruised  poppy-heads  in  a quart  of 
. water,  and  straining  the  liquor,  which 
is  to  be  used  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne, 
with  the  addition  to  it  of  two  drachms 
of  tincture  of  arnica.  The  fomentation 
may  be  repeated  every  four  hours, 
and  in  the  intervals  the  limb  may  be 
wrapped  up  in  carded  cotton,  covered 
with  oiled  silk,  which  keeps  it  warm, 
yet  moist,  and  often  in  itself,  alTords 
great  relief.  For  internal  remedies, 
colchicum  and  opium  with  calomel  are 
to  be  chiefly  relied  on,  or  tlie  two  first 
with  ■ magnesia  instead  of  calomel,  in 
cither  of  the  following  formulas : — 

Take  of  Powdered  colchicum  root,  gr.v. 

,,  opium,  gr.  ss  to  gr.  j. 

Calomel,  gr.  ss. 

Confection,  to  make  a pill, 
which  is  to  be  given  every  four  hours  ; 
Or,  take  of — 

"VVine  of  colchicum,  3U  to  5U). 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  5ss. 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, sj. 

Laudanum,  3j. 

Camphor  mixture,  'vj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
four  hours.  During  the  existence  of 
the  pai-oxysm  the  inflamed  joint  must 
be  rested  completely,  and  the  diet 
should  be  of  the  most  lowering  kind, 
consisting  entirely  of  slops.  If  the 
bowels  are  not  freely  moved,  an  active 
aperient  should  be  administered,  and 
repeated  if  necessary. 

(ti)  III  the  absetice  of  the  paroxysm 
the  gouty  diathesis  must  be  relieved, 
and,  if  possible,  removed,  by  the  strict 
adoption  of  temperate  living,  united 
with  as  severe  exercise  as  the  impaired 
constitution  and  the  affected  joints 
will  permit.  If  the  treatment  is  under- 
taken after  a first  fit  of  gout,  and  in  a 
tolerably  healthy  person  it  will  be 
practicable  for  him  to  take  a large 
amount  of  walking  exercise ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  several  successive 
paroxysms  have  rendered  one  or  more 


joints  weak  and  easily  inflamed,  while 
the  constitution  has  been  broken  dowm 
by  excess  in  living,  and  by  the  frequent 
use  of  colchicum,  a very  short  walk 
will  be  too  great  an  exertion,  and  it  is 
almost  a hopeless  task  in  couflnned 
cases  to  attempt  their  relief  by  these 
means.  Still,  by  great  caution  and 
proceeding  slowly  from  one  step  gained 
to  the  next,  it  is  astonishing  what 
may  be  done ; but  it  is  seldom  that  the 
patient  himself  has  the  resolution  to 
carry  out  what  is  necessary,  and  after 
a short  trial  gives  the  plan  up  in 
despair.  Horse-exercise  is  borne  much 
better  because  the  strain  is  not  so 
great  upon  the  foot,  which  is  the  usual 
seat  of  the  disease ; but  the  worst  of 
this  kind  is,  that  it  increases  the  appe- 
tite for  food  without  producing  a 
corresponding  waste  of  the  solids  and 
fluids  of  the  body.  Unless,  therefore, 
there  is  sutBcient  self-denial  in  the 
patient  to  bear  the  hunger  which  it 
causes,  without  gratifying  it  with  ani- 
mal food  and  fermented  liquors,  it  may 
better  be  omitted ; but  if  he  can  sufler 
these  disagreeable  wants,  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  service  in  the  early 
stages  of  recovery,  adopting  it  only 
as  a preparation  for  walking.  Until 
suflicient  exercise  can  be  taken,  the 
blood  must  be  reduced  in  its  inflamma- 
tory qualities,  by  the  occasional  use  of 
aperients,  of  which  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia appear  to  be  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. Occasionally  a brisk  mercurial 
aperient  may  be  adopted,  consisting  of 
five  gi-ains  of  calomel  at  night,  and  a 
black  draught  the  next  morning  Qmge 
348),  or  the  still  more  powerful  draught 
given  below  it  in  the  same  page.  If 
the  stomach  is  much  out  of  order, 
medicines  adapted  to  give  tone  to  it 
may  be  systematically  employed,  such 
as  the  restorative  mixtures  at  page  342. 
The  solvent  restorative  (page  342)  will 
aid  greatly  in  I’educiug  the  blood  to  a 
healthy  state;  but  it  does  not  always 
agree  with  the  stomach.  Nothing  seems 
to  exercise  so  great  a power  over  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  blood  in  gout 
as  fresh  lemon-juice,  which  should  be 
given  evciy  two  hours,  in  doses  of  a 
table-spoonful  of  the  neat  juice,  and 
continued  for  at  least  a week  or  ten 
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flay*,  after  which  some  stomachic  medi- 
cine (page  842)  may  he  given  for  a like 
period,  and  then  the  lemon-juice  again 
for  a week.  But  the  great  object  in  tliis 
diathesis  is  to  strengthen  the  functions 
of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  obtain  a healthy 
supply  of  well-digested  chyle  for  the 
blood,  and  to  keep  down  the  quantity 
of  this  to  the  exact  wants  of  the 
system,  which  will  vary  according  to 
the  waste  produced  by  exercise  of  body 
and  mind. 

(c)  IVhere  low  gout  exists  the  treat- 
ment must  not  consist  in  the  same 
application  of  lowering  remedies,  as 
are  advocated  above.  Here  the  con 
stitution  is  so  broken  up,  that  it  can- 
not hear  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

. it  will  be  often  right  to  give  ammonia, 
bark,  iron,  and  wine.  There  is,  how- 
ever, too  much  obscurity  in  the  diag- 
nosis, and  in  the  apportionment  of 
remedies  fit  for  the  disease,  to  render 
any  attempt  at  a description  of  them 
at  all  useful  here. 

Sect.  2. — Kheumatism. 

1301.  In  the  same  way  as  in  the 
disease  knoivn  as  gout,  so  also  in  that 
called  rheumatism,  there  is  a distinc- 
tion in  the  treatment  to  be  employed 
between  that  adopted  for  the  diathesis, 
and  that  which  wiU  remove  the  par- 
oxysm. It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  treatment  of— 1st,  the 
rheumatic  diathesis ; 2nd,  acute  articu- 
lar rheumatism ; 3rd,  chronic  articular 
rheumatism ; and  4th,  muscular  rheu- 
matism, both  acute  and  chronic. 

(a)  The  rheumatic  diathesis  (see 
page  88)  must  be  relieved  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  same  measures  as  have 
been  advised  for  gout,  see  par.  1300  6. 
These  must,  as  there  remarked,  be 
employed  during  the  intervals  of  the 
paroxysms,  or,  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
concurrently  with  the  course  of  the 
disease,  when,  in  fact,  they  ivill  form  a 
part  of  the  plan  recommended  for 
adoption. 

(i)  In  acute  articular  rheumatism,  or 
rheumatic  fever,  or  rheumatic  gout  (see 
page  270),  there  is  a great  choice  of 
remedies,  each  of  which  has  been 
found  successful  in  the  hands  of  cer 
tain  practitioners,  and  is,  therefore. 


advocated  by  them.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  disease  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  get 
rid  of  the  poison  (whatever  it  may  be) 
existing  in  the  blood,  and,  in  course 
of  time,  works  its  own  cure,  so  that 
the  remedy  often  gets  credit  for  which 
it  does  not  deserve,  and  which  really 
belongs  to  D ame  Nature  herself.  Calo- 
mel and  opium,  nitrate  of  potass  in 
large  doses,  tartar-emetic  and  opium, 
colchicum,  lemon-juice,  and  some  other 
remedies,  will  all  sometimes  appear 
to  cut  short  tire  attack,  and,  I believe, 
they  really  have  that  effect,  though 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  nothing 
seems  to  do  it  much  good,  and  the 
disease  will  run  its  course  of  six  weeks’ 
duration.  Still,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, it  is  possible,  by  means  of  one 
or  other  of  the  above  remedies,  to  pre- 
vent that  effusion  of  lymph  around  the 
joints  which  destroys  their  efficiency  in 
the  interval  of  the  attacks,  and  pre- 
vents exercise  being  taken  to  a suffi- 
cient extent  to  ward  off  subsequent 
ones.  If  there  is  a very  strong  and 
bounding  pulse,  it  is  sometimes  pru- 
dent to  take  away  a pint  of  blood,  if 
the  patient  is  plethoric  ; but  generally 
it  win  be  advisable  to  dispense  with 
this  operation  altogether,  and  to  rely 
upon  such  medicines  as  will  serve  to 
purify  the  blood  without  much  re- 
duction of  strength,  or  abstracting 
its  healthy  particles.  Leeches  to  the 
inflamed  joints  themselves  are  un- 
questionably injurious,  inasmuch  as 
they  encourage  the  effusion  of  lymph, 
and  have  a great  tendency  to  cripple 
them,  so  as  to  interfere  with  their  action 
afterwards.  The  combination  of  calo- 
mel with  colchicum,  nitre,  and  opium, 
in  cases  where  the  inflammation  runs 
high,  appears  to  act  most  beneflcially ; 
while  the  lemon-juice  may  be  tried  in 
low  and  semi-acute  attacks,  where  the 
heart  and  arteries  are  not  acting  power- 
fully, and  where  there  is  no  great  red- 
ness of  the  skin  over  the  joints.  The 
follonung  pills  and  mixture  may  he 
given  until  the  gums  show  evidence  of 
the  mercury  bringing  on  salivation, 
when  the  ealomel  may  be  withdrawn 
and  the  mixture  used  by  itself,  adding 
five  or  ten  drops  of  laudanum  to  each 
dose  in  lieu  of  the  opium  in  the  pills— 
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Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  yiij. 

Opium,  gr.  iv. 

Confection,  enough  to  make 
eight  pills, 

one  of  which  is  to  be  given  every  four 
hours. 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  5ij- 

Wine  of  colcliicum,  5U  to  5iij. 

Syrup  of  poppies,  3ij. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5i>j. 

Camphor  mixture,  ?vij. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  with 
each  x)ill,  as  above  ordered.  As  loeal 
applieations  to  the  joints,  nothing  suc- 
ceeds so  well  as  the  carded  cotton 
covered  over  with  oiled  silk  and  a light 
bandage,  which  may  be  kept  on  day 
and  night,  and  affords  great  relief  from 
the  severe  pain  experienced  in  this 
disease.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
freely  open  by  means  of  an  occasional 
aperient,  such  as  either  of  those  at 
page  348.  "With  regard  to  diet,  it  must 
be  of  the  most  simple  and  lowering  kind, 
consisting  of  farinaceous  slops  alone. 
AVhen  this  treatment  has  been  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  the  disease  gradu- 
ally abates,  and  either  ceases  entirely, 
or  leaves  behind  a chronic  degree  of 
intlanunation,  which  must  be  treated 
accorcUng  to  the  directions  to  be  pre- 
sently given. 

(c)  Chronic  rheumatism  (page  90), 
when  it  oeeurs  as  the  sequel  of  the 
acute  form  may  be  left  greatly  to  the 
efforts  of  nature,  which  in  time  will 
generally  remove  it.  If,  however, 
there  appears  to  be  no  ground  made, 
or  if  the  disease  has  never  been  active, 
the  iodide  of  potassium  and  sarsaparilla 
may  be  tried,  or  sometimes  cinchona 
will  rouse  the  vessels  to  proper  action, 
or  guaiacum.  The  compound  powder 
of  ipecacuanha  given  at  night  will 
afford  sleep,  and  often  produce  per- 
spiration, which  gives  a little  relief. 
The  following  formulas  may  either  of 
them  be  tried  : — 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium.  Si  to  Siss. 

Compound  essence  of  sarsa- 
parilla, Sj. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  jss. 

Camphor  mixture,  Sviss. 

Mi.x,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
Uirec  times  a day  ; 


Or,  take  of — 

Mixture  of  guaiacum,  Jvi). 
Compound  tincture  of  cam- 
phor, Jj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonful* 
three  times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Decoction  of  cinchona,  Sxij. 
Diluted  nitric  acid, 

„ hydrochloric  acid,  a Si. 

Mix,  and  give  three  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day.  When  the  chronic 
form  has  been  assumed  from  the  first, 
it  will  often  answer  well  to  give  lemon- 
juice  in  the  doses  mentioned  at  page 
4 14,  taking  care  to  confine  the  patient  as 
much  as  possible  to  beds  or  to  a warm 
room,  and  using  local  remedies  at  the 
same  time.  These  may  consist  of  the 
liniment  of  turpentine,  which  may  bo 
rubbed  in  night  and  morning;  or  it 
may  be  used  in  combination  with  the 
liniment  of  ammonia,  in  equal  pro- 
portions ; or  the  tincture  of  iodine 
m.ay  be  painted  over  the  rheumatic 
joint  every  other  day.  The  hydro- 
pathic remedies  arc  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  this  comijlaint,  and  have 
certainly  gained  a great  proportion  of 
the  credit  which  they  have  received, 
from  the  result  of  their  adoption  in 
rheumatic  cases  of  a chronic  natme 
(see  page  201). 

(d)  Acute  muscular  rheumatism,  when 
it  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
or  in  the  limbs,  is  not  often  of  a very 
active  or  formidable  character,  and 
may  be  treated  by  attending  to  the 
general  health,  according  to  its  state, 
and  by  the  use  of  locid  remedies  of  a 
counter-irritating  character.  Nothing 
serves  tlic  latter  purpose  better  than 
the  following  liniment,  which  may 
either  be  rubbed  in,  or  used  with 
spongio-piline  (see  page  2G4).  It  an- 
swers for  wry-neck,  or  lumbago,  and 
is  very  efficient  also  in  pleurodynia; 
but  when  lumbago  is  very  severe, 
colchioum  and  opium,  sometimes  united 
with  calomel,  must  be  given  internally. 

Take  of  Liquor  of  ammoni.a. 

Tincture  of  opium. 

Spirit  of  turpentine. 

Olive-oil,  equal  quantiticSj 
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and  rub  into  the  part,  or  use  with 
epongio-piline,  in  which  latter  case  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  must  be  reduced 
to  one-half. 

Take  of  Powdered  colchicum-root,  gr. 
ij  to  V. 

Powdered  opium,  gr.  ss  to  j. 

„ rhubarb,  gr.  iij. 

3Iix,  and  give  three  times  a day. 

(e)  In  acute  muscular  rheumatism, 
attacking  the  heart,  internal  remedies, 
such  as  the  above  combination  of 
colchicum  and  opium,  ■ndll  be  neces- 
sary; and,  in  addition,  the  calomel 
must  almost  always  be  employed, 
together  with  counter-irritation  by 
means  of  blisters,  which  must  be 
repeated  again  and  again  until  the 
disease  is  abated.  It  is,  however,  of 
so  serious  a nature  that'no  time  or 
efforts  should  be  lost  in  obtaining 
medical  aid. 

Cf)  Chronic  muscular  rheumatism  is 
a most  intractable  complaint,  and  can 
only  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  any  sti- 
mulating embrocation,  such  as  that 
given  above,  or  by  vapour-baths  or  the 
hydropathic  processes.  The  mixture 
of  guaiaoumwith  compound  tincture  of. 
camphor  (seepage  416)  wili  sometimes 
be  of  service  internally,  or  the  iodide 
of  potassium  with  sarsaparilla  (see  page 
416);  but  the  great  point  is  to  attend  to 
the  diet,  and  give  what  exercise  the 
body  is  capable  of  sustaining,  increasing 
it  most  gradually  until  the  full  amount 
necessary  to  the  cure  is  obtained. 

Sect.  3. — ^Tre.vtoient  of  Mdscclar 
Sp.vsms. 

1302.  Cramp  (page  91)  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  relieved  by  friction, 
and  also  by  the  forcible  extension  of 
the  muscle  in  which  the  contraction 
exists.  The  constant  wearing  of  a 
skein  of  silk  around  the  limb  has  some 
slight  effect  in  preventing  the  occur- 
rence of  cramp,  probably  from  its  elec- 
trical properties,  and  the  low  galvanic 
batteries,  known  ns  “galvanic  rings, 
bracelets,”  &c.,  have  a still  greater 
power.  Where  there  is  a great  ten- 
dency to  cramp  in  the  feet  or  legs,  if 
they  are  soaked  in  very  hot  water, 
especially  with  the  addition  of  half  a 


pint  of  vinegar  and  two  ounces  of 
mustard,  aud  then  invested  in  flannel 
stockings,  the  tendency  is  very  much 
lessened,  though,  in  some  obstinate 
cases,  nothing  seems  of  much  use. 

1303.  Colic  (for  the  symptoms  of 
which  see  page  91),  as  occurring  in  the 
child,  is  treated  of  at  page  316. 

fa)  Ordinary  colic  in  the  adult  is  to  be 
treated  by  first  relieving  the  spasm,  and 
then  procuring  a free  evacuation  from 
the  bowels,  which  is  almost  impossible 
so  long  as  the  spasm  continues.  The 
combination  of  large  doses  of  opium 
with  a strong  aperient  seems  to  act 
in  this  disease  most  beneficially,  and 
the  following  remedies  may  be  adopted 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms, using  the  first  for  mild  cases. 
At  the  same  time  the  bowels  may  be 
well  fomented  with  flannels  ivTung  out 
in  hot  water,  or  a bladder  of  hot  salt 
may  be  applied,  or  the  liniment  of 
turpentine  may  be  rubbed  in  or  applied 
on  spongio-piline  (see  page  349).  Be- 
fore employing  any  of  the  following 
remedies,  it  is  essential  to  make  out 
clearly  that  there  is  no  inflammation. 

Formulas  useful  in  Colic  : — 

Take  of  Tincture  of  opium,  min.  xxv 
to  xxx. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  3'j- 
Castor-oil,  3iij  to  3v. 

Mix,  and  give  every  i.hree  or  four 
hours  till  it  acts  freely  ; 

Or,  talce  of — 

Calomel,  gr.  iij. 

Purified  opium,  gr.  j. 
Confection,  to  make  a pill, 
which  may  be  repeated  once  or  twiCn 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours,  and 
then  followed  by  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  castor-oil;  and  this  again  may  be 
given  a second  time  at  the  end  of  si.x 
hours,  if  it  has  not  acted  when  aided 
by  an  enema  of  gruel,  &c. ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Purified  opium,  gr.  iv. 

Extract  of  colocynth,  gr.  xij. 
Croton-oil,  min.  iv. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  four  pills,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  taken  every  four  or  five 
hours,  till  the  bowels  are  relieved.  If 
the  abdomen  is  very  much  distended 
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with  flatulence,  several  quarts  of  warm 
water  may  be  thrown  up  into  the 
rectum  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
enema-syringe,  which  will  seldom  fail 
to  aiford  relief,  and  to  bring  away 
large  collections  of  wind  which  are  so 
distressing  in  this  complaint. 

(6)  Painter's  colic  is  treated  much 
on  the  same  principles  ns  the  ordinary 
attack ; but  the  remedies  generally  re- 
quire to  be  more  active,  and  it  often 
demands  very  large  doses  of  calomel 
and  opium  to  reduce  the  spasm,  as  welt 
as  most  powerful  aperients  to  produce 
an  action  of  the  bowels.  The  croton- 
oil  pills,  the  formula  for  which  is  given 
in  the  last  paragraph,  are  very  useful 
in  this  attack,  as  also  is  the  injection 
of  warm  water ; but  it  occurs  so  seidom 
in  situations  where  medical  relief  is 
not  available,  that  it  is  useless  to  dilate 
upon  it  more  fully  here. 

(c)  Where  intussusception  (par.  274) 
is  suspected  as  a concomitant  of  colic, 
solid  quiclcsilver  has  been  tried  as  a 
remedy  in  doses  of  tw'O  or  tiiree 
drachms ; but  the  diagnosis  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  domestic  observer. 

1304.  Hiccup  (page  91),  as  generally 
occurring  in  young  people,  is  treated- 
of  at  page  316.  'When  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  last  stages  of  ex- 
hausting diseases,  it  is  merely  a symp- 
tom, among  many  others,  of  the  failing 
powers  of  the  nervous  system,  and  no 
special  measures  of  relief  should  be 
attemijted. 

1305.  Ordinary  Spasm  whenever 
occurring  is  most  probably  due  to  con- 
gestion of  the  vessels  of  the  muscular 
fibres  which  are  the  seat  of  it,  though 
the  nerves  are  perhaps  stiii  more  re- 
motely at  fault.  In  order  to  relieve 
the  various  kinds  of  spasm,  the  remedies 
must  be  suited  to  each,  according  to 
whether  there  is  spasm  with  want  of 
tone,  as  in  dyspejisia,  or  the  irregular 
spasm  of  hysteria,  or  the  various  forms 
which  occurs  in  spasmodic  asthma, 
spasmodic  croup,  &c.  Colic  is  a spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  the  bowels,  while 
“ the  spasms^”  which  name  is  used  very 
commonly  among  unprofc.ssional  people, 
are  seated  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach.  Tlie  remedy  for  this  painful 
attection  will  depend  very  greatly  upon 


the  amount  of  dyspepsia  present ; for 
if  the  stomach  is  fuil  of  acid  and  badly 
digested  food,  unless  this  is  removed, 
it  is  often  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
relief.  Tlierefore,  in  violent  cases  of 
spasm  of  the  stomach,  wnth  habitual 
indigestion,  if  it  is  distended  with  food, 
the  best  remedy  is  a mild  emetic,  con- 
.taining  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  and 
followed  by  a warm  mixture,  as  pre- 
scribed below: — 

Take  of  Powdered  ipecacuanha,  gr.  xx 
to  XXV. 

Powdered  opium,  gr.  sa  to  j. 
Jlix,  and  give  as  an  emetic. 

Take  of  Sulphuric  ether, 

Sal-volatile,  a 5i>j- 
Tincture  of  opium,  JJ. 
Compound  tinctm'c  of  laven- 
der, ?S3.' 

Camphor  mixture,  Sviss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
two  hours  till  relief  is  aflbrded.  As 
soon  as  the  pain  is  quite  gone,  a mild 
aperient  will  generally  be  useful,  and 
the  attention  must  be  directed  to  pre- 
vent a return,  by  giving  s^machics 
suited  to  the  ej»act  condition. 

Sect.  4.  — Tre.vtment  of  Strains, 
Sprains,  and  Dislocations. 

1306.  Strains  are  mechanical  in-* 
juries  of  muscles  or  tendons  generally 
caused  by  violent  exertions  of  them, 
and  followed  by  inflammation,  exhibit- 
ing the  usual  signs  in  the  course  of  the 
muscle  or  sinew.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  applying  leeches  directly  over 
the  swelling,  and  following  their  use 
by  a cold -lotion  made  as  directed 
below.  The  blood  may  be  eneouraged 
to  flow  by  the  use  of  flannel  (see  page 
259),  in  preference  to  hot  fomentations, 
and  as  soon  as  it  ceases  the  lotion  may 
at  once  be  apj)licd»  or  in  slight  cases  it 
may  be  used  without  them. 

Take  of  Tincture  of  aniica^  3iss  to  3U* 
Liquor  of  acetate  of  lead,  ^ . 
Vinegar,  .Ij. 

AVatcr,  S.xj. 

Mix,  and  use  with  pieces  of  linen  !><?- 
qucntly  wetted  and  re-applied.  AVhen 
the  heat  has  entirely  left,  and  the  in- 
flammation seems  subsided,  though 
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there  Is  still  swelling  nnd  stiffuess,  the 
Ibllowing  liniment  may  he  rubbed  m 
night  and  morning,  but  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  use  it  if  the  heat  of  the 
part  is  thereby  restored  to  what  it  wM 
when  inflamed ; or  even  if  H is  much 
aggravated  and  increased,  it  is  better 
in  such  a case  to  wait  a little  longer, 
or  to  r'e-apply  the  lotion,  as  the  lini- 
ment, instead  of  doing  good,  would 
only  increase  the  effusion,  and  make 
jt  far  more  diflicult  to  get  rid  of  after- 
wards. 

Take  of  Tincture  of  arnica,  Sijj. 

Liquor  of  ammonia,  Sj*  ' 
Spirit  of  turpentine. 

Soap  liniment,  a ?j. 

Mix,  and  rub  into  the  part  night  and 
morning,  adding  more  soap  liniment 
if  it  is  too  strong  for  the  skin  to  bear. 

1307.  By  the  term  Spraixs,  as 
contradistinguished  from  strains,  is 
meant  the  mechanical  injury  of  the 
ligaments  of  a joint,  by  which  they 
are  over-stretched,  or  sometimes  ac- 
tually tom  asunder  in  part  or  entirely. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a 
description  of  the  sjroptoms  of  this 
accident,  wliich  are  too  well  known 
to  need  it;  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
remark,  that  every  mechanical  injury 
• not  being  an  actual  blow  or  crushing 
of  a joint,  in  which  there  is  no  disloca- 
tion or  fracture,  is  “a  sprain”  in 
ordinary  language.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  necessary  to  ascertain  that  neither 
of  tlie  above  complications  exist,  and 
the  accident  may  then  be  at  once 
considered  to  be  a sprain.  The  great 
point  of  distinction  is,  that  in  botli 
fractures  and  dislocations,  especially  in 
the  latter,  there  is  considerable  dis- 
tortion ; while  in  fracture  there  is 
the  symptom  knorni  as  “crepitus” 
(see  i^acUire  in  next  chapter).  In 
sprains  we  often  see  sonae  apparent 
distortion ; but  when  the  limb  is  closely 
examined,  and  the  two  corresponding 
extremities  are  compared  together,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  conflned  to  a 
swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  nnd  that 
the  bones  are  still  in  their  places.  The 
treatment  is  very  similar  to  that  re- 
commended for  strains ; but  ns  the 
Inllummntiou  is  generally  more  severe. 
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so  there  is  a greater  necessity  for 
leeching,  and  for  cooling  lotions,  as 
well  as  sometimes  for  general  anti- 
phlogistic remedies  (seepage  342),  in- 
cluding among  them  an  active  aperient 
to  begin  ■with.  . Entire  rest  of  tlie 
sprained  joint  should  be  practised  for 
a time,  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  injuiy.  As  long 
as  pain  is  experienced  in  using  the 
limb,  it  may  generally  be  assumed  that 
it  is  unfit  for  it ; but  sometimes  the 
suffering  is  occasioned  by  a want  of 
support  from  tlie  absence  of  the  liga- 
ments which  have  been  torn,  and 
then  after  applying  a bandage,  or 
some  broad  straps  of  soap-plaster,  or 
strengthening  plaster,  the  limb  may 
be  used,  with  care  in  avoiding  all 
unnecessary  action.  Nothing  answers 
better  in  such  cases  than  the  clastic 
socks,  stockings,  and  knee-caps,  which 
are  now  so  generally  employed  for 
these  and  other  similar  defects;  but 
they  must  not  be  commenced  while 
there  is  the  slightest  heat  remaining 
on  the  surface.  If  it  is  very  important 
to  attempt  using  a sprained  joint  while 
still  i-nflamed,  a calico  bandage  may  be 
put  on,  so 'as  to  afford  the  necessary 
support,  and  then  it  may  be  kept 
thoroughly  wet  with  the  lotion  which 
is  prescribed  under  the  head  of  Strains, 
page  418. 

1308.  The  term  Dislocation,  or 
Luxation,  is  employed  fo  signify  the 
separation  of  the  articular  surfaces  of 
two  or  more  bones,  either  by  accident 
or  disease.  The  former  of  these  con- 
ditions will  be  the  only  one  necessary 
here,  because  a dislocation  occurring 
as  a consequence  of  disease  is  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinai'y  treat- 
ment, and  may,  therefore,  be  omitted 
from  our  examination. 

(aj  With  regard  to  dislocations  the 
result  of  vjolence,  they  may  either  bo 
partial  or  complete ; partial  disloca- 
tions being  those  in  which  the  two 
cartilaginous  surfaces  arc  still  to  some 
extent  in  apposition,  while  in  completo 
dislocations  they  are  totally  separated 
from  each  other.  In  both  of  these  the 
ligaments  arc  more  or  less  sprained, 
nnd  there  will  be  consequent  severe 
inflammation ; but  there  is  auothei 
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comiilication  which  increases  this  re- 
sult to  a most  alarming  degree,  namely, 
when  the  soft  coverings  (skin,  &c.)  of 
the  joint  are  torn,  and  the  cavity  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  which  accident  is 
called  a compound  dislocation,  while 
in  the  absence  of  any  such  wound,  it 
is  termed  a simple  dislocation.  Lastly, 
there  may  be  at  the  same  time  a severe 
injury  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  nerves, 
or  of  the  bones  themselves,  which  will 
still  further  increase  the  importance  of 
the  accident;  but  these  do  not  give  any 
distinct  name  to  the  dislocation,  and 
the  additional  feature  must  be  con- 
sidered by  itself,  the  treatment  being 
modified  as  far  as  possible  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

(6)  The  causes  and  symptoms  of  the 
various  dislocations  depend  greatly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  joint  impli- 
cated. In  none  can  such  an  accident 
be  produced  without  considerable  vio- 
lence, either  external  to  the  body  from 
a heavy  weight  falling  on  it,  or  from 
its  o\vn  weight  falling  on  the  ground, 
or  contained  within  the  body  itself,  as 
when  a violent  action  of  the  muscles 
draws  the  head  of  a bone  out  of  its 
socket,  and  so  gives  rise  to  a dislocation. 
But  fn  order  to  understand  the  various 
dislocations,  and  to  discover  as  well 
as  treat  them  when  they  occur,  a con- 
siderable knowledge  of  anatomy  is 
required.  Nevertheless,  as  such  acci- 
dents often  occur  at  a distance  from 
surgical  aid,  and  as  delay  aggravates 
the  attendant  mischief  very  materi- 
ally, it  is  well  to  offer  here  such 
directions  as  may  be  of  service  to  the 
unprofessional  reader. 

(c)  The  diagnosis  from  fracture  is 
the  most  difficult  task  for  the  inexpe- 
rienced observer ; for  though  it  is  easy 
enough  in  all  such  accidents  to  see  that 
there  is  considerable  distortion,  and 
that  something  is  UTong,  yet  it  is  not 
always  so  clear  what  the  nature  of  the 
injury  is.  Indeed  sometimes  the  two 
are  combined,  as  in  what  is  called 
“ Pott’s  fracture,”  when  the  bone  of 
the  leg  is  broken  as  well  as  dislocated 
at  the  ankle.  In  the  shoulder-joint,  as 
well  as  in  the  hip-joint,  it  is  some- 
times a difficult  task  to  distinguish  a dis- 
location from  a fracture  near  the  joint, 


as  will  be  explained  in  describing  tlie 
several  Injuries  of  these  parts.  But 
the  existence  of  “ crepitus  ” (see  Frac- 
tures) will  generally  serve  as  a guide, 
if  the  examiner  has  obtained  a know- 
ledge of  tlie  peculiar  noise  which  is 
called  by  that  name;  and  if  not,  he 
can  only  make  the  best  use  of  his 
faculties  in  arriving  at  a tolerably  cor- 
rect conclusion  from  the  description. 
There  is,  moreover,  a test  which  is 
more  available,  consisting  in  the  fact, 
than  in  a fracture  of  a bone  near  a 
joint,  the  parts  can  be  restored  to  a 
natural  shape  by  a very  slight  exten- 
sion, although  they  slip  back  on 
removing  it ; but  in  dislocation,  if  once 
they  can  be  so  restored,  which  usually 
requires  great  force,  they  reraaiu  lu 
their  proper  position  and  the  disloca- 
tion is  “reduced,”  though  still  for 
some  time  liable  to  recur  again  on 
very  slight  provocation. 

(rf)  In  treating  all  simple  dislocations 
little  more  is  necessary  than  to  reduco- 
them  as  speedily  as  po^ible,  after 
which  the  limb  sUpnld  be  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible ; and,  if  there  is  much 
swelling  and  inflammation,  it  must  bo 
treated  as  for  a sprain  (seepage  419). 
Jf  the  dislocation  is  incapahle  of  reduc- 
tion by  the  means  at  hand  as  applied 
by  the  unsldlled  operator,  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  keep  it  quiet,  and 
treat  it  as  an  ordinary  sprain  until 
further  assistance  can  be  obtained,  in 
which  there  should  be  as  little  delay  ns 
possible.  Tf  the  dislocation  is  compound, 
and  the  wound  is  not  very  large,  it 
may  still  possibly  be  reduced,  aud  as 
long  as  there  is  no  fingering  of  the 
wound,  and  the  manipulation  is  con- 
fined to  sound  parts,  the  attempt  may 
be  made  with  safety.  There  is  some- 
times very  great  difficulty,  even  in  tl;e 
hands  of  a surgeon,  in  reducing  a com- 
pound injury  of  this  nature,  ns  the 
head  of  the  bone  protrudes  very  con- 
siderably, and  requires  the  union  of 
great  force  and  skill  to  bring  it  back 
into  its  place  and  retain<dt  there.  It 
is,  therefore,  hardly  a case  for  unpro- 
fessional hands  to  attempt;  and,  e.x- 
cepting  in  extraordinary  emergencies, 
it  should  bo  reserved  for  the  surgeon 
at  all  hazards,  and  whatcvcit.4iita»<!S 
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only  superintends  the  proper  laying 
out  of  their  power,  and  directs  the 
head  of  the  bone  into  its  socket,  as  soon 


tliere  may  he  to  travel.  In  the  me^- 
tiinc  tlie  wound  should  be  dressed  with 
wet  lint,  and  kept  wet,  if  possible,  by 
covering  the  whole  with  oiled  silk  or 
some  thin  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha 
material.  Great  inflammation  is  sure 
to  ensue,  which  must  be  kept  down  by 
general  lowering  measures,  such  ns 
active  aperients,  and  those  fever  medi- 
cines, wliich  are  ordered  at  page  342. 

(e)  In  attempting  the  reduction  of  a 
severe  dislocation,  the  operator  often 
requires  the  aid  of  one  or  more  assist- 
■»nts,  and  of  bandages,  or  towels,  to 
get  a firm  hold  of  the  limb  and  body. 
Besides  these  aids,  it  is  also  requisite 
in  severe  cases  (such  as  dislocations  of 
the  hip,  &c.)  to  act  upon  the  consti- 
tution in  such  a way  as  to  remove  the 
opposition  offered  by  the  strong  muscles 
of  the  part.  Chloroform  is  npw  em- 
ployed by  the  surgeon  to  effect  this 
object,  which  it  does  most  completely ; 
but  as  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  be  used  by 
any  other  than  a professional  person, 
it  may  be  well  to  know  that  a full  dose 
of  an  emetic  wiU  materially  aid  the 
object  in  view,  and  this  may  be  had 
recourse  to  in  such  an  emergency, 
giving  it  so  as  to  act  just  before  the 
trial  at  reduction  is  made,  and  repeating 
it  a second  time  if  necessary.  Bleeding 
from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  produc- 
ing fainting  may  also  bo  had  recourse 
to  in  severe  dislocations. 

(/)  The  principle  of  reduction  in  all 
dislocations  is  the  same,  consisting  in 
first  fixing  the  part  nearest  the  body, 
by  the  aid  of  some  assistants,  or  by 
the  heel  of  the  operator  in  the  arm- 
pit  in  one  kind  of  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder.  A towel  or  broad  cloth  is  used 
for  this  purpose  of  fixing,  or  counter- 
extension as  it  is  called,  and  the  ope- 
rator then  drawing  the  limb  away  from 
the  body  in  such  a direction  as  to  bring 
the  dislocated  bone  over  the  joint  which 
it  has  left,  the  muscles  as  soon  as  its 
head  is  beyond  the  edge  of  the  cavity 
proper  to  it,  draw  it  into  its  place,  in 
which  natural  effort  the  fingers  or  hands 
of  the  operator  will  often  be  of  great 
service  in  guiding  it  to  its  destination. 
In  dislocations  of  the  hip  and  shoulder, 
the  strength  of  several  men  must  often 
be  employed,  and  the  operator  then 


as  the  force  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  out 
of  its  unnatural  bed. 

1309.  The  Treatment  of  the 
SEVERAL  SpECXAL  DISLOCATIONS  iS 
as  follows,  for  which  purpose  the  only 
mechanical  aid  that  is  likely  to  be 
at  hand  is  the  ordinary  towel  or  cloth, 
made  into  a “ clove-hitch”  (see  fig.  1). 
This  is  easily  made,  by  first  coiling  it 
twice,  and  then  slipping  the  upper  fold 
beneath  the  lower  one,  after  which  the 
limb  is  passed  through  both,  the  ends 
are  drawn  tight,  and  the  force  em- 
ployed in  pulling  at  them  drawing  the 
folds  tighter  and  tighter,  the  “hitch” 
never  slips,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  a 
most  efficient  means  of  retaining  hold  of 
a limb  under  all  circumstances. 

1310.  Dislocations  of  the  Fingers 
AND  Thumbs  are  common  enough, 
and  may  be  either  upwards  (see  fig.  2) 
or  downwards  (see  fig.  3),  in  which  the 
bones  only  are  shown  to  make  the  dis- 
placement more  clear.  These  are  some- 
times described,  also,  as'  backwards  and 
forwards  in  lieu  of  upwards  and  down- 
wards. The  lateral  dislocation  is  so 
rare  as  to  require  no  consideration  here. 
The  reduction  is  effected  by  grasping 
the  finger  or  thumb  close  to  the  dislo- 
cation (see  fig.  4),  while  the  hand  is 
held  by  an  assistant;  and  then,  while 
nialdng  strong  extension,  the  bone  is 
gradually  drawn  into  its  socket.  In 
dislocation  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
thumb  upwards  (or  backwards)  as  in 
fig.  3,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  effect- 
ing its  replacement,  and,  in  fact,  it 
is  sometimes  impossible  by  any  ordi- 
nary means.  'When  much  difficulty  is 
experienced  hero  or  in  any  other  joint 
of  the  hand,  the  clove-hitch  (see  par. 
1309)  should  be  applied  to  the  finger  or 
thumb  by  means  of  a thin  silk  hand- 
kerchief or  soft  bandage,  and  then 
extension  may  be  managed  by  giving 
its  ends  to  one  person  to  pull  at  w’hile 
another  fixes  the  hand,  and  the  ope- 
rator endeavours  by  means  of  his 
fingers  and  thumb  to  press  the  bone 
(after  extension  has  been  kept  up  for 
some  time)  into  its  place. 

1311.  Dislocation  of  the  Wiufp 
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iaay  be  cither  backwards  or  forwards 
(see  figs,  fi  and  0)  or  very  rarely  late- 
rally, so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be 
beyond  the  necessity  for  notice  here. 
There  is  not  often  any  great  difficulty 
in  detecting  these  didocations;  and 
they  may  be  also  readily  reduced  if 
the  attempt  is  made  soon  after  the 
accident.  An  assistant  should  grasp 
the  fore-arm,  while  the  operator  lays 
hold  of  the  hand,  either  in  both  of  liis, 
which  is  usually  a sufficient  purchase, 
or  by  means  of  the  “clove-hitch” 
made  in  a soft  silk  handkercliief ; then 
using  a tolerable  degree  of  extension 
for  a fe^v  minutes,  the  reduction  takes 
place  without  much  guidance  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  or  if  necessary, 
aided  by  the  lingers  pressing  on  the 
head  of  tlie  dislocated  bone. 

1312.  Dislocations  AT  the  Elbow 
are  very  complicated,  and  also  difficult, 
to  reduce  when  their  nature  is  disco- 
vered. It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  here  tlirce  bones  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  joint,  namely, 
the  arm-bone  (Jiumerus),  and  the  two 
bones  of  the  fore-arm  {radius  and  ulna). 
The  radius  may  be  dislocated  by  itself 
backwards  or  forwards,  while  the  ulna 
may  be  dislocated  also  backwards, 
but  not  forwards,  it  carrying  the  radius 
with  it.  There  are,  besides  these,  two 
lateral  displacements  of  the  bones  of 
the  fore-arm,  and  lastly,  avery  rare  dis- 
location has  been  met  with  in  which  the 
cartilaginous  surface  of  the  humerus 
rests  between  the  radius  and  ulna; 
but  this  occurs  so  seldom  as  to  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  volume. 

(а)  In  dislocation  of  the  radius  for- 
teards  {see  fig.  7)  it  is  of  no  use  attempt- 
ing extension,  because  it  would  not 
act  until  the  ulna  also  has  been 
drawn  out  of  its  socket,  which  would 
be  making  matters  worse.  The  only 
plan,  therefore,  ' consists  in  forcibly 
pressing  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its 
socket;  but  this  is  not  a very  easy 
matter,  and,  if  it  is  left  alone,  the  in- 
convenience is  not  very  great. 

(б)  When  the  radius  is  dislocated 
hachtoard,  the  appearance  is  as  shown 
at  fig.  8.  Here  the  reduction,  if  it  is 
to  be  accomplished,  must  be  effected  on 
the  same  principle  as  in  the  forward 


dislocation  of  the  same  bone,  avoiding 
extension  for  the  same  reason. 

(c)  In  dislocation  of  the  ulna  baclcwarda 
(flg.  9),  which  is  the  most  common 
of  all  those  occurring  at  the  elbow, 
the  unnatural  prominence  before  and 
behind  the  joint,  its  immobility,  and 
the  hollow  above  the  point  of  the 
elbow,  sufficiently  indicate  its  nature. 

2Vie  proper  mode  of  reduction  Is  to 
bend  the  joint,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  use  considerable  force  in  drawing 
the  fore-arm  from  the  arm,  while  the 
flexion  must  be  much  more  gentle,  lly 
this  combined  action  there  is  seldom 
much  difficulty  in  replacing  the  bones 
in  their  proper  situations. 

{d)  An  iml^nite  number  of  disloca- 
tions may  be  mentioned  as  having 
been  met  with,  when  complicated 
with  slight  fracture  of  the  bony  pro- 
cesses about  this  joint ; but  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  describe  them  or  their 
treatment  on  accoimt  of  their  excessive 
rarity. 

1313.  Diswoationsjof  i^ifb  SaouL- 
DEn  are  generally  dowrtwtlrds  or  for- 
wards, on  account  of  the  trifling 
amount  of  protection  afforded  in  that 
direction  to  the  cavity  or  cup  in  which 
the  head  of  the  arm-bone  Ues.  There 
is  also  a tliird  kind,  but  the  first  of 
those  is  far  the  most  frequent  of  all,  . 
next  to  which  comes  the  second,  and  i 
then  the  dislocation  backwards,  the  * 
head  of  the  bone  lying  behind  the 
shoulder  blade  {see  figs.  10, 11,  and  12). 

(a)  In  dislocation  downwards,  or  into 
the  arm-pit  (fig.  10),  the  accident  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken.  The  symptoms  i 
are  a painful  large  swelling  in  the  I 
arm-pit,  with  a hollow  below  the  front  ; 
of  the  shoulder,  as  seen  injfg.  13.  The  ! 
arm  lies  immoveable,  and  the  elbow 
cannot  by  imy  means  be  raised  to  the 
levei  of  the  shoulder,  nor  can  it  with- 
out great  pain  and  force  be  brouglit  i 
close  to  the  side.  The  fingers  are  1 
numb,  and  the  hand  generally  swells 
considerably ; but  the  above  signs 
ore  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  acci- 
dent. The  mode  of  reduction  in  recent 
cases  is — fust,  to  fix  the  body  together 
with  the  shoulder-blade  by  cutting  a 
slit  in  a jack-towel  large  enough  for 
the  arm  to  pass  through,  and  atler 
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doing  this,  to  bring  the  towel,  one  part 
before  aud'lhe  oilier  behind  the  body, 
and  fasten  it  to  some  fixed  and  firm 
support,  such  as  a strong  stick  thrown 
across  an  open  door,  which  answers 
the  purpose  exceedingly  well.  Having 
done  this,  another  towel  is  to  be  made 
into  a “clove-hitch”  (see  par.  1309), 
and  slipped  over  the  elbow  on  to  the 
arm,  when  the  ends  are  to  be  firmly 
drami,  and  given  tg  two  or  three  strong 
licrsous,  who  must  use  a very  steady 
extension  for  some  minutes,  in  the 
dircc^on  shown  at  fig.  14.  It  is  very 
iraponant  that  the  force  exerted  should 
be  steady,  and  not  in  jerks ; and  if 
the  parties  ^usiug  it  ■H'ill  throw  their 
weight  into  the  pull,  and  not  allow 
their  muscles  to  act  much  beyond  this, 
they  will  do  far  more  good,  and  there 
will  be  greater  probability  of  The  dis- 
location yield^g.  The  operator  stands 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  with  his  knee 
beneath  the  arm ; and  towards  the  last 
he  endeavours,  by  using  it  as  a fulcrum, 
and  depressing  the  elbow,  which  acts 
as  a lever,  to  raise  the  head  of  the 
Borte  into  its  place.  At  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  if  this 
plim  is  pursued,  the  bone  slips  in  with 
a snap,  and  the  force  may  be  discon- 
tinued ; but  if  this  is  not  seen  or  heard, 
the  assistants  must  be  told  to  leave  olT 
suddenly,  and  the  moment  the  ai'ra  is 
free,  it  must  be  brought  with  some 
force  to  the  side,  and  this  seldom  fails  if 
the  former  plan  has  been  unsuccessful. 
Besides  this  mode,  another  is  sometimes 
adopted,  consisting  in  making  both  the 
extension  and  counter-extension  by  one 
pei-wn  (the  operator)  who  places  the 
patient  on  a sofa  Qicc  Jig.  15),  and  then 
alter  having  applied  the  “clove-hitch” 
to  the  arm,  he  fixes  the  sole  of  his 
foot,  witliout  a shoe,  in  the  arm-pit, 
^^Md  pushes  the  bone  back  into  its 
’T'acc,  at  the  same  time  that  he  makes 
extwision  with  the  towel.  This  plan, 
however,  is  scarcely  applicable  to  any 
but  a female,  or  a man  of  less  than  the 
average  muscular  power. 

1 dislocation  Jbrwards  (sec  Jig. 

the  n,  M beneath 

the  pectoral  muscle,  and  a swelling  is 

fclt  there,  while  tlie  arm-pit  is  veiy 
little  more  prominent  than  usual.  Therl 

is  considerable  flatness  beneath  tho 
point  of  the  shoulder,  but  not  so  great 
as  in  the  dislocation  already  described. 
The  mode  of  reduction  is  confined  to 
the  former  of  the  two  methods  indi- 
cated above,  the  second  not  being  so 
applicable,  inasmuch  as  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  already  nearly  on  a level 
with  the  cavity  it  is  to  be  drawn  iiito. 

(c)  Dislocation  backwards  {fig.  12), 
though  rather  a rare  accident,  does 
occur  occasionally,  and  may  be  kuomi 
by  the  same  flatness  of  the  outside  of 
the  shoulder,  and  incapability  of  mov- 
ing it,  and  by  the  swelling  at  the  back 
of  the  shoulder-blade.  Here  either  of 
the  plans  mentioned  may  be  adopted, 
the  choice  depending  upon  the  muscular 
power  of  the  patient,  and  also  partly 
upon  that  of  the  operator  and  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  handy  assistants. 

(ft)  When  a dislocation  of  the  shoulder 
has  been  reduced,  it  is  always  prudent 
to  confine  the  arm  to  the  side  by  a 
bandage  round  the  waist  for  some  days, 
as  it  is  very  apt  to  be  thrown  out  again 
on  the  slightest  attempt  at  using  it. 

(e)  Dislocations  of  the  shoulder  mag 
be  distinguished  from  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  scapula  close  to  the  joint, 
and  by  the  absence  of  mobility,  which  in 
fractures  is  not  much  interfered  with. 
In  the  latter,  also,  the  joint  can  readily 
be  restored  to  its  usual  form  by  very 
slight  force,  but  again  returns  to  its 
deformed  appearance  on  removing  the 
extending  power. 

1314.  The  Coli,ae-bone  imay  be 
DISLOCATED  at  each  end,  but  the  case 
IS  too  obscure  and  also  too  difficult  to 
treat  to  be  worth  any  remarks  here. 
If  It  is  suspected,  a figure  of  8 bandage 
should  be  kept  on  just  as  in  fractured 
collar-bone,  (see  next  chap.) 

1315.  Dislocations  of  the  toes 
are  so  rare  and  unimportant  as  to  be 
unworthy  aqy  notice  here. 

131G.  The  astbag.vlus,  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  instep  or  tarsus,  is  some- 
times forced  out  of  its  place,  but  tho 
case  is  beyond  tho  power  of  unskilled 
art,  and  is  better  left  alone  until  tho 
assistance  of  a surgeon  can  be  procured. 
Its  nature  may  bo  detected  by  tho 
occurrence  after  an  accident  of  a hard 
bony  tumour  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
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instep  ^vith  great  pain,  and  soon  fol- 
lowed by  considerable  inflammation, 
which  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  a sprain  until  a surgeon  can  be  con- 
sulted. 

1317.  Dislocations  of  the  Ankle- 
joint  are  common  enough,  and  are  of 
four  kinds — inwards,  outwards,  back- 
wards, and  forwards.  In  ahnost  every 
case,  however,  there  is  a fracture 
cither  of  the  end  of  the  fibula  or  of 
the  tibia,  the  dislocations  forwards  and 
backwards  being  sometimes  exceptions. 
The  dislocation  outward  (Jig.  16,  a and 
b)  is  by  far  the  most  common,  though 
it  is  generally  distinguished  as  a frac- 
ture, receiving  the  name  of  “ Pott’s 
fracture,”  from  the  celebrated  surgeon 
who  drew  particular  attention  to  it.  In 
this  figure  (a)  shows  the  actual  injury 
and  displacement  of  the  bones,  while 
(b)  gives  the  appearance  during  life 
while  the  dislocation  is  unreduced.  In 
reducing  these  dislocations,  extension  is 
to  be  made  with  the  foot  at  a right  angle 
with  the  leg,  when  the  bones  seldom  fail 
to  enter  their  natural  sockets.  After- 
wards the  inflammation  must  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  for  sprains,  and  the 
fracture  must  be  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
splint,  on  the  plan  which  will  be  de- 
scribed under  the  section  on  Fractures. 

1318.  The  Bones  forjung  the 
Knee-joint  may  be  displaced  in 
almost  any  direction,  the  thigh-bone 
coming  backwards  or  forwards,  or 
towards  either  side,  and,  in  addition, 
the  patella  being  dislocated  sideways. 
The  only  difficulty  in  effecting  a reduc- 
tion in  these  cases  arises  from  the  great 
power  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
which  are  often  spasmodically  affected ; 
and  to  meet  this  it  is  often  necessary 
either  to  use  chloroform  or  tartai’- 
emetic  (see  page  421),  after  which,  by  a 
little  steady  extension,  with  the  body 
in  a sitting  posture,  the  bones  are 
Boon  replaced. 

1319.  The  Hip-joint  is  susceptible 
of  four  different  kinds  of  dislocation, 
which  require  the  reducing  force  to  be 
exerted  in  as  many  various  ways  to 
effect  the  object,  and  consequently  each 
must  be  separately  described.  They 
are — 1st,  upwards  on  the  back  of  the 
ilium;  2nd,  backioards  into  the  ischia- 


tio  notch;  3rd,  downwards  and  Jbr- 
loards  into  the  foramen  ovale;  and 
4th,  fortoards  upon  the  pubes  (see 
Jigs.  17,  18,  and  19).  No  unprofes- 
sional person  should  attempt  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  formidable  dislocation  if  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  surgical  aid;  but4i 
meet  the  emergency,  which  may  occur 
among  emigrants  at  a great  distance 
from  any  settlement,  a short  description 
is  here  given  for  those  who  may  prefer 
to  make  the  attempt.  It  is  seldom 
that  sufficient  force  can  be  applied 
without  the  aid  of  a pully,  unless,  chlo- 
roform is  used,  or  large  doses  of  tartar- 
emetic,  and  even  then  it  would  require 
several  men  to  throw  all  their  weight 
upon  the  towel  in  order  to  make  suffi- 
cient extension. 

(a)  Ihe  most  common  dislocation  of 
the  hip  is  that  in  which  the  head  of 
the  bone  lies  on  the  back  of  the  ilium,  as 
seen  in  Jig.  17,  which  shows  the  bones 
themselves  (a),  and  the  appearance 
during  life  (b).  Here  the  dislocated 
limb  will  be  foimd  to  be  more  or  less 
shortened,  on  making  the  patient 
stand,  and  comparing  the  ankle-bones; 
the  foot  is  turned  in,  and  the  great 
toe  rests  on  the  instep  of  the  other 
foot.  The  knee  is  slightly  bent,  and 
the  whole  limb  is  immoveablg  Jixed. 
There  is  a swelling  at  the  hip,  caused 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone.  The  treatment  consists 
in  first  weakening  the  muscular  power 
either  by  chloroform,  or  if  that  is 
not  available,  by  a copious  bleeding, 
followed  by  half  a grain  of  tartar- 
emetic  every  ten  minutes  until  nausea 
is  produced.  The  patient  should  be  ou 
his  back,  with  a towel  passed  between 
the  legs  and  brought  round  (he  hip,  so 
as  to  fix  the  body  by  attaching  it  to 
some  firm  support,  such  as  the  stick 
passed  across  a door,  as  described  at 
par.  1313  a.  A towel  is  then  applied  to 
the  thigh  by  the  clove-hitch  (see  par. 
1309);  and  then  three  or  four  strong 
men  being  put  to  pull  at  it  in  the  direc- 
tion sho\m  in  the  annexed  cut  (Jig. 
17  c),  after  a quarter  of  an  hour's 
steady  strain  upon  the  muscles,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  joint  will  be  found 
to  glide  into  its  place  with  a snap.  If 
it  cannot  be  reduced  by  this  metliod. 
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the  sooner  the  patient  travels  in  search 
of  more  effectual  aid,  the  better,  as 
aftefthe  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
it  becomes  an  exceedingly  difficult 
matter  to  effect  the  reduction. 

(6)  2fext  in  frequency  to  the  last 
l-ind  of  dislocation  is  that  in  which  the 
' head  of  the  bone  is  lodged  in  the 
ischiatic  notch  behind  its  usual  and 
proper  socket,  but  below  the  back  of 
the  ilium.  T^he  appearance  and  other 
symptoms  do  not  vai'y  greatly  from 
those  presented  in  the  last  kind,  the 
chief  difference  being  that  the  dislo- 
cated limb  is  not  so  much  'Shortened, 
and  that  its  great  toe  points  to  the  ball 
of  the  great  toe  of  the  opposite  foot 
instead  of  to  the  instep.  The  reduction, 
which  is  exceedingly  difficult,  is  accom- 
plished by  dr-awing  the  leg  more  up- 
wards tbau  in  the  last  position,  as 
shown  at  fig.  n c,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  counter-extension  must  be 
made  from  a much  lower  point. 

(c)  Dislocation  of  the  hip  downwards 
and  fonoards  into  the  ischiatic  notch  is 
even  still  more  seldom  met  with.  The 
position  of  the  bones  is  shown  at  fg. 
18  o,  and  of  the  parts  during  life  at  6. 
Here  the  limb  is  elongated  eonsiderably, 
and  also  separated  from  the  other  leg. 
When  raised  into  the  erect  position, 

„ . the  patient  is  sure  to  loan  to  the  affected 
4 ■ side,  but  eanaot  stand  without  assist- 
V c ance ; the  toes  point  straight  forwai’d, 
and  Ae  Srttitude  is  constrained  and 
painW.  Extension,  also,  in  the  direc- 
tion «f  the  limb  is  of  no  use*  because 
already  the  bone  is  too  low ; but  the 
proper  course  is  as  follows: — Place  the 
patient  on  a sofa  on  his  back,  then 
surround  the  injured  hip  by  a broad 
towel,  and  fix  it  to  some  firm  support, 
on  a level  with  the  body;  after  this, 
another  tcwel  is  placed  between  the 
thighs,  and  drawn  by  force  in  the 
opposite  direction,  both  being  at  right 
angles  to  the  body  (see/^r.  18  c).  In  a 
few  minutes  the  operator  takes  hold  of 
the  injured  limb  at  the  ankle,  and 
draws  it  across  its  fello  w,  or  as  near  it 
as  possible,  and,  by  using  this  action  at 
the  same  time  that  the  thigh  is  drawn 
outwards,  it  may  be  hoped  that  reduc- 
tion will  be  effected. 

(d)  The  fourth  dislocation,  or  that  in 


which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  drawn  for- 
wards upon  the  pubes,  is  fortunately 
exceedingly  rare,  occurring  only  once 
to  twelve  of  the  first  kind  fa),  five  of 
the  second  (6),  and  two  of  the  third  (c). 
The  situation  of  thfe  bones  is  shown  at 
fig.  ID  a,  and  that  of  the  parts  in  life 
at  fig.  19  6.  Here  the  limb  is  shortened 
about  an  inch,  the  knee  and  foot  are 
turned  outwards,  and  the  knee  is  drawn 
forwards,  and  away  from  the  other. 
The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  distinctly 
felt  in  the  groin,  where  it  forms  a con- 
siderahle  swelling.  The  reduction  is 
effected  by  making  counter-extension 
over  the  body,  and  in  the  line  of  the 
spine  {see  fig.  19  c);  while  extension  is 
made  in  the  manner  shown  in  that 
figure,  the  limb  being  dra^vn  down- 
wards and  backwards,  with  the  knee 
slightly  bent.  While  this  is  being  done, 
an  assistant  passes  a towel  between  the 
thighs,  and  endeavours  to  raise  the  head 
over  the  pubes,  while  the  operator  aids 
in  directing  it  into  the  socket,  by  rota- 
ting the  limb  inwards,  using  the  foot 
and  leg  as  a lever  for  that  purpose.  It 
is,  however,  almost  a hopeless  task  for 
the  inexperienced  hand  to  attempt  such 
an  undertaking. 

1320.  Dislocation  or  the  Jaw 
can  only  take  place  forwards,  and  is 
generally  occasioned  by  unusually  vio- 
lent yawning,  but  also  by  any  forcible 
opening  of  the  mouth  in  Other  ways. 
The  position  of  the  bones  is  shown  at 
fig.  20  o,  and  the  fig.  20  6 is  a sketch 
of  the  appearance  during  life.  This 
dislocation  may  occur  on  both  sides, 
or  it  may  be  confined  to  one  articula- 
tion. The  symptoms  are  as  follows : — 
The  mouth  is  wide  open,  and  cannot 
be  shut,  but  after  a lapse  of  time  the 
teeth  may  be  brought  nearer  together 
than  at  first;  the  pain  is  variable  in 
degree,  and  there  is  a decided  hollow 
felt  immediately  before  the  passage  to 
the  ear.  Reduction  is  effected  by  in- 
troducing the  thumbs  (well  guarded  by 
rolling  a napkin  round  them)  between 
the  teeth,  and  placing  them  far  back 
on  the  molar  teeth,  the  jaw  is  grasped 
and  depressed  at  the  back,  while  the 
teeth  arc  brought  together.  In  a few 
seconds  a snap  is  heard,  and  all  is  right. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  practised  a mode 
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which  is  very  efficient,  consisting  in 
placing  a cork  far  back  between  the 
molar  teeth  of  the  two  jaws  on  each 
side,  and  then  raising  the  chin  the  two 
jaws  are  brought  forcibly  together, 
and  a similar  result  takes  place.  This 
method,  however,  requires  the  presence 
of  sound  and  firm  molar  teeth  on  both 
sides  and  in  each  jaw,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  applicable  to  all  cases. 

Sect.  C. — Theatsient  of  Eupture, 
Prolapse,  &c. 

1321.  15v  A Eupture  or  Hernlv, 
we  understand  the  escape  of  a portion 
of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  through 
the  muscular  walls  which  enclose  it. 
It  may  occur  at  any  part  of  those  walls 
excejjt  posteriorly,  where  the  strong 
muscles  of  the  back  and  loins,  as  well 
ns  the  bones  of  the  spine  and  the  pelvis, 
physically  prevent  the  possibility  of 
such  an  accident.  Sometimes  a portion 
of  the  stomach  or  the  liver  is  thrust 
upwards  through  the  diaphragm  into 
the  chest,  but  this  is  very  rare  indeed, 
and  whoUy  beyond  the  reach  of  art; 
at  others,  the  bladder  or  the  lower 
bowels  are  driven  downwards,  through 
the  lower  opening  of  the  pelvis,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  natural  outlets ; but 
these,  also,  are  not  by  any  means 
common  events.  Again,  any  part  of 
the  front  .of  the  abdomen  may  give 
way,  and  allow  the  escape  of  a portion 
of  the’iutestines ; and  if  this  occurs 
indiscriminately,  it  is  called  a ventral 
hernia,  but  when,  as  is  most  usual,  the 
rupture  takes  place  either  at  the  navel 
or  in  the  groin,  it  receives  the  name  of 
wnhilical  rupture  in  the  first  case,  or 
of  inguinal,  femoral,  or  scrotal  in  the 
second.  AYe  may,  therefore,  bo  satis- 
fied with  ascertaining  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  these  four  last  kinds. 

1322.  A Eupture  may  be  known 
from  other  swellmgs  by  its  sudden 
appearance  (generally  after  a violent 
exertion  or  full),  by  its  momentary  in- 
crease on  coughing  giving  a sort  of 
impulse  to  the  hand  placed  upon  it, 
and  by  its  soft  and  clastic  consistency. 
The  swelling  generally  contains  a por- 
tion or  “knuckle”  of  intestine,  which 
is  more  or  less  full  of  gas  and  fasces, 
but  very  often  there  may  bo  also,  or 


sometimes  by  itself,  a piece  of  the 
omentum  or  catil,  which  is  of  a fatty 
consistency,  and  therefore  feels  solid 
and  inelastic.  These  are  contained  in  a 
bag  or  pouch  of  the  penYoneum  (par.) 
245),  and  are  also  covered  by  other 
thin  muscular  or  fibrous  layers,  which 
consist  of  the  natural  walls  of  the 
abdomen  spread  out  by  the  force  which 
thrusts  them  out  of  their  place.  In 
consequence  of  the  serous  nature  of 
the  peritoneum  which  forms  the  sac, 
and  of  the  similar  structure  of  the 
external  coat  of  the  intestine,  infiam- 
mation  is  soon  set  up  and  rapidly  goes 
on  to  produce  adhesion  or  effusion 
of  serum,  or  even  to  mortification  in 
e.xtreme  cases.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
highly  important  to  avoid  any  violence 
which  may  lead  to  these  results. 

1323.  INAS.MUCH  AS  the  INTESTI.NE 
is  protruded  through  a fibrous  or  mus- 
cular opening,  it  often  happens  that 
after  its  escape  the  edges  of  that  open- 
hig  contract  and  prevent  its  return  by 
any  ordinary  meafcs.  AVhen  this  is 
not  the  case  the  contents  of  the  sac 
return  into  the  abdomen  by  the  force 
of  gi’avity,  whenever  the  position  of 
the  body  is  such  as  to  exert  that  power 
upon  them — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
recumbent  position,  or  still  more,  when 
the  hips  are  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  head.  But  if  tins  contraction 
of  the  opening  exists,  no  such  retiu-n 
takes  place,  and  the  rupture  is  then 
said  to  be  “incarcerated;”  or,  if  the 
pressure  is  so  great  as  to  interfere  with 
the  circulation  of  blood  and  the  regtdar 
passage  forwards  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowels,  it  is  said  to  be  “ strangulated.” 
An  incarcerated  rupture  may  go  on 
for  years  without  actual  mischief, 
though  there  is  always  danger  of  its 
occurrence ; but  a strangulated  hernia 
is  attended  rvith  the  greatest  danger  to 
life,  and  if  not  relieved,  will  inevitably 
end  fatally  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days.  • 

1324.  All  Euptures,  therefore, 
must  be  regarded  under  three  points 
of  view,  viz.  — 1st,  when  reducible; 
2nd,  when  incarcerated ; anil  3rd,  when 
slrangtdatcd. 

(a)  A reducible  rtipture  should  ' 
always  be  kept  in  the  abdomen  by 
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means  of  a proper  truss,  -whicli  must 
be  carefully  adapted  to  it,  according 
to  its  nature  — that  is,  whether  it  is 
umbilicai,  inffuhial,  femoral,  or  scrotal. 
For  an  umbilical  hernia,  no  truss  is  so 
good  as  that  known  as  Salmon  and 
Ody’s,  or  the  “ball  and  socket,”  in 
which  the  pad  is  fixed  on  that  prin- 
ciple, and  allows  of  free  play  in  every 
direction  (see  Trusses,  fig.  1).  The 
ruptured  intestine  should  first  bo 
returned  into  the  abdomen  in  the 
recumbent  po^jjtou,  and  then  the  truss 
should  be  applied.  It  may  be  taken 
off  at  night,  but  should  never  be 
omitted  during  the  day.  TFhen  this 
rupture  occurs  in  infancy,  a truss 
cannot  be  borne,  and  besides  this  the 
growth  is  so  rapid,  that  an  instrument 
which  fitted  to-day  would  in  a month 
be  far  too  small.  Hence,  pressure 
made  by  compresses  held  in  place  by 
leather  spread  with  adhesive  plaster  is 
adopted,  as  described  at  page  278.  For 
inguitwl,  scrotal,  or  femoral  ruiitures, 
all  of  which  occur  in  the  groin,  and 
vary  little  in  situation,  the  ordinary 
truss,  as  shown  at  fig.  2,  answers  quite 
well  for  most  cases ; or  in  very  difficult 
oncik  that  sold  by  Cole  of  Charing 
,Ctt»s,  in  which  there  is  a spiral  spring 
I)|ithln  (Jm^ad,  will  bo  found  to  be 
effiBient.  Here,  also,  the  ruptm'e 
ffould  be  returned  in  the  recumbent 


position,  and  thep  the  truss  must  be 
applied,  and  Bhould'  be  kept  on  at  ai 
times  but  when  in  bed.  In  scrota, 
rupture  the  bowel  passes  out  of  the 
abdomen  at  the  groTn,  a little  above 
the  bone,  Jmt  afterwards  glides  down 
into  the  scrotum.  Hence,  when  re- 
turned, the  bowel  is  kept  in  its  place 
by  the  same  kind  of  pressure  as  is 
available  in  inguinal  rupture.  In 
femoral  i-upture,  the  intestine  passes 
out  of  the  abdomen  lower  doivn  than 
In  inguinal  rupture,  and  the  truss 
must,  therefore,  bo  more  turned  down- 
wards towm-ds  the  thigh.  The  “ ball 
and  socket”  truss  is  sometimes  used  for 
these  ruptures,  as  well  as  for  those  at 
the  navel;  and  in  slight  cases,  where 
tile  opening  is  small,  it  answers  every 
purpose,  but  in  bad  ones  it  does  not 
retain  the  bowel,  but  allows  it  to 
escape  from  its  pressure.  It  is,  there- 


fore, not  to  be  relied  on,  though  from 
being  used  without  a perinoeal  strap, 
it  is  very  comfortable.  There  are  many 
trusses  which  are  asserted  to  do  their 
duty  without  a spring,  but  none  that  I 
have  ever  seen  are  really  efficient. 

(l>)  All  reducible  ruptures,  when  they 
are  down,  and  yet  do  not  readily  pass 
back  into  the  abdomen  on  lying  down, 
should  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible, 
by  means  of  a species  of  manipulation, 
which,  in  surgery,  is  termed  “ the 
taxis."  It  consists  in  first  relaxing  the 
parts  by  warm-baths,  or  bleeding,  or 
both  combined,  as  well  as  by  bending 
the  thigh  upon  the  body  in  the  reclin- 
ing position ; then  placing  the  hands 
on  the  tumour,  it  is  gradually  puslidd 
back  into  its  place  by  a kind  of  rolling 
action,  chiefly  exerted,  on  the  upper 
part,  so  as  to  avoid  choking  the  open- 
ing. Great  force  is  not  to  be  employed, 
for  .fear  of  producing  inflammation  ; 
and  in  many  cases,  a very  slight  pres- 
sure used  judiciously  will  be  success- 
ful ; but  in  others,  either  from  an 
adhesion  between  the  intestine  and  the 
sac,  or  from  the  bowel  having  become 
thickened  since  it  came  down,  or  from 
its  containing  a mass  of  fceces,  it  is 
impossible  to  effect  the  reduction,  and 
the  case  is  then  one  of  those  described 
above  as  “incarcerated,”  or  perhaps 
“ strangulated.” 

(c)  The  incarcerated  hernia  must  be 
left  alone,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  not 
become  strangulated  ; for  no  truss  can 
be  worn,  nor  indeed  can  any  measure 
be  adopted  which  is  likely  to  be  of  the 
slightest  use.  If  it  gets  very  full,  cold 
lotions  will  sometimes  afford  relief. 
The  bowels  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  costive,  and  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  avoid 
violent  exertion. 

(fl)  Strangulated  hernia  may  iios- 
sibly  be  relieved  by  “the  taxis”  (see 
h),  if  there  is  no  physical  impediment 
to  reduction,  so  as  to  make  the  case 
incarcerated.  If,  however,  in  spite  of 
all  that  can  be  done,  the  bowel  cannot 
be  returned,  and  there  are  signs  of  the 
strangulation  being  so  imminent  as  to 
threaten  life,  an  operation  must  bo 
performed  for  the  liberation  of  the  in- 
testine by  means  of  a division  of  the 
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obstruction  wth  the  knife,  which  a 
surgeon  only  can  perform.  When, 
therefore,  there  is  any  difficulty  in  re- 
turning a rupture,  the  best  surgical 
aid  in  their  reach  should  at  once  be 
summoned,  and  no  further  attempt 
should  be  made  at  reduction,  which 
will  only  tend  to  increase  the  already 
existing  inflammation. 

(e)  When  a truss  is  required,  and 
the  patient  cannot  himself  go  either  to 
a surgeon  or  to  a surgical  instrument- 
maker,  he  should  carefully  describe  the 
nature  of  the  rupture,  including  its 
size,  and  that  of  the  opening  through 
which  it  escapes,  if  it  can  be  felt  by 
passing  the  Auger  into  it.  Besides  these 
points,  it  is  only  necessary  to  send  the 
exact  measurement  around  the  body 
at  the  part  where  the  ruptm'e  exists ; 
but  it  is  as  well  to  add  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  degree  of  fatness,  or  the 
reverse,  of  the  patient.  , 

1325.  Prolapse  is  a falling  down 
of  the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  either 
through  the  anus  {prolapsus  ani),  or 
through  the  vagina  (prolapsus  uteri). 
Both  of  these  arise  from  a want  of 
tone  in  the  muscles  surrounding  these 
parts,  as  well  as  from  congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  them,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  full  of  blood,  and 
is,  therefore,  more  readily  forced  down- 
wards out  of  its  place. 

(a)  In  prolapse  of  the  anus,  great 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of 
the  liver,  which  should  be  kept  free 
from  congestion,  because  of  the  impe- 
diment which  that  state  affords  to  the 
free  return  of  the  blood  from  the  in- 
testines, as  seen  in  piles  (par.  417) 
Whenever  the  lining  of  the  bowel  is  pro- 
lapsed (as  after  a motion,  or  any  violent 
exertion),  it  should  immediately  be  re- 
turned by  the  oiled  finger  placed  flat 
upon  it,  and  gradually  forcing  it  up, 
when  a voluntary  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  (the  muscle  closing  the  aper- 
ture) should  be  made  in  order  to  keep  it 
up  while  the  vessels  become  unloaded, 
and  this  is  much  assisted  by  the  recum- 
bent position.  Those  who  are  subject 
to  prolapse  should  always  throw  up 
two  or  three  ounces  of  cold  water  into 
the  rectum  with  a small  syringe 
before  each  motion,  by  which  the 


straining  incidental  to  that  operation 
is  prevented,  and  at,  the  same  time 
the  vessels  of  the  part  are  made  to 
empty  themselves  by  the  stimulus  of 
the  cold.  Sometimes  an  astringent 
injection  gives  relief,  using  it  regularly 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  each 
motion.  It  may  be  made  as  follows; — 

Take  of  Gallic  acid,  Jj. 

Matico  leaves,  5ij- 
Boiling  water,  Sviij. 

Mix,  and  after  standing  two  hours, 
strain  ; a table-spoonful  is  to  be 
thrown  up  into  the  bowel  at  a time 
with  a small  syringe.  In  extreme 
cases,  a truss  is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  the  prolapsed  bowel;  and 
it  may  be  composed  either  of  an  ivory 
knob  on  a metal  arm,  attached  to  s 
belt  round  the  waist,  and  coming 
from  behind  between  the  legs,  or  else 
a pad  of  vulcanised  indian-rubber  is 
fixed  there  by  a strap  attached  before 
and  behind  to  a belt.  The  former 
of  these  methods  is  by  far  the  most 
cleanly  and  etficient. 

1326.  PaOLATSE  OF  THE  WOMB 
will  be  included  under  the  Diseases  of 
Women  at  chap.  23. 

Sect.  G.  — DEFORJimES  dependixo 
UPON  Irbegdlak  Muscular  Con- 
tractions. 

•> 

1327.  Curvatures  op  the  Spine, 
arising  from  Irregular  contractions  of 
the  muscle  attached  ^o  it,  have  been 
described  at  page  139,  and  their  treat- 
ment considered  among  the  scrofulous 
diseases  of  children,  at  page  327. 

1328.  Club-Feet  iwe  always  con- 
genital, appearing  to  depend,  upon  the 
greater  contraction  of  some  muscle* 
than  of  others  before  birth,  thus 
drawing  the  foot  out  of  its  natural  posi- 
tion in  four  different  directions,  which 
are  known  in  surgery  by  the  following 
names — viz.,  talipes  cquinus,  talipes 
varus,  talipes  valgus,  and  talipes  cal- 
caneus. It  is  of  no  use  for  the  mother 
or  nurse  to  attempt  the  cure  of  these 
deformities,  since  they  are  all  beyond 
the  reach  of  improvement,  except  by 
the  method  discovUred  of  late  years, 
and  known  ns  the  subcutaneous  divi- 
sion of  the  contracted  tendons.  By 
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tills  no  external  wound  remains, 
altliOHgli  the  tendons  are  so  completely 
cat  through  as  to  allow  of  the  easy 
replacement  of  the  bones  in  their 
natural  and  proper  positions.  In  spite 
of  the  apparent  change  of  form  which 
the  feet  so  deformed  present,  the  bones 
are  really  as  perfect  as  ever ; and  when 
the  cure  is  completed,  very  little 
difference  can  be  detected  from  an 
average  foot,  except  that  it  does  not 
present  the  elegant  proportions  of  a 
statue,  or  even  those  of  a handsome  foot 
which  has  been  accustomed  to  be  con- 
fined in  a boot.  Whenever,  therefore, 
a case  of  this  deformity  occurs,  the 
parents  should  at  once  make  up  their 

minds  to  submit  it  to  the  care  of  .a 
competent  surgeon  accustomed  to  the 
treatment  of  deformities  ; and  they 
may  console  themselves  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  feet  will  be 
restored  to  a good  and  useful  shape 
without  danger  to  life,  and  with  very 
little  pain. 

1329.  Permanent  MusctiLAB  Con- 
tractions are  often  met  with  about 
the  lai-ger  joints  of  the  body,  which 
may  sometimes  be  made  to  yield,  by 
their  division,  to  the  same  method 
of  treatment  as  is  alluded  to  in  the 
last  paragraph.  They  should,  there- 
fore, always  be  placed  under  proper 
surgical  care. 

CHAP 

TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATORY  D 

BON 

Sect.  1. — TitEAtrareNT  of  Inflamma- 
tion OF  Bone  and  its  Consequences. 

1330.  Inflamjiation  of  Bone, 
when  it  occurs  in  the  acuta  form  (see 
par.  284),  must  be  met  by  very  active 
treatment,  or  it  will  inevitably  go  on 
to  suppuration  or  caries.  General  or 
local  bleeding,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  mischief,  or  both  even  some- 
times, must  be  adopted,  together  ivlth 
the  free  use  of  tartar-emetic  and  calomel 
internally.  In  tlte  chronic  form  counter- 
irritants  will  be  most  successful,  such 
as  blisters  or  issues ; or  the  ointment  of 
biniodide  of  mercury,  which  produces 
a considerable  degree  of  inflammation 
in  the  skin,  and  by  the  specific  effects 
of  its  component  parts,  is  also  of  use 
when  absorbed.  Small  doses  of  mer- 
cury and  iodine  may  likewise  be  ad- 
ministered internally.  Thus — 

Take  of  Tartar-emetic,  gr.  ij. 

Calomel,  gr.  viij. 

Opium,  gr.  ij.  to  iv. 

Confection  sufficient  to  form 
eight  pills, 

one  of  which  is  to  be  given  three  limes 
a day.  (/«  the  acuta  form.) 

. XIT. 

ISEASES  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THE 
ES. 

Or,  take  of — 

The  compound  pill  of  calomel, 
gr.  v. 

Extract  of  coninm,  gr.  iij. 
Mix,  and  make  into  two  pills,  to  be 
taken  every  night.  (In  chronic  inflam- 
mation, with  the  annexed  mixture.) 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  5j. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5i'j. 
W’’ater,  Sviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day.  (In  chronic  inflammation). 
Take  of  red  iodide  of  mei'cmy,  gj. 

5j. 

Mix,  and  rub  a small  piece  into  the 
skin  over  the  chronically  inflamed  bone. 
Low  diet  is  to  be  adopted  in  the  acute 
form,  but  is  not  to  be  carried  out  to 
any  extent  in  the  chronic  stage,  wthen 
a moderately  good  diet  must  be  allowed, 
but  short  of  stimulation. 

1331.  W^HEN  Inflammation  of 
THE  Periosteum  of  an  acute  character 
shows  itself,  it  must  be  treated  like  that 
of  the  bone  itself  (see  last  par.) ; but  if 
it  assumes  the  chronic  form  (as  de- 
scribed at  par.  28  G),  and  occurs  in  a 
scrofulous  subject,  the  iodide  of  potas- 
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Bium  -(vithout  mercury,  and  given  in 
union  witli  sarsaparilla,  will  be  the 
most  appropriate  treatment.  Thus — 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  3 to  5iss. 

Compound  essence  of  sarsapa- 
rilla, Sj. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3iij. 

Water,  Jviss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day.  At  the  same  time  the 
tincture  of  iodine  may  be  painted  over 
the  thickened  periosteum  every  day,  or 
every  other  day;  or  the  ointment  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  or  even  that 
of  the  biniodide  of  mercury,  may  be 
rubbed  in. 

1332.  In  the  Treatment  of 
Abscesses  of  Bone  (par.  287),  the 
same  general  management  as  is  prac- 
tised in  all  inflammations  should  at 
first  be  adopted,  in  the  hope  of  arrest- 
ing the  formation  of  matter  in  large 
quantities,  and  afterwards  in  order  to 
effect  the  absorption  of  it  if  it  is  poured 
out.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  the  most 
successful  in  these  cases,  and  should  be 
given  in  the  same  w.ay  as  is  ordered 
for  chronic  inflammation  of  bone  (par. 
1330).  Friction  over  the  surface  is 
not  likely  to  do  good,  and  often  con- 
verts a trilling  mischief  to  the  bone 
into  a severe  and  large  abscess.  As 
soon  as  matter  is  clearly  formed,  and 
appears  at  tlie  surface  of  the  bone,  it 
should  be  let  out,  but  with  a small 
incision,  so  as  to  avoid  the  admission  of 
air.  The  treatment  of  abscesses  occur- 
ring in  the  interior  of  the  large  bones, 
is  scarcely  within  the  reach  of  domestic 
surgery. 

1333.  Caries  ("par.  288)  is  occa- 
sionally cured  by  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  natural  processes: — 
1st,  by  a change  in  the  action  of 
the  part,  by  which  granulations  are 
formed  which  are  afterwards  con- 
verted into  healthy  bone ; 2nd,  by  a 
process  of  exfoliation,  in  which  the 
■whole  of  the  dead  iiortion  of  bone  is 
thro'ira  oil  in  a layer  (hence  its  name), 
the  living  parts  effecting  the  separation 
by  ulceration,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
mortification  of  the  soft  parts;  3rd, 
by  anchylosis,  or  bony  union,  which 
is  effected  by  a new  substance  being 


throwi  out  from  each  of  two  or  more 
carious  bones ; and  this  becoming  con- 
verted into  bone,  the  whole  are  ren- 
dered stiff  and  incapable  of  motion. 
This  is  the  most  desirable  termination 
to  caries  when  it  involves  the  ends  of 
bones.  If,  therefore,  the  treatment 
which  has  been  adopted  for  the  pre- 
vious inflammation  in  the  bone,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  laid  down  at  par.  1330, 
has  not  been  successful,  it  only  remains 
to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  one  or 
other  of  the  above  three  natural  cures 
of  the  disease.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
it  is  clear  that  the  caries  has  taken 
place,  it  is  improper  to  continue  the 
lowering  treatment  which  has  hitherto 
been  practised,  because  it  impedes  the 
natural  methods  which  are  necessary 
to  effect  the  removal  of  the  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  the  inflammation. 
Mercury  is  especially  opposed  to  the 
cure  of  caries,  as  also  is  iodine  in  its 
raw  state;  but  the  iodides  of  potassium, 
or  iron,  which  may  to  a certain  extent 
be  considered  as  tonics,  will  sometimes- 
a.«sist  the  progress  of  the  cure.  In 
many  situations  the  surgeon  will  be 
able  to  eflect  the  rapid  removal  of 
these  dead  portions  of  bone,  either  by 
the  knife  or  by  strong  caustics;  but 
these  measures  are  beyond  our  con- 
sideration here.  In  all  cases  rest  is 
indispensable,  whether  exfoliation  or 
anchylosis  m.ay  be  the  process  to  bo 
established;  but,  if  the  latter  is  selected, 
then  the  more  perfect  the  quietude  of 
the  joint  the  more  probable  will  be 
the  bony  union,  which  must  be  strong 
and  firm  to  be  of  much  use.  (See 
Scrcfiila). 

1384.  Necro.sjs  (page  94)  can  only 
be  treated  with  any  advantage  by 
aiding  nature  in  separating  the  seques- 
trum. Besides  supporting  the  strength, 
which  is  severely  taxed,  and  which 
can  scarcely  be  too  much  nourished 
short  of  over-stimulation,  the  only 
thing  to  bo  done  is  to  remove  it  by 
an  operation ; but  ns  this  is  a most 
difficult  and  severe  one,  it.must  neces- 
sarily be  avoided  by  the  domestic 
surgeon,  and  ns  there  is  here  always 
time  fo  obtain  proper  medical  a.<«ist- 
ance,  it  is  utterly  useless  to  enter  upon 
the  subject. 
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Sect.  2. — Treatsfent  of  Fractured 
Bones. 

Bdb-Sect.  a. — Fractore-App.,aratds 
AND  ITS  Application. 


1335.  From  the  description  of 
THE  cure  of  filvctures  Set  up  by 
nature,  as  given  at  page  94,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  principle  in  every 
case  is  to  apply  some  temporary  sub- 
stitute for  the  broken  bone,  which 
shall  keep  its  two  portions  close  to- 
gether until  the  callus  there  spoken 
of  shall  have  become  hard  and  firm, 
when  it  may  gradually  be  tvithdrawn. 
This  substitute  is  composed  of  what 
are  called  spUnts,  wliicli  are  thin  layers 
of  some  firm  material  applied  to  the 
surface  of  tlie  limb,  and  kept  there  by 
tapes  or  bandages  around  them.  In 
fact,  it  is  a temporary  conversion  of 
the  patient’s  leg  or  arm  into  a crab’s 
claw,  in  which  animal,  as  in  all  the 
Crustacea,  the  solid  material  is  external 
to  the  body.  There  are  various  kinds 
of  splints  used  by  the  surgeon ; but  as 
it  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  any  one 
would  undertake  the  management  of  a 
fracture,  except  at  a distance  from  all 
surgical  aid,  where  ho  would  only  be 
able  to  obtain  the^most  simple  kind  of 
splint,  namely,  one  of  tbin  wood,  the 
description  here  will  be  confined  to 
the  management  of  fracture  by  this 
means  alone,  together  with  common 
pads  and  bandages,  which  arc  always 
procurable. 


1336.  Wooden  Splints  are  easily 
made  by  any  person  possessed  of  the 
most  common  carpenter’s  tools,  though 
a convex  plane  is  desirable,  in  order  to 
hollow  out  the.inteHor,  if  possible; 
but  if  this  is^not  to  be  obtained,  a 
gouge  will  scrye  tlio  purpose  sufiiciently 
well,  as  the  hollow  is  very  trifling,  and 
a piece  of  broken  glass  and  sand-paper 
will  take  off  all  the  slight  projections  left 
by  an  Inferior  workman.  For  nearly 
all  the  fractures  which  occur,  a set  of 
straight  splints  which  reach  from  joint 
to  joint  will  suffice,  but  for  the  thigh 
a long  one,  extending  from  the  waist 
to  below  the  ankle,  should  bo  used ; 
and  for  the  leg  proper,  we  must  have 
one  in  which  an  ankle-piece  is  added. 
If,  therefore,  unfortunately,  an  unpro- 


fessional person  has  to  undertake  the 
task,  he  must  set  to  work  to  make  or 
procure  a certain  number  of  these 
splints  wliioh  will  vary  with  each  frac- 
ture, as  presently  to  be  described,  not 
only  in  length  but  in  breadth,  and 
also  in  the  depth  of  the  hollow.  It  is 
better  to  make  them  at  first  long 
enough  to  reach  a little  over  the  joint, 
and  then  each  may  be  easily  cut  to  the 
proper  length,  as  it  is  adapted.  There 
is  considerable  art  in  making  a leg- 
splint  for  the  outside,  as  it  should  have 
an  angle  to  fit  the  ankle,  where  a hole, 
also,  should  be  chambered,  as  will  be 
shown  under  the  head  of  Fracture  of  the 
Leg.  This  angle,  unless  it  is  made  of  a 
very  tough  wood,  will  be  sure  to  break 
if  it  is  not  covered  with  canvas  glued 
to  it,  and  if  made  of  deal,  it  should 
always  be  so  guarded. 

1337.  When  the  proper  Splints 
are  obtained,  the  next  thing  is  to 
pad  them,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the 
soft  parts  w'hich  cover  tho  ends  of  the 
bones  where  their  pressure  is  especially 
made.  For  this  purpose  wadding  or 
tow  must  be  employed,  or  some  similar 
soft  material.  A jiiece  of  linen  or 
calico,  about  three  times  as  broad  as 
the  splint  and  a few  inches  longer, 
should  be  prepared ; then  laying  it  by 
the  side  of  the  splint,  a quantity  of  the 
wadding,  cotton,  or  tow  is  placed  upon 
it,  of  such  a thickness  and  size  as  to 
form  a pad  a little  larger  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  about  half-an-inch  thick. 
Afterwards  cover  it  over  with  the 
calico,  and  turning  in  the  ends  and 
sides,  they  are  lightly  tacked  in  tlicir 
places  and  the  worst  side  laid  upon  tho 
splint,  leaving  a smooth  and  soft  sur- 
face for  the  skin,  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 

1338.  Tapes,  or  a Bandage,  are 
also  wanted,  and  then  the  apparatus  is 
complete.  The  tapes  are  used  double, 
and  are  generally  applied  at  each  end 
of  tho  splints,  .and  also  in  the  middle. 
In  doubling  the  tape,  there  is,  of  course, 
a loop  at  one  end,  through  which,  after 
encircling  the  limb,  one  of  the  other 
ends  is  passed,  and  then  drawing  it 
tight,  the  other  is  tied  to  it  with  a bow- 
knot  in  tho  usual  way — tho  n.^sistant 
holding  the  splints  firmly  in  their  places 
wldle  tills  is  being  done.  If  a bandage 
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Is  used,  it  is  applied  in  the  same  way 
ns  described  at  page  206. 

1339.  If  Cold  Lotions  are  required 
to  keep  down  inflammation,  they  are 
used  between  the  splints,  and  generally 
consist  of  the  ordinary  evaporating  lo- 
tion, as  follows,  or  plain  water,  as  cold 
as  it  can  be  procured,  will  answer  nearly 
as  well : — 

Take  of  Liquor  of  acetate  of  lead,  5iss. 

Vinegar,  Jiss. 

Spirit  of  w’ine,  or  gin,  or 
brandy,  5j. 

“Water,  ?ixss. 

Mix,  and  form  a lotion. 

Sub-Sect.  B. — General  Ppjnciples 
OF  Treatment. 

1340.  In  treating  a Fracture, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  detect 
Its  nature  as  far  as  possible,  which  cau 
be  eficoted  by  examining  the  limb  ctire- 
fully. 

1341.  The  Symptoms  by  which  a 
fracture  is  distinguished  from  other 
accidents  are — 1st,  an  obvious  dtfor- 
mity ; 2nd,  an  unnahiral  mobility  by 
external  means,  at  the  same  time  ac- 
companied by  total  loss  of  motion  at 
the  will  of  the  patient ; 3rd,  a crepitus, 
or  peculiar  grating  sound,  sensible  to 
touch  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  which  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  if  once  heard, 
though  sometimes  simulated  by  other 
diseases ; 4th,  pain  on  moving  the  limb, 
varying  a good  deal  in  amount  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

(a)  The  dtformity  is  almost  always 
apparent,  and  of  itself  is  sufficient  to 
inform  a practised  eye  of  the  nature 
of  the  accident  in  many  cases.  Thus, 
supposing  the  thigh  to  be  broken, 
there  is  always  a loss  of  the  peculiar 
outline  natural  to  that  part;  and  if 
the  patient  is  on  his  back,  and  the 
foot  is  looked  at,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  toes  do  not  assume  the  same 
position  as  in  the  other  foot,  but  fall 
inwards  or  outwards,  generally  the 
latter,  in  a most  unnatural  and  painful 
position.  So,  also,  in  a fracture  of 
both  bones  of  the  leg,  the  toes  will 
deviate  from  their  usual  position  ; but 
hero  the  tibia  iS  so  near  the  surface 
that  there  ia  sure  to  be  an  angular 


break  in  the  line  of  the  shin,  which 
shows  the  point  at  which  it  is  broken. 
In  some  obscure  fractures  there  is 
certainly  very  little  deformity — such  as 
those  of  the  spine,  ribs,  or  pelvis ; or, 
sometimes,intheleg  and  arm,  when  one 
bone  only  is  broken  ; and  in  the  thigh, 
when  the  fracture  is  high  up,  and  close 
to  the  joint — but  even  here,  on  a carefhl 
examination,  the  change  of  appearance 
is  detected  by  an  observant  eye. 

(6)  The  unnatural  mobility  is  very 
evident,  where  there  is  only  one  bone, 
or  when  both  are  broken  where  there 
are  two,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
hmb  may  be  made  to  assume  almost 
any  position,  if  the  pain  which  the 
attempt  gives  does  not  debar  its  being 
persisted  in,  which  of  course  it  always 
will  from  motives  of  humanity,  as 
well  ns  from  the  ill  consequences  which 
are  its  result.  The  loss  of  pmoer  by 
the  patient  is  also  evident  enough,  as  it 
is  generally  perfect  and  entire  in  acci- 
dents to  the  limbs,  and  is  very  con- 
siderable in  severe  fractures  of  the 
bones  of  the  trunk.  No  man  can  stand 
with  a broken  thigh,  or  leg,  if  both 
bones  are  gone,  or  lift  *his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  if  the  arm  is  broken,  or  if  the 
fore-arm  has  suffered  a fracture  of 
both  its  bones.  A partial  fracture  will 
sometimes  allow  of  some  use  of  the 
limb,  but  only  with  great  pain;  and 
it  therefore  is  seldom  attempted,  except- 
ing under  most  exciting  circumstances. 

(c)  The  crepitus  is  so  marked  a symp- 
tom of  fracture,  that  the  surgeon  who 
heai-s  it  is  able  to  announce  with  cer- 
tainty that  a bone  is  broken.  The 
sound  can  only  be  compared  to  a grat- 
ing of  two  rough  surfaces;  and,  un- 
less there  is  old  inflammation  of  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  round  a joint, 
there  is  no  sound  that  can  well  be  mis- 
taken for  it,  and  even  that  is  easily 
distinguished  by  a practised  ear.  Some- 
times, when  air  is  forced  into  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  there  is  a crackly 
sound  called  “crepitation;”  but  it  is 
very  Uttle  like  the  crepitus  of  fracture, 
and  so  seldom  happens  in  doubtful 
cases,  that  it  may  be  dismissed  from 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  In  order  to 
produce  the  crepitus,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  move  the  bones  so  as  to 
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rub  their  broken  surfaces  together,  and 
for  this  reason,  if  they  over-lap  one 
another  much,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
give  rise  to  the  sound. 

(<y  The  amount  of  pain  depends  so 
much  upon  the  violence  employed  to 
produce  the  fracture,  and  upon  its 
direction,  as  well  as  upon  many  other 
circumstances,  that  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
lied on  at  all  as  a guide  in  fracture. 
Sometimes  very  little  is  felt,  while  at 
others  it  is  most  extreme,  as  in  fracture 
of  the  ribs,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  parts  quiet,  and  in  which 
every  inspiration,  even  of  the  most 
gentle  kind,  is  often  excruciating, 
while  cough  is  agony  to  the  patient. 

1342.  The  Mode  of  Union  is  briefly 
described  at  page  94,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  allude  to  the  period 
which  is  occupied  in  the  formation  of 
the  callus  in  the  adult.  In  children 
the  time  is  much  shorter,  and  in  old 
people  longer,  so  that  the  time  here 
given  must  be  taken  as  the  average 
only. 

(ft)  In  the  first  week  or  ten  days  blood 
is  thrown  out  around  the  fractured 
ends  of  the  bone,  but  no  callus  is  yet 
formed,  and  therefore  excessive  quie- 
tude is  not  so  important,  nor  need  the 
limb  be  “ set,”  if  it  is  an  object  to  post- 
pone that  operation. 

(6)  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
weeks,  callus  is  thrown  out,  but  is  stUi 
soft,  and  of  a cartilaginous  or  gristly 
consistence,  so  that  it  will  allow  of 
being  bent.  For  this  reason  slight 
movements  of  the  limb  are  not  fatal 
to  perfect  union,  so  long  as  the  parts 
are  not  rubbed  laterally  on  each  other. 

(c)  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  weeks 
(and  sometimes  also  the  seventh  in 
very  weakly  or  old  people)  are  em- 
ployed in  converting  the  external  part 
of  the  callus  into  bone  itself,  while 
the  new  matter  actually  Interposing 
between  the  broken  ends,  assumes  the 
character  of  flbro-cartilage. 

(d)  Between  the  end  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  week  and  the  sixth  month,  this 
flbro-cartilage  becomes  bone. 

(e)  During  the  next  six  months,  the 
cnltus,  thrown  out  beyond  the  level  of  i 
the  original  bone,  which  is  called  the  ! 

provisional  callus,"  is  absorbed,  and  j 
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the  bone  assumes  its  original  shape  if 
well  set — that  is  to  say,  if  the  ends 
have  been  thoroughly  in  apposition. 

1343.  If  the  Fkacture  is  Com- 
FOUND,  the  wound  of  the  skin  must 
be  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  other 
wounds  (see  page  395),  according  to 
its  nature,  taking  care  to  remove  the 
splints  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming soiled  with  the  discharge,  by 
using  gutta  percha  or  india-rubber 
material  in  some  shape,  or  oiled  silk 
if  they  cannot  be  procured.  As  soon 
as  the  wound  is  healed,  the  fracture 
must  be  considered  a simple  one,  and 
treated  accordingly. 

1344.  If  the  Inflammation  at- 
tending ON  THE  Wound  runs  very 
HIGH,  the  ordinary  treatment  for  that 
condition  must  be  adopted;  but  it 
must  not  be  continued  long,  or  it  will 
stop  the  formation  of  callus,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  union  of  the  bones. 
Indeed,  in  cases  where  there  is  much 
discharge  of  pus  from  the  wound,  it  is 
often  requisite  to  give  wine  and  other 
stimulants,  in  order  to  support  the 
strength,  so  as  to  encourage,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  callus. 

Sub-Sect.  C. — Treatment  of  Spe- 
cial Fractures. 

1345.  Fracture  of  the  Fingers 
merely  requires  a thin  and  smooth 
piece  of  deal  to  be  applied  on  the 
upper  and  lower  sides,  after  employing 
extension,  and  then  a b.andage  being 
put  on  with  a tolerable  degree  of 
tightness,  the  whole  must  be  kept  on 
for  about  a month  or  five  weeks. 

1346.  Fracture  of  the  Meta- 
carpal Bones  (which  are  those  inter- 
vening between  the  wrist  and  the 
fingers)  should  be  treated  by  applying 
a large  and  solid,  but  soft,  ball  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  then  bandaging 
the  fingers  and  thumb  over  it,  and 
keeping  them  in  this  position  for  about 
a month  or  five  weeks.  If  the  hand 
is  placed  fiat  on  a splint,  these  bones 
lose  their  natural  ai-ch,  which  is  well 
preserved  by  the  above  mode. 

I 134  7.  Fracture  OF  THE  Bones  op 

I THE  I ore-arm  requires  for  its  proper 
j management  two  splints — one  for  the 
2 P 
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inside,  and  the  other  for  the  outside. 
The  former  siiouid  reach  from  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  The  latter  extends  from  a 
little  above  the  elbow  to  the  middle 
of  the  hand,  and  both  should  be  well 
padded  as  described  at  1337.  AVhen 
these  are  ready,  together  with  a long 
and  narrow  calico  bandage,  the  operator 
proceeds  as  follows,  varying  his  plans 
a little  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury,  which  may  be  a fractiu-e  of  the 
ulna  only,  or  of  the  radius  only,  or  of 
ioth  of  these  hones. 

(а)  If  the  ulna  only  is  broken,  the 
general  outline  of  the  arm  is  not  much 
disturbed,  inasmuch  as  the  radius  is 
the  one  to  ivhich  the  wrist-bones  are 

; chiefly  articulated.  It  may  be  broken 
I in  any  part  of  its  length,  or  it  may 
[ have  tlie  elbow  process  (olecranon) 
only  broken  off  by  a fall  upon  it ; or, 
again,  its  coronoUl  process  may  be 
fractured.  But,  supposing  the  ordinary 
fracture  of  the  ulna  in  the  middle  of 
the  fore-arm  to  be  the  accident  which 
is  to  be  treated,  the  plan  is  to  bend 
the  elbow  and  place  the  thumb  up- 
wards, and  the  little  finger  down- 
wards i then  making  a little  extension, 

! the  splints  are  applied  and  bandaged 
pretty  firmly,  taking  care  to  raise  the 
whole  hand  as  much  as  possible  so  as 
to  make  an  angle  with  the  fore-arm,  as 
by  this  plan  the  ulna  is  dra^NH /roro  the 
radius,  the  contrary  to  which  has  a- 
tendency  to  take  place.^ 

(б)  Jn  fracture  of  the  radius  only,  the 
same  method  is  adopted,  except  that 
the  hand  is  depressed  instead  of  being 
raised,  the  object  being  the  same  ns 
before — that  is,  to  separate  the  two 
bones  which  are  drawn  together  by  a 
particular  muscle  near  the  wrist. 

(c)  When  both  bones  are  fractured, 
rather  more  care  is  required  in  getting 
the  bones  into  proper  apposition — that 
is  to  say,  in  “ setting”  them,  which  is 
effected  by  a little  continued  extension 
and  manipulation.  After  this  is  done, 
the  splints  are  put  on  as  before,  the  hand 
being  firmly  bandaged  to  the  long  splint, 
in  a right  lino  with  the  axis  of  the 
arm,  that  is,  neither  raised  or  depressed. 

id)  Whc7i  the  olecranon  is  fractured, 
tlic  point  of  the  elbow  is  no  longer  in 


its  usual  situation,  since  that  portion  of 
bone  is  broken  off  and  dra^vn  upwards 
from  the  joint  (as  shown  in.  fig.  I). 
The  power  of  extending  th'c  arm  is 
nearly  lost,  as  it  is  here  that  the  large 
extensor  is  attached.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  diagnostic 
sign  of  “ crepitus,”  and  miless  the  arm 
is  forcibly  straightened,  and  the  bony 
lump  is  pressed  dowTiwards  which  is 
felt  above  the  elbow  and  behind  the 
arm,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  at  all. 
Bony  union  is  very  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  that  by  a ligamentous  band  will 
be  the  most  probable  means  of  repair- 
ing the  injury.  The  treatment  cofisists 
in  first  of  all  relieving  the  inflammation 
by  keeping  the  arm  straight,  or  nearly 
so,  and  using  cold  lotions  externally, 
as  well  as  low  diet  and  febrifuges  inter- 
nally. Then,  as  soon  as  the  parts  have 
become  quite  cold  and  free  from  inflam- 
mation so  as  to  bear  pressure  with 
impunity,  a long  splint  is  attached  to 
the  inside  of  the  arm  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  hand,  and  it  is  bandaged  in  a 
straight  position ; while  at  the  same 
time  some  slight  pressure  is  made  in  a 
downward  direction  upon  the  broken 
bone  itself,  so  as  to  coax  it  into  jts 
place,  or  as  near  it  as  can  be  effected 
by  such  means.  An  experienced  sur- 
geon will  be  able  to  do  more  than  this ; 
but  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  and 
the  domestic  operator  had  better  con- 
tent himself  with  the  plan  I have 
described,  taking  everj’thing  off  in  a 
month,  and  using  gentle  passive  mo- 
tion of  the  joint. 

(e)  If  the  coronoid  process  is  broken 
off,  the  fore-arm  must  be  kept  as  much 
bent  as  possible,  by  bandaging  it  to 
the  arm  in  that  position,  and  in  the 
course  of  a month  slight  motion  may 
be  allowed,  with  great  care  to  avoid 
any  violent  exertion. 

1348.  Fuacture  of  the  UrPEB 
Aku-bone,  in  a largo  proportion  of 
cases,  takes  place  in  its  shaft ; but  now 
and  then  its  two  extremities  arc  broken, 
the  injury  being  called  fracture  qf  the 
neck  qf  the  humerus,  when  the  upper 
portion  or  head  of  the  bone  is  broken 
off,  and  fracture  qf  the  condyles  when 
the  lower  end  is  the  position  of  the 
injury.  These  are  still  further  sub- 
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divided  by  surgeons,  but  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes  it  will  bo  sutBcient  to 
oonsidcr  the  above  three  kinds.  The 
appai'atus  for  retaining  the  bones  in 
their  places  will  consist  of  ordinary 
splints,  when  the  bone  is  broken  in  its 
middle ; but  when  either  of  the  ex- 
tremities is  broken  off,  some  further 
means  must  be  adopted,  so  as  to  keep 
the  joints  at  rest,  inasmuch  ns  without 
tills  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  pro- 
cure union  of  the  fragment  to  the  shaft 
of  the  bone. 

(a)  In  fracture  of  the  middle  of  the 
upper  arm-bone,  or  of  any  part  of  it, 
excepting  about  an  inch  and  a-half  to 
two  inches  from  the  extremities,  the 
injury  is  easily  detected  by  the  exces- 
sive mobility  of  the.arm  at  the  seat  of 
fracture,  while  the  elbow  is  incapable 
of  being  raised.  Cre2>Hu3  is  easily  heard 
on  rubbing  the  fragments  together,  and 
in  general  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone 
may  be  readily  felt.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  applying  two  wooden  splints, 
one  before  and  the  other  behind  the 
arm,  and  retaining  them  hi  their 
places,  either  by  the  buckle-tapes,  or 
by  tapes  as  described  at  page  431,  and 
over  all  a bandage.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  set  the  bones  first  of  all, 
which  is  done  by  making  a little  ex- 
tension, and  adapting  the  ends  in  the 
usual  way.  If  the  arm  is  vei’y  large 
and  muscular,  four  splints  will  be  re- 
quired, in  order  to  embrace  it  fully 
and  keep  it  in  position. 

(t«)  There  are  several  different  frac- 
tures of  the  condyles,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  symptoms  peculiar  to 
each,  but  the  ordinary  operator  can 
BCiircely  bo  expected  to  make  them 
out ; and,  if  ho  cannot  do  this,  it  is 
of  no  use  to  give  him  the  treatment 
proper  to  them.  In  any  case  there  is 
crepitus  near  the  joint,  whUe  the  bones 
of  the  fore-arm  are  felt  to  bo  sound ; 
and  there  is  in  complete  fracture  an 
unnatural  mobility  above  the  elbow 
together  with  a hollow  behind  and 
above  it.  The  treatment  must  be  such 
as  will  best  apply  to  any  of  these  cases, 
eonsisting  in  bending  the  elbow  to  a 
eonsidcrable  angle,  and  keeping  it 
there  by  means  of  angle-splints  made 
of  milVboard  or  of  gutta  pcrcha,  the 


former  being  cut  out  of  old  or  new 
mill-board,  for  which  purpose  an  old 
folio  book-cover  will  answer  well.  After 
being  cut  of  the  proper  shape,  either 
of  them  must  be  softened  by  hot 
water,  and  being  applied  in  that  state, 
and  retained  by  a bandage,  the  arm  is 
kept  quiet  until  the  matcri^sets;  after 
which  it  may  be  put  into  a sling,  and 
must  be  kept  in  this  for  at  least  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  Prior  to  its 
being  “ put  up”  in  tlxis  way,  the  in- 
fiammation  incidental  to  this  accident 
must  be  allayed  by  evaporating  lotions, 
&o.  (see  par.  1339). 

(c)  Fractiereof  the  upper  endofthearm- 
bone  may  occur  in  those  places  which 
are  specially  described  by  surgeons  as 
the  surgical  neck,  the  anatomical  neck, 
and  just  below  the  tuberosities  and 
above  the  insertion  of  the  pectoroi 
muscle.  In  the  first  two  cases  the 
sjmptoms  are  very  much  like  those  of 
dislocation  of  the  shoulder  into  the 
arm-pit  (see  page  422);  and  the  treat- 
ment must  be  of  the  same  kind  in  all, 
consisting  in  drawing  down  the  shaft 
of  the  arm-bone,  and  pushing  up  its 
head  by  means  of  a pad  in  the  arm- 
Pif-.  The  parts  are  retained  in  this 
position  by  fixing  the  arm  to  the 
chest  by  means  of  a splint  on  its  out- 
side, and  a bandage  encircling  both, 
as  well  as  the  fore-arm,  to  prevent  its 
swelling.  {See  fig.  2 oi  Fractures.) 

1349.  TnESHOui.DEn-BLADE.is liable 
to  fracture,  which  is  caused  by  severe 
falls  or  blows.  The  most  common  per- 
haps is  fracture  of  its  neck,  which  is 
diilicult  to  distinguish  from  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  arm-bone,  and  like  that 
accident  may  also  be  confounded  with 
dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  from  which 
the  symptoms,  detailed  at  page  423, 
may  serv'e  to  distinguish  it.  The  only 
available  treatment  must,  in  any  case, 
consist  of  a similar  confinement  of  the 
arm  to  that  ordered  in  the  last  accident 
excepting  that  it  must  be  supported 
and  not  drawn  do^vn  ; but  if  the  pro- 
cesses, called  the  acromion  and  cora- 
coid  processes,  are  broken  oif,  different 
management  is  required,  though,  as 
these  are  rather  rare,  and  also  diflioult 
to  treat,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
allude  to  them  further 
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1350.  Fracture  of  the  Collar- 
bone is  one  of  tbe  most  common  of 
all  those  happening  to  the  skeleton, 
especially  in  children,  in  whom  a fall 
off  a chair  or  do^vn  stairs  is  Tory  likely 
to  produce  it.  It  is  known  by  the 
powerless  position  of  the  arm,  which 
cannot  be  raised  to  the  head,  by  the 
point  of  the  injured  shoulder  being 
nearer  the  middle  line  of  the  body 
than  the  corresponding  one,  and  by 
the  swelling  seen  and  felt  in  some  part 
of  the  bone,  which  lies  very  super- 
ficially beneath  the  skin.  On  moving 
the  arm,  and  holding  the  hand  on  the 
Bevelling,  a crepitus  may  generally  be 
heard  or  felt,  but  always  the  two  parts 
of  the  bone  may  be  seen  to  move  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  The  most 
usual  situation  and  form  of  this  fracture 
are  slio^vn  at  fig.  3 a,  in  which  the 
bijken  bone  is  drawn,  with  its  two 
parts  slightly  separated;  but  it  may 
occur  in  various  ways,  as,  for  instance, 
in  two  places  in  the  middle  instead  of 
one,  or  at  the  middle  as  well  as  the  outer 
end,  or  at  the  outer  end  only,  or  at  the 
inner  end  only ; and  as  these  fractures 
require  somewhat  different  treatment, 
each  will  here  be  alluded  to.  In  any 
case  but  the  first,  a long  bandage  is 
required  so  as  to  go  round  both  the 
shoulders,  and  cross  at  the  back  in  the 
form  of  a figure  of  8 ; and,  in  addition, 
some  soft  material,  such  as  cotton,  tow, 
or  wool,  is  wanted  to  serve  as  a pad 
in  the  arm-pit,  where  it  performs  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  the  ban- 
dage from  cutting,  and  of  acting  as  a 
fulcrum,  to  w'hich  the  arm  serves  as  a 
lever  when  fixed  to  the  side,  and  then 
draws  out  the  collar-bone  from  the 
chest. 

(g)  When  the  hone  is  broken  exter- 
nally to  the  point  where  it  is  attached  to 
the  coracoid  process  by  ligaments  (see 
fig.  3 6),  little  need  be  done,  as  there 
is  scarcely  any  displacement  of  the 
fractured  portions,  and  a sling  for  the 
arm  is  all  that  is  required. 

(6)  Jf  the  fracture  is  in  any  other 
part  of  the  hone,  provided  it  is  internal 
to  the  attachment  to  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, the  arm  falls  down,  and  is  also 
drawn  inwards,  so  as  to  exhibit  all  the 
symptoms  enumerated  above,  with  the 


seat  of  the  fracture  plainly  indicated 
by  a swelling  imder  the  skin.  The 
treatment  consists  in  first  placing  a 
large  pad  of  cotton,  tow,  or  wool 
in  each  arm-pit,  then  drawing  both 
shoulders-  well  back,  by  applying  -a 
hand  to  each,  with  some  force,  while 
the  knee  is  pressed  between  them 
against  the  back,  the  bandage  is  put 
on,  as  shown  at  fig.  3 c.  This,  how- 
ever, only  serves  partially  to  restore 
the  hones  to  their  places,  for  in  an 
oblique  fracture,  as  shomi  at  fig.  3 a, 
the  two  ends  overlap,  unless  something 
more  is  done.  In  order  to  effect  thb, 
the  arm  is  firmly  bandaged  to  tha 
chest  in  the  same  way  as  shown  in 
fig.  2,  the  pad  in  the  arm-pit  sdbving 
as  a fulcrum  hy  means  of  which  and 
the  long  lever  afforded  by  the  arm 
below,  the  upper  jiart  with  the  shoulder 
and  the  outer  half  of  the  collar-bone 
are  drawn  away  from  the  centre  of 
the  body.  Lastly,  it  is  kept  up  by 
means  either  of  a sling  in  the  ordinary 
way,  or  of  a bandage  applied  on  the 
same  principle. 

1351.  When  the  bones  op  the 
TOES  are  hroken,  they  merely  require 
rest  to  re-unite.  The  accident  is  only 
occasioned  by  such  crushing  mechanic^ 
injuries  as  are  sure  to  bruise  and  in- 
flame the  soft  parts,  which,  therefore, 
require  cold  lotions  and  rest,  &c., 
serving  the  double  purpose  also  of 
restoring  the  fractured  bones  at  the 
same  time. 

1352.  The  bones  of  the  leg,  like 
those  of  the  fore-arm,  are  two,  and 
may  either  be  broken  separately,  or 
both  may  suffer  injury.  If  one  is 
entire,  there  is  much  less  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  leg  in  position  as  it  acts 
as  a splint,  and  there  being  no  prona- 
tion and  supination  as  in  the  fore-arm, 
the  difficulty  is  by  so  much  diminished. 
In  all  cases,  however,  conflnement  to 
bed  is  required,  ns  the  weight  of  tha 
body  is  sure  to  cause  displacement; 
and  even  the  instinctive  muscular 
action  called  into  play  in  attempting 
to  assist  in  getting  out  of  bed  is  suffi- 
cient to  impede  the  proper  formation 
of  the  callus.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
managing  a fracture  of  this  part  of  the 
body  consists  in  avoiding  on  angle  at 
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the  point  of  fracture  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  second  of  preventing  ever- 
sion of  the  foot.  Both  of  these  objects 
are  gained  by  the  very  simple  apparatus 
invented  by  Mr.  Liston,  which  con- 
sists of  two  portions  of  sheet-iron, 
united  together  at  any  angle  by  a rod 
capable  of  being  extended  and  con- 
tracted, and  the  lower  one  furnished 
with  a foot-piece,  which  may  be  shifted 
by  a thumb-screw  in  a slide,  and  to 
which  the  foot  is  securely  bandaged. 
If,  therefore,  this  apparatus  can  be 
obtained,  it  should  always  be  used, 
but  if  not,  the  ordinary  leg-sphnts 
must  be  employed?  or  the  straight  one" 
as  shown  in  Jig.  4 (in  which  (a)  shows 
Mr.  Liston’s  apparatus,  (6)  the  ordinary 
splints,  and  (c)  the  straight  spUnt.) 

(a)  III  fractures  qf  both  bones  (which 
occur  in  one-half  the  number  of  broken 
legs),  the  symptoms  are  a change  in  the 
shape  and  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
leg,  accompanied  by  pain  and  crepitus 
OB  examination,  or  on  attempting  to 
move  it.  On  drawing  the  fingers  along 
the  shin,  a projection  or  depression  is 
observed  in  its  course  corresponding 
with  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  the  foot 
may  readily  be  lifted  without  moving 
the  upper  part  of  the  leg;  while,  if 
left  to  itself,  it  falls  below  its  proper 
position  with  the  toes  generally  turned 
outwards. 


(6)  }Vhen  the  tibia  only  is  fractured, 
the  fibula  acting  as  a splint  prevents 
any  shortening  and  to  a certain  ex- 
tent displacement  ; but  if  the  leg  is 
carefully  examined,  a crepitus  will  be 
felt,  and  the  seat  of  fracture  may  be 
discovered  by  tracing  the  shin  along 
its  course,  when  there  will  appear  at 
some  part  a prominence  or  depression. 

(o)  The  fibula  can  only  be  fractured 
in  its  upper  part  by  some  blow  upon  it, 
or  by  a wheel  passing  over  it,  and  the 
fracture  is  even  then  very  difficult  of 
detection,  from  the  bone  being  covered 
by  muscles ; but  in  the  lower  end  it  is 
often  broken,  either  by  violence  applied 
directly  to  it,  or  through  the  foot,  as 
"Pon  that  part,  when  a dislo- 
cation ^urs,  accompanied  with  fVac- 
generally  taking 

TTor  joint. 

Here  the  broken  parts  arc  readily  felt, 


because  they  are  only  covered  by  skin, 
and  although  there  is  often  great  swel- 
ling, the  nature  of  the  injury  is  to  be 
made  out  by  a careful  examination. 

id)  The  treatment  when  lAston's  splint 
is  at  hand  consists  in  first  setting  the 
bones  by  a little  extension,  and  lifting 
or  depressing  the  foot,  as  may  be  .re- 
quired; then,  having  placed  a jSad 
on  each  of  the  portions  of  which  the 
apparatus  is  composed — viz.,  the  thigh, 
and  leg-pieces,  and  the  foot-board — the 
leg  is  carefully  placed  in  it,  and 
bandaged  as  shown  at  fig.  5 a.  In 
this  apparatus  as  usually  made,  the 
foot  has  nothing  to  prevent  its  slipping 
dovvn  off  the  foot-board,  by  which  an 
angle  is  produced  at  the  seat  of  fracture, 
and  great  deformity  results.  To  avoid 
this,  a heel-piece  of  leather  should  be 
nailed  on,  as  shown  at  fig.  4,  and  this 
should . be'  well  padded,  to  prevent  its 
causing  a sore  by  long-continued  pres- 
sure. If  there  is  much  swelling,  it  is 
better  to  let  the  leg  lie  in  this  appa- 
ratus -without  bandaging  it,  except  the 
foot  to  the  foot-board  for  some  days, 
using  cold  lotions  until  the  inflammation 
abates. 

(e)  Jf  the  ordinary  leg-splmts  are  to 
be  used,  they  must  be  applied  as  nicely 
and  carefully  as  possible  after  setting 
the  leg,  in  the  same  way  as  directed 
above.  The  angular  splint  adapted  to 
the  ankle  is  only  necessary  where  both 
bones  are  broken,  and  should  then  be 
applied  to  the  outside  of  the  leg  with 
tlje  hole  in  it,  as  shown  at  fig.  4 &, 
corresponding  with  the  projection  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  fibula. 

if)  When  a straight  splint  is  to  be 
used,  as  showm  at  fig.  4 c,  its  length 
should  be  such  as  to  extend  from  the 
knee  to  four  inches  beyond  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  with  a breadth  of  three 
inches  and  a thickness  of  about  half 
an  inch.  This  may  be  made  out  of  any 
piece  of  half-inch  timber  (either  deal 
or  any  other  kind  of  wood,  but  the 
lighter  the  better)  by  any  carpenter,  or 
with  the  aid  of  any  ordinary  tool-chest. 
Besides  this,  there  must  bo  a pad, 
thicker  at  the  lower  end  so  as  to  allow 
for  the  diminution  of  size  in  the  leg, 
and  a long  roller.  Then  taking  this 
splint  -ndth  its  pad,  it  is  applied  to  that 
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gitle  of  the  leg  from  which  the  foot 
has  a tendency  to  turn,  by  bandag- 
ing it  with  the  roller  in  the  manner 
shomi  6 b.  taking  care  to  bring 
the  bandage  from  the  instep  do\vn 
through  the  notches  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  splint  on  each  occasion  of 
making  the  turns  there.  Then  having 
finished  the  application  of  the  ban- 
dage in  the  lower  half,  a broad  piece 
of  bandage  or  tape  is  passed  round  the 
leg  just  below  the  knee,  and  through 
the  holes  in  the  splint,  where  it  is 
firmly  tied  at  the  moment  when  ex- 
tension is  being  made  by  an  assistant, 
after  which  the  bandage  is  carried 
over  all  up  to  the  knee.  In  this  way 
there  is  some  considerable  extension 
maintained ; but  as  the  bandage  gets 
loose  it  will  require  to  be  re-applied. 
This  being  a plan  which  can  always  be 
adopted  whenever  a thin  ijiece  of  board 
is  to  be  obtained,  it  is  of  great  utility  to 
the  settler  at  a distance  from  surgical 
aid. 

1353.  Fracture  of  the  Knee-cap 
is  readily  detected  on  an  examination 
of  its  surface,  when  a depression  will 
be  felt  with  a considerable  separation 
of  the  broken  fragments.  These  do 
not  unite  by  bone,  because  the  two  or 
more  portions  cannot  be  kept  in  close 
apposition,  and,  therefore,  the  union  is 
made  good  by  a ligamentous  band 
between  them.  In  order  to  facilitate 
tliis  by  proper  treatment,  the  le^  must 
bo  r.aiscd  with  a straight  knee  above 
the  level  of  the  hip,  so  as  to  relax  the 
strong  muscles  of  the  thigh  which  are 
attached  above  to  the  pelvis,  aud 
below  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  knee- 
cap. 'When  this  is  done,  by  placing  a 
long  splint  behind  the  knee,  and  reach- 
ing from  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
to  the  foot  (or  Liston’s  apparatus 
straightened  will  do  remarkably  well  if 
at  hand),  a bandage  is  applied  tolerably 
tight  above  and  below  the  knee  over 
two  long  pieces  of  calico  laid  one  on 
each  side,  and  then  the  ends  of  these  are 
tied  tightly  together,  so  as  to  bring  the 
two  portions  of  the  bone  as  near  toge- 
ther as  possible.  The  fracture  is  a 
long  time  in  uniting,  even  with  the  in- 
tervention of  the  ligament,  and  less 
than  si.x  weeks  or  two  months  will  not 


suffice  for  the  retention  of  the  bandage. 
Of  course,  if  there  is  much  inflamma- 
tion, hero,  as  elsewhere,  the  application 
of  this  bandage  must  be  deferred  till  it 
is  relieved. 

1334.  Fracture  of  the  Thigh 
may  be  in  its  shaft,  or  just  above  the 
hnee,  or  in  its  nech,  besides  some  other 
sub-divisions  of  the  situations  in  which 
the  bone  may  be  broken,  but  which 
being  difficult  of  discovery  need  not 
occupy  our  time  and  space.  In  any 
case  the  most  simple  and  the  best 
method  of  treatment — if  such  a severe 
accident  should  of  necessity  be  en- 
trusted to  an  inexperienced  hand — is 
by  the  long  straight  siflint,  which  is 
merely  a piece  of  deal  similar  in  its 
nature  and  shape  to  that  shown  at 
jig.  4 c,  but  considerably  longer,  so  as 
to  extend  from . the  last  rib  to  four 
inches  beyond  the  foot.  It  should 
also  be  four  inches  broad  for  a full- 
sized  adult,  and  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch  thick.  TIte  method  of  appli- 
cation is  shoivn  at  ftg.  6,  and  will  be 
presently  explained. 

(a)  The  symptoms  of  a fracture  of 
the  tliigh-bone  depend  upon  the  part 
which  is  broken.  If  the  neck  is 
broken  through,  there  is  a shortening 
of  the  leg  with  eversion  of  the  foot, 
but  very  little  other  deformity  of  the 
thigh.  There  is  nearly  as  much  mobi- 
lity of  the  hip-joint  as  usual,  b)’  which 
circumstance  this  accident  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  dislocation  of  the  hip, 
in  addition  to  the  crepitus,  which, 
however,  cannot  always  be  heard. 
In  fracture  of  the  middle  qf  the  bone 
or  of  its  shaft,  the  symptoms  are  so 
conspicuous  as  to  need  scarcely  any 
remarks ; but  the  shortening  of  the 
limb  is  one  which  must  be  well  con- 
sidered, in  order  to  avoid  it  by  appro- 
priate treatment.  If  the  fracture  is 
oblique,  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  this 
is  great,  as  the  whole  of  the  muscular 
power  of  the  thigh  is  constantly 
acting  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
and  causing  one  fragment  to  slip  over, 
or  “ ride  upon”  the  other.  Indeed, 
even  in  transverse  fracture,  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  ends  in 
apposition,  as  they  lie  in  such  a mass 
of  muscles  that  one  portion  is  very 
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apt  to  slip  up  by  the  side  of  the  other, 
if  some  degree  of  extension  of  the 
limb  is  not  constantly  maintained. 
In  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
bone  or  through  the  condyles,  there  is 
not  usually  so  much  displacement,  on 
accoimt  of  their  great  breadth ; but 
tlie  broken  portion  may  readily  be  felt 
beneath  the  skin,  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  the  nature  of  the 
accident. 

(6)  In  treating  any  fracture  of  the 
thigh-bone  (excepting  where  a single 
condyle  only  is  broken  off),  the  best 
position  and  method  of  treatment  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  straight  one,  with 
the  single  splint  as  described  above ; 
but  for  all  those  who  have  had  no 
practice  in  surgical  cases,  and  are  at  a 
distance  from  a surgeon  it  is  more  p.ar- 
ticularly  desirable,  because  it  is  so 
much  more  readily  applied  than  any 
other,  and  the  splint  can  always  be 
obtained.  Its  mode  of  application  is 
as  follows,  first  taking  care  that  all 
inflammation  has  subsided  if  the  parts 
are  much  bruised  and  inflamed ; but 
here  the  difficulty  arises,  that  if  the 
bones  are  not  steadied,  there  is  so 
much  spasm  among  the  muscles  that 
the  pain  is  intense,  and  inflammation, 
instead  of  being  lessened,  is  greatly 
aggravated.  I think,  therefore,  that 
even  at  first  it  is  better  to  apply  the 
straigiit  splint ; but  it  may  be  put  on 
with  very  light  bandaging,  and  so  as 
to  accustom  the  parts  gradually  to 
bear  the  necessary  pressure.  After- 
w.ards,  when  the  inflammation  has 
^bsided,  the  splint  may  be  put  on  as 
follows Place  the  patient  on  a hard 
mattrass,  then  bandage  the  foot  evenly 
Ibom  the  toes  to  the  knee ; have  the 
splint  and  pad  lining  its  whole  length 
ready,  as  well  ns  a silk  handkerchief, 
with  a small  quantity  of  wool  rolled 
up  smoothly  in  its  centre,  thus  form- 
, f it  otherwise 

would  do,  and  preventing  its  cutting 
rte  8km  m the  “fork  of  the  legs.” 
Next  bandage  this  spUnt  to  the  foot, 
nkle,  and  leg,  taking  care  first  of  all 

i''®  P°»i‘ion  they 
are  ultimately  to  occupy,  namely 
pointing  straight  upward!  The  ban- 
fiage  is  applied  round  the  ankle  in  the 


same  way  as  for  fracture  of  the  leg. 
After  this  the  handkerchief  is  to  be 
passed  between  the  legs,  and  one  end 
behind,  the  other  before,  the  hips;  it  is 
brought  up  to  the  holes  in  the  end  of 
the  splint,  through  which  it  is  passed, 
and  tied  as  tightly  as  it  can  be  without 
shaking  or  displacing  the  fracture. 
After  which,  a short  stick  is  intro- 
duced between  it  and  the  loops,  and 
after  passing  two  or  three  turns  of  a 
bandage  round  the  waist  and  the 
siiliut,  the  latter  is  by  it  made  steady 
at  this  point,  and  then  by  twisting  the 
stick  the  handkerchief  being  shortened 
draws  down  the  end  of  the  splint, 
which  being  attached  below  to  the 
leg  through  its  • intervention  acts 
upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  thigh- 
bone, until  the  whole  thigh  is  extended 
to  its  proper  length,  which  may  be 
Imown  by  examining  the  toes  of  the 
injured  limb,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  sound  one.  Lastly,  when  this 
is  all  effected,  a short  sphnt  is  laid 
along  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  a 
roller  is  smoothly  applied  from  the 
knee  as  high  as  it  will  go  up  the  thigh, 
all  these  appearing  as  in  fig.  C.  On  the 
average,  a broken  thigh  takes  about 
six  weeks  to  become  united  so  as  to 
bear  its  own  weight  and  the  slight 
action  of  the  muscles  which  is  excited 
on  first  moving  about. 

1355.  Fractuke  of  the  Bones  op 
THE  Pelvis  only  occurs  in  very  severe 
falls  from  a height,  or  in  those  crush- 
ing accidents  when  a heavy  weight 
falls  upon,  or  passes  over,  that  part 
There  is  generally,  at  the  same  time, 
severe  injury  of  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis,  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, blood  is  almost  always  passed 
from  the  bladder,  as  well  as  very  often 
from  the  bowels.  The  deformity  is 
often  slight,  and  unless  crepitus  can 
be  felt,  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  the 
nature  of  the  mischief.  In  such  cases 
perfect  rest  is  all  that  can  be  done  to 
^sist  Mtoe  in  repairing  the  fracture, 
the  injuries  to  the  soft  parts  being  met 
by  lowering  treatment  if  there  is  no 
collapse,  or  by  stimulants  if  there  is. 

1350.  Fracture  of  the  Spine  is 
produced  in  the  same  way  ns  that  of  the 
pelvis,  but  it  is  marked  by  symptoms 
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of  pressure  of  the  spinal  cord,  which 
are  either  paralysis  of  the  lower  lirahsi 
or  if  the  injury  is  in  the  neck,  of  the 
arms  also.  Nothing  can  he  done  in 
these  cases  more  than  in  the  last 
described. 

13H7.  Fractures  of  the  Ribs  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  common  of  all  these 
accidents  to  the  skeleton.  The  symptoms 
are  acute  pain  in  the  side,  greatly  in- 
creased on  drawmg  in  a long  breath  or 
coughing.  By  placing  the  hand  flat 
upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  where  the 
seat  of  pain  is,  a distinct  crepitus  is 
generaily  felt,  thougli  sometimes  the 
fracture  is  not  compiete,  and  then  no 
noise  of  this  kind  is  heard.  The  remedy 
consists  in  applying  a broad  flannei 
bandage  eight  or  nine  inches  wide 
round  the  chest  as  tightly  as  it  can  -be 
drawn,  and  rolling  it  aU  the  way  from 
the  arm-pit  to  the  last  rib,  so  as  to 
keep  the  whole  of  the  ribs  from  rising 
mid  falling  in  respiration.  This  being 
the  object  of  the  bandage,  if  it  is  not 
tight  enough  to  effect  it,  no  good  will 
ensue.  It  is  generally,  also,  advisable 
to  take  blood  pretty  liberally  from  the 
arm,  so  as  to  prevent  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  from  showing  itself;  and 
should  it  actually  occur,  it  must  be 
treated  on  the  principles  laid  down  at 
page  409  for  Pleuritis. 

1358.  The  lower  Jaw  is  frequently 
broken,  either  by  a fall  On  that  part, 
or  by  a kick  from  a horse,  or  a blow 
from  a stick,  or  other  similar  agent, 
and  occasionally  by  the  force  used  in 
drawing  a tooth.  The  bone  is  here 
immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and 
therefore  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty 
in  detecting  the  nature  of  the  accident, 
and  crepitus  can  be  felt  on  moving 
the  parts  together  in  every  instance. 
The  treatment  consists  in  using  the 


upper  teeth  as  a ground-work  agauist 
which  the  lower  jaw  is  to  be  held  by 
means  of  a bandage  round  the  head.  A 
piece  of  paste-board  may  bo  softened 
by  boiling  water,  and  moulded  to  the 
surface,  so  as  to  assist  in  keeping  the 
parts  together ; and  then  a bandage  is 
passed  round  the  head  in  such  a direc- 
tion ns  to  secure  it,  and  to  keep  both 
portions  of  the  jaw  close  up  against 
tile  upper  teeth.  If  the  front  teeth 
are  entire,  a piece  of  cork  or  soft  wood 
must  be  introduced  on  each  side  be- 
tween the  teeth  so  as  to  allow  of  a gap 
in  the  middle,  through  which  liquid 
food  can  be  sucked,  the  cork  being 
shaved  off  backwards  to  a thin  edge, 
and  about  half  an  inch  thick  in  front. 
If,  however,  there  are  any  teeth  gone, 
this  is  unnecessary. 

1359.  When  the  bones  of  the 
Nose  are  broken  from  a blow,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  elevate  them  from 
the  inside,  by  introducing  a smooth 
instrument,  such  as  a strong  probe  or 
a netting-pin.  Great  care  is  required 
to  avoid  further  injury ; but  by  a little 
manipulation,  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  deformity  may  be  avoided.  If 
this  is  done  at  once  before  inflamma- 
tion sets  in,  and  a cooling  lotion  (or 
mere  cold  water)  is  kept  constantly 
applied  so  as  to  prevent  much  swelling; 
in  a few  days  the  parts  become  con- 
solidated, and  nature  may  be  left  to 
do  her  work  unaided. 

1360.  Fractures  of  the  Skull 
are  attended  with  more  or  less  injiu-y 
of  the  brain,  which  must  be  treated  ns 
such  (see  Inflammation  of  the  Brain). 
Beyond  this  it  is  out  of  the  question 
for  any  one  but  a surgeon  to  Interfere, 
as  any  operation  upon  the  skull,  such 
as  trephining,  is  attended  with  the 
greatest  danger. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

TREATMENT  OP  CONGESTION-  AND  INFLAMMATION  OP  TIIE  GLANDS 
AND  ABSORBENTS. 


Sect.  l. — Congestion  and  Inplam- 

JDVTION  OF  THE  liIVEK  AND  ITS 

Ducts. 

1361.  In  THE  TREATJtENT  OF  Active 

Congestion  of  the  Liver  (see  page 
99),  the  principal  point  to  be  attended 
to  is  to  avoid' that  over-stimulation 
of  the  organ,  by  the  use  of  rich  and 
“bilious”  food,  which  is  generally  its 
cause.  Great  attention  shonld,  there- 
fore, be  paid  to  the  diet,  which  should 
be  of  the  mildest  kind,  consisting 
chiefly  of  roast  mutton  and  beef,  with 
bread,  and  a very  small  share  of  po- 
tatoes, ciiuliflower,  or  vegetable-mar- 
row.  Beans,  peas,  and  cabbages  are 
especially  unfit  for  such  cases,  and  fruit 
is  scarcely  ever  borne  with  impimity. 
The  kidneys  and  skin  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  their  proper  work,  by 
the  use  of  warm  baths,  if  the  latter  is 
too  dry,  followed  afterwards  by  the 
gradual  employment  of  cold  water  in 
the  shape  of  the  sponging-bath,  and 
by  plenty  of  friction  with  the  towel. 
If  the  kidneys  are  sluggish,  a mild 
diuretic  may  be  employed  of  such  a 
character  as  the  following,  which  is 
not  inclined  to  act  on  the  bowels,  and 
is  also  slightly  stomachic : — 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  5iss. 

Trisuitrate  of  bismuth,  3ss. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5iij. 

Spearmint  water,  Jviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day.  If,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions, the  secretion  of  bile  is  still 
e.xccssive,  and  irritates  the  bowels  con- 
tinually, producing  constant  diarrhoea, 
and  occasional  nausea  or  vomiting, 
then  give  the  following  for  a few  days; 
after  which  it  may  be  omitted  for  an 
equal  period,  and  thpn  given  again : — 
Take  of  Diluted  sulphuric  acid, 

Compound  tincture  of  cam- 
phor, 5iv. 

Infusion  of  orange-peel,  3viiss. 
Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 


1362.  Passive  Congestion  of  the 
Lrt^ER  (see  page  99)  is  a much  more 
manageable  condition  than  that  which 
we  have  just  been  considering,  if  only 
patients  will  properly  carry  out  the 
remedies  which  are  necessary  for  it. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  happens 
chiefly  in  those  who  are  of  a sluggish 
nature,  and  who  particularly  dislike 
the  means  which  will  remove  it. 
Medicine  will  do  a great  deal  towards 
its  rehef,  and  in  some  cases  will 
entirely  succeed,  at  all  events  for  a 
series  of  years,  but  at  last  the  con- 
gestion becomes  permanent ; and  when 
it  has  thus  been  postponed  by  the  use 
of  drugs,  the  stomach  has  generally 
sulTered  to  such  a degree  as  to  unfit  it 
for  all  the  common  purposes  of  diges- 
tion, and  instead  of  producing  healthy 
chyme,  it  does  notliing  but  half  dissolve 
the  food  into  an  acrid  substance,  full  of 
lumps ; while  it  is  distended  ivith  gas 
in  a way  which  makes  life  a burden. 
But  by  a pi'oper  amount  of  exercise, 
especially  on  horseback,  all  this  may 
always  be  avoided,  joined  to  a regu- 
lation of  the  food  to  such  a quaUty 
and  quantity  as  are  suited  to  the  con- 
stitution and  habits  of  the  individual. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  set  the 
liver  and  stomach  to  rights,  which 
medicine  will  easily  effect,  aided  by 
exercise  in.  the  open  air  and  proper 
diet.  Mercury  will  be  generally  wanted 
for  a short  time,  during  which  it  does 
very  little  harm,  as  it  is  the  continued 
use  of  this  medicine  which  is  so  much 
to  be  deprecated.  The  following  is 
the  celebrated  formula  of  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  which  is  really  a most  useful 
one  in  setting  a sluggish  liver  going, 
though  it  has  been  dreadfully  abused 
by  those  who  have  continued  to  take 
it  long  after  it  was  required,  and  at  a 
time  when  milder  measures  ought  to 
have  been  substituted  to  keep  up  the 
action : — 

Take  of  Blue  pill,  gr.  iij  to  v. 
every  night,  followed  by  a dose  of  the 
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annexed  mixture  three  times  a day, 
and  both  to  be  continued  until  the 
motions  become  of  a good  colour ; after 
which  the  mixture  may  be  taken  alone, 
until  the  stomach  has  recovered  its  tone. 
Talce  of  Liquor  of  potass,  • 

Infusion  of  senna,  5iss. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms,  ?ss. 

Infusion  of  gentian,  5vj. 

Mix,  and  give  three  table-spoonfuls 
throe  times  a day;  or,  if  the  bowels 
are  too  much  acted  on  by  the  above, 
give  the  following  instead : — 

Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  5ss. 

Sal-volatile,  3iss. 

Infusion  of  rhubarb,  Sj. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms,  3vj. 

Infusion  of  cherayta,  5vj. 

Mix,  and  give  as  above.  As  soon  as 
those  measures,  together  ^vith  exercise 
and  wholesome  moderate  living,  have 
procured  a free  secretion  of  bile,  they 
may  gradually  be  discontinued ; while  at 
the  same  time  the  exercise  is  continued, 
or  even  increased.  "Walking,  and  with 
some  agreeable  object  in  view,  should  be 
especially  followed  out ; and  if  a fond- 
ness for  some  sport  or  “hobby”  can 
be  inoculated  into  the  patient,  so  much 
the  better.  The  mind  when  excited 
by  competition  stimulates  the  liver 
wonderfully,  and  far  beyond  the  mere 
effect  of  the  exercise  which  is  taken  as 
a necessary  part  of  its  will.  But  in 
some  obstinate  cases,  in  spite  of  the 
sports  of  the  field,  or  of  active  games 
such  as  cricket,  or  of  the  modern 
fashionable  pursuits  comprehended 
under  the  various  “ ologies,”  the  liver 
• still  remains  torpid,  and  the  bowels, 
missing  the  healthy  stimulus  of  the 
bile,  refuse  to  act  -n-ith  due  regularity. 
Tile  most  common  mistake  made  in 
such  cases  is  to  wait  imtil  the  head 
begins  to  ache,  and  then  a “ blue  pill 
and  black  draught”  are  set  to  work, 
and  relieve  the  headache  by  producing 
one  in  the  abdomen ; but  unfortu- 
nately the  short  relief  is  followed  by  a 
still  greater  sluggishness,  the  dose  is 
taken  at  shorter  intervals,  until  at  last 
the  head  is  never  free  from  pain,  the 
stomach  is  debilitated,  and  the  general 
bodily  strength  and  mental  spirits  are 
at  the  lowest  ebb.  Here  the  only  safe 


remedy  consists  in  the  regular  use  of 
rhubarb  and'  ipecacuanha,  as  recom- 
mended at  page  341,  taking  care  to 
swallow  them  on  a full  stomach  as 
there  directed,  and  beginning  their  use 
at  a time  when  the  liver  is  set  going 
by  more  active  means ; for  this  Qombi- 
nation  is  not  strong  enough  to  act  on 
a thoroughly  congested  liver,  though 
it  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this 
condition  if  used  with  any  degree  of 
regularity.  It  may  be  taken  for  years 
wth  every  advantage  and  no  draw- 
back, except  that  connected  with  pills 
which  are  not  in  themselves  pleasant. 
If  this  plan  is  adopted  and  continued 
regularly,  together  with  a plain  diet 
varied  by  the  occasional  introduction 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  avoiding 
fermented  liquors  in  any  quantity,  the 
liver,  if  not  actually  diseased,  continues 
to  secrete  healthy  bile,  and  the  bowels 
are  stimulated  by  it,  and  by  the  small 
dose  of  the  above-mentioned  innocuous 
drugs,  so  as  to  give  a healthy  evacua- 
tion daily ; no  headache  is  experienced, 
and  the  spirits  become  light,  while  the 
strength  is  not  impaired,  unless  the 
bowels  are  too  much  acted  on,  which 
should,  of  course,  be  avoided. 

1303.  Acute  Hepatitis  (page  99), 
in  the  onset  of  the  attack,  if  occurring 
in  a stout  plethoric  man,  will  require 
the  loss  of  blood  from  the  arm  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  going  on  to  form  matter,  or  other 
serious  consequences  detailed  at  par. 
309.  Afterwards  the  side  may  be 
leeched  or  cupped,  or  these  remedies 
in  weakly  persons  ivUl  be  sufficient  at 
first  without  bleeding ; then  give  the 
following  mercurial  and  aperient,  which 
must  not  be  relied  on  as  possessing  any 
specific  properties  in  reducing  the  in- 
flammation, but  only  ns  acting  on  the 
general  antiphlogistic  principles : — 
Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  v to  vlij. 

Antimonial  powder,  gr.  iij. 
Mix,  and  give  at  night. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  3iss, 

Tincture  of  senna,  5ij. 

I’owdered  jalap,  gr.  x. 

Subcarbonate  of  soda,  gr.  xv. 

Infusion  of  senna,  Siss. 

I Mix,  and  give  as  a draught  in  the  moru- 
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ing  after  the  above  pills.  Either  the 
biniodide  of  mercury  or  the  strong 
mercurial  ointment  should  bo  rubbed 
into  the  side,  the  former  serving  as  a 
counter-irritant,  as  well  as  by  its  spe- 
oifio  properties.  The  formula,  is  as 
follows : — 

Take'  of  red  Iodide  of  mercury,  5j. 

Lard,  gj. 

Mix,  and  rub  in  3ss  over  the  side  night 
and.  morning  until  the  pain  is  so  great 
as  to  make  it  intolerable,  when  it  may 
be  rubbed  over  a fresh  surlhce,  above 
or  below,  behind  or  before,  the  first 
selected.  'While  this  ointment  is 
rubbed  in,  the  following  mixture  may 
be  given : — 

Take  of  Acetate  of  potass,  Sss. 

Infusion  of  horse-radish,  SviLss. 

Mi.x,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day,  or,  if  the  pain  is 
very  severe,  and  the  inflammation 
appears  to  increase,  give  the  following 
pills,  with  an  occasional  aperient,  as 
above  prescribed ; — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  viij. 

Opium,  gr.  iv  to  viij. 

Confection,  suflioient  to  form 
eight  pills, 

one  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 
When  in  spite  of  all  this  an  abscess 
forms,  and  there  is  a most  exhausting 
discharge  aHer  it  is  broken,  the 
strength  must  be  supported  by  bark, 
beef  tea,  and  port  wine,  as  prescribed 
at  page  866,  for  typhus  fever. 

1364.  CiiBosic  Hepatitis  (page 
100).  when  occurring  as  a sequel  to 
the  acute  form,  must  be  treated  by  the 
occasional  local  abstraction  of  blood, 
cither,  by  leeclies  or  cupping — that  is 
to  say,  if  the  general  strength  is  not 
too  much  reduced  to  allow  of  this  mea- 
sure being  adopted.  Blisters  to  the 
side,  or  the  employment  of  the  binio- 
dide of  mercury  (see  par.  1303),  will  be 
very  beneficial,  keeping  up  the  irrita- 
tion for  a great  length  of  time.  The 
biniodide  has  the  advantage  of  not 
lowering  the  strength;  but  it  is  a very 
painful  remedy,  and  requires  some 
r^lution  to  bear  this  attendant  evil. 
If  mercury  has  already  been  given  to 
such  an  extent  os  to  act  on  the  gums, 


or  to  produce  salivation,  it  cannot  well 
be  pushed  any  farther ; but  if  not,  it 
may  be  continued  in  small  doses  for 
some  time — that  is,  until  a slight  sore- 
ness of  the  gums  indicates  that  the 
blood  is  surcharged  with  it,  and  will 
bear,  no  more  without  making  the 
effort  to  get  rid  of  it,  which  is  the 
nature  of  salivation.  ‘\Then  mercury 
is  no  longer  useful,  iodide  of  potassium 
with  sarsaparilla  may  be  employed,  or 
the  acid  mixture  given  below ; but  the 
counter-irritant  must  be  steadily  main"- 
tained  for  a long  time.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  regularly  open,  but  not 
purged,  by  the  use  of  the  mildest  ape- 
rients which  will  produce  sufficient 
action,  rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha  being 
preferred  if  strong  enough.  In  those 
cases  cf  chronic  hepatitis  which  come 
on  without  the  previous  existence  of  the 
acute  stage,  there  is  generally  some 
organic  disease  of  a malignant  charac- 
ter, and  here  mercury  is  objectionable, 
as  it  is  in  all  such  intractable  com- 
plaints. The  stomach  should  be  at- 
tended to,  and  made  to  do  its  duty,  by 
means  of  mild  bitters,  including  dande- 
lion, which  is  specially  useful,  or  of  the 
acid  mixture  ah-eady  mentioned,  and 
the  bowels  regulated  in  the  same  way. 
Counter-irritants  also  may  be  employed 
on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  former 
kind  of  inflammation,  so  that  it  may 
be  understood  that  the  chief  difference 
consists  in  avoiding  mercury,  and  per- 
haps iodine,  in  large  doses.  The  diet 
should  be  of  the  most  mild  but  nutri- 
tious kind,  avoiding  everything  which 
can  irritate  the  stomach  or  bowels  as 
well  as  general  stimulants  such  ns  alco- 
holic liquids  of  all  kinds,  and  rich 
animal  broths  or  made-dishes.  The 
following  are  theformulas  necessary: — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  iv. 

Powd.  opium,  gr.  iv. 

„ rhubarb,  gr.  viij  to  xij. 

Confection  to  make  eight  pills, 

one  of  wliich  is  to  be  given  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  gr.  xxxij. 

Compound  essence  of  sorsa-' 
parilla,  Sj. 

Tincture  of  gentian,  Sss. 

Decoction  of  dandelion,  sxss. 
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Mix,  and  give  three  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 

„ nitric  acid,  a 5j- 
Decoction  of  dandelion,  5xij. 

Mix,  and  give  a wine-glassful  three 
times  a day. 

13C5.  Jaundice  (see  page  TOl)  is 
described  as  arising  from  four  different 
causes,  which  will  require  separate 
treatment. 

(a)  Jfamdice  produced  by  the  obstruc- 
tion of  gall-stones  lodged  in  the  bUiary 
passages  requires  the  following  indi- 
cations to  be  followed  out: — 1st,  to 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  gall-stone ; 
2nd,  to  relieve  the  intolerable  pain 
wlilch  would  otherwise  distress  the 
system ; aud  3rd,  to  guard  against  tlie 
inflammation  which  is  likely  to  be 
set  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  gall- 
stone. To  effect  these  several  pur- 
poses, calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and  opium 
may  be  given  internally,  with  a saline 
In  addition,  and  a very  hot  bath  should 
he  prepared  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
which  the  patient  should  remain  imtil 
on  the  verge  of  fainting,  which  will 
often  occupy  half,  or  three-quarters  of,  an 
hour.  The  temperature  should  be  from 
100®  to  104®  F.,  according  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  thepatient ; andit  shouldbekept 
up  by  the  addition  of  fresh  hot-water 
to  the  highest  point  which  he  can  bear 
as  long  as  he  remains  in  it.  When  he 
comes  out,  he  should  be  placed  in  warm 
blankets,  and  the  perspiration  should 
be  encouraged.  One  of  the  pills  ordered 
below  should  be  given  if  it  has  been 
procured  before  going  into  the  bath,  or 
as  soon  afterwards  as  possible,  and  it 
should  be  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours  until  relief  is  afforded,  and  after- 
wards as  ordered.  The  nausea  pro- 
duced by  the  ipecacuanha  is  of  more 
service  than  anything  else;  and  it  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  by  any 
means  which  can  be  resorted  to,  such 
as  effervescent  medicines,  &c.  If  the 
bowels  act  by  the  use  of  these  pills, 
they  may  be  given  alone,  but  if  not, 
the  mixture  below  may  be  combined 
with  them ; and  if  that  is  not  strong 
SDOugli,  a more  active  aperient  (see 


page  348)  mnst  be  substituted : but 
violent  purgation  is  not  to  be  desired. 
Friction,  over  the  right  side,  with  a 
. warm  opiate  liniment  (see  page  349), 
will  often  assist  the  passage  of  the 
stone ; but  the  chief  reliance  must  bo 
placed  on  the  above  remedies.  When 
the  paroxysm  of  pain,  &c.,  has  ceased, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  stone 
has.  passed,  and  in  a-  few  days  the 
jaundice  generally  disappears  after  the 
bowels  have  been  freely  relieved  by 
the  aperient ; but  if  otherwise,  the 
same  plan  must  be  persevered  in, 
omitting  the  opium  and  giving  the 
other  remedies  by  themselves.  Finally, 
the  stomach  and  bowels  must  be 
strengthened  in  the  same  way  as 
ordered  imder  par.  1382.  The  follow- 
ingformidas  are  alluded  to  above  : — 
Talce  of  Calomel,  gr.  viij. 

Ipecacuanha,  gr.  iv. 

Purified  opium,  gr.  iv  to  viij. 

Confection,  enough  to  form 
eight  pills, 

one  of  which  is  to  be  given  every  four 
hours,  or  oftener  if  the  pain  is  very 
great. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  Jj. 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, Sj. 

Tincture  of  henbane. 

Tincture  of  ginger,  a 5>j. 

Sulphuric  ether,  5iiss. 

Water,  or  infusion  of  horse- 
radish, svj. 

Mix,  and  give  three  table-spoonfuls 
every  six  hours,  if  the  bowels  are  con- 
fined, together  with  the  above  piUs. 

(6)  Taundice  produced  by  obstruction 
in  the  gall-ducts  themselves  is  generally 
very  unmanageable,  because  the  disease 
producing  it  is  almost  always  of  a 
malignant  character.  All,  therefore, 
which  can  be  done  is  to  give  sedatives 
in  as  small  doses  as  will  afford  relief, 
combined  with  ipecacuanha,  so  as  to 
relax  any  spasm  which  has  come  on. 
Mercury  in  any  shape  is  to  be  avoided 
internally ; but  the  biniodide  of  mer- 
cury externally  applied  null  occasionally 
do  some  little  good,  from  the  counter- 
irritation which  it  sets  up;  it  may, 
therefore,  bo  tried  as  a forlorn  hope 
(see  par.  1383).  Dandelion  also  is  quite 
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innocent  of  ull  injurious  consequences, 
and  may  be  given  regularly  for  an 
indefinite  period  witb  or  without  the 
addition  of  the  acid.  (For  theformulaa, 
SCO  par.  13G4.) 

(c)  }V/i  en  jaundice  arises  from  disease 
qf  the  duodenum  at  the  part  where  the 
biliary-ducts  enter  that  intestine,  the 
treatment  must  be  directed  to  mitigate 
the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  Thus,  if 
it  arises  from  a mere  temporary  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane,  with 
a viscid  secretion  of  mucus,  an  active 
dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  an  aperient, 
will  often  give  immediate  relief.  As 
there  is  generally  nausea  or  vomiting 
already  existing,  some  aperient  remedy 
which  can  be  kept  down  must  be 
adopted ; and  for  this  purpose  the 
ordinary  seidlitz  powder  will  often 
suffice,  adding  to  it,  if  necessary,  a 
farther  proportion  of  “salts.”  The 
following  mil  be  the  proportion 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  v to  viij. 

Extract  of  henbane,  gr.  iij. 
Mix,  and  form  two  pills  to  be  taken 
at  night,  followed  on  the  next  morning 
by  the  annexed  draught : — 

T ake  of  Subcarbonate  of  soda,  gr.  xx. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  5ss. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  min,  xx. 

Sweet  essence  of  senna,  ^ to 
5iss. 

Water,  siss. 

Mix,  and  form  a draught ; 

Or,  the  seidlitz  powder,  as  above  men- 
tioned. 

(.d)  Jaundice  xrroducedby  the  pressure 

of  contiguous  malignant  tumours  is  very 
little  under  the  control  of  medicine, 
and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  give 
mild  doses  of  aperients ; but  if  it  is 
caused  by  a distended  colon  as  it 
passes  across  the  abdomen  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side,  brisk  and  warm 
aperients  which  will  empty  that  bowel 
will  often  give  relief  (see  Aperients, 
page  348).  In  some  cases  of  pregnancy. 
Jaundice  is  produced  \)y  pressure  of  the 
mlarged  womb;  but  it  is  seldom  until 
the  later  stages,  and  will  be  relieved 
delivery  takes  place.  It  is 
belt^,  therefore,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
interference  m such  cases,  merely  giving 

such  mild  doses  of  castor- oU  as  shall 
keep  the  bowels  freely  open,  and  pre- 
vent any  further  accumulation  of  bile, 
at  the  same  time  enjoining  as  much 
exercise  as  possible.  (See  Part  II., 
chap.  23). 

1366.  If  Gam,  - Stones  occasion 
Pain  in  passing  tiuiocgh  the  Ddcts, 
BUT  without  Jaundice,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  the  same  as  is  described 
for  the  complication  with  jaundice  at 
par.  1365  (o). 

Sect.  2. — Treatment  of  Congestion 
AND  Inflammation  of  the  Spleen 
AND  Pancreas. 

1367.  If,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  alluded  to  at  page  102,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  spleen  is 
enlarged  by  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion, it  may  be  desirable  to  apply 
leeches  to  the  left  side  occasionally, 
together  with  the  use  of  iodine  in  some 
form  as  a counter-irritant,  and  perhaps 
internally  also.  If  it  has  followed  an 
attack  of  ague,  quinine  should  be  given 
at  the  same  time,  with  external  counter- 
irritants. 

1368.  Diseases  of  the  Pancreas 
are  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  do- 
mestic remedies. 

Sect.  3. — Treatment  of  Congestive 
and  iNFLAMaiATORT  DISEASES  OF 
THE  KXDNEYS  and  BLADDER. 

1369.  Simple  Inflammation  of 
THE  Kidneys  is  described  at  page  102 
as  acute  and  chronic. 

(a)  Simple  acute  inflammation  of  the 
Jcidneys  is  to  be  treated  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  other  inflammations, 
with  some  slight  modifications  to  suit 
the  particulai’  task  wliich  the  kidneys 
have  to  fulfil.  Thus,  in  many  other 
inflammations,  we  are  accustomed  to 
act  upon  the  kidneys,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  general  mass  of  the  blood  of 
some  of  its  component  parts ; but  this 
would  only  aggravate  the  mischief 
going  on  when  the  kidneys  them- 
selves are  actually  inflamed,  and, 
therefore,  it  must  be  abandoned  alto- 
gether ; and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mildest  diluents  must  be  employed,  so 
as  to  encourage  these  organs  to  do 
their  duty  by  ofieriug  to  their  vesseis  u 
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bland  and  acceptable  fluid.  The  indi- 
cations, therefore,  are — 1st,  when  the 
disease  is  of  an  active  character,  with 
generai  plethora  and  a full  pulse,  to 
bleed  either  from  the  arm,  or  by  cup- 
ping, or  leeching  the  ioins,  or  by  a 
union  of  general,  as  well  as  local,  blood- 
letting ; 2nd,  to  produce  considerable 
purgation  by  such  aperient  remedies 
as,  when  absorbed,  are  not  diuretic, 
namely,  by  castor-oil ; or  croton-oil,  if 
the  former  will  not  act,  followed  or 
accompanied  by  opium  ; 3rd,  to  act  on 
the  skin  by  producing  perspiration 
through  the  agency  of  warm-baths,  or 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  compound 
ipecacuanha  powder,  assisted  by  wann 
diluents,  such  as  barley-water,  gum- 
arabic  in  solution,  linseed-tea,  or 
marsh  mallow-tea  ; and  4th,  to  apply 
one  or  other  of  the  embrocations  given 
at  page  349,  by  means  of  friction  with 
the  hand,  or  nndcr  spongio-piline,  as 
there  ordered.  As  soon  as  the  acute 
stage  has  passed,  if  the  disease  does 
not  entirely  pass  away,  it  must  be 
treated  as  presently  ordered  under  the 
chronic  form  into  which  it  resolves 
itself.  The  following  are  the  formulas 
likely  to  be  useful : — 

Take  of  Castor- oil,  Sss  to  Sj. 

Laudanum,  min.  x to  xv. 

Mix,  and  give  as  an  aperient,  to  be 
repeated  every  six  hours  untii  it  acts  ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Croton-oil,  min.  j. 

Powdered  opium,  gr.  ss. 

Crumb  of  bread  enough  to 
make  a pill. 

To  be  giv.en  every  six  hours  until  it 
acts.-  {This  is  only  to  be  used  when 
the  castor-oil  fails  to  act) 

Or,  take  of — 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacu- 
anha, gr.  X. 

Mix,  with  a little  tea  or  gruel,  and 
give  at  night,  following  it  at  an  interval 
of  an  hour  by  a copious  draught  of 
linseed-tea,  barley-water,  or  gum-water. 

Or,  take  of— 

Calomel, 

Purified  opium,  a gr.  viij. 

Confection  enough  to  make 
eight  pills. 


one  of  which  is  to  be  given  every  four 
hours,  with  a dose  of  castor-oil  every 
morning  if  the  bowels  are  costive. 
{These  pills  are  only  needed  when  th* 
inflammation  and  pain  seem  very  great, 
aiul  after  loss  of  blood  has  been  carried 
far  enough  to  reduce  the  pulse.) 

(6)  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  counter-irritants  of  the  same 
kind,  as  those  already  described  at  (a), 
may  be  continued,  avoiding  cantha- 
rides  carefully  as  contained  in  the 
ordinary  blister,  because  their  active 
principle  is  absorbed,  and  is  apt  to 
stimulate  the  kidneys.  Sometimes, 
horvever,  w’hen  the  kidneys  obstinately 
refuse  to  act  after  acute  inflammation, 
or  when  they  are  simply  congested 
without  that  positive  condition,  a small 
dose  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides 
affords  great  relief ; but  the  diagnosis 
is  too  difficult  for  any  one  but  the 
experienced  observer  of  disease,  and 
such  a remedy  u,  therefore,  beyond 
the  powers  of  the"^ domestic  practitioner. 
The  best  plan  of  treatment  for  him  to 
adopt  is  to  give,  in  conjunction  with 
the  embrocations  cxternidly  as  ordered 
above,  the  infusion  of  buchu ; or  he 
may  perhaps  venture  upon  copaiba, 
or  turpentine  even  in  very  obstinate 
chronic  cases,  or  where  it  has  dege- 
nerated into  a chronic  condition  of 
torpidity,  and  there  is  little  or  no  urine 
secreted.  . The  following  formulas  are 
added : — 

Take  of  Infusion  of  buchu,  iviiss. 
Tincture  of  henbane,  5>j- 
Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3U- 
Liquor  of  potass,  ?j. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
four  hours.  {Us(fljd  immediately  after 
the  active  stage.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Balsam  of  copaiba,  jiss. 
Mixture  of  acacia,  Vj. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  51j. 
Compound  tincture  of  oan> 
phor,  Sss. 

Camphor  mixture,  Svj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
four  hours.  {To  be  given  when  the  kid- 
neys arc  torpid,  qfter  the  inflammation 
has  subsided.) 
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Or,  take  of — 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  ?j. 
Tincture  of  opium,  2J. 

Mixture  of  acacia,  3j. 

Camphor  mixture,  5vij. 

3Iix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
eix  hours. 

1370.  In  Bright’s  Disease,  or 
Granular  Degeneration  of  the 
Kidney  (see  page  108),  the  attention 
of  the  domestic  observer  must  be  mainly 
directed  to  the  remedies  which  in  them- 
selves are  innocent  of  harm,  and  yet 
productive  of  the  peatest  good  if  well 
carried  out.  Medicine,  it  is  true,  may 
do  great  good,  but  it  is  capable  of 
aggravating  the  miscliief  'considerably 
if  improperly  used  ; and  it  requires  so 
much  e.yperience  to  direct  its  powers 
aright,  that  it  is  far  better  not  to 
attempt  it.  There  are  some  medicinal 
remedies,  however,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed with  tolerable  safety,  and  these 
will  be  here  enumerated.  The  iruUca- 
tums  are — 1st,  to  improve  the  health 
by  a good  but  mild  diet,  pure  air,  and 
a moderate  degree  of  walking  exercise, 
riding  being  of  too  violent  a nature. 
In  the  chronic  stage,  tonic  medicines 
may  be  ventured  on,  with  some  caution 
in  not  attempting  too  much ; 2nd,  to 
employ  the  principle  of  derivation,  both 
in  the  active  and  chronic  stages,  by 
acting  on  the  skin  and  bowels,  and  by 
using  those  counter-irritants  which  arc 
not  absorbed  into  the  blood.  Sea  air 
is  often  of  great  use,  but  pure  country 
air  of  some  kind  is  indispensable,  and 
the  close  confinement  of  a town  is  al- 
most necessarily  fatal.  The  exercise 
must  be  long  continued,  but  moderate, 
to  as  to  wear  doivn  the  muscles  gradu- 
ally, without  over-exciting  the  heart 
and  arteries.  The  following  tonic  me- 
mernes  may  be  ventured  on  in  such 
o^onic  cases  as  are  absolutely  out  of 
the  reach  of  medical  aid: 

Take  of  Diluted  nitric  acid. 

Diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 
a 3ss. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  3ij. 

Infusion  of  orange  peel,  Jviiss. 


Or,  take  of — 

Tincture  of  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  3j. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  3iss. 

Water,  Wiij, 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  twice 
a day.  (Useful  when  there  is  great 
pallor,  loith  decided  anonnia.)  In  order 
to  act  on  the  skin,  it  is  desirable  to 
give  such  diaphoretics  as  will  not 
disorder  the  stomach,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  best : — 

Take  of  Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 
3ij. 

Camphor  mixture,  3vj. 

Mix,  and  give  night  and  morning  j and 
with  the  evening  dose,  unite  five  to  ten 
grains  of  compound  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, if  there  is  any  restlessness  or 
difficulty  in  procuring  sleep.  As  an 
aperient,  when  the  bowels  are  not 
relaxed,  nothing  is  so  useful  as  jalap, 
wliich  may  be  given  in  combination 
with  acetate  of  potass,  as  follows:— 

Take  of  Powdered  jalap,  gr.  x to  xv. 
Acetate  of  potass,  3j. 

Sweet  essence  of  senna,  3j. 
Mint  water,  2iss. 

Mix,  and  give  when  required.  Warm- 
baths,  and  especially  warm  sea-bathiii"- 
are  decidedly  beneficial  by  keeping  up 
a proper  and  regular  action  of  the 
skin. 

1371.  In  treating  the  condition 
^'OWN  AS  GRAV'EL(see  pages  103,  loi) 
there  are_  several  indications  to  be  ful- 
mled,  being — 1st,  to  relieve  or  arrest 
the  secretion  of  the  particular  kind  of 
iHine  which  deposits  the  gravel,  and 
the  treatment  for  which  will  varv 
accortoigly;  and  2nd,  to  carry  off 
from  the  body  the  gravel  if  it  has  been 
formed  with  as  little  injury  to  the 
p^sages  as  can  bo  managed  by  art 
It  will  be  mipossiblc  for  the  ordinai-y 
observer  to  master  aU  the  varieties  of 
deposit  which  are  met  with;  and,  there- 
fore, it  will  suffice  to  explain  the  treat- 
ment of  those  which  are  most  common, 
so  pat  we  shall  have  to  consider  the 
bpt  remedies  for  arresting  the  deposit 
01  1st,  red  gravel;  and  2nd,  white 
gravel— wad.  afterwards  enter  upon  tlia 
consideration  of  what  is  best  to  be 
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doue  when  gravel  or  stone  are  lodged 
In  the  hidneg,  ureter,  bladder,  or 
urethra. 

(a)  In  order  to  stop  or  relieve  the 
secretion  of  red  gravel,  inasmuch  as  it 
depends  upon  disorder  of  the  stomach, 
either  from  abuse  of  food  or  from 
want  of  exercise  to  carry  it  off,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  attend  to 
the  diet;  While  at  the  same  time  such 
stomachic  restoratives  are  employed  ns 
are  calculated  to  improve  the  tone  of 
tlie  stomach  and  neutralise  the  acid  ns 
it  forms,  since  its  secretion  cannot  all 
at  once  be  arrested.  The  diet  should 
be  composed  of  as  little  animal  food 
as  will  serve  to  support  the  health, 
combined  with  the  most  digestible 
vegetables,  and  those  which  are  as  far 
as  possible  free  from  nitrogen — namely, 
those  composed  of  starch  as  a main 
ingredient,  such  as  potatoes,  artichokes 
of  both  kinds,  and  French  beans  as 
dressed  in  this  country ; but  not  hari- 
cots, vegetable-marrows,  peas,  or  broad 
beans,  or  cabbages,  cauhflowers,  and 
brocoli,  all  of  which  are  largely  com- 
posed of  nitrogenous  materials.  Meat 
must  be  given  in  certain  proportions, 
because  the  stomach  has  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  it,  that  it  refuses  to 
digest  vegetables  alone;  mid,  indeed, 
when  mixed  with  a proper  proportion  | 
of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  it  is  j 
quite  as  good  as  bread.  Nothing  is  I 
gained  by  attempting  too  strict  a diet 
on  theoretical  principles,  because  habit 
has  so  long  played  its  part  in  educating 
the  stomach  to  our  usual  articles  of 
food,  that,  if  a sudden  change  is  made, 
the  indigestion  which  results  is  so 
great  as  to  cause  the  secretion  of  still 
more  acid  than  before.  Hence,  a great 
deal  of  tact  must  be  employed  in 
abstracting  only  such  elements  of  mis- 
cliief  as  the  stomach  will  suffer  to  be 
removed  without  rebellion,  and  it  is 
only  by  feeling  our  way  that  this  can 
be  done.  The  principle,  however,  being 
once  knomi,  practice  must  teach  us  how 
far  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  direction  is 
clear  enough  to  eat  as  little  meat  and 
as  much  non-nitrogenous  vegetables  as 
the  stomach  will  digest.  Deer  and 
wines  nre  very  apt  to  turn  sour,  and 
aggravate  the  quantity  of  acid  depo- 


sited ; but  here,  again,  the  previous 
habits  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  though  in  theory  the  patient 
may  be  better  without  them,  yet 
practically  they  are  often  for  a time 
required  to  give  sufficient  stimulus  to 
the  feeble  stomach,  to  enable  it  to 
carry  on  digestion.  In  such  a case, 
weak  French  brandy  and  water,  or 
with  soda-water  instead  of  spring- 
water,  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
drink  at  dimier  ; while  a single  cup  of 
black  tea,  with  from  one  to  five  graius 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  it,  will 
form  the  most  suitable  liquid  at  the 
morning  and  evening  meals.  Cocoa 
suits  some  stomachs  very  well,  and  if 
so  is  better  than  tea ; but  with  a debi- 
litated stomach,  it  is  too  gross,  and 
must  in  that  case  be  avoided.  Exer- 
cise is  all-important,  and  walking- 
exercise  is  the  best ; but  riding  is 
nearly  as  good,  and  to  many  people 
still  better,  from  its  invigorating  action 
on  the  spirits.  Extreme  fatigue  is  to 
be  avoided;  but  such  an  amount  of 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  of  the  above 
kinds  should  be  taken  daily  as  will 
cause  a pleasant  sensation  of  lassitude 
at  night.  With  regard  to  medicines, 
the  less  that  is  taken  the  better ; but 
when  the  stomach  is  very  weak,  and 
the  deposit  is  large,  a combination  of 
one  or  other  of  the  alkalies,  in  the 
shape  of  bicarbonate,  is  to  be  given 
with  a bitter,  such  as  gentian  or 
cherayta.  Sometimes  a mineral  acid 
will  act  still  better  than  the  alkali, 
especially  after  these  last  have  been 
taken  for  a long  time,  in  which  case 
they  seem  to  cause  a species  of  reac- 
tion. which  then  ends  in  a larger  and 
overpowering  secretion  of  the  acid 
which  at  first  they  controlled  altoge- 
ther. The  foUowingybrmw/os  are  use- 
ful in  red  gravel : — 

Take  of  Eiquor  of  potass,  3ij. 

Infusion  of  rhubarb, 

Infusion  of  gentian,  svj. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms,  Siss. 
Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
tliree  times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Subcarbouate  of  potass,  gr.  v. 

Chamomile  tea, 
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Mix,  and  take  t^v^ce  or  thrice  daily ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Cream  of  tartar,  3ij. 

Dried  orange  peel,  5ss. 

Boiling  water,  Oj. 

Mix,  and  give  a tea-spoonful  night  and 
morning.  (Useful  when  the  quantity  qf 
urine  passed  is  too  little.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  5j. 

Diluted  nitric  acid,  5ss. 

Infusion  of  orange  peel,  Iviij. 
Mix,  and  give  two  tahle-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day.  (Usq/ul  when 
alkalies  have  been  given  for  a long 
time.) 

(b)  When  white  gravel  exists,  the 
proper  treatment  consists,  as  before, 
in  attending  to  the  stomach  and  to  the 
general  health,  by  giving  proper  exer- 
cise and  fresh  air,  with  sea-bathing 
and  friction  of  the  skin  (see  a),  and  in 
addition  a more  generous  diet,  consist- 
ing of  a fair  proportion  of  meat  and 
vegetables,  together  with  such  a limited 
quantity  of  dry  wine  as  will  tend  to 
support  the  strength  without  upset- 
ting the  stomach.  The  acid  mixture 
given  at  (a)  will  often  be  of  great  ser- 
vice, or  sometimes  lemon-juice  in 
doses  of  half  a table-spoonful  three  or 
four  times  a day  by  itself  will  afford 
relief,  or  imperial  (see  page  250). 
Decoction  of  bark,  instead  of  the  infu- 
sion of  orange  peel,  with  the  acid  as 
ordered  at  (a),  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  constitutions  which  are 
much  debilitated:  and  if  there  is  great 
restlessness,  it  may  be  right  to  give 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum 
with  the  evening  dose. 

(c)  If  there  are  symptoms  of  stone  in 
the  kidney,  which  can  only  consist  in 
inflammation,  together  with  the  pre- 
sence of  gravel  (see  par.  323\  the  case 
must  be  treated  as  one  of  simple  in- 
flammation of  the  kidney  (see  page  446) 
until  the  immediate  effects  are  gone  by,’ 
when  all  the  efforts  should  be  directed 
to  relieve  the  tendency  to  form  fresh 
^vel,  according  to  the  directions  laid 
down  at  (a)  and  (b). 

It  ^hen  once 

tIinpH  to  be  re- 

tained there,  can  only  bo  got  rid  of  by 


operation,  which  may  be  either  a cut- 
ting one  (lithotomy),  or  that  of  breaking 
up  the  stone  while  in  the  bladder  (litho- 
trity).  Both  of  these,  however,  are 
most  difficult  operations,  and  only  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  skilful  surgeon. 
The  latter  is  now  generally  practised 
at  all  ages  but  in  boyhood,  when 
the  passage  is  too  small  to  allow  of  a 
sufficiently  powerful  instrument  being 
passed  into  the  bladder.  But  when 
stone  exists  in  the  bladder,  and  at  a 
distance  from  surgical  aid,  it  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  relieve  the 
inflammation  produced  by  it,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  journey  which  may 
be  required  in  search  of  relief.  For  this 
purpose  opiates  must  be  given,  together 
with  such  medicines  as  have  a peculiar 
effect  upon  the  bladder.  In  fact,  the 
treatment  mustbethatfor  inflammation 
of  the  bladder  itself  (see  page  380),  to- 
gether ivith  opiates,  which  may  be 
added  to  the  mixture  there  given,  in 
the  dose  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  drops 
of  laudanum  to  each  dose. 

1372.  Bloody  Urine  (page  106) 
must,  as  a rule,  be  relieved  by  attend- 
ing to  the  exact  cause  which  has  pro- 
duced it,  and  also  to  the  seat  of  the 
bleeding,  which  may  be  either  the 
kidneys  or  the  bladder,  and  may  be 
from  injury  to,  or  disease  in,  either. 

(a)  When  the  bleeding  is  from  the 
kidneys,  and  arises  from  disease,  such 
as  that  known  as  Bright’s  disease,  or 
from  stone  in  the  kidneys,  or  from 
simple  congestion,  the  treatment  must 
be  entirely  guided  by  the  exact  con- 
dition which  is  considered  to  exist. 
It  will,  however,  seldom  be  safe  for 
the  domestic  observer  to  do  more  than 
give  rest  and  gentle  purgatives,  with 
perhaps  local  or  general  bleeding  if  it 
occurs  in  a plethoric  habit  of  body. 
Of  course,  if  there  is  evidence  of  any 
decided  mischief  going  on,  that  parti- 
cular disease  will  be  at  the  same  time 
attended  to.  Thus,  supposing  it  to 
arise  from  stone  in  the  kidneys,  the 
treatment  would  bo  such  as  ivould  re- 
lievo the  irritation  from  that  cause 
consisting  in  diluent  drinks  with  ano- 
dynes, such  as  barley-water,  linseed 
tea,  &c.,  together  with  Dover’s  powder 
at  night, 
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(5)  Where  the  hleeding  appears  to 
come  from  the  kidneys  as  the  result  of 
accident,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
symptoms  detailed  at  page  105,  gene- 
ral or  local  bleeding  will  often  be 
necessary,  but  rest  and  starvation 
(excepting  in  very  severe  injury,  when 
the  strength  must  be  supported)  will 
usually  suffice.  Mild  aperients  must 
also  be  given,  and  if  the  bleeding  con- 
tinues, the  following  mixture  may  be 
resorted  to : — 

Take  of  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  3iss. 
Tincture  of  digitalis,  3j. 

„ opium,  3j- 
■Water,  Jviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 

(c)  the  bleeding  is  into  the  bladder, 
it  may  be  from  the  irritation  of  a 
stone,  which  must  be  got  rid  of,  if 
possible,  by  operation,  or  it  may  arise 
from  enlargement  and  fungoid  disease 
of  the  prostrate  gland,  which  is  common 
enough  in  old  men.  In  this  latter  case 
it  is  often  necessary  to  draw  off  the 
water  and  blood  by  means  of  the  car 
theier. 

1373.  Br  Suppression  op  Urine  is 
understood  a total  cessation  of  the 
secretion  (see  page  106),  and  not  a 
partial  one  which  is  common  enough. 
The  disease  is  so  rare  as  scarcely  to 
require  any  remarks  here,  especially  as 
the  treatment  is  of  too  complicated  a 
nature  to  be  readily  explained.  “Where, 
however,  the  secretion  has  only  par- 
tially ceased,  ordinary  diuretics  will 
often  re-establish  it,  taking  care  not  to 
give  stimulating  remedies  when  there 
is  inflammation  going  on.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  of  service  in  such 
cases : — 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  3J. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3iij- 
Tincture  of  henbane,  35j- 
Spearmint  water,  ovij. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
four  hours. 

1374.  Strangury  is  a partial  sup- 
pression of  urine,  generally  arising 
from  the  absorption  of  the  active 
principle  of  cautharides  in  the  blister- 
ing-plaster. It  may  be  relieved  by 
copious  draughts  of  barley-water  or 


linseed-tea,  aided  by  the  following 
mixture : — 

Take  of  Mixture  of  gum  acacia,  sj. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda, 

Nitrate  of  potass,  Si- 
Tincture  of  henbane,  3U- 
Camphor  mixture,  Jviss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
every  four  or  six  hours. 

1375.  Ketention  op  Urine  (see 
page  106),  may  be  caused  in  various 
ways. 

(а)  it  arises  from  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  either  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary, as  in  fever,  &c.,  it  can  only  be 
relieved  by  the  regular  employment  of 
the  catheter  at  fixed  intervals  of  six, 
eight,  or  twelve  hours.  This  should  be 
ciwefully  attended  to  in  all  such  cases, 
and  especially  in  bad  fevers,  in  which 
it  almost  always  occurs. 

(б)  IFhen  retention  is  caused  by 
spasm  either  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  or  in  the  urethra,  a warm-bath 
is  the  best  remedy,  and  it  should  be 
continued  for  at  least  hdlf,  or  even 
three-quarters  of,  an  hour  at  a high 
temperature  (100®  to  106®  F.),  unless 
the  bladder  is  relieved  previously  to 
the  expiration  of  that  time.  If  the 
bath  is  not  successful,  opium  with 
camphor,  or  the  tincture  of  the  sesqni- 
chloride  of  iron,  must  be  tried  as 
follows,  or  sometimes  bleeding  from 
the  arm  must  be  had  recourse  to  in 
extreme  cases,  or  a dozen  or  even 
two  dozen  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the 
perinceum  with  great  advantage ; and 
this  local  bleeding,  especially  when 
followed  by  the  warm  hip-bath  for 
the  leech-bites  to  bleed  into,  is  the 
very  best  remedy  wliich  can  be 
employed. 

Take  of  Powdered  opium,  gr.  j to  iss. 

„ ipecacuanha,  gr.  j. 

„ camphor,  gr.  ij. 

Confection  enough  to  make  a 
pill, 

which  may  be  repeated  in  six  hours, 
if  relief  is  not  obtained ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Tincture  of  scsqulcbloidde  of 
Iron,  Si- 

Comp.  tincture  of  camplior,  3t- 
Camphor  mixture,  3vy. 
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Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
three  hours  until  the  spasms  cease. 

(c)  In  retention  from  enlarged  pros- 
tate, a very  large  catheter  of  a form 
specially  intended  for  this  disease  must 
he  passed,  as  the  only  means  of  giving 
relief,  and  will  very  generally  be  re- 
quired at  short  intervals  for  some  days 
after  the  first  necessity  for  its  employ- 
ment. 

(d)  Stricture  of  the  urethra  can  only 
be  treated  successfully  and  safely  by 
the  surgeon  who  is  able  to  pass  a suc- 
cession of  instruments,  so  as  to  dilate 
it  by  degrees,  and  thus  remove  it 
entirely. 

1376.  iNCONTEfENCE  OF  UniNE  (see 
page  107),  aa  occmring  in  children,  is 
generally  to  be  cured  by  moral  as  well 
as  physical  treatment.  In  carrying  out 
the  former  of  these,  the  child  should 
be  roused  from  sleep  within  the  period 
at  which  the  urine  is  generally  passed 
in  bed,  and  made  to  pass  it  into  a 
proper  vessel.  This  should  be  repeated 
again  and  again,  if  necessary,  with  such 
pereuasion  as  may  be  considered  likely 
to  induce  the  child  to  give  his  aid.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  wll  be  right  to 
use  cold  sponging  of  the  back,  loins, 
and  thighs,  especially  on  going  to  bed, 
and  to  avoid  giving  much  liquid  to- 
wards the  evening.  But  when  the  in- 
continence occurs  in  after-life  as  tlie 


result  of  disease  or  accident,  the  only 
relief  which  can  bo  afforded  consists 
in  the  regular  wearing  of  the  India- 
rubber  receptacles  wliich  are  now  sold 
by  every  instrument-maker,  who  will 
adapt  them  to  the  precise  condition 
which  may  exist.  They  are,  at  the 
best,  only  disagreeable  palliatives  of  a 
most  unfortunate  condition,  but  they 
are  certainly  bettor  than  nothing  at 

1377.  Diabetes,  or  an  immode- 
rate FLOW  OF  Urine,  may  be  attended 
either  with  a discliarge  of  a large 
quantity  of  limpid  urine,  or  of  a 
sweet-tasting  fiuid  containing  sugar, 
sometimes  in  large  proportions.  Wlien 
the  quantity  of  oitlier  passed  in  tlio 
twenty-four  hours  exceeds  the  amount 
during  the  same 
«>ay  be  considered 
established.  Diabetes  is  attended  with 


emaciation,  and  general  prostration  of 
strength  both  bodily  and  mental,  to- 
gether with  other  symptoms  of  con- 
stitutional derangement. 

(a)  In  limpid  diabetes,  in  which  the 
water  is  more  or  less  clear  and  pale, 
but  free  from  sugar,  the  indications 
are  to  avoid  all  substances  which  have 
a tendency  to  act  on  the  kidneys, 
including,  if  possible,  mental  anxiety. 
Carriage-exercise  or  a sea-voyage  wiU 
always  ' be  beneficial,  especially  the 
latter,  which  has  a wonderful  effect  in 
many  cases.  Liquids  sliould  be  given 
in  moderation,  but  reducing  them  to 
less  than  a pint  and  a half  per  day 
will  cot  be  of  service,  as  this  is  the 
proportion  which  the  body  really  de- 
mands for  the  regular  waste  going  on. 
Very  often  thfere  is  a tendency  to  the 
condition  known  as  hysteria  (see  page 
148),  when  steel  in  some  form  is  almost 
sure  to  be  required,  and  will  often  do 
good  in  the  shape  of  the  tincture  of 
the  sesquichloride.  The  stomach  and 
bowels  should  be  attended  to,  and  if 
aperients  are  required,  the  decoction 
of  aloes,  or  castor-oil,  will  be  the  best, 
"Warm  clothing  (so  as  to  avoid  the 
sympathetic  action  on  the  Icidneys  of 
cold  to  the  skin)  is  especially  to  be 
recommended,  and  warm-baths  will 
often  act  beneficially  if  not  repeated 
too  often;  nor  should  the  patient  re- 
main in  them  long,  or  at  a high  tem- 
perature. A bath  once,  or  at  the 
outside  twice  a week,  for  terf  minutes 
at  a temperature  of  98°  Fahrenheit, 
will  be  the  proper  modium,  together 
with  flannel  to  the  skin  of  the  whole 
body,  and  plenty  of  upper-clothing  on 
exposure  to  the  air  of  our  winters. 
The  diet  will  depend  greatly  upon,  the 
state  of  the  urine,  and  on  that  of  the 
stomach  also.  If  the  former  is  very 
pale  and  thin,  animal  food  is  required ; 
Avhile  if  it  is  darker  than  usual,  and 
especially  if  there  is  a cloud  deposited 
on  cooling,  a diet  of  vegetables  chiefly 
should  be  adopted.  If  the  strength  is 
pretty  good,  fermented  liquids  may  be 
altogether  avoided ; but  if  low,  porter 
or  cold  brandy  and  water  in  small 
quantities  may  be  allowed  with  safety. 
The  following  formulas  may  be 
tried: — 
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Take  of  Diluted  BBlphuric  acid,  3j  to 
3iss. 

Decoction  of  yellow  cinchona, 

oXSS. 

Compound  tincture  of  bark,  y. 
Mix,  and  give  three  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day  j 

Or,  take  of — 

Diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  Sj. 

Tincture  of  sesquiobloride  of 
iron,  5is9. 

■Water,  Sviy. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  twice 
a day. 

(6)  bi  diabetes  attended  with  a secre- 
tion of  sugar  {diabetes  mcUitus),  the 
first  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to 
improve  the  powers  of  the  stomach, 
without  which  no  treatment  will  be  of 
permanent  service.  Next  to  this  is 
the  regulation  of  the  diet,  so  that  it 
shall  not  contain  any  sugar  or  even 
starch,  which  is  easily  converted  into 
that  substance.  The  first  of  these 
indications  is  carried  out  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  will  be  found  laid  down 
under  the  section  on  the  treatment  of 
dyspepsia,  since  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tions of  the  stomach  vary  greatly  in 
diabetes,  and  require  all  the  considera- 
tion which  is  given  under  that  head. 
With  regard  to  the  second  head,  the 
rules  to  be  followed  here  are  more 
simple,  consisting  in  the  regular  and 
long-continued  use  of  a diet  composed 
of  meat  and  wheaten  bread,  or,  in  bad 
cases,  of  meat  and  bread  from  which 
the  starch  has  been  almost  entirely 
removed.  This  is  called  “gluten  bread,” 
and  is  composed  of  the  article  called 
semola,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
DuUock  some  years  ago  for  this  express 
purpose,  though  aftenvards  extended 
to  others.  The  bread  is  made  by  his 
successors,  Messrs.  Perrins  and  Barnitt, 
of  Conduit  Street,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  diabetes,  being  composed 
of  pure  gluten,  mixed  with  ns  small 
a proportion  of  wheat  flour  as  will 
suffice  to  make  it  into  light  and  digos- 
tiblo  bread.  It  is  only  fit  for  using 
as  dry-toast  or  biscuit,  being  brittle 
and  dry,  but  is  very  palatable  never- 
theless. If  this  cannot  be  obtained, 
■tale  bread  of  the  ordinary  make  should 


be  used  in  about  equal  proportions,  by 
weight,  with  cooked  fresh  meat,  which 
should  be  broiled  or  roasted.  The 
beverage  should  be  limited  in  quantity 
to  about  a pint  and  a-half  per  day,  and 
should  consist  of  weak  beef-ten,  or 
mutton-broth,  or  milk,  or  whey,  which 
last  is  the  best  of  all  for  the  purpose. 
Fermented  liquids  of  all  kinds  are 
unfit  for  use,  as  also  are  salines,  nearly 
all  of  which  act  upon  the  kidneys 
when  given  in  small  doses.  When 
the  stomach  digests  its  food  pretty 
well,  and,  in  spite  of  strict  dieting  as 
above  described,  the  secretion  still 
continues  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  a loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  the 
combination  of  quinine  and  iron  will 
often  be  of  service,  in  the  form  of 
citrate,  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Citrate  of  quinine  and  iron, 
3ss  to  53. 

Tincture  of  matico,  31)  to  3iij- 
Water,  Iviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonthls  three 
times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Sulphate  of  quinine. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  a gr.  viij. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  min. 
xij. 

Tincture  of  ginger,  3U* 

AVater,  Sviij. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 

Sect.  4. — Tre,vtment  op  Congestion 

AND  InFLASEUATION  OF  THE  OTHER 

Secreting  Glands. 

1378.  Mumps,  being  almost  peculiar 
to  childhood,  is  treated  of  at  page  319, 
among  the  diseases  of  that  age. 

1379.  Simple  Inflammation  of 
the  Parotid  Gland  (page  107)  is  to 
be  treated  by  leeching  and  the  water- 
dressing  (par.  9S3),  together  with  low 
diet  and  a brisk  aperient,  followed,  if 
necessary,  by  one  or  other  of  the  anti- 
pliloglstio  mixtures  given  at  page  342. 
If,  in  spite  of  these  remedies,  matter 
should  form,  it  must  be  let  out  as  soon 
as  possible,  by  a small  opening  with  a 
lancet,  so  ns  to  avoid  the  scar  which 
follows  on  extensive  abscess. 


TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMED  TONSILS. 
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1880.  The  Tonsils  when  Inflamed 
Bre  either  ulcerated  or  they  form  mat- 
ter, or  they  become  enlarged  in  sub- 
stance, a state  scientifically  known  as 
hypertrophy  (see  page  108). 

(a)  In  quinsy,  wliich  is  an  abscess 
forming  in  the  tonsil,  great  efforts 
must  be  made  at  the  onset  to  procure 
resolution — that  is,  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  matter.  For  this  purpose 
leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  throat 
in  considerable  mmibers,  according  to 
the  age  and  strength ; and  after  they 
come  off,  as  soon  as  the  bleeding  has 
ceased,  if  the  swelling  seems  to  be 
increasing,  a blister  may  be  applied 
with  advantage.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  here  life  is  often  at  stake 
from  the  stoppage  of  the  air-passage  by 
the  swelling,  or  from  the  suffocation 
produced  by  the  sudden  bursting  of  a 
large  quinsy  during  sleep,  when  the 
bland  matter  readily  finds  its  way  into 
the  air-tubes.  Hence  it  is  of  vast  im- 
portance, if  possible,  entirely  to  stop 
the  formation  of  matter,  or  if  that  can- 
not be  done,  to  limit  the  quantity  by 
aU  the  means  in  our  power.  In  aid  of 
the  bleeding  and  blistering,  other  re- 
medies which  keep  down  inflammation 
may  be  adopted,  such  as  tartar-emetic 
in  nauseating  doses,  or  mercurial  pur- 
gatives, or  both  together,  and  when 
the  quinsy  is  so  large  as  to  impede 
respiration,  and  there  is  no  surgeon  at 
hand  to  open  it  through  the  mouth, 
which  is  not  a safe  operation  in  unprac- 
tised hands,  an  emetic  may  be  given 
with  a view  of  causing  it  to  burst  by 
the  straining  which  accompanies  the 
act  of  vomiting.  If,  in  spite  of  all 
these  remedies,  the  abscess  still  con- 
tinues entire,  the  patient  must  be 
propped  up  in  bed,  with  his  head  for- 
wards even  during  sleep,  and  he 
should  be  closely  watched,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  matter  escapes  he  may 
be  roused  to  exert  his  powers  in 
getting  rid  of  it  through  the  mouth. 
Very  often  it  uill  require  a considerable 
degree  of  this  rousing  before  he  can  be 
made  aware  of  what  is  required  of  him ; 
because  nature  is  by  that  time  worn 
out,  and  the  sleep  is  that  of  exhaustion, 
but  a good  blow  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  between  the  shoulders,  wUl 


usually  have  the  desired  effect.  The 
formulas  required  will  be  found  at 
page  409,  avoiding  the  calomel  and 
opium,  which  are  not  required  here. 

(6)  Ulcerated  soi'e  throat,  in  which 
the  tonsils  chiefly  are  implicated,  when 
of  the  ordinary  character,  and  not  com- 
plicated ivith  any  impure  disease,  must 
be  treated  as  follows : — In  the  first 
place,  the  bowels  should  be  cleaned 
out  by  a brisk  aperient,  combining 
with  it  generally  a dose  of  calomel  or 
blue  pill.  Then,  if  there  is  any  great 
inflammation  and  swelling,  apply  a 
blister  externally  on  each  side  the 
throat,  and  internally  brush  the  ul- 
cerated surface  twice  a day  with  one 
or  other  of  the  following  lotions,  which 
must  be  applied  by  means  of  a large 
camel-hair  brush,  or  a piece  of  soft 
sponge  fastened  on  a short  handle : — 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  x to  xx. 

Distilled  water,  ?j. 

Mix,  and  use  as  a solution ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Chloride  of  zinc,  gr.  ij  to  iij. 

Water,  ?j. 

Mix,  and  use  instead  of  the  above.  As 
soon  as  the  ulceration  fills  up  by 
healthy  granulations,  the  lotion  may 
be  discontinued. 

(c)  Hypertrophy,  or  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsils,  is  a most  difficult 
disease  to  get  rid  of  without  the  use  of 
' the  knife,  which  is  beyond  the  domain 
of  our  present  subject.  By  improving 
the  general  health,  which  is  almost 
always  impaired,  some  considerable 
amount  of  good  may  be  done,  but  the 
tonsils  will  almost  always  require  some- 
thing more  than  this ; and  nothing 
answers  so  well  as  the  nitrate  of  silver 
or  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution, 
which  may  alternately  be  applied  by 
means  of  a brush  two  or  three  times 
a day,-  of  the  following  strength.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  pass  the  brush 
doicn  the  throat  into  the  opening  to 
the  larynx,  but  upwards  and  backwards, 
on  and  between,  the  enlarged  tonsils 
themselves. 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  silver,-  gr.  xx  to  xxx. 

Distilled  water,  3j. 

Mix,  and  form  a lotion. 
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Take  of  Sulphate  of  copper,  5j. 

Water,  Sj. 

Mix,  and  form  a lotion. 

(d)  The  uvula  is  often  hypertrophied 
and  relaxed  together  with  the  ton.sils, 
or  sometimes  without  that  complica- 
tion. The  same  treatment  which  is 
advised  for  the  one  will  also  relieve 
the  other,  both  being  amenabie  to 
excision  by  the  knife  as  a last  resource. 
The  relaxation  of  the  uvula  is  chiefly 
to  he  avoided  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  which  it  produces,  as  it 
hangs  against  the  opening  of  tire 
larynx,  and  from  which  chronic  cough 
of  a most  troublesome  character  often 
results. 

1381.  When  the  Thyroid  body  is 
Inflasied  or  Hitertrophied,  or 
both,  which  is  the  most  usual  condi- 
tion (see  page  109),  and  the  tumour 
called  bronchocele  or  goitre  is  estab- 
lished, it  is  necessary  to  subdue  the 
inflammation  by  the  local  abstraction 
of  blood,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
give  iodine  internally,  and  to  follow 
them  by  the  use  of  the  same  drug  ex- 
ternally. In  many  cases,  where  the 
disease  is  taken  in  good  time,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  apply  leeches,  and 
the  iodine  alone  will  effect  a cure ; 
but  when  there  is  a large  tender 
tumour,  it  is  better  to  begin  by  appiyiug 
six  or  eight  leeches  two  or  three 
times,  with  intervals  of  a few  days. 
After  this  has  been  done,  and  the  water- 
dressing has  been  employed  to  keepi 
up  the  benefioial  effect  of  the  loss  of 
blood,  the  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
used  extemaliy,  or  the  tincture  of 
iodine  may  be  painted  on,  every  other 
day,  till  the  cuticle  is  blistered,  when 
the  application  must  be  postponed  for 
a few  days,  till  it  is  sound  enough  to 
bear  the  irritation  it  produces.  The 
foWowingformidas  may  be  tried,  taking 
care  to  clear  out  the  bowels  with  an 
aperient  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  patient,  previous  to  commencing 
them : — 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  ?j. 

Lard,  sj. 

Mix,  and  form  an  ointment  to  be 
rubbed  in  night  and  morning  over  the 
tumour  i 


Or,  brush  over  it  the  tincture  of  iodine 
daily,  or  every  other  day. 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  3ss. 

Tincture  of  iodine,  min.  xl. 

„ cardamoms,  3ss. 

Camphor  mixture,  Jviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 

1382.  The  Treatjient  of  Inflam- 
mations OF  THE  Female  Breast  is 
included  under  the  23rd  chap.,  on  the 
Diseases  peculiar  to  Women. 

1383.  In  Acute  Inflammation  of 
THE  Testicle,  or  swelled  testicle  as  it 
is  called,  and  which  generally  comes 
on  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  impure  discharge  from  the 
urethra,  the  most  entire  rest  in  the 
recumbent  position  must  bo  strictly 
maintained.  Leeches  should  be  ap- 
plied in  considerable  numbers  (from 
eight  to  eighteen),  and  instead  of  a 
poultice,  the  plan  of  allowing  the  bites 
to  bleed  into  flannel  should  be  adopted 
(see  page  259).  After  they  cease  to 
bleed,  cold  water  may  be  applied  to 
the  part,  and  as  soon  as  the  bites  ore 
nearly  healed  a lotion  of  vinegar  and 
water,  with  a little  goulard  e.xtract, 
may  be  substituted  for  it.  A dose  of 
calomel  (four  to  six  grains)  should  be 
followed  by  the  active  aperient  draught 
given  at  page  348  ; and  as  soon  as 
the  bowels  are  well  acted  on,  and  are 
beginning  to  get  quiet,  the  stomach 
should  be  kept  in  a continual  state  of 
nausea,  by  means  of  tartar-emetic,  in 
doses  of  a half  or  a quarter  of  a grain, 
taking  care  to  let  it  be  sufficient  to 
produce  considerable  prostration.  Tlie 
following  is  tho/onnula  most  likely  to 
suit : — 

Take  of  Tartar-emetic,  gr.  y to  iy. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3iij. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  5ti. 

Camphor  mi.xture,  Jviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
four  hours.  By  adopting  this  method 
of  treatment,  the  swelling  almost 
always  disappears  in  a few  days ; and 
after  continuing  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion for  two  or  three  days  longer,  witli 
the  cold  lotion  as  above  ordered  and 
very  low  diet,  the  cure  is  complete. 
If  these  energetic  measures  arc  net 
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adopted,  the  disease  often  runs  on  to  a 
great  length,  and  it  may  he  months 
before  tlie  parts  recover  themselves. 

(a)  When  the  testicle  has  been  ne- 
glected, and  the  inflammation  has  be- 
come chronic,  or  in  some  cases  when  it 
is  so  from  the  first,  there  is  often  great 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  enlarge- 
ment. A suspensory  bandage  should 
be  constantly  worn,  together  with  an 
evaporating  lotion  as  follows,  including 
within  it  a piece  of  old  linen  for  the 
purpose : — 

Take  of  Liquor  of  acetate  of  lead,  3j. 
Spirit  of  wine,  Jiss. 

Vinegar,  Sj. 

Camphor  mixture,  5ixss. 
Tincture  of  arnica,  5is3. 

Mix,  and  apply  as  a lotion  by  means 
of  linen.  Small  doses  of  mercury  may 
be  taken,  combined  ■with  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  ss. 

Extract  of  henbane,  gr.  ij. 
Mix,  and  take  every  four  hours. 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium, 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5iij- 
■tVater,  5viiss. 

Mix,  and  take  two  table-spoonfuls  with 
each  pill  as  above.  If  in  spite  of  this 
treatment  the  swelling  continues,  I 
know  of  no  method  likely  to  relieve  it 
which  is  at  all  equal  to  the  follow- 
ing ointment,  but  this  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  giwng  most  intense  pain 
in  the  course  of  its  action  on  the 
skin.  It  produces  an  enormous  cellular 
swelling  of  an  oedematous  nature,  and 
in  that  way  probably  relieves  the  in- 
liuuuuation ; but,  though  it  is  quite 
safe  from  all  danger,  it  should  only  be 
adopted  by  those  who  have  strong 
nerves,  and  have  no  surgical  aid  at 
hand,  in  whicli  case  they  may  be  ready 
to  fly  to  any  remedy,  however  other- 
wise objectionable : — 

Take  of  red  Iodide  of  mercury,  gis. 
Lard,  gss. 

Mix,  and  smear  the  skin  of  the  part 
freely  with  it.  In  a few  hours  the 
whole  surface  will  swell  and  become 
blistered.  The  pain  may  bo  allayed 
by  wanu  fomentations;  one  applica- 
tion is  cenerally  sufficient  to  elTect  a 


cure,  but  a second  may  possibly  bo 
required  at  the  end  of  a few  weeks. 

(6)  The  watery  sioeUing  of  the  testicle 
(hydrocele),  which  may  be  known  by 
the  bladder-like  sensation  which  it 
gives  to  the  hand,  and  by  its  transpa- 
rency w'hen  a candle  is  held  behind  it 
in  a dork  room,  can  only  be  relieved 
by  tapping,  an  operation  which  is  of 
too  dangerous  a character  for  any  one 
but  a surgeon  to  attempt. 

Sect.  6. — Treatment  of  Inflamma- 
tion OF  THE  Absorbents  and 
THEIR  Glands. 

1384.  Acote  Inflammation  of  the 
Absorbents  themselves  seldom  shows 
itself,  excepting  when  they  are  irritated 
by  poisonous  matter  of  some  Idnd  (see 
par.  336).  In  such  a case  it  is  neces- 
sary to  apply  leeches  in  considerable 
numbers  along  the  red  lines,  which  are 
seen  leading  upwards  towards  the  body ; 
and  after  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  to 
use  an  evaporating  lotion  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Tincture  of  arnica, 

Spirit  of  wine,  Jj. 

Vinegar,  5j. 

Camphor  mixture,  Sx. 

Mix,  and  form  a lotion,  which  is  to  bo 
constantly  applied  to  the  inflamed  part 
by  means  of  hnen  rags.  From  three 
to  six  grains  of  calomel  should  be  given, 
followed  by  an  active  aperient ; and 
then  it  may  be  necessary  either  to  give 
a lowering  febrifuge,. or  else,  in  cases 
which  appear  to  be  assuming  the 
typhoid  form,  bark  and  ammonia  may 
be  requisite  ; but  these  cases  are  of  so 
ticklish  a nature,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  any  useful  directions 
to  the  domestic  observer. 

1385.  In  acute  Inflammation  op 
the  Absorbent  Glands,  as  observed 
at  page  110,  there  is  generally  an  ulcer 
or  sore  of  some  kind  present,  the  matter 
of  which  has  been  absorbed  and  carried 
into  the  gland  where  it  has  set  up  the 
existing  inflammation.  The  most  usual 
situations  of  these  inflamed  glands  are 
the  arm-pit  or  groin,  in  which  latter 
place  they  are  called.bM6oes,  and  may 
either  be  the  result  of  absorption  from 
on  inflamed  ulcer  on  the  feet,  or  ns  is 
very  often  the  case,  from  a sore  on  the 
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penis  in  the  male,  or  in  the  vagina  of 
the  female.  If  the  pain  and  swelling 
are  great,  leeches  may  be  applied,  to- 
gether with  a brisk  aperient,  low  diet, 
and  cold  lotions ; but  generally  matter 
will  form  in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  better  to  encourage 
its  rapid  formation,  either  by  a poultice 
of  linseed-meal,  or  by  applying  tlie 
following  plaster  spread  on  leather  of 
a size  somewhat  larger  than  the  swell- 
ing. It  sticks  very  readily  to  the  skin 
after  the  hairs  are  shaved  off,  and  it 
may  be  kept  on  until  the  abscess 
breaks,  when  the  matter  will  make  its 
way  under  the  edge  of  the  plaster, 
which  may  afterwards  be  replaced,  and 
when  necessary,  a fresh  one  may  be 
applied.  The  following  is  the  formula 
for  this  plaster,  which  is  of  great  value 
in  all  glandular  swellings : — 

Take  of  The  plaster  of  ammoniacum, 
with  mercury. 

Plaster  of  opium,  equal  parts. 

Mix,  and  spread  on  leather  wiUi  a 
warm  spatula.  There  is  seldom  any 


good  to  be  obtained  by  opening  these 
abscesses  with  the  knife,  as  they  are 
almost  always  out  of  sight;  but  if 
active  inflammation  should  occur  in 
one  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  it  should 
be  opened  as  soon  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent a scar. 

138G.  CimONlG  INFI/AMMATION  OP 
THE  Absorbent  Gi.ands,  being  usu- 
ally of  a scrofulous  character  (see 
page  110),  must  be  treated  by  tonic 
measures  of  a general  character,  to- 
gether with  local  counter-irritants, 
such  as  hot  brine,  or  the  turpentine 
liniment,  or  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
made  into  an  ointment  with  lard,  in 
the  proportion  of  Jj  to  Jj  of  the  latter. 
When  there  is  a tendency  to  form 
matter,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as 
that  described  in  the  last  paragraph 
for  the  acute  form.  This  subject  has, 
however,  already  been  fully  entered 
into  under  the  head  of  the  Diseases  of 
Childhood,  at  page  324.  The  treat- 
ment of  diseased  mesenteric  glands  has 
also  been  described  at  page  825,  as 
being  peculiar  to  the  age  of  childhood. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATION  AND  CONGESTION  OF  THE  BRAIN 

AND  NERVES. 


1387.  The  form  of  Congestion  of 
THE  Brain,  whch  is  dependent 
UPON  A defective  QUALITY  OF  THE 
BLOOD  supplied  to  that  organ  (see 
page  116),  must  be  treated  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  depuration  which 
is  required. 

(a)  Thus,  if  the  congestion  is  owing 
to  the  poisonous  influence  qf  urea  in  the 
blood,  the  remedy  lies  in  stimulating 
the  kidneys  to  secrete  that  substance 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  carry  off  the 
excess,  according  to  the  method  laid 
down  at  page  446.-  For  this  purpose 
stimulant  diuretics  will  be  required 
united  with  digitalis,  if  the  heart  is 


over  active,  as  is  very  often  found  to 
be  the  case,  such  as  the  following 
mixture : — 

T.ake  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  3ii- 

.Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3iU- 
Spirit  of  juniper,  3>j. 

I'incture  of  digitalis,  3iss. 
Infusion  of  horse-radish,  5viJ. 

Mi.x,  and  give  two  table-spoonfula 
three  times  a day. 

(6)  JfCien  the  congestion  is  owing  to 
some  defective  state  qf  the  lungs  or  heart, 
by  which  the  blood  is  not  properly 
purified  of  its  carbon,  as  it  passes 
through  the  former  of  these  organs, 
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the  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
lungs  or  heart — that  is  to'  say,  if  the 
fault  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  be  reme- 
diable ; but  here  the  contrary  is  too 
often  the  case,  and  then  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  avoid  distressing  the  cir- 
culation by  any  over-exertion  of  the 
body  and  mind  which  would  aggra- 
vate the  original  mischief. 

(c)  JVhen  bile  is  fhe  cause  of  the  con- 
gestion (f  the  brain,  unless  the  liver  is 
absolutely  and  permanently  diseased, 
the  treatment  is  generally  simple 
enough,  consisting  in  the  appUcation 
of  the  remedies  which  are  employed 
for  torpid  liver,  as  described  at  page 
441.  "WTien  these  have  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
recover  their  tone,  and  the  congestion 
ceases,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing disagreeable  symptoms  which  are 
aUudcd  to  at  page  116. 

1388.  The  CirchI/Ation  in  the 
Brain  of  a Defective  Quantity  of 
Blood,  as  manifested  in  what  is 
CALLED  FAINTING  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
strictly  considered  as  of  the  nature  of 
congestion,  though  closely  alUed  to  it  in 
its  effects,  which  are  a cessation  of  all 
mental  manifestations  or  faculties,  so 
that  the  whole  body  becomes,  for  the 
time,  dead,  with  the  exception  of  the 
circulation  and  respiration,  which  are 
carried  on  in  the  most  languid  manner, 
and,  indeed,  in  extreme  cases  appear  to 
cease  altogether.  The  cause  of  this 
fainting  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  a 
defective  action  in  the  heart  (see  par. 
360),  and,  therefore,  the  remedy  consists 
in  stimulating  that  organ,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  assisting  it  to  do  its  duty, 
by  lowering  the  head  to  a level  with  the 
heart,  so  that  it  will  not  have  to  drive 
the  blood  into  it  against  the  force  of 
gravity.  Diffusible  stimulants,  there- 
fore, are  given  in  a liquid  form  as  well 
as  in  a gaseous  condition,  together  with 
the  stimulus  of  cold  air  or  cold  water, 
and  sometimes  the  stimulus  of  neces- 
sity also..  Thus  many  a fainting  fit  is 
postponed  for  a considerable  time, 
until  some  obstacle  to  its  performance 
is  removed,  the  mind  being  for  a time 
Mpable  of  rousing  the  flagging  organ 
to  a performance  of  its  functions.  In 
the  same  way,  in  trifling  cases,  the 


plan  of  walking  the  patient  about 
is  often  successful,  which  is  quite  con- 
trary to  the  usual  principles  of  afford- 
ing relief,  and  which  would  fail  most 
completely  if  tried  in  more  urgent  cases. 
The  following  directions  may,  however, 
be  considered  to  be  the  most  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  average  of  cases : — 
1st,  Day  the  patient  flat  on  the  floor, 
or  place  her  in  a chair  with  the  head 
bent  weU  forwards  between  the  knees. 
2nd.  If  cold  water  is  at  hand,  sprinldf 
it  with  the  finger  and  thumb  agains' 
the  face  and  neck,  or  in  bad  cases  dasl 
some  of  it  with  force  against  the  face. 
A large  fan,  or  any  flat  object  used  as 
such,  will  also  give  great  relief.  3rd. 
Doosen  aU  impediments  to  free  breath- 
ing, such  as  stay-laces  or  petticoat- 
strings  in  the  female  sex,  and  cravats, 
collars,  &c.,  in  the  male.  4th.  Hold 
any  soU4  smelling  salts  which  may  bo 
at  hand  to  the  nose,  avoiding  liquid 
solutions  of  ammonia,  &o.,  from  a fear 
of  their  being  poured  into  the  larynx, 
and  thus  causing  suffocation,  an  acci- 
dent which  has  happened  on  several 
occasions.  5th.  If  there  is  the  power 
of  swallowing,  give  a tea-spoonful  of 
sal-volatile  in  a wine-glass  of  water, 
or  a small  wine-glass  of  brandy,  with 
double  its  volume  of  hot  water,  or  a 
tea-spoonful  of  tincture  of  lavender  in  a 
wine-glass  of  water,  or  any  other  cor- 
dial which  may  be  at  hand.  6th.  Let 
the  patient  he  stili  until  the  heart  has 
recovered  itself,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
remove  her  for  some  Uttle  time. 

1389.  Delirium  Tremens  (see  page 
351)  should  never  be  treated  by  any  one 
but  the  experienced  physician,  if  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  his  assistance,  as  it 
is  a disease  in  which  half-measures  are 
very  injurious,  and  a small  dose  of  the 
proper  remedy  will  sometimes  occasion 
the  absolute  loss  of  life,  when  a large 
one  would  perhaps  at  once  cut  .short 
the  disease.  But  where  such  an  unfor- 
tunate attack  makes  its  appearance 
after  along  debauch  in  a remote  settle- 
ment, the  lookers-on  must  do  their 
best;  and  if  they  are  quite  satisfied 
that  the  disease  is  produced  by  ex- 
haustion after  drinking,  and  that  it  is 
not  an  actual  inflammation  resulting 
from  the  recent  stimulus  of  spirituous 
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liquors,  they  may  at  once  proceed  to 
give  opium  and  ammonia  in  large 
doses,  wliich  alone  are  lilrely  to  be 
beneficial.  The  attendant  must,  there- 
fore, carefully  study  the  symptoms  as 
described  at  page  117;  and  if  satis- 
fied that  the  case  before  him  is  really 
one  of  delirium  tremens,  let  him  pro- 
*eed  as  follows: — In  the  first  place, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  ascertain  that  the 
liver  and  bowels  are  acting  as  they 
should  do  ; and  if  it  is  found  that  no 
bile  is  passing,  and  the  symptoms  are 
not  very  urgent,  it  is  better  to  give 
calomel  or  blue  pill  with  mild  aperients, 
until  the  state  of  the  motions  shows  that 
the  liver  is  acting.  After  this,  or  in 
the  meantime  if  the  case  is  urgent,  the 
following  draught  may  be  given  every 
four  hours  until  sleep  is  produced,  at 
the  same  time  applying  cold  lotions 
constantly  to  the  head,  but  taking  care 
not  to  rouse  the  patient  by  them,  if  he 
is  just  “ dropping  off  to  sleep.” 

Take  of  Sal-volatile,  min.  xxx. 

Tincture  of  opium,  min.  xxx 
to  xl. 

Camphor  mixture,  5). 
llix,  and  form  a draught  to  be  given 
as  above. 

Take  of  Vinegar, 

Spirit  of  wine,  or  brandy,  or 
gin,  &o.,  a Siss. 

"Water,  Six. 

Mix,  and  use  constantly  to  the  shaved 
head,  by  means  of  linen  cloths  dipped 
in  it.  A blister  to  the  back  of  the 
neck  may  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
case  shows  itself,  and  it  may  be  kept 
open  by  savine  ointment,  or  by  the 
blistering  cerate  which  is  sold  for  the 
purpose.  When  sleep  has  been  pro- 
duced, the  opium  may  be  discontinued 
for  a few  hours,  and  some  good  beef- 
tea,  wdth  a small  portion  of  the  alcoholic 
stimulant  which  has  produced  the  at- 
tack, may  be  given,  as  for  instance,  a 
single  glass  of  brandy  and  water  or 
rum  and  water,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  also  is  the  time  for  acting  on  the 
liver  or  bowels  as  may  be  necessary, 
or  on  the  kidneys  by  diuretics  if  they 
are  torpid.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
hours  at  farthest,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
repeat  the  draught,  and  to  give  it 


again  if  necessary,  proceeding  as  be- 
fore if 'successful  in  procuring  sleep. 
In  a day  or  two  a smaller  dose  of 
laudanum  will  perhaps  succeed,  and 
bark  or  quinine  may  be  given  during 
the  day  as  ordered  at  par.  1127.  The 
blister  should  be  kept  open  until  the 
brain  is  quite  restored,  the  diet  should 
gradually  be  changed  for  solid  food, 
and  the  allowance  of  brandy,  rum,  or 
ale  must  be  carefully  reduced  to  the 
least  which  will  suffice  to  keep  up  the 
proper  amount  of  stimulus.  At  the 
same  time  the  state  of  the  bowels  and 
stomach  must'  be  attended  to,  and  the 
astringent  eflect  of  the  opium  must  bo 
counteracted  by  such  aperients  as  will 
not  exhaust,  among  which  are  included 
the  compound  decoction  of  aloes  and 
rhubarb,  either  alone  or  in  the  shape  of 
the  compound  rhubarb  pilL  Eestraint 
by  means  of  straight-waistcoats,  &c., 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided;  but 
sometimes  it  is  not  safe  to  do  without 
something  of  the  kind,  as,  for  instance, 
while  the  single  attendant  is  sleeping ; 
and  then  the  two  wrists  may  be  fas- 
tened on  each  side  the  bed  by  the 
“ clove-hitch,”  as  described  at  page 
421,  cast  in  a strong  silk  handkerchief, 
and  passed  round  them ; after  which 
the  ends  are  easily  rendered  perfectly 
secure  against  any  efforts  which  can 
be  made  by  that  hand,  the  other 
being  widely  separated  from  it  by 
simUar  means. 

1390.  Determination  of  Blood 
TO  THE  Head,  or  active  congestion  of 
the  brain  (see  page  118),  is  a disease 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  overcome 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  resources  of 
medical  art.  Sometimes,  when  it  ap- 
pears to  depend  upon  the  excessive 
use  of  the  brain,  a contrary  plan,  by 
which  that  organ  is  allowed  partial  or 
entire  rest,  will  aflbrd  relief  when  it  is 
practicable  to  carry  it  out.  In  many 
instances,  however,  the  brain  is  so 
excitable  that  it  will  employ  itself  upon 
sometliing,  and  then  the  attempt  wilt 
fail  because  it  wUl  act  somehow  or 
other.  Here  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
give  general  strength  by  fresh  air  with 
plenty  of  exercise,  which  should  be 
long  continued,  but  not  violent;  by 
which  plan  an  amount  of  bodily 
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fatigue  is  produced,  which  will  cause 
a kind  of  mental  as  well  as  bodUy 
lassitude,  opposed  to  action  of  either 
body  or  mind.  Shower-baths,  and  in 
some  instances  the  douche,  cautiously 
applied  to  the  head  (see  page  205),  will 
be  of  service,  and  may  be  given  two 
or  three  times  a day  in  warm  weather, 
or  once  only  during  the  winter  season. 
A seton  in  the  back  of  the  neck  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  generally  successful 
remedy,  but  the  smell  which  it  occa- 
sions makes  it  a most  disagreeable  one ; 
nevertheless,  in  bad  cases,  it  ought  to 
be  tried,  and  after  it  has  been  in  action 
for  a time,  it  wDl  be  found  that  bracing 
remedies  may  be  used  which  previously 
increased  the  mischief.  Aperient  medi- 
cines which  act  on  the  large,  bowels 
have  long  been  held  in  great  estima- 
tion for  their  power  over  this  kind  of 
congestion,  and  especially  the  com- 
pound decoction  of  aloes,  which  may 
be  given  every  night  or  morning  in 
such  doses  as  to  procure  a free  evacua- 
tion ; but  the  worst  of  this  method  of 
treatment  is,  that  it  weakens  the  tone 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  adds 
to  the  general  irritability  of  the  system, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  is  wanted  to 
be  braced.  I should,  therefore,  advise 
the  use  of  the  plan  recommended  at 
page  34G  if  the  bowels  are  confined,  to- 
gether with  the  shower-bath  or  douche 
to  the  head,  and  plenty  of  slow  walking- 
exercise,  avoiding  stooping  and  all 
violent  exertions  which  set  the  heart 
acting,  and  thus  increase  the  force  of 
the  circulation  into  the  brain. 

Sect.  2. — Treat.uext  of  Congestion 
FROM  Pressure. 

1391.  In  Concussion  or  Stunning, 
when  the  circulation  through  the  brain 
is  congested  from  the  effect  of  tem- 
porary pressure  (see  page  118),  it  is 
sometimes  necessary,  if  the  shock  is 
very  severe,  to  give  stimulants  (such 
ns  brandy  or  ammonia)  until  reaction 
takes  place,-  which  is  known  by  return- 
ing consciousness,  together  with  a lise 
In  the  force  of  the  pulse.  . As  soon  as 
this  has  come  on,  the  use  of  stimu- 
Irats  must  be  abandoned  ; and  in  slight 
shocks,  nature  will  rc-estabiisli  her 
usual  condition  after  a short  interval 
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of  confusion,  accompanied  perhaps  by 
vomiting  or  nausea  and  some  con- 
siderable giddiness  and  headache. 
When  the  first  effects  are  gone  off — 
that  is,  as  soon  as  reaction  is  thoroughly 
established — it  will  almost  always  be 
prudent  to  give  a smart  dose  of 
aperient  medicine,  to  which  calomel 
in  strong  constitutions  is  a most  useful 
addition  (see  pages  347-8).  Some- 
times the  reaction  goes  on  to  show 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain 
(see  next  sect.),  and  then  the  reme- 
dies there  given  must  at  once  be 
adopted.  At  others,  after  the  recovery 
from  the  concussion,  symptoms  of  com- 
pression  (see  next  par.)  show  them- 
selves apparently  from  the  effusion  of 
serum  or  blood,  and  these  also  must,  be 
treated  according  to  tlie  directions 
there  given. 

1392.  When  Compression  of  the 
Brain  exists  in  the  Adult  (see  page 
1 18),  it  is  caused  either  by  bony  pressui'e, 
or  by  the  effusion  of  serum  or  blood  in 
consequence  of  an  accident,  or  as  the 
result  of  inflammation  or  congestion 
from  disease.  Each  of  these,  therefore, 
must  be  separately  considered. 

(a)  Compression  of  the  brain  arising 
from  a piece  of  bone  being  driven 
by  force  into  it  shows  itself  at  once 
immediately  after  the  accident,  the 
symptoms  being  those  of  apoplexy 
(par.  365),  and  the  treatment  consisting 
in  the  abstraction  of  blood  as  soon 
as  reaction  from  the  shock  is  established, 
prior  to  which  it  can  do  no  good,  and 
will  probably  extinguish  the  only 
chance  of  life  w^hich  exists.  When, 
therefore,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
after  a severe  injury  to  the  head,  that 
the  brain  is  suffering  compression  from 
a fracture  and  depression  of  a portion 
of  the  skull,  the  treatment  must  consist, 
in  the  absence  of  surgical  aid,  of  the 
following  precautions :—/»  the  first 
place,  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
head  must  be  encouraged,  by  removing 
all  neck-cloths,  collars,  &c.  Secondly, 
sinking  must  be  prevented  by  such 
doses  of  brandy  or  ammonia  as  will 
prevent  it,  but  no  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  purpose — that  is  to  say,  only 
enough  to  raise  the  pulse  to  its  usual 
standard  of  strength.  Thirdly,  if  tho 
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pulse  rises  above  the  usual  standard,  it 
must  be  reduced  by  bleeding,  as  well  as 
by  calomel  and  other  active  aperients. 
Fourthly,  the  head  must  be  shaved, 
and  cold  lotions,  with  ice  if  possible, 
should  be  kept  constantly  on  it,  as 
soon  as  the  heat  of  the  scalp  rises  at 
all  above  the  ordinary  level,  or  even 
before  that  time,  if  the  symptoms 
of  compression  ai-e  on  the  increase. 
Fifthly,  counter-irritants  of  all  kinds 
may  be  employed,  such  as  blisters  to 
the  back  of  the  neck  or  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  Mustard-plasters  to  the 
feet  and  legs,  and  a stimulating  in- 
jection (par.  1138)  may  be  throivn  up 
into  the  rectum.  Perfect  rest  must  be 
enjoined;  and  if  the  power  of  swal- 
lowing remains,  the  lightest  kind  of 
farinaceous  slops  may  alone  be  passed 
into  the  stomach.  When  the  first 
urgent  symptoms  have  passed  away,  and 
surgical  aid  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
plan  most  likely  to  be  of  service  is 
to  give  the  following  medicines,  con- 
tinuing the  counter-irritation  and  the 
cold  lotion  to  tlie  head  in  a moderated 
degree,  and  without  ice,  which  is  only 
to  be  used  when  the  heat  of  the  scalp 
is  excessive : — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  vj. 

Sugar,  gr.  xxiv. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders, 
one  to  be  put  upon  the  tongue  every 
six  hours,  and  washed  down  by  a dose 
of  the  following  mixture  : — 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potass,  5iss. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5iij* 
Tinctmre  of  digitalis,  Si- 
Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 
Jj. 

Infusion  of  horse-radish,  Jviss. 
Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
every  six  hours. 

(6)  Where  serum  or  Mood  are  sup- 
posed to  he  extravasated  as  a conse- 
quence of  a blow  or  fall,  the  treatment 
must  bo  similar  to  that  described  at 
(a).  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  leeches  to  the  head  are  often  of 
service  after  the  use  of  the  lancet  in 
relieving  the  pressure  on  the  vessels  of 
the  brain. 

(0)  In  apoplexy,  whether  sanguineous 
or  serous,  the  symptoms  and  treatment 


are  so  similar  to  those  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  results  of  accident, 
that  the  directions  given  above  will 
also  apply  here.  The  reaction  must  in 
the  same  way  be  waited  for,  before 
bleeding  can  be  safe,  or  even  at  all 
useful;  and  stimulants  are  here  also 
frequently  required  to  restore  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  which  is  rendered 
insensible  to  the  usual  stimulus  of  the 
blood  by  the  mischief  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  brain.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  in  apoplexy 
prior  to  its  occurrence  an  effusion  has 
already  taken  place,  and  consequently 
the  remedies  applied  are  directed  to 
prevent  an  increase  in  its  quantity, 
and  afterwards  to  procure  its  re-ab- 
sorption. Large  bleedings  are,  there- 
fore, useless,  and  if  necessary  at  all, 
they  should  be  small  and  often  repeated ; 
and  for  this  purpose  in  domestic  hands, 
leeches  used  daily,  or  even  more  fre- 
quently still,  will  be  the  most  appro- 
priate method  of  keeping  down  the 
circulation. 

(d)  JFhen  paralysis  occurs  as  a con- 
sequence of  pressure  from  any  of  the 
above  states,  it  must  be  suffered  to 
take  its  course,  until  the  cause  appears 
to  be  removed,  excepting  that  in  all 
cases  provision  must  be  made  against 
any  temporary  evils  arising  from  it. 
Thus,  supposing  that  the  bladder  is 
paralysed,  as  it  generally  is  in  severe 
“strokes”  or  accidents  to  the  head,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  draw  the  urine  off 
by  the  catheter  at  intervals  of  twelve 
hours ; or  when  the  limbs  are  lying 
useless,  and  the  faces  pass  involuntarily, 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  occur- 
rence of  bed-sores  by  great  cieanliness 
and  frequent  bathing  with  brandy  and 
water,  followed  by  starch  powder  ap- 
plied dry.  After  a time,  when  the 
mischief  in  the  brain  seems  to  be  at 
a stand-still,  the  paralysed  nerves  may 
be  stimulated  to  act  by  friction  with 
hot  salt  on  the  skin,  or  with  the  warm 
embrocation  ordered  at  page  349.  Se- 
tons  or  issues,  or  repeated  blisters  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  spine,  will 
assist  in  getting  rid  of  the  mischief, 
and  passive  exercise  in  an  open  car- 
riage, such  as  a bath-chair,  as  well  as 
sea- air  or  fresh  country  air,  will  aid  in 
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giving  tone  to  the  general  system  by 
which  the  progress  of  recovery  is  ma- 
terially accelerated.  Amusement  of  the 
mind,  without  excitementj  is  also  a 
great  assistant  in  etfecting  the  desired 
result ; but,  in  this  respect,  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  latter 
extreme. 

Sect.  3. — Treatment  op  Inflamma- 
tion OF  THE  Brain. 

1393.  When  Acute  Inflammation 
OF  TETE  Brain  is  made  out  to  exist 
(see  page  120),  the  most  active  mea- 
sures must  at  once  be  employed  to 
prevent  the  severe  and  fatal  mischief 
to  that  organ  which  will  soon  ensue 
if  left  to  itself.  The  treatment  ivill, 
however,  vary  in  the  state  of  collapse, 
and  for  this  reason  the  two  stages 
must  be  separately  considered. 

(a)  In  the  early  stage  of  excitemmt, 
the  principle  to  be  acted  on  is  to  arrest 
the  extraordinary  flow  of  blood  to  the 
head  by  every  possible  means,  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  remedies  to  be  employed 
will  permit.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  take  a large  quantity  of  blood 
from  the  arm  in  a full  stream,  so  as  to 
cause  a sensation  of  faintness,  or  in 
bad  cases  absolute  fainting.  This  low 
condition  of  the  circulation  must  be 
kept  up  for  some  days  by  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  head,  or  by  a 
second  bleeding  if  necessary,  or  by  the 
other  remedies  mentioned  if  they  have 
that  efh'.ct  in  a sufficient  degree.  Hext 
give  a full  dose  of  an  active  aperient, 
preceding  it  by  five  or  six  grains  of 
calomel.  The  aperient  will  often  fail, 
unless  it  is  composed  of  the  most  power- 
ful kind,  such  as  the  jalap-draught  at 
page  348,  or  croton-oil  in  very  obsti- 
nate cases.  BTiCTi  these  remedies  have 
hafiitime  to  act,  it  will  be  necessary  still 
to  keep  down  the  circulation  by  small 
doses  of  calomel,  combined  with  tartar- 
emetic,  given  in  the  same  way  as  for 
the  other  inflammations  of  vital  organs 
(see  Injlammation,  page  366),  but 
avoiding  opium,  which  would  act  pre- 
judicially on  the  brain  at  this  stage, 
ami  giving  digitalis  instead,  with  the 
view  of  restraining  the  action  of  the 
heart.  The  formula,  therefore,  should 
be  as  follows : — 


Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  viij. 

Tartar-emetic,  gr.  j. 

Powdered  digitalis,  gr.  ss. 

Confection,  enough  to  make 
eight  pills, 

one  of  which  is  to  be  given  every  four 
hours.  While  these  pills  are  producing 
their  efiect  on  the  general  circulation, 
cold  applications  to  the  head  will  aid 
in  restraining  the  local  action,  and  may 
consist  either  of  an  evaporating  lotion 
or  of  iced  water  applied  to  the  shaved 
head  by  means  of  a bladder  containing 
it.  BUsters  to  the  back  of  the  neck 
will  also  be  of  service,  and  mustard- 
plasters  or  the  warm  embrocation 
under  spongio-piline  (page  349)  applied 
to  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  cause  consi- 
derable irritation,  will  give  great  relief. 
The  diet  must  be  of  the  lowest  kind, 
and  should  consist  of  slops  only;  and 
perfect  rest  of  body,  with  the  removal 
of  all  disturbing  influences  to  the  mind 
or  senses,  should  be  strictly  enforced. 
As  soon  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  inflammation  is  subsiding,  the 
doses  of  the  calomel,  tartar-emetic,  and 
digitalis  may  be  lessened,  and  the 
intervals  between  them  lengthened; 
but  the  counter-irritation  should  be 
increased,  and  a blister  may  be  applied 
to  the  crown  of  the  head  as  soon  as  it 
is  safe  to  withdraw  the  cold  lotions  or 
ice.  By  these  means  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  relief  may  be  afforded,  or  if  not 
the  attack  goes  on  to  the  next  stage. 

(6J  In  the  collapse  afler  severe  in- 
fiamTnaUon  of  the  train,  the  pulse  is 
generally  so  low  as  to  forbid  the  con- 
tinued use  of  depressing  measures ; 
and  the  attention  must  be  confined  to 
the  external  use  of  blisters,  &c.,  to- 
gether with  the  internal  exhibition  of 
nourishing  food-,  and  in  extreme  cases  of 
stimulants,  such  as  brandy  or  ammonia. 
Where  many  nights  have  been  passed 
without  sleep,  and  fhe  exhaustion  is 
consequently  great,  a full  dose  of  opium 
is  sometimes  the  only  remedy  wAlch 
ivill  prevent  death ; and  it  is,  tnerefore, 
often  given  by  the  physician  of  expe- 
rience, but  the  proper  time  for  its  em- 
ployment is  so  difficult  to  detect,  that 
it  is  scarcely  advisable  for  any  ordinary 
person  to  resort  to  its  use  in  this 
disease,  excepting  under  extraordinary 
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circumstances,  where  death  appears  to 
be  imminent,  and  where  medical  aid 
is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Here 
the  following  draught  may  he  tried; 
and,  if  it  fails  to  procure  sleep,  it  may 
be  repeated  every  second  hour  until 
that  result  has  been  obtained : — 

Take  of  Tincture  of  opium,  min.  xxx. 

Sal-volatile,  min.  xi. 

Camphor  mixture,  ?j. 

Mix,  and  form  a draught.  If  this 
succeeds  in  procuring  the  much  coveted 
sleep,  a recovery  may  be  hoped  for  in 
spite  of  the  great  prostration  which 
exists.  For  some  hours  afterwards  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  do  more 
than  support  the  strength  hy  beef-tea, 
bark,  ammonia,  &c. ; and  then,  if  there 
is  no  sleep,  the  draught  must  be  re- 
peated, but  as  soon  as  possible  the 
quantity  of  opium  should  be  diminished, 
and  in  course  of  time,  if  a recovery 
takes  place,  it  may  be  dispensed  ;vith. 

(c)  In  tli£  convalescence  from  this 
terrible  disease,  the  most  careful  super- 
vision must  be  kept  up  both  over  the 
mind  and  the  body,  lest  any  excess  in 
diet  should  be  committed,  or  any  un- 
necessary mental  excitement  should  be 
occasioned.  It  is  generally  requisite 
to  keep  the  bowels  gently  acting  for 
some  time,  even  if  stimulants  and 
tonics  are  employed;  while  shower- 
baths,  or  ordinary  cold  applications  to 
the  head,  may  be  used  on  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  heat  or  excitement 
about  the  head.  Farther  than  this  it 
is  seldom  necessary  to  go  at  tliis  stage, 
unless  a relapse  should  take  place  ; but 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  some  kind  of 
counter-irritation  should  be  cautiously 
kept  up  until  the  health  is  thoroughly 
re-established. 

1394.  Chronic  Inflammation  of 
THE  Brain  is  so  obscure  in  its  symp- 
toms, and  so  little  under  medical  con- 
trol, that  it  is  wholly  useless  to  attempt 
to  go  into  the  treatment  proper  for  the 
several  kinds  of  it,  which  are  detailed 
at  page  130.  If  it  is  suspected  that 
any  of  these  conditions  exists,  no  harm 
can  ensue  from  the  attention  to  any 
disturbance  of  the  liver  or  kidneys 
which  may  co-exist ; nor  will  blisters, 
setons,  or  issues  be  likely  to  be  mis- 


chievous; but  beyond  these  remedies 
it  is  absurd  for  any  ordinary  observer 
to  attempt  to  treat  this  disease. 

1395.  Hydrocephalus  is  included 
among  the  diseases  of  childhood,  and 
is  treated  of  at  page  320. 

Sect.  4. — Treatment  or  the  Effects 

OF  Inflajmmation  and  Congestion 

OF  THE  Brain. 

Sub-Sect.  A. — ^Treatment  of  Para- 
lysis OF  THE  Nerves  of  Sensation 

AND  Motion. 

139G.  Paralysis,  or  Palsy  (see 
page  124),  is  explained  as  consisting 
of,  or  being  divided  into,  various  kinds, 
which  are  first  classed  in  two  great 
sections — namely,  paralysis  of  the  nerves 
of  sensation,  paralysis  of  the  nerves 

of  motion,  and  are  treated  as  follows : — 

1397.  Paralysis  of  the  Nerves 
OF  Sight,  commonly  called  amaurosis, 
and  of  the  nerves  of  hearing  {deefness), 
as  well  as  those  of  taste  and  smell, 
will  be  included  among  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  Ear,  Mouth,  etc.  (See  Part  II., 
chap.  22). 

1398.  The  Treatment  of  Para- 
lysis OF  THE  Superficial  Nerves  of 
Sensation — namely,  those  of  touch  or 
those  giving  sensibility  to  the  general 
surface — must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
view  taken  of  the  cause  within  the 
brain  which  has  produced  the  disease. 
This  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  any  useful  information 
on  the  subject;  but  in  most  cases  It 
may  be  prudent,  in  the  failure  of  all 
medical  aid,  to  blister  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  attend  to  the  general  health, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  bowels 
gently  open,  and  avoiding  all  unneces- 
sary stimulants.  Beyond  this  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  any  treatment. 

1399.  Paralysis  of  the  Nerytss 
OF  Motion  (see  page  126)  may  be  ex- 
liibited  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
viz.,  in  the  face  alone,  or  in  the  one 
side  of  the  body  (,hemiplegia~),  or  as 
paraplegia,  which  is  confined  to  the 
lower  half.  Sometimes,  indeed,  but 
not  very  frequently,  it  extends  to  tlie 
Yvhole  of  the  voluntary  muscles  below 
the  head. 

{a)  Hemiplegia,  or  paralysis  gf  the 
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lateral  half  of  the  body,  indicates  mis- 
chief of  some  kind,  occurring  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brain.  The  disease 
which  has  caused  it  is  generally  effusion 
of  blood  or  serum,  producing  in  the 
first  instance  “a  stroke  of  apoplexy;” 
and  unless  this  effusion  is  got  rid  of,  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  effect. 
Hence  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
treat  the  case  according  to  the  method 
laid  down  for  the  management  of  apo- 
plexy, and  afterwards  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  restore  the  nerves  to  a healthy 
condition  by  frictions  with  the  naked 
hand,  or  with  the  hair-glove  or  flesh- 
brush, or  even  by  slight  galvanic  cur- 
rents given  off  by  the  apparatus  con- 
trived for  the  purpose.  A case  of  tliis 
kind  should  not  be  despaired  of  for 
months,  as  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
recoveries  which  are  sometimes  made 
from  the  most  severe  “ strokes,”  if 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  reducing  the 
strength  too  much,  and  if  the  limbs  are 
well  rubbed  many  times  a day  after  the 
cause  is  removed. 

(6)  Paraplegia  indicates  some  mis- 
chief in  the  spine,  and  its  onset  is  often 
very  insidious,  unless  it  is  the  result  of 
accident.  Issues  or  setons  in  the  loins 
are  the  most  likely  measures  to  afford 
relief,  and  should  be  persevered  in  for 
a great  length  of  time,  though  the  pro- 
portion of  recoveries  is  very  small  in 
this  affection. 

(c)  Paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  one  side 
of  the  face  is  only  an  incipient  form  of 
hemiplegia,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

(f/)  Wrist-drop,  or  paralysis  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  hand,  being 
connected  with  the  absorption  of  lead, 
requires  all  chance  of  a further  amount 
of  poisoning  to  be  cut  off.  When  the 
general  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  lead 
have  disappeared,  the  hand  must  be 
kept  extended  upon  a splint,  by  means 
of  a bandage  lipMy  applied,  and,  through 
it,  the  muscles  of  the  outside  of  the  fore- 
arm should  bo  well  rubbed  three  or 
four  times  a day.  The  douche  may 
alw  be  appUed  to  the  arm  with  good 
effect,  beginning  with  tepid  water,  and 
gradu^ly  lowering  the  temperature, 
imtU  the  water  is  used  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surrounding  air.  Galvanism 


is  often  resorted  to ; but  the  douche 
and  friction  are  the  most  powerful 
remedies. 

(e)  StrycJmia  is  of  great  service  in  all 
these  forms  of  palsy,  when  the  original 
disease  has  disappeared;  but  it  is  too 
dangerous  a medicine  to  be  entrusted 
to  any  but  the  experienced  medical 
attendant. 

1400.  Shaking  Palsy  (page  125) 
can  seldom  be  much  relieved  by  any 
measures  which  can  be  adopted;  but 
recourse  may  be  had  to  general  tonics, 
especially  bark  and  ammonia,  together 
TOth  an  opiate  at  night,  if  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  procuring  sleep. 

Sub-Sect.  B. — Treatment  of  the 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  HEADACHE. 

1401.  The  various  kinds  of  head- 
ache are  enumerated  and  described  at 
pages  125  and  126,  as  consisting  of  the 
rheumatic,  congestive,  dyspeptic  or  sym- 
pathetic, periodic,  and  organic  forms  of 
headache. 

(a)  In  the  rheumatic  headache,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  given  at  par. 
373,  the  treatment  must  bo  conducted 
on  the  principles  alluded  to  under  the 
head  of  chronic  rheumatism  at  page 
416,  and  the  medicines  there  given 
will  be  often  successful.  Sometimes  a 
ten-grain  dose  of  the  compound  powder 
of  ipecacuanha  at  night  will  afford 
great  relief,  the  other  remedies  being 
given  during  the  day.  A flannel  cap 
worn  at  night  will  also  be  found  to 
ease  the  pain  in  many  cases,  especially 
in  the  winter  season ; and,  lastly,  when 
all  other  remedies  fail,  the  following 
lotion  may  be  tried,  rubbing  it  in  over 
the  seat  of  the  pain,  and  at  once 
covering  up  the  head  ivith  the  flannel 
cap.  In  some  few  instances,  I h.ave 
tried  a cap  of  spongio-piline  made 
to  fit  the  head,  and  sprinkling  it  with 
the  lotion  before  putting  it  on ; and  it 
has  been  of  great  use  in  this  trouble- 
some and  very  common  form  of  head- 
ache : — 

Take  of  Camphorated  spirit  of  wine, 
Siss. 

luquor  of  ammonia,  3iJ. 

Tincture  of  opium,  31). 

Mix,  and  apply  to  the  head  m above 
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directed.  If  the  colour  of  the  lauda- 
num is  objected  to,  five  grains  of  ace- 
tate of  morphine  may  be  added  in- 
stead. 

(6)  Congestive  headache  is  relieved 
by  measures  which  are  suited  to  the  three 
different  conditions  alluded  to  at  page 
126.  In  the  jjZelAoric,  cupping  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  or  leeches  to  the 
temples,  or  a blister  or  seton  in  the 
back  of  the  neck  will  be  most  service- 
able, together  with  the  regular  use  of 
mild  aperients,  such  as  the  compound 
decoction  of  aloes,  or  the  rhubarb  and 
ipecacuanha  pills,  described  at  page 
317.  In  those  of  an  irritable  temperament 
the  mind  must  be  kept  as  free  from 
care  as  possible,  and  the  body  must  be 
strengthened  by  steel,  fresh  air,  and 
moderate  exercise,  together  with  a 
nourishing  diet  and  attention  to  the 
stomach.  The  “ water  cure”  is  of  the 
greatest  service  in  these  cases,  and  \vill 
often  be  found  to  be  invaluable  in 
giving  tone  to  the  nervous  system. 
Lastly,  in  the  feeble  brain,  sedatives 
and  tonics,  such  as  quinine  and  conimn 
combined  as  follows,  wiU  be  most  pro- 
bably successful : — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  xij. 

Extract  of  conium,  gr.  xxiv. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  given  three  times  a 
day. 

(c)  In  the  dyspeptic  or  sympathetic 
headache,  the  treatment  must  be  of 
such  a nature  as  to  restore  the  tone 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  the 
carrying  out  of  the  rules  laid  do^vn 
under  the  head  of  Dyspepsia  (see  chap. 
19).  In  sick-headache,  however,  which 
is  generally  confined  to  the  first  half  of 
life,  very  little  can  be  done  by  any 
means ; and  the  only  consolation  wliich 
can  be  afforded  is,  that  in  course  of 
time  the  attacks  gradually  disappear. 
Large  doses  of  quinine  have  been 
found  to  keep  them  off  for  a time  ; but 
at  last  they  have  failed  in  every  case 
where  I have  known  them  tried. 
Aperients  seem  to  be  wholly  useless, 
and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  all 
the  resources  of  medicine  have  been 
tried  in  vain. 

id)  Periodic  headache,  or  browache. 


or  neuralgia  of  the  head  (see  page  127), 
will  almost  always  give  way  lo  quinine 
in  full  doses,  or  to  quinine  and  arsenic 
combined.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  see  that  the  secretions  from  the 
liver,  bowels,  and  kidneys  are  in  good 
order ; and,  if  otherwise,  they  must  be 
regulated  by  the  treatment  laid  down 
imder  the  various  heads  to  which  they 
are  referred.  Then  begin  by  trying  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  and  it  will  often 
be  desirable  to  combine  some  conium 
or  hyoscyamus  with  it.  Thus — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  xxiv. 

Extract  of  conium,  gr.  xviij. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  given  three  times  a 
day.  Should  this  fail  to  afford  the 
necessaiy  relief,  arsenic  may  be  tried 
in  combination  mth  decoction  of  yellow 
bark.  Thus — 

Take  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic, 
min.  xl. 

Compound  tincture  of  bark,  Jj. 

Decoction  of  yellow  bark,  Sxj. 
Mix,  and  give  three  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 

(e)  Headache  from  organic  disease  is 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine, 
as  far  as  obtaining  a cure  is  concerned; 
but  sedatives,  such  as  opium  and  co- 
nium, will  sometimes  palliate  the  in- 
tolerable pain  which  exists  in  this 
form.  In  fact,  if  it  were  possible  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  that  the  dis- 
ease is  of  an  organic  nature,  no  harm 
could  accrue  from  resorting  to  any  re- 
medies which  would  relieve  the  pain, 
however  powerful  and  otherwise  dan- 
gerous they  might  be ; but,  as  it  is  not, 
the  unfortunate  patient  must  content 
himself  with  such  moderate  doses  as 
will  not  be  injurious  to  health  imder 
ordinary  circumstances. 

Sect.  C. — Treatment  of  Inflamma- 
tion AND  Congestion  of  the 
Spinal  Cord. 

1402.  AVhen  the  Spinal  Cord  is 
PASsmJLY  Congested  or  Inflamed 
(see  page  127),  there  is  seldom  much 
benefit  to  bo  derived  from  general 
bleeding,  or  other  lowering  measures, 
which  are  applicable  in  inflammatiog 
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of  other  parts.  The  treatment  should 
be  confined  to  mild  aperients  with  an 
occasional  dose  of  calomel,  and  leeches, 
blisters,  issues,  or  setous  to  the  part 
where  the  pain  is  experienced.  The 
spine  must  be  rested  by  the  recumbent 
position,  and  great  pains  must  be 
taken,  if  there  is  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  to  relieve  it  at  short  intervals. 
If  there  is  a tendency  to  rheumatism 
or  gout,  medicines  calculated  to  remove 
those  affections  may  be  tried  (see  Qout 
anA  Rheumatism,  pages  413,  415) ; or  if 
the  constitution  is  of  a scrofulous 
nature,  then  the  remedies  wliich  will 
be  found  described  as  adapted  for  that 
complaint  may  be  substituted,  using 
counter-irritation  to  the  spine  at  the 
same  time  (see  page  327). 

1403.  Active  Congestion  of  the 
CoKD  OR  Spinal  Irritation  (see 
page  128)  is  to  be  treated  by  leeches 
and  counter-irritants  as  ordered  in  the 
last  paragraph,  together  with  such 
general  measures  as  ivill  give  tone  to 
the  sj'stem.  If  the  health  is  at  a low 
ebb,  leeches  can  seldom  be  borne  ; but 
blisters  or  stimulating  embrocations  in 
very  feeble  subjects  may  be  employed. 
Steel  will  generally  be  required,  and 
the  fom  which  wiU  be  most  likely  to 
agree  is  that  combined  as  follows : — 
Take  of  Citrate  of  quinine  and  iron, 
gr.  xl. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  5iij. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  3ij. 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  5ij. 

AVater,  Jviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day,  ivith  one  of  lemon- 
juicc. 

1404.  Effusion  OF  Blood  or  Serum 
IN  THE  Spinal  . C.VNAL,  if  it  can  be 
detected  during  life,  is  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  inflammation  (see 
par.  1402). 


Sect.  g. — rRE,iTMENT  of  the  various 
Congestions  and  Inflammations 
of  the  Nerves. 

1405.  Neuralgia  (page  128)  being 
almost  always  dependent  upon  some 
ca^e  distinct  from  the  ncires  in  which 
it  18  displayed,  the  treatment  of  it  must 
be  guided  by  the  view  which  is  taken 
of  that  cause.  Thus  if,  as  is  so  often 


the  case,  it  appears  to  depend  upon 
some  defective  assimilation  of  the 
blood  owing  to  imperfect  digestion, 
the  remedy  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
stomach ; and  then  in  course  of  time, 
when  success  has  folloived  it,  the  blood 
becomes  properly  nourished,  and  the. 
nerve  recovers  its  tone.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  pain  in  a particular  nerve 
is  due  to  pressure  upon  some  part  of 
its  course,  either  external  to  the  spine 
or  within  it,  the  only  chance  of  relief 
lies  in  the  removal  of  the  pressure  by 
such  remedies  as  will  effect  absorption, 
such  as  mercury  or  iodine.  These  last 
are,  however,  rare  cases,  and  the  do- 
mestic observer  must  be  careful  how  he 
proceeds  upon  this  hypothesis,  as  the 
treatment  will  be  prejudicial  to  the 
condition  which  exists  when  the  sto- 
mach is  alone  in  fault.  The  most 
feasible  plan  to  be  adopted  is  to 
examine  first  into  the  state  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  and  liver,  and  if 
they  are  deranged, . to  set  to  work  and 
restore  them  by  all  the  means  which 
are  calculated  for  that  purpose  fsee 
Dyspepsia  and  Congestion  of  the  JUver). 
Then,  if  the  neuralgia  remains,  tonics, 
stomachics,  and  especially  steel,  toge- 
ther with  the  mildest  kinds  of  seda- 
tives, may  be  tried,  with  a view  to 
brace,  and  yet  soothe,  the  nerves;  while 
cold-sponging  or  sea-bathing,  or  in 
some  cases  hot  sea-water  baths,  will 
be  found  to  restore  the  skin  to  a 
healthy  state,  acting  upon  its  nerves 
by  the  stimulus  which  cold  sea-water 
in  particular  affords.  The  carbonate 
of  iron  is  considered  to  exert  an  espe- 
cial influence  over  neuralgia;  but  I 
confess  I have  never  found  it  of  mors 
service  than  the  other  salts  of  that 
metal.  There  is,  however,  always  a 
great  uncertainty  in  the  power  of 
remedies  over  neuralgia;  and  when 
once  the  stomach  is  set  to  rights,  and 
this  is  not  followed  by  recovery,  any 
of  the  following  prescriptions  may  bo 
tried : — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  iron, 

„ quinine,  a gr.  xij. 
Extract  of  conium,  gr.  xxiv. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills,  one 
to  be  taken  three  times  a day ; 

2 Q 
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Or,  take  of — 

Carbonate  of  iron, 

Acetate  of  morphia,  gr.  isa. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  thrice  a day; 
Or,  take  of— 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  gr.  xxiv. 
Creasote,  min.  xxxvj. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  Siiss. 
Camphor  mixture,  Sviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 

I (a)  Neuralgia  occun-ing  in  any  pai-t 
I of  the  body,  is  always  to  bo  treated 
i on  the  above  principles. 

(6)  Neuralgia  of  the  face  {tie  dolo- 
reux)  is  also  to  be  met  with  the 
remedies  mentioned  above;  but  the 
preparations  of  iron  seem  here  to  exor- 
cise more  control  than  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  disease. 

(c)  Sciatica,  which  is  a species  of 
neuralgia,  may  be  relieved  by  local 
remedies  more  frequently  than  by 
those  given  for  the  improvement  of 
the  general  health.  Nevertheless,  a 
combination  of  the  two  will  be  the 
proper  method  of  treatment.  The 
strong  stimulating  opiate  embrocation 
ordered  at  page  349,  if  applied  beneath 
spongio-pilino  as  there  directed,  will 
seldom  fail  in  giving  relief. 

1406.  Tetanus,  on  Locked-jaw 
(see  page  129)  is  a most  fatal  disetise, 
even  imder  skilful  treatment,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  ordinary  attendant  ■wUi  be 
able  to  effect  a cure.  Nevertheless,  in 
case  of  necessity,  he  may  try  what  can 
be  done,  and  with  this  view  the  fol- 
lowing directions  are  given.  A strong 
purgative  of  turpentine  and  castor-oil 
should  be  used,  consisting  of  an  ounce 
of  each  mixed,  and  passed  through  the 
closed  mouth,  if  the  jaw  is  locked,  by 
the  extraction  of  a tooth,  or  by  forcing 
it  open  if  that  is  capable  of  being  done. 
If  this  fails  to  act,  another  dose  should 
be  given,  mth  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  drops  of  croton-oil,  and  as  soon  as 
the  bowels  are  freely  moved,  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  may  be  employed : — 


Take  of  Tm-pentine,  Sj. 

Mixture  of  acacia,  iiss. 

Tincture  of  opium,  3Uj. 

Camphor  mixture,  Iv. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day.  Cold  affusion  may  be 
tried  to  the  spine  and  head,  by  pour- 
ing water,  as  cold  as  it  can  be  procm-ed, 
from  a height  along  tlie  course  of  the 
spiue  and  over  the  back  of  the  head. 
It  is  a remedy  of  great  power,  and  re- 
duces the  action  of  the  heart  very 
rapidly,  so  that  the  pulse  must  be 
watched  carefully  during  its  use,  and 
the  water  must  be  discontinued  as  soon 
as  it  falis  in  a dangerous  degree.  A 
common  watering-pot  without  the  rose 
is  the  most  convenient  instrument  for 
applying  the  stream  of  water,  holding 
the  pot  some  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  body.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform 
relieves  the  horrible  spasms  of  the 
muscles,  and  sends  the  patient  off  to 
sleep ; but  it  does  nothing  towards  the 
cure,  and  is,  therefore,  of  no  service, 
except  as  a palliative  of  the  pain  ex- 
perienced. Bleeding  in  plethoric  sub- 
jects may  be  tried,  or  leeching,  or  cup- 
ping to  the  spine,  or  blisters  along  its 
course.  Indian  hemp  has  also  been 
used  with  good  effect  in  the  tetanus  of 
tropical  climates.  It  is  given  in  doses 
of  two  or  three  grains  every  three  or 
four  horn’s. 

1407.  In  Hvdrophobia  (page  385), 
when  occurring  in  the  human  subject, 
there  is  even  less  hope  than  in  tetanus. 
Still,  when  such  a disease  shows  itself 
at  a distance  from  medical  aid,  some- 
thing must  be  done ; and  it  appears 
probable,  from  its  effect  on  a case  at 
King’s  College  Hospital  in  1842,  that 
cold  affusion,  as  ordered  for  tetanus  iu 
the  last  paragraph,  may  exercise  some 
control  over  the  disease.  It  is  also  the 
remedy  which  is  most  likely  to  be  at 
hand,  and  I should  strongly  advise  its 
being  tried  under  the  above  circum- 
stances, carrying  it  to  the  extent  of 
reducing  the  pulse  to  a low  ebb,  but 
taking  care  not  to  go  so  for  as  actually 
to  destroy  life. 
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CHAT.  XVII. 


TBEATMEUT  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD,  AND  OF  THE 
VESSELS  WHICH  CONTAIN  IT. 


Sect.  L — Treatment  of  Plethora. 

1408.  The  Treatment  of  Ple- 
thora, AS  OCCORIUNG  IN  THE  ClULD, 
is  alluded  to  at  page  322. 

1409.  Plethora  in  the  Adult 
(page  131)  must  often  be  treated  by 
far  more  energetic  measures  than  those 
•which  are  recommended  for  the  same 
state  in  childhood,  because  it  may 
lead  in  the  adult  to  organic  disease 
of  some  vital  organ,  and,  moreover, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  limit  the 
<^teut  ■which  ■\vill  atford  sufficient  re- 
lief. In  ordinary  cases  it  -svill  be  the 
proper  plan  of  proceeding  (if  only  it 
can  be  carried  out)  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  blood,  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  and  lowering  the  quality  of 
the  food,  confining  the  patient  to  a 
spai-e  vegetable  diet,  with  only  such 
an  amount  of  animal  food  as  will  keep 
his  stomach  in  good  order.  If  the 
bow  els  are  at  all  confined,  apei'ients 
may  be  employed;  and  of  these  none 
answer  so  well  for  our  present  purpose 
as  the  rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha  pills, 
as  directed  to  be  given  regularly  at 
page  347.  With  their  aid  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  the  food  may  be 
much  more  liberal  than  ivithout  them 
because  it  is  carried  on  from  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines  before 
the  absorbents  have  had  time  to  fill 
theiMelves  with  its  most  nourishing 
particles.  Jn  very  threatening  cases  of 
plethora,  however,  something  more 
than  this  is  required,  and  general  or 
1(^  bleeding  must  be  practised,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  congestion  of  the 
brain,  or  of  either  of  the  other  im- 
portant organs  of  secretion,  such  as  the 
liver  or  kidneys.  For  those  who  will 
not  submit  to  the  above  limitation  in 
pomt  of  diet,  and  refuse  to  exert  them- 
Mlves  in  taking  proper  exercise,  there 

is  no  remedy  so  useful  as  a seton,  be- 
wuse  it  affords  a constant  drain  upon 
the  blood,  without  removing  its  most 
essentially  vital  elements,  or  doffig “ ue 


iujui-y  to  the  health  which  aperients 
are  guilty  of.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
loathsome  from  its  smell,  if  not  kept 
scruxmlously  clean ; but  by  great  care 
this  annoyance  may  be  avoided,  and  in 
practice  there  is  no  doubt  that  a seton 
may  be  made  to  discharge  without  at 
the  same  moment  offending  a nose  of 
ordinary  acuteness. 


Sect.  2. — Treatment  or  Ancemia 
AND  Chlorosis. 

1410.  Ance.mia  (see  page  132)  being 
dependent  upon  a deficiency  in  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood,  and  these  being 
furnished  by  the  digestive  organs  with 
the  aid  of  those  of  assimilation,  it  is 
manifest  that  in  treating  the  disease, 
our  endeavours  must  be  directed  to 
improve  and  give  tone  to  the  several 
organs  which  are  in  fault — viz.,  the 
stomach,  liver,  heart,  and  lungs,  all  of 
which  are  concerned  in  the  proper 
formation  and  purification  of  the  blood 
(see  article  Blood  in  Part  III.)  We 
know  by  experience,  as  well  as  from  a 
chemioal  examination  of  its  composi- 
tjou,  that  the  presence  of  iron  is  essen- 
tial to  the  due  development  of  these 
red  ijarticles ; and,  therefore,  when  we 
find  they  are  iusuffleieut  in  numbers, 
we  give  that  metal  in  some  shape  so 
as  to  assist  the  secreting  organs  in  the 
task  tliey  have  to  perform,  since  they 
would  otherwise  have  to  obtain  it  from 
the  food,  in  which  it  is  present  only 
in  very  minute  quantities.  But  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  drive  iron  into 
the  blood  by  main  force,  because, 
unless  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  strengthened,  and  their  mucous 
membrane  is  in  a healthy  state, 
the  iron  will  not  be  absorbed,  but  will 
pass  on  and  be  discharged.  Uence  it 
13  incumbent  to  give  stomachics,  to- 
gether with  exercise  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  present  a 
moderate  quantity  of  iron  in  the  least 
nauseous  shape  to  the  absorbents  at  the 
time  when  the  food  is  converted  into 
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chipne,  and  ready  to  be  forced  out  of 
the  stomach  into  the  intestines,  to  re- 
ceive the  last  touch  of  digestion  before 
it  is  absorbed.  If  the  iron  is  given  in 
a form  which  will  displease  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach,  or  if  it  is  in  too  large 
doses,  the  digestive  process  is  upset, 
and  more  harm  than  good  is  done  by 
the  attempt.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  iron  might  be  best  given  by  mak- 
ing it  up  with  the  bread ; but  this  is 
quite  unnecessary  in  practice,  and  even 
theoretically  wrong.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  iron  is  not  digestible, 
and  therefore  it  remains  doing  nothing 
in  the  stomach  during  the  two  or  three 
hours  in  which  the  food  is  being  dis- 
solved and  converted  into  chyme;  in 
fact,  it  is  probably  doing  worse 
than  nothing,  for  it  may  be  olfend- 
iug  that  organ  by  its  presence. 
The  proper  time  to  give  steel  medi- 
cines is  the  period  just  before  the 
products  of  digestion  are  going  to 
leave  tlie  stomach,  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  mix  with  them  and  pass  off  with- 
out notice.  If  it  is  postponed  longer 
than  this,  it  is  taken  into  an  empty 
stomach,  and  is  kept  there  until  the 
chyle  is  absorbed  from  the  small  intes- 
tines, where  its  presence  is  delayed 
until  too  late.  The  principles  of  treat- 
ment may,  therefore,  be  considered  to 
be  twofold — 1st,  to  take  care  that  the 
stomach,  liver,  heart,  and  lungs  are 
in  good  working  order,  and  that  they 
are  kept  so  by  proper  .medicine  if 
necessary,  as  well  as  by  diet,  exercise, 
and  fresh  air;  and,  2nd,  to  present 
iron  to  the  stomach  in  the  least  objec- 
tionable form  about  two  or  thrW 
hours  after  each  meal.  It  is  found 
that  the  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron 
is  a capital  combination  in  the  case  of 
anoemia,  the  quinine  bracing  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  iron  being  in  a form 
which  is  easily  absorbed.  This  salt 
has  also  the  advantage  of  being  readily 
taken  in  a state  of  effervescence,  which 
is  grateful  to  most  stomachs,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  given  off  is  often  in 
itself  a stomachic.  With  this  view 
the  following  formula  has  been  used 
most  successfully  by  Dr.  Watson,  as 
well  as  by  others  who  have  imitated 
his  example ; — 


Take  of  Citrate  of  quinine  and  iron, 
gr.  xl. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  5iij. 
Tincture  of  cardamoms. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a 
Water,  Jviiss. 

Mi.x,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day  with  one  of  lemon-juice ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Wine  of  iron,  Sij. 

Comp,  tincture  of  valerian,  3vJ.  i 
Water,  Svij. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — i 

Carbonate  of  iron,  5j.  j 

and  divide  into  twelve  powders,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  given  three  times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Sulphate  of  iron,  gr.  viij  to  xij. 
Infusion  of  calumba,  Jviiss. 
Tincture  of  orange  peel,  Iss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three  j 
times  a day.  ‘ 

1411.  Chlorosis  (see  page  132)  i 
never  being  dependent  upon  loss  of  ■ 
blood  like  anoemia,  but  being  purely  \ 
a disease  of  the  organs  which  form 
that  fluid,  it  is  more  particularly  ue-  , 
cessary  to  attend  to  their  condition,  and 
to  give  tone  to  their  nerves,  as  well  as 
to  present  iron  in  some  shape  to  the 
absorbents,  in  the  same  way  as  is 
recommended  for  anoemia  (see  last 
par.).  Hence,  pure  ah’  and  exercise, 
either  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  a 
carriage,  are  both  essential  to  the 
treatment;  and  without  them,  although 
the  constitution  may  rally  for  a time, 
yet  the  relief  is  only  temporary,  and  in 
the  course  of  a few  weeks,  some  organic  | 
disease  of  the  heai-t,  or  very  frequently  i 
of  the  kidneys,  shews  itself.  The  i 
functions  of  the  womb  are  seldom 
properly  carried  on  in  chlorosis,  and 
this  is  frequently  considered  to  bo 
the  essential  feature  of  the  disease, 
whereas  it  is  only  a consequence  of 
the  want  of  proper  material  for  the 
vessels  to  secrete  at  the  regular  periods. 
Hence  it  is  a fatal  mistake  to  attempt 
to  restore  this  secretion,  while  the  , 
blood  is  still  thin  and  watery,  and 
the  cheeks  sallow  and  pale.  Tho  first 
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thing  to  be  done  is  to  increase  the 
supply  of  healthy  blood,  and  by  a* 
means  to  hope  even  for  the  return  of 
menstruation  until  the  blood  from 
which  it  is  produced  can  be  spared. 
Any  of  the  preparations  of  iron 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  may 
be  tried  with  advantage;  but  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  take  care  that 
the  liver  and  bowels  are  acting  pro- 
perly, and  for  this  reason  the  combina- 
tion of  a mild  aperient  with  the  iron 
is  often  very  advantageous.  This  dose 
must,  however,  be  only  occasionally 
administered — that  is,  not  for  many 
days  together,  and  solely  mth  a view 
to  renovate  the  digestion,  and  not  with 
the  hope  of  acting  on  the  womb,  as  in 
those  cases  of  defective  menstruation 
where  purgatives  are  given  -with  ad- 
vantage (see  Diseases  of  Women).  The 
following  formulas  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable : — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  iron,  gr.  viij. 

„ magnesia,  3ij  to  5iij. 

Infusion  of  columba,  Svij. 

Tlnctoe  of  orange  peel,  Iss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  twice 
a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Pill  of  iron  with  myrrh,  5iss. 

Compound  aloetic  pill,  3ss. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  pills  three 
times  a day.  The  above  may  be  used 
for  a week  or  ten  days,  alternately 
with  any  of  the  prescriptions  given  in 
tlio  last  paragraph,  especially  that  con- 
taining the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine. 

Sect.  8. — Treatment  of  Cachexia 
AND  Scrofula. 

1412.  Cachexia  (see  page  133)  being 
defined  to  bo  a bad  habit  of  body,  to- 
gether with  a tendency  to  biliary  derange- 
ment, it  becomes  imperative  here  to 
attend  to  the  organs  which  are  in 
fault,  by  giving  such  medicines  as  will 
restore  their  functions;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  pro- 
per food  are  also  to  be  considered  as 
essential  to  the  cure.  If  tubercles  are 
prc.sent,  the  treatment  must  be  modified 
accordingly  (see  Tubercle);  but  in  alt 
cases  the  greatest  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  points  mentioned  above. 


without  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  give  relief  to  any  local  complication. 
Cachexy  chiefly  occurs  in  large  toivns, 
and  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a removal  to  fresh  country-air  or 
sea-air  will  of  itself  be  sufficient,  and 
such  is  very  often  the  case ; while  a 
short  sea-voyage  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  a specific  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  partly  from  the  change  of 
air  and  scene,  and  partly  from  its 
peculiar  effect  upon  the  digestive 
organs.  Mental  occupation  of  a cheer- 
ful character  aids  the  other  remedies 
very  considerably,  and  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  especially  in  those  of  the 
male  sex  who  are  subject  to  this  lower- 
ing disease.  The  diet  should  consist 
of  the  most  digestible  and  nourishing 
articles,  with  a constant  change  and 
variety,  and  with  the  addition  of  fresh 
fruits  when  they  can  be  obtained. 
Sarsapaiilla  is  often  of  great  service 
after  the  liver  and  stomach  are  so  far 
renovated  as  to  bear  its  presence,  and 
the  iodide  of  iron  is  also  a very  useful 
tonic.  Small  doses  of  mercury  must 
often  be  given  in  the  early  stage,  but 
should  only  be  continued  so  long  as 
the  evacuations  are  shewn  to  be  defi- 
cient in  bile,  after  which  the  tonic 
given  below  will  be  more  useful.  The 
following  will,  therefore,  be  required 
Take  of  The  compound  pill  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  mercury,  gr.  v. 
every  night,  or  night  and  morning, 
until  the  liver  acts  sufliciently,  toge- 
ther with  the  annexed  mixture  during 
the  day : — 

Take  of  Liquor  of  potass,  5ij. 

Infusion  of  rhubarb  or  senna, 
Siss. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  3iij. 

Infusion  of  gentian  or  che- 
rayta,  2vj. 

Jlix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day ; afterwards  begin 
the  following : — 

Take  of  Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  Jss 
to  3j. 

Compound  essence  of  sarsapa- 
rilla, Sj. 

"Water,  Jvj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  tablc-spoonlUlfl 
three  times  a day. 
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1413.  Toe  Treatment  of  Scro- 
FDliA,  as  appearing  in  childhood,  has 
been  entered  into  at  great  length  at 
page  322,  where  the  various  fbrms 
known  as — the  scrofulous  constitution 
and  tubercular  deposits,  scrofulous  en- 
largement of  the  external  glamls,  me- 
senteric disease,  scrofitlous  disease  of 
the  joints,  scrofuhjus  abscesses,  and 
spinal  disease  are  fully  investigated; 
while  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear  wliich  are  confined  to  childhood 
*re  alluded  to  at  pages  332  and  333, 
and  those  of  the  skin  will  bo  found 
among  the  inflammations  of  that  organ 
at  all  periods  of  life. 

1414.  Tubercular  Consumption 
(page  135),  not  being  often  developed 
to  any  extent  in  childhood,  is  not, 
therefore,  included  among  tlie  diseases 
of  that  period,  except  in  so  far  as  its 
seeds  are  concerned,  in  the  shape  of 
crude  or  unsoftened  tubercles,  which 
may  sometimes  be  recognised  as  in 
existence,  though  the  treatment  in 
such  a case  would  be  confined  to  the 
improvement  of  the  general  health, 
without  any  reference  to  the  local  de- 
posit (see  pages  323  and  324).  But  in 
the  adult  tliis  terrible  disease  is  too 
often  to  be  battled  with,  and  though 
we  may  often  be  beaten  in  the  endea- 
vour to  give  relief,  yet  there  are  still 
many  instances  in  which  our  hopes  are 
crowned  with  success.  The  treatment 
will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
disease,  viz.,  whether  it  is  incipient  or 
confirmed. 

(a)  In  incipient  pulmonary  consump- 
tion (phthisis),  when  it  is  detected, 
which  will  generally  require  the  diag- 
nostic powers  of  an  experienced  phy- 
sician, the  attention  must  be  directed 
to  improve  the  health,  by  giving  plenty 
of  nourishing,  yet  digestible,  food,  fresli 
country  air  in  a warm  climate  if  possible, 
and  moderate  exercise,  with  amusing 
occupations.  At  the  same  time  a com- 
bination of  mercury  and  iodine  may 
be  rubbed  into  the  clicst,  witli  tlio 
hope  of  procuring  absorption  of  the 
tubercular  matter,  since  both  these 
remedies  exercise  considerable  power 
over  the  absorbents.  Whether  such  a 
termination  of  tubercle  is  possible  must 
be  doubtftil,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to 


prove  their  prior  existence  in  any  case, 
wlien  their  absence  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  this  process ; but  at  all  events  it 
is  right  to  make  the  attempt,  provided 
we  incur  no  great  risk  of  doing  harm 
at  the  same  time.  Iodide  of  potassium 
may  also  be  given  internally,  if  it 
agrees ; bul  as  it  seldom  does  in  deli- 
cate subjects,  it  is  not  often  of  any 
service.  Quinine  and  steel  are  much 
more  likely  to  brace  the  system,  and 
they  may  often  be  given,  combined, 
with  advantage.  The  diet  should  be 
chiefly  of  milk  and  farinaceous  food, 
together  with  digestible  vegetables, 
flslj,  poultry,  and  occasionally  a small 
quantity  of  roast  or  boiled  meat.  Fer- 
mented liquors  are  not  often  desirable ; 
but  where  the  health  is  much  reduced, 
a smail  quantity  of  fresh  table-beer  is 
of  service.  The  clothing  sliould  bo 
warm,  and  composed  of  flannei  next 
the  skin ; but  it  is  carrying  this  to 
extreme,  when  the  amount  of  clothes 
is  sufficient  to  keep  up  a constant  state 
of  perspiration.  Nothing  braces  the 
system  in  the  early  stages  of  consump- 
tion more  than  cold  water,  which  may 
be  used  daily,  beginning  with  it  in  a 
tepid  state,  and  gradually  reducing  the 
temperature.  The  friction  with  wet 
towels  (see  page  203)  is  the  process 
which  appears  to  be  most  beneficial,  as 
it  does  not  abstract  mucli  heat  from 
the  body,  and  yet  braces  the  skin  very 
completely.  With  regard  to  exei'cise, 
it  must  not  be  carried  out  to  the  extent 
of  producing  exhaustion,  and  carriage 
exercise  should  be  employed  during 
part  of  the  day  to  give  air  and  change 
of  scene,  the  remainder  being  filled  up 
with  a walk,  or  ride  on  horseback.  If 
tliere  is  any  tendency  to  cough  on  going 
into  the  cold  air,  the  “ respirator”  in- 
vented by  llfr.  Jeffreys  may  be  used  to 
the  mouth ; but  it  is  oniy  of  advantage 
when  the  cough  is  vioient,  and  should 
not  be  adopted  without  great  necessity 
for  it.  A change  to  a warm  climate 
supersedes  this  ingenious  invention, 
and  at  this  stage  is  of  great  utility ; 
but  unfortuilately  it  is  teo  often  de- 
ferred until  it  is  wholly  useless,  or  even 
injurious,  from  the  effect  of  heat  upon 
the  perspirations  which  occur  in  con- 
firmed consumption.  If  the  constltn- 
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lion  is  decidedly  cachectic  or  scrofulous, 
the  remedies  which  are  suitable  to'  each 
must  be  employed  (sec  pages  322  and 
409.)  The  annexed /ormnicts  are  alluded 
to  above: — 

Take  of  red  Iodide  of  mercury,  5ss.  to  3j- 

Lard,  5j. 

Mi.x,  and  rub  in  a small  piece  on  the 
chest  every  morning,  shifting  the 
application  to  fresh  skin  as  soon  as 
it  has  inflamed  the  part  where  it  is 
first  applied. 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  gr.  xl. 

Essence  of  sarsaparilla, 

Tincture  of  conium,  5iss. 

Water,  Jvij. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of-— 

Citrate  of  quinine  and  iron, 
gr.  xl. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  3iiJ. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  5ij. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  5u- 

■Water,  Jviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day,  with  one  of  lemon- 
juice. 

(6)  In  confirmed  phthisis — that  is  to 
say,  when  the  tubercles  are  softening 
or  softened,  and  there  are  all  or  most 
of  the  symptoms  enumerated  at  page 
130 — the  treatment  must  be  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  attention  must  still 
be  paid  to  the  general  health,  which 
should  not  be.  sacrificed  to  any  local 
miscliief  which  may  be  going  on,  for 
we  find  that  any  strength  lost  by 
the  employment  of  lowering  measures 
is  rarely  regained.  For  this  reason, 
then,  it  is  incumbent  to  keep  the 
attention  fixed  upon  the  organs  of 
nutrition,  which  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  desire  for  the  relief  of  the 
local  mischief,  through  any  effect  of 
medicine  upon  the  alimentary  canal, 
when  that  effect  is  prejudicial  to  its 
tone.  The  same  kind  of  diet  as  was 
advised  in  the  la«t  section  may  be 
continued ; and  if  the  fiesh  is  much 
wasted,  cod-liver  oil  may  be  employed 
in  addition,  in  doses  varying  from  a 
tea-spoonful  to  a table-spoonful  three 
times  a day.  The  effervescing  steel 
mixture  is  a good  vehicle  for  giving 


the  oil,  if  the  gas  is  allowed  almost 
entirely  to  escape  before  it  is  added 
to  each  draught.  Towards  the  latter 
stages  of  consumption,  when  the  ex- 
haustion is  great,  the  oil  is  very  useful, 
and  by  its  means  life  is  often  prolonged 
for  many  months  or  even  years ; but 
excepting  as  a most  nourishing  kind  of 
food,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has 
any  curative  power  over  consumption, 
though  it  is  known  to  contain  iodino 
in  a definite  proportion.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  principles  of  its 
operation,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a most  valuable  agent  in 
supporting  the  strength,  and  thus 
enabling  the  patient  to  bear  up  against 
the  lowering  effects  of  the  disease,  and 
of  the  remedies  which  are  employed 
against  it.  But,  besides  this  general 
treatment,  a second  and  subsidiary  plan 
of  operation  must  be  carefully  kept  in 
view,  by  which  the  progress  of  the 
tubercles  may  be  arrested  or  checked, 
and  the  attendant  inflammation  pre- 
vented from  attaining  any  great  height. 
This  is  best  done  by  local  applications 
of  leeches  (when  the  pain  on  inspiration 
is  considerable),  or  by  counter-irri- 
tants, such  as  the  biniodide  of  mercury 
ordered  in  the  last  paragraph,  or  the 
tartar-emetic  ointment  (one  drachm  to 
one  ounce  of  lard),  or  small  blisters  fre- 
quently repeated,  or  the  embrocation 
ordered  at  page  349  and  used  beneath 
spongio-piline.  Tire  heart  is  almost 
always  irritable,  and  inclined  to  beat 
too  rapidly  for  the  safety  of  the  lungs, 
and  it  should  be  kept  down  by  the  least 
deleterious  medicines,  such  as  prussio 
acid  or  digitalis,  which,  for  this 
reason,  will  be  found  included  in 
several  of  the  formulas  given  below. 
If  the  expectoration  is  very  profuse, 
the  mineral  acids,  together  wdth  qui- 
nine in  small  doses  and  a mild 
anodyne,  will  be  the  best  method  of 
treatment ; while  in  the  dry  cough  so 
common  in  consumption,  ipecacuanha 
may  bo  ventured  on  when  united 
with  rhubarb  and  a mild  stomachic. 
I he  turpentines  and  balsams  some- 
times afford  relief ; but  there  is  scarcely 
any  disease  where  there  is  more  uncer- 
tainty in  the  action  of  remedies,  and 
for  this  reason  any  of  the  mixtures 
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ordered  below  may  be  tried  in  doubtful 
oases.  Towards  the  last,  when  the 
exhaustion  is  great,  stimulants  will 
often  be  needed,  together  with  opiates 
at  night,  and  astringents  to  check  the 
diarrhoea  and  profuse  sweats,  which 
are  invariable  attendants  upon  the 
disease  at  this  period.  The  skin  gene- 
rally suffers  from  the  pressure  of  the 
bones,  which  being  very  slightly  pro- 
tected by  fat  become  sharp,  and  are 
then  doubly  likely  to  cause  the  bed- 
sores which  are  so  distressing.  The 
water  or  air  cushion  should,  there- 
fore, be  used  as  soon  as  the  redness  of 
the  skin  is  perceived ; and  by  their 
aid,  together  with  bathing  with  warm 
brandy,  and  dusting  with  starch 
powder,  the  actual  occurrence  of  a 
slough  may  generally  be  prevented. 
Change  of  air  to  a warm  climate  is 
likely  to  be  of  great  service  in  the 
early  or  incipient  stage  of  consumption, 
ns  remarked  in  the  last  paragraph ; but 
in  the  latter  stage,  it  is  seldom  of  any 
use,  and  often  hastens  the  event 
which  it  was  meant  to  postpone. 
Indeed,  from  the  moment  that  diar- 
rhoea and  night-sweats  make  their 
appearance,  it  is  decidedly  injurious, 
from  the  tendency  of  heat  to  aggra- 
vate them.  Prior  to  their  appearance 
the  change  may  be  tried,  and  then 
the  choice  will,  of  course,  be  directed 
according  to  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  each  particular  case  (see 
Climate).  Oentle  exercise  should  be 
continued  as  long  as  possible;  and  in 
the  winter  season,  the  effect  of  cold 
air  upon  the  lungs  may  be  obviated 
by  the  use  of  the  respirator,  either  out 
of  doors  only  or  in  any  change  of 
temperature,  as,  for  instance,  in  pass- 
ing from  room  to  room.  The  following 
formulas  are  tnose  which  have  been 
alluded  to  above : — 

Take  of  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  53- 
Syi'up  of  poppies,  3>ij- 
Sulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  iv. 
Tincture  of  digitalis,  3J- 
Infusion  of  roses,  Sviiss. 

Mi.x,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day.  (When  the  expec- 
toration is  at  all  profuse  with  a rapid 
pulse.) 


Or,  take  of — 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  viij. 
Tincture  of  opium,  ^ to  3iss. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  5as. 
Water,  2viiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day.  , ( When  the  expectoration 
is  profuse,  and  the  cough  troublesome, 
but  loose,  loithout  quickness  of  pulse.) 

Or,  give  the  above  with  decoction  of 
yellow  bark  instead  of  water ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Syrup  of  tolu. 

Tincture  of  tolu,  a 3>j- 
Spirit  of  turpentine,  3j  to  3iss. 
Compound  tincture  of  cam- 
phor, 3vj. 

Mixture  of  acacia,  5j.' 
Camphor  mixture,  5vJ. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day.  ( When  the  cough  is 
hard  without  much  expectoration,  and 
the  pulse  is  feeble.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid, 
min.  xxiv. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  3iij. 

Decoction  of  iceland  moss, 
Jviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day.  (When  the  cough  is 
not  very  troiiblesome,  but  the  pulse  is 
quid:,  and  the  strength  requires  increas- 
ing.) 

When  the  exhaustion  is  great  towards 
the  final  stages — 

Take  of  Tincture  of  opium,  min.  xx  to 

XXX. 

Sal-volatile,  min.  xxx  to  1. 
Camphor  mixture,  5i- 
Mix,  and  give  as  a draught  in  the 
latter  stages,  in  order  to  procure 
sleep ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
gr.  xxx. 

Mixture  of  ammoniacum,  SviJ. 
Compound  tincture  of  cam- 
phor, Sj. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day.  ( }1Hien  the  poicers  are 
so  mudi  reduced  that  there  is  scaroelv 
strength  to  expectorate.) 

1415.  Atrophy,  or  scrqfidous  die- 
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eaae  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  lias  been 
included  among  the  Diseases  of  Children 
at  page  325. 

1116.  Tubercles  in  the  Brain 
being  a disease  ivhich  is  not  likely  to 
be  detected  by  the  ordinary  observer, 
it  is  of  no  use  to  give  any  directions  for 
their  treatment  here.  . • , _ 

1417.  Scrofulous  Ulcers  and 
Abscesses  (including  psoas  and  him- 
har  abscess),  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
Igmphatic  glands,  of  the  joints,  and 
if  the  spine,  are  all  treated  of  at  pages 
322,  323,  324,  325,  and  326,  as  chiefly 
occurring  at  the  period  of  chiidhood. 

Sect.  4.  — Treatment  of  Chronic 

Diseases  of  the  Blood-Vessels. 

Sub-Sect.  A. — Chronic  Disease  of 
THE  Arteries. 

1418.  When  an  Aneurism  is  sus-  I 
pected  to  exist,  no  time  should  be  | 
lost  in  obtaining  surgical  aid,  and  cer- 
tainly no  attempt  should  be  made  by 
any  other  person  than  the  experienced 
surgeon  to  interfere  in  these  diseases, 
whether  they  are  the  result  of  accident 
or  otherwise.  In  the  limbs,  if  an 
aneurism  is  discovered  at  a distance 
from  all  surgical  aid,  and  if  the  tumour 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  a thick 
compress  of  folded  linen  may  be  put 
on,  and  by  its  means  pressure  may  be 
kept  up  -nith  the  aid  of  a bandage, 
which  must  also  be  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  limb  below,  or  there  will 
be  considerable  swelling  following  the 
partial  pressure  at  the  locality  of  the 
aneurism.  The  compress  and  bandage 
may  also  be  kept  wet  with  cold  water, 
by  which  the  increased  heat  is  avoided, 
which  the  bandage  would  otherwise 
promote.  Beyond  this  use  of  pressure, 
and  tlie  employment  of  great  care  to 
prevent  unnecessary  exertion,  nothing 
whatever  should  be  done. 

1419.  Aneuris.m  by  Anastomosis 
and  Ncevus  should  be  also  placed 
under  the  surgeon’s  care ; but  some- 
times m his  absence  an  alarming 
hemorrhage  takes  place  from  the 

eit'icr  of 

thf  of  t'le  coats  of 

^ ^ossela.  In  such  a case 
presvure  is  the  only  available  remedy. 


and  it  must  at  once  be  applied  by 
means  of  the  fingers  upon  a compress 
of  linen  until  a bandage  can  be  ob- 
tained and  applied  in  a permanent 
manner.  A piece  of  linen  should  be 
folded  into  a thick  square  a little 
larger  than  the  diseased  vessels,  and 
the  middle  of  this  should  be  laid  upon 
the  ulcerated  opening,  placing  the 
finger  upon  it,  and  holding  it  steadily 
and  firmly  doivn  with  such  an  amount 
of  pressure  as  can  be  borne  without 
pain,  and  as  ivill  command  the  bleed- 
ing entirely.  This  will  allow  time  for 
obtaining  a bandage,  which  must 
be  long  enough  to  encircle  the  limb 
several  times,  and  then  applying  it 
with  a proper  degree  of  tightness,  the 
part  must  be  carefully  watched  until 
the  surgeon  arrives.  If,  however,  the 
case  is  at  a distance  from  all  aid,  the 
bandage  and  compress  must  be  kept 
constantly  applied  until  the  ulcer  heals 
firmly,  using  as  little  pressure  as  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
bleeding.  Indeed,  after  the  sore  is 
thoroughly  healed,  it  is  always  prudent 
to  keep  up  some  degree  of  pressure, 
in  order  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the 
aceident. 

Sub-Sect.  B. — Treatjient  of  Chro- 
nic Disease  of  the  Veins. 

1420.  Varicose  Veins  (page  143), 
when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  show 
themselves  in  the  legs,  must  be  kept 
from  further  enlargement,  or  from 
ulceration  and  bursting,  by  pressure 
applied  all  the  way  from  the  toes  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  enlargement. 
This  may  be  effected  either  by  a com- 
mon bandage  of  calico,  or  by  means  of 
Uie  elastic  web,  which  is  now  made 
into  the  form  of  a stocking,  and  draivn 
over  the  naked  skin  beneath  the  usual 
covering.  The  only  drawback  to  this 
material  is  that  it  is  very  hot,  and  is 
soon  spoiled  if  kept  wet,  while  the 
calico  may  be  constantly  moistened 
with  water,  or  any  cold  lotion,  if  it  is 
desirable  to  do  so.  If  the  elastic  stock- 
ing is  decided  on,  the  measure  of  the 
leg  must  be  taken  round  the  instep, 
round  the  small  of  the  log,  and  round 
tlie  calf,  and  also  the  length  of  the  leg 
from  the  groimd  (when  standing)  to 
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the  lower  edge  of  the  knee-cap.  These 
several  measures  should  be  distinctly 
written  out  for  the  instrument-maker, 
and  he  wEl  then  be  sure  to  send  a 
stocking  that  fits.  If  the  varicose  con- 
dition occurs  in  the  spermatic  vein,  ns 
it  returns  from  the  testicle,  the  disease 
is  called  varicocele,  showing  itself  in  a 
soft  enlargement  at  the  back  of  that 
organ,  which  goes  down  in  the  re- 
cumbent position,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  ordinary  remedy  but  a suspensory 
bandage  of  the  usual  kind,  together  with 
the  use  of  cold  water  to  the  hips  and 
thighs  every  morning.  There  is  an 
operation  sometimes  practised  by  the 
surgeon  upon  the  veins  of  the  leg  when 
varicose,  with  the  view  of  obliterating 
the  canal  entirely,  and  thus  curing  the 
disease;  but  it  is,  though  sufficiently 
simple,  of  a very  dangerous  nature,  and 
not  fit  for  any  person  to  attempt  who 
is  not  practically  accustomed  to  the 
operations  of  surgery. 

1421.  Piles  or  Hemorrhoids  (page 
143)  require  general,  as  well  as  local, 
treatment,  and  the  latter  may  be  only 
palliative,  or  it  may  be  practised  Avith 
a view  to  the  radical  cure  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

(a)  The  general  treatment  consists  in 
preventing  or  removing  all  congestion 
of  the  liver,  as  well  as  the  collections  in 
the  large  bowels,  both  of  which  impede 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  veins  of 
the  lowest  bowel,  where  the  piles  arc 
situated.  This  treatment  is  necessary 
whether  the  piles  are  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, and  is  to  be  carried  out  by  first 
acting  on  the  liver  by  means  of  the 
remedies  proper  to  its  particular  con- 
dition (see  Congestion  of  the  Inver, 
page  441),  and  then  taking  care  after- 
wards that  the  bowels  are  never  loaded, 
and  that  the  motions  are  soft,  and, 
therefore,  not  of  a consistency  to  injure 
the  veins  by  mechanical  pressure.  For 
this  purpose,  the  mildest  aperients  are 
desirable,  and  it  is  very  common  to 
combine  with  them  certain  remedies 
which  appear  to  have  a specific  effect 
upon  the  veins,  such  as  sulphur, 
copaiba-balsam,  and  spices,  the  last 
being  generally  used  in  the  form 
known  as  “'Ward’s  paste”  or  the  con- 
lection  of  black  pepper.  But  nothing 


answers  better  for  this  purpose  than 
the  mild  aperient  pills  composed  of 
rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha  when  given 
according  to  the  method  described  at 
page  347 ; and  if  these  are  regularly 
taken  so  as  to  act  freely  on  the  liver 
and  gently  on  the  bowels,  no  other 
internal  medicine  will  be  required  in 
most  cases  of  piles.  If,  however,  they 
are  very  obstinate,  the  annexed  for- 
mulas may  be  tried : — 

Take  of  Cream  of  tartar,  3ij 
Sulphur,  ?ss  to  5j. 

Powdered  jalap,  3'j. 

Powdered  ginger,  Si- 
Confection  of  senna,  Sig. 
Syrup  enough  to  make  the 
mass  into  an  electuary, 
of  which  about  a tea-spoonful  is  to  be 
taken  every  night.  (,Us<ful  in  most 
forms  of  piles.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Balsam  of  copaiba,  Shj. 

Cream  of  tartar,  sss. 

Powdered  ginger,  Si- 
Confection  of  senna,  liij. 

Mix,  and  give  a small  tea-spoonful 
every  night.  ( Usqful  in  internal  piles.) 

Or,  take  of  Ward’s  paste,  gr  x.  to  xv. 
every  night  at  bed-time.  {Very  ustful 
in  old  standing  internal  piles.) 

(6)  The  local  palliative  treatment  con- 
sists— 1st,  in  the  injection  of  two  or 
three  ounces  of  cold  water  into  the 
bowel  just  before  the  time  of  passing 
each  motion,  by  which  means  the  veins 
are  constricted  and  partially  emptied, 
and  the  bowel  is  also  lubricated ; 
every  one  subject  to  piles  should  adopt 
this  plan  whether  they  are  external 
or  internal ; 2nd,  in  returning  within 
the  anus,  by  means  of  the  linger,  every 
little  pile  as  it  first  shows  itself,  for  if 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  outside,  it  soon 
becomes  strangulated  by  the  pressure 
of  the  muscle  closing  the  opening,  and 
is  then  exquisitely  painful  and  tender ; 
3rd,  when  tlicre  is  great  inflammation 
of  these  external  piles,  after  they  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  down,  they 
should  be  freely  bathed  with  a sponge 
and  hot  water  every  four  hours,  and 
ns  far  ns  possible  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion should  be  maintained  until  tlie 
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Inflammation  has  subsided.  Lcecliea 
may  be  applied  to  the  piles  themselves 
if  they  are  very  much  swollen  and 
inflamed,  and  after  them  the  fomen- 
tation with  hot  water  may  be  had 
recourse  to  for  a time,  and  then  a 
linseed-meal  poultice  may  be  put  on, 
retaining  it  by  a handkerchief  round 
the  hips,  and  another  passed  between 
the  legs  from  the  back  of  it  to  the 
front  j 4th,  if  there  is  inflammation  of 
the  internal  piles,  an  opiate  injection 
with  sugar  of  lead  will  often  relieve 
the  pain,  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Acetate  of  lead,  gr.  xxiv. 

Purified  opium,  3ss. 

Boiling  water,  Sviij. 

Dissolve  the  opium  and  lead  in  the 
water  and  make  a solution,  of  which 
half  an  ounce  by  measure  {and  no 
more)  is  to  be  throyrn  up  into  the 
bowel  -with  a small  syringe,  immedi- 
ately after  the  bowels  are  moved.  It 
may  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  twelve 
hours,  if  the  first  should  be  returned, 
but  once  in  twenty-four  hours  is  gene- 
rally often  enough  to  use  such  a 
powerful  application.  {This  should 
only  be  employed  in  very  had  cases,  or 
in  cases  where  the  bleeding  from  them 
is  very  profuse.)  Even  in  internal 
piles,  leeches  applied  externally,  and 
the  bites  allowed  to  bleed  into  a hip- 
bath containing  warm  water,  will 
often  give  great  relief,  but  the  only 
permanently  useful  remedies  are  those 
employed  internally  (see  a) ; 6th,  when 
the  first  inflammation  is  allayed,  or 
before  it  comes  on,  in  the  case  of  piles 
first  shewing  themselves,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  following  astringent  oint- 
ment %vill  often  contract  tlie  piles  and 
afford  tlic  greatest  relief: — 


Take  of  Gallic  acid,  5J. 

I’owdered  opium,  3ss. 

Lard,  5j. 

3Ii.x,  and  apply  with  the  finger  on  the 
pile  and  lining  membrane  of  the  bowel, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  reached,  niglit  and 
morning. 


radical  cure  of  piles  can  oi 
be  effected  by  their  removal,  whl 
may  be  managed  either  by  the  knife 
by  tying  them  with  a strong  thread 


silk.  The  former  of  these  operations 
should  never  be  attempted  by  any  one 
but  the  practical  surgeon,  because  the 
risk  of  alarming  hemorrhage  is  too 
great  to  be  incurred,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  means  to  bo  used 
in  checking  it;  but  in  those  remote 
situations,  where  no  surgical  aid  can 
be  obtained,  and  where  the  presence  of 
external  piles  renders  life  miserable, 
any  one  possessing  good  nerve  and 
ordinary  skill  can  remove  them  with 
a ligatiu-e.  In  this  operation,  how- 
ever (after  taking  care  to  empty  the 
bowel  by  an  aperient),  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  the  ligature  by  means  of  a 
needle  through  the  pile,  or  a part  of  it 
is  siu'e  to  escape,  and  then  dividing  the 
two  threads,  one  half  is  tied  on  each 
side,  the  opening  made  by  the  needle 
preventing  the  threads  from  slipping 
off  in  tying.  After  they  are  both  tied 
as  firmly  as  the  tliread  will  admit 
without  breaking,  the  pile  becomes 
turgid  with  blood,  and  may  be  pricked 
with  a lancet  or  pen-knife,  when  it 
shrinks,  and  it  is  necessary  to  include 
both  halves  in  another  stronger  ligature 
of  stout  but  fine  t;vine,  which  may 
be  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible  and 
tied,  and  then  all  the  threads  may 
be  cut  off.  A poultice  should  at  once 
be  applied,  and  relieves  the  pain  to 
some  extent ; but  if  the  second  string 
W.13  tied  sufficiently  tight,  it  is  not 
so  great  as  might  bo  expected.  The 
pain  which  is  so  often  complained  of 
is  in  great  measure  due,  in  many  cases, 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  whole 
pile  is  not  at  once  killed  by  pressure, 
but  is  only  strangulated,  and  in  a state 
to  set  up  inflammation,  whereas  if  the 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  cause  its  im- 
mediate death,  the  surrounding  parts 
alone  become  inflamed,  and  those  only 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  separate  the 
dead  pile,  and  without  having  to  suffer 
the  pressure  of  the  ligatiwe.  It  i.s, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  ease  of  the  patient,  and  to  the 
full  success  of  this  operation,  that 
attention  should  bo  paid  to  the  projicr 
tying  of  the  second  ligature.  In  three 
or  four  days,  the  piles  slough  ofi;  und 
there  is  merely  an  ulcer  which  heals 
in  the  usual  way. 


,1 
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SCB-SECT.  C. ^TKEATSrENT  OF  CHRO- 

NIC Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

1422.  In  Chronic  Diseases  of 
THE  Heart  of  a Functional  Cha- 
racter, some  little  relief  may  be 
afforded  by  appropriate  treatment. 
They  consist  (see  page  144)  of  four 
kinds  — viz.,  palpitation,  angina  pec- 
toris, fainting,  and  iiitermissioti  cf  the 
regular  action. 

(a)  Palpitation  must  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  cause  whicli  produces 
it.  Thus,  in  a stout  and  plethoric  in- 
dividual, low  diet  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  or  digitalis  may  be  necessary, 
while  in  a feeble  and  dyspeptic  subject, 
ammonia  or  brandy  will  be  the  appro- 
priate treatment.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rules 
which  shall  be  of  service;  but  the 
above  directions  may  serve  as  some 
kind  of  guide  in  the  selection  from 
the  prescriptions  given  below.  Where 
palpitation  is  evidently  connected  with 
dyspepsia,  and  comes  on  at  stated 
times  after  a full  meal,  the  remedies 
must  be  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  tone  of  the  stomach  without 
reference  to  the  palpitation. 

(ft)  Angina  Pectoris,  as  mai'ked  by 
the  symptoms  detailed  at  page  144,  is 
very  little  under  the  control  of  medi- 
cine as  a rule,  though  exceptions 
sometimes  occur,  in  which  certain 
remedies  have  a great  pow'er  in  re- 
moving the  dreadful  sensations  which 
accompany  it.  During  the  paroxysm 
itself,  cordials,  and  what  are  called 
antispasmodics,  may  be  tried,  pre- 
scriptions for  w'hich  will  be  found  be- 
low, and  sometimes  an  anodyne  com- 
bined w'ith  ammonia  has  been  found 
to  relieve  the  attack  most  completely. 
In  the  intervals,  the  health  must  be 
strengthened  as  mucii  as  possible,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  excitement  both  of  body  and 
mind.  A seton  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  has  in  some  cases  been  found 
to  put  off  the  recurrence  of  the  attack, 
but  in  others  it  has  totally  failed. 

(c)  Fainting,  though  sometimes  con- 
nected with  disease  of  the  heart,  is 
really  a loss  of  the  usual  action  in  the 
brain,  from  want  of  blood  circulating 


in  it.  It  has,  therefore,  been  included 
at  page  457  among  the  different  diseased 
conditions  of  the  brain,  and  the  reme- 
dies for  it  w'ill  be  found  given  there. 

((()  An  intermitting  pulse,  though 
generally  a sign  of  organic  disease,  is 
sometimes  only  caused  by  functional 
disorder;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
attention  to  the  congested  state  of  thf 
liver  which  has  produced  it  will  often 
relieve  the  heart  of  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  its  proper  quantity  of  blood, 
and  then  the  beats  become  regular  as 
usual. 

(e)  The  formulas  likely  to  relieve 
functional  disorders  of  the  heart  are  as 
follows : — 

Take  of  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  min. 
xxiv. 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  Sss. 

Distilled  water,  Sviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
whenever  the  palpitation  is  urgent; 

Or,  take  of — 

Sal- volatile, 

Compomid  tincture  of  laven- 
der, a 3ss. 

Camphor  mixture,  5v. 

Mix,  and  give  three  table-spoonfuls 
wlien  the  palpitation  comes  on ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  Si- 

Tincture  of  henbane,  min.  xx. 

Camphor  mixture,  5j. 

Mix,  and  form  a draught,  to  be  given 
w'hen  the  palpitation  comes  on.  {This 
toill  sometimes  relieve  angina  pectoris, 
as  well  as  hysterical>palpitations.) 

Or,  take  of — 

Compound  pill  of  galbanum. 

Compound  pill  of  soap,  a gr.  v. 
Mix,  and  make  into  two  pills,  to  be 
given  in  angina  pectoris,  and  repeated 
every  second  hour,  if  necessary. 

1428.  Organic  Disease  of  the 
Heart  is  wholly  beyond  the  reach 
of  domestic  treatment,  and  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  avoid  exciting  its 
action  by  any  violent  exertion.  The 
above  remedies  may,  however,  be  tried 
as  palliatives  of  its  attendant  evils. 

Sub-Sect.  D. — Treatment  of  He- 
morrhage. 

1424.  The  Hemorrhagic  Dia- 


I 
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Fig.  1.  Dia;rriim  of  the  principal  arteries,  showing  the  places  whore  prcssui-o 
can  be  applied  with  advantage. 

„ 3.  The  politeal  space  and  artery. 

„ 3.  The  common  touruequet. 

„ 1.  The  branched  tournequet. 
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THESIS  (see  page  145),  when  it  is  known 
to  exist,  sliould  lead  to  great  care  in 
avoiding  all  wounds  and  trifling  opera- 
tions, such  as  tooth-drawing,  &c. ; and 
if  such  are  unavoidable,  the  patient 
should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the 
proper  remedies  to  be  presently  noticed 
should  be  applied.  There  is  no  plan 
kno\vn  by  which  this  tendency  to  he- 
morrhage can  be  removed. 

1425.  'When  there  is  Bleeding 

FROM  A WODNDED  VESSEL  OR  VESSELS 

to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  injurious  to 
the  health  or  strength,  or  indeed  to 
life  itself,  some  measures  must  be  taken 
to  stop  it,  and  these  are  very  simple  in 
principle  tliough  requiring  a consider- 
able amount  of  tact  to  carry  them  out. 

(а)  ff  it  occurs  after  drawing  a tooth, 
by  forming  a pad  of  lint  or  linen  of 
such  a size  as  to  fill  the  gap  made, 
when  firmly  pressed  into  it,  the  bleed- 
ing may  generally  be  arrested,  supposing 
the  patient  can  be  kept  quiet,  with  the 
teeth  firmly  pressed  together.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  pad  is  large 
enougli,  and  it  should  be  held  in  its 
place  by  a firm  pressure  of  the  fingers 

I for  some  minutes  before  it  is  entrusted 
to  the  pressure  of  the  other  jaw. 

(б)  the  bleeding  is  from  a clean  cut, 
and  it  comes  out  in  jets,  there  is  an 
artery  wounded,  the  size  of  which  may 
be  judged  of  by  that  of  the  stream. 
If  it  is  no  larger  than  the  wire  of  a 
lady’s  hair-pin,  by  exposure  to  the  air 
and  the  use  of  cold  water,  it  will  gene- 
rally stop  bleeding  in  the  course  of  a few 
minutes ; but  if  of  a size  above  this, 
pressure  must  be  employed  on  the 
wound  itself,  or  just  above  it,  or  the 
wounded  vessel  must  bo  tied  by  a fine 
piece  of  silk,  the  mode  of  doing  which 
is  described  at  page  395.  When  the 
divided  vessel  is  large  enough  to  throw 
cut  a stream  of  the  size  of  a goose- 
quill,  not  a moment  must  be  lost  in 
making  pressure,  either  on  the  wound 
ilself,  or  on  the  course  of  the  artery 
above  it.  There  are  certain  situations 
in  the  limbs  and  body  where  this  pres- 
sure may  be  made  with  advantage, 
always  taking  care  to  select  the  one 
next  above  the  wound  which  is  bleed- 
ing. These  situations  are  marked  in 
tlie  annexed  diagram,  which  on  one 


side  shows  the  method  to  be  adopted 
in  domestic  surgery,  when  there  is  no 
instrument  called  a tourniquet  at  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  gives  that  instrument 
in  the  two  forms  which  are  now 
usually  adopted.  In  some  places  the 
pressure  can  only  be  made  with  some 
solid  substance  held  in  the  hand,  be- 
cause the  part  is  incapable  of  being 
surrounded,  or,  if  capable,  the  bandage 
would  be  otherrvise  injmdous,  as  in  the 
neck,  where  it  would  produce  strangu- 
lation. These  are  all  marked  with  the 
letter  (a),  indicating  that  an  instru- 
ment is  of  no  use,  and  that  the  hand 
alone  must  be  trusted  to,  armed  with 
a firm  substance,  such  as  a key  with 
its  handle  wrapped  in  linen.  Those 
marked  (6)  may  be  compressed  in  any 
way — that  is,  either  by  the  common 
handkerchief  or  bandage  over  a pad, 
placed  upon  the  proper  spot  and 
■tightened  by  twisting  a stick,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram ; while  the  spots 
marked  (c)  can  be  commanded  by  the 
branched  tourniquet,  which  is  now 
extensively  employed,  as  well  as  by 
tile  hand  and  key,  but  not  by  a cir- 
cular bandage  or  by  the  common 
tourniquet.  In  every  case  care  should 
be  taken  to  place  the  pad  across  the 
course  of  the  artery,  so  as  to  be  sure 
of  its  not  slipping  on  one  side,  and 
then  the  circular  tape  or  bandage 
being  draivn  as  tight  as  possible,  it  is 
tied  or  buckled  ; after  which  the  stick 
is  tivisted,  or  the  screw  turned,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  applying  the  common 
tourniquet,  care  must  be  taken  to  im- 
screw  it  before  drawing  the  tape  tight, 
as  if  it  is  put  on  with  the  screw  at  its 
highest  point,  or  nearly  so,  it  will  be 
wholly  useless  when  wanted,  and  the 
instrument  must  be  taken  off  and  re- 
applied.  The  branclied  tourniquet  is 
much  more  easy  of  application,  and 
may  be  put  on  any  limb,  whether 
largo  or  small,  by  any  one  possessing 
the  most  ordinary  amount  of  tact. 
Here,  also,  the  pad  should  be  made  to 
cross  the  artery,  and  then  nothing  else 
is  required  but  to  turn  the  screw  sufil- 
ciently  to  command  the  bleeding. 
These  instniments  must  not  be  left  on 
at  full  pressure  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necesswy,  or  they  will  often 
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cause  extensive  sloughing,  not  only  of 
the  part  where  they  are  applied,  but 
of  the  limb  below.  They  are  only  to 
he  used  until  further  means  ca:i  be 
employed  for  arresting  the  bleeding. 
But,  supposing  that  in  the  wound  of  a 
large  artery,  after  thus  stopping  its 
flow  for  a time,  no  surgeon  can  be 
obtained  to  tie  the  vessel — what  is  to 
be  done  ? The  fact  is,  that  the  ope- 
ration is  wholly  impracticable  with- 
out a knowledge  of-  the  anatomy  of 
the  part ; and,  therefore,  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  keep  up  a slight  degree  of 
pressure  upon  the  course  of  the  arteiy 
with  the  tourniquet  or  bandage,  and 
to  trust  to  the  powers  of  nature  in  heal- 
ing the  wound  in  the  artery,  under  the 
pressure  kept  up  in  the  wound  itself, 
assisted  by  the  modified  amount  of 
it  on  the  course  of  the  arteiy.  This 
must  not  be  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
keep  the  limb  turgid  with  blood,  but 
short  of  this  it  may  be  carried  out  for 
a long  time.  The  dressings  to  the 
wound  are  better  left  on  for  at  least 
ten  days,  keeping  them  as  clean  as 
possible  by  the  use  of  cold  water,  but 
not  venturing  to  change  them  for  fear 
of  a return  of  the  bleeding.  By  carry- 
ing out  these  instructions,  it  is  possible, 
even  in  the  wound  of  a large  artery, 
to  save  life  by  domestic  means,  but  the 
chance  is  certainly  not  a very  good  one. 

1426.  In  treating  Hemokbhage 
FROM  Disease,  the  remedies  applied 
will  vaiy  with  its  nature — that  is, 
whether  consisting  of  active  or  passive 
hemorrhage,  or  that  flowing  from  the 
nose,  or  from  the  lungs,  or  the  stomach, 
or  the  bowels,  or  the  bladder,  or  Idd- 
neys  (see  page  145).  Some  of  these 
have  been  already  considered,  as  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  (at  page  334),  and 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  in  fever 
(see  page  358). 

(a)  In  active  hemorrhage,  when  there 
is  excessive  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
adopt  all  the  measures  which  are  re- 
quired for  inflanunation,  or  there  will 
be  no  possibility  of  stopping  the  flow. 
Thus,  bleeding  from  the  arm,  tartar- 
emetic  to  the  extent  of  vomiting  or 
nausea,  and  even  calomel  in  full  doses, 
may  be  necessary  (see  page  805) ; but 


these  cases  are  not  very  common,  and 
the  extent  of  the  increased  action  may 
generally  be  subdued  by  the  use  of  digi- 
talis, after  which  styptics  will  be  able 
to  control  the  bleeding.  Still  there 
are  some  violently  active  hemorrhages 
in  which  nothing  short  of  a full  bleed- 
ing will  have  the  desired  effect. 

(bj  In  passive  hemorrhage,  on  the 
contrary,  the  attention  must  be  di- 
rected, in  the  first  ifiace,  to  get  rid  of 
the  congestion,  and  afterwards  to  close 
the  open  mouths  of  the  bleeding  ves- 
sels, which  often  part  with  their  blood 
by  a kind  of  oozing,  and,  in  that  case, 
cease  to  give  it  out  as  soon  as  the  con- 
gestion is  removed.  (See  Treatment  cy 
Congestion  at  page  363). 

(c)  When  a vessel  has  given  way,  in 
consequence  qf' ulceration  of  its  coats, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood,  by  lowering  the  circula- 
tion in  the  way  least  injurious  to  the 
health,  mid  then  paying  attention  to 
the  healing  of  the  ulcer.  Thi.s  kind  of 
bleeding  generally  occurs  in  the  lungs, 
and  will  be  presently  considered  as  such 
(see  Hemoptysis). 

1427.  Hematemesis  or  Vomiting 
OF  Blood  (see  page  146),  when  de- 
pendent upon  congestion  of  the  liver 
and  stomach,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
must  be  treated  by  such  remedies  as 
will  get  rid  of  that  condition.  Cold 
liquids  of  the  most  bland  kind  should 
be  the  only  aliment  allowed ; and  if  the 
bleeding  is  excessive  in  quantity,  ice 
may  be  constantly  swallowed  in  small 
portions  at  a time,  while  a bladder 
containing  pounded  ice  may  be  applied 
to  the  stomach.  Calomel  combined 
with  opium  wiU  generally  be  required 
to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  dose  of 
half  a grain  of  each  every  four  hours, 
followed  by  an  aperient  such  as  the 
annexed : — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  Sss. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  5ss. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  min.  xxv. 

Mint  water,  .y. 

Mix,  and  give  twelve  hours  after  the 
first  piU.  If  the  bleeding  is  evidently 
connected  ndth  organic  disease,  one  or 
other  of  the  following  mixtures  may 
be  tried : — 
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Take  of  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  3U- 
Tincture  of  opium,  3J. 
Infusion  of  roses,  Jviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day ; 

. Or,  take  of— 

. Acetate  of  lead,  gr.  xvj. 
Distilled  vinegar,  So- 
Tincture  of  matico,  SU- 
Tincture  of  opium,  5j. 

Water,  Wiiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day.  When  the  bleeding  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  any  habitual  discharge  from 
the  bowels  or  uterus,  the  application  of 
a few  leeches  to  the  perinaum,  allow- 
ing the  bites  to  bleed  freely  in  a warm 
hip-batli,  will  often  relieve  the  hemor- 
rhage from  the  stomach.  After  this  has 
ceased,  it  will  be  prudent  at  all  times 
to  brace  its  lining  membrane  by  the 
use  of  tlie  mineral  acids,  or  the  trisni- 
trate  of  bismuth,  or  some  other  sto- 
machic. (See  Dyspepsia). 

1428.  Hemoptysis,  or  Expecto- 
IL.V.TION  OF  Blood  (page  14C),  gene- 
rally occurs  in  the  last  stages  of  tuber- 
cular consumption,  and  must  then  be 
treated  as  a part  of  that  disease  (see 
page  470).  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
merely  a general  oozing  of  blood  from 
the  lining  of  the  bronchial  tubes  with- 
out any  absolute  ulceration,  so  as  to 
cause  the  vessel  to  be  “ broken”  as  it 
is  usually  called,  and  here  the  danger 
is  comparatively  trilling.  But  the 
ordinary  observer  of  disease  will  have 
great  difficulty  in  detecting  the  exact 
nature  of  the  attack,  and  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  able  to 
di^inguish  between  the  two  forms  of 
this  disease.  It  will,  tiierefore,  be 
necessary  to  give  such  directions  as 
may  suffice  for  eitlier  of  these  con- 
ditions. In  the  first  place,  perfect  rest 
of  body  and  mind  must  be  inculcated 
and  carried  out,  the  voice  must  never 
be  raised  above  a whisper,  all  food 
must  bo  taken  cold,  and  the  patient 
must  be  kept  in  bed,  with  the  skin 
comfortably  warm,  and  the  air  of  the 
room  (u  cool  as  possible.  The  next 
indication  is  to  control  the  action  of 
ttie  heart,  without  which  it  ivill  be 


hopeless  to  attempt  any  means  by 
which  the  bleeding  shall  be  checked; 
and  if  the  pulse  is  very  strong,  and 
the  disease  is  evidently  not  connected 
■with  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  blood 
must  be  taken  from  the  arm.  Gene- 
rally, however,  a few  grain  doses  of 
ipecacuanha  will  nauseate  sufficiently 
to  effect  the  purpose  ; and  they  may  be 
given  Avith  the  acetate  of  lead,  w'hich 
will  thus  have  time  to  be  absorbed 
while  the  nausea  is  controlling  the 
circulation.  The  plan  will,  therefore, 
be  to  commence  by  giving  the  follow- 
ing pUls  if  the  heart  is  acting  very 
violently,  or,  if  the  contrary,  omitting 
the  two  first  ingredients : — 

Take  of  Powdered  ipecacuanha,  gr.  vj. 

Powdered  digitalis,  gr.  ss. 

Acetate  of  lead,  gr.  xij. 

Powdered  opium,  gr.  iv. 

Mix,  with  confection  enough  to  make 
six  piUs,  one  to  be  given  every  three 
hours.  iVhen  the  cumulation  is  reduced 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  our 
dependence  upon  styptics  alone,  the 
pills  may  be  stopped,  and  the  following 
mixture  given  alone  : — 

Take  of  Acetate  of  lead,  gr.  xvj. 

Distilled  vinegar,  3iss. 

Tincture  of  matico,  3ij. 

„ digitalis,  3iss. 

„ opium,  5j. 

Camphor  mixture,  Svij. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
four  or  six  hours.  (These  medicines  must 
be  car^Uy  leatched,  as  the  lead  may 
possibly  produce  colic,  or  the  digitalis 
lower  the  heart  to  much.  Indeed,  they 
should  never  be  given  by  any  one  but 
the  physician,  except  in  extreme  cases 
where  assistance  cannot  be  readily  pro- 
cured.) 

1429.  Tue  Treatment  of  Bleed- 
iNG  FRO.M  THE  Intestines,  when  it 
ocem’s  during  fever,  is  included  under 
that  head  at  page  368.  If  it  should 
come  on  together  with  diarrhoea  or 
dysentery,  the  acid  mixture  given  at 
page  877  may  be  tried  ; and  if  this  faiia, 
the  mixture  of  lead,  ipecacuanha,  and 
opium,  ordered  at  par.  1428  for  hemop- 
tysis, may  bo  used  with  advantage. 
Very  often  it  only  arises  IVom  internal 
piles,  which  may  be  knoivn  by  the 
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florid  colour  of  the  blood  (see  par.  429), 
and  then  the  treatment  prescribed  for 
that  disease  is  to  be  carried  out 
according  to  the  directions  given  at 
page  474. 

1430.  The  Tkeatjient  or  Hemor- 
rhage FROM  THE  Kidneys  and 
Bladder  is  included  among  the  effects 


of  inflammation  of  those  organs  at 
page  449. 

1431.  The  Treatjient  of  Menor- 
rhagia and  of  vicarious  bleedings  in 
the  female  sex  (pars.  431,  432)  will  be 
included  under  chap.  23  of  this  Part, 
on  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of 
Wonven. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  CONNECTED 
AVITH  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


Sect.  1. — ^Treatment  of  Epilepsy. 

1432.  Epilepsy  (page  147),  like  all 
other  diseases  coming  on  in  paroxysms, 
is  to  be  treated  differently  during  the 
paroxysms  or  fits,  and  in  the  intervals 
between  them. 

(a)  During  the  paroxysm  the  patient 
should,  if  possible,  be  placed  on  a bed 
or  sofa  where  no  injury  can  be  done 
to  the  head  iu  the  violent  struggles 
which  form  part  of  the  disease.  The 
neck-cloth  should  bo  loosened  if  a male, 
or  the  stays,  in  the  female  sex ; and 
then  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  is 
only  necessary  to  have  a little  patience 
and  in  a few  minutes  the  fit  goes  off. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a long 
continuance  of  it,  and  then  (and  indeed 
in  all  cases  in  my  opinion)  it  is  the 
best  plan  to  wet  the  corner  of  a coarse 
towel  or  cloth  in  cold  water,  and  slap 
the  ears  and  side  of  the  neck  forcibly 
with  it.  This  would  of  course  occasion 
great  pain  if  the  sensibility  remained 
at  the  time;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  felt 
the  lit  is  disappearing,  and  it  may 
be  discontinued,  though  it  is  better  to 
persevere  a little  longer  rather  than 
to  allow  it  to  go  on  unchecked.  I have 
employed  this  method  in  many  scores 
of  oases  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
I never  had  any  difficulty  but  once  in 
cutting  short  the  fit  ivith  it  alone; 
and  iu  that  case  there  was  evident 
danger  of  inflammation,  and  I thought 
it  more  prudent  to  use  leeches.  I believe 
that  it  is  the  mechanical  shock  and  sti- 


mulus to  the  nerves  which  is  of  so  much 
service,  and  hence  it  is  far  surer  and 
quicker  in  its  operation,  tlian  the  most 
rapid  blister.  It  is  also  a most  simple 
remedy,  and  one  which  is  always  at 
hand,  so  that  on  every  account  it  is 
exactly  what  is  required.  Certainly  to 
the  relatives  it  may  appear  unfeeling 
to  be  slapping  a poor  affiicted  patient 
at  a time  when  there  is  apparently  great 
danger ; butthey  must  remember,  that 
by  this  treatment  the  amount  is  re- 
duced to  a very  trifling  degree,  and 
the  length  of  the  lit  is  diminished  at 
least  one-half,  the  hold  on  the  consti- 
tution being  also  materially  lessened ; 
so  that,  after  all,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
humane,  as  well  as  the  most  successful, 
method  of  relief.  When  once  the  lit 
is  thoroughly  gone,  a dose  of  aperient 
medicine  should  generally  be  admi- 
nistered, and  then  the  patient  may  be 
allowed  to  indulge  the  propensity  to 
sleep,  which  becomes  developed  almost 
invariably  at  that  time. 

(6)  During  the  intervals  of  Vie  fits  any 
irritant  cause  should  be  removed  which 
may  be  discovered  and  which  may  bo 
supposed  to  produce  or  develop  tlie  lit. 
Thus,  if  tliero  are  worms,  or  if  the 
patient  is  costive,  or  the  reverse, 
these  several  conditions  should  bfe  at- 
tended to  (see  Worms,  Constipation, 
Diarrluea,  <tc.)  But  if,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  no  tangible  cause  can  be  dis- 
covered, the  best  plan,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  give  an  occasional  mercurial  ape- 
rient sufficient  to  clear  out  the  bowelj 
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and  then  to  ha've  recourso  to  the  only 
known  specific  for  this  disease,  which 
is  bromide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  3 
to  5 grains  twice  a day.  This  medicine 
is  so  powerful  that  its  action  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  watched  by  a medical 
man ; and  it  is  only  in  situations  where 
his  services  cannot  be  obtained  that  it 
is  justifiable  to  use  it  without  his  super- 
vision. It  requires  a long  continuance 
to  cure  epilepsy ; and  when  the  excite 
ment  of  the  nervous  system  produced 
by  the  bromide  is  very  great,  it  should 
be  discontinued  for  a few  days  and  then 
resumed.  I have  known  more  than  one 
case  in  which  epilepsy  has  been  by  its 
means  cured  in  the  adult,  but  it  is 
far  more  certain  in  its  results  when 
given  to  the  child.  If  the  patient 
is  plethoric,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  usual  diet,  and  oven  to 
take  blood  occasionally  by  leeches  or 
cupping;  but  it  is  far  better  to  cut 
off  the  supplies  than  to  remove  the 
blood  after  it  is  formed.  Supposing, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  epilepsy  oc- 
curs in  a feeble  subject,  quinine, 
or  bark  itself,  together  with  port 
wine,  and  in  some  cases  steel,  may 
be  advisable;  but  with  these  I should 
always  combine  the  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. 

(c)  When  epilepsy  occurs  in  connection 
with  any  disorder  of  the  uterine  func- 
tions, it  is  important  to  take  every 
proper  measure  to  restore  them  to  a 
natural  condition,  when  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  epilepsy  will  cease;  but, 
if  it  should  not,  reliance  may  still  be 
placed  on  the  mistletoe,  as  above 
ordered. 

(d)  No  one  afflicted  vnth  epilepsy 
should  be  trusted  alone  in  any  situation 
where  the  occurrence  of  the  fit  would 
be  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences. 

Sect.  2.— Treatjient  of  Hysteria. 

1433.  Hysteria  (page  148),  like 
epilepsy,  must  be  considered  with  refe- 
rence to  its  treatment  under  the  two 
aspects  of  the  paroxysms  and  the  inter- 
vals between  them. 

(a)  In  a fit  of  hysterics  (par.  4 3 7),  it  is 
in  most  cases  of  little  importance 
whether  anything  is  done  or  not  be- 


yond the  loosening  of  all  tight  lacings, 
&c.,  which  are  decidedly  prejudicial, 
and  most  distressing  to  the  patient. 
As  a general  rule,  it  is  the  tendency 
to  these  attacks  which  is  to  be  removed 
by  appropriate  treatment,  and  not  the 
attack  itself,  which,  like  a thunder- 
storm, often  gives  great  relief  for  a 
time  to  the  overcharged  nerves.  Some- 
times, however,  the  fit  is  of  such  a 
prolonged  or  severe  nature  as  to  re- 
quire interference,  and  in  that  case 
the  dashing  of  cold  water  in  the  face, 
or  the  use  of  the  towel  as  recom- 
mended for  epilepsy  at  page  480,  W’ill 
be  found  to  be  most  effectual.  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  which  so  soon  gets  rid 
of  an  attack  as  this  latter  method, 
which  is  far  superior  to  the  extensive 
use  of  cold  water  thrown  over  the 
patient,  as  is  so  often  done,  because 
it  does  not  give  “ cold  ” as  the 
water  does  when  it  saturates  the 
clothing  at  a time  and  place  where  it 
often  cannot  be  changed.  When  the 
paroxysm  is  complicated  with  spasm 
of  the  larynx  (see  page  149),  the 
danger  appeal’s  to  an  ordinary  observer 
to  be  imminent;  but  it  is  not  really 
so,  and  the  use  of  the  towel,  or  the 
application  of  a mustard-plaster  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  will  generally 
remove  the  spasm.  Ammonia  will 
often  give  relief,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
sal-volatile  mixed  with  ■o’ater  and 
swallowed,  or  the  common  smeUing- 
salts  held  to  the  nose,  are  the  popular 
remedies,  and  very  useful  ones  too. 
If  these  fail,  the  following  draught 
may  be  tried : — 


Take  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
gr.  V. 

Sulphuric  ether. 

Compound  tincture  of  laven- 
dar,  a 3ss. 

Camphor  mixture,  ?j. 

Mix. 

(6)  In  treating  the  hysterical  diathesis 
(see  par.  436),  evei-y  means  must  bo 
employed  by  which  the  body  can  be 
restored  to  health,  and  the  nervous 
system  braced.  Cold  bathing,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  sea,  is  a most  excellent 
remedy ; but  previously  to  its  employ- 
ment, it  should  be  a.scertalucd  that 
2 1 
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the  several  secretions  of  the  liver, 
bowels,  womb,  &c.,  are  in  good  order, 
and  if  not,  proper  remedies  should  be 
at  once  «sed  for  them.  Change  of  air, 
and  especially  of  scene,  will  often 
work  wonders;  and  if  the  mind  is 
constantly  worked  upon  by  any  excite- 
ment, whether  real  or  imaginary,  this 
should,  if  possible,  be  removed,  or  at 
all  events  reduced  to  its  lowest  point. 
Exercise  of  an  active  kind,  and  par- 
ticularly on  horseback,  should  be  en- 
joined, and  enforced  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  produce  considerable  fatigue,  but 
not  of  that  character  as  to  prevent, 
rather  than  encourage,  sound  sleep.  In 
most  cases  tonics  arc  required,  but 
sometimes  the  opposite  treatment  must 
be  adopted  by  means  of  low  diet  and 
lowering  medicines.  Very  frequently, 
but  by  no  means  invariably,  some 
irritation  of  the  uterus  is  the  cause, 
and  then  that  organ  must  be  quieted 
by  appropriate  treatment;  and  if  its 
proper  secretions  are  not  in  regular 
order,  they  must  be  induced  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  laid  down  under 
the  head  of  Amenorrhcca  in  the  23rd 
chap,  of  this  Book. 

(c)  Hysterical  simulations  of  local 
inflammations  (see  par.  439)  are  to  be 
treated  on  the  general  principles  de- 
scribed at  (6),  without  any  reference  to 
the  local  affection  which  is  only  ren- 
dered worse  by  any  attention  being 
paid  to  it.  Thus  blisters  and  other 
counter-irritants  are  found  to  be  more 
than  useless,  and  should  by  all  means 
be  avoided. 

Sect.  3. — ^Treatment  of  Catalepsy 

AND  TnANCE. 

1434.  All  that  can  be  done  in  cases 
of  catalepsy  is  to  improve  the  general 
health,  without  reference  to  the  pa- 
roxysm ; and  as  to  trance,  it  occurs  so 
rarely,  and  we  know  so  little  of  its 
nature,  that  it  is  useless  to  refer  to  its 
treatment  in  any  way. 

Sect.  4. — Tkeatjient  of  Chorea.  ■ 

1436.  Chore  Abeing  purely  a disease 
of  childhood,  its  treatment  has  been 
included  among  the  diseases  of  that 
period  at  page  329. 


Sect.  5. — ^The  Treatment  of  Mania. 

1436.  When  an  Attack  of  Mania 
(see  page  151)  makes  its  appearance  at 
a distance  from  all  medical  aid,  it  be- 
comes a very  ditlicult  task  for  the 
friends  or  lookers-on  to  know  how  to 
act  in  such  a way  as  shall  be  humane 
to  the  individual,  and  yet  safe  for 
themselves.  In  this  country  the 
course  is  clear  enough,  and  is,  in  fact, 
compulsory  by  law  whenever  any 
bodily  restraint  is  to  be  practised ; 
and  as  this  is  imperative  in  all  well 
marked  cases,  the  superintendence  of 
a properly  qualified  medical  man  must 
always  be  obtained,  and  he  will  then 
direct  what  is  proper  to  be  done.  But 
in  the  case  above-mentioned,  it  is  well 
to  proceed  as  follows: — 1st,  Take  mea- 
sures to  secure  the  safety  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  his  attendants,  either  by 
constant  watching  carried  out  by  suf- 
ficiently strong  nurses,  or  else  by  the 
application  of  a straight-waisteoat, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a strong 
canvas  shirt,  with  long  sleeves  includ- 
ing within  them  the  hands,  and  lied 
to  the  side  of  the  bed,  also  fastened 
securely  round  the  neck  and  waist ; 
when  this  is  put  on,  the  side-fastenings 
cannot  be  loosened,  because  the  hands 
arc  muffled  by  the  shirt-sleeve,  and 
are  kept  apart  by  the  fixture  of  each 
to  its  own  side  of  the  bed ; 2nd,  keep 
the  head  cool  by  the  apifiication  of 
cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  a 
bladder  of  ice  if  at  hand ; 3rd,  give  a 
smart  dose  of  mercurial  aperient, 
which  may  be  repeated  every  other 
day;  4th,  in  the  early  stage,  t.artar- 
emetic  carried  to  the  extent  of  nausea 
win  often  be  of  service,  but  is  only 
adapted  for  strong  and  robust  indivi- 
duals. If  the  mania  is  at  all  allied  to 
hysteria,  it  may  be  treated  like  that 
disease  (see  par.  1483);  or  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  much  tendency  to 
hypochondriasis,  the  stomach  may  bo 
treated  as  for  dyspepsia;  while  the 
form  known  as  melancholia  will  some- 
times yield  to  medicines  which  act 
specially  upon  the  liver  (see  next 
chap.)  Beyond  these  remarks,  little 
useful  information  can  be  given  on  this 
difficult  subject.  Much  will  olwayy 
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depend  on  the  moral  treatment  of  the 
hmnc;  hut  in  such  circumstances  as 
those  we  arc  now  considering,  there 
ii  little  opportunity  for  its  enforce- 
ment. Harsh  conduct  should,  how- 
ever, always  be  avoided ; hut  exces- 
sive kindness,  especially  from  friends 
find  relations,  is  almost  always  thrown 
away ; and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
those  who  are  most  loved  and  admired 
by  the  insane  in  the  intervals  of  their 


malady  are  sure  to  he  the  most  abused 
and  disliked  by . them  during  the 
attack.  For  this  reason  among  many 
others,  the  friends  are  peculiarly  un- 
fitted for  the  management  of  their 
maniacal  relations,  and  hence  the  re- 
moval of  the  latter  to  an  asylum  is 
often  beneficial  to  them,  from  the 
enforced  absence  of  their  over-kind  and 
over-  anxious  relatives;  independently  of 
the  superior  natoe  of  the  treatment. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC  DISORDERS  OP  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 


Sect.  1. — ^Theatment  or  Dyspepsia. 

1437.  The  Management  op  the 

DISEASED  OR  DISORDERED  CONDITION 
OF  THE  Stomach,  which  we  are  now 
to  consider,  must  be  divided  into  two 
portions — 1st,  that  embracing  all  the 
particulars  which  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  to  in  every  case  of  indigestion ; 
and,  2nd,  the  application  of  particular 
remedies  suited  to  each  variation  of 
the  disease. 

(a)  Thegeneraltreatment  of  dyspepsia 
or  indigestion  must  be  framed  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  deviations  which  are 
found  to  occur  from  the  natural  pro- 
cess (see  page  154).  Thus,  each  stage 
of  digestion  will  occupy  our  attention, 
and  we  must  see — 1st,  that  mastication 
is  properly  performed;  2nd,  that  no 
more  food  is.  passed  into  the  stomach 
than  will  be  dissolved  there  by  the 
gastric  fluid ; 3rd,  that  there  is  a 
proper  supply  of  hUe ; and,  4th,  that 
the  bowels  carry  off  the  products  of 
digestion  with  a proper  degree  of 
rapidity,  neither  being  too  much  con- 
fined to  make  room  for  more  food, 
nor  so  relaxed  as  to  carry  off  the 
chyle  before  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
UteteaJs.  In  addition  to  those  points, 
we  must  also  provide  a duo  amount  of 
exercise,  proportioned  to  the  quantity 


of  food  taken  and  to  the  muscular 
strength  of  the  patient,  so  that  the 
system  shah,  not  be  over-loaded  with 
nomishing  material,  but  that  it  may 
be  wasted  or  consumed  as  fast  as  it  is 
provided.  All  this  is,  however,  alluded 
to  at  length  at  pages  153,  154,  and 
155.  With  regard  to  the  Mnd  of  diet 
best  suited  to  a dyspeptic  stomach, 
many  rules  have  been  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  the  young  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  these  have 
been  retailed  to  the  public  with  great 
minuteness.  But  if  patients  will  use 
their  own  experience,  they  will  derive 
far  more  benefit  than  from  any  set 
rules,  because  there  are  no  two  sto- 
machs alike  in  their  powers  of  digest- 
ing- food,  or  in  their  list  of  agreeables 
and  disagreeables.  Some  otherwise 
weak  stomachs  are  always  the  better 
for  lobster-salad,  or  for  salmon-and- 
cucumber,  while  others  are  invai-iably 
upset  by  the  slightest  morsel  of  these 
tempting  dishes.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  asserted,  as  a rule,  that  neither  are 
so  digestible  as  plain  roast  or  boiled 
meats,  poultry,  and  game  (see  page  17). 

(i>)  Want  of  tone  in  the  stomach  (see 
par.  453)  is  to  be  relieved  by  those 
medicines  called  stomachics;  but  the 
best  of  all  is  exercise  of  the  body,  with 
cheerful  amusement  of  the  mind,  and 
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taken  in  a fresh  air,  which  should  be 
the  reverse  of  that  to  which  the 
Individual  has  lately  been  accustomed. 
In  other  words,  “ change  of  air”  is 
desirable,  either  from  the  sea-coast  to 
a dry  inland  situation,  or  vice  versd, 
or  from  a low  and  moist  locality  to  a 
high  and  dry  one,  free  from  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven.  The  flatulence  which 
often  occurs  is  relieved  as  soon  as  tlie 
tone  of  the  stomach  is  restored,  and 
does  not  require  any  special  remedies 
for  it.  The  following  formulas  arc 
useful : — 

Take  of  Liquor  of  potass, 

Infusion  of  rhubarb,  ?j. 
Tincture  of  cardamoms,  5ss. 
Infusion  of  gentian  or  che- 
rayta,  Jviss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Compound  tincture  of  bark, 
Decoction  of  cinchona,  5xj. 
Mix,  and  give  three  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Extract  of  chamomile,  Si- 
Powdered  rhubarb,  gr.  xij. 

Oil  of  caraway,  min.  iij. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  sixteen  pills,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day; 

Or,  take  of— 

Powdered  capsicum;  gr.  yj. 

„ rhubarb,  gr.  xi,i. 
Extract  of  dandelion,  gr.  xlviij. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills,  one 
to  be  taken  three  times  a day. 

(c)  Ckmgestive  dyspepsia  (see  par.  464) 
will  usually  be  relieved  by  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  or  creasote,  or  sometimes 
by  the  mineral  acids  in  small  doses. 
A blister  to  the  stomach  will  also  often 
give  relief,  or  the  stimulating  embro- 
cation under  spongio-piline  ordered 
at  page  349.  The  formulas  are  as 
follows : — 

Take  of  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid, 
min.  xxiv. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  Jss. 
Distilled  water,  Jviiss. 


3Iix,  and  give  two  table-spoonAils 
three  times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  Jj. 
Infusion  of  roses,  Sviiss. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  3iy. 
Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Creasote,  min.  xij. 

Extract  of  henbane,  gr.  xxiv. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  puis,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day. 

(d)  Irritable  or  neuralgic  dyspepsia, 
sometimes  called  gastralgia  (see  par. 
465),  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  trisnitrate  of  bismuth, 
together  with  an  anodyne,  which 
should  be  in  as  mild  a form  and  dose 
as  will  suffice  to  relieve  the  pain. 
The  following  pills  will  usually  afford 
relief: — 

Take  of  Trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  Si- 

Acetate  of  morphia,  gr.  J to 

gr-  ij- 

Extract  of  dandelion,  3- 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty-four  pills, 
two  of  which  are  to  be  taken  three 
times  a day.  If  there  is  much  flatu- 
lence, the  following  mixture  may  be 
taken  with  the  pills : — 

Take  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
5ss, 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  Sss. 
Tincture  of  gentian,  2ss- 
Camphor  mixture,  3vss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls, 
wffien  the  flatulence  is  urgent,  with  the 
dose  of  the  above  pills- 
(e)  Water-brash  (see  par.  456)  is 
almost  always  relieved  by  the  tris- 
nitrate of  bismuth  in  full  doses,  and  if 
there  is  no  pain  accompanying  it, 
there  will  not  be  any  occasion  for 
the  anodyne  as  ordered  in  the  last 
paragraph-  But  it  is  also  necessary  to 
give  some  stomachic  after  the  water 
ceases  to  flow,  and  the  mineral  acids 
■will  generally  serve  the  j)urpose  re- 
markably well.  It  is  desirable  to  see 
that  the  liver  is  acting  properly  before 
commencing  the  bismuth,  and  if  not, 
the  remedies  which  will  be  alluded  to 
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In  the  next  section  must  be  first  em- 
ployed, and  then  it  will  be  time  to 
attend  to  the  water-brash  by  means  of 
tlie  following : — 

Take  of  Trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  2j- 
Powdered  ginger,  gr.  xij. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  given  three  times 
a day.  "When  the  stomach  is  relieved 
of  this  secretion  of  water,  begin  the 
foUo'wing : — 

Take  of  Diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 

„ nitric  acid,  a 5ss  to  Si- 
Infusion  of  cascarilla,  Jviiss. 
Tincture  of  hop,  ."^iy. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
tliree  times  a day. 

Sect.  2. — Treatment  of  Chronic 

Disorders  of  the  Liver  and 

Bowels. 

1438.  Torpidity  of  the  Liver 
(see  par.  4.57)  is  to  be  relieved  for 
the  time  by  such  doses  of  calomel,  or 
blue  pill,  or  mercury-with-chalk,  as  are 
suited  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief, 
united  with  mild  aperients  and  sto- 
machics, which  aid  the  action  of  the 
liver  by  improving  the  tone  of  the 
intestine  into  which  it  pours  its  bile. 
But  it  is  never  desirable  to  continue 
these  mercurial  stimulants  (or  cliola- 
goguea  as  they  are  called),  because 
they  act  prejudicially  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  produce  neuralgia,  as  well 
as  weaken  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Podopbyllin,  though  not 
so  powerful  as  mercury,  is  more  active 
than  any  other  cholagogue,  but,  like 
it,  the  efiect  on  the  nervous  system  is 
prejudicial.  Agitating  the  liver  me- 
chanically, either  by  horse  exercise  or 
by  violent  jumping  or  running,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  only  means  of  exciting 
it  without  any  injury  whatever;  and 
when  these  remedies  are  objected  to 
from  any  cause,  striking  the  right 
side  with  a boxing-glove  on  the  hand 
severely  is  an  excellent  substitute, 
almost  equal  to  hor^o  exercise.  It 
should  be  continued  for  a time,  vary- 
ing from  ton  to  twenty  minutes  every 
night,  in  the  recumbent  position,  when 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  relaxed. 
Any  one  of  these  idans  will  succeed 


if  persevered  in ; but  unfortunately 
it  seldom  is,  and  therefore  some 
other  must  be  substituted  for  it  in 
many  cases,  and  the  best  is  as  fol- 
lows : — First  start  the  liver  as  before, 
then  take  o.are  to  avoid  excess  in 
quantity  or  quality  of  food  (as  is 
always  done  by  sensible  people  who 
suffer  from  them),  and  as  a medi- 
cine take  the  following  pill  with  each 
full  meal  dui-ing  the  day,  or  if  the 
appetite  is  not  very  good  and  the 
bowels  are  not  very  obstinate,  with  one 
only 

Take  of  Powdered  ipecacuanha,  gr.  ss. 

,,  rhubarb,  gr.  iij  to  vj. 
„ ginger,  gr.  ss. 

Mix,  and  make  into  a pill.  The 
quantity  of  rhubarb  is  to  be  increased 
or  diminished  according  to  the  effect 
upon  the  bowels  (see  pages  346  and 
347). 

1439.  When  Excess  of  Bide  oc- 
curs (see  page  166),  the  bowels  are 
irritated  by  it  to  such  a degree  as  to 
produce  diarrhoea  or  vomiting.  Here 
the  defect  generaUy  consists  in  the  use 
of  food  which  is  too  rich,  such  as 
soups,  made-dishes  of  various  kinds, 
and  sauces ; and  the  remedy  is  simple 
enough,  being  merely  an  avoidance  of 
them,  and  a limitation  to  the  most 
simple  kinds  of  diet,  and  to  stale  bread 
or  dry  toast,  as  the  best  kind  of  adjunct 
to  roast  or  broiled  meats.  Very  often 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  soothe  the 
mucous  membrane  with  some  mild  and 
emollient  mixture,  such  as  that  an- 
nexed : — 

Take  of  Aromatic  confection,  Jj. 

Chalk  mixture,  Sviiss. 

Compound  tincture  of  cam- 
phor, 3i(j. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  when 
required.  If  the  vomiting  is  excessive, 
a litle  soda  water,  with  one  or  two  tea- 
sponnfuls  of  brandy  in  it,  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best  means  of  relieving  that 
condition ; or  the  ordinary  eflc'rvescing 
niixture  may  be  given  (see  page  342). 

1440.  Want  op  Tone  in  the 
Bowels  (par.  166),  is  to  be  treated  on 
the  same  principles,  and  by  the  same 
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remedies,  as  are  ordered  for  the  corre- 
sponding condition  of  the  stomach  (see 
page  483). 

1441.  Habitdai,  Constipation  (par. 
IS 7)  may  be  treated  according  to  the 
plan  laid  down  at  pages  346  and  847. 
To  these  medicinal  remedies  may  also 
be  added  the  nse  of  the  enema-syringe, 
which  will  give  great  relief  when  the 
defect  is  confined  to  the  colon  and 
rectum  alone;  but  when  there  is  a want 
of  action  in  the  small  intestines  also, 
the  stimulation  of  the  large  bowels  by 
injections  is  wholly  ineffectual.  For  this 
reason  it  is  that  this  remedy  has  been 
so  much  vaunted  by  one  party  and 
decried  by  the  other,  for  in  one  species 
of  constipation  it  is  all-sufficient,  while 
in  the  other  it  fails  altogether.  Never- 
theless, in  all  cases  it  may  be  tried  in 
preference  to  drugs  even  of  the  most 
simple  kind,  and  if  it  succeeds  it  may 
be  regularly  employed ; but  if  the 
fluid  thrown  up  returns  without  a full 
relief  of  the  bowels,  it  may  at  once  be 
conjectured  that  the  defect  is  beyond 
its  reach.  Warm  water,  in  which  a 
liberal  allowance  of  yellow  soap  has 
been  dissolved,  is  as  good  as  anything 
for  the  purpose  ; or,  a table-spoonful  of 


common  salt  may  be  employed,  dis- 
solved in  the  water ; or,  in  those  who 
have  long  used  the  warm  water,  and 
in  whom  the  bowels  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  its  presence  that  they 
fail  to  return  it,  moderately  cold  water 
may  be  used  instead ; but  it  should 
never  in  the  winter  season  be  tlirown 
up  when  of  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air;  indeed,  lower  than 
60°  or  60°  F.  will  seldom  be  safe.  The 
quantity  used  must  be  such  as  to  cause 
the  bowels  to  act,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  in  some  cases  two  or  three  quarts 
will  be  required,  while  in  others  from 
half  a pint  to  a pint  will  be  quite 
enough. 

1442.  Habituai,  looseness  of  the 
bowels  should  be  controlled  rather  by 
food  than  by  medicine,  if  it  is  possible 
to  manage  it.  The  experience  of  the 
individual  is  generally  the  best  guide 
and  If  he  or  she  will  take  care  to  avoid 
those  articles  which  produce  a looseness 
in  the  motions,  they  will  generally  suc- 
ceed in  avoiding  all  necessity  for  drugs. 
If,  however,  they  will  persist  in  taking 
improper  food,  the  remedies  for  diar- 
rhoea at  page  876  must  be  had  recourse 
to  in  order  to  afford  relief. 
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'Sect.  1. — ^Woems,  Hydatids,  &c. 

1443.  The  Intestinal  Worms  pe- 
culiar to  man  have  been  treated  of  at 
page  330,  as  almost  peculiar  to  the  age 
of  childhood.  Tape-worm,  however, 
is  often  met  with  in  the  adult,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  largest  dose  of 
the  remedies  which  are  ordered  at  page 
331  must  be  administered  according 
to  the  directions  there  given. 

1444.  The  Guinea  Worm  is  the 
only  one  of  those  found  in  the 
kidney,  bladder,  bronchia,  skin,  and 
muscles  of  the  human  subject  (see  pages 


158-9)  which  is  capable  of  relief  even 
if  they  are  discovered  during  life.  This 
worm,  however,  is  never  met  with  in 
this  country,  being  confined  to  tropical 
climates ; the  treatment  for  its  removal 
consists  in  the  cautious  and  gradual 
extraction  of  the  whole  animal,  with- 
out breaking  it  across,  which  would  bo 
followed  by  violent  local  inflammation 
imd  constitutional  disturbance.  For 
this  reason  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt 
its  extraction  until  it  protrudes  its  head 
of  its  own  accord,  which  in  course  of 
time  it  is  sure  to  do ; then  cautiously 
laying  hold  of  os  much  as  can  safely 
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be  drawn  out,  without  breaking  tlirough 
its  body,  it  is  wound  round  a smooth 
piece  of  stick,  and  this  is  retained  in  its 
position  close  up  to  the  opening  through 
which  it  has  escaped  by  a piece  of  adhe- 
sive plaster.  In  twelve  hours  this  may 
he  carefully  raised  and  the  worm  again 
cautiously  puUed  out  of  its  bed  and 
stiU  further  wound  upon  the  stick ; and 
by  repeating  this  process  every  twelve 
hours,  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  the  w’hole  worm  is  drawn 
out  without  injury  to  its  substance,  or 
Inflaming  the  bed  in  which  it  was 
coiled  up. 

Sect.  2. — The  Means  of  Destroting 

THE  TAKASITES  which  INFEST  THE 

Surface  op  the  Body,  and  of  Be- 
lieving THEIR  Bites. 

1445.  The  Lice  which  infest  the 
human  head  do  not  bury  themselves 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
therefore  require  the  protection  of  the 
hair  as  a habitat.  The  insects  them- 
selves are  readily  destroyed  by  the 
use  of  the  ammonio-chloride  of  mer- 
cury (white  precipitate),  which  may  be 
powdered  into  the  roots  of  the  hair 
when  it  is  cut  short  without  danger 
of  absorption,  so  long  as  the  skin  and 
hair  are  not  wetted.  It  ivill  not,  how- 


ever, destroy  the  vitality  of  the  eggs 
(commonly  called  nits),  which  adhere 
to  the  hairs  in  the  form  of  little  white 
specks,  and  which  should  be  carefully 
searched  for  and  removed.  Indeed, 
the  mechanical  destruction,  after  the 
hair  is  cut  short,  is  the  best  method  in 
all  cases — a sharp  pair  of  eyes  and  a 
tooth-comb  soon  clearing  a head  of 
every  living  inhabitant ; but  when  the 
task  is  objected  to,  the  use  of  the  white 
precipitate  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

144C.  Body  Lice  burrow  into  the 
skin,  but  are  chiefly  met  with  in  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  covered 
with  hair.  They  may  be  destroyed 
with  the  greatest  ease  by  rubbing  into 
those  parts  the  ammonio-chloride  of 
mercury,  as  above  ordered.  This  very 
soon  relieves  the  intense  itching  which 
they  occasion. 

1447.  The  Cure  of  Itch,  which  is 
produced  by  an  acarus,  is  included 
under  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

1448.  The  Destruction  of  Bugs 
AND  Fleas  belongs  rather  to  the 
department  of  domestic  economy  than 
to  that  of  medicine.  Their  bites  may 
be  allayed  by  the  same  measures  as 
are  recommended  at  page  400  for  tho 
Stings  of  Insects. 


CHAP.  XXL 


TREATMENT  OF  MALIGNANT  DISEASES, 


1449.  When  malign^int  diseases, 
whether  of  a scirrhous  or  medullm-y 
nature,  attack  the  internal  parts  of 
the  body,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
support  tho  strength  by  the  most 
nourahing  diet,  and  to  postpone  tho 
employment  of  anodynes  to  soothe  the 
excruciating  pain,  until  it  can  no 
longer  be  home  without  them.  There 

poTverfufo”?  H 

poweriui  of  them  cease  to  give  reUef  • 
knowledge  they  should 
be  husbanded,  because  it  is  cUpalm- 


tively  more  easy  to  bear  pain  before 
the  body  is  worn  down  by  disease  than 
at  a time  when  it  is  almost  utterly 
exhausted.  Hence,  it  is  the  practice 
to  try  hemlock  or  henbane  as  long  as 
they  will  afford  relief,  and  not  to  have 
recourse  to  opium  or  its  salts  until  tho 
necessity  for  them  becomes  imperative. 

1460.  But  in  external  cancer 
there  is  another  question  to  bo  con- 
sidered namely,  tho  propriety  of  its 
removal  by  the  knife,  or  by  the  use 
of  caustics.  It  is  found  that  tho  dura- 
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tion  of  life,  in  a large  number  of  cases, 
is  about  fourteen  months  from  the 
time  when  the  disease  becomes  clear, 
and  no  operation  seems  to  postpone 
the  fatal  period  in  the  long  rim ; for 
although  in  some  cases  it  eradicates 
the  disease  for  a great  number  of  years, 
yet  in  others  it  accelerates  the  event, 
and  thus,  on  the  average,  no  effect  is 
produced.  But  though  the  chance  and 
duration  of  life  are  not  affected  by  the 
removal  of  cancer,  yet  the  degree  of 
comfort  and  freedom  from  pain  are 
most  materially  increased  by  removal ; 
so  that  in  the  present  day,  when  the 
operation  is  a painless  one  by  favour 
of  chloroform,  few  will  hesitate  to 
accept  the  boon  which  it  offers.  In 
comparing  the  knife  and  the  caustic, 
there  appears  to  be  no  advantage  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  although  many 
pretend  that  it  is  far  more  hopeful 
with  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  return 
of  the  disease ; but  such  statistical  data 
BS  are  worthy  of  credit  give  the  lie 
to  the  assertion,  and  the  knife  must  at 

present  claim  the  credit  of  being  the 
most  quick,  and  by  far  the  most 
humane,  method  of  removal.  But  in 
order  to  be  worthy  of  being  performed 
at  all,  the  operation  should  be  done 
very  early,  and  before  the  lymphatic 
glands  above  the  cancer  have  had  time 
to  be  contaminated,  which  they  show 
by  their  enlargement,  and  the  pain 
which  is  felt  in  them.  If,  therefore,  a 
patient  is  unfortunately  afflicted  with 
cancer  in  any  external  part  of  the 
body,  my  advice  is  to  have  it  removed 
ns  soon  ns  possible  by  the  knife  under 
the  use  of  chloroform,  and  if  at  a 
distance  from  a surgeon,  to  lose  no 
time  in  travelling  to  him.  IVe  none 
of  us  can  predict  what  discovery  may 
be  made  by  which  this  disease  may  at 
some  future  day  be  placed  within  the 
control  of  medicine ; but  at  present  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
remedy  has  been  discovered  which  is 
capable  of  accomplishingsnore  than  the 
mechanical  removal  or  chemical  de- 
struction of  the  local  disease. 

CHAP. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF 

Sect.  1. — Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

1451.  The  pboper  Treatment  of 
THE  Stye  is  given  at  page  332. 

1452.  Redness  of  the  Edge  of 
THE  Bids,  caused  by  inflammation  of 
the  small  ducts  opening  there  (sec 
page  102),  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  use 
of  the  ointment  of  nitric  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, a little  of  which  is  to  be  rubbed 
into  the  roots  of  the  eye-lashes,  ivith 
the  eyes  gently  closed,  every  night. 

1453.  When  the  Inside  of  the 
Lids  iS''Rough  and  Granul<vr  (par. 
492),  a smooth  piece  of  the  sulphate 
of  copper  may  be  gently  rubbed  on  the 
inside  of  the  lids,  taking  care  to  keep 
them  open  until  the  solution  caused  by 
the  tears  is  washed  off  from  the  eye  itself 

XXII. 

THE  EYE,  EAR,  NOSE,  MOUTH,  &c. 

by  using  a syringe,  wth  tepid  water. 
The  application  may  bo  repeated  as 
soon  as  the  increased  redness  of  the 
white  of  the  eye  has  gone;  but  the 
disease  is  a longr  time  in  being  re- 
moved. 

1454.  'VYhen  the  Hairs  Grow 
Inwards  and  irritate  the  eye,  an  ope- 
ration may  be  done  by  the  skilful  sur- 
geon for  their  replacement  in  a proper 
position.  In  his  absence  a little  collo- 
dion may  be  brushed  over  the  lid 
which  is  faulty  and  in  drying  it  will 
contract  the  skin,  and  thus  for  a few 
hours  replace  the  hairs.  It  must, 
however,  bo  repeated  every  day,  or 
even  twice  a day ; but  the  patient 
con  cosily  manage  it  without  any 
assistance. 
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1455.  Entropion  (par.  494J  may  be 
oared  by  a surgical  operation;  or  it 
may  be  relieved  by  the  same  means  ns 
are  described  for  the  simple  turning  in 
of  tlie  liair  in  tlie  last  par.  But 
E.xtropion  is  only  capable  of  relief 
by  the  knife  of  a practised  operator. 

1456.  Confirmed  Ptosis,  or  the 
Dropping  of  the  Upper  Lid  (par. 
495),  is  a symptom  of  organic  disease, 
■wbicb,  however,  may  only  be  of  a 
trivial  nature,  or  it  may  be  very  ex- 
tensive. In  any  case  it  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  domestic  treatment. 

1457.  Encysted  Tumours  and 
Ncevi,  when  occurring  in  the  eye- 
lids, must  not  be  meddled  with  by 
any  one  but  the  surgeon.  When  smat.t. 
abscesses  make  their  appearance  in 
smaU-pox  or  erysipelas,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  nature,  an  opening  may 
be  made  with  a common  lancet  with- 
out danger  to  the  eye  itself. 

1458.  In  diseased  conditions  of 
THE  apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  tears  to  the  nose,  much  may  be  done 
by  the  surgeon  to  restore  the  channel 
which  is  obstructed  (see  par.  497);  but 
no  one  else  can  with  safety  attempt 
the  operation. 

1459.  C0M.M0N Acute Opiithaxmia 
(par.  498)  will  often  disappear  after  an 
active  mercurial  aperient,  assisted  by 
warm  bathing  of  the  eyes,  or  some- 
times by  the  employment  of  a cold 
lotion,  made  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Acetate  of  lead,  gr.  xvj. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  gr.  viij. 

Rose  water,  Jviij. 

MLx,  and  apply  constantly  to  the  eye 
by  wearing  a light  bandage  round  the 
head,  to  which  is  attached  a single 
piece  of  linen  hanging  down  over  the 
eye.  If  these  plans  do  not  succeed, 
leeches  may  be  applied;  but  in  most 


cases,  one  or  other  of  the  annexei 
drops  will  succeed  in  arresting  th 
inflammation.  StiU  there  is  som 
little  risk  in  their  employment,  i 
there  is  also  internal  inflammation 
and  no  one  should  think  of  liavini 

possibl 

to  obtain  good  surgical  advice. 


Take  of  Nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  ij  to  iv. 
Distilled  water,  ;J. 


Mix,  and  use  as  drops  for  the  eye. 

Or,  take  Wine  of  opium,"  and  use  in 
the  same  way. 

1460.  Chronic  Ophthaxmdv  (par. 
499)  tvill  generally  be  relieved  by  one 
or  other  of  the  above  drops,  or  by 
green  tea  made  as  for  ordinary  drink- 
ing, with  the  addition  of  one-sixth  of  its 
bulk  of  brandy.  Sometimes,  in  spite 
of  all  these  remedies,  the  veins  of  the 
lids  are  seen  to  be  swollen  on  the  out- 
side, and  the  inflammation  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  eye  is  not  subdued.  Hero 
the  safest  plan  for  the  domestic  sui'geou 
to  adopt  when  professional  aid  is  out 
of  the  question,  consists  in  the  blister- 
ing of  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the 
eyelids,  by  the  application  of  the  nitrate 
of  sUver  in  substance.  It  is  a painful 
remedy,  but  a very  safe  one  if  used 
with  any  common  amount  of  skill, 
and  gives  great  relief  by  the  discharge 
which  it  produces,  and  which  is  ac- 
companied by  such  a swelling  of  the  hds 
as  completely  prevents  them  from  being 
opened,  and  for  a few  days  causes  total 
blindness.  The  method  of  use  consists 
in  closing  the  eyes,  then  damping  the 
lids  with  a sponge,  the  stick  of  caustic 
is  gently  and  rapidly  drawn  over  the 
sm-face  by  successive  strokes,  touching 
each  part  once  only,  and  the  whole  is 
suffered  to  dry  without  opening  the 
lids.  In  a few  hours  the  swelling 
comes  on,  and  then  the  surface  oozes 
and  discharges  a large  quantity  of 
serum,  which  goes  on  for  two  or  three 
days,  after  which  the  skin  heals  with- 
out .any  blemish,  and  on  recovering  the 
power  of  opening  the  eyes,  the  inflam- 
mation is  found  to  be  greatly  reduced, 
or  often  almost  gone.  This  plan  is 
included  here  for  the  benefit  of  those 
sufferers  in  distant  colonies  who  are 
often  rendered  incapable  of  doing  any 
kind  of  work  by  this  disease,  and  who 
are  willing  to  try  any  remedy  in  their 
power  which  is  likely  to  be  of  service, 
while  this  is  certainly  a most  efficient 
one. 

1461.  The  Treatment  of  Duru- 
EENT  Ofiithaemia  in  the  new-born 
child  is  included  under  the  chapter  on 
the  Diseases  of  Infants  at  page  279. 

1462.  Strumous  Ofiitiialmia  (par. 
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601)  is  treated  as  a disease  of  cliUd- 
hood  at  page  332. 

1463.  UaCEOATION  of  the  COJtNE.i, 
(par.  502)  may  be  tbe  result  of  exten- 
sive iuflaminatioa  of  the  substance  of 
the  cornea  itself,  or  it  may  be  merely 
caused  by  the  pustules,  which  are 
mentioned  as  common  in  strumous 
ophthalmia.  In  the  former  case  tbe 
mischief  is  of  a very  urgent  nature, 
and  requires  the  most  active  treatment 
by  the  use  of  calomel  and  opium,  and 
the  loss  of  blood ; but  the  niceties  of 
distinction  are  too  great  to  bo  mastered 
without  great  practice.  If  it  results 
from  the  pustules,  the  treatment  is  that 
described  under  the  head  of  strumous 
ophthalmia  at  page  332. 

1464.  UUEU-HATIC  INFUAJIMATION 
OF  THE  Middle  Coat  of  the  Kve 
(par.  504)  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  for  Acute  Sheumatism  (see  page 
415). 

14'65.  In  Inflammation  of  the 
Iris  (par.  505),  if  the  patient  is  not  in 
too  feeble  a state,  blood  must  be  taken 
from  the  arm  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  the  system  rapidly  brought  under 
the  influence  of  mercury  by  giving  the 
following  pills : — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  xvj. 

Purified  opium,  gr.  iv. 

Confection  sufficient  to  make 
eight  pills, 

one  of  which  is  to  be  given  every  six 
hours,  until  the  mouth  becomes  sore. 
A blister  may  be  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  or  to  the  backs  of  both  ears, 
and  a shade  must  be  regularly  worn. 
{This  disease  is  so  rapid  and  violent  in 
its  progress  that  not  a moment  should 
be  lost  in  obtaining  surgical  advice.) 

1466.  Cataract  (par.  506)  can  only 
be  cured  by  an  operation  which  is  of 
three  kinds — 1st,  depression,  by  wliich 
the  opaque  lens  is  pushed  out  of  the 
way  of  the  lino  of  sight ; 2nd,  the 
brealcing  of  it  up,  by  which  the  aque- 
ous humour  of  the  eye  is  enabled  to 
dissolve  the  fragments  and  remove 
them  altogether  •,  and,  3rd,  the  extrac- 
tion by  the  Imife,  by  which  the  lens  is 
altogether,  and  at  once,  removed  from 
the  eye.  The  two  flrst  of  these  are 
done  by  a fine  needle,  which  leaves  no 


perceptible  wound.  The  surgeon, 
who  alone  can  master  tliis  delicate 
operation,  wiU  decide  upon  the  com- 
parative value  of  each,  and  its  pro- 
priety, or  otherwise,  in  any  particular 
case. 

1467.  In  Glaucoma  (see  par.  607) 
very  little  benefit  is  likely  to  be  de- 
rived from  any  efforts  which  may  be 
made,  and  certainly  not  from  those  of 
the  domestic  surgeon.  The  effect  of 
counter-irritation  may  be  tried,  by 
means  of  blisters  behind  the  ears,  and 
the  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given 
internally,  but  with  little  prospect  of 
relief. 

1468.  Inflammation  of  the  Cho- 
roid Coat  and  Dropsv  of  the  Eye 
(pars.  508  and  509),  are  quite  beyond 
the  limits  of  domestic  surgery. 

1469.  AVhen  Floating  Objects 
occur  in  a dyspeptic  subject,  attention 
to  the  health,  and  especially  to  that  of 
the  stomach,  may  be  expected  to  afford 
some  relief. 

1470.  Amaurosis  (par.  501),  being  a 
species  of  paralysis,  must  be  treated  on 
the  principles  laid  do^vn  for  that  con- 
dition at  page  460.  A seton  in  the 
back  of  the  neck,  or  the  temple,  or 
blisters  behind  the  cars,  will  be  the 
most  likely  measure  to  afford  relief. 

1471.  The  Treatment  of  Short 
Sight  and  Squinting  are  discussed  at 
page  333. 

1472.  Cancer  of  the  Eye  may  be 
removed  by  extirpating  the  whole 
organ,  which  is  an  operation  easily 
performed  by  the  skilful  surgeon,  if  the 
disease  has  not  extended  to  the  orbit. 

Sect.  2. — Treatment  of  Diseases  of 
THE  Ear. 

1473.  The  Scrofulous  Discilvrgb 
FROM  THE  E..UI  Occurring  in  children 
is  included  among  their  diseases  at 
page  333. 

1474.  If  Wax  accumulates  to 
SUCH  .(VN  extent  as  to  interfere 
with  the  Hearing,  the  plan  of  relief 
is  to  use  a proper  ear-syringe  with 
soap  and  water.  A strong  lather  should 
be  made  over  night,  as  if  for  shaving, 
and  with  this  the  passage  to  the  ear 
should  be  filled  at  night,  keeping  it  In 
with  a piece  of  cotton.  Then,  next 
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morning,  take  an  ear-syringe  (which 
should  hold  from  four  to  eight  ounces, 
and  should  hare  a small  tube  or  pipej 
and  ii^ject  into  the  ear  about  a dozen, 
or  two  dozen,  syringefuls  of  warm 
water,  in  which  some  soap  has  been 
dissolved.  A towel  should  be  placed 
round  the  neck  and  over  the  shoulder, 
and  an  assistant  should  hold  a basin 
closely  against  the  neck,  just  below  the 
opening  to  the  ear.  A little  spout  is 
made,  with  a spring  to  fasten  it  on, 
and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  water  into  the  basin;  but  with  a 
little  tact  in  holding  the  basin  close  to 


Mix,  and  shake  well  up  before  using ; 
after  which  pour  some  of  it  into  the 
hand,  and  draw  it  up  into  the  nostrils 
several  times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Chloride  of  zinc,  gr.  xjj. 

Eose  water,  3vj. 

Mix,  and  use  in  the  same  way ; or 
with  a small  syringe  inject  it  upwards 
through  the  nostrils. 

1482.  POLTPDS  OF  THE  NoSE  is 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
ear  (see  par.  1175). 


the  neck,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  avoid- 
ing an  escape  of  water.  In  using  the 
syringe  care  must  be  taken  not  to  fill 
the  whole  passage  with  the  pipe,  but 
to  allow  the  water  to  return  with 
facility. 

1475.  A PoiiYPns  in  the  ear  may  be 
extracted  with  the  forceps,  by  laying 
hold  of  it  firmly,  and  twisting  it  as 
well  as  pulling  at  it  steadily,  it  soon 
gives  way.  But  the  disease  is  better 
left  to  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon. 

1476.  Neuvods  Earache  is  alluded 
to  at  page  334. 

1477.  Infeamsiation  of  the  In- 
ternal Ear  (par.  520),  if  it  is  clearly 
made  out,  may  be  treated  by  leeches 
and  blisters  to  the  outside  of  the  ear, 
and  by  the  use  of  lowering  medicines 
internally,  such  as  an  aperient  twice  a 
week ; but  except  in  extreme  cases  it 
is  safer  to  trust  to  the  external  appli- 
cations mentioned  above. 

1478.  The  Management  of  Fo- 
reign BODIES  is  given  at  page  334. 

Sect.  3. — Treatment  of  Diseases 
OP  THE  Nose. 


1479.  The  Management  OF  Bleed- 
ing from  the  Nose  {ephtaxU)  is  al- 
luded to  at  page  335. 

1480.  The  Re.moval  of  Foreign 
Bodies  is  also  treated  of  at  page  335. 

1481.  In  Ozcena  (see  par.  525),  the 

application  of  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing lotions  may  be  tried  by  sniffing 
rS  nostrils ; but  the 

of  “ tem- 
Take of  ^mmon^alum  in  powder.  Jss. 


Sect.  4. — Treatment  of  Diseases  of 
THE  Mouth. 

1483.  Hare-lip,  Cleft  Palate, 
AND  Ranula,  are  only  fit  for  the  sur 
geon  to  exercise  his  skill  upon. 

1484.  The  Treatment  of  Cancrum 
Oris  is  alluded  to  at  page  335. 

1485.  Ulcers  of  the  Tongue  from 
the  contact  of  decayed  teeth,  will  often 
prove  very  obstinate  untU  the  cause  is 
removed.  Sometimes  a light  touch  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  will,  however, 
succeed  in  effecting  a cure  without  the 
aid  of  the  tooth-instrument. 

1486.  The  Management  op  the 
Child  during  Teething,  and  of  the 
Teeth  afterwards  is  aUuded  to  at 
length  at  pages  297-8. 

1487.  The  Teeth  in  the  Adult 
WHEN  Decayed  may  be  removed  by 
extraction,  or  they  may  often  be  pre- 
served by  the  process  of  “ stopping”  or 
“ filling”  with  various  substances.  The 
operation  of  extraction  is  described  at 
page  261.^  In  filling  the  cavity  made 
by  decay  in  a tooth,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  whole  of  the  carious  matter 
shall  be  previously  removed,  if  the 
disease  is  to  be  arrested,  though  there 
are  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
as  I have  known  many  cavities  retain 
tlieir  stopping  for  a series  of  years 
when  nothing  could  be  done  to  them 
prior  to  the  insertion  of  the  amalgam 
which  was  the  material  used.  Still  it 
is  admitted  by  all  dentists  that  the 
best  plan  is  to  cut  out  all  the  decayed 
part;  and,  although  it  is  a most  dis- 
agreeable operation,  I should  certainly 
advise  its  being  done  whenever  the 
central  cavity  of  the  tooth  is  still 
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entire.  The  dentist,  must,  however, 
be  left  to  do  this,  as  it  requires  no 
considerable  tact  to  perform  completely, 
and  without  risk  of  injury  to  the 
remaining  part.  If,  however,  the  tooth 
is  much  decayed,  or  if  the  possessor  of 
if  is  at  a distance  from  the  dentist,  the 
only  plan  is  to  obtain  some  quicksilver, 
and  then  by  scraping  or  filing  a shilling, 
an  equal  quantity  of  each  must  be 
mixed  and  well  kneaded  in  the  fingers 
till  it  assumes  the  consistency  of  putty, 
when  the  superfluous  quicksilver  must 
be  squeezed  out,  by  folding  it  in  a 
piece  of  ordinary  “cleaning”  leather, 
and  twisting  this  up  into  a scroll ; 
tlien  after  wiping  out  the  cavity  with 
a piece  of  dry  lint,  the  amalgam  is 
pushed  into  it  with  some  round  instru- 
ment, and  smoothed  off,  using  as  much 
pressure  as  the  nerve  will  bear,  and 
keeping  that  part  as  free  from  saliva 
as  possible.  Nothing  should  be  eaten 
on  that  side  of  the  mouth  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  the  amalgam 
becomes  hard,  and  in  a few  days  it  is 
ns  firm  as  it  ever  will  be.  But  in  no 
case  is  this  protection  so  great  as  the 
gold-leaf,  which  is  pressed  in  with 
great  force,  and  when  well  burnished 
off  is  almost  as  complete  a protection 
as  the  enamel  itself.  Still,  the  amalgam 
is  better  than  nothing,  and  for  domestic 
use  is  very  valuable,  when  nothing  else 
can  be  done.  If  neither  extraction 
nor  filling  is  practicable,  a palliative 
remedy  must  be  adopted  ; and  for  this 
purpose  nothing  answers  so  well  as  a 
grain  of  carbolic  acid  on  a piece  of 
cotton,  and  put  into  the  cavity.  It 
gives  iutenso  pain  for  a short  time, 
but  afterwards  almost  always  affords 
complete  relief  for  some  .days.  If 
this  is  repeated  again  and  again,  the 
nerve  is  at  length  destroyed,  and 
even  the  largest  oavity  may  be  filled 
with  gold  or  amalgam.  It  requires 
great  care  to  keep  the  acid  from 
touching  the  gum,  as  it  is  a strong 
caustic. 

1488.  The  Inflammation  of  the 
Fanos  (par.  536)  may  be  relieved  by 
the  application  of  cue  or  two  leeches 


to  the  gums  close  adjacent.  The 
method  of  applying  them  is  described 
at  page  269  (a).  They  may  be  used 
every  day  until  relief  is  afforded,  but 
a single  time  of  putting  them  on  will 
usually  suffice. 

1489.  A Gum-boil  should  be  opened 
with  a sharp  pen-knife  or  lancet,  ns  soon 
as  it  can  be  felt  by  the  side  of  the 
tooth. 

1490.  Neurai/Gic  Toothache  (par. 
837)  may  be  treated  like  ordinary  neu- 
ralgia  (see  page  466).  A poultice  made 
of  scalded  laurel  leaves,  and  applied  to 
the  side  of  the  face,  will  often  give 
some  relief. 

1491.  Rheumatic  Inflammation 
OF  THE  Jaw  (par.  638)  will  often 
yield  to  the  employment  of  the  ordi- 
nary remedies  prescribed  for  JVieumcir- 
tism  at  page  416. 

1492.  Collections  OF  Tartar  (par. 
639)  may  be  easily  removed  by  the 
proper  instruments  (called  scaling  in- 
struments), which  consist  of  small  steel 
scrapers  of  various  forms,  and  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  tartar  may  be  scraped 
off  the  teeth.  It  will  be  found  chiefly 
on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and,  by  a 
little  patience,  is  easily  chijiped  off  by 
small  portions  at  a time. 

1493.  Sponginess  of  the  Gums 
may  be  relieved  by  imiiroving  the 
general  health,  and  by  the  use  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  following  wash,  night 
and  morning : — 

Take  of  Tinet.  of  Cardamom, 

Rhatany, 

Myrrh,  of  each  3ij. 

Alum,  3j. 

Borax,  3ij. 

Eau  de  Cologne,  gij. 

Water,  gvij, 

Mix,  and  use  a teaspoonful  night  and 
morning  as  a wash. 

1494.  When  a portion  of  the 
Gum  rises  above  the  adjacent  tooth 
(par.  641),  so  as  to  fall  between  it  and 
the  one  above,  or  below,  it  must  be 
cut  off  with  a gum-lancet  or  pen-kuife, 
which  may  readily  be  done  without 
danger. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  DISEASES  PECULDVR  TO  WOMEN. 


Sect.  1. — Treatment  op  the  Dis- 
eases OF  THE  UNUIPREGNATED 

Femaee. 

1495.  The  general  Management 
OF  THE  Young  Girl  at  the  Age 
OF  PoBERTY  has  been  alluded  to  at 
page  167 ; and  the  treatment  of 
Ancemia  and  Chlorosis  at  page  467. 

1496.  Amenorrhcea  (page  168)  must 
be  treated  differently,  according  as  it 
is  connected  with  a plethoric  or  with 
an  anoemio  condition  of  the  system, 
and  also,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  impediment,  which  may 
be  purely  mechanical,  or  the  result  of 
previotis  inflammation,  or  of  present 
congestion,  or  of  extreme  loss  of  blood, 
or  of  the  bloodless  condition  existing  in 
anosmia  and  chlorosis. 

(а)  When  a mechanical  impediment 
exists  to  the  establishment  of  the  dis- 
charge, an  operation  may  be  performed 
which  at  once  permits  the  proper  flow ; 
but  of  course  this  can  only  be  done  by 
a skilful  practitioner  of  surgery,  who 
should  at  once  be  consulted  in  any 
suspected  case  of  the  kind. 

(б)  If  gfter  seoere  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  at  any  time,  but  especially  in 
childhood,  or  if  any  inflammation  of 
any  other  organ  contained  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  has  taken  place, 
there  is  sometimes  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  the  natural  secre- 
tion at  the  time  of  puberty,  or  in  after 
life  at  the  next  proper  period.  If  the 
constitution  has  been  much  weakened, 

It  will  be  the  best  plan  to  wait  until 
the  strength  is  thoroughly  re-estab- 
lished, and  then  steel  wdth  aloetic 
aperients  may  be  tried,  together  with 
the  regular  use  of  warm  hip-baths, 
continued  for  a week  at  the  time  when 
the  discharge  ought  to  take  place,  and 
omitted  in  the  intervals.  If  the  system 
la  at  all  plethoric,  six  or  eight  leeches 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  thighs.  The  following  pills  wiU  be 
01  service ; 

Take  of  Compound  aloetic  pill, 

I ill  of  iron  with  myrrh,  a 3). 


Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty-four  pills, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  to  be  given 
three  times  a day. 

(c)  Where  there  are  symptoms  of  con- 
gestion present  at  the  time,  accompanied 
by  a plethoric  condition,  iron  is  never 
proper ; but  aloetic  aperients  may  be 
given  two  or  three  times  a week,  and 
the  baths  and  leeches  may  be  applied 
as  directed  at  (&). 

_ ifl)  Jf  the  discharge  has  been  estab- 
lished, but  is  checked  by  a great  loss 
of  blood,  or,  in  fact,  by  any  lowering 
disease  such  as  fever,  no  attempt  to 
re-establish  it  should  be  made  until  the 
constitution  has  had  time  to  rally. 
There  will  be  no  harm,  in  waiting  for 
some  months,  and  if  the  complexion  is 
still  unnaturally  pale,  iron  may  bo 
given  as  for  anoemia  (see  page  467), 
or  if  the  usual  gond  looks  are  restored, 
the  baths,  aloetic  aperients,  and  even 
the  leeches  ordered  at  (6),  may  be  tried. 

(is)  Where  amenorrhcea  exists  in  an 
ancemic,  or  chlorotic  condition  of  the 
system,  whether  the  discharge  has  been 
established  or  not,  it  is  prudent  to  give 
those  remedies  which  are  ordered  for 
anoemia  or  chlorosis  (see  pages  467 
and  468),  and  to  postpone  the  use 
of  baths  and  aperients  until  the  colour 
of  the  complexion  shows  that  there 
is  blood  to  spare.  It  is  not  always 
desirable  to  wait  until  an  appearance 
of  blooming  health  is  obtained,  be- 
cause that  seldom  is  fully  exhibited 
until  the  functions  of  the  uterus  are 
thoroughly  re-established.  But  as  soon 
as  the  positive  evidence  of  anoemia  has 
disappeared,  aloes  may  be  combined 
with  the  iron,  and  the  baths  may  be 
adopted  at  the  proper  period,  taking 
care  to  omit  them  in  the  interval ; 
when  on  the  contrary  cold  sponging’ 
or  the  wet-towel  rubbing  (page  203), 
may  be  regularly  employed  as  a means 
of  bracing  the  system.  When  the 
discharge  has  once  made  its  appear- 
ance, no  effort  should  be  spared  to 
cause  it  to  re-appear  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  by  the  use  of  baths,  and  of 
aloes  combined  with  steel.  There  are 
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several  other  remedies  which  have 
considerable  power  over  the  uterine 
functions,  but  they  are  not  sulBoiently 
free  from  danger  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  fully 
acquainted  with  all  their  effects,  and 
the  above  are  quite  sufficient  for  all 
domestic  purposes. 

1497.  DYSMESOKRHfflA  (scc  page 
168)  is  only  capable  of  domestic  alle- 
viation by  the  internal  use  of  anodynes, 
by  the  employment  of  warm  hip-baths, 
and  by  the  rubbing  in  of  anodyne 
liniments,  or  the  application  of  similar 
plasters.  The  following /omwlos  may 
therefore  be  tried  ; but  if  the  case  is  a 
bad  one,  medical  advice  should  be  ob- 
tained, because,  even  if  relief  is 
afforded  by  these  means,  the  continued 
use  of  them  is  prejudicial  to  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  warmth  of  the  bed 
is  always  an  excellent  remedy,  while 
exposure  to  cold  air  has  the  opposite 
effect. 

Take  of  Tincture  of  opium,  min.  xxv 
to  XXX. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  3ij. 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, 5>j. 

Camphor  mixture,  5j. 

Mix,  and  give  as  a draught  when  the 
pain  comes  on,  repeating  it  every  six 
hours  till  it  ceases ; 

Or,  take  of— 

Chloral  hydrate,  gr.  i^  to  v. 

Chloric  ether,  min.  xv. 

Sal-volatile,  min.  xx. 

Water,  giij. 

Mix,  and  take  when  the  pain  comes 
on. 

Take  of  Veratria,  3j. 

Lard,  5j. 

Mix,  and  rub  in  one-eighth  part  around 
the  hips  on  the  night  before  the  ex- 
pected . period,  and  repeat  it  every 
night  till  the  pain  has  ceased ; 

Or,  apply  a large  plaster  of  belladonna 
to  the  loins,  sufficient  to  cover  them 
entirely. 

1498.  Menorrhaglv  (par.  546)  may 
be  the  result,  of  a plethoric  coiuiition 
of  the  system,  in  which  case  it  is  almost 
to  be  considered  as  a salutary  effort  of 


nature  ; or  it  may  be  caused  by  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  vessels,  so  that  the 
discharge  is  not  checked  at  the  usual 
time ; or  it  may  accompany  organic 
disease  of  the  womb,  but  in  this  last 
state  it  is  to  be  strictly  considered  I 
rather  as  a hemorrhage,  than  as  an 
increased  natural  discharge. 

(а)  When  it  occurs  in  a plethoric 
subject  it  is  not  desirable  to  interfere 
unless  the  discharge  is  very  profuse, 
so  as  to  threaten  loss  of  health  at  some 
future  time.  Even  then  it  may  be  left 
to  take  its  course  for  five,  six,  or  seven 
days,  and  afterwards  astringents  may 
be  adopted,  such  as  the  diluted  sulphu- 
ric acid,  which  is  generally  sufficient. 
Everything  should  be  given  in  a cool 
state,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
these  cases  that  the  liver  acts  properly, 
as  congestion  of  that  organ  occurs  in  a 
large  proportion  of  them : — 

Take  of  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  3U. 

Tincture  of  opium,  5se. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  sss. 

Infusion  of  roses,  Jviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 

(б)  }fhen  it  accompanies  a laxftbrs 
of  the  body,  tonics  and  astringents  may 
be  combined  in  any  of  the  following 
formulas ; — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  viij 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  3iss. 

Comp,  tincture  of  cinchona,  ?j. 

Infusion  of  roses,  Jvij. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — > 

Gallic  acid,  gr.  iy. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  j. 

Extract  of  henbane,  gr.  y. 

Mix,  and  make  a pill  to  be  given  three 
times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Acetate  of  lead,  gr.'-xy. 

Vinegar,  3u- 

Tincture  of  henbane,  3iss. 

Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 

SJ. 

Water,  Jviss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day.  (T/its  s/iould  only  be 
administered  in  urgent  cases,  at  adisianoe 
from  medical  aid.) 
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1499.  The  Treatjient  of  Leucor- 
RncEA  is  included  among  the  inflam- 
mations of  the  mucous  sm-faces  within 
the  pelvis  at  page  380. 

1500.  PROLATSns  Uteri  is  a me- 
chanical falling  down  of  the  womb, 
which  may  possibly  occur  before  mar- 
riage, but  is  usually  a consequence  of 
attempting  to  leave  the  bed  too  soon 
after  delivery.  The  fact  is  that  it 
requires  at  least  ten  days  or  a fort- 
night for  the  parts  to  recover  them- 
selves so  as  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen 
pressing  do^vnwards,  independently  of 
the  enlarged  condition  of  the  womb 
itself,  which  also  aids  in  this  down- 
ward tendency.  Tliose  who  care- 
fully maintain  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion for  the  proper  time  are  seldom 
troubled  in  this  way ; and,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  agricultural  districts,  where 
the  women  are  so  robust  as  to  feel 
capable  of  getting  up  on  the  second 
or  thiref  day,  this  accident  prevails  to  a 
frightf ul  extent.  Certainly  in  them  the 
effect  of  prolapszts  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, though  great,  is  not  so  serious  as 
among  the  inhabitants  of  towns ; but  still 
it  is  enough  to  make  life  a great  burden, 
and  it  should  on  that  account  be  in- 
stilled into  them,  that  their  ordinary 
practice  is  very  injurious,  from  its 
leading  to  this  result.  But,  supposing 
a prolapse  to  have  taken  place — what 
is  to  be  done?  Three  methods  may 
be  adopted — one,  by  which  the  disease 
may  be  radically  cured;  a seemd,  by 
which  it  may  be  greatly  relieved  by 
astringent  applications;  and  a third, 
by  which  the  organ  may  be  kept  up, 
by  an  instrument  called  a pessary 
passed  into  the  vagina,  and  retained 
there,  or  by  an  external  pad  pressing 
against  the  perinesum. 


(а)  The  radical  cure  requires  a sur- 
geon’s hand  to  perform  it,  and  is,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  question  here. 

(б)  The  second  mode  of  relitf  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  maintaining  the  hori- 
zontal position  sfrict/T/ for  about  three 
monto,  without  raising  the  shoulders 
from  the  pillow,  and  especially  talcing 

M voluntary  efforts  to 

rmse  the  body  from  the  bed.  A mat- 
trass  should  be  chosen  to  place  the 


patient  upon,  so'as  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity for  " making  the  bed”  continually, 
and  then  taking  care  to  keep  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  in  good  order,  and 
to  have  all  the  evacuations  passed  in 
the  bed-pan,  so  as  to  avoid  alhnecessity 
for  a change  of  position,  the  following 
injection  is  thrown  up  into  the  vagina 
night  and  morning.  Of  course  it  is  to 
be  supposed  in  such  a case  that  the 
womb  is  returned,  which,  except  in 
bad  cases,  is  easily  efiected  in  bed,  and 
it  is  only  in  slight  ones  that  this  mode 
of  treatment  is  capable  of  effecting  such 
a contraction  of  the  passage  as  will 
prevent  a recurrence  of  the  prolapse. 
The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  occmi-ence  of  solid  motions 
during  the  treatment,  and  for  many 
months  afterwards. 

Take  of  Gallic  acid,  3Uj. 

Decoction  of  tormentiila,  3xy. 

Siflphate  of  zinc,  5ij. 

Mix, ) and  use  two  table-spoonfuls  for 
each  injection.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  three  months,  the  position  must  be 
very  gradually  changed,  and  it  will  for 
a long  time  be  right  to  use  the  injec- 
tion every  morning,  lying  down  for  an 
hour  afterwards.  It  should  never  be 
employed  during  the  period  of  Jhe 
usual  monthly  discharge. 

(c)  Pessaries  are  of  varioud  kinds, 
but  the  best  is  the  circular  ring  covered 
with  India-rubber  varnish.  They  must 
be  large  enough  to  retain  their  position 
without  fear  of  being  forced  out,  but 
a surgeon  should  always  select  them 
and  apply  them  himself.  They  become 
decayed  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
months  and  should  be  renewed.  In 
most  cases  a pad  of  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  may  be  substituted  for  the 
pessary  ; it  is  flrnUy  strapped  against 
the  perinceum  by  means  of  an  elastic 
band,  attached  before  and  behind  to  a 
belt  round  the  waist,  and  being  in- 
capable of  absorbing  moisture  it  may 
be  kept  clean  for  any  length  of  time. 

1501.  When  the  Ovary  is  en- 
larged from  a dropsical  effusion  into 
a cyst  foMed  in  it,  as  evidenced  by  a 
swelling  in  the  abdomen  commencing 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  not  occu- 
pymg  the  middle  line,  the  case  is  too 
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serious  for  trifling  remedies,  and  should 
at  once  be  submitted  to  the  best  treat- 
ment which  can  be  obtained.  Failing 
this,  it  may  be  desirable  to  apply 
leeches  two  or  three  times,  and  to  give 
calomel  in  small  doses,  together  with 
the  iodide  of  potassium  internally.  An 
operation  is  sometimes  performed  for 
the  removal  of  the  whole  mass  entire, 
or  the  contents  may  be  let  out  by 
tapping. 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  viij. 

Extract  of  henbane,  gr.  xij. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  piUs,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day  until  the  mouth  is  affected. 

Take  of  Iodide  of  potassium,  S. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5nj- 

Water,  Jviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  with 
each  piU. 

Sect.  2. — Treatment  of  the  Dis- 
eases INCIDENTAL  TO  THE  PREG- 
NANT State. 

1502.  Abortion  AND  Miscarriage 
(par.  548)  may  often  be  prevented  by 
the  adoption  of  great  care  during  the 
three  months  which  precede  “ quick- 
ening,” (See  Pregnancy,  Part  III.)  It 
appears  that  at  each  monthly  period, 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  pre- 
vious menstruations,  there  is  more  ten- 
dency to  abortion  and  miscarriage 
than  during  the  intervals,  and,  there- 
fore, when  there  is  a threatening  of 
this  accident,  it  is  prudent  to  keep 
very  quiet  both  bodily  and  mentally 
for  a few  days  before  and  after  that 
week.  After  “ quickening”  has  taken 
place,  the  child  rises  above  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  and  there  is  less  risk 
until  the  end  of  the  sixth  month, 
when  it  appears  that  the  tendency 
recurs,  for  in  a great  majority  of  cases, 
if  the  time  of  “quickening”  is  passed, 
the  sixth  month  will  be  completed. 
M'hen  the  signs  mentioned  at  page  168 
are  presented,  whatever  the  period 
may  be,  the  patient  should  at  once  be 
confined  to  the  sofa,  and  should  in  bad 
cases  be  even  carried  backwards  and 
forwards  to  her  bed.  Every  thing 
should  be  given  quite  cool,  the  bowels 
should  neither  be  confined,  nor  should 


they  be  violently  relaxed,  and  thp  mind 
should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
Very  often  by  the  adoption  of  these 
measures  alone  the  tendency  disappears 
for  the  time,  but  at  the  next  monthly 
period,  even  if  there  is  no  threatening, 
the  same  precautions  should  be  taken, 
and  these  should  be  repeated  until 
after  “quickening.”  If  there  is  any 
red-coloured  discharge,  and  especially 
if  actual  blood  comes  away,  there  will 
be  a necessity  for  something  more 
active,  such  as  the  following : — 

Take  of  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  3t). 

Tincture  of  digitalis,  3). 

„ opium,  3j. 

Infusion  of  roses,  jviiss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a day.  Beyond  this  it  will 
not  be  safe  for  the  domestic  attendant 
to  persevere,  as  it  wiU  be  better  to 
suffer  abortion  than  to  upset  the  health 
by  injurious  remedies,  which,  after  all, 
■n^l  most  probably  fail.  When  a mis- 
carriage is  threatened  in  the  same  way 
and  by  the  same  signs,  a larger  dose  of 
opium  may  be  given,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Take  of  Pill  of  soap  and  opium,  gr.  v. 
which  is  to  be  given  when  the  pains 
come  on,  and  to  be  repeated  at  the  end 
of  six  hours  if  they  are  not  relieved ; 
but  beyond  two  doses,  it  is  not  safe  to 
use  this  powerful  remedy. 

1503.  A VjVricose  Condition  op 
THE  Veins  op  the  Legs  is  a very 
common  attendant  upon  pregnancy, 
and  it  is  generally  borne  without  any 
attempt  at  relief,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  get  weU  again  after  delivery.  This, 
however,  is  so  seldom  the  case,  that  I 
should  advise  the  application  of  a com- 
mon bandage,  or  of  the  clastic  stocking 
(see  par.  1420),  in  every  instance  where 
the  veins  are  much  enlarged,  knowing 
by  experience  that  if  the  veins  are 
prevented  from  increasing  at  this  lime, 
they  will  return  to  their  natural  con- 
dition after  delivery. 

1504.  The  Sickness  of  Pregnancy 
may  in  most  cases  be  disregarded,  as 
far  as  medical  treatment  is  concerned ; 
but  occasionally  it  is  so  incessant  as  to 
demand  some  remedy  which  will  enable 
the  poor  sufferer  to  keep  some  small 
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quantity  of  food  on  the  stomach,  and 
thus  avoid  the  extreme  emaciation  and 
loss  of  strength  ■which  would  otherwise 
result.  I'he  following  remedies  may 
be  tried: — 

Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  5iij. 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, Sss. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  3ij- 
„ ginger,  5iss. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  5ij- 
Water,  Jviss. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day,  -with  one  of  lemon -juice; 
Or,  take  of — 

Creasote,  min.  iv. 

Extract  of  henbane,  gr.  viij. 
I/iquorice-powder  to  form  four 
pills, 

one  of  which  may  be  given  two  or  three 
times  a day ; 

Or,  take  of — 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  Si- 
Syrup  of  poppies,  Siij- 
Infusion  of  roses,  Sviiss. 

Mi.x,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  three 
times  a day.  But  in  most  cases  the 
best  remedy  by  far  is  a disregard  of 
the  sickness,  and  a resolution  to  care 
as  little  as  possible  about  it.  In  this 
way  the  patient  may  be  sick  two  or 
three  times  a day,  and  yet,  by  deter- 
mining to  eat  again  as  soon  as  the 
sensation  goes  off,  which  it  soon  does, 
the  stomach  at  last  gives  in,  and  food 
is  retained ; whereas,  by  the  opposite 
plan,  it  is  kept  almost  constantly  empty, 
and  at  last  becomes  so  fastidious  as  to 
reject  every  particle  of  food. 

1505.  Constipation  is  best  relieved 
by  the  use  of  the  simple  pills  of  rhu- 
barb, &c.,  ordered  at  page  347,  or  by 
castor-oil  given  every  other  day  if 
necessary.  Almost  all  of  the  usual 
aperient  pills  contain  aloes  or  colo- 
cynth,  both  of  which  act  too  strongly 
upon  the  lower  bowels  to  be  safe  in 
pregnancy.  Enemas  also  cause  too 
much  straining  to  be  very  available  in 
this  condition. 

150G.  If  the  Abdomen  is  veky 
lENDuwus,  so  as  to  hang  over  the 
support  must 

made  entirely  of  the  Indian-rubber 


webbing,  or  of  jane  and  whalebone, 
ivith  sections  of  it  inserted  at  the  side, 
which  latter  method  is  generally  pre- 
ferred from  its  greater  coolness.  The 
instrument-maker  will  furnish  either  as 
ordered,  upon  sending  the  measure 
ment  round  the  hips  and  height  of 
the  whole  body. 

Sect.  3 — Management  of  Labour 
AND  OP  THE  Accidents  inci- 
dental to  it. 


1507.  The  qujUuties  of  the 
Nurse  and  other  attendants  at  the 
time  of  labour  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  well-being  of  the  patient. 
The  society  of  a female  friend  is  no 
doubt  a consolation  and  comfort  in 
these  trials,  but  that  one  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  frequently  selected  is 
generally  the  worst  adapted  to  afford 
it.  A daughter  naturally  looks  to 
her  mother,  and  she  should  do  so 
certainly,  now,  if  the  mother’s  feel- 
ings could  always  bo  controlled;  but 
in  these  circumstances  it  generally 
happens  that  she  feels  too  much,  and 
is  consequently  unable  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  her  charge,  so  that,  instead  of 
exhibiting  a cheerful  and  encouraging 
countenance,  she  is  inclined  to  emu- 
late the  patient  in  giving  way  to  her 
tears.^  If  all  goes  well  it  matters  little 
who  is  by ; but,  in  case  of  any  com- 
plication, she  is  very  properly  con- 
sulted, and  is  unnerved  and,  anxious, 
instead  of  showing  calmness  and  con- 
fidence. All  this  re-acts  upon  the 
patient,  and  for  these  reasons,  which 
I have  seen  exemplified  in  scores  of 
cases,  I should  never  advise  the  selec- 
tion of  a mother  as  a comforter  at  the 
hour  of  trial,  unless  she  is  of  unusually 
firm  nerve  and  calm  disposition.  It  is 
not  desirable  that  she  should  be  merry, 
for  nothing  is  so  aggravating  as  a light,' 
careless  tone  at  these  times ; but  that 
she  should  be  able  to  control  her  foel- 
ings  is  of  the  utmost  importuiicc. 
Men  are  always  in  the  way,  and  the 
more  the  husband  can  bo  Ignored  the 
better.  Of  course,  his  natural  anxiety 
will  keep  him  within  reach  ; and  if  he 
is  ready  to  act  in  case  he  is  wanted 
to  fetch  assistance,  it  is  all  that  he  can 
or  ought  to  do.  Every  one  at  these 
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times  ought  to  have  the  assistance  of 
a competent  person,  who  is  initiated 
into  the  mysterious  processes  con- 
nected with  the  birth,  washing,  and 
dressing  of  a child ; and,  therefore, 
they  may  weil  be  passed  over,  and  we 
may  assume  all  this  done,  and  the  first 
day  of  the  young  thing’s  life  com- 
pleted. Afterwards,  however,  begins 
a part  in  the  management  of  both 
mother  and  child,  which  is  of  no  little 
importance,  and  requires  the  super- 
intendence of  both  doctor  and  nurse, 
who  should,  if  possible,  pull  together. 
In  the  present  section,  the  treatment 
of  the  mother  is  the  part  which  will 
be  described ; and  in  this  account  it 
j may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
day  after  the  confinement  is  reckoned 
the  second  day — the  day  after,  the 
third,  and  so  on. 

1508.  Although  there  are  some 
COMPLICATIONS  which  happen  in  the 
most  healthy  women  during  labour,  in 
spite  of  the  best  management,  yet  a 
great  many  of  them  are  due  to  some 
absurd  or  careless  practice  which  may 
easily  be  avoided,  and  for  this  reason 
I shall  here  insert  some  directions 
which  may  be  of  service  at  all  times, 
but  which  are  especially  necessary 
when  a labour  has  to  be  encountered 
at  a distance  from  all  medical  assist- 
ance. 

1509.  In  a healthy  Fejiale,  na- 
tural LiVBOUR  requires  little  or  no 
interference,  excepting  the  attention 
which  is  requh’ed  to  remove  the  child 
by  dividing  the  cord,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  discharge  which  accompanies  the 
process.  The  following  directions  will 
serve  for  those  who  may  not  have  had 
any  experience  in  these  matters. 

(а)  TFAeii  labour  is  coming  on,  there 
are  generally  some  warnings  in  the 
shape  of  slight  pains  in  the  back,  and 
a general  falling  down  of  the  child 
into  the  pelvis,  by  which  the  region 
of  the  stomach  is  relieved  of  tlie  pres- 
sure which  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  A very  short  time  before  actual 
labour  comracnces,  there  is  usually  a 
discharge  of  a little  mucus  stained  with 
blood. 

(б)  The  bed  should  be  "guarded"  by 
M skin  of  leather  or  a piece  of  water- 


proof material  beneath  one  or  two 
blankets,  and  a sheet  folded  two  or 
tliree  times.  This  waterproof  material 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  about  a week, 
or  till  it  is  no  longer  needed. 

(«)  The  bowels  should  be  regulated 
by  castor-oil,  avoiding  constipation  as 
well  as  excessive  action. 

(d)  The  patient  should  not  take  to 
her  bed  until  labour  comes  on,  as  the 
sitting  or  walking  position  assist  the 
action  of  the  uterus. 

(c)  The  diet,  until  labour  is  com- 
pleted, may  be  as  usual,  and  brandy 
and  w'ater,  or  brandy  in  tea,  may  even 
be  taken  to  the  last,  if  there  is  much 
weakness,  but  afterwards  it  must  bo 
altogetiier  discontinued. 

(f)  In  healthy  women  there  is  always 
a considerable  discharge  of  a clear  fluid 
resembiiug  water  in  appearance,  but 
containing  albumen.  This  is  popularly 
called  “ the  waters,”  and  either  comes 
away  some  hours  before  labour  or 
during  its  progress.  It  is  contained 
between  the  child  and  the  membranes 
enclosing  it,  so  that  until  these  last 
have  “broken”  (commonly  called  “the 
waters  breaking”)  a soft  tumour  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  maternal  passage. 
The  quantity  of  this  fluid  varies  greatly 
in  different  instances,  and  it  appears  to 
be  a provision  against  unequal  pressure 
upon  the  parts  of  the  child  which 
would  bo  exercised  without  it,  and  it 
also  serves  as  a safeguard  against  acci- 
dental blows ; in  addition  to  which, 
the  soft  and  yielding  tumour  formed 
by  the  membranes  distended  by  this 
fluid  dilates  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
which  necessary  process  is  thus  efl'ected 
almost  insensibly.  From  the  moment 
that  “ the  wmters  break”  and  escape, 
the  womb  is  stimulated  by  the  points 
of  the  limbs  of  the  child  touching  its 
interior  instead  of  the  regular  pressure 
afforded  by  tlie  fluid,  and  labour  from 
tiiat  time  progresses  more  rapidly. 
Uence  it  has  been  the  custom  among 
impatient  attendants  to  rupture  the 
membranes  with  the  finger-nail,  in  the 
hope  of  accelerating  the  process,  but 
this  should  never  be  done  witliout 
some  more  important  purpose  in  view. 

(y)  yls  soon  as  the  pains  qf  labour  • 
are  very  great,  the  patient  is  usuaUy 
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placed  on  her  left  side  near  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  and  when  no  medical  aid  is 
at  hand,  she  is  better  left  to  her  o^vn 
powers  until  the  child  is  born,  the 
hurso  merely  placing  a piUow  rolied 
up  tightly  between  the  knees  so  as  to 
give  room  for  the  chiid.  As  soon  as  it 
is  bom,  the  navel-string  should  be  tied 
tightly  about  three  inches  from  the 
child,  and  again  two  or  three  inches 
farther  on,  after  which  the  cord  is 
divided  between  the  two  ligatures; 
and  after  carefully  exanmiing  that 
there  is  no  bleeding  from  the  end 
attached  to  the  child,  the  latter  may 
be  removed  and  dressed. 

(A)  After  removing  the  child,  a broad 
bandage  or  towel  should  be  pinned  or 
tied  tightly  round  the  hips,  so  as  to 
keep  up  some  degree  of  pressure  upon 
the  parts  which  have  so  long  been  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  thus  stimulate  the 
vessels  to  return  to  their  natural  con- 
dition. Then  taking  hold  of  the  cord 
it  is  to  be  very  gently  pulled  at  to  see 
if  the  <j/ier-birth  ivill  come  away,  and 
if  it  does,  'without  any  force  more 
than  its  mere  weight  wUl  occasion,  it 
may  be  removed  at  once.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  remains,  it  may  be 
gently  twitched  every  five  minutes, 
taking  care  not  to  use  such  force  as  is 
likely  to  tear  it.  If  in  spite  of  these 
aids  it  is  retained,  at  the  expiration 
of  a couple  of  hours  the  hand  must  be 
oUed  and  passed  into  the  womb,  where 
it  can  readily  grasp  the  after-birth  and 
cautiously  (.and  without  breaking  it) 
detach  it  from  its  adhesion  to  the 
womb,  when  the  whole  may  be  brought 
away,  allowing  the  hand  to  remain 
until  an  “ after-pain”  comes  on.  At 
this  time  there  is  always  a discharge  of 
blood,  varying  from  a few  ounces  to 
soine  pounds,  even  in  healthy  and 
natural  labours. 

(i)  When  the  after-birth  does  not 
readily  come  away,  or  sometimes  when 
it  does,  there  is  a frightful  "floodinn," 
as  unusual  bleeding  at  this  time  is 

^cd.  In  such  a case  cold  applications 

of  liuen  dipped  in  it 
may  be  kept  up ; and  if  there  is  fi^I 
iag  in  small  quantities  for  a long  time 
» stream  of  cold  water  may  be  forced 
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up  into  the  womb  by  means  of  tlie 
common  enema-syringe.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  loss  of  blood  has  caused 
fainting,  brandy  or  sal-volatile  may 
bo  administered  in  sufficient  doses, 
whatever  they  may  be.  Pressure  by 
one  hand  on  the  lower  pai't  of  the 
abdomen  is  most  eifectual,  and  the 
stimulus  of  the  other  applied  to  the 
interior  of  the  womb  will  often  do 
more  good  than  anything  else,  by 
causing  it  to  contract,  and  thus  mecha- 
nically close  the  bleeding  vessels. 

(j)  As  soon  as  the  flooding  has  ceased, 
if  it  comes  on  (or  when  the  after-birth 
has  come  away,  if  there  is  none),  the 
patient  may  be  made  comfortable  by 
adjusting  the  upper  bed-clothes,  and 
removing  any  of  the  discharge  which 
can  be  reached  -without  lifting  her  at 
all.  She  should  be  suffered  to  lie  quite 
I at  rest  for  at  least  six  hours,  after 
which  the  soiled  blankets,  &c.,  may  be 
changed,  as  well  as  her  body-linen,  but 
without  raising  her  from  the  bed. 
This  is  easily  done  by  carefully  shifting 
her  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the 
other. 

(A)  If  the  after-pains  are  violent  at 
the  expiration  of  six  hours  from  de- 
livery, an  anodyne  di-aught  may  be 
given,  and  repeated  in  six  hours,  if 
necessary.  They  are  seldom  very  severe 
in  the  first  labour,  but  gradually  in- 
crease in  amount  with  each  succeeding 
pregnancy. 

Take  of  Tincture  of  opium,  min.  xxv. 

"Water,  3j. 

Mix,  and  give  as  ordered  above. 

lalO.  UnnaturaIi  Labours  require 
assistance,  which,  if  possible,  should  at 
once  bo  sought  at  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
perienced accowheur;  but  sometimes 
it  IS  impossible  to  obtain  any  help,  as 
on  board  ship  or  in  distant  colonies ; 
and  mider  such  circumstances  the  fol- 
lowing directions  may  possibly  serve 
to  guide  any  person  of  good  nerve  and 
ordinary  tact  who  may  be  placed  in 
such  a fearful  position.  Nature,  how- 
ever, ^vill  do  much  even  unassisted; 
^d  it  IS  astonisliing  what  is  borne  by 
the  female  in  delivery  when  left  to 
herself;  still  it  is  hoped  that  an  in- 
telligent person  may  sometimes  be  able 
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to  save  a valuable  life  by  keepiug  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  aiuiexed 
directions : — 

(а)  If  the  labour  is  prolonged  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  from  tlie  first 
appearance  of  severe  pains — that  is  to 
say,  if  the  pains  have  gone  on  during 
that  time — there  is  either  a dispro- 
portion between  the  child  and  the 
passage,  or  there  is  a cross-birth,  or 
there  may  be  a peculiar  rigidity  of 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which,  how- 
ever, seldom  occurs,  except  in  first 
labours.  If  the  mother  is  very  small 
in  the  bone,  or  was  a ricketty  child,  or 
if  she  is  very  narrow  across  the  hips, 
it  may  be  suspected  that  the  bony 
passage  is  small,  and  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  wait  patiently,  and  support 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  while  the 
powers  of  nature  mould  the  child’s 
head  into  such  a form  as  to  pass  the 
outlet.  In  such  a case,  if  the  labour 
has  gone  on  for  more  than  thirty-six 
hours,  and  the  strength  is  greatly 
exhausted,  thirty  drops  of  laudanum 
in  a little  weak  brandy-aud-water  may 
be  given,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
short  interval  of  rest,  during  which 
some  sleep  may  be  obtained,  by  which 
tlie  exhaustion  is  greatly  relieved,  and 
afterwards  the  pains  come  on  with 
renewed  vigour  and  effect. 

(б)  There  are  several  hinds  of  cross- 
birth which  retard  the  progress  of 
labour ; but  all  of  them  may  be  left 
to  the  powers  of  nature,  except  that 
in  which  the  hand  and  arm  make  their 
appearance.  Here  it  may  always  be 
assumed  that  death  will  take  place, 
from  a want  of  delivery,  if  the  woman 
is  not  assisted ; and,  therefore,  as  soon 
as  the  hand  can  be  made  out  clearly, 
the  attendants  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  what  is  required,  or  to  let 
death  have  full  sway.  Delay  makes 
matters  worse  every  minute ; but  it  is 
very  important  to  distinguish  the  baud 
from  the  foot,  the  appearance  of  which 
is  comparatively  of  little  importance. 
Supposing,  however,  the  hand  to  be 
evidently  presenting,  the  following 
operation  called  “turning”  must  be 
attempted: — First  remove  everything 
from  the  arm,  then  oil  the  hand,  and 
forming  it  into  a cone,  introduce  it 


steadily  into  the  womb  in  the  intervals 
of  the  pains,  at  which  time  every  other 
proceeding  of  the  same  kind  is  also  to 
be  carried  out.  Next  search  quietly 
and  cautiously  for  the  feet,  or  for  one 
foot  only,  if  both  cannot  be  found, 
and  having  grasped  one  or  both,  draw 
them  gradually  do^vn  into  the  passage, 
where  the  operation  ends,  and  the 
labour  may  be  left  to  nature  to  com- 
plete her  work.  It  is  usual  to  with- 
draw the  child  stiU  further  by  drawing 
on  the  legs ; but  in  such  a case  as  the 
one  we  are  now  considering,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  doing  more  than  has 
been  already  described,  and  there  is 
then  no  danger  of  the  premature 
delivery  of  the  child  occasioning  fiood- 
ing  or  exhaustion.  Sometimes  con- 
siderable force  is  required  in  order 
to  reach  the  feet ; and  in  using  it,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  womb  while  con- 
tracting, the  hand  of  the  operator 
becomes  cramped  in  a most  painful 
manner ; but  this  must  be  disregarded, 
and  the  search  must  be  steadUy  con- 
tinued until  the  “ turning  ” is  effected, 
rememberiug  always  that  it  is  a case 
in  wliich  failure  is  death,  and  in  which 
no  pains  should  therefore  be  spared  to 
effect  the  object  in  view. 

(c)  If  in  a first  labour  there  have  been 
very  strong  pains  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  by  passing  the  finger 
into  the  passage  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  is  felt  to  be  hard  and  rigid, 
ivith  an  opening  no  larger  than  the  end 
of  the  finger,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
interference  is  required,  in  consequence 
of  the  womb  refusing  to  open  and 
allow  the  escape  of  its  contents.  In 
such  a case,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric, 
it  wiil  be  prudent  to  take  away  about 
twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  blood,  and 
afterwards  to  give  a full  dose  of  lauda- 
num, that  is,  from  thirty  to  forty  drops, 
together  with  a table-spoonful  of  castor - 
oil,  or  such  a quantity  of  that  medicine 
ns  will  be  likely  to  act,  according  to  the 
habits  of  tile  individual.  By  these 
means  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  a 
few  hours  sleep,  relaxation  of  the  parts 
will  take  place,  and  labour  will  go  on 
as  usual.  If  otherwise,  the  dose  of 
opium  must  be  repeated,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a warm  hip-bath  for  at  least 
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I half  an  hour,  and  this  will  probably 
serve  the  purpose  of  procuring  relaxa- 
tion. At  all  events  beyond  these  mea- 
sures, it  is  not  safe  for  any  inexperienced 
person  to  push  the  treatment;  and 
nature  must  bo  left  to  do  her  own 
work,  which  she  will  probably  do  with 
a littie  patient  waiting  upon. 

Sect.  4. — ^Treatment  afteu  De- 

LIVERT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 

Lying-in  Koom. 

1511.  From  the  time  that  the  labour 
is  over  until  the  secretion  of  mUk  is 
either  thoroughly  established  or  com- 
pletely checked,  the  diet  should  be 
light,  but  not  stimulating.  On  the 
second  or  third  day,  the  breasts  be- 
come full,  and  there  is  some  degi'ee 
of  fever,  which,  indeed,  is  only  the 
natural  effort  to  produce  the  new  sup- 
ply for  the  support  of  the  child,  and 
for  this  reason,  it  is  not  to  be  wished 
that  it  should  be  altogether  absent,  but 
only  that  it  should  be  kept  within  safe 
bounds.  Indeed,  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  respects,  the  management  of  the 
mother  after  her  delivery  requires 
considerable  judgment,  because  she  is 
lying  in  a state  wholly  different  from 
ordinary  disease,  and  yet  demands 
quite  as  much  care  as  if  she  were 
afflicted  with  it.  The  truth  is  that, 
in  healthy  young  women,  there  is 
nothing  beyond  a natural  process, 
which  merely  requires  eight  or  nine 
days’  rest  in  the  recumbent  position, 
wifli  two  or  three  of  low  diet,  to  re- 
move all  risk  of  dangerous  consequences. 
It  is  only  in  those  who  are  diseased 
or  distorted  that  mischief  should  be 
expected  as  a regular  result ; and  in 
them  extra  precautions  ought  to  be 
taken.  That  unnatural  development 
of  the  nervous  excitability  which  is 
sure  to  attend  upon  high  living  with 
little  exercise,  and  accompanies  those 
who  indulge  in  heated  rooms  and  mid- 
night dissipations,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  disease ; and  it  is  in  those  who  are 
subject  to  these  particular  conditions 
of  the  nervous  system  that  the  most 
serious  complications  occur.  But  leav- 
ing these  out  of  the  question,  I shall 
now  proceed  to  describe  the  proper 
domestic  treatment  at  these  times,  by 


the  aid  of  wliich  pinety-niae  healthy 
women  out  of  every  hundred  may  be 
brought  through  the  period  we  are 
now  considering,  without  requiring 
more  than  a dose  or  two  of  castor-oii. 

1512.  A CERT..UN  Degree  OF  Quiet 
is  desirable,  but  it  is  a very  common 
mistake  to  darken  the  lying-in  room, 
and  shut  it  up  closely  from  the  air. 
Both  of  these  plans  are  prejudicial,  in- 
asmuch as  they  increase  the  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system  by  depriving  the 
eyes  and  lungs  of  their  proper  stimulus. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  brain  is  affected 
by  convulsions  or  their  premonitory 
symptoms,  the  light  should  not  be 
darkened,  and  the  room  may  be  made 
cheerful  and  airy,  though  still  warm 
enough  for  the  young  infant,  and  also 
so  comfortable  as  to  allow  of  the 
mother’s  arms  beuig  out  of  bed,  which, 
I believe,  is  a good  practice  in  almost 
all  cases. 

1513.  The  strict  Maintenance  of 
THE  Recumbent  Position  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  precautions  to  be 
taken,  and  without  it  no  one  can  for  a 
single  day  calculate  upon  a freedom 
from  inflammation.  The  column  of 
blood  above  the  pelvis  is  of  considerable 
height,  to  say  nothing  of  the  force  of 
gravity  in  other  matters  ; and  this 
column  acting  downwards  fills  the  ves- 
sels, and  causes  a tendency  to  conges- 
tion or  inflammation,  which  leads  to  the 
most  serious  results.  From  a long  expe- 
rience I am  convinced  that  a woman 
will  do  better,  if  she  neglects  every 
other  precaution  and  attends  to  this, 
than  if  she  runs  counter  in  this  respect, 
and  is  perpetually  sitting  up  in  bed,  or 
even  walking  about  her  room.  On  the 
second  day,  many  women  feel  so  strong 
and  well  that  they  are  tempted  to  get 
out  of  bed  “to  feel  their  legs,”  and 
fancy  they  are  quite  themselves  again; 
but  so  surely  as  this  is  attempted  comes 
a reckoning  on  the  third  or  fourth,  at 
which  time  they  can  scarcely  sit  up 
from  pain  or  other  inconvenience.  It 
is  a great  trial  of  patience,  I allow, 
and  appears  for  the  first  ten  days  to 
cause  great  loss  of  strength;  for  even  a 
person  in  perfect  health  cannot  lio 
down  for  nine  days  strictly  without 
feeling  faint  at  first  sitting  up  or  wait- 
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ing.  This,  however,  soon  goes  off,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  the  strength 
is  regained  to  a much  fuller  extent 
than  if  the  bed  had  never  been  kept 
at  all.  Every  succeeding  confinement 
makes  this  position  still  more  neces- 
sary, for  reasons  which  every  mother 
will  readily  comprehend.  Let  me 
therefore  repeat,  that  every  woman 
who  wishes  to  regain  her  health  en- 
tirely, without  any  discomfort  or  draw- 
back, should  never  raise  her  shoulders 
off  her  pillow  for  nine  days  after  her 
delivery;  and  the  same  applies  to  a 
miscarriage — in  fact,  the  rule  is  even 
more  necessary  at  that  time  than  at 
the  other. 

1514.  The  Establishment  of  Lac- 
tation is  the  turning  point  of  the 
lying-in  room,  upon  which  depends 
the  freedom  from  fever  or  inflamma- 
tion in  most  cases.  In  a state  of  the 
highest  health,  this  process  is  ushered  in 
by  a slight  accession  of  fever;  and  if 
that  does  not  show  itself,  the  lactation 
is  imperfect;  or  if  it  is  allowed  to  run 
on  too  far,  the  secretion  is  forthwith 
checked.  As  a consequence,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
too  great  a depression  of  the  system 
on  the  second  day;  but  the  moment 
the  feverish  symptoms  appear,  quiet 
and  starvation  are  the  essentials  to 
success.  A little  cheerful  conversation, 
and  sometimes  in  delicate  patients  a 
basin  of  chicken  or  veal  broth,  may  be 
allowed  on  this  day,  unless  the  breasts 
are  becoming  full,  or  there  is  evidence 
of  fever  in  the  increased  frequency  of 
the  pulse.  The  safest  plpn,  in  most 
cases,  is  to  keep  to  tea  and  bread  and 
butter,  ■with  gruel  only,  until  after  the 
breasts  arc  quite  soft  and  comfortable. 
Aperient  medicine  should  never  be 
given  until  the  milk  is  making  its 
appearance  pretty  freely,  which  is 
generally  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  when  a dose  of  castor-oil  will 
almost  alw.ays  be  needed.  If,  there- 
fore, there  is  an  impediment  to  this 
secretion,  the  aperient  must  be  post- 
poned until  the  fourth  day,  and  the 
food  must  be  improved  to  such  an 
extent  as  is  advised  by  the  medical 
attendant.  By  impediment  to  the  se- 
cretion of  milk  is  not  to  be  under- 


stood any  obstruction  in  its  flow,  for 
that  would  be  a most  injurious  mistake, 
requiring  exactly  an  opposite  treat- 
ment. The  secretion  for  its  establish- 
ment demands  a slight  increase  of  the 
powers  of  the  system  beyond  their 
usual  condition,  and  if  these  are  not 
inclined  to  rouse  themselves,  they  must 
be  aided  in  the  way  I have  mentioned ; 
but  when  once  the  breasts  have  become 
full  and  hard  this  stage  is  accomplished, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  nurse  must  now 
be  directed  to  procure  the  flow  of  the 
milk  by  all  the  means  in  her  power, 
unless  it  is  determined  to  avoid  suckling, 
when  the  opposite  course  must  be  taken. 
To  jyrocure  the  floio  qf  milk,  so  that  the 
child  can  help  itself,  is  an  art  not  easy 
of  acquirement  without  the  actui 
demonstration  of  one  who  has  already 
achieved  it.  It  may  be  supposed  by 
some  people  that  nature  has  provided 
the  child  with  power  to  get  its  oivn 
supply,  and  so  in  all  probability  she 
has  in  her  own  dominions ; but,  in 
the  present  state  of  society,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  stays  carried  through 
sever.al  generations,  the  nipples  are  so 
shortened  and  iiyured  in  their  deve- 
lopment, that,  if  left  to  itself,  many  a 
child  would  actually  starve.  This  I 
have  myself  tried  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  having  imbibed  the  theory, 
among  many  others  of  a similar  kind, 
tliat  the  child  would  sooner  or  later 
manage  for  itself.  The  worst  part 
of  the  predicament  is,  that  every 
hour’s  delay  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  the  child ; and  there  is  no  help, 
unless  the  nureo  or  some  other  person 
sets  to  work  and  brings  away  the  first 
part  of  the  secretion,  after  which  the 
child  fastens  readily  enough.  But  in 
this  there  is  great  difficulty,  because 
there  is  an  absence  of  that  natural 
“ draught  of  milk"  which  is  caused 
by  the  desire  of  the  mother  to  afford 
nourishment  to  her  baby.  The  same 
difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in 
milking  the  cow,  who  often  takes  a 
dislike  to  her  milker,  and  will  not  give 
doivn  her  milk ; not  that  she  has  any 
muscular  power  by  which  she  can 
restrain  it,  but  she  does  not  desire  to 
yield  it,  and,  ns  a consequence,  it  is 
not  yielded.  Even  if  a strange  child 
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Is  breught  to  the  young  mother  to 
perform  the  office,  and  lias  thrice  or 
thrice  the  strength  of  her  own,  the 
instinctive  reluctance  to  give  suste- 
nance to  a stranger  is  still  in  play, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  nursery, 
“ the  draught  does  not  come.”  The 
nurse  rmist,  however,  persevere,  either 
with  the  aid  of  pumps  or  the  mouth, 
in  drawing  out  the  nipple ; and  to  aid 
this,  steady  and  pretty  strong  pressure 
of  the  base  of  the  breast  is  the  best 
means  in  her  power.  Taking  one  in 
both  hands,  and,  as  it  \vcre,  raising 
it  from  the  ribs,  she  surrounds  its 
base,  and  steadily,,  yet  without  undue 
force,  she  proceeds  to  force  out  the 
contents,  using  suction  at  the  same 
time  with  the  pump  or  mouth.  The 
India-rubber  pump,  or  the  new  Ame- 
rican machine,  are  far  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  as  their  exhausting  power 
is  more  steady  than  that  afforded  by 
the  human  hand,  or  the  oM  glass  tube 
used  with  one  end  in  the  mouth.  By 
persevering  in  these  plans,  together 
ivith  a gentle  rubbing  of  the  breast, 
the  milk  is  generally  made  to  flow 
tolerably  readily,  and  as  soon  as  it 
does  so  the  child  should  be  applied ; 
but  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  it 
will  be  necessary  to  begin,  and  end  also, 
in  this  way  each  time  the  child  is  to 
be  suckled,  as  it  is  very  important  to 
empty  the  breast  completely.  At  this 
early  age  the  child  will  require  the 
breMt  every  two  or  three  hours,  which, 
taking  them  alternately,  will  relievo 
each  every  four  or  six  hours. 

1515.  If  the  Breasts  are  to  be 
Dried,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  begin 
the  morning  after  delivery,  by  rubbing 
them  with  cqu.al  parts  of  spirit  and 
oil.  Tho  latter  is  only  useful  to  aid 
the  friction,  which  should  bo  steady, 
slow,  and  deop,  not  of  tbo  surface 
only.  Tho  spirit  may  bo  either  cam- 
phorated spirit,  or  brandy,  or  whisky, 
or  eau  do  Cologne.  Some  nurses  use 
a stimulating  plaster ; but  tho  friction 
with  oil  and  spirit  is  far  tho  best  plan. 
If  they  bocomo  very  full  and  hard,  or 
what  tho  nurses  eall  “wedged,”  it  will 
TOmetimes  bo  necessary  to  roliovo  them 
by  tho  method  of  drawing  described  in 
the  last  paragraph.  During  tho  stage  iu 


which  this  drying  process  is  going  on, 
and  until  the  milk  is  comparatively 
gone,  tho  diet  must  remain  low,  con- 
sisting of  bread  or  toast  and  butter, 
with  a small  quantity  of  tea  or  coffee, 
and  a light  pudding  for  dinner. 

1516.  As  SOON  AS  Lactation  is  estab- 
lished, the  diet  may  be  rapidly  im- 
proved; indeed  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  let  tho  lying-in  woman  from  the 
first  go  on  with  the  food  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  before  her  labour, 
both  solid  and  liquid.  This,  no  doubt, 
answers  well  in  London  and  tho 
large  towns,  when  no  exercise  has 
been  taken  for. weeks  beforehand; 
but  among  the  more  robust  women 
of  the  provinces  it  would  be  almost 
sure  to  produce  fever,  and  with 
them  a reduction  of  diet  till  the 
secretion  of  milk  is  established  is 
essential.  On  the  tenth  day,  tho 
nurse  should  get  her  mistress  dressed 
without  stays,  and  let  her  reach  a 
couch,  to  which  she  will  probably  have 
some  difficulty  in  walking;  but  gra- 
dually increasing  her  distance,  in  a 
day  or  two  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  progressing  about  the  room,  or  on 
any  level  ground.  During  the  whole 
time_  of  suckling,  the  diet  should 
be  highly  nourishing,  but  not  heat- 
ing. Many  mothers  are  able  to  pro- 
duce milk  enough  for  their  children 
without  any  food  but  that  afforded 
by  meat,  bread,  and  vegetables,  toge- 
ther ivith  tea  and  milk;  but  others, 
who  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
fermented  liquors,  cannot  be  made  to 
supply  enough  without  it.  Although, 
therefore,  in  theory,  alcohol  is  of  no 
use  in  forming  milk,  which  is  full  of 
nitrogen,  and  cannot  therefore  proceed 
from  the  alcohol,  yet  it  is  in  some  way 
serviceable  in  producing  it,  and  pro- 
bably by  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system.  I have  often  tried 
water  only,  and  have  found  in  many 
cases  that  without  malt-liquor  the  milk 
is  scanty  and  poor;  whereas  the  addi- 
Uon  of  a pint  or  two  of  that  article 
will  cause  the  secretion  of  twice  the 
amount  of  milk,  which  at  the  same 
time  is  vastly  improved  in  quality. 
Meat  and  meat-soups,  milk,  and  espe- 
cially weak  tea,  with  plenty  of  milk 
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and  sugar  in  it,  are  the  best  forms  of 
diet,  and  in  addition,  good  fresh  inalt- 
liquor,  free  from  the  adulteration  of 
the  public-house.  1 am,  however,  quite 
satisfied  that  milk  produced  by  the  over- 
stimulation of  large  quantities  of  stout 
or  wine  is  much  more  unwholesome  to 
the  child  than  artificial  food ; and  the 
motlier  who  has  recourse  to  them  to 
avoid  that  alternative  does  barm  to 
her  child  as  well  as  herself.  It  is  far 
better  to  wean  the  former,  and  trust  to 
dry-nursing,  than  to  fill  it  with  milk 
the  produce  of  a system  saturated  witli 
alcohol. 

1517.  Some  MOTnERS  ARE  TROUBLED 
WITH  AN  Excessive  Flow  of  Milk, 
by  which  they  are  exhausted  to  a 
terrible  degree.  Extra  support  by 
food  and  malt-liquor  often  seems  only 
to  increase  the  flow,  and  does  quite  as 
much  harm  as  good.  When,  there- 
fore, this  state  is  carried  to  excess,  it 
is  better  to  wean  the  child,  and  give 
up  the  suckling  altogether;  but,  if 
possible,  the  attempt  should  be  made 
to  keep  up  this  kind  of  support  to  the 
chil  J until  it  is  five  or  six  months  oid, 
as  by  that  time  it  has  gained  strength, 
and  can  bear  weaning  with  impunity. 
Bark  seems  to  exercise  some  little 
power  over  this  excessive  flow ; but  it 
cannot  be  dependefi  on  as  an  effectual 

j remedy,  nor  is  there  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  Materia  Meclica  any  drug 
which  is  serviceable  to  any  great 
extent  without  possessing  powers  so 
great  and  obnoxious  to  health  as  to 
produce  worse  mischief  than  the  ori- 
ginal state  for  which  it  is  to  be  used ; 
if,  therefore,  simple  remedies  are  not 
efficacious,  the  only  plan  is  to  wean 
the  child. 

Sect.  5. — Treatment  of  the  Dis- 
eases WHICH’  ACCOMPANY  OR  FOL- 
LOW Parturition. 

1518.  Abscess  of  the  Breasts,  or 
mit/c  abscess,  is  very  apt  to  occur,  and 
may  be  the  consequence  of  a neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  nurse  to  “ draw  ” 
the  breast  properly  (see  par.  1614),  or 
it  may  sometimes  take  place,  in  spite 
of  every  care  and  good  management, 
in  those  who  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
inflammation,  and  especially  in  scrofu- 


lous subjects.  Still  I tliink  that  in 
most  cases,  even  when  the  predisposi- 
tion is  great,  it  may  be  prevented  by 
constant  attention  to  the  state  of  tiio 
breast,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the 
method  of  emptying  it  described  at 
page  60.S.  If,  in  spite  of  these  mea- 
sures, there  is  still  a hard  and  painful 
swelling,  six  or  eigiit  leeches  may  be 
applied,  and  repeated  if  necessary ; but 
if  tile  inflammation  is  not  speedily  re- 
duced, it  is  better  to  apply  a poultice 
of  linseed-meai,  and  hasten  tiie  forma- 
tion of  matter.  Sometimes  the  abscess 
is  inclined  to  spread  extensively  be- 
neath the  skin  without  coming  to  a 
point ; and  in  such  a case  it  is  better 
to  open  it,  but  otherwise  no  good  is 
done  by  that  operation.  AVhen  the 
matter  is  discharged  either  naturally  or 
artificially,  the  opening  should  be  pre- 
vented from  closing  by  inserting  in  it 
every  day  a piece  of  lint  tivisted  into 
a round  “ tent  ” ns  it  is  called,  and 
smeared  either  witli  the  matter  itself 
or  with  some  common  ointment.  For 
some  days  after  being  opened,  the 
breast  should  be  still  poulticed ; but 
afterwards,  it  is  better  to  dress  it  with 
the  ointment  of  nitric  oxide  of  mercury. 

1519.  Sore  Nipples  are  a constant 
source  of  pain  and  annoyance,  and  in 
some  women  no  precaution  will  pre- 
vent their  appearance.  Frequent  suc- 
tion previous  to  delivery  is  the  best 
remedy,  as  it  accustoms  the  skin  to 
the  alternations  of  moisture  and  dry- 
ness, which  seem  to  occasion  this  state. 
A common  cause  is  the  mismanagement 
at  the  time  of  the  milk  first  coming, 
wlien  anxious  mothers  and  nurses  are 
too  apt  to  be  constantly  meddling  with 
them,  by  putting  the  child  to  them, 
and  other  experiments.  The  nipple 
should  always  be  allowed  from  four  to 
six  hours'  rest ; and  when  this  is  done, 
it  -will  seldom  give  way.  If,  however, 
in  spite  of  every  precaution,  it  becomes 
chapped,  the  best  remedy  is  glycerine, 
which  is  neither  disagreeable  to  the 
mother,  nor  dangerous  to  tlie  child. 
It  gives  little  or  no  pain,  and  may  be 
kept  constantly  applied,  first  wiping 
the  cracks  quite  dry  with  a soft  piece 
of  cloth  or  muslin.  If  the  Belmont 
glycerine  is  used,  it  is  so  devoid  of 
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smell  as  to  occasion  no  disgust  even  to 
the  most  sensitive  nose.  Collodion  is 
also  a very  useful  remedy,  but  it  occa- 
sions very  considerable  smarting,  and 
is  not  equal  to  the  glycerine.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  above  troublesome 
condition  of  the  nipples,  many  preg- 
nant n-omen  wear  shields  or  glasses, 
which  take  off  the  pressure,  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  the  nipple; 
but  although  this  may  be  of  some 
slight  use,  it  is  not  adequate  to  the 
task,  even  though  aided  by  suction, 
either  natural  or  artificial;  and  there 
will  be  nearly  as  much  difficulty  at 
last  as  if  no  steps  had  been  taken. 
During  lactation,  however,  they  may 
be  worn  to  encourage  the  continuance 
of  the  nipple  in  a prominent  form ; 
though  even  then  half  a minute’s  suc- 
tion does  more  than  an  hour’s  wearing 
of  the  shield. 

1520.  The  State  op  the  Dis- 
chauge  at  this  time,  called  “ the 
lochia,"  must  be  closely  attended  to, 
because  it  forms  an  excellent  indication 
of  the  healthy  process  of  recovery 
which  ought  to  be  going  on  in  the 
womb.  For  the  first  four  or  five  days 
it  is  a still  a dark  red,  but  then  it 
gradually  becomes  paler,  and  at  the 
end  of  a week  is  of  a greenish  colour 
with  a tinge  of  pink.  It  is  now  popu- 
larly called  “ the  green  waters,”  and 
retains  this  colour  until  it  disappears, 
which  it  docs  almost  entirely  in  the 
fourth  week.  Those  women,  however, 
who  stand,  sit,  or  walk  much  dur- 
ing this  time,  or  who  rise  from  the 
recumbent  position  too  soon,  are  seldom 
free  'from  discharge  for  six  weeks,  or 
even  stiil  longer,  and  in  them  fliere  is 
often  seen  a tinge  of  decided  red  in  the 
coiour  of  the  discharge,  or  even  an 
appearance  of  blood  itself  in  clots  or 
streaks.  This  is  generally  visible  after 
a night’s  rest,  but  is  due  to  the  exertions 
of  the  previous  day.  “When  this  regular 
progress  of  the  discharge  does  not  go 
on  properly,  there  is  congestion  or 
incipient  inflammation,  and  it  will  be 
desirable  to  effect  its  restoration  by 
fomentations  of  hot  water,  aided  some- 
times by  half  a tea-spoonful  of  spirit  of 
nitno  ether  in  a glass  of  water.  Of 
course,  if  Inflammation  is  the  cause. 


it  must  be  treated  as  such  (see  par. 
1624). 

1521.  A HIGHLY  Irritable  or 
Excitable  condition  of  the  Ner- 
vous System  is  very  common  among 
the  inhabitants  of  cities,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  mismanagement  of  the  mind 
and  spirits  after  the  delivery  is 
accomplished.  Cheerfulness  imparts 
confidence ; but  it  should  not  be 
carried  to  the  length  of  exciting  the 
brain  by  means  of  long  conversation 
in  the  early  stages  of  convalescence. 
At  the  same  time,  to  bo  compelled  to 
keep  completely  silent  is  very  annoying 
in  itself,  and  a due  medium  between 
the  two  extremes  is  the  part  of  a skilful 
and  trustworthy  nurse. 

152B.  Pderperal  Convulsions 
(page  169)  may  occur  during  preg- 
nancy; but  they  usually  come  on  after 
labour  has  commenced,  or  directly 
after  it  is  completed.  The  complica- 
tion is  a very  terrible  one,  and  should 
always  call  for  the  immediate  attend- 
ance of  an  experienced  accoucheur; 
but,  for  the  same  reasons  as  I have 
before  given,  some  directions  for  their 
treatment  will  be  here  afforded.  They 
have  been  described  at  par.  663  as 
either  of  the  nature  of  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
or  apoplexy,  and  for  each  of  them  the 
treatment  must  be  different. 

(а)  In  hysterical  convulsions  coming 
on  at  this  period,  it  will  not  often  bo 
necessary  to  interfere  further  than  to 
give  a tea-spoonful  of  sal-volatile  in  a 
little  water,  or  to  dash  some  water  in 
the  face,  or  to  use  the  wet  towel  as 
ordered  at  page  480.  But  great  cau- 
tion must  be  exercised  in  distinguish- 
ing this  form  of  convulsion  from  the 
other  two  (see  par.  653). 

(б)  In  the  epileptic  convulsion,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  common  form,  tlie 
danger  is  so  imminent  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  taking  away  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood,  either  from 
the  arm  or  the  temporal  artery  (see 
page  268).  The  amount  must  greatly 
depend  upon  the  state  and  strength  of 
the  patient,  but  it  should  be  sufficient 
to  cause  faintness;  and  if  the  con- 
vulsions do  not  cease,  it  may  be  re- 
peated, or  leeches  may  bo  applied  to 
the  head.  A strong  mercurial  purga- 
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tive  (see  page  348)  should  then  be 
given,  and  a blister  should  be  applied 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck;  while  the 
hair  should  be  cut  short,  and  a cold 
lotion  should  be  applied  to  the  head. 
If  the  convulsions  subside  at  all,  the 
friends  may  content  themselves  OTth  the 
administration  of  thefoUoiving  pills : — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  vj. 

Tartar-emetic,  gr.  ij.- 

Powdered  opium,  gr.  iij. 

Confection  enough  to  form 
six  pills, 

of  which  one  is  to  be  given  every  six 
hours.  {If  btj  these  means  the  fits  can 
be  kept  in  abeyance,  and  delivery  accom- 
plished, the  case  may  do  well.) 

(c)  In  the  apoplectic  form  of  convul- 
sion, the  treatment  must  be  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  last  mentioned  variety, 
except  that  the  opium  is  not  to  be 
given  in  any  dose  whatever. 

1623.  Puerperal  Mania,  when  it 
occurs,  seldom  requires  the  loss  of 
blood  from  the  arm ; but  leeches  to  the 
temples,  blisters  to  the  back  of  the 
nock,  cold  applications  to  the  shaved 
head,  and  mercurial  aperients,  are  the 
proper  remedies  to  be  adopted. 

1524.  Puerperal  Fever  (see  page 
169)  requires  all  the  experience  and 
skill  of  the  practised  accoucheur  to 
treat  it  properly ; and  it  is,  therefore, 
almost  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  to 
describe  its  management  in  such  a way 
as  to  be  useful  to  the  ordinary  atten- 
dant. If,  however,  in  the  early  stage, 
there  is  much  pain  on  pressing  the 
abdomen,  it  may  be  considered  right 
in  all  cases  to  bleed  pretty  largely,  and 
to  give  a full  dose  of  calomel  (five  or 
six  grains),  followed  by  a dose  of 
castor-oil  in  a few  hours.  If  the  pain 
continues,  leeches  may  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen,  and  calomel  and  opium 
may  be  given  every  four  horns  in 
grain  doses  of  each,  unless  the  pain 
subsides.  Wlien  there  is  great  swelling 
of  the  abdomen,  the  turpentine  enema 
may  be  administered  (see  page  344), 
and  the  turpentine  liniment  (par.  1150) 
may  be  rubbed  into  the  abdomen.  On 
the  Other  hand,  if  the  fever  is  of  a low 
typo,  resembling  typhus  fever  In  its 
symptoms,  bark  and  ammonia  should 


bo  given  from  the  first  appearance  of 
these  signs,  and  all  lowering  remedies 
must  be  abandoned.  The  bowels  may 
be  well  fomented,  so  as  to  encourage 
the  discharge,  and  a large  linseed-meal 
poultice  to  the  abdomen  will  sometimes 
afford  great  relief.  Beyond  these  gene- 
ral directions  it  is  impossible  to  afford 
any  useful  information ; but  fortunately 
these  attacks  seldom  occur,  excepting 
in  cities  where  professional  aid  may 
always  he  obtained. 

1525.  White  Leg,  or  phlegmasia 
dolens,  consists  in  a swelling  of  one  or 
both  legs  shortly  after  delivery,  accom- 
panied by  pain  and  tenderness  on 
pressure.  It  generally  attacks  delicate 
women,  and  always  begins  during  the 
first  fortnight  after  delivery.  The  first 
symptom  is  usually  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  which  soon  ex- 
tends to  the  groin,  and  down  the 
thigh ; and  in  the  same  course  a 
swelling  of  the  skin  shows  itself  in  a 
day  or  two,  the  thigh  gradually 
becoming  tense,  swollen,  and  of  a 
smooth,  shining,  white  colour.  There 
is  not  much  heat,  and  the  skin  usually 
pits,  except  when  it  is  very  hard  and 
tense.  The  constitutional  signs  are  a 
quick,  weak  pulse ; tongue  white  and 
coated ; with  thirst,  lo.'S  of  appetite, 
and  restlessness.  In  course  of  time, 
all  these  appearances  gradually  subside, 
or  matter  forms  in  various  p.arts  of  the 
leg,  exhausting  the  patient  by  the 
amount  of  the  discharge.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  application  of 
several  leeches  to  the  groin  once  or 
twice,  or  even  more  frequently,  and 
at  the  same  time  small  doses  of 
calomel  and  opium  should  be  given 
with  an  effervescing  saline  mixture 
as  follows : — 

Take  of  Calomel,  gr.  vj. 

Powdered  opium,  gr.  iij. 
Confection  enough  to  make 
six  pills, 

one  to  be  given  every  four  hours,  with 
a dose  of  the  annexed  mixture : — 

Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  .soda,  5ij* 
Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  5lij" 
Acetate  of  potass,  Sss. 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  5U« 
Water,  Sv. 
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Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  witli 
one  of  lemon-juice.  A large  linseed- 
meal  poultice  may  bo  applied  to  the 
whole  leg,  or  it  may  bo  wrapped  up 
in  carded  cotton ; and  sometimes  the 
use  of  spirit  of  turpentine  rubbed  into 
the  skin  gently,  and  then  wrapping  all 
op  in  cotton,  has  been  followed  by  a 
rapid  improvement.  The  diet  must  at 
first  be  rather  low,  but  after  the  first 
few  days  nourishing  broths  should  be 


allowed;  and  when  the  strength  is 
much  exhausted,  small  quantities  of 
port-wine  in  arrowroot  or  gruel  will 
often  be  required.  At  this  stage,  also, 
bark  will  be  of  service,  and  very  often 
it  seems  to  cut  short  the  disease. 
Wlien  the  leg  remains  in  a chronic 
condition,  carriage-exercise,  or  sea-aif 
and  warm  sea-bathing,  will  in  the 
majority  of  eases  hasten  the  complete 
recovery. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

ON  THE  TEEATMENT.OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  POISONS. 


Sect.  1. — ^The  Use  of  the  Stomach 

PUMT. 

, 152G.  ALTHonon THIS  Instrujient 
should  in  general  only  be  employed  by 
the  surgeon,  yet  there  are  instances  in 
which  it  may  cw  necessary  to  intrust 
it  to  some  unprofessional  person,  espe- 
cially in  remote  colonies,  where  there 
is  often  an  individual  who  is  employed 
in  the  care  of  animals,  and  who  is  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  using  similar 
instruments,  though  on  a larger  scale, 
for  their  relief.  These  persons  may 
well,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  try  what 
can  be  done  to  afford  their  aid  in  dis- 
charging any  virulent  poison  which 
would  otherwise  be  certain  to  cause 
death,  and  ns  the  enema-syringe,  which 
every  one  should  possess,  merely  re- 
quires the  addition  of  a single  elastic 
tube  and  a wooden  gag  to  convert  it 
into  a stomach  pump,  no  emigrant 
should  fall  to  complete  the  instrument. 
In  using  it,  the  instrument  Jig.  B,  page 
2G6,  is  first^  put  together  as  there 
shown ; but  instead  of  the  short  enema 
pipe,  which  is  fixed  on  the  elastic  tube 
as  there  drawn,  this  should  bo  taken 
off,  and  the  elastic  stomach  or  cesoplia- 
gus  tube  should  bo  fitted  on;  then 
the  gag  should  bo  placed  between 
‘"o  teeth  and  the  tube  boldly  passed 
backwards  and  steadily  pushed  down 


the  throat  imtil  there  are  only  about 
five  or  six  inches  of  it  out  of  the 
mouth;  then  pump  into  the  stomach 
about  a quart  of  warm  water,  and  dis- 
connecting the  cesopliagxis  tube  from 
its  junction  with  the  other,  attach  it 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  syringe,  which 
in  the  basin  is  dipped  into  the  water ; 
then  pump  again,  and  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  wiU  be  brought  up  and 
discharged.  "When  the  amount  pnmped 
in  has  been  brought  up,  the  action 
must  bo  again  reversed  and  more 
water  must  be  pumped  into  the  sto- 
mach as  before,  and  the  operator  must 
take  care  not  to  use  any  force  in 
pumping  the  water  07it  cf  the  stomach 
towards  the  end  when  it  is  nearly 
empty,  or  he  may.  draw  the  mucous 
coat  into  the  eye  of  the  tube  and  do 
great  mischief.  By  repeating  these 
operations  several  times,  the  stomach 
is  thoroughly  washed  out;  but  solid 
food  cannot  be  removed  in  this  way, 
and  nothing  but  an  emetic  will  have 
the  power  of  effecting  it. 

Sect.  2. — Tbeatment  of  the  effects 
OF  IiiRiTANT  Poisons. 

1527.  Concentrated  Sdephuric, 
Nitric,  and  Muriatic  Acids  (page 
171)  are  to  be  treated  alike — Jirst,  by 
the  -administration  of  antidotes;  and 
secondly,  by  such  means  as  will  allay 
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inflammations  As  their  action  on 
tlie  stomach  is  immediate',  there  is 
no  time  for  their  removal  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  stomach-pump  or  of  an 
emetic. 

(o)  Tlie  most  accessible  and  immediate 
antidote  is  water,  which  should  be 
swallowed  in  large  quantities,  but  is 
never  in  time  altogether  to  prevent 
the  burning  action  of  these  powerful 
acids,  and  the  dilution  can  only  be 
expected  to  avoid  a fatal  amount  of 
mischief.  Tlie  acid  is,  however,  still 
in  existence,  and  if  the  quantity  swal- 
lowed was  considerable,  it  will  cause 
intense  inflammation,  so  that  it  must 
be  neutralized  by  the  most  accessible 
base,  and  as  old  mortar  is  that  which 
is  most  likely  to  be  so,  it  is  to  be  at 
once  sought  for,  either  in  the  plaster 
or  ceiling  of  the  room,  from  which  a 
lump  may  be  chipped  and  powdered, 
or  from  any  other  source.  Carbonate 
of  magnesia  will  answer  if  at  hand,  or 
a strong  solution  of  soap ; but  carbonate 
of  soda  and  potass  must  be  used  with 
great  caution,  as  in  large  doses  they 
are  strongly  irritant. 

The  jD£recfi07Js,  therefore,  are — 1st,  to 
dilute  with  water;  2nd,  to  neutralize 
the  diluted  acid  with  old  mortar 
powdered,  or  with  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, or  a strong  solution  of  soap,  or 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  potass,  if  the  add 
is  in  verj)  small  quantity ; and,  3rd,  to 
treat  the  subsequent  inflammation  by 
means  of  bleeding,  either  from  the  arm, 
or  by  leeches  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
These  may  be  followed  by  blisters  to 
the  same  part,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
most  emollient  medicines  and  food. 
Diarrhoea  is  generally  produced,  which 
may  be  checked  by  the  following  mix- 
ture : — 

Take  of  Chalk  mixture,  sviij. 

Tincture  of  opium,  5j. 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
four  hours,  or  oftener  if  necessary. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  bowels  are 
confined,  and  then  it  will  be  prudent 
to  try  the  effects  of  enemas,  which  will 
usually  act  without  resorting  to  aperient 
medicines.  Ice  also,  or  iced  water,  may 
\jC  given,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  tho  only 
remedy  which  should  be  employed  in- 


ternally, with  the  view  to  relieve  the 
inflammation. 

1628.  Oxalic  Aero  and  Salt  ot 
SoHREL,  OR  Salt  of  Lemons  (page 
172),  not  being  so  immediately  corro- 
sive as  the  mineral  acids,  may  bo 
removed  altogether  by  the  stomach 
pump,  or  by  an  emetic ; but  it  is 
always  better  to  neutralize  the  acid 
by  the  same  means  as  were  before 
ordered  for  the  mineral  acids. 

The  Directions  are — 1st,  to  give  old 
mortar  powdered,  or  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, or  a strong  solution  of  soap,  but 
not  carbonate  of  potass  or  soda  in  any 
dose ; and,  2nd,  to  administer  the  sto- 
mach-pump, if  at  hand,  or  to  give  half 
an  ounce  of  ipecacuanha  or  antimonial 
wine  every  ten  minutes,  until  vomiting 
is  produced;  3rd,  the  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  must  be  treated  as  ordered 
in  the  last  paragraphs 

1529.  Pearl-ash  (page  172),  if  taken 
in  large  doses,  must  at  once  be  neutra- 
lized by  giving  about  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  vinegar  to  each  ounce  of  pearl- 
ash  supposed  to  be  swallowed.  Then 
reduce  the  inflammation  as  ordered  at 
par.  1527. 

1530.  Ammonia  (page  172),  if  swal- 
lowed in  solution,  should  be  neutra- 
lized by  giving  vinegar  mixed,  if  pos- 
sible, with  auy  gummy  matter,  such  as 
mucilage  or  starch.  Any  diluent  acid 
will  answer  the  purpose,  such  as  lemon 
or  tartaric  acid,  or  even  diluted  mineral 
acids.  The  subsequent  inflammation 
is  to  be  treated  as  before  (see  par.  1602). 
Jf  the  vapour  is  inhaled  in  excessive 
strength  or  quantity,  it  produces  bron- 
chial mflammation,  and  must  be  treated 
as  such.  (See  Laryngitis  and  Bronchitis, 
pages  371  and  372). 

1531.  Arsenic  172),  in  what- 
ever shape  it  is  swallowed,  should  as 
soon  ns  possible  be  removed  from  tho 
stomach,  because  there  are  no  antidotes 
which  will  neutralize  its  poisonous 
effects.  For  this  purpose  the  stomach- 
pump  may  bo  used,  if  it  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  of  those  who  are  called 
to  the  case — that  is  to  say,  if  they  have 
ability  to  emjiloy  it  in  a proper  manner. 
If  they  have  not  the  pump,  or  cannot 
use  it,  an  emetic  should  be  at  once 
administered,  consisting  of  one  or  otlier 
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of  the  remedies  given  at  page  349.  If 
either  of  these  plans  of  treatment 
clears  the  stomach  in  a tolerably  short 
time  after  the  swallowing  of  the  poison, 
the  ill  consequences  may  not  be  very 
severe.  If  inflammation  sets  in,  it 
must  be  encountered  as  advised  at  page 
508  ; and  for  the  nervous  symptoms, 
which  are  developed  in  some  cases 
where  death  does  not  take  place,  time 
is  the  best  restorative. 

The  Directions,  therefore,  are  to  use 
the  stomach-pump  or  an  emetic,  and 
to  place  no  confldence  in  any  antidote. 

1532.  Corrosive  Sublimate  (page 
173)  is  readily  converted  into  calomel 
by  white  of  egg,  and  as  the  latter  sub- 
stance is  not  nearly  so  destructive  as 
the  former,  the  change  is  a great  boon, 
and  if  the  dose  of  the  poison  is  not 
very  large,  it  allows  a hope  of  recovery 
from  its  eflects.  The  calomel  thus 
formed  will  most  probably  cause  a 
violent  attack  of  diarrhoea,  with  or 
without  salivation,  and  tliis  must  be 
expected;  indeed,  it  is  better  to  give  a 
dose  of  castor-oil  to  carry  it  oif  from 
the  bowels,  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  opium,  which  has  a 
doubly  good  effect — first,  in  soothing 
the  irritation  produced ; and,  secondly, 
in  helping  to  decompose  the  corrosive 
sublimate  which  one  of  its  component 
parts  has  the  property  of  effecting. 

The  Directions,  therefore,  are  to 
give  the  whites  of  as  many  eggs  as 
can  be  procured  and  swallowed;  and 
afterwards  to  administer  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  of  castor-oil,  to- 
gether with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum.  The  inflammation  is  to  be 
subdued  as  before,  and  the  salivation 
which  probably  will  follow  must  be 
allowed  to  run  itself  out. 

1533.  If  Calomel,  Ked  Precipi- 
tate, OR  Vermillion  (par.  572), 
happen  to  bo  taken,  the  best  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  give  castor-oil  and 
laudanum,  as  ordered  in  the  last  para- 
graph. 

1534.  SugaropLead  (par.  674),  or 
Carbonate  op  Lead  (par.  676),  ou 
HedLead  (par.  670),  should  be  expelled 
fi  om  the  system  as  rapidly  as  possible ; 
and,  if  the  former  is  known  to  have 
been  token,  being  o soluble  salt,  it 


may  be  brought  up  by  the  stomach- 
pump,  or  by  an  emetic.  The  carbo- 
nate of  lead  and  red  lead,  are,  how- 
ever, insoluble,  and  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  a fuU  dose  of  castor-oil.  If 
colic  or  wrist-drop  is  produced  by 
smali  doses  of  lead  often  repeated,  they 
should  be  treated  as  ordered  at  page  418 
and  463. 

Directions. — If  the  poison  is  the 
sugar  of  lead,  or  the  liquor  of  the 
acetate,  use  the  stomach-pump  or 
an  emetic ; if  the  carbonate  of  lead 
or  red  lead,  give  a full  dose  of  castor- 
oil,  which  should  also  be  given  after 
the  stomach  is  emptied  in  the  fltrst 
case. 

1535.  If  Nitrate  of  Silver  (lujiar 
caustic)  has  been  swallowed  by  mis- 
take, give  a table-spoonful  of  common 
salt,  and  plenty  of  warm  water,  which 
will  both  decompose  the  poison  and 
act  as  an  emetic. 

1536.  Blue  Vitriol,  or  Sulphate 
OF  Copper  (par.  577)  is  in  itself  an 
emetic,  and  wiU  generally  cause  its 
oivn  expulsion,  with  a little  assistance, 
by  warm  water,  and  tickling  the  throat 
with  a feather.  Afterwards  give  white 
of  egg  as  for  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
follow  tills  up  with  a fuU  dose  of 
castor-oil. 

Directions. — It  acts  itself  as  an 
emetic,  and  only  requires  warm  water, 
after  which  give  white  of  egg  and 
castor-oil. 

1537. VERDIGRIS, Brunswick  Green, 
Scheel’s,  Emerald,  or  Mineral 
Green  (par.  578),  should  be  entangled 
in  white  of  egg,  in  which  a full  dose 
of  an  emetic  has  been  previously 
mixed.  After  vomiting  is  produced, 
give  castor-oil. 

Directions. — Give  white  of  eggs  ns 
above  and  castor-oil. 

1638.  Tartar-emetic  (par.  679)  is 
also  an  emetic,  and  wiU  generally  be 
vomited  without  injury.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  symptoms  mentioned  at 
page  174  remain  behind;  and,  to 
render  them  as  Uttle  likely  as  possible, 
any  remaining  antimony  should  be 
neutralised  by  some  astringent  sub- 
stance, such  as  yellow  bark,  or  tinc- 
ture, or  Infasion  of  gulls.  If  the  sick- 
ness stiU  continues,  a grain  of  solid 
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opium  may  be  given  and  repeated 
every  six  hours.  The  inflammation  is 
to  be  reduced  as  ordered  at  par.  1527. 

Directicms. — Encourage  vomiting  by 
warm  water,  then  give  bark  in  decoc- 
tion or  powder,  or  galls,  in  either  of 
these  conditions,  and,  if  the  sickness 
continues,  opium  in  grain  doses. 

1539.  Chlokide  of  Zes'c  (par.  681) 
should  be  diluted  with  largo  quantities 
of  warm  water,  which  readily  dissolves 
It  if  in  substance,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  corrosive  action  which  is  very 
rapid.  The  solution  is  of  an  emetic 
nature,  and  will  clear  the  stomach,  so 
that,  if  it  has  not  before  dilution  de- 
stroyed the  coats,  hopes  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  recovery.  After  the 
vomiting,  a dose  of  castor-oil  should 
be  administered,  and  any  inflammatory 
symptoms  subdued  according  to  the 
directions  given  at  par.  1627. 

Directions. — DUuto  with  plenty  of 
warm  water,  and  encourage  the  vomit- 
ing, then  give  castor-oil. 

1540.  Savin  (par.  582)  should  be 
removed  by  an  emetic,  followed  by 
castor-oil.  The  irritant  eflects  upon 
the  kidneys  should  be  relieved  by  con- 
stant draughts  of  barley-water  or  lin- 
seed-tea, and  in  addition,  small  doses 
of  laudanum  may  be  administered. 

Directions Give  an  emetic,  and 

afterwards  castor-oil,  followed  by  liberal 
draughts  of  diluents. 

1641.  Spirit  of  Turpentine  (par. 
683),  OR  Nitre,  which  has  nearly  the 
same  effect  upon  the  kidneys,  should 
if  possible  be  brought  up  by  an  emetic, 
or  by  the  stomach-pump ; after  which 
give  castor-oil  and  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  use  the  diluents 
as  ordered  in  the  last  paragraph. 

1542.  Any  other  Vegetable  Irri- 
tant may  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  turpentine. 

1543.  CANTnARiDES  (par.  684)  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  savin  and 
turpentine  (see  pars.  1640  and  1541). 

1544.  Fisn  AND  SuEix-Fisn,  when 
they  produce  the  peculiar  effect  men- 
tioned at  par.  686,  have  generally 
either  been  expelled  by  vomiting,  or 
they  are  beyond  the  stomach  before  they 
give  rise  to  the  symptoms  alluded  to. 

The  Directions,  therefore,  will  be  to 


give  a full  dose  of  castor-oil  and 
laudanum,  and  if  the  colicky  pains 
eontiuue,  calomel  and  opium  may  bo 
administered  in  grain  doses  of  each 

1546.  Meat  and  Game,  also,  when 
they  disagree,  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  (see  par.  1544). 

Sect.  3. — Treatment  of  thi!  Effects 
OF  Narcotic  Poisons. 

1540.  Prussic  Acid,  or  IIydro- 
CYANic  Acid  (page  175),  or  the  Essen- 
tial Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  (par. 
689)  may  bo  decomposed  by  ammonia, 
and,  therefore,  this  substance  should 
at  once  be  given.  A stream  of  cold 
water  poured  upon  the  head  will  also 
have  great  control  over  the  effects  of 
this  poison,  and  should  be  used. 

The  Directions  are  to  give  a tea- 
spoonful, or  rather  more,  of  sal- volatile, 
and  to  hold  “smelling  salts”  to  the 
nose,  while  cold  water  is  poured  over 
the  back  of  the  head  and  down  the 
spine. 

1547.  OnuM,  when  taken  either  in 
its  crude  state,  or  in  any  of  the  pre- 
parations mentioned  at  pagel75,  should 
be  removed  from  the  stomach  by  the 
pump,  or  by  the  use  of  a strong  emetic, 
such  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  doses 
of  thirty  grains  every  fifteen  minutes, 
together  with  the  use  of  warm  water 
in  liberal  quantities.  From  the  effect 
of  the  opium,  it  is  often  very  difficult 
to  produce  vomiting  by  the  emetic, 
and,  therefore,  the  pump  is  to  bo 
preferred.  An  excellent  aid  in  pro- 
ducing the  vomiting  is  to  compel  the 
patient  to  turn  round  and  round,  which 
soon  causes  giddiness,  and  with  this 
the  desired  action  of  the  stomach.  As 
soon  as  the  poison  is  removed,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  sal-volatile  in  some  strong 
coffee  should  bo  administered,  and 
repeated  every  half  hour,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  patient  should  bo  eon- 
stantly  kept  awake,  either  by  walking 
about  with  an  assistant  on  each  side, 
or  by  pinching,  or  pricking  wth  a pin, 
or  by  flagellation  with  a wet  towel, 
or  by  miy  other  means  which  may 
suggest  themselves.  This  must  bi 
kept  up  for  at  least  twelve  hours  after 
swallowing  the  poison,  and,  indeed, 
until  the  patient  can  keep  awoke  fcf 
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an  hour  without  rousing,  after  which 
the  coveted  sleep  may  be  permitted. 

Directions. — llemovc  the  poison  from 
the  stomacli  by  the  pump  or  by  a strong 
emetic ; afterwards  give  ammonia  and 
coffee,  and  keep  the  patient  awake  as 
directed  above. 

1548. , Woody  Nightshade  (par. 
691)  or  IIenbane  must  be  removed 
from  the  stomach  in  the  same  way  its 
ordered  for  opium,  and  afterwards 
comparatively  geutle  measm-es  will 
generally  avert  the  soporiQo  effects. 

1549.  Alcohol  (par.-  592),  Ether 
(par.  693),  and  Chloroform  (par.  694), 
when  swallowed  in  large  doses,  must 
be  removed  either  by  the  pump  or  by 
an  emetic,  for  which  last  xjurpose  those 
usually  given  will  suffice.  Afterwards 
the  ammonia  and  coffee,  as  ordered  for 
opium,  may  be  administered  with  good 
effect. 

1560.  When  Ca>»it)jFORM  has 
BEEN  INHALED  in  too  large  a dose, 
fresh  air  should  be  admitted  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  the  linger  should  be 
passed  down  the  throat,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  wind-pipe  tickled,  which 
wUl  often  rouse  the  muscles  of  inspira- 
tion. If  these  measures  fail,  endeavour, 
while  holding  the  nostrils  and  pressing 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  neck  close  to  the 
wind-pipe,  to  blow  air  into  the  lungs 
by  placing  the  mouth  in  apposition 
with  that  of  the  patient,  and  then 
press  npon  the  chest  to  force  it  out 
again,  repeating  the  operation  until  all 
hope  is  gone  or  respiration  is  re-estab- 
lished. Water  should  not  be  dashed 
in  the  face  on  any  account,  but  may  be 
gently  flirted  or  sprinkled  against  it. 

Sect.  4. — Tre,vt.'»ient  of  the  effects 

OF  Narcotic  Irritant  Poisons. 

1561.  If  Nux  Vomica,  or  Strych- 
nine (page  17G),  should  be  discovered 
to  have  been  taken  very  soon  after 
they  are  swallowed,  a full  dose  of  an 
emetic  should  at  once  be  administered,  I 


and  if  it  acts  promptly  the  poisonous 
effects  may  possibly  be  averted.  A 
tea-spoonful  of  sal-volatile  may  be  given 
in  a glass  of  water  after  the  vomiting 
has  ceased;  but  there  is  no  known 
antidote  for  this  poison. 

1662.  COLCHICUM  AND  WHITE  HEL- 
LEBORE (page  69G)  produce  great  ex- 
haustion by  purging,  as  well  as  directly 
by  depressing  the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  Directions  are  that  they  should  be 
removed  by  an  emetic,  followed  by  a 
moderate  dose  of  castor-oil,  ivith  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  if  the 
heart  is  much  depressed,  brandy  must 
be  administered. 

1553.  Digitalis  {fox-glove)  (par.  597) 
is  dangerous  from  its  depressing  effects 
upon  the  heart. 

The  Directions  are  that  it  should,  if 
possible,  be  removed  by  the  stomach- 
pump  if  in  a soluble  form,  or  by  an 
emetic,  followed  by  a moderate  dose  of 
castor-oil,  and  supporting  the  powers 
by  sal-volatile  and  brandy. 

1554.  Belladonna  {deadly  night- 
shade), CoNiUM  {hemlock).  Monkshood, 
AND  THE  Seeds  of  the  Eabdrndm 
should  be  expelled  by  an  emetic  and 
purgative,  and  the  depressing  effects 
counteracted  by  ammonia  and  brandy. 

1555.  Poisonous  Mosiirooms  (page 
177)  must  be  expelled  by  emetics,  if 
their  presence  is  discovered  within  any 
reasonable  time  of  their  having  been 
swallowed.  Indeed,  in  any  case,  it 
appears  desirable  to  give  an  emetic,  as 
they  have  been  knoivn  to  remain  for 
three  days  there  without  passing  on- 
wards; afterwards  an  aperient  should 
be  administered,  and  then  the  depres- 
sing effects  must  be  encoimtered  by 
brandy,  sal-volatile,  and  perhaps  lauda- 
num, if  the  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach is  great. 

165C.  Poisoning  by  Yew  Berries 
(par.  C03)  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  articles  mentioned  at  par, 
1554. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

TREATMENT  OF  SUFFOCATION  OR  ASPHYXIA 


1567.  DRO^^NlNG  becomes  fatal  by 
the  impediment  to  respiration  ■Which 
the  water  presents.  The  remedies  to 
be  applied,  therefore,  when  a person 
has  been  immersed  for  a sufficiently 
long  time  to  prevent  the  immediate 
re-establishment  of  that  process,  must 
be  to  substitute  an  artificial  respiration 
in  its  place.  But  as  this  cannot  be 
done  on  the  spot,  it  is  better  to  remove 
the  body  to  the  nearest  shelter,  first 
taking  care  that  there  is  no  mechanical 
impediment  to  respiration,  such  as 
frothy  mucus  in  the  mouth,  which,  if 
present,  should  be  wiped  away,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  carrying  the  chest, 
that  it  shall  be  free  to  act  with  the 
head  in  a natural  position.  A hurdle, 
or  a shutter,  or  a gate  is  the  best  thing 
to  carry  a body  thus  found  to  the 
nearest  house ; and  when  there  every 
article  of  clothing  should  be  rapidly 
cut  off,  and  the  warmest  blankets 
which  can  be  procured  heaped  upon 
the  body.  Friction  -with  turpentine  or 
hot  spirit  of  any  kind  may  be  tried, 
and  the  nostrils  stimulated  ■with  the 
vapour  of  ammonia  if  at  hand;  but 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  attempting 
artificial  respiration.  The  chest  may 
be  pressed  upon  in  front,  so  as 
to  squeeze  out  the  air,  and  then 
allowed  to  expand  again,  which  will 
effect  some  trifling  change  in  the  con- 
tained air;  but  if  there  is  no  surgeon 
at  hand,  some  bye-stander  may  at  once 
attempt  to  inflate  the  lungs  by  using 
the  'means  recommended  before  at 
page  277  — ^viz.,  blowing  into  the  mouth 
with  the  nose  held  by  one  hand  and 
the  other  pressing  on  the  gullet,  as  it 
lies  by  the  side  of  the  -wind-pipe. 
These  various  means  may  bo  perse- 
vered with  for  some  time,  as  recovery 
has  been  known  to  take  place  at  the 
end  of  several  hours.  A turpentine 
enema  (page  34I)  may  also  be  thrown 
up  into  the  rectum ; but  beyond  these 
remedies  it  is  not  safe  for  auy  non- 
professional person  to  proceed.  If  re- 
spiration is  at  all  established,  and  the 
power  of  swallowing  acquired,  and  if 


there  is  at  the  same  time  great  weak- 
ness of  the  pulse  and  of  the  whole 
body,  a little  warm  brandy  and  water 
should  be  given,  and  repeated  at  short  - 
intervals,  until  the  pulse  becomes  firm  ' 
and  steady,  after  which  nature  will 
generally  complete  the  recovery. 

1558.  Whex  an  Atte.mpt  tta«i 

BEEN  MADE  TO  CAUSE  DEATH  BY 

Hanging,  of  course  the  first  thing  to  ] 
be  done  is  to  out  the  cord,  which  should  i 
at  once  be  loosened  from  the  neck, 
together  -with  any  other  restraint,  such 
as  a neck-cloth  or  collar.  Then,  if  re- 
covery is  not  immediate,  open  the 
temporal  artery  at  once,  as  directed  at 
page  258,  and  endeavour  to  reiieve  the 
congestion  of  the  blood  on  the  brain, 
which  the  pressure  of  the  cord  has  pro- 
duced, as  well  as  the  circulation  of 
carbonized  blood  in  it,  from  the  action 
of  the  lungs  being  stopped  iu  the  same 
way.  If  blood  flows  freely,  in  a few 
seconds  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
cause  respiration  to  take  place  in  the 
same  way  as  directed  in  the  last  para- 
graph ; but  this  is  of  no  use  unless  re- 
lief can  be  given  to  the  overloaded 
brain  by  bleeding  from  some  vessel  in 
the  head. 

1659.  Choking,  from  having  swal- 
lowed some  article  which  is  too  large 
to  pass  iuto  the  stomach,  is  not  often 
attended  with  the  immediate  danger 
which  might  be  supposed  from  the 
spasms  which  are  produced.  The  best 
ordinary  remedy  is  a smart  slap  on  the 
back,  not  too  heavy,  and  this,  with 
the  swallowing  of  some  soft  food, 
washed  dowm  ivith  a little  water,  will 
often  dislodge  the  lumps  or  bone, 
which  is  causing  the  obstruction.  If 
a fish-bone  has  stuck  in  the  upper-part 
of  the  throat,  the  finger  carried  back 
over  the  tongue  will  sometimes  be 
able  to  hook  it  out,  or  it  will  cause 
such  a degree  of  straining  as  to  bring 
it;  up  by  vomiting.  If  these  remedies 
fail  there  is  nothing  to  bo  done  but 
to  use  the  long  thin  piece  of  whale- 
bone with  a sponge  at  the  end,  which 
Is  colled  a prob'ittg,  and  which  must  be 
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oiled,  and  then  passed  down  the  gullet 
with  the  intention  of  pushing  the  sub- 
stance into  the  stomach.  This  operation, 
however,  should  never  be  attempted 
by  any  unprofessional  person  except- 
ing in  any  great  emergency,  and  in 
the  absence  of  surgical  aid. 

15G0.  If  Suffocation  has  been 
CAUSED  BY  Cakbonic  Acid  Gas,  as  in 
a brewer’s  vat,  or  in  a well,  or  from  a 
stove,  the  method  of  recovery  is  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  a person  who  has 
been  immersed  in  water  (see  par.  1557). 

1361.  A CUT  Throat  may  cause 
suffocation  from  the  wind-pipe  being 
divided,  and  the  blood  lodging  in  it. 
Usually,  however,  death  takes  placefrom 
loss  of  blood.  If  such  an  injury  is  brought 
under  the  care  of  an  unprofessional  per- 
son, he  must  proceed  to  stop  the  bleed- 

ing,  if  possble,  by  tying  the  arteries, 
which  are  divided,  in  the  mode  ordered 
at  page  395;  but  if  any  long  vessel  is 
wounded,  death  is  generally  instan- 
taneous. If  the  wind-pipe  is  divided, 
the  wound  should  not  be  closed  until 
the  bleeding  has  entirely  ceased ; 
and  it  is  better  to  keep  it  open  for 
three  or  lour  hours,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  chance  of  blood  passing  into  it. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  wound 
may  be  stitched  up,  as  directed  at  page 
396,  and  if  the  chin  is  constantly  bent 
down  upon  the  chest,  it  is  pos,sible 
that  union  may  be  effected.  If  the 
arteries  have  been  tied,  the  ligatures 
are  to  be  brought  out  at  the  lower 
comers  of  the  wound,  and  treated 
according  to  the  directions  given  at 
the  same  page. 

CHAP. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  DISOEDEE 

1562.  Sea-sickness  is  the  bane  of 
most  of  those  who  cross  the  sea,  and 
though  its  effects  do  not  generally 
continue  for  more  than  a few  days, 
yet  with  some  people  it  appears  to  be 
a perpetual  torment.  Certainly  it  has 
lasted  for  months  together  in  many  in- 
stances, but  whetlier  it  would  posi- 
tively be  incessant,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  for  there  are  few  who  would  try 
the  e.xperiment  beyond  the  voyage 
which  they  are  compelled  to  finish. 

1 he  motion  of  the  ship  appears  to  bo 
the  cause  of  the  sickness,  and  a swing 
will  have  the  same  effect,  as  has  been 
proved  in  lunatic  asylums  when  it  has 
been  used  as  a punishment  for  refrac- 
toiy  patients.  The  best  method  of 
relieving  this  kind  of  sickness  is  either 
0 brave  it  out,  and  be  sick  again  and  1 
again,  eating  as  usual,  regardless  of  the 
subsequent  rejection  of  the  food : or 
else  to  he  quite  still  on  a sofa,  well 
supported  by  cushions  so  us  to  prevent 

XXVI. 

S INCIDENTAL  TO  SEA-VOYAGES. 

the  necessity  for  those  instinctive 
efforts  w'hich  are  made  to  counteract 
the  rolling  of  the  ship.  By  this  latter 
plan,  many  can  succeed  in  warding  off 
the  sensation  ; but  the  misfortime  is, 
that  even  if  an  individual  is  not 
himself  sick,  some  one  else  is  sure  to 
be,  and  then  the  consequence  is  sura 
to  be  fatal  to  his  own  peace  of  stomach. 
Creasote  with  some  people,  or  capsicum 
with  others,  wdll  afford  relief,  while 
others  again  lind  comfort  in  soda- 
water  and  brandy ; but  I believe  there 
is  no  remedy  which  will  give  relief  in 
those  instances  where  the  nervous 
system  seems  incapable  of  rallying 
against  the  depression  produced.  The 
following  may  be  tried  by  those  who 
require  something  of  the  kind : 

Take  of  Creasote,  min.  iv. 

Powdered  ginger,  gr.  iv. 
Extract  of  henbane,  gr.  viij. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  four  pills.  One 
2 L 
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to  be  taken  when  the  sickness  comes 
on ; 

Or,  take  of— 

Powdered  capsicum,  gr.  viij. 

Extract  of  hop,  gr.  xy. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  four  pills.  One  to 
be  taken  When  the  sickness  is  trouble- 
some; 

Or,  take  of — 

Chloral  hydrate,  gr.  v.  to  viij. 

Sal-volatile,  min.  xxx. 

Water,  gj. 

Mix,  and  take  about  half  an  hour  before 
leaving  hai-hour. 

1663.  Constipation  appears  to  be 
produced  by  the  same  cause  as  the 
sickness,  whatever  that  may  be,  for 
we  find  in  tlie  majority  of  cases  that 
the  bowels  do  not  act  at  sea,  appareutiy 
from  the  usual  peristaltic  action  of  the 
bowels  being  reversed,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  muscular  contraction  of  the 
stomach.  The  best  iilan  is  never  to 
allow  the  bowels  to  be  confined  a 
single  day  on  first  commencing  a 
voyage,  and  this  plan  will  also  mate- 
rially serve  to  prevent  the  sickness. 
Seidlitz  powders,  %f  taken  early,  and 
before  the  constipation  is  confirmed, 
will  often  act  most  beneficially;  and 
if  so,  one  may  be  taken  every  morning, 
or  half  a powder  will  be  sufficient  for 
most  people.  If  aperient  medicines 
■;vill  not  keep  down,  an  enema  com- 
posed of  a large  quantity  of  water, 
with  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved 
in  it,  will  often  restore  the  proper 
action  of  the  bowels ; and  they  may  in 
many  cases  be  made  to  act  regularly 
only  by  this  remedy,  when  the  stomach 
is  seriously  upset.  The  diet  at  sea  is 


composed  of  very  dry  and  astringent 
food,  which  also  adds  to  the  con- 
stipation, and  for  this  reason,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  given  above,  the  con- 
stant and  repeated  use  of  aperients 
will  be  beneficial.  If  the  voyager  has 
been  accustomed  to  any  kind  of  regular 
aperient,  he  had  better  continue  it  in 
increased  doses,  for  the  stomach  will 
often  tolerate  drugs  which  it  has  been 
accustomed  to,  when  it  will  refuse 
fresh  ones.  If  Epsom  salts  are  taken, 
they  must  be  combined  with  some 
essential  oil,  such  as  peppermint,  or 
they  will  cause  spasm.  Instead  of  acting 
in  their  accustomed  manner ; but,  with 
the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  the 
oil  of  peppermint,  they  form  a very 
useful  aperient  on  a voyage. 

1564.  Dyspepsia  often  arises  at  sea 
from  the  want  of  exercise  which  is 
felt,  and  from  the  overloading  the 
stomach  with  food  out  of  ali  propor- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  system.  If 
the  passengers  would  only  make  up 
their  minds  to  walk  the  deck  for  a 
certain  time  every  day,  and  to  eat  less 
than  their  usual  meals,  instead  of  more, 
there  would  be  no  cause  to  complain, 
as  there  now  is,  that  the  stomach  is 
sure  to  get  out  of  order  in  a sea  voyage, 

1565.  The  cheat  preventives  op 
Disease  on  Board  Sun*  are  regular' 
exercise  on  deck,  attention  to  the  botcels, 
and  a diminished  alknoance  of  food. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  obsti- 
nately keep  their  berths,  and  allow 
their  bowels  to  become  loaded  and 
stagnant,  or  those  who  swallow  most 
improper  articles  of  food,  and  also  very 
much,  too  frequently  have  only  them- 
selves to  thank  if  they  never  feel  well. 


Wlterefitjurcs  only  are  given,  they  refer  to  the  respective  pages. 
Paragraphs  are  indicated  thus — (par.  123). 


PAET  III. 


GLOSSARY  AND  INDEX, 

With  the  Treatment  qf  such  Trivial  Diseases  and  Accidents  as  are  not- included 
in  the  previous  Parts, 


ABDOSIEN,  or  PeVy. — -The  large 
central  cavity  of  the  body,  bounded 
above  by  the  chest,  below  by  the 
pelvis,  behind  by  the  bones  and 
muscles  of  the  back,  ribs,  loins,  and 
hip,  and  in  front  by  the  abdominal 
muscles.  Tlia  separation  from  the 
chest  is  elTected  by  a thin  muscle, 
called  the  diaphragm,  which  being 
in  an  arched  form  with  tlie  con- 
vexity upwards,  has  the  power  of 
enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  chest 
by  its  contractions ; in  doing  which 
it  pushes  downward  the  abdominal 
• organs,  and  hence  we  have  the 
front  of  the  abdomen  becoming 
more  prominent  at  each  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  wliich  corresponds 
with  inspiration;  while  during  its 
relaxation  the  abdominal  muscles 
contract,  and  drive  the  organs  of 
that  part  up  into  the  chest,  carry- 
mg  the  diaphragm  before  them. 
The  division  from  the  pelvis  is  ima- 
ginary, and  the  organs  contained  in 
tills  cavity  often  rise  into  the  abdo- 
men, when  they  are  enlarged,  as,  for 
mstance,  the  uterus  and  bladder. 
The  line  is  placed  at  the  level  of 
what  is  called  the  upper  aperture  of 
the  pelvis,  being  marked  by  an  angle 
at  the  sides  and  back,  where  the 
bones  spread  out  into  the  wings  of 

within°ivT‘  contained 

within  the  abdomen,  and  commenc- 
ing above,  are  the  liver  on  the  right 
Bide,  and  the  stomach  on  the  l^ft- 
then  a Bemlcirclo  of  largo  intestine 


which  commences  in  the  right  groin 
and  rises  to  the  level  of  tlie  liver 
and  stomach,  after  which  it  descend.^ 
to  the  left  groin  and  passes  into  the 
pelvis;  thirdly,  an  assemblage  of 
small  intestines  wliich  arc  folded 
irregularly  in  front  of  the  space 
which  is  encircled  by  the  large  in- 
testine ; and  fourthly,  the  spleen 
and  pancreas  close  to  the  stomach, 
and  the  kidney  on  each  side— one 
below  the  stomach,  and  the  other 
below  the  liver.  These  various  or- 
gans are  supplied  with  their  blood 
by  arteries  from  the  aorta  as  it  passes 
down  to  the  lower  limbs,  and  return 
their  blood  by  numerous  veins  which 
end  in  the  principal  vein  of  tho 
hver  (the  vena  portae).  They  are  also 
more  or  less  enclosed  in  folds  of  a 
serous  membrane  (see  par.  231;  which 
IS  called  the  peritoneum,  and  which 
may  be  compared  to  a large  bag  laid 
in  front  of  them,  but  so  arranged 
that  Its  posterior  half  shall  partially 
envelop  the  organs  which  it  comes 
in  contact  with,  whilst  the  anterior 
half  lines  the  muscles ; so  that,  if  tho 
abdomen  is  opened  in  front,  the 
knife,  in  dividing  these  muscles,  cuts 
through  the  front  of  this  bag ; and 
before  wounding  any  of  tho  organs. 

It  must  necessarily  out  through  tho 
back  of  it.  Tho  abdomen  is  divided 
into  nine  regions — three  above,  (tho 
rtght  hypochondriac,  epigastric,  and 
left  hypochondriac);  three  in  the 
middle,  (the  right  iliac,  umbilical,  and 
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left  iliac) ; and  three  below,  (the 
right  inguinal,  hypogastric,  and  1^ 
inguinal). 

ABDOMEN,  Distended. — A symptom 
of  dropsy,  if  attended  with  fluc- 
tuation ; of  flatulence  or  tympanites, 
if  attended  with  a drum-like  sound 
on  percussion;  and  of  constipation, 
or  organic  disease  of  the  viscera  con- 
tained within  it,  if  a sensation  of 
solidity  is  communicated  to  the 
hand.  Wlien  the  lowest  part  of  the 
abdomen  only  is  enlarged,  it  may 
be  owing  to  a distended  bladder  from 
retention  of  urine,  or  in  the  female 
it  may  be  due  to  pregnancy,  or  to 
amenorrhcea,  or  to  ovarian  dropsy. 
(See  each  of  the  above  subjects.) 

ABDOMEN,  E-vamination  of  the. — 
By  tile  practised  physician  this  part 
of  tlie  body  is  very  carefully  ex- 
plored, in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  any  enlargement  of  the 
organs,  which  may  be  either  tem- 
porary or  permanent ; and  also  with 
the  view  of  discovering  the  presence 
of  fluid  in  the  cavity,  which  consti- 
tutes the  disease  known  as  ascites 
(par.  253).  Slight  and  trivial  alte- 
rations are  beyond  the  skill  of  the 
ordinary  observer;  but  he  should 
be  able  to  discover  any  serious  en- 
largement, such  ns  is  presented  in 
many  diseases  of  the  liver,  or  in  the 
disease  of  tlie  mesenteric  glands 
known  as  atrophy.  In  examining 
the  abdomen,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  on  the  back  with  the  muscles 
relaxed,  and  then  by  carrying  the 
fingers  over  the  surface  with  a gentle 
pressure,  any  irregularity  may  be 
detected.  If  there  is  a swelling  and 
unnatural  hardness  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac region,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  the  liver  is  affected,  being  either 
simply  congested  or  permanently 
and  organically  diseased.  AVhen 
there  is  a swelling  in  the  course  of 
the  large  intestine,  it  is  most  pro- 
bably due  to  a collection  of  fleces 
which  a dose  of  aperient  medicine 
will  get  rid  of.  A hard  and  painful 
swelling  at  the  epigastrium  (pit  of 
the  stomach)  may  lead  to  the  sus- 
picion of  organic  disease  of  tiic  sto- 
mach, probably  of  a cancerous 


nature,  while  a soft;  elastic,  and 
drum-like  enlargement  merely  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  wind.  If  the 
whole  abdomen  is  swollen  and  tense, 
and  on  tapping  gently  with  the 
fingers  sounds  like  a drum,  it  is  said 
to  be  tympanitic,  a condition  which 
accompanies  fevers  and  some  other 
severe  diseases.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  swollen  and  prominent  abdomen 
does  not  sound  in  this  way,  but 
trembles  or  “ fluctuates”  when  it  is 
tapped  with  one  hand  while  the 
other  is  held  against  the  opposite 
side,  fluid  may  be  suspected  to  exist 
within  the  peritoneum.  An  enlarge- 
ment gradually  increasing  for  weeks 
and  months,  and  commencing  from 
either  inguinal  region  in  the  female, 
and  not  in  the  middle  line,  may  be  set 
down  as  probably  an  ovarian  dropsy. 
See  495. 

ABDOMEN,  Pendulous,  treatment  of 
after  parturition,  497. 

ABDOMEN,  Tenderness  on  pressure 
of  the. — A symptom  of  inflamma- 
tion of  some  of  the  organs  within 
its  cavity,  varying  with  -the  part 
affected.  If  it  is  general,  peritonitis 
may  be  suspected ; or,  if  local,'  the 
liver,  or  stomach,  or  a portion  of  the 
bowels,  or  the  womb,  or  the  bladder, 
may  be  inflamed.  See  Peritonitis,  82 ; 
JSnieritis,  8i-,  Gastritis,  52  \ Hepatilis, 
99;  and  Inflammation  of  the  Womb 
and  Bladder,  56. 

ABORTION,  Symptoms  of,  168  ; pre- 
vention of,  496. 

ABRASION  is  a bruise  in  which  the 
scarf  skin  is  removed,  and  which 
may  be  best  treated,  either  by  leav- 
ing it  to  nature,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
water-dressing.  See  397  (par.  1250). 

ABSCESS. — A collection  of  matter 
within  the  parts  beneath  the  skin, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  inflamma- 
tion. See  75,  94,  367. 

ABSCESS,  Symptoms  of  psoas  and 
lumbar,  139  ; after  erysipelas,  383. 

ABSCESS,  Treatment  of,  in  infants, 
279  ; in  the  adult,  405  (par.  1272); 
in  the  bones,  430 ; in  the  breast,  604. 

ABSORBENTS  and  absorbent  glands. 
These  are  certain  minute  and  delicate 
vessels  scattered  throughoutthebody,  i 
which  have  the  pccull.-u:  property  of  i 
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taking  up,  or  selecting  the  particles 
which  are  in  a condition  either  to  be 
taken  into,  or  removed  from,  the 
body.  They  run  nearly  a straight 
course  towards  the  heart,  passing 
through  small  glands,  which  are 
situated  in  tlie  abdomen,  groin,  arm- 
pit,  and  neck,  and  called  the  absor- 
bent glands.  The  absorbents  are 
divided  by  anatomists  into  two  sets — 
1st,  the  lacteal  absorbents,  and  2nd, 
the  lymphatic  absorbents. 

(a)  The  lacteal  absorbents  com- 
mence on  the  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines by  minute  branches,  and  soon 
coalescing,  they  unite  into  larger 
vessels,  which  enter  the  “mesenteric 
glands;”  and  after  passing  through 
these,  they  discharge  their  contents 
into  a little  bag  (the  receptaculum 
chyli),  whicli  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
second  vertebra  of  the  loins.  From 
this  bag,  which  also  receives  the 
contents  of  some  of  the  lymphatic 
absorbents,  a vessel  called  the  tho- 
racic duct  carries  on  the  contents 


into  the  large  veins  as  they  are  pass- 
ing into  the  heart,  the  exact  point 
of  entry  being  at  the  junction  of  the 
left  subclavian  and  jugular  veins. 

(&)  The  lymphatic  absorbents  com- 
mence in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
after  passing  through  various  glands, 
they  terminate  either  in  the  recep- 
taculum chyli  (see  a),  or  in  the  tho- 
racic duct,  or  in  the  veins  near  the 
entrance  of  this  duct. 
ABSORBENTS.  Symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the,  110 ; treatment  of 
inflammation  of  the,  455. 
ABSORPTION  is  the  process  by  which 
various  matters  are  taken  into,  or 
removed  from,  the  body.  It  is  car- 
ried on  partly  by  the  absorbents 
(which  see),  and  partly  by  the  veins 
which  share  with  them  the  power  in 
question.  Various  explanations  are 
offered  by  physiologists  of  the  pre- 
cise mode  by  which  absorption  is 
effected;  but  little  is  known  with 
certainty  of  it.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  action  is  similar  to 
that  winch  is  known  to  prevail  in 
dead  membranes,  and  is  called  en- 
1 ^o^'nose  (which  see). 

ABSIINENCE,  the  excessive  or  total 


privation  of  food,  whicli  may  be 
either  curative,  or  diseased,  or  in- 
voluntary. 

(а)  Abstinence  from  food  ssa.mea.na 
of  cure  enters  into  most  of  the  plans 
of  treatment  for  acute  diseases,  in 
which  its  object  is  to  cut  off  the  sup« 
plies.  See  Diet  in  Inflammation,  Ac. 

(б)  Abstinence  from  a diseased  con- 
dition of  the  mind  is  common  in 
mania,  and  produces  the  same  de- 
gree of  emaciation  and  debility  as  if 
it  occurred  from  necessity.  Some- 
times abstinence  is  attempted  in 
prison,  in  order  to  produce  suicide; 
but  it  is  seldom  carried  out  to  that 
extent,  since  the  natural  appetite 
for  food  prevails  over  the  desire  for 
death,  when  a good  meal  is  offered 
to  the  palate.  In  any  case  death  is 
prevented  by  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  which  can  convey  liquid  food 
down  the  guUet,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  most  obstinate  pa- 
tient. 

(c)  Involuntary  abstinence  may  be 
either  from  famine,  or  from  ship- 
wreck, or  other  accidents  at  sea,  or 
from  contraction  of  the  guUet,  which 
mechanicallyprevents  the  swalloiving 
of  food. 

(fi)  In  the  treatment  of  abstinence, 
when  the  cause  is  removed,  great 
care  is  required  to  avoid  overloading 
the  stomach.  Very  small  quantities 
of  food  must  at  first  be  given,  and 
at  short  intervals,  gradually  increas- 
ing the  extent  of  each  as  the  strength 
returns. 

ACACIA,  Gum,  222  ; mixture  of,  238. 

ACARI,  certain  parasitic  animals  in- 
fecting man.  See  Scabies,  64. 

ACETATE  OF  I’OTASS,  241. 

ACETIC  ACID,  222  ; diluted,  ib. 

ACID,  Definition  of,  222  ; acetic,  ib. ; 
diluted  acetic,  ib.  ; carbolic,  ib. ; ci- 
tric, 223  ; gallic,  ib.  ; hydrocliloric, 
ib. ; diluted  hydrochloric,  ib. ; diluted 
hydrocyanic,  ib. ; nitric,  ib. ; diluted 
nitric,  ib.  ; sulphuric,  224  ; diluted 
sulphuric,  ib. ; tartaric,  ib. 

ACIDS,  Symptoms  of  poisoning  by, 
171,  172  ; treatment  of  poisoning 
by,  507,  508. 

ACNE,  Symptoms  of,  66;  treatment 
of,  386, 
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A(X)NITK,  or  Monlshood,  Symptoms 
of  poisoning  by,  177;  treatment  of 
poisoning  by,  611. 

AC  UD  UNOTURE.— A curative  opera- 
tion, which  is  performed  by  pushing 
into  the  body  a needle  (fixed  in  a 
imndle)  with  a qurck  rotatory  motion. 
It  is  intended  to  relieve  neuralgia 
and  chronic  rheumatism;  but  it  is 
not  much  emidoyed  at  present  in 
the  treatment  of  these  diseases. 

ACUTE. — This  word  is  constantly  used 
in  medicine  to  signify  a more  violent 
and  rapid  progress  of  disease,  than 
that  known  as  chronic,  and  between 
the  two  extremes,  there  is  also  an 
intermediate  stage,  which  is  some- 
times called  sub-acute. 

ADHESION,  in  disease,  is  the  union 
of  adjacent  parts  by  the  process  of 
inflammation,  42  tjoar.  123),  807 
{j)ar  1183  a). 

ADHESION,  in  surgery,  42  (par.  124), 
395  Qmr.  1210). 

ADIPOSE.— Eatty. 

ADVICE,  Medical. — Throughout  this 
volume,  the  necessity  for  resorting 
to  good  medical  advice,  in  the  early 
Stages  of  disease,  has.been  constantly 
insisted  on ; and  it  is  not  with  a view 
to  supersede  it,  that  the  various 
directions  for  treating  diseases  have 
been  given  with  minuteness;  but 
simply  because  it  is  practically  felt 
in  some  cases  that  medical  aid  is 
not  always  to  be  obtained,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  absolute  pauper,  or  in 
that  of  the  apparently  richer  man, 
but  who,  by  the  artificial  wants  of 
society,  is  rendered  so  poor  that  he 
is  incapable  of  remunerating  a prac- 
titioner in  whom  he  can  place  con- 
fidence. But  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  it  is  notorious  that  a great 
many  individuals  are  induced  to 
resort  to  druggists  throughout  Great 
Britain  for  advice;  and  perhaps  they 
are  quite  as  well  served  by  these 
gentlemen  as  by  the  lowest  class  of 
the  qualified  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine, who  are  sometiracs  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  elements  of  medicine 
until  they  commence  practice,  aud 
are,  therefore,  quite  on  a level  in 
point  of  education  with  the  druggist. 
To  those,  therefore,  in  this  country 


who  are  induced  or  compelled  to 
dispense  mth  the  advice  of  a scien- 
tific practitioner,  and  to  those  abroad 
who  have  no  choice,  these  remarks 
are  applied ; while  to  those  who 
very  properly  place  themselves  under 
such  a person  as  they  ought  to  trust, 
I should  strongly  advise  a complete 
submission  to  his  directions,  without 
the  slightest  attempt  to  dispute 
them,  or  to  understand  the  prhi- 
ciples  upon  which  they  are  given, 
beyond  any  explanation  wliicU  ho 
himself  may  afford. 

AERATION  of  the  Blood. — The  pro- . 
cess  by  which  the  blood  is  deprived 
of  its  superfluous  carbon,  aud  sup-, 
plied  with  fresh  oxygen.  This  is 
effected  in  the  lungs,  tvhere  the 
blood  in  its  minute  vessels  is  only 
divided  from  the  air  by  a very  thin 
membrane  through  which  these  gases 
must  pass.  See  Itespiration  aud 
Circulation. 

A5THER. — See  Ether,  224. 

AEFUSION,  Cold. — The  pouring  of 
cold  water  over  the  body,  as  prac- 
tised in  scarlet,  aud  other  fevers.  See 
Ilgclropdthy. 

AFTER-BIRTH,  499. 

AFTER-FAINS,  499. 

AGE.  — Every  species  of  organized 
beings  has  a certain  definite  period 
of  existence  allotted  to  it,  which 
varies  slightly  among  the  individual 
members,  but  in  the  aggregate  is 
nearly  uniform.  Hence  every  animal, 
and  among  them  man  himself,  has 
an  “ age”  given  to  him,  which  he 
cannot  exceed,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
his  machinery  is  worn  out,  aud  ho 
dies.  The  same  thing  happens  in 
machinery  made  by  his  own  hand ; 
and  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  indi- 
viduals among  the  railway  officials 
who  can  assign  almost  the  exact  num- 
ber of  miles  which  each  locomotive 
will  be  able  to  run,  after  examining 
the  quality  of  its  materials  and 
workmanship.  Mini’s  life  is  usually 
divided  into  the  periods  of 
childhood,  the  adult  age,  middle  age, 
and  old  age.  Each  of  these  has 
its  peculiar  diseases,  and  requires 
particular  management  in  point  of 
warmth,  food,  and  exercise.  Tbs 
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diseases  and  management  of  i7\fancy 
and  childhood,  occupy  the  Second 
Book  of  Part  II.,  while  those  inci- 
dental to  tlie  adult  age  are  treated 
in  the  Third  Book  of  the  same  Part. 
In  middle  age,  they  may  ho  said  to 
resemble  those  of  the  adult  so  closely 
as  to  require  no  difference  of  treat- 
ment ; but,  in  old  age,  the  remedies 
employed  must  be  of  considerably 
less  power,  and  bleeding  and  purging 
are  very  ill  borne.  Most  of  the 
complaints  peculiar  to  this  period  of 
life  are  included  in  Book  III.,  such 
as  senile  bronchitis,  senile  prurigo, 
&c.,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude 
to  them  here.  The  quantity  of  ex- 
ercise, food,  and  sleep  required,  and 
usually  taken,  in  old  age,  is  consider- 
ably less  than  in  former  years,,  and 
goeson  gradually  diminisliing  till  near 
the  termination  of  existence,  when 
a perpetual  doze  is  sometimes  kept 
up,  but  without  sound  sleep.  The 
power  of  generating  heat  is  very 
small,  and  the  body  should,  therefore, 
be  well  clothed  in  flannel  next  the 
skin,  and  covered  with  plenty  of 
warm  blankets  at  night.  As  the 
teeth  in  very  aged  persons  are  usually 
gone,  unless  a good  set  of  “ arti- 
ficials” is  supplied,  mastication  is 
very  imperfectly  performed ; and  for 
this  reason  the  food  should  be  sup- 
plied in  a finely  divided  condition — 
that  is,  either  minced  or  potted,  and 
milk-puddings  or  savoury  soups  will 
afford  more  nourishment  than  any 
thing  else.  Stimulants  of  some  kind 
are  absolutely  essential  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  them  during 
the  early  part  of  their  lives,  and  a 
moderate  allowance  of  beer  or  -wine 
should  in  such  oases  be  always  al- 
lowed, 

AGE,  Influence  of  no  disease,  3. 

AGES,  Tables  of  proportional  doses 
for  various,  222. 

AGUE,  Symptoms  of,  27 ; causes  of, 
28  ; treatment  of,  3 50. 

AGUE-CAKE. — A popular  name  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which 
often  accompanies  ague,  102. 

AIU,  Atmospheric. — The  space  in 
which  we  breathe  is  occupied  by 
4 gas  composed  of  nitrogen  and 


oxygen  in  certain  definite  propor- 
tions, under  all  circumstances  the 
same,  whether  in  the  crowded  parts 
of  London  or  by  the  open  sea-shore. 
But  mixed  with  these  constant  ele- 
ments there  are  others  which  cannot 
be  so  easily  measured,  and  which 
evidently  vary  greatly,  such  as  the 
amount  of  moisture,  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  of  ammonia,  besides  other 
elements  of  mischief  which  are  only 
known  by  their  effects  upon  man, 
and  which  are,  therefore,  named 
malaria.  The  following  is  the  com- 
position as  generally  admitted  by 
modem  chemists  calculated  by  mea- 
sure ; — 

Nitrogen  ....  79T9 

Oxygen  ......  20-81 

100* 

Carbonic  acid,  from  3-7  to  6-2  mea- 
sures in  10,000  measures  of  air. 

Aqueous  vapour,  exceedingly  va- 
riable. 

Ammonia,  merely  a trace. 

When  air  is  inspired  by  a number 
of  people  in  a close  room,  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  rapidly 
augmented,  being  the  residuum  of 
respiration. 

AIK,  Change  of. — This  is  a popular 
and  most  valuable  remedy  in  the 
cure  of  many  diseases,  especially 
those  of  a chronic  nature,  and  also 
in  the  convalescence  from  acute  dis- 
ease. Those  who  are  confined  to 
sedentary  occupations  in  towns  and 
cities  are  especially  benefited  by 
change  of  air,  if  it  is  made  to  that 
of  the  country.  By  the  term  here 
used,  -we  do  not  generally  mean 
change  of  climate,  but  simply  the 
removal  to  a different  kind  of  air 
to  be  met  with  in  the  same  country, 
but  in  a different  locality.  Thus  the 
removal  from  London  to  the  hills  of 
Middlesex  or  Surrey  often  affords 
quite  sufficient  change  to  effect  a 
cure,  though  of  course  it -is  still 
more  powerful  if  the  change  is 
made  to  Brighton  or  Scarborough, 
In  selecting  a good  and  useful 
change,  the  choice  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  of  the  constitution,  os 
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well  as  of  the  locality  where  these 
were  developed;  and  it  is  to  the 
iudiswiminate  manner  in  which 
“change  of  air”  is  recommended 
that  so  much  disappointment  is  due, 
when  it  fails  to  have  the  desired 
effect.  Thus,  the  feeble  and  irritable 
invalid  mil  not  benefit  by  a keen 
and  bracing  air,  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  his  disease ; while 
another  with  the  same  disease,  but 
with  a lymphatic  temperament,  wiU 
feel  the  change  a relief  before  he 
has  breathed  the  air  for  an  hour. 
Tliis  is  constantly  exemplified  in 
bronchitis,  as  well  as  in  consumption 
itself,  and  is  also  true  of  most  disor- 
ders which  affect  the  nervous  system. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  bracing 
or  relaxing  nature  of  the  air,  is  the 
question  as  to  the  choice  of  that  at 
the  coast  or  in  the  interior,  and  here 
the  sea-son  of  the  year  will  form  an 
important  element  in  the  discussion. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Ventnor,  and  one  or  two  spots  on 
the  Devonshire  coast,  there  are  no 
situations  at  the  sea-side  warm 
enough  for  delicate  invalids  (and 
especially  for  those  suffering  from 
any  affection  of  the  lungs),  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  and  very  few 
which  are  fit  to  be  selected  until 
midsummer  is  passed;  while,  after 
that  time  and  in  the  autumn  they 
are  to  bo  preferred  in  most  cases,  as 
being  more  free  from  vegetation 
than  inland  situations,  and  there- 
fore not  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
malaria.  Of  course  this  does  not 
apply  to  residents  at  the  sea-side, 
who  often  require  a change  to  the 
interior  as  a remedy,  which  will 
prove  quite  as  beneficial  to  them  as 
the  contrary  does  to  the  inhabitants 
of  inland  cities,  or  of  thickly-wooded 
and  relaxing  rural  districts.  As  a 
rule,  therefore,  it  may  be  laid  down 
that,  when  change  of  air  is  required 
on  account  of  the  deleterious  nature 
of  that  which  is  to  be  left,  the 
change  should  be  made,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  its  opposite — that  is  to 
say,  if  the  patient  has  been  living  in  a 
town,  then  let  him  go  to  the  country, 
selecting  the  sea-side  or  the  interior, 


according  to  his  wishes,  and  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  being  guided 
in  the  choice  of  a bracing  or  relaxing 
situation,  by  the  previous  effects  of 
either  if  known,  or  if  not  by  the 
character  of  his  temperament.  But, 
if  the  change  is  to  be  made,  merely 
as  a change,  and  because  of  some 
disease  which  is  not  dependent  upon 
impure  air,  but  is  expected  to  be 
benefited  by  a different  one,  then 
the  selection  must  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
to  circumstances  which  will  mate- 
rially benefit  health — such  as  amuse- 
ment and  occupation  of  the  body 
and  mind.  These  last  items  are  of 
more  importance  in  change  of  air 
than  is  generally  supposed ; and  I 
am  persuaded  that  comparatively 
no  good  is  derived  from  a disagree- 
able spot,  let  the  air  be  ever  so  pure ; 
while  a more  impure  atmosphere 
will  effect  a greater  change  if  the 
individual  is  pleased  and  amused 
during  his  stay.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  a constant  change 
does  more  good  than  remaining  in 
one  place,  and  this  most  probably 
depends  upon  the  above  necessity 
for  occupation  and  amusement. 
Children,  no  doubt,  can  be  made 
happy  enough,  day  after  day,  for 
months  together,  by  searching  for 
shells  and  sea-weed  on  the  sands; 
but  grown  persons  soon  tire  of  those 
and  other  similar  playthings,  and 
nothing  short  of  incessant  moving 
from  place  to  place  wlU  satisfy  them. 
In  the  choice  of  the  particular  lodg- 
ing or  other  residence  during  a 
change,  an  especial  examination 
should  be  made  as  to  the  drainage, 
dryness  of  the  walls,  and  fittings  of 
the  windows,  -when  the  case  is  one 
of  great  delicacy,  as  it  often  happens 
that  at  the  sea-side  all  these  points 
are  very  defective,  and  occasionally 
the  whole  of  the  house-drainage  is 
permitted  to  flow  down  the  beach 
without  any  covering,  and  sometimes 
without  even  a drain  being  cut  to 
receive  it.  See  Climate. 

AIR,  Supply  of,  necessary  to  health,  8 ; 
fresh,  importance  of,  for  childrou,  285. 
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THB  ALIMKNTA.IIT  CAVAI..  P.  621. 

Mg.  1.  Tho  pharynx  opened  from  behind,  a a the  posterior  naros;  b b the 
arches  of  the  palate ; c the  K'ottis. 

„ 2.  f g tho  stomach ; g h tho  duodenum ; A t tho  jejunum ; jj  the  ileum  ; 

k the  cseoum ; k I the  ascending,  I m tho  transverse,  m « the  de- 
scending, colon  ; n the  sigmoid  ile.\nre;  o the  rectum. 

„ 3.  The  pylorus. 
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ALBUMEN,  one  of  the  chief  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  human  body,  espe- 
cially of  the  blood.  AYhite  of  egg  is 
a familiar  example  of  this  substance, 
being  composed  of  nearly  pure  albu- 
men and  water.  AVhen  any  solution 
of  albumen  is  heated,  or  mixed  with 
nitric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity,  it 
coagulates  or  curdles,  and  is  then 
insoluble  in  water.  The  chemical 
composition  of  albumen  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Carbon  . . 

. . . 53-5 

Hydrogen  . 

...  7-0 

Nitrogen  . 

. . . 15-5 

Oxygen . . 

. . . 22-0 

Phosphorus 

...  0-4 

Sulphur.  . 

...  1-6 

100-0 

It  is  from  the  presence  of  the  sulphur 
in  the  egg  tliat  the  silver-spoon  is 
blackened  with  which  a boiled  egg 
is  eaten. 

ALCOHOL. — The  base  of  all  liquors 
which  have  undergone  the  vinous 
fermentation,  without  going  on  to 
the  acetic.  In  a natural  state  it  is 
always  mixed  with  water  and  fla- 
vouring matters,  &c.  -,  and  i t is  only  by 
distillation  and  subsequent  mixture 
with  quick-lime,  which  absorbs  the 
water,  that  absolute  or  pure  alcohol 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in 
definite  proportions,  and  its  specific 
gravity  at  60®  P.  is  0-7938.  The 
proof  spirit,  which  is  that  usually 
sold  as  alcohol,  has  a specific  gravity 
of  0’9198  at  60®,-  and  contains  49^ 
per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol. 

ALCOHOL,  Symptoms  of  poisoning 
by,  176  ; treatment  of  poisoning  by, 
511. 

ALE. — See  Malt  Liquors. 

ALIMENT.  — Any  article  capable  of 
nourishing  the  body.  See  13,  14 
15,  16,  17,  189. 

alimentary  canal— The  tube 

which  reaches  from  the  mouth  to  the 
anus,  and  which  conveys  the  food 
from  one  to  the  other  of  these  ori- 
fl(^,  has  received  the  name  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  averages  six 
times  the  length  of  the  body.  It 
commences  with  the  mouth,  where 


the  food  is  masticated  and  mixed 
with  saliva,  from  this  it  gradualy 
contracts  at  the  back  of  the  throat  in 
a funnel-shaped  form  (the  pharynx), 
until  it  becomes  a narrow  muscular 
tube  (the  wsophagus  or  gullet).  This 
gullet  enters  the  upper  part  of  the 
stomach,  near  its  middle,  and  the 
canal  in  passing  out  of  that  organ 
again  contracts  to  a smaller  size  to 
form  the  first  of  the  small  intestines, 
called  the  duodenim,  between  which 
and  the  stomach  is  a muscular  open- 
ing (the  pylorus).  Next  to  the 
duodenum  comes  the  Jgunuin,  and 
then  the  ileum,  the  three  being  arbi- 
trary divisions  of  the  small  intestines. 
But  at  the  bottom  of  the  left  iliac 
region,  the  ileum  suddenly  ceases, 
and  communicates  with  a much 
larger  intestine  (the  ccecum)  by  a 
narrow  slit  guarded  by  two  valves, 
Avhere  solid  substances  are  very 
apt  to  lodge.  From  this  part 
the  large  intestine  (afterwards  called 
the  colon)  ascends  to  the  imder  side 
of  the  liver,  where  it  crosses  over 
beneath  the  stomach  to  the  other 
side,  and  then  descends  to  the  left 
iliac  region,  where  it  passes  into  the 
pelvis  wth  a considerable  curve 
(called  the  sigmoid  flexure,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  Greek  S),  and 
becomes  the  rectum.  The  three 
several  portions  of  the  colon  men- 
tioned above  are  denomuiated  as- 
cending, transverse,  and  descending. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  this 
canal  it  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
coats  united  together  by  cellular 
membrane,  and  known  -as — the  mu- 
cous coat  or  membrane,  lining  it 
throughout ; the  muscular  coat,  also 
existing  all  through  its  course  -,  and 
the  peritoneal  coat,  which  covers 
the  greater  part  of  the  stomach  and 
of  the  small  and  large  intestines, 
except  part  of  the  duodenum,  which 
lies  behind  it.  (See  Mucous  Mcm- 
Irane,  45,  and  Peritoneum,  81.) 
In  the  whole  of  the  canal,  the  mus- 
cular coat  is  partly  composed  of 
circular,  and  partly  of  longitudinal, 
fibres,  which  by  their  successive  con- 
tractions produce  the  aclion  called 
peristaltic,  by  which  the  food  is 
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propelled.  But  in  the  large  intes- 
tines, the  latter  fibres  are  gathered 
into  three  distinct  bauds,  and  these 
pucker  up  the  bowel,  as  it  were, 
into  cells,  in  which  the  fa;ces  are  very- 
apt  to  lodge.  See  Constipalion,  157. 

AI/ICALI. — The  metals  potassium  and 
sodium,  when  imited  with  oxygen, 
constitute  the  alkalies  potass  and 
soda,  which  are  capable  of  still  fur- 
ther uniting  with  the  various  acids 
to  form  certain  salts,  such  ns  the 
carbonates,  sulphates,  &c.,  of  soda 
and  potass.  Ammonia,  which  is 
composed  of  the  gases  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  alone,  is  also  capable  of 
uniting  as  a base  in  the  same  way, 
and  is  called  a volatile  alkali,  because 
it  is  readily  made  to  pass  into  a 
gaseous  condition. 

ALLOBATHISTS,  their  principles  of 
treatment,  182,  131. 

ALMONDS,  Sweet. — The  kemelsof  the 
ahnond-tree  fruit,  imported  from 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Barbary.  When 
scalded  and  blanched,  they  are  used 
in  medicine  for  making  an  emulsion, 
by  beating  them  in  a mortar  with 
white  sugar,  powdered  giun-arabic, 
and  water,  226. 

ALMONDS,  OU  of,  225;  confection 
of,  230  ; mixture  of,  238. 

ALMONDS,  Bitter,  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning by  the  essential  oil  of,  175 ; 
treatment  of  poisoning  by  the  same, 
610. 

ALOPECIA. — ^Baldness,  Symptoms  of, 
73  ; treatment  of,  391 ; in  chUdreu, 
309. 

ALOES,  Barbadoes,  224;  hepatic,  f&.; 
socotrine,  ib. ; compound  pill  of, 
240 ; pill  of,  with  myrrh,  ib. ; de- 
coction of,  232. 

ALTEKATIVES.— A class  of  medi- 
cines which  are  supposed  to  produce 
a newaction,  187. 

ALUM.  — A compound  of  sulphuric 
acid,  alumina,  and  potassa,  224. 

ALVEOLUS. — The  socket  of  a tooth, 
forming  part  of  each  jaw. 

ALVINE. — Of  or  belonging  to  the 
abdomen. 

AMAUKOSIS,  Symptoms  of,  1G3 ; 
treatment  of,  490. 

AMENOKRHCEA,  Symptoms  of,  108  ; 
treatment  of,  493. 


AMMONIA. — A.  compound  of  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen.  See  Alkali. 

AMMONIA,  Sesquicarbonate  of,  226 ; 
liquor  of,  ib. ; aromatic  spirit  of, 
243 ; muriate  of,  ib.  ; liniment  of, 
236 ; acetate  of,  237  ; fetid  spirit  of, 
244;  symptoms  of  poisoning  by, 
172  ; treatment  of  poisoning  by,  508. 

AMMONIACUM,  Gum,  225 ; mixture 
of,  238. 

AMPUTATION The  operation  by 

which  a portion  of  the  body  is  cut 
off  by  the  knife ; but  being  beyond 
the  powers  of  domestic  surgery,  the 
detiuls  are  here  excluded.  If  a limb 
is  removed  by  accident,  it  must  be 
treated  according  to  the  principles 
laid  dotvn  for  Wounds,  397. 

ANfflMIA,  Symptoms  and  causes  of, 
132  ; treatment  of,  467 ; treatment 
of,  in  children,  322. 

ANtESTIIESIA. — The  loss  of  sensa- 
tion either  from  disease  or  by  the 
application  of  certam  articles  wliich 
have  the  power  of  producing  it, 
such  as  ether  and  chloroform  when 
inhaled,  or  ice  when  locally  applied. 

ANALYSIS. — In  chemistry  themethod 
of  separ-ating  and  detecting  the  parts 
of  a compound  substance. 

ANASARCA. — Dropsy,  or  effusion  of 
water  uito  the  cellular  membrane  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  74  (pars. 
221,  222).  It  is  a symptom  of 
diseased  liver,  iudneys,  or  heart,  and 
is  one  of  the  sequels  of  scarlatina. 

ANCHYLOSIS.— Tlie  union  of  two 
separate  bones,  by  fresh  bony  matter 
being  thro^vn  out  between  them,  94. 

ANEURISM,  Symptoms  of,  141; 
situation  of,  id. ; treatment  of,  473. 

ANEURISM,  Varicose,  Symptoms  of, 
141. 

ANEURISMAL  VARIX,  Symptoms 
of,  141. 

ANEURISM  BY  ANASTOJIOSIS, 
Symptoms  of,  141;  treatment  of,  473. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS,  Symptoms  of, 
144;  treatment  of,  476. 

ANI  PROCIDENTIA.  — A falling 
do-wn  or  protrusion  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  anus,  64  (par.  160). 

ANIMATION,  Suspended. — A term 
used  synonymously  with  suspended 
respiration,  asphyxia,  mdsuffocatioa, 
277,  512. 


AJTISEED,  Oil  of,  225. 

AN  KEE- JOINT. — The  joint  between 
the  leg  and  the  foot.  It  is  comi)osed 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula  above,  and 
of  tile  astragalus  below.  These  are 
firmly  united  together  by  strong 
ligamentous  bands,  which  also  are 
attached  to  other  bones  of  the  instep 
or  tarsus,  and  which  are  injured  or 
ruptured  in  sprains  and  dislocations. 

ANKLE-JOINT,  Varieties  of  dislo- 
cation of,  and  their  treatment,  424. 

ANOLYK12.  — Soothing,  narcotic, 
100,  344. 

ANTHELMINTHICS.— Worm  medi- 
cines, 330,  331. 

ANTI-ACIDS,  343. 

ANTI-AUTUltlTICS,  343. 

ANTICONVULSrVES,  343. 

ANTIJIONY. — A metal  wiiich  is  the 
base  of  tai-tar-emetic,  antimonial 
powder,  &c. 

ANTIMONY,  Potassio-tartrate  of,  or 
tartar-emetic,  225,  226;  powder  of, 
242. 

ANTIMONIAL  WINE.— See  Wine  of 
Potassio-tartrate  of  Antimony,  246. 

ANTIPEIlIOpiCS,  having  the  pro- 
perty of  relieving  periodic  diseases, 
343. 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC,  having  the  pro- 
perty of  reducing  inflammation,  342. 

ANTISEPTIC,  having  the  property  of 
retarding  putrefaction. 

ANTISPASMODIC,  having  the  pro- 
perty of  relieving  spasm,  343. 

ANTISCKOFULICS,  343. 

ANTKQUAMICS. — Those  medicines 
whicli  have  a specific  effect  on  scaly 
diseases  of  the  skin,  343. 

ANUS. — The  fundament,  or  lower 
opening  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
See  Alimentary  Canal. 

ANUS,  Sphincter  of  the.— A muscle 
wiiich  surrounds  the  opening,  and 
has  the  power  of  closing  it.  Tliis 
power  is  kept  up  instinctively  in  a 
state  of  health,  but  is  lost  in  certain 
diseases,  such  as  paralysis,  and  the 
fet  stages  of  fever,  &c. 

ANUS,  Treatment  of  prolapse  of,  428. 

ANUS,  Itching  of  the. — A symptom 
of  worms,  168. 

ANUS,  Fistula  of  the. — A complaint 
in  which  there  is  an  unnatural  open- 
ing leading  Into  the  bowel  by  the 
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side  of  the  anus.  It  shows  itself  by 
the  discharge  of  matter  from  a very 
small  opening,  and  is  beyond  do- 
mestic treatment,  except  as  far  as 
palliatives  are  concerned,  the  best  of 
whicli  is  cleanliness,  with  the  free 
use  of  warm  water.  See  Fistula. 

AOKTA. — The  principai  artery  of  the 
body,  which  commences  from  the 
heart,  where  it  is  guarded  by  three 
strong  valves,  and  rising  in  the  form 
of  an  arch,  descends  along  the  back- 
bone to  the  loins,  where  it  divides 
into  the  two  iliac  arteries,  to  supiily 
the  lower  limbs.  In  this  course ' it 
gives  off  the  carotid  arteries  to  the 
head,  the  subclavian  to  the  arms, 
the  intercostals  to  the  sides  of  the 
chest,  and  the  various  arteries  to 
supply  the  contents  of  the  abdomen. 

AOKTA,  Aneurism  of  the,  141 

APERIENT.  — Opening,  cathartic, 
191,  346. 

APERIENTS,  Infantile,  268,  269. 

APHONIA. — Loss  of  voice.  See  Zo- 
ryngitis,  48. 

APHONIA  CLERICORUM.  — See 
Clergyman's  Sore-throat. 

APHTHA.— Thrush,  336. 

APOPLEXY,  Symptoms  of,  118; 
treatment  of,  460  ; pulmonary,  symp- 
toms of,  76. 

APOTHECARIES’  English  weights, 
220  ; French  weights,  ib. ; English 
measures,  ib. ; French  measures,  ib. ; 
utensils,  221. 

APPETITE. — The  instinctive  deshe 
to  gratify  the  natural  wants  of  the 
system  by  the  supply  of  food  to  the 
stomach.  See  Hunger,  155. 

APPEriTE,  Depraved. — A symptom 
of  chlorosis,  132  ; of  pregnancy  and 
worms,  158. 

APPETITE,  Loss  of. — A symptom. ef 
fever,  23,  40  ; congestion  of  the  liver, 
99  ; dyspepsia,  153 ; constipation, 
167 ; and  general  malaise. 

APPLE-WATER,  receipt  for  making 
250. 

AQUA  PURA. — Spring-water. 

AQUA  DISTILLATA.  — Distilled 
water. 

AQUA  FORTIS. — Nitric  acid,  223. 

AQUA  REGIA. — Nitric  and  muriatio 
acids  mixed  in  equal  proportions  by 
measure. 
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AEEOLA. — The  inflamed  circle  which 
surrounds  a vesicle  or  pustule  on  the 
skin,  rt  is  specially  applied  to  that 
which  shows  itself  round  the  cow- 
pox  vesicle,  35  ; also  to  the  circle 
which  is  developed  round  the  nipple 
in  pregnancy  (which  see). 

ARJI-PIT. — The  hollow  space  beneath 
the  shoulder,  by  anatomists  called 
axilla. 

AltNIC  A MONTANA  {LeoparcVs  bane). 
— The  leaves,  either  fresh  or  dried, 
are  used  externally  to  bruises. 

ARNICA,  Tincture  of. — When  mixed 
with  water,  this  forms  an  admir- 
able external  application  in  bruises, 
strains,  &c.,  418. 

AROMATICS. — Warm  vegetable  sti- 
mulants. 

AROMATIC  CONFECTION,  230. 

ARROWROOlf. — A species  of  starcli, 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  several 
plants ; that  from  the  maranta  arun- 
dinacea  is  considered  the  best,  and  is 
generally  sold  as  maranta  or  West 
India  arrowroot,  or  sometimes  as 
Bermuda  or  Jamaica  arrowoot. 
The  arrowroot  obtained  from  tacca 
oceanica,  and  from  the  manihot  and 
curcuma,  as  well  as  the  produce  of 
our  own  potato,  are  vastly  inferior 
to  the  real  maranta,  by  which  name 
the  arrowroot  from  that  plant  ought 
to  bo  designated,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction.  Maranta  arrowroot  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  starch- 
granules.  To  the  eye  it  should  be 
of  a dull  flake-white,  crackling  under 
the  pressure  of  the  finger  -,  and  when 
double  its  weight  of  concentrated  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  poured  upon  it,  it 
should  become  an  opaque  paste.  By 
the  addition  of  a pint  of  boiling 
water  to  a table-spoonful  of  arrow- 
root  previously  mixed  wth  a little 
cold  water,  it  makes  a transparent 
jelly,  which  becomes  thinner  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
good  quality  of  the  arrowroot  being 
indicated  by  the  time  which  it  occu- 
pies in  getting  thin.  Potato  arrow- 
root,  as  well  as  some  other  inferior 
kinds,  whgn  mixed  with  a simiiar 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  that 
mentioned  above,  form  a clear  and 
transparent  paste,  by  which  they 


may  be  distinguished  from  the  ma- 
rauta.  The  best  arrowroot  is  adul- 
terated by  mixing  with  it,  or  sub- 
stituting for  it,  the  inferior  kinds, 
or  sago- meal,  which,  being  exceed- 
ingly cheap,  is  very  commonly  made 
use  of  for  the  purpose,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  potato  starch.  The 
microscope  affords  the  best  means  of 
detecting  these  substitutions;  but  the 
test  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  a very 
serviceable  one  for  ordinary  purposes. 

AEKOWROOT,  as  used  for  infants, 
284 

ARROWROOT  PUDDING,  as  made 
for  infants,  285. 

ARSENIC. — A metal  which  is  the 
base  of  the  several  oxides  and  salts 
known  as  white  arsenic,  orplment, 
&c.,  all  of  which  are  poisonous  in 
the  highest  degree. 

ARSENIC,  Symptoms  of  poisoning 
by,  172 ; treatment  of  poisoning 
by,  509. 

ARSENIC,  Sale  of. — The  following 
Act  has  been  recentiy  passed  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  poisons : — 
(Summary) — 14  Viet.,  c.  12. 

1.  Every  person  selling  arsenic 
shall,  before  its  delivery,  enter  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  a 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  arsenic 
thus  sold,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  stated  to  be  requu-ed.  Also 
the  date  and  place  of  sale,  and  the 
name,  place  of  abode,  and  condition 
or  occupation  of  the  purchaser. 
Such  entry  to  be  signed  by  the  pur- 
chaser; or,  if  he  professes  not  to 
be  able  to  write,  the  seller  to  affix 
the  words  “ cannot  write.” 

2.  No  person  to  sell  arsenic  to 
another  unknown  to  him,  unless 
the  sale  is  made  in  the  presence  of 
a third  party,  who  is  known  fo  the 
seller,  and  who  also  knows  the  pur- 
chaser. Such  third  party  to  sign 
his  name,  together  with  his  place  of 
abode.  No  person  to  sell  arsenic 
to  any  one  under  full  age. 

3.  Arsenic,  when  thus  sold,  to  be 
mixed  with  soot  or  indigo,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  of  soot,  or 
half  an  ounce  of  indigo,  at  least,  to 
one  pound  of  arsenic ; provided  that, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  arsenic  is 
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wanted  for  any  other  purpose  than 
agriculture,  for  which  sucli  admix- 
ture would  render  it  unfit,  it  may 
be  sold  unmixed,  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  10  lbs.  at  one  time. 

4.  Penalty  for  not  complying  with 
the  above,  upon  a summary  convic- 
tion before  two  justices  of  the  peace 
in  England,  Ireland,  or  before  two , 
justices  of  the  peace  or  a sheriff 
of  Scotland,  £20. 

5.  This  Act  not  to  extend  to 
arsenic  when  it  forms  part  of  a pre- 
scription written  by  a legally  qua- 
lified medical  practitioner,  or  in 
wholesale  or  retail  dealings,  upon 
an  order  in  writing  in  the  regular 
course  of  trade. 

AllTEBIES. — The  cylindrical  tubes 
which  convey  the  blood  from  the 
heart  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
They  are  divided  into  two  large  sets, 
one  of  which  propels  the  blood  from 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the 
lungs,  while  the  other  distributes  it 
from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to 
the  whole  of  the  body.  Both  of 
these  sets  communicate  -with  the 
veins  by  still  smaller  vessels  called 
capillaries. 

Al.TERIES,  Structure  of. — Every 
artery  is  composed  of  three  coats. 
The  external  is  fibrous  and  strong, 
serving  as  the  chief  means  of  resist- 
ance to  the  distension  of  the  vessel, 
and  also  to  connect  it  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  The  middle  coat  is 
yellowish  in  colour,  and  so  brittle 
that  it  is  easily  cut  through  by 
a ligature,  leaving  the  external 
coats  entire.  The  internal  coat  is  a 
serous  membrane,  smooth,  thin,  and 
shining. 

ARTEUIES,  Degeneration  of  the 
coats  of,  page  141;  chronic  diseases 
of,  MI ; treatment  of  diseased,  473 ; 
mode  of  tying  when  wounded,  395. 

ARTERITIS. — Inflammation  of  an 
artery,  140. 

AltTICULATION.— Sec  Joint. 

ASCARIS  EUJIBRICOIDES.  — The 
round  worm,  157. 

ASCARIS  VERJIICULARIS.  — The 
maw-worm,  157. 

of.  330,  331. 

ASCITES,  or  dropsy  of  the  abdomen, 


Symptoms  of,  83  ; treatment  of,  412 
(par.  1293). 

ASIATIC  CHOLERA,  Symptoms  of, 
54,  55  : causes  of,  55,  5C ; treat- 
ment of,  378,  379. 

ASPHYXIA. — The  scientific  name  for 
suspended  animation,  512. 

ASS’S  MILK.— The  mUk  of  the  ass 
resembles  that  of  the  human  female 
very  closely,  and  is  very  useful  as  a 
food  for  delicate  children  brought 
up  by  hand,  as  well  as  for  consump- 
tive patients,  and  children  with 
diseased  mesenteric  glands.  It  con- 
tains more  sugar  than  cow’s  milk; 
and  the  proportion  of  curd  is  also 
not  so  great. 

ASSAECETIDA. — A gum  resin,  22G. 

ASSIMILATION.  — The  process  by 
which  the  digested  food  is  made 
into  a fluid,  which  becomes  capable 
of  organization.  As  far  as  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  goes,  this  change  Is 
a conversion  of  albumen  into  fibrine, 
and  it  is  chiefly  effected  in  the 
mesenteric  glands  and  liver.  See 
Digestion,  153. 

ASTHMA,  Humoral  (see  Chronic 
Bronchitis),  48  ; treatment  of,  373. 

ASTHMA,  Spasmodic,  Symptoms  of, 
49  ; treatment  of,  374,  375. 

ASTRAGALUS,  Treatment  of  dislo- 
cation of  the,  423. 

ASTRINGENTS,  Action  of,  188  ; list 
of  mineral  and  vegetable,  190  ; as 
used  for  infants,  269 ; formulas  of, 
for  adults,  345. 

ATMOSPHERE.  SeeAir,Atmosphea'ic. 

ATONIC. — Deficient  in  power  or  tone. 

ATROPHY. — Disease  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  137  ; symptoms  of, 
137,  138  ; treatment  of,  325,  326. 

AUSCULTATION. — The  art  by  which 
the  condition  of  internal  organs  is 
discovered  by  examining  the  ex- 
terior of  the  body  with  the  car. 
This  is  effected  cither  by  placing  the 
car  directly  on  the  skin,  or  by  inter- 
posing a wooden  cylinder,  called  a 
“ stethoscope,”  between  it  and  the 
observer’s  ear.  The  former  plan  is 
quite  as  good  as  the  latter,  or  even 
better  in  certain  states;  but  in  others 
the  stethoscope  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  in  all  is  desirable  when  the 
delicacy  of  the  observed  or  of  the 
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observer  is  to  be  considered.  There 
is,  however,  so  much  practice  re- 
quired in  obtaining  a knowledge  of 
the  various  sounds  given  out  in 
respiration,  coughing,  &c.,  that  it  is 
of  little  use  to  any  one  but  the 
scientific  physician. 

AXILLA. — The  arm-pit  (which  see). 

AXUNGE  (Bog's  lard). — Used  in  mak- 
ing many  ointments  and  cerates. 

AZOTE  (Nitrogen).  — An  elementary 
gas.  See  Nitrogen. 

BACK  (Dorsum). — The  part  of  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  body  between 
the  neck  and  the  loins,  and  composed 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  the  roots  of 
the  ribs,  and  the  muscles  and  skin 
covering  them. 

BACON. — The  flesh  of  the  hog  salted 
and  dried,  and  sometimes  smoked. 
It  is  a very  useful  article  of  diet, 
tliough  somewhat  rich  for  a delicate 
stomach. 

BALSAM.  — A vegetable  substance 
somewhat  resembling  an  oil  — as 
balsam  of  Peru,  copaiba,  Tolu,  &c. 

BALDNESS,  Nature  and  causes  of, 
73  ; treatment  of,  391,  392 ; in  chil- 
dren, 309. 

BANDAGES  and  BANDAGING, 
265,  266. 

BARK,  Cinchona,  tliree  kinds  of,  229  ; 
decoction  of,  232;  tincture  of,  245. 

BARK,  Oak,  decoction  of,  233. 

BARLEY  GRUEL,  as  used  for  in- 
fants, 284. 

BARLEY,  Pearl. — The  grain  prepared 
by  removing  the  husk  and  rubbing 
the  kernel  into  a rounded  form. 
Used  in  making  barley-water  and 
soups,  &c. 

BARLEY,  Prepared. — Ground  barley 
used  for  various  ijurposes  as  food. 

BARLEY-WATER,  Method  of  pre- 
paring. See  Decoction  of  Barley,  232, 
248. 

BARLEY  PUDDING,  292. 

BARRENNESS. — An  incapability  of 
breeding  in  the  female,  arising  from 
a variety  of  causes. 

BASILIC  VEIN.— Sec  Bleeding,  257 
(par.  937) 

BASILICON,  Yellow.— An  ointment 
made  with  three  parts  of  yellow  wax, 
three  of  resin  and  four  of  olive  oil. 


heated  together  and  stirred  till  cold. 
Used  for  drawing  or  stimulating  in- 
dolent ulcers. 

BATHS. — Vessels  made  of  marble, 
copper,  tin,  or  iron,  in  which  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  body  is  im- 
mersed in  water  or  other  fluid,  or 
from  which  water,  air,  or  vapour  is 
poured  over  it.  They  are  of  various 
sizes,  as  the  hip-bath,  the  slipper- 
bath,  the  full-bath,  the  shower-bath, 
vapour-bath,  &c.  These  several 
kinds  of  baths  are  described  at  254, 
256,  together  -with  some  others  in  the 
cliaj).  treating  of  Hydropathy,  204, 

205,  206.  Turkish,  see  Appendix. 

BATHS,  Temperature  of,  256. 

BATHING. — This  term  implies  the 

special  immersion  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  body  in  any  medium, 
but  ordinary  atmospheric  air.  Many 
substances  have  been  thus  employed, 
as  milk,  oil,  warm  and  cold  sea- 
water; cold,  tepid,  and  hot  fresh 
water ; vapour,  and  hot  air.  The 
methods  of  using  the  ordinary  batlis 
are  given  at  pages  254,  266  ; and  for 
the  Hydropathic  Processes,  204,  205 

206. 

BATHING,  Sea,  255. 

BATH  WATERS.— Certain  hot  springs 
at  Bath,  m Somersetshire,  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  their  good  effect 
ill  rheumatism,  paralysis,  and  neu- 
ralgia, as  well  as  in  those  diseases 
which  come  on  from  a residence  in 
warm  climates.  They  are  taken  both 
internally  and  externally;  and  in  the 
latter  mode,  they  are  used  by  many 
persons  at  a time,  and  for  hours  to- 
gether, so  that  the  mind  is  amused 
during  the  process.  The  following 
are  the  solid  contents  in  a pint  of 
water : — 

Muriate  of  magnesia  . 1 '6 

Muriate  of  lime  . . . 1‘2 

Sulphate  of  lime  . . . 9 ‘5 

Sulphate  of  soda . . . Oi) 

Silex 0-2 

Oxide  of  iron.  . . . 0’01986 

Loss O'SSOIS 


Saline  matter  ....  14  grs. 

Carbonic  acid  1-2  cubic  inches. 
BATl'ER-PUDDING,  for  chUdrea, 
293. 
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BATTLEY’S  Sedative  liquor  of  opium. 
— A well-known  and  most  valuable 
preparation  of  opium,  tUe  process 
for  making  which  is  kept  secret. 
It  is  one-tliird  stronger  than  lauda- 
num, and  appears  to  have  a greater 
sedative  effect  with  less  stimulation 
of  the  nervous  system. 

BERIBERI. — A disease  peculiar  to 
the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon,  cha- 
raeterised,  according  to  l)r.  JIason 
Good,  by  “ spasmodic  rigidity  of 
the  lower  limbs,  impeding  locomo- 
tion, often  shooting  to  the  chest, 
and  obstructing  the  respiration  and 
the  voice,  trembling  of  the  extremi- 
ties, painful  stupors,  and  generS.1 
. cedematous  swelling.”  The  adminis- 
tration of  merciu-y  seems  to  be  the 
most  beneficial  in  treating  this  com- 
plaint. 

BED,  Guarding  of  the,  in  labour,  498. 

BED-CHAIR. — Various  plans  are  em- 
ployed for  supporting  invalids  in  bed 
in  the  sitting  position,  and  a chair  is 
made  for  the  purpose  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  lowered  or  raised  to 
any  angle.  AVlien  such  a contrivance 
is  not  at  hand,  nothing  answers  bet- 
ter than  one  or  two  ordinary  chairs 
turned  upside  down,  and  their  backs 
placed  against  the  patient,  of  course 
guarding  them  with  pillows. 

BED-ROOJI,  Ventilation  of  the,  8. 

BEDS  AXD  BED-ROOMS  of  children, 
296. 

BED-SORE. — An  ulcer  which  occurs 
in  consequence  of  long-continued 
pressure  of  the  projecting  points  of 
the  body  upon  the  bed.  It  is  chiefly 
met  with  in  emaciated  subjects  who 
are  in  the  last  stage  of  exhausting 
diseases,  such  as  typhus  fever,  con- 
sumption, &c.,  in  which  the  pomts 
of  bone  are  not  only  unnaturally 
sharp  from  the  removal  of  the  fat 
whicji  covers  them,  but  the  vital 
powers  are  also  at  so  low  an  ebb, 
that  they  do  not  resist  the  tendency 
to  destruction,  which  in  a state  of 
health  they  would  be  able  to  svith- 
Btand  with  comparative  case.  Some- 
times bed-sores  make  their  first 
appearance  as  a brown  or  whitish- 
Mown  dry  slough,  with  a defined 
Mgo,  surrounded  by  a slight  blush 


of  inflammation ; but  generally  there 
is  more  or  less  redness  and  soreness 
of  the  skin  for  some  days  before  an 
actual  sloughing  or  mortification  o'f 
its  substance  takes  place.  If  not 
carefully  dressed  and  attended  to, 
these  sores  are  very  painful,  and 
often  discharge  so  much  as  to  reduce 
the  already  exhausted  powers  to  a 
state  from  which  there  is  no  rallying. 
Indeed,  there  are  numberless  in- 
stances of  fever,  in  which  the  fatal 
result  is  owing  to  the  additional 
drain  produced  by  the  discharge 
from  these  sores,  so  that  nurses 
should  be  very  careful  to  attend  to 
the  first  indications  which  they 
present.  The  treatment  of  bed-sores 
is  partly  preventive  and  partly  cura- 
tive, the  former  being  the  most 
simple  and  effectual.  It  consists  in 
a careful  bathing  of  the  skin,  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  at  all  inflamed,  ' 
with  hot  brandy-and-water,  or  with 
a pint  of  hot  water  in  which  a 
tea-spoonful  of  tincture  of  arnica 
has  been  mixed.  After  this  has  been 
done  for  a few  minutes,  the  part 
should  be  well  dried,  and  then  dusted 
witli  fine  starch  powder,  or  violet 
powder,  or  fuUer’s  earth ; or,  if  it 
appears  highly  probable  that,  in  spite 
of  every  precaution,  a sore  will  make 
its  appearance,  it  is  better  at  once 
to  have  recourse  to  a water  pillow 
or  bed,  using  one  or  other  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  These 
are  much  more  effectual  than  the 
air-cushions,  which  will  press  too 
much  on  some  part,  in  spite  of  every 
precaution ; while  in  the  case  of  the 
water-pillow,  the  pressure  is  perfectly 
uniform,  and  the  points,  however 
sharp,  receive  no  more  than  the 
hollows  of  the  body.  Mr.  Hooper’s 
water-pillow  or  bed  is  by  far  the 
most  efficient  for  this  purpose 
(see  Bed,  water).  But,  supposing  the 
sore  to  be  actually  produced,  it  must 
be  considered  as  an  ulcer  and  treated 
as  such,  according  to  its  state  (see 
Ulcers,  892),  only  taking  care  to 
remove  the  pressure  which  origi- 
nally caused  it,  by  the  use  of  the 
water-pillow  or  bed,  ns  already  de- 
scribed. If  an  ah'-pillow  is  em- 
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ployed  it  should  be  one  with  a hole 
in  it.  In  relieving  the  inflamma- 
tion and  tendency  to  superfloial 
inflammation  which  occurs  in  the 
early  stage  of  bed-sores,  collodion  is 
most  useful,  and  it  may  be  brushed 
on  by  any  one  with  a light  hand 
once  a day.  It  gives  some  little 
pain  for  a few  minutes  if  the  cuticle 
is  removed,  but  afterwards  the  re- 
lief is  more  than  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance this;  and  by  its  means  a 
superficial  ulceration  may  often  be 
at  once  healed,  which,  if  dressed  in 
any  other  way,  would  most  pro- 
bably have  ended  in  a deep  slough. 
See  Collodion. 

BED,  Water. — Dr.  Arnott  has  in- 
vented a most  ingenious  method  of 
entirely  relieving  any  partial  pres- 
sure, by  placing  the  patient  in  a 
trough  half  full  of  water,  but  pre- 
vented from  wetting  him  by  a loose 
lining  of  Indian  rubber,  which  is 
attached  all  round  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  trough.  The  objection  is,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  abstracts  heat  too 
rapidly;  and  in  the  second,  that  it 
condenses  the  perspiration,  so  as  to 
keep  the  clothes  constantly  damp. 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  PaU  Mall,  to  meet 
these  objections,  has  contrived  a 
water-bed,  which  is  capable  of  being 
placed  on  an  ordinary  mattrass,  after 
which  it  is  filled  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  about  four  inches,  when 
the  average  weight  of  the  body  will 
generally  be  supported  from  the  bed 
by  the  quantity  of  water  displaced. 
It  answers  the  purposes  most  effec- 
tually, and  is  a most  valuable  pro- 
tective agent  in  cases  of  serious 
fractures  of  the  pelvis,  &c.,  or  of 
severe  bed  sores,  especially  in  very 
old  people.  They  may  be  either 
purchased  or  hired. 

BEE,  Treatment  of  stings  from  the, 
400. 

BEE’S-WAX. — A good  apifiication  for 
ulcers  of  the  legs,  205. 

BEEF-TEA,  Method  of  making,  for 
invalids,  247  ; for  infants,  284. 

BEER. — See  MaU  Liquor. 

BELLADONNA,  Symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by,  170;  treatment  of  poison- 
ing by,  611;  plaster  of,  241. 


BELLY. — See  Abdomen. 

BENZOIC  ACID,  222,  232. 

BENZOIN,  Compound  tincture  ot, 
or  Friar’s  Balsam,  245. 

BEVERAGES,  suited  for  the  nursery, 
294  ; for  invalids,  249. 

BICARBONATE  OP  POTASS,  241. 

BICARBONATE  OF  SODA,  243. 

BILE,  Composition  and  use  of  the,  90. 

BILE,  Deficiency  of. — A symptom  of 
passive  congestion  of  the  liver,  or 
of  organic  disease  of  that  organ,  or 
of  obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts, 
99,  100,  101. 

BILE,  Excessive  secretion  of.  — A 
symptom  of  active  congestion  of  the 
liver,  99  ; or  of  bilious  diarrhma, 
53  ; or  of  English  cholera,  54. 

BILIARY  DUCTS,  Symptoms  of  con- 
gestion in,  101 ; treatment  of  con- 
gestion in,  444. 

BILIOUS  FEVER,  Symptoms  of,  28, 
29  ; treatment  of,  357,  358. 

BINDER. — The  towel  or  bandage 
pinned  or  tied  round  the  hips  after 
the  conclusion  of  labour,  499  (70- 

BISCUIT-POWDER,  as  a food  for 
infants,  284. 

BISMUTH. — A metal,  which  unites 
as  a base  with  oxygen  and  the 
various  acids. 

BISMUTH,  Trisnitrate  of,  22G. 

BITES,  Treatment  of,  399. 

BITTER-SWEET,  or  Woody-nigJU- 
shade.  Symptoms  of  poisoning  by, 
176 ; treatment  of  poisoning  by, 
511. 

BLACK  DROP. — A strong  prepara- 
tion of  opium,  two  or  three  times  as 
powerful  as  laudanum. 

BLADDER. — The  hollow  organ  which 
receives  and  retains  for  a time  the 
urine  ns  fast  as  it  is  secreted  by  the 
kidneys.  This  fluid  enters  it  through 
two  n.arrow  and  thin  tubes  (the  ure- 
ters), which  extend  from  each  kidney 
to  the  back  of  the  bladder,  the  coats 
of  which  they  enter  obliquely,  so 
that  when  it  is  distended  no  regur- 
gitation can  take  place ; and  for  this 
reason  a bladder  may  always  be 
distended  with  air,  ns  we  daily  see 
exemplified,  when  the  lower  opening 
or  the  outlet  is  tied.  This  is  called 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a gland  called  the  pros- 
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tate  ill  the  male  ; but  from  the  point 
where  the  bladder  ends  the  passage 
is  called  the  urethra  in  both  sexes. 
In  the  female  it  is  short  and  nearly 
straight,  while  in  the  male  it  is 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  with 
a considerable  curvd.  The  bladder 
is  partially  covered  with  peritoneum 
on  its  upper  and  back  surface,  and 
has  a strong  muscular  coat,  by  which 
it  empties  itself,  assisted  also  by  the 
abdominal  muscles.  It  is  lined  by 
mucous  memlbrane. 

BL^DEK,  Symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the,  56  ; treatment  of  inflam- 
mation of  the,  380;  treatment  of 
gravel  in  the,  447,  448 ; treatment 
ot  stone  in  the,  449 ; treatment  of 
bleeding  into  the,  450. 

BLAINS — See  hlchs. 

BLANC  MANGE  for  invalids,  247. 
BLEBS,  Symptoms  of,  66  ; treatment 
of,  312. 

bleeding.  Operations  for,  256,  257, 
258;  hemorrhage,  145;  treatment  of, 
334,  358,  478,  479. 

blindness,  or  loss  of  sight,  may 
OMur  from  almost  any  of  the  diseases 
ot  the  eye-ball,  162. 
BINSTER-PLASTER.  See  Plaster  of 
Cantharides^  241. 

blisters.  Methods  of  producing  and 
^essmg,  262 ; care  required  in  using 
lor  young  children,  269. 

^ Composition  of  the. — This 

nmd  IS  obtained  from  the  food  by  the 
processes  of  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion (see  the  articles  on  these  sub- 
jects), and  being  thus  supplied  with 
the  submances  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, it  becomes  necessary  to  in- 
vestigate its  e.xact  nature  at  the 
time  when  it  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  secretion— in  fact,  for  the 
whole  of  the  actions  going  on  in  the 
machine.  'Whilst  circulating  in  the 
*^0  seen,  under 
tl-an- 

t~i  colourless  fluid, 

certota  in  which  are 

certain  corpuscles,  some  of  which 

when  t’hu‘^bl“'T  But 

Si  frL  composed  is 

lo  r,m.rnV“  “>■  «»<1 
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and  serum.  The  former  of  these  is 
composed  of  a network  of  flbrine, 
in  the  meshes  of  which  the  coiqmscles 
of  both  kinds  are  involved,  whilst 
the  latter  is  the  liquor  sanguinis 
before  mentioned,  but  deprived  of 
Its  flbrine,  which  has  united  to  that 
in  the  clot.  Thus,  the  blood  in  the 
living  body,  and  the  same  fluid. out 
of  it,  are  somewhat  differently  ar- 
ranged, though  both  consisting  of 
the  same  ultimate  elements.  This 
will  be  seen  from  the  followhig  re- 
sults of  its  examination : 

(a)  Mood  in  the  living  body  is  com- 
posed of — 

Eibrine  Forming  with 

AJbumen  t water  the  liquor 
oalme  matters  j sanguinis. 

Red  corpuscles  ) Suspended  in  liquor 
Colourless  do.  y sangxiinis. 

Blood,  when  coagulated,  consists 

Flbrine  \ 

Red  and  white  >-Forming  the  clot 
corpuscles  J 

Albumen  1 Together  forming 

Saline  matters  J the  serum. 

(c)  The  proportion  of  solid  matter 
to  water  is  from  200  to  210  in  1000 

parts  made  up  as  follows  : 

Albumen,  about  .... 

Corpuscles  (red  and  white) 

Fibrine 

Chloride  of  sodium  and  potas 

sium 

Phosphate  of  soda  " . ’ . ' 

Phosphate  of  lime  . 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  . 

Sulphate  of  soda  . . 

Phosphate  of  iron  . 

Oxide  of  iron  . . 


'i 


70 

125 

2t 

‘a 


xj.  fjj,  204 

(<y  The  me  of  these  constituents  in 
the  animal  economy  is  of  great  im- 
portance because  upon  their  relative 
value  will  depend  the  quantity  of 
intended  to  replace 
+ • i'  albumen  is  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  Avhich  are  elaborated, 
during  the  nutritive  process,  many, 
or  in  fact  most,  of  the  substances 
necessary  to  existence,  and  amon"- 
the  rest  the  flbriuo  itself.  All  the 
2 Ji 
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albuminous  compounds  of  the  secre- 
tions, the  liorny  and  gelatinous 
matters  of  the  nails,  hair,  and  skin, 
the  solid  parts  of  the  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  and  the  greater  parts  of 
tile  tendons  and  ligaments,  are  com- 
posed of  this  useful  element.  The 
red  corpuscles  appear  to  be  more 
connected  with  respiration  than  with 
nutrition  ; and  they  are  chiefly  use- 
ful in  stimulatiug  the  muscular  and 
nervous  systems  to  a due  perform- 
auce  of  their  functions.  The  fibrine 
is  the  material  which  is  the  most 
completely  prepared  for  organi2a- 
tion,  and  which  supplies  what  is 
requisite  for  the  formation  of  the 
masoulur  and  other  fibrous  tissues. 
It  differs  but  very  slightly  from 
albumen  in  chemical  composition, 
and  it  is  said  by  many  chemists  that 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  by  analysis ; but  in 
physical  character  there  is  the  pe- 
culiar addition  to  fibrine  of  its  ten- 
dency to  coagulate  as  soon  as  it 
is  removed  from  the  body,  while 
albumen  requires  a temperature  of 
150  degrees  to  effect  the  same  change. 
This  new  feature  appears  to  be  owing 
to  some  vital  addition,  with  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted, and  which  our  senses  and 
chemical  tests  have  no  power  to 
grasp.  The  proof  of  this  is  not 
complete ; but  when  we  find  tliis 
power  lost  in  cases  of  death  by 
lightning,  or  any  active  poison,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is 
in  consequence  of  the  effect  upon 
the  vitality  of  the  fiuid.  AVith  re- 
gard to  the  saline  matters,  their  use 
seems  to  bo  in  part  to  prevent  the 
decomposition  which  would  other- 
wise take  place,  and  in  part  also  to 
supply  the  mineral  materials  requi- 
site for  the  building  up  and  repair  of 
the  several  tissues  and  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  secretions. 

BLOOD,  Circulation  of  the. — The 
nutritive  fluid  when  formed  is  carried 
into  the  various  parts  of  the  system 
by  the  organs  of  circulation.  This 
movement  answers  various  purposes, 
the  chief  of  which  is  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  nourishment  to  all  the 


tissues,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  live,  and  in  some  cases  to  pour 
out  their  proper  secretions.  The 
former  of  these  functions  is  called 
nutrition ; and  in  its  exercise  differ- 
ent materials  are  dra\vn  from  the 
blood,  according  to  the  tissues  to 
be  repaired.  Thus,  the  nutrition 
of  muscle  requires  fibrine ; that  of 
the  nerves  requires  fatty  matter, 
together  with  iihosphorus  and  albu- 
men ; while  the  bones  demand  gela- 
tine and  earthy  salts,  the  former 
being,  Uke  fibrine,  very  similar  to 
albumen.  Among  the  secretions 
the  same  remark  applies — thus,  the 
bile  removes  the  fatty  matter,  and 
other  elements  peculiar  to  it;  the 
urine  takes  off  urea  and  some  saline 
matters ; and  the  milk,  when  such 
a secretion  exists,  separates  albu- 
men, sugar,  and  fat.  In  this  way, 
the  various  portions  of  the  blood, 
when  returning  from  the  organs  to 
wliich  they  have  ministered,  liave 
undergone  very  different  changes  by 
these  nutritive  and  secreting  pro- 
cesses, according  to  the  nature  of 
each  organ  supplied;  aud  if  the 
same  portion  of  the  circulating  fluid 
were  constantly  transmitted  to  each 
organ  and  returned  from  it,  it  wouid 
be  wholly  unfitted  for  its  office ; but, 
by  the  geueral  mixture  in  one  com- 
mon centre  (the  heart  and  lungs), 
this  change  is  prevented,  and  the 
whole  mass  is  preserved  in  its 
regular  and  healthy  condition,  some 
organs  serving  to  remove  certain 
noxious  matters,  while  others  supply 
what  is  wanted;  but  each  acting 
upon  a certain  portion  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  serve  for  the  whole 
mass.  Such  is  the  primary  object 
of  the  circuiation — namely,  to  carry 
to  every  part  the  blood  in  a pure 
state,  and  return  it  again  to  a central 
organ  ; and  being  also  mainly  useful 
in  mixing  the  whole  into  a properly 
prepared  aud  average  proportion  of 
materials.  It  is  carried  out  by  the 
arteries  and  returned  by  the  veins, 
and  these  consist  of  two  distinct 
sets.  See  Arteries  and  Veins. 

BLOOD,  Depuration  of  the. — In  this 
process,  the  liver  and  kiduoys,  as 
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well  as  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
membranes  generally,  take  an  active 
part ; but  the  chief  organs  employed 
are  the  lungs.  In  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  body,  it  has 
changed  its  colour  and  composition, 
being  converted  from  arterial  into 
veuous  blood,  and  having  absorbed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbon,  ob- 
tained during  the  decomposition  of 
the  tissues.  To  extricate  this  is  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  respiratory 
process ; another  being  to  maintain 
the  proper  temperatm-e  of  the  body, 
especially  when  in  a state  of  rest. 
It  is  known  that  every  muscular 
action  developes  heat  in  the  muscle 
contracting ; and  it  is  believed  that 
in  every  change  of  tissue  the  same 
effect  is  produced,  though  in  a less 
degree ; but  this  is  not  sufficient  at  all 
times,  and  if  it  were  not  for  respi- 
ration the  body  would  frequently 
sink  below  the  temperature  at  which 
it  can  maintain  its  vitality.  But 
the  fimction  of  respiration  has  for 
its  object,  not  merely  to  extricate 
the  carbonic  acid  which  is  generated 
in  the  system,  but  llkeu-ise  to  intro- 
duce the  oxygen  which  is  required  by 
that  acid ; the  proportion  of  oxygen 
in  the  tissues,  and  in  the  combus- 
tible materials  of  the  blood,  not  being 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Hence 
it  is  not  enough  that  the  carbonic 
acid  should  be  removed,  for  this 
may  be  effected  in  an  atmosphere 
deprived  of  oxygen  ; but  the  latter 
gas  must  be  offered  in  a condition 
lit  for  absorption ; and  thus  not  only 
is  carbonic  acid  given  out  and 
oxygen  taken  in,  but  the  two  actions 
arc  effected  by  the  very  same  pro- 
cess, and  at  the  same  time  heat  is 
generated  by  the  union  of  the 
carbon  given  off  with  the  free 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
organs  by  which  this  is  effected 
consist  of  a mass  of  cells,  compos- 
ing the  lungs,  on  the  thin  walls  of 
which  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the 
air  in  a state  of  such  minute  divi- 
sion as  to  present  a very  extended 
surface,  witli  a thin  membrane  only 
intervening. 

BLOOD,  Extravasation  of,  120;  symp- 


toms of  chronic  diseases  of  the,  131 
ei.  seq.\ as  plethora,  131 ; anoemia  and 
chlorosis,  132 ; cachexia  and  scro- 
fula, 133 ; treatment  of  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the,  as  plethora  in  the  adult, 
467  ; anoemia,  ih. ; chlorosis,  468 ; 
cachexia,  469  ; scrofula,  470,  471, 
472  ; treatment  of  chronic  disease' of 
the,  in  the  infant,  322,  328. 
BLOOD-VESSELS,  Chronic  diseases 
of  the,  141,  124,  143 ; treatment  of, 
473,  474,  475,  476. 

BLOOD,Determination  of,  to  the  head, 
118. 

BLOOD  - LETTING.  — See  Bkeding, 
256,257,  258. 

BLOWS. — See  Contused  Wounds,  397. 
BLUE  DISEASE  arises  from  a mal- 
formation of  the  heart  at  birth, 
277,  278. 

BLUE  PILL. — Pill  of  mercury,  241. 
BLUE  VITKIOL,  231;  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by,  174 ; treatment  of 
poisoning  by,  509. 

BODY  LICE,  Destruction  of,  487. 
BOILS,  Nature  of,  70 ; treatment  of, 
388. 

BOLUS.— A large  piU. 

BONE,  Structure  and  composition  of, 
92  ; covering  of,  or  periostemn,  ib. ; 
development  of  ib.-,  of  the  teeth,  93. 
BONE,  Symptoms  of  inflammation  and 
congestion  of,  93  ; of  abscess  of,  94  ; 
of  caries  of,  ib. ; of  necrosis  of,  ib. ; 
of  exfoliation  of,  ib.,-  of  fractures  of, 
ib.;  of  anchylosis  of,  ib. 

BONE,  Treatment  of  inflammation  of, 
429  ; of  abscesses  of,  430;  of  caries 
of,  ib.,-  of  necrosis  of,  ib.-,  of  frac- 
tures of,  431,  440. 

BONES  of  the  body.— See  Skeleton. 
BORAX. — A compound  of  boracio 
acid  and  soda,  226. 

BOUGIE. — A solid  instrument  of  wax, 
composition,  or  metal,  used  to  dilate 
themethra,  when  affected  with  stric- 
ture. 

BOURNEMOUTH. — A small  village 
on  the  coast  of  Hampshire  well 
sheltered  from  cold  winds,  and 
tolerably  well  fitted  for  the  winter 
residence  of  invalids. 

BOWELS. — The  intestines.  SeeAit- 
mentary  Canal. 

BOWELS,  Symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the,  sea  Enteritis,  84;  also,  of  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  tlie,  see  Diar- 
rhcsa  and  Dusentery,  S2  ; treatment 
of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the,  376;  also,  Enteritis,  412 ; 
in  the  infant  and  young  child,  305. 

BOWELS,  Confined,  see  Constipation; 
relaxed,  see  Diarrhma. 

BOWELS,  Chronic  disorders  of  the, 
485  ; from  excess  of  bile,  ib. ; with 
want  of  tone,  ib. 

BRAIN  {.Cerebrum). — The  largo  mass 
of  nervous  matter  which  occupies 
the  skull,  113. 

BRAIN,  Ifunctions  of  the,  114;  symp- 
toms of  the  inflammatoxy  and  con- 
gestive diseases  of  the  — as  sliglit 
disorders  of,  IIG ; fainting  from  de- 
ficient blood  in  the  head,  ib. ; de- 
lirium tremens,  117 ; determination 
of  blood  to  the,  118  ; concussion  of, 
ib.\  apoplexy,  118,  119;  extrava- 
sation of  blood  in,  120  ; phrenitis, 
or  acute  inflammation  of,  ib.\  chronic 
iutiammatiou  of,  ib. ; atrophy  of,  ib. ; 
hypertrophy  of,  ib. ; wliite  or  yellow 
softening  of,  ib. ; red  softening,  ib. ; 
hydrocephalus,  121,  124. 

BRAIN,  Effects  of  inflammation  on  the 
— as  paralysis,  124,  125  ; lead  palsy, 
125 ; shaking  palsy,  ib.\  various  kuids 
of  headache,  125,  126,  127;  tubercles 
in  the,  138. 

BRAIN,  Treatment  of  the  diseases 
incidental  to  the — as  irritation  in 
childhood,  319  ; passive  congestion 
in,  320  ; hydrocephalus,  320,  321; 
congestion  of,  in  the  adult,  456 ; 
fainting  from  defective  circulation, 
457;  delirium  tremens,  ib. ; deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  458  ; 
concussion,  459  ; compression,  459, 
460  ; xvith  ijaralysis,  460  ; acute  in- 
flammation of,  461  ; chronic  inflam- 
mation of,  462,  464. 

BRAIN,  Structure  of  the  membranes 
of  the,  114 ; inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the,  121. 

BRANKS.  — The  Scotch  namo  for 
mumps,  107. 

BRANDY. — A spirit  which  was  ori- 
ginally prepared  by  distilling  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape ; and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  process  is 
still  carried  on  to  some  extent.  A 
large  portion,  however,  of  that  sold 
In  this  country  is  confessedly  of 


British  manufacture,  aud  is  distilled 
from  malt  spirit,  after  which  it  is 
flavoured  with  some  of  the  ethereal 
compounds  which, are  now  so  exten- 
sively used  for  the  purpose.  Bale 
brandy  is  the  purest  liquid,  the  dark 
colour  being  given  by  the  addition 
of  burnt  sugar. 

BRANDY,  French  or  Cognac. — An 
admirable  stimulus  when  properly 
applied,  and  not  abused  by  constant 
drinking. 

BRAN. — The  outside  coarse  skin  of 
the  grain  of  wheat,  removed  after 
grinding  by  tlxe  dressing-machine. 
Used  to  make  bran  poultices,  and  to 
boil  to  make  washes  for  the  skin.  In 
bread  it  is  useful  in  relieving  con- 
stipation. 

BRAN  rOULTICE,  263. 

BREAD,  Baker’s. — A great  variety  of 
articles  are  sold  by  bakers  as  bread, 
which  may  be  enumerated  as — 1st, 
best  wkeaten  bread;  2nd,  household 
bread;  3rd,  broion bread ; ith,  fancy 
bread;  5th,  uifennented  bread;  6th, 
plain  biscuits;  7th,  fancy  biscuits. 
The  materials  of  wliich  these  breads 
are  composed  consist  of  flour,  toge- 
ther with  other  substances,  as  water, 
salt,  milk,  butter,  sugar,  &c. ; and, 
in  addition,  one  or  other  of  two 
substances,  in  order  to  develop  car- 
bonic acid  gas  within  the  bread,  and 
thus  produce  a degree  of  sponginess 
or  lightness,  which  is  not  only  agree- 
able to  the  palate,  but  also  aids  the 
digestion  within  the  stomach,  by 
admitting  the  gastric  juice  aud  other 
solvents,  as  the  saliva,  &o.,  to  the 
Ulterior  of  the  bread.  These  consist 
of — 1st,  yeast,  either  common,  Ger- 
man, or  patent ; and,  2nd,  the  use 
of  carbonate  qf  ammonia,  or  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  tartaric  acid,  or 
carbonate  of  soda  aud  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  last  mixture  is  most 
commonly  used — the  acid,  seizing  on 
the  soda,  gives  off  carbonic  acid  gas, 
aud  the  new  combination  remains 
^iu  the  bread  in  the  form  of  common 
salt.  This  last  is  an  ingredient  in 
all  bread ; and,  therefore,  it  is  sup- 
posed, that.if  two  articles  are  em- 
ployed which  leave  nothing  behind 
but  salt  aud  carbonic  acid,  there  can 
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be  110  harm  done;  ivliilst,  at  tlie 
same  time,  n considerable  saving  is 
effected  by  avoiding  the  fermenta- 
tion of  tlie  bread,  and  consequent 
conversion  of  part  of  it  into  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  alcoliol.  Sometimes 
a baker  offers  “unfermented  bread” 
to  bis  customers,  aud  in  such  a case 
it  is  well  to  know  that  nothing  can 
be  gained  by  it  in  point  of  digesti- 
bility, because  it  is  well  known  that 
tlie  use  of  yeast  is  quite  free  from  all 
objection  on  the  score  of  health, 
and  that  the  only  reason  for  employ- 
ing the  soda  and  acid  is,  that  they 
are  always  available,  and  that  a 
greater  weight  of  bread  may  be  pro- 
duced by  their  aid  than  with  that  of 
barm  ; but  as  the  cost  of  the  former 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the 
latter,  in  point  of  economy  there  is 
really  no  gain,  and  in  point  of 
trouble,  the  advantage  is  slightly  in 
favour  of  the  yeast. 

BREAD,  Home-made.  — The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  the 
flour,  and  decide  upon  the  kind 
which  is  to  be  used.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  undressed 
wheat-flour  is  most  suited  to  the 
stomach  of  man,  and  will  support 
him  better,  under  all  circumstances, 
than  any  other  kind.  It  is  also 
more  nourishing;  and  for  children, 
particularly,  is  better  suited,  because 
it  contains  in  the  bran  a larger  pro- 
portion of  the  bone-making  elements. 
These  facts  arc  now  so  clearly  esta- 
blished upon  scientillc  principles, 
that  they  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged. But  when  the  stomach  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  fine  bread, 
it  will  not  bear  the  irritation  of  the 
bran,  and  in  such  a case  liner  flour' 
must  be  chosen ; that  called  “firsts” 
need  never  be  fi.ved  upon,  ns  the 
“ seconds  ” will  agree  with  any 
stomach.  'Where  economy  is  much 
studied,  Indian-meal  may  be  mixed 
with  wheat-flour  with  advantage,  as 
it  is  very  nearly  as  nourishing,  and 
costs  very  njuch  less  money.  Rice 
and  potatoes  mixed  with  flour  make 
an  equal  Imlk  and  weight  of  bread  at 
a less  price,  but  though  they  satisfy 
tlie  appetite  as  wcU  as  wheat-ttoiu'. 


they  do  not  supply  the  wants  of  the 
system  ; and  the  labouring  man  who 
expects  to  be  able  to  work  upon 
bread  made  with  them  as  well  as 
upon  good  wheaten  bread  will  be 
greatly  disappointed.  Nevertheless, 
for  a family  of  children,  a shilling’s 
worth  of  bread  made  in  this  way 
will  go  farther  than  an  equal  value 
of  wheaten  bread  ; though  if  these 
same  children  were  fed  upon  equal 
weights  of  the  two  for  equal  consecu- 
tive periods,  the  difference  would  be 
very  manifestly  in  favour  of  the 
pure  wheat.  Boiled  rice  and  pota- 
toes contain  plenty  of  nourishment 
of  one  kind — namely,  starch;  but 
they  have  scarcely  a vestige  of  those 
nitrogenised  principles  which  go  to 
build  up  the  muscles  and  bones. 
But  for  those  families  where  meat, 
or  bacon,  or  mUk,  or  any  kind  of 
animal  food,  is  used  in  any  quantity, 
potatoes  and  rice  may  be  mixed 
with  wheat-flour  to  a certain  extent 
without  injury ; inasmuch  as  these 
animal  foods  contain  nit  rogen  enough 
for  the  demands  of  the  system.  The 
housekeeper  will  therefore  remember 
— 1st,  that  for  hard  work  there  is  no 
bread  like  wheaten  bread  ; 2nd,  that 
children  do  better  with  a liberal 
supply  of  bread  made  of  wheat  and 
rice,  or  wheat  and  potatoes,  than 
with  a scanty  quantity  of  wheaten 
bread  ; 3rd,  that  when  plenty  of 
animal  food  is  to  be  had,  these  last- 
mentioned  breads,  or  that  made  of 
the  seconds,  wheat-flour,  and  Indian- 
meal,  is  quite  nourishing  enough  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  and  consider- 
ably cheaper  in  price.  The  method 
of  moJctiig  wlieciten~hi"ea.d  in  quanti- 
ties adapted  to  ordinary  families  is 
as  follows  Take  two  pecks  of  flour, 
put  it  in  a deep  pan  or  trough,  and 
make  a deep  hole  in  the  middle,  then 
take  halt  a pint  of  good  fresh  yeast, 
mix  it  well  up  in  half  a pint  of  warm 
water,  and  pour  it  into  the  hole 
made  in  the  flour.  Next,  take  a 
spoon  and  work  it  round  the  outsido 
of  this  central  pool  of  water,  so  as 
to  bring  into  it  by  degrees  enough 
of  the  flour  to  moke  a thin  paste  or 
batter,  which  should  be  well  mixed 
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up  without  breaking  down  more 
than  enough  of  the  surrounding 
flour.  Lastly,  take  a liandful  of 
flour  and  scatter  over  the  top  of  this, 
upon  which  a thick  cloth  is  to  be 
laid,  the  flour  preventing  its  sticking 
to  the  paste.  The  whole  must  now 
be  put  by  to  rise,  either  near  the 
fire  if  in  cold  weather,  or  at  a dis- 
tance if  in  the  summer.  Wlien  the 
batter  has  risen  enough  to  crack  the 
layer  of  flour  scattered  over  it,  the 
“sponge”  is  sufficiently  risen,  and 
it  may  be  formed  into  dough,  thus: — 
Begin  round  the  central  liole  as  be- 
fore, but  using  the  hand  instead  of 
a spoon,  and  working  the  flour  in  to 
the  batter,  at  the  same  time  adding 
more  lukewarm  water,  until  it  is 
sufficiently  moist,  or,  for  some  kinds 
of  bread,  milk  instead.  A quarter 
of  a pound  of  salt  is  to  be  incor- 
porated, either  in  the  kneading  or 
by  dissolving  in  the  water.  When 
all  • is  mixed  together,  tlie  dough 
still  requires  to  be  well  kneaded,  in 
order  to  mix  the  fermented  batter 
witli  the  rest  of  the  flour,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  lumps  of  the  latter,  which 
would  otherwise  remain  unmixed 
with  water.  The  dough  must,  there- 
fore, be  well  worked  -with  the  fists 
and  heels  of  the  hands,  rolling  it 
over  and  pressing  it  out,  then  folding 
it  up  and  pressing  it  out  again,  until 
it  is  completely  mixed  and  formed 
Into  a stiff  yet  tough  dough.  Tlie 
bakers  often  use  their  naked  feet  for 
this  operation,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  feet  should  be  more  uncleanly 
than  hands;  but  it  is  not  desirable 
to  imitate  this  operation  in  our  own 
kitcliens.  When  the  dough  is  tlius 
made  up,  it  is  rolled  into  a lump, 
and  put  into  the  trough  again,  well 
floured  on  the  surface  to  keep  it 
from  stlclcing;  and  there  it  sliould 
remain  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
when  it  may  be  divided  into  por- 
tions suited  to  the  size  of  the  in- 
tended loaves. 

BREAD,  Digestive. — Under  this  name 
various  kinds  of  bread  are  sold ; but 
it  is  generally  meant  to  be  supposed 
that  the  bread  so  called  is  made 
without  yeast,  by  the  use  of  soda 


and  acid,  as  mentioned  under  the 
liead  of  ndker's  Dread. 

BREAD,  Gluten. — This  is  made  of 
semola  or  of  flour,  and  gluten.  It 
is  used  in  didbetea.  See  Treatment 
of  Diabetes,  452. 

BREAD- AND-MILK.— Not  suited  for 
babies  till  fifteen  months  old,  284; 
for  older  children,  291. 

BREAD-POULTICE,  263. 

BREAD-PUDDING  for  children,  284.  j 

BRE  AKFAST  HOURfor  children,2  9 0. 

BREAKFAST  DISHES  for  Cliildren, 
291. 

BREAST  (Mamma). — The  breasts  are 
glands  intended  to  provide  nourish- 
ment for  the  new-born  child.  They 
are  met  with  in  both  sexes,  but  in 
the  male  are  only  rudimentary.  In 
the  centre  of  each  is  a small  pro- 
minence of  the  integument  called  the 
nipple  (mamilla),  which  is  surrounded  ; 
by  an  areola,  which  in  the  female 
before  impregnation,  is  of  a delicate 
pink  colour,  but  afterwards  becomes 
brown,  and  enlarges  greatly  in  size 
(see  Pregnancy,  signs  of).  In  struc- 
ture, the  breast  is  a conglomerate 
gland,  consisting  of  various  lobes 
and  lobules,  which  give  off  small 
mUk- ducts,  and  these  coalesce  until 
they  form  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five,  which  open  at  the  extremity  of 
the  nipple.  j 

BREAST,  Abscess  of  the,  604 ; treat-  | 
ment  of  the,  ib. ; management  of 
the,  after  labour,  602,  503,  504.  j 

BREAST,  Swelling  of,  in  infants,  279.  i 

BREATH,  Shortness  of. — A symp- 
tom occurring  in  pneumonia,  76 ; 
pleurisy,  79;  bronchitis,  48;  phthi- 
sis, 136;  broken  ribs,  440  ; dropsy  of 
the  chest,  80 ; abdomen,  83 ; and 
in  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  100. 

BREATHING,  Rapid. — A symptom 
occurring  in  pneumonia,  76  ; pleu- 
risy, 79  ; broncliitis,  48  ; plitliisis, 

135  ; croup',  51  ; hooping-cougli,  49  ; 
and  in  all  fevers,  23  et  seq. 

BREATHING,  Painful.— A symptom 
of  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  76;  of  the  pleura,  79  ; or 
of  a broken  rib,  440  ; or  of  pleuro- 
dynia, 81  (par.  243). 

BRIGHT’S  DISEASE,  Symptoms  of, 

203  ; treatment  of,  447. 
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BEIGHTON,  the  well-kno^vn  water- 
ing place,  is  remarkable  for  its  dry 
and  bracing  air ; but  it  is  not  fit  for 
consumptive  and  delicate  invalids 
in  the  early  spring.  See  Clhnate. 

BKOCOLI. — A very  nutritious  and 
digestible  variety  of  the  cabbage 
tribe  when  well  boiled. 

BROKEN  BONES,  Treatment  of.  See 
Fractures,  431,  440. 

BRONCHITIS,  Acute,  Symptoms  of, 
48 ; treatment  of,  373. 

BRONCHITIS,  Chronic,  Symptoms 
of,  48,  49;  treatment  of,  373,  374. 

BRONCHITIS,  Spasmodic,  Symptoms 
of,  49;  treatment  of,  374,  375. 

BRONCHITIS,  Senile,  Symptoms  of, 
49  ; treatment  of,  49,  375. 

BRONCHITIS,  Infantile  Acute,  Treat- 
ment of,  303. 

BRONCHITIS,  Infantile  Chronic,  303. 

BRONCHOCELE,  Symptoms  of,  109; 
causes  of,  ib. ; treatment  of,  454, 
(par.  1381). 

BRUNSWICK  GREEN,  Symptoms  of 
poisoning  by,  274;  Treatment  of 
poisoning  by,  508. 

BR003I. — A popular  and  efficient  di- 
uretic. It  is  used  in  the  shape  of  an 
Infusion  (broom  tea),  which  is  made 
by  pouring  a pint  of  boUing  water 
over  a handful  of  the  green  tops, 
and  letting  it  stand  till  cold.  This 
quantity  shoidd  be  taken  during  the 
day  at  three  or  four  doses,  and  the 
addition  to  it  of  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  increases 
its  efficacy. 

BROOM,  Compound  decoction  of,  232. 

BROTH. — A weak  decoction,  made 
from  mutton,  veal,  or  chicken,  by 
boiling  them  slowly  in  water  for 
some  hours.  After  letting  it  stand, 
the  fat  is  skimmed  off,  and  then  the 
herbs  or  flavouring  required  may 
be  added,  and  it  is  warmed  up  for 
use.  It  is  well  suited  for  the  diet  in 
convalescence  from  acute  diseases, 
being  less  rich  than  beef-tea  or  soups. 

BROW-AGUE,  or  Brow-ache,  Symp- 
toms of,  127  ; Treatment  of,  4G4. 

BRUISES,  Treatment  of.  Sec  Con- 
Utsed  Wounds,  897. 

BUEBS,  Treatment  of,  812. 

BUBO.  An  inflammatory  swelling  of 
an  absorbent  gland  in  the  arm-pit  or 
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groin,  symptoms  of,  110  ; treatment 
of,  455. 

BUCKTHORN,  Syrup  of.— A popular 
aperient,  seldom  however  sold  in  a 
genuine  state. 

BUCHU. — A foreign  medicinal  herb, 
226;  infusion  of,  234. 

BUGS,  Mode  of  destroying,  487. 

BULLiE  (Blebs  or  Blains),  Symptoms 
of,  66. 

BUNION,  Treatment  of,  391. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH.— A resinous 
substance,  which  is  used  for  spread- 
ing on  leather  by  means  of  a heated 
spatula  or  knife,  and  forms  a popular 
application  to  the  chest  in  coughs. 

BURNS,  Treatment  of,  400,  403. 

BURSiE.  — Small  synovial  bags  (see 
page  77),  the  chief  of  which  are 
situated  on  the  knee-cap,  on  the 
point  of  the  elbow,  and  on  the  ball 
of  the  great  toe,  where  they  give  rise 
to  painful  swellings  when  enlarged. 

BURSiE,  Inflamed. — When  the  bursa 
on  the  knee  is  inflamed,  it  gives  rise 
to  a considerable  swelling  called 
“ housemaid’s  knee,”  which  may  be 
relieved  by  leeching  and  cold  lotions, 
or  by  blistering,  ot  by  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  remedies  prescribed 
at  page  413.  Tlie  similar  enlarge- 
ment on  the  point  of  the  elbow  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  When 
it  occurs  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe, 
it  is  called  a “bunion,”  which  see. 

BUTTER. — The  oily  part  of  milk, 
which  is  contained  in  its  cream,  in 
which  condition  it  is  confined  in 
little  globular  cells,  and  these  being 
broken  in  churning  the  oil  escapes, 
and  the  various  particles  coalesce  to 
form  the  butter.  It  is  a very  whole- 
some article  of  diet  when  mixed 
in  due  proportions  with  less  rich 
materials. 

BUTTER,  Melted.  — Cold  butter 
melted  in  water  or  milk,  with  the 
addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
flour.  It  is  partially  converted  into 
an  emulsion. 

BUTTER-MILK. — The  serum  which 
remains  after  the  butter  is  removed 
from  the  cream.  In  most  dairies  it 
is  sour,  because  the  cream  is  kept 
for  some  days  before  it  is  churned ; 
but  in  the  Devonsliiro  method  of 
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butter-making  it  is  sweet  anil  agree- 
able to  any  palate.  Butter-milk  is 
sometimes  given  in  fevers  and  acute 
diseases  as  a cooling  drink,  but  is 
not  equal  to  whey. 

BUXTON. — An  inland  wattring-place 
situated  in  Derbyshire,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  springs,  whieU  some- 
what resemble  those  of  Bath.  See 
Climate. 

CABBAGE. — A common  vegetable 
containing  a large  proportion  of 
nitrogen,  and  very  nourishing  to  a 
strong  stomach,  but  scarcely  suited 
to  a weak  one. 

CACHEXIA,  Symptoms  of,  133; 
causes  of,  il>.\  treatment  of,  4G9. 

C..ECUM. — ^The  commencement  of  the 
large  intestine.  See  Almentary 
Canal. 

CiESAllIiVN  OrERATION.  — The 
removal  of  a child  from  the  womb 
by  cutting  through  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen  into  its  cavity.  So  named, 
because  Julius  Cassar  is  said  to  have 
been  thus  bom. 

CAFFEINE. — The  active  principle  of 
coffee,  upon  which  it  depends  for 
its  invigorating  effect.  See  Coffee. 

CAIiAJIINE. — A.  native  carbonate  of 
zinc,  226. 

CALAMINE,  Cerate  of,  228. 

CALCULUS.  — A hard  substance 
formed  in  the  liver  (see  Gall-stone), 
or  in  the  kidneys  (see  Gravel),  or  in 
the  bladder  (see  Stone),  or  in  the  sali- 
vary glands  (see  Salivary  Calculus). 

CALOMEL. — The  chloride  of  mercury, 
238. 

CALORIC  {Beat)  is  the  name  given 
by  chemists  to  the  agent  (whatever 
it  may  bo),  which  produces  the 
phenomena  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
which  also  receive  the  same  name. 
In  theory  it  is  supposed  to  be  a sub- 
tile fluid,  the  particles  of  which 
repel  one  another,  but  are  attracted 
by  all  other  substances.  It  is  im- 
ponderable, and  by  its  distribution 
in  various  proportions  among  the 
particles  of  matter,  gives  rise  to  the 
three  forms  known  as  gaseous,  liquid, 
and  solid.  Thus  water  (a  liquid),  by 
losing  caloric,  has  the  cohesion  of  its 
particles  so  much  increased  as  to 


become  ice  (a  solid),  while  by  adding 
caloric  they  again  become  liquid ; or 
by  adding  still  more,  their  cohesion 
is  destroyed,  and  they  expand  into 
a vapour  (the  gaseous  form).  Caloric 
may  be  free  or  combined.  In  the 
former  condition  it  gives  the  sensa- 
tion of  heat,  and  causes  other  bodies 
to  expand,  the  amount  of  it  con- 
tained being  called  its  “ tempera- 
ture.” And  as  certain  bodies  expand 
equally  ivith  the  degi-ee  of  their 
temperature,  instruments  are  con- 
trived, called  “thermometers,”  which 
by  the  expansion  of  mercury,  or 
spirit,  or  other  substance,  measure 
it  exactly.  In  the  latter  state,  or 
when  combined,  heat  is  not  so  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  as  when  solids 
during  liquifaction  imbibe  a quan- 
tity of  it  beyond  what  they  indicate 
when  in  contact  with  the  thermo- 
meter. The  same  is  the  case  with 
liquids  when  converted  into  the 
gaseous  forms  ; in  either  case  a por- 
tion of  the  caloric,  which  is  essential 
to  the  condition  of  the  new  product, 
ceases  to  be  apparent,  and  a sensa- 
tion of  cold  is  produced.  So,  again, 
when  the  density  of  bodies  is  in- 
creased, the  reverse  takes  place,  and 
heat  is  developed,  which  before  was 
“latent;”  and  thus  we  have  iron 
made  hot  by  hammering,  or  cold 
sulphuric  acid  and  cold  water  be- 
coming hot  when  united,  because 
they  occupy  less  space  than  the  sum 
of  the  two  when  separate.  The 
sources  of  caloric  are — 1st,  the  sun’s 
rays ; 2nd,  combustion ; 3rd,  per- 
cussion ; 4th,  -friction  ; 6th,  the 
chemical  mixture  of  different  sub- 
stances ; and  6 th,  electricity  or  gal- 
vanism. 

CALORIC,  Conduction  and  radiation 
of. — Free  caloric  has  a tendency  to 
establish  an  equilibrium,  so  that  any 
number  of  bodies  unequally  heated, 
when  exposed  to  air  of  the  same 
temperature,  gradually  arrive  at  an 
equality  in  tlie  amount  of  the  caloric 
they  contain.  Hence  we  feel  any 
substance  which  we  touch  to  bo 
either  hot  or  cold;  but  this  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  conducting 
power  of  the  material,  whicli,  if  it  is 
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comparatively  great,  gives  a more 
perceptible  sensation  of  either  than 
if  it  is  low.  Thus,  metal  is  a 
much  better  conductor  than  wood, 
and  feels  much  colder  to  the  toucli, 
although  it  really  is  of  the  same 
actual  temperature,  as  measured  by 
the  thermometer.  But  besides  this 
power  of  conduction,  there  is  also 
another,  by  which  bodies  give  off 
their  heat,  even  where  there  is  no  air 
(as  in  a vacuum),  and  this  is  called 
radiant  caloric.  This  property  is 
only  exercised  in  direct  lines,  and 
through  free  space,  being  reflected 
from  solid -or  liquid  substances,  or 
sometimes  absorbed  by  them,  in 
whicli  latter  case  their  temperature 
is  proportionately  increased.  The 
nature  of  the  surface  considerably 
influences  the  absorption  or  reflec- 
tion of  radiant  heat ; and  it  is  found 
that  a polished  metal  smTace  reflects 
nearly  aU  the  particles  which  fall 
upon  it,  while  a rough,  and  espe- 
cially a dark  one,  absorbs  in  the 
same  degree  All  these  several  facts 
are  of  importance  in  the  management 
of  our  dwellings  and  of  our  clothing, 
as  we  find  that  a partially  polished 
and  smooth  slate  roof  is  much  hotter 
than  one  covered  with  rough  tiles, 
or  with  thatch,  which,  though  they 
are  less  capable  of  reflection,  are 
worse  conductors,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  heat  the  interior  nearly  so  much. 

CALTJMBA,  or  Calumbo. — Astomachic 
bitter. 

CALUMBA,  Infusion  of,  235. 

GAMBOGE,  or  Gamboge. — A drastic 
aperient  gum.  It  is  scarcely  fit  for 
domestic  use  in  any  dose. 

CAMPHOK,  226;  liniments  of,  237  ; 
mixture  of,  239;  compound  tincture 
of,  245. 


CANCER. — A nxalignant  disease,  160; 
symptoms  of  hard,  160;  symptoms 
of  soft,  161;  symptoms  of  jelly-like, 
ib. ; of  the  eye,  163. 

CANCER. — Treatment  of,  487,  488. 
CANCRUM  ORIS,  Symptoms  of,  165; 
treatment  of,  335. 

aromatic 
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CANINE  TEETH.-See  Teeth. 


GANTHARIDES. — Spanish  or  blis- 
tering flies  {Igttce),  226. 

CANTHAREDES,  Plaster  of,  227;  dis- 
solved in  acetic  acid,  ib. ; cerate  of, 
228  ; tincture  of,  245. 

GANTHARIDES,  Symptoms  of  poi- 
soning by,  174;  treatment  of  poi- 
soning by,  610. 

CAOUTCHOUC. — See  India-rubber. 

CAPILLARY. — Hair-like.  The  word 
is  applied  in  anatomy  to  the  minute 
vessels  which  intervene  between  the 
arteries  and  veins.  See  OireulatUm. 

CAPILLARY  ATTRACTION.  — A 
phrase  invented  to  explain  a law  of 
nature,  which  causes. liquids  to  rise 
in  tubes  of  a certain  size  above  the 
level  which  they  would  otherwise 
attain.  Thus,  if  a glass  tube  of  the 
diameter  of  a half  or  tliird  of  a lino 
is  dipped  into  w.ater,  or  any  liquid 
which  has  a tendency  to  adhere  to 
its  material,  the  liquid  vdll  rise  very 
considerably  above  the  height  of  the 
surrounding  surface.  In  the  same 
way,  a piece  of  sugar  or  a sponge 
will  quickly  absorb  a quantity  of 
liquid  in  which  its  lower  surface 
only  is  placed. 

capsicum. — The  plant  from  which 
cayenne  pepper  is  made,  227. 

CARAM^AY  SEEDS,  227  ; oil  of,  ib. 

CARBON. — A substance  which  exists 
either  in  a solid  state,  as  diamond 
and  plumbago,  or  in  a more  impure 
form,  as  charcoal.  It  constitutes  a 
large  proportion  of  all  organic  sub- 
stances. It  unites  with  oxygen  to 
make  carbonic  acid  and  with  hydro- 
gen  to  form  carburetted  hydrogen,  &c. 

CARBONATE  OF  LEAD,  Symptoms 
of  poisoning  by,  174;  treatment  of 
poisoning  by,  609. 

CARBOLIC  ACID,  222. 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS  is  always 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  any 
material  containing  carbon  in  atmo- 
spheric air ; or  it  may  be  obtained 
by  decomposing  a carbonate  of  lime, 
or  soda,  or  potass,  &c.,  by  any  acid 
which  has  a stronger  affinity  for  the 
base  than  it  has — as,  for  instance, 
lemon  juice  or  tartaric  acid  when 
added  to  the  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  It  is  the  essential  ingredient 
in  all  brisk  or  effervescing  liquids. 
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such  as  sparkling  Champagne,  Bur- 
gundy, &c.,  in  which  it  is  developed, 
by  fermentation;  and  also  in  soda 
water,  ginger  beer,  eflervescinglemon- 
ade,  &o.  Taken  thus  in  small  quan- 
tities it  is  a stimulant;  but  if  inhaled 
either  by  itself  or  with  a considerable 
admixture  of  air,  it  suspends  anima- 
tion altogether,  513. 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS,  Treatment 
of  suspended  animation  from,  613. 

CARBUNCLE,  Symptoms  of,  70 ; 
treatment  of,  389. 

CARDAMOM  SEEDS,  227. 

CARDAMOMS,  Compound  tincture  of. 
A warm  aromatic  cordial,  245. 

CARDIALGIA. — Synonymous  with 
Cfastratyia,  484. 

CARDIAC. — Belonging  to  the  heart, 
or  near  to  it,  as  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach. 

CARDITIS.  — Inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  heart. 

CARIES,  Symptoms  of,  94 ; treatment 
of,  430. 

CAR5IINATIVES.— Medicines  which 
relieve  flatulence,  such  as  pepper- 
mint, dill,  aniseed,  caraways,  &c., 
2G9. 

CAROTID.  — An  artery,  called  the 
common  carotid,  passes  up  the  neck 
on  each  side  the  windpijje  to  the 
head.  It  divides  into  the  external 
and  internal  carotids,  opposite  the 
angle  of  the  jaw;  the  former  sup- 
plying the  face,  jaws,  &c.,  and  the 
latter  the  brain  and  eye. 

CAROTIDS,  Increased  pulsation  of. — 
A symptom  of  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  in  chronic  cases, 
118  ; or  in  acute  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  120  ; or  delirium 
tremens,  117;  or  sometimes  merely 
of  fever. 

CARROT. — X wholesome  root  when 
well  boiled. 

CARROT  POULTICE,  -204. 

CARRARA  WATER.  — Effervescing 
water  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in 
solution. 

CARAGIIEEN  MOSS,  248. 

CARTILAGE. — A substance  of  a firm, 
elastic  nature,  which  serves  several 
purposes  in  the  animal  economy. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  original 
condition  in  whioh  all  the  bones 


are  formed,  and  they  only  become 
brittle  when  their  cartiiage  is  filled 
up  with  lime.  2nd.  It  is  deposited 
in  a thick  layer  upon  the  ends  of  all 
the  bones  where  they  form  joints, 
and  where  it  is  lubricated  by  a thin 
fluid  (the  synovia).  3rd.  It  is  some- 
times made  into  a kind  of  pad  or 
cushion,  by  which  the  jars  and  fric- 
tion of  the  joints  are  diminished, 
forming  what  is  then  called  an 
inter-articular  cartilage,  as  in  the 
knee,  jaw,  collar-bone,  &c.  4th.  It 
is  inserted  between  the  ends  of 
bones  in  a very  thick  layer,  without 
any  synovia  or  capsule,  as  in  the 
vertebras  where  it  forms  the  inter- 
vertebral substance,  allowing  of  con- 
siderable bending  of  the  whole  spine 
by  its  elastic  nature,  and  enabling 
the  brain  to  sustain  the  severe 
shocks  which  the  body  suffers  in 
leaping  from  a height,  &c. ; also, 
at  the  anterior  ends  of  the  ribs, 
-where  a considerable  portion  of 
cartilage  intervenes  between  them 
and  the  sternum. 

CARTILAGE,  Pibro.  — Fibro-carti- 
lage  is  a more  elastic  and  yielding 
substance  than  ordinary  cartilage, 
and  is  well  exemplified  in  tlie  pnok- 
wax,  or  ligament  of  the  neck  of 
quadrupeds. 

CASCARILLA  BARK,  227  ; tincture 
of,  245. 

CASSIA. — A warm  spice,  resembling 
cinnamon,  and  often  substituted  for  it, 
being  less  expensive.  See  Cinnamon. 

CASTILE-SOAP.— A soap  composed 
of  olive-oil  and  soda,  and  used  in 
pharmacy,  to  make  up  certain  pills 
with. 

CASTOR-OIL. — A particularly  mild 
aperient,  227,  228. 

CASTOR-OIL,  useful  as  a mild  ape- 
rient for  infants,  2C8. 

CATALEPSY,  Symptoms  of,  1.50; 
treatment  of,  482. 

CATALYTICS. — A class  of  medicines, 
188,  180. 

CATALYTICS,  Various  kinds  of,  342. 

CATA5IENIA. — The  menstrual  dis- 
charge of  females,  107. 

CATAPLASM.— A poultice. 

CATARACT,  Symptoms  of,  163;  treat- 
ment of,  490. 
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CATARRH  OF  THE  BLADDER, 


Symptoms  of,  47  (par.  140);  treat- 
ment of,  370,  371. 

CATARRH,  Pulmonary,  symptoms 
of,  47;  treatment  of,  370;  in  chil- 
dren, 308. 

CATECHU. — An  astringentdrug,  228. 

CATHARTICS. — Aperients,  or  pur- 
gatives, 191,  34G,  347. 

CATHETER. — A tube  which  is  passed 
into  the  bladder  to  draw  off  the 
urine.  They  are  of  various  sizes, 
numbered  from  1 to  IG,  and  the 
shape  also  differs  considerably;  but 
they  are  generally  made  for  the 
male  with  a considerable  curve,  and 
for  the  female  very  nearly  straight, 
and  only  half  the  length  of  the  male 
catheter.  Some  little  art  is  necessary 
to  pass  these  instruments,  and  they 
require  an  actual  demonstration  of 


the  method  of  performing  the  ope 
ration.  They  are  made  of  silver 
and  elastic  gum,  which  last  may  be 
passed  with  comparative  ease  and 
safety  by  the  inexperienced  operator. 

CAUL. — Tlie  omentum.  A large  apron 
of  fat  between  layers  of  peritoneum 
hanging  down  in  front  of  the  bowels, 
and  immediately  behind  tljo  mus- 
cular waU  of  the  abdomen.  Some- 
times also  applied  to  the  membranes 
in  which  the  child  is  included  before 
birth,  and  which  are  occasionally 
entire,  or  nearly  so,  when  the  child 
is  bom.  In  such  a case,  it  is  popu- 
larly said  to  bo  bom  with  “ a caul ;” 
and  by  superstitious  people,  this  is 
supposed  to  avert  shipwreck  and 
other  serious  misfortunes. 

CAULIFLOWER. — A variety  of  the 
cabbage,  closely  resembling  the  bro- 
coli  in  all  respects. 

CAUSTICS. — Strong  chemical  appli- 
cations, which  destroy  the  life  of  the 
part  with  which  they  are  brought  in 
contact.  Imnar  caustic  is  the  most 
common  of  these.  See  nitrate  of 
stiver,  243;  blue  stone,  or  sulphate 
of  cop^,  244  ; caustic  potass  (potassa 
fasa)  is  also  occasionally  employed. 

CAUTERY.— A red-hot  iron  applied 
with  the  view  of  rapidly  establishing 
counter-irritation,  or  of  causing  an 
artery  to  cease  bleeding.  It  is  not 
often  used  in  this  country. 


CAYENNE  PEPPER  is  composed  of 
the  pods  of  several  species  of  cap- 
sicum, which  is  an  annual  herbaceous 
plant,  a native  of  America,  but  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  and  East  Indies, 
and  to  some  extent  in  this  country 
Each  pod  is  made  up  of  three  parts, 
an  outer  skin,  an  inner  parenchyma- 
tous substance,  and  a quantity  of 
small  seeds.  All  these-  are  ground 
up  to  constitute  the  pepper  sold  as 
cayenne ; but  it  is  to  the  iirst  that  it 
chiefly  ewes  its  pimgent  taste.  It 
contains  a very  active  principle 
which  is  called  capsicin,  and  of 
which  a very  minute  quantity,  even 
as  little  as  half  a grain,  diffused 
throughout  a room  will  set  a whole 
party  of  people  sneezing. 
CELLULAR  MEMBRANE,  Strac- 
ture  of  the,  74  ; symptoms  of  in- 
flammation and  congestion  of  the, 
74,  75  ; treatment  of  various  inflam- 
mations of  the,  404. 

CELLULAR  MEMBRANE,  Treat- 
ment of  inflammation  in,  attacking 
infants,  315. 

CERATE. — A species  of  ointment,  228. 
CERATE,  Simple,  228  ; of  calamine, 
ib. ; of  cantharidcs,  ib, ; of  sperma- 
ceti, ib. ; of  acetate  of  lead,  ib. ; of 
resin,  ib. ; compound  soap,  ib. 
CEREBRUM  (the  brain),  structure 
of,  113. 

CEREBRAL  DISEASES.  See  Brain 
diseases  of  the,  115. 

CEREBELLUM. — A portion  of  the 
general  mass  of  nervous  matter 
called  the  brain,  and  situated  at  the 
posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
skull  behind  the  ear,  and  just  above 
tlie  neck.  Erroneously  supposed  by 
the  phrenologists  to  be  the  organ  of 
amativeness,  113. 

CERUMEN. — The  waxy  matter  found 
m the  passage  to  the  ear. 
chalk. — Carbonate  of  lime. 

CHALK,  Prepared,  228  ; powder  of, 
with  opium,  242. 

CHALK  MIXTURE,  239. 

CHALK  STONES.  — Collections  of 
hthate  of  soda  about  the  joints  in 
gouty  subjects,  88. 

CHALYBEATES. — Medicines  and 
natural  waters  containing  iron,  189, 
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CriALYUEATE  SPRIXGS.  — The 
j)rincipal  iron  springs  in  this  country 
are  Cheltenham,  Tunbridge  AVells, 
Harrogate,  Scarborough,  and  Leam- 
ington. See  Climate. 

CHAMOMILE  FLOWERS,  228  ; in- 
fusion of,  235. 

CHAMPAGNE. — The  sparkling  va- 
riety of  this  wine  is  well  suited  as  a 
stimulus  in  the  convalescence  from 
very  lowering  fevers. 

CHAPPED  HANDS,  Treatment  of, 
403. 

CHARCOAL.  — Impure  carbon.  It 
should  never  be  burnt  within  the 
house  in  an  open  stove  without  a 
chimney,  which  will  carry  off  the 
products  of  combustion  with  cer- 
tainty. A disregard  of  this  caution 
has  caused  death  in  many  cases, 
from  breathing  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  evolved  from  the  combustion. 
See  Carbonic  Acid  Oas. 

CHARCOjVL,  Animal,  228 ; vegetable, 
ib. ; poultice  of,  242. 

CHARPIE. — A species  of  lint,  chiefly 
used  in  France. 

CHEESE. — The  curdy  matter  of  milk 
pressed  and  dried.  It  contains 
considerable  nourishment,  but  to 
delicate  stomachs  is  hard  and  in- 
digestible. 

CHELTENHAM.— An  inland  water- 
ing-place, situated  in  a Gloucester- 
shire valley,  and  containing  saline 
and  chalybeate  springs,  which  are 
used  internally  alone.  Tliey  are 
chiefly  suited  to  the  diseases  of  India ; 
but  the  society  and  amusements  of 
the  place  are  its  principle  attractions. 
See  Climate. 

CHEST.  — Tile  upper  cavity  of  the 
trunk  or  body.  It  is  of  a conical 
shape,  with  the  apex  upwards, 
bounded  above  by  the  neck,  below 
by  the  diaphragm,  which  separates 
it  from  the  abdomen  (see  Abdomen). 
Behind,  its  walls  are  made  up  of  the 
spine  and  the  roots  of  the  ribs  ; on 
the  sides,  by  the  bodies  of  the  ribs 
and  the  muscles  between  them ; and 
in  front,  by  the  cartilages  of  tlie  ribs 
and  by  the  breast-bone  {sternum). 
By  the  peculiar  and  slanting  direc- 
tion of  the  ribs,  they  enlarge  the 
cavity,  when  the  spaces  between 


them  are  diminished,  and  wiien 
tliey  are  all  elevated  towards  the 
neck,  while  the  contrary  takes  place 
when  they  are  drawn  down  again. 
These  actions,  assisted  by  tlie  descent 
of  the  diaphragm,  constitute  respi- 
ration, which  is  divided  into  inspi- 
ration, in  which  the  cavity  is  thus 
enlarged,  and  expiration,  in  which 
it  is  diminished  (see  Respiration). 
The  chest  contains  the  heart  in  the 
middle  and  a lung  on  each  side, 
together  with  their  vessels  aud 
nerves ; also,  the  gullet  as  it  de- 
scends to  the  stomach,  and  some 
other  organs  of  trifling  importance 
to  all  but  the  minute  anatomist. 

CHEST,  Examination  of  the. — ^The 
state  of  the  lungs  may  be  ascertained 
by  three  different  methods — 1st, 
by  examining  the  whole  volume  of 
the  chest,  and  ascertaining  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  is  enlarged  during 
inspiration — the  former  is  easily 
effected  by  the  eye,  while  the  latter 
may  be  carried  out  by  placing  the 
hand  upon  the  front  of  the  chest, 
and  directing  the  patient  to  draw  a 
deep  breath;  2nd,  by  tapping  the 
chest  with  the  end  of  the  fingers 
(called  percussion),  when  it  should 
resound  clearly  if  the  lungs  are  not 
consolidated,  while,  if  there  are 
tubercles  or  hepatization,  the  sound 
is  dull  and  heavy.  Some  practice 
is,  however,  required  to  discover  the 
healthy  standard  with  wliich  to 
make  a satisfactory  comparison;  3rd, 
auscultation,  or  the  use  of  the 
stethoscope.  See  Auscultation. 

CHEST,  Contraction  of. — 'When  it  is 
found  that  the  chest  is  contracted, 
every  pains  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
cure its  expansion  by  gymnastic 
exercise,  kinesipathy  (see  page  209), 
and  other  similar  means.  By  dumb- 
bells, or  the  various  contrivances 
of  gymnastics,  calisthenics,  andkinesi- 
pathy,  much  good  may  be  done  in 
the  growing  child ; but  after  the 
frame  is  fully  formed,  there  is  no 
great  chance  of  enlarging  the  volume 
of  the  chest. 

CHEST,  Inflammations  of  the. — See 
Bronchitis,  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy, 
Phthisis,  Pericarditis,  and  CardiRs. 
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CHEST,  ATater  on,  or  Dropsy  of. — See 
Pleurisy. 

CHICKEN-POX,  Symptoms  of,  37; 
treatment  of,  300. 

CHICORY. — A root  which  is  now 
much  used  to  adulterate  coffee.  It 
grows  readily  in  poor  sandy  soils, 
and  yields  about  ten  or  twelve  tons 
per  acre  in  the  raw  state,  which, 
when  dry,  will  only  make  about  one 
ton,  or  somewhat  less.  The  roots 
are  washed,  sliced  by  a machine, 
and  dried,  after  w'hich  they  are 
powdered,  and  then  sold  at  about 
4d.  per  lb.  But  chicory  itself  is 
subject  to  adulteration  ; carrots, 
mangel-r\-urzel,  and  parsnips  being 
employed  for  the  purpose,  as  well 
as  burnt-sugar,  which,  however,  is 
only  added  to  give  colour,  being 
in  fact  three  times  the  price.  Dr. 
Hassal  describes  several  other  sub- 
stances as  being  used  for  the  purpose, 
but  not  on  his  o^vn  authority,  as  far 
as  regards  the  most  offensive  of 
them — viz.,  oak-bark  tan,  mahogany 
sawdust,  baked  horses’  and  bullocks’ 
livei-s,  and  Venetian  red.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  these  are 
used  to  any  extent  in  adulterating 
either  coffee  or  chicory;  for  while 
this  last  article  is  to  be  bought  at 
4d.  per  lb.,  one  would  suppose  there 
would  not  be  much  temptation  to 
go  lower  in  the  scale  of  fraud.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  sale  of  chicory  is  legal,  if  sold  as 
such,  and  that  it  is  only  when  it  is 
sold  as  coffee,  or  mixed  with  it  when 
the  article  professes  to  be  pure  coffee, 
that  a fraud  is  committed.  No  one 
conversant  with  the  subject  imagines 
that  chicory  is  cither  useful  or  wholly 
iunocent,  but  no  one  either  imagines 
that  it  is  so  prejudicial  to  health  as 
to  make  the  legislature  forbid  its 
use.  Indeed,  while  tobacco  is  en- 
couraged, it  would  be  Inconsistent 
to  forbid  chicory,  which  is  com- 
paratively innocent;  and,  therefore, 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  enact  that 
those  who  desire  pure  coffee  shall 
have  it  when  they  ask  for  it,  as  far 
as  this  can  be  effected  by  legislative 
Interference, 

CHILBLAINS,  Treatment  of,  814. 


CHILD  BED. — See  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  497  et  seq. 

CHILDREN,  Management  of,  in  health 
and  disease,  2fi8,  336. 

CHLORALUM,  229. 

CHLORINE  is  one  of  those  simple 
substances  found  naturally  only  in 
a state  of  combination,  but  capable 
of  being  separated  when  it  assumes 
the  form  of  a gas.  It  closely  re- 
sembles iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine 
in  its  aflinities,  and  like  them  unites 
with  the  metals  and  their  oxides,  as 
well  as  with  some  of  the  other 
gases,  to  form  acids,  &c.  Chlorine 
is  very  abundantly  found  in  nature, 
and  forms,  with  sodium,  common 
salt,  from  which  it  may  readily  bo 
obtained.  The  most  characteristic 
properties  of  chlorine  m'e  its  powers 
of  bleaching  and  disinfecting.  The 
most  stable  organic  colouring  prin- 
ciples are  instantly  decomposed  and 
destroyed  by  it,  while  the  same 
result  happens  with  putrid  emana- 
tions, and  probably  also  with  malaria. 
The  blue  colour  of  indigo,  for  instance, 
resists  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  converted 
into  a dull  brown  by  chlorine.  In 
its  employment  ns  a disinfectant, 
some  care  is  required,  as  a strong 
evolution  of  the  gas  is  not  unattended 
with  danger  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lungs.  It  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  combination  with  lime, 
zijic,  or  soda.  See  Contagion  and 
Disinfectaids. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME,  229,  338.  See 
also  Disinfectants. 

CHLORODYNE,  229. 

CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC,  229,  338.  See 
also  Disinfectants. 

CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC,  Treatment  of 
poisoning  by,  610. 

CHLORAL  IIY'DRATE,  223. 

CHLOROFORM.  — A new  volatile 
liquid  which  is  capable  of  producing 
anaesthesia,  or  freedom  from  pain, 
when  inspired.  It  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  employed  without  the  pre- 
sence and  sanction  of  a medical 
practitioner,  as  it  is  attended  with 
considerable  danger  if  the  patient 
is  not  in  a fit  state  to  inhale  it,  or  if 
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it  is  continued  for  too  long  a time. 
The  method  of  inhaling  it  is  simple 
enough,  co'nsisting  merely  in  pouring 
a tea-spoonful  on  a white  handker- 
chief folded  two  or  tliree  times,  and 
then  applying  this  lightly  to  the 
mouth  and  nose,  a long  breath  is  in- 
haled again  and  again  until  the 
effect  is  produced.  If  insensibility 
does  not  soon  come  on,  more  chloro- 
form must  be  added,  and  if  it  is 
complete,  the  handkerchief  must  be 
removed.  It  requires,  however,  some 
little  practice  to  know  the  proper 
quantity  to  give,  without  which 
either  too  much  •wiU  be  inspired 
attended  with  danger,  or  too  little, 
when  the  consequence  is  that  the 
pain  is  not  relieved.  It  is  also  used 
internally,  229,  and  externally,  319. 

CHLOEOFOEM,  Symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by,  175 ; treatment  of  poisoumg 
by,  511. 

CHLOEOSIS;  Symptoms  of,  132  j 
treatment  of,  467,  168. 

CHOCOLATE  is  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  the  fheobroma  cacao,  and 
closely  resembles  cocoa  in  its  com- 
position, though  somewhat  more 
rich  (see  Cocoa).  As  a beverage, 
chocolate  requires  for  its  proper  pre- 
paration a muller,  which  is  a part 
of  the  chocolate  pot.  The  handle 
comes  through  the  lid,  and  is  rotated 
rapidly  between  the  open  palms. 
Scrape  one  ounce  or  two  of  the 
chocolate  cake,  and  put  it  in  with 
an  ounce  of  sugar,  over  which  half 
a pint  of  boiling  water  is  to  be 
poured,  then  put  on  the  fire  and 
turn  the  muller  with  one  hand  till 
it  boils  up,  when  an  equal  quantity 
of  hot  milk  is  to  be  added,  and  the 
whole  well  mulled  wth  both  hands 
on  a stove  or  hot  plate.  When 
sufBciently  frothy  (or  mulled)  serve. 

CHOCOLATE,  Eeceipt  for  making, 
suited  to  invalids,  218. 

CHOKE-DAMP. — The  popular  name 
for  carbonic  acid.  See  Carbonic 
Acid. 

CHOKmGr,  Treatment  of,  512,  513. 

CIIOLAGOGUES. — Medicines  which 
act  on  the  liver,  191. 

CHOLEEA,.  English,  symptoms  of, 
54  i treatment  of,  378. 


CHOLEEA,  Malignant,  or  Asiatic, 
symptoms  of,  55,  56  ; treatment  of, 
378,  379. 

CHOEEA  (St.  lltus'  Lance),  Symp- 
toms of,  150 ; treatment  <Jf,  in 
children,  329. 

CHEONICl. — The  opposite  of  acute,  as 
applied  to  the  progress  of  disease. 
See  Acute. 

CHYLE. — Tlie  fully  digested  food  as 
prepared  for  absorption,  and  con- 
tained in  the  small  intestines,  153. 

CHYLOPOETIC  VISCEEA.— Those 
organs  of  the  abdomen  which  con- 
vert the  food  into  chyle — viz.,  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  pancreas. 

CHYME. — The  half-digested  gruel-like 
food,  as  contained  in  the  stomach, 
before  it  posses  into  the  duodenum, 
153. 

CICATEIX  (a  scar). — The  remains  of 
a wound  which  has  been  healed. 

CINCHONA  BAEK,  Varieties  of,  229 ; 
decoction  of,  232  tincture  of,  245. 

CINNAMON  AND  CASSIA  are  the 
bark  of  two  species  of  cuummOmum, 
that  producing  the  former  bearing 
the  specific  name  of  zeylanicum. 
The  cinnamon  tree  is  cultivated 
chiefly  in  Ceylon,  but  sparingly  in 
Bombay,  Malabar,  and  Java.  The 
bark  as  sold  is  peeled  from  the  three- 
year-old  branches,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  its  quality  varies  consider- 
ably, but  its  external  characters  are 
generally  pretty  nearly  the  same. 
Cassia,  or  the  bark  of  the  cinnamo- 
mum  cassia,  is  brought  from  China, 
Malabar,  Bombay,  and  the  Mauri- 
tius ; it  resembles  the  true  cinnamon 
in  flavour,  though  less  delicate  and 
not  so  sweet,  and  attended  with  a 
certain  degree  of  bitterness.  It  is 
constantly  substituted  for  cinnamon ; 
and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  en- 
deavour to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other  by  our  ordinary  senses  if 
possible.  The  bark  qf  cinnamon  is 
not  much  thicker  than  dra^ving- 
paper,  and  breaks  witli  an  uneven 
margin,  showing  a coarse  arrango- 
ment  of  its  fibres.  It  also  consists 
of  several  concentric  layers  of  bark, 
one  wthin  the  other.  These  are 
called  quills,  and  are  of  a pale  brown, 
with  a sweet  aromatic  taste,  nnao- 
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larynx  and  back  of  the  throat, 
■which  is  accompanied  -with  great 


companied  by  any  bitterness  or 
astringency.  Cassia  bark  is  con- 
siderably thicker  and  coarser,  and 
has  a short  fracture  and  smooth 
edge.  It  has  generally  only  one,  or 
at  most  two,  quills  within  the  exter- 
nal one ; and  the  taste  is  a coarse 
imitation  of  cinnamon,  with  a strong 
tendency  to  leave  an  astringent 
bitter  on  the  tongue.  By  these 
characters  the  bark  of  the  one, 
when  whole,  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  other;  but  when  pow- 
dered, the  aid  of  the  microscope  is 
required  to  detect  the  imposition, 
which  is  extensively  practised,  and, 
failing  this,  the  character  of  the 
vender  is  the  only  safeguard.  Cassia 
buds  are  also  imported. 

CIRCOCELE.  — A varicose  enlarge- 
ment of  the  veins  of  the  testicle ; also 
called  varicocele,  474. 

CIRCUEATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 
See  Blood,  Circulation  of  the. 

CITRATE  OF  IRON. — Iron  united 
with  oxygen  and  citric  acid.  It  is  a 
very  useful  chalybeate,  236. 

CITRATE  OF  QUININE  AND 
IRON. — A combination  of  iron, 
quinine,  and  citric  acid.  Exten- 
sively used  in  chlorosis,  &c.,  842. 

CITRIC  ACID.  -A  vegetable  acid 
found  in  the  lemon  and  lime,  as  well 
as  in  other  fruits.  It  is  a compound 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  readily  unites  with  the  alkiUes, 
with  which  it  fonns  the  salt  called  a 
citrate.  It  is  often  adulterated  with 
tartaric  acid ; for  which  reason,  and 
because  of  its  superior  fragrance, 
fresh  lemon-juice  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, 223. 

CLAIRVOYANCE,  214,  215. 

CLARET. — A light  and  very  whole- 
some French  wine,  well  suited  to 
many  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

CLARET,  To  mull,  249. 

CLARET  MARKS,  390. 

CLAVICLE.— -The  collar-bone. 

CLAVICLE,  Treatment  of  dislocation 
of,  423  ; treatment  of  fracture  of,  430. 

CLEANLINESS,  Importance  of,  1 0, 11 . 

CLEFT-BALATE,  491. 

CLERGYMAN’S  SORE,  THROAT. 
(.Aphonia  clericorum.)  — This  is  a 
form  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 


passive  congestion  of  the  whole 'of 
the  parts  about  the  organ  of  voice. 
It  appears  to  arise  from  the  dispro- 
portion which  exists  in  clergymen 
between  the  muscular  cflbrt  which  is 
made  in  speaking  and  the  general 
exercise  of  the  muscles  of  the  body 
in  a way  to  promote  health.  It  is 
never  met  with  in  those  who  use 
their  lungs  far  more,  but  in  whom 
such  use  is  accompanied  by  every 
kind  of  excitement;  and  thus  the 
impassioned  orator,  and  even  the 
street-preacher,  are  never  'troubled 
with  it.  It  is  the  constant  depres- 
sing work  of  the  week,  followed  by 
the  unexcited  delivery  of  the  or- 
thodox clergy,  which  produces  tliis 
disease.  For  this  reason  it  is, 
that  it  has  lately  become  prevalent, 
because  our  ancestors  were  ■wise 
enough  to  know  that  health  cannot 
be  mamtained  without  some  change 
from  one  regular  occupation,  espe- 
cially if  that  one  is  a particularly  de- 
pressing one,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
visiting  the  sick  poor.  Hence  it  is 
found  that  the  best  remedy  is  not  to 
give  up  using  the  voice  only,  but  to 
give  up  also  all  parochial  duty;  and 
to  take  an  amusing  and  exciting 
tour,  which  seldom  fails  to  remove 
the  mischief,  though  it  will  assuredly 
return  with  a repetition  of  the  cause 
which  produced  it.  If  this  simple 
and  effective  method  of  cure  is  not 
attainable,  stomachics,  especially  the 
mineral  acids,  must  be  given  inter- 
nally; and  at  the  same  time  the 
local  treatment  for  chronic  laryn- 
gitis (372)  should  be  commenced  by 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
will  probably  palliate  the  effects  of 
the  disease. 

CLIFTON  HOT-WELLS.— A water- 
ing place  close  to  Bristol,  in  Somer- 
setshire, suited  to  delicate  invalids 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  the 
lower  part  of  it  being  sheltered  from 
the  east  by  the  hill  on  which  it  is 
built.  The  spring  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  composition  to  that  of  Bath, 
but  not  so  warm  in  temperature, 
being  about  76*  F.  But  it  is  chiefly 
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as  a place  of  winter  residence  that 
Clifton  ia'now  patronized.  See  article 
Climate. 

CLIMACTEKIC  DISEASE.  — Over 
and  above  the  gradual  wearing 
down  of  the  organs  described  under 
the  article  Age,  there  is  also  ob- 
served, at  a certain  period  of  life,  a 
sudden  change  in  the  health,  which 
lasts  for  an  indefinite  time,  usually 
not  very  long,  and  to  w'hich  the 
term  climacterio  disease  has  been 
applied,  or  popularly  “ a break-up 
of  the  constitution."  It  is  better 
characterised  in  men  than  in  women, 
and  occurs  somewhere  between  fifty 
and  -seventy-five.  Generally  there 
appears  to  be  some  particular  cause 
for  the  change,  such  as  a disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs,  or  a fatiguing 
and  harassing  journey,  or  a marriage 
late  in  life,  or  some  mental  anxiety, 
which  last  seems  to  act  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  symptoms 
are  a marked  alteration  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance,  with 
wasting  of  the  muscles  and  fat,  a 
quick  pulse,  wandering  pains  in  the 
head  or  body,  sluggish  bowels,  and 
very  often  an  unusually  free  secre- 
tion of  urine,  often  accompanied  by 
oedema  of  the  legs.  The  sleep  is  broken 
and  the  spirits  are  low,  with  a gene- 
ral feeling  of  lassitude.  After  a time 
these  uncomfortable  feelings  may  go 
off,  and  there  is  a.return  of  compara- 
tive health  and,  'strength,  but  not 
equal  to  what  they  were  before ; or 
ou  the  other  hand,  the  patient  sinks 
under  the  disease,  which  may  be 
characterized  as  a general  failure  of 
the  functions.  The  above  is  the 
form  in  which  this  affection  appears 
in  those  who  have  enjoyed  good 
health  up  to  the  time  of  its  inva- 
sion ; but  in  those  who  have  always 
been  delicate,  it  is  merely  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  predominant  disease. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  separate  the  effects 
of  the  new  disease  from  those  of  the 
original  source  of  deranged  health ; 
but  the  peculiar  change  of  counte- 
nance, which  shews  a kind  of  pre- 
mature old  age,  serves  to  indicate 
what  has  supervened. 


' ' — 

CLIMATE. — By  this  term  is  under- 
stood, when  speaking  medically,  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  a 
particular  locality,  in  connection 
with  its  soil,  winds,  amount  of 
foliage,  &c.  The  influence  of  climate 
is  now  so  thoroughly  admitted,  that 
it  is  needless  to  discuss  the  question 
here,  especially  as  it  is  alluded  to  at 
page  4 ; aud  it  is  only  necessary  to 
describe  the  chief  features  of  the 
various  climates,  which  may  either 
be  selected  for  invalids,  or  to  which 
they  may  of  necessity  be  sent.  The 
advantages  of  “change  of  air”  have 
been  insisted  on  under  the  article 
^vith  that  heading ; but  here  wo 
shall  liave  to  consider  not  only  the 
benefit  which  is  thus  derived,  but 
the  relative  superiority,  or  the  re- 
verse, of  such  climates  as  are  best 
known.  Sir  James  Clarke  has  given 
this  subject  a very  full  share  of  his 
attention ; and  for  an  account  of 
those  with  which  I am  not  myself 
acquainted  by  experience,  I must 
draw  upon  his  valuable  researches. 

In  England  the  climate  has 
been  considered  by  him  under  four 
great  divisions.  1st,  the  South 
Coast;  2nd,  the  South-west  Coast; 
3rd,  the  LamTs-End  in  Cornwall; 
and  4th,  the  Western  Coast — and 
these  are,  perhaps,  all  the  places 
which  are  suited  to  the  patient  with 
conflrmed  consumption;  but  there 
are  certainly  others  farther  north 
quite  as  well  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
many  other  disorders.  There  are, 
also,  many  individuals  who  are  never 
well  at  or  near  the  sea-coast,  and  for 
them  it  would,  of  course,  be  absurd 
to  choose  such  a situation.  Still,  as 
it  is  for  pulmonary  consumption  that 
a mild  climate  is  more  particularly 
needed  aud  sought  for,  the  remarks 
which  he  has  made  will  be  generally 
useful. 

On  the  South  Coast,  which  in- 
cludes that  portion  between  Hast- 
ings and  Tortlaud,  including  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  best  season  is  in 
the  six  winter  months  of  the  year. 
After  March  the  temperature  begins 
to  be  a little  above  the  mean  of  the 
interior  iu  the  south  of  England, 
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and  in  the  summer  months  it  is  con- 
siderably so.  The  most  desirable 
places  may  be  set  down  in  the 
following  order  — namely,  Under- 
cliff  in  the  Isle  of  Tright,  Hastings, 
Brighton,  and  perhaps  Weymouth. 
Undercliff  is  the  most  sheltered  of 
these,  and  has  also  a good  summer 
climate.  Hastings  comes  next  in 
point  of  shelter,  being  situated  at 
the  base  of  a steep  range  of  hills, 
which  protect  it  from  the  north  and 
north-east.  Brighton  is  more  ex- 
posed to  the  north,  and  has  a more 
dry  and  bracing  air;  and,  though 
not  so  well  adapted  for  consumptive 
patients,  is  well  suited  to  dyspeptic 
and  neuralgic  cases.  The  autumn  is 
its  best  season,  and  at  that  time  it 
is  as  mild  as  most  places,  and  free 
from  the  noxious  influences  arising 
from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  always  to  be  found  where 
there  is  much  foliage.  Weymouth. 
of  late  years  has  been  somewhat 
out  of  fashion ; but  it  is  weU  adapted 
for  consumptive,  and  also  for  dys- 
peptic, cases. 


The  South-west  Coast,  which  takes 
in  all  between  Portland  and  Corn- 
wall, is  remarkable  for  the  mild 
ness  of  its  winter  climate,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  the  three  winter 
months  being,  on  the  average,  four 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  Lon- 
don, which  is  more  than  double  the 
difference  between  the  latter  place 
and  the  South  Coast,  exclusive  of 
Undercliff.  The  most  advantageous 
residences  for  the  invaUd  in  tliis 
part  of  England  are  Torquay, 
Dawlish,  Sidmouth,  and  Exmouth. 
Most  of  these  spots  are  of  very 
limited  extent,  the  invalid  being 
confined  to  a small  valley,  beyond 
whicli  he  at  once  experiences  a great 
r^uction  of  temperature,  and  is 
mown  upon  by  boisterous  winds. 
Torquay  is  an  exception,  where 
there  is  a considerable  tract  of 
country  for  the  invaUd  to  take  liis 
walks  or  toves  in.  and  always  some 
sheltered  from  the  wind, 

more  dry  than  usual  in  this  district. 


owing,  probably,  to  the  presence  of 
a range  of  calcareous  rocks. 

The  District  of  the  LandCe  JUnd  is 
remarkable  for  the  little  variation  in 
its  range  of  temperature,  which  is  only 
18  degrees  as  compared  with  26  de- 
grees, the  average  range  of  London. 
But  to  counterbalance  this  advantage, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  air  Is 
very  moist,  and  the  quantity  of  rain 
annually  falling  is  nearly  double  that 
of  the  London  district.  Penzance 
and  Flushing  are  the  only  two  places 
which  are  frequented  by  invalids — 
the  former,  being  deficient  in  shelter 
from  the  northerly.'  and  ■easterly 
winds,  is  not  welt  adapted  for  their 
residence  during  the  -winter  ; while 
the  latter,  though  well  protected 
from  these  points  of  the  compass  by 
a range  of  hills,  is  deficient  in  ac- 
commodation, and  confined  in  its 
(Bmensions.  Both  the  two  last  divi- 
sions are  too  moist  and  relaxing  to 
constitute  them  a suitable  permanent 
residence  for  the  invaUd;  and  for 
this  reason,  those  who  winter  there 
should  by  aU  means  make  a change 
during  the  summer  months,  or  they 
ivill  find  their  health  give  way  from 
this  excess  of  moisture  relaxing  the 
frame.  Indeed,  it  is  only  to  those 
who  are  naturally  irritable  In  their 
mucous  membranes  and  dry  In  their 
skins  that  this  climate  is  suited, 
while  to  the  relaxed  habit  they  are 
particularly  prejudicial.  ■ 

In  the  West  of  England  and  South 
Wales,  CUfton,  Weston-super-Mare, 
and  Tenby  may  be  classed  together 
as  the  chief  places  of  resort  Of  these 
Clifton  possesses  an  exciting,  bracing, 
and  dry  air,  not  so  mild  as  the  three 
districts  already  alluded  to,  and  there- 
fore not  so  weU  suited  to  pulmonary 
complaints,  though  the  lower  part  is 
Well  sheltered  from  the  east  -winds. 

It  is  particularly  serviceable  in  neu- 
ralgia, dyspepsia,'  and  scrofula.  Wes- 
ton is  not  desirable  on  any  account, 
excepting  to  those  who  have  little 
choice,  having  a muddy  beach  aud 
a relaxing  air  without  any  counter- 
balancing advantages.  Tenby  is  by 
far  the  most  delightful  watering- 
place  in  this  division,  being  mild  in 
2 N 
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Its  winter  temperature,  and  free  from 
autumnal  vegetable  decay.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  climates  in  England  for 
the  general  run  of  invalids  who  re- 
quire sen-air,  and  is  only  inferior  to 
Undercliif  and  Torquay  for  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
complaints. 

Among  the  Inland  Watering-places 
suited  to  the  invalid,  ia  addition 
to  Clifton  above  alluded  to,  may 
be  enumerated  ChcHenham,  Mal- 
vern, Leamington,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Matlock,  Uatrmogate,  Buxton,  Bath, 
all  of  wliich  have  some  natural 
“ well  ” which  is  celebrated  for  its 
virtues,  but  wliich  is  of  little  use 
to  the  consumptive  patient.  The 
“ waters,”  however,  serve  m many 
dyspeptic  cases  to  amuse  the  mind, 
if  they  do  nothing  else  ; and  some- 
times, perhaps,  they  are  of  real 
service,  especially  those  impregnated 
with  iron,  in  which  that  metal  seems 
to  be  contained  in  a form  which  is 
more  readily  taken  into  the  system 
than  in  the  shape  of  an  artificial 
drug.  Some  are  celebrated  for  the 
purity  of  the  water — as,  for  instance, 
Malvern,  in  which  it  flows  from  a 
granite  range,  and  is  therefore  not 
impregnated  with  lime.  But  even 
there  the  air  and  exercise  do  the 
real  good  which  is  derived ; and  the 
same,  I believe,  may  be  said  of  most 
of  these  places. 

Among  Foueign  Climates  suited 
to  invalids,  the  following  may  be  con- 
sidered as  eligible  for  that  purpose : — 

Pan,  in  the  south  of  France,  has 
been  much  frequented  of  late  years 
by  invalids  from  fliis  and  other 
countries.  It  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Pyrenees ; but,  nevertheless, 
it  possesses  a mild  winter  climate, 
though  it  is  a little  subject  to  changes 
of  temperature.  In  the  spring  it  is 
particularly  eligible,  being  only  two 
and  a half  degrees  colder  than  Rome 
at  that  period,  and  five  degrees 
higher  than  Penzance.  It  is  also 
free  from  fogs,  and  has  a dry  soil, 
so  that  on  the  whole  it  may  bo 
considered  as  the  best  climate  for 
Invalids  in  the  south  of  France.  It 
possesses  one  great  advantage  ia 


being  so  near  the  watering-places 
of  the  higher  Pyrenees,  which  allow 
a change  to  them  in  the  warm  sea-  i 
son  without  the  fatigue  of  a journey. 

Montpellier,  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  France,  is  a most  ! 
improper  residence  to  be  selected  1 
for  a consumptive  patient,  being  ; 
high  and  exposed  to  cold  piercing 
winds.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  out  ' 
of  fashion  in  this  country. 

Marseilles  is  less  exposed  than 
Montpellier,  and  is  particularly  dry 
and  bracing,  so  that  its  climate  is 
well  suited  to  dyspeptic  patients,  and 
to  those  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
malaria. 

Hyeres  has  the  mildest  climate  of 
the  south-eastern  district  of  France, 
being  sheltered  from  the  northerly 
winds  by  a range  of  hills  wiiich  are 
covered  with  shrubs  and  evergreens, 
the  luxuriant  grow  t h of  w hich  suffici- 
ently marks  the  nature  of  its  climate. 

Nice  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  mild  wnter,  but  its  summer  tem- 
perature is  far  too  high  for  any 
class  of  invalids.  It  resembles  the 
south-east  of  France  in  the  general 
qualities,  of  its  climate,  but  with  the 
addition  of  some  important  local  ad- 
vantages, such  as  its  protection  from 
the  northerly  winds  by  a lofty  range 
of  mountains,  which  also  give  a de- 
gree of  softness  to  the  air  beyond 
that  of  the  above  district,  though  ' 
still  somewhat  exciting.  In  the 
spring  the  winds  are  often  cold, 
which  is  the  chief  objection  to  the 
place  as  a residence  for  pulmonary 
cases  at  that  period,  as  well  as  for  j 
irritable  mucous  membranes  of  the*  I 
stomach  and  bowels.  On  the  other  i 
hand,  for  languid  or  torpid  consti- 
tutions, it  is  well  adapted,  and  in 
scrofula,  chronic  rheumatism,  ncu-  , 
ralgia,  or  cachexia  it  is  likely  to  be  j 
of  the  greatest  service.  : 

In  Italy,  Pisa  and  Rome  may  be  | 
taken  together,  though  the  latter  | 
is  somewhat  warm  in  the  winter,  ' 
and  is  also  more  moist ; but  they 
are  both  well  suited  to  bronchial 
and  rheumatic  affections.  Naples 
differs  somewhat  flrom  these  places, 
in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
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Bca,  and  the  greater  amount  of  wind 
to  which  it  is  subject ; its  air  is  also 
more  exciting  than  Borne  or  Pisa, 
and  is,  therefore,  inferior  as  a resi- 
dence for  pulmonary  patients.  All 
three  of  the  above  places  are  only 
lit  for  winter  residence  ; and  if  con- 
fined to  Italy,  he  must  in  summer 
betake  himself  to  I/ucca  or  Sienna. 

Madeira  is  the  climate  of  all  others 
which  is  selected  as  a residence  for 
pulmonary  cases,  and  it  most  pro- 
bably is  superior  to  all  other  simi- 
lar spots  for  that  purpose.  Never- 
theless, there  are  other  islands  in 
the  Atlantic  which  probably  deserve 
nearly  as  high  a reputation ; and 
from  their  not  being  so  much  fre- 
quented, they  are  not  associated  with 
disease  quite  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  Island  in  question.  Such  are 
the  Canary  Islands  and  the  Azores, 
as  well  as  the  Bermudas,  though  the 
last-named  are  more  exposed  to 
cold  winds,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
so  well  fitted  for  consumptive  pa- 
tients. IVith  regard  to  Madeira,  it 
offers  many  advantages  to  the  in- 
valid besides  its  delightful  climate, 
being  well  furnished  with  all  the 
accommodations  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  their  comfort.  It  has  a high 
central  ridge  of  mountains  which 
temper  the  warmth  of  the  summer^ 
and  give  the  island  the  advantage 
of  a cool  land-breeze  during  the 
night,  and  the  sea-breeze  always 
prevails  during  the  day  ; while  it  is 
within  the  course  of  the  trade-winds, 
and  these  contribute  to  its  coolness 
and  salubrity.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature is  far  less  than  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  winter  being  twelve 
degrees  warmer  than  that  of  Italy 
and  Prance,  while  the  summer  is  five 
degrees  cooler.  It  is  also  superior  in 
the  steadiness  of  its  temperature  from 
night  to  day,  and  from  day  to  day 
excelling  all  parts  of  Europe  in 
these  respects.  The  rain  likewise 
falls  at  more  settled  seasons,  chiefly 
in  the  autumn,  so  that  tlie  air  is 
dry  and  clear  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  Altogether  it  certainly 
richly  deserves  the  high,  character 
which  It  has  obtained. 


The  Canary  Islands,  of  which  the 
chief  is  Teneriffe,  are  somewhat 
warmer  than  Madeira,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Santa  Cruz, 
the  capital  of  that  island,  being 
seventy-one  degrees,  against  sixty- 
five  degrees,  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  Funchal,  the  capital  of 
Madeira.  But  in  the  winter  this 
difference  is  not  so  great,  the  former 
being  tlien  only  five  degrees  warmer 
than  the  latter. 

The  Azores  possess  a mild  but 
somewhat  humid  climate,  less  warm 
than  Madeira  in  the  winter,  and 
also  more  oppressive  during  the  sum- 
mer. They  are  also  somewhat  defi- 
cient in  accommodation  for  invalids. 

The  Bermudas  are  as  well  suited 
as  Madeira  in  point  of  temperature, 
but  are  subject  to  all  the  storms  of 
the  Western  Atlantic.  They  have 
also  no  internal  ridge  to  temper 
the  severe  summer  heat,  and  these, 
with  the  dry  and  rocky  soil,  render 
them  unlit  for  the  residence  of  the 
invalid. 

The  TFest  Indies  generally  possess 
a mean  annual  temperature  of  85 
degrees,  which  is  maintained  within 
two  degrees  for  the  ■whole  winter, 
and  is  consequently  too  high  for 
most  invalids.  Exercise  is  forbidden 
by  the  cloudless  skies  and  high  tem- 
perature ; and  on  that  account,  if  on 
no  other,  the  propriety  of  sending 
a consumptive  patient  to  these 
islands  under  any  circumstances  is 
extremely  problematical,  though 
they  may  be  well  suited  to  those 
who  require  a constant  relaxation 
of  the  skin,  or  who  suffer  from 
gravel  or  stone,  or  from  scrofula  or 
gout,  all  of  which  are  complaints 
almost  unknown  in  the  West  Indies. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it 
may  be  collected  that  the  following 
places  are  particularly  suited  to  each 
kind  of  complaint  for  which  climate 
is  important : — • 

In  Pulmonary  Consumption. — Ma- 
deira, Pau,  Borne,  or  Pisa;  and  in 
England,  Undcrcliff  or  Torquay. 

Por  Chronic  Bronchitis,  attended 
ttnlh  much  dry  irritation,  Madeira, 
Botne,  Pisa,  Torquay,  Penzance. 
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Chronic  Bronchitis,  accompanied 
by  much  expectoration,  will  be  more 
probably  benefited  by  a residence  at 
Nice,  Pan,  Clifton,  Brighton,  or 
Malvern. 

Spasmodic  Asthma  will  generally 
be  relieved  by  the  relaxing  climates 
of  Rome  or  Pisa,  or  by  Madeira, 
Undercliff,  or  Torquay. 

Chronic  Rheumatism  is  relieved  by 
the  air  of  Rome  or  Nice,  or  in  this 
country  byBath,  Buxton,or  Brighton. 

Scrofula  is  generally  benefited  by 
a residence  at  the  sea-side ; but  the 
more  bracing  situations  should  be 
chosen,  such  as  Brighton  or  Tenby. 

CLIMATIC  INFLUENCE  on  health 
and  disease,  4. 

CLOTHING  is  of  importance  to  the 
adult,  whether  an  invalid  or  in 
strong  health,  especially  in  this 
variable  climate.  During  the  win- 
ter season,  every  one  not  in  robust 
health  should  wear  flaimel  next  liis 
skin  about  the  chest ; while  those 
who  are  at  aU  delicate  should  wear 
woollen  drawers  and  stockings,  and, 
indeed,  should  never  be  \vithout 
wool  in  some  shape  next  their  skins. 
It  is  made  into  different  materials  in 
the  present  day  suited  to  all  skins 
however  delicate,  and  to  every  va- 
riety of  climate ; for  even  in  the 
tropics  it  is  found  that  a fine  flannel 
is  more  suited  to  the  constant  state 
of  perspiration  which  exists  there 
than  calico  or  linen.  The  proper 
clothing  of  the  feet  is  next  to  this 
in  importance,  and  is  less  attended 
to  than  it  ought.  Hundreds  of  deli- 
cate females  owe  the  first  develop- 
ment of  pulmonary  disease  to  damp 
feet,  from  exposure  to  the  wet  of 
our  roads  without  more  protection 
than  is  afibrded  by  a thin  “Idd” 
shoe  or  boot.  The  invention  of  the 
waterproof  ovcr-slioe  has  done  much 
to  rectify  this  defect ; but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  attended  with  ano- 
ther, consisting  in  the  tendency, 
which  is  inherent  in  all  perfectly 
waterproof  materials,  to  keep  in  the 
natural  perspiration,  so  that,  in  exer- 
cise, the  feet  become  damp  in  spite 
of  the  perfect  exclusion  of  the 
external  moisture.  They  should 


never  be  worn  for  many  consecutive 
hours,  and  even  while  remaining  for 
half  an  hour  in  a house  during  a 
country  visit  they  should  be  taken 
off.  The  adoption  of  the  waterproof 
process,  by  which  cloth  is  rendered 
l>artially  impervious  to  wet,  while  it 
allows  the  escape  of  perspiration, 
is  a great  improvement  upon  the 
“Macintosh but  it  is  only  adapted 
for  loose  garments  and  for  mode- 
rately severe  storms  of  rain,  not 
standing  a long-continued  “ do^vn- 
pour,”  or  a beating  shower;  nor  is 
it  proof  against  wet  if.  subjected  to 
friction,  and,  therefore,  admits  it 
if  made  up  into  tight-fitting  coats  or 
trousers.  Between  calico  and  linen 
there  is  a vast  difference  in  point  of 
conduction  of  heat  (see  Caloric),  the 
former  being  a much  worse  con- 
ductor (and  therefore  warmer)  than 
the  latter,  and  coming  next  to  wool 
among  the  clothing  materials  in 
common  use.  After  it  comes  silk, 
and  then  linen ; and,  of  course,  the 
compounds  of  any  two  taking  a 
place  according  to  the  proportion 
of  each.  Silk  is  sometimes  worn 
next  the  skin,  but  is  not  equal  to 
wool  or  calico.  Wash-leather  is 
warm  while  dry;  but  no  sooner  is  it 
made  damp  by  perspiration  than  its  * 
substance  becomes  close,  and  it  feels 
clammy  and  cold,  and  is,  therefore, 
a very  bad  material  for  the  purpose. 
Much  has  been  written  against  hats 
as  a covering  for  the  head;  but  I 
confess  that  though  I do  not  like 
their  appearance,  yet  there  has  been 
no  substitute  produced  which  is  so 
well  adapted  to  a variable  climate. 
From  the  large  bulk  of  air  contained 
within  them  above  the  head,  they 
form  a good  protection  against  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  while  they  also 
keep  out  the  rain  in  a way  which 
is  not  rivalled  by  the  various  “wide- 
awakes” and  caps  which  have  been 
brought  out.  Many  head-coverings 
may  be  obtained  which  will  suit 
cither  hot-and-dry,  or  cold-and-wct, 
weather  better  than  the  hat;  but 
none,  of  which  I am  a^vare,  will 
adapt  itself  so  well  to  every  emer- 
gency. Hence,  I am  not  surprised 
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that  this  article  of  clothing  stands 
its  ground. 

clothing  of  the  Infant,  280  ; of  the 
child,  ib. 

CLOTHING  the  Chest,  Importance 
of,  253. 

CLOVES  are  the  flower-buds  of  the 
caryophyllus  aromaticus,  which  is 
grown  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  Su- 
matra, the  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  Cay- 
enne, Martinique,  and  St.  Vincent. 
They  present  a peculiar  oblong  ap- 
pearance too  well  known  to  need 
minute  description,  with  a pungent 
and  aromatic  taste,  which  is  highly 
agreeable  to  most  people.  Like  the 
other  spices,  cloves  contain  an  essen- 
tial OH,  besides  resin,  tannin,  and 
woody  fibre.  The  oil  is  extracted 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  sold 
separately  for  various  purposes. 

CLOVES,  Infusion  of,  285. 

CLUB-FOOT,  Varieties  of,  and  their 
treatment,  428. 

CLYSTER  (Synonymous  ■with  Enema 
and  Lavement). — An  injection  into 
the  rectum.  See  Enema. 

COAGULATION  is  the  conversion  of 
a fluid  into  a semi-solid  form,  as  we 
see  in  the  boiling  of  an  egg.  See 
Albumen,  Blood,  and  Urine.. 

COAL  GAS. — A compound  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  with  a slight  admix- 
ture of  other  substances,  is  one  of 
the  products  of  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  pit-coal,  in  which  it  is 
submitted  to  a great  heat  in  cast-iron 
retorts.  From  this  certain  perma- 
nent gases  are  given  olT,  as  weU  as 
steam,  volatile  oils,  and  ammonia  in 
small  quantities,  varying  in  their 
proportions  according  to  the  tem- 
perature used,  which,  if  raised  too 
high,  increases  the  quantity,  but 
diminishes  the  illuminating  quality, 
of  the  gas.  From  the  retorts  the 
gas  is  collected  in  a large  pipe,  half- 
filled  with  liquid,  and  called  the 
hydraulic  main,  after  which  it  passes 
into  a rtfriyerator,  usually  consisting 
of  a scries  of  iron  pipes,  cooled  on 
tile  outside  by  a stream  of  water. 
In  these  the  tar  and  ammoniacal 
liquid  are  condensed,  and  the  gas 
proceeds  to  another  part  of  the 
apparatus,  where  it  is  submitted  to 


the  action  of  the  hydrate  of  lime, 
which  absorbs  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  carbonic  acid  gases.  This 
last  apparatus  is  called  the  purifier, 
and  it  consists  of  a series  of  iron  ves- 
sels, partly  filled  with  a mixture  of 
hydrate  of  lime  and  water  in  which 
an  agitator  is  kept  constantly  in 
motion,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  lime.  The  gas  is 
admitted  into  the  bottom  by  a great 
number  of  minute  apertures,  and  is 
thus  thoroughly  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  lime.  In  this  state 
it  is  generally  .supplied  to  the  con- 
sumer ; but  to  render  it  thoroughly 
pure,  it  should  be  passed  through 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  remove 
what  little  ammonia  remains.  Coal 
gas  thus  manufactured  and  purified 
is  collected  in  those  large  reservoirs 
called  gasometers,  from  which  it  is 
supplied  by  large  pipes  called  mains, 
afterwards  branching  oif  into  lesser 
pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  town  which 
are  within  a certain  area.  As  gas 
is  specifically  lighter  than  air,  the 
higher  the  situation  to  be  supplied, 
the  iess  pressure  is  required,  and  vice 
versd;  consequently  gas-works  are 
always  placed  in  a situation  as  low  as 
possible,  when  compared  with  the 
level  of  the  parts  to  be  furnished 
■with  it.  Purified  gas  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  the  following  substances ; 
but  as  the  difficulties  of  analysis  are 
very  great,  and  gas  also  varies  much 
in  different  seats  of  its  manufacture, 
it  can  only  be  considered  as  an 
approximation  to  the  truth : — 

Composition  op  Pure  Gas. 

Light  carbonated  hydrogen. 

Olefiant  gas. 

Hydrogen. 

Carbonic  oxide. 

Nitrogen. 

Vapour  of  volatile  liquid  carbides 
of  hydrogen,  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  illuminating  power. 

Vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Materials  Separated  in  tub 
Manufacture. 

Tar  and  volatile  oils. 
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Sulphate  of  ammonia,  chloride 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Carbonic  acid. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  or  cyanide  of 
ammonium. 

If  coal  gas  is  tolerably  pure,  the 
result  of  its  combustion  is  not  more 
injurious  to  health  than  that  of  any 
other  lighting  material ; all  giving  off 
an  amount  of  heat  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  light  obtained.  See  article 
Lighting. 

COBWEB. — An  old  remedy  in  bleed- 
ing, used  externally,  and  internally. 
Now  quite  disused. 

COCCULUS  INDICES. —An  East 
Indian  fruit  which  is  imported  in 
the  dry  condition,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a dark-brown  wrinkled 
pea,  within  which  is  a bivalved 
one-celled  fruit.  The  kernel  is  white 
and  oily,  and  does  not  completely 
fill  the  shell.  It  has  no  smell,  but 
is  intensely  bitter,  and  has  consider- 
able intoxicating  power,  so  that  it 
is  used  both  for  this  property  and 
for  its  bitter  taste  by  brewers  to 
adulterate  their  beer.  It  is  some- 
times employed  in  medicine  to  de- 
stroy lice,  and  also  as  an  application 
to  eczema  or  porrigo.  The  ointment 
is  made  by  beating  the  kernels  only, 
with  four  times  their  weight  of  lard, 
in  a mortar  until  well  incorporated. 
It  should  be  used  with  caution,  as 
there  is  danger  of  its  absorption 
into  the  blood,  producing  the  same 
effect  as  if  taken  internally. 

COCHINEAL  (Coccus  cacti).  — The 
entire  insect  killed  by  Immersion  in 
boiling  water,  and  one  of  them  con- 
stituting each  grain  of  the  drug  as 
sold.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  medicine 
as  a colouring  matter  for  certain 
tinctures ; but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
some  anodyne  and  antispasmodic 
power  in  hooping-cough,  for  which 
it  is  a popular  remedy.  It  is  given 
either  in  powder  or  in  the  form  of 
the  tincture,  of  which  the  dose  is 
thirty  drops  for  a child,  230. 

COCOA  is  obtained  from  the  same 
tree  as  chocolate  (see  article  Choco- 
late), and  is  prepared  according  to 


the  different  forms  in  which  it  is  to 
be  used.  Its  powers  are  less  exciting 
and  stimidating  than  tea  or  coffee, 
though  it  contains  a certain  propor- 
tion of  a similar  principle ; it  is  less 
rich  than  chocolate,  and  suits  a deii- 
cate  stomach  iuuch  better.  If  cocoo- 
nibs  or  flake-cocoa  are  to  be  prepared, 
they  require  boiling  slowly  for  two 
or  three  hours,  half  an  ounce  being 
sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  of 
water.  The  various  prepared  cocoas 
sold  in  tins,  as  Fry’s,  the  soluble,  &c., 
are  made  by  mi.xing  a tea-spoonful 
and  a half  in  a little  boiling  water  till 
dissolved,  adding  sugar  to  the  palate, 
and  then  filling  up  with  boiled 
milk,  16. 

COCOA-NUT. — The  fruit  of  a species 
of  palm  imported  into  this  country 
as  an  article  for  the  dessert,  which  is 
somewhat  indigestible,  and  should 
not  be  given  to  children  in  any 
quantities. 

COD-LIVER  OIL.— This  oil,  obtained 
from  the  liver  of  the  common  cod- 
fish, is  now  largely  employed  in 
consumption  and  scrofula  (see  these 
articles).  It  contains,  besides  its  oily 
properties  which  are  well  suited  to 
afford  nourishment  to  the  frame,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  salts  of 
lime,  soda,  and  magnesia,  besides 
phosphorus,  iodine,  and  chlorine, 
with  a trace  of  bromine.  The  pale 
oil  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of 
iodine,  bromine,  phosphorus,  and 
salts ; w'hile  the  brown  oil  is  richest 
in  the  component  parts  of  the  bUe, 
butyric,  and  acetic  acids.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  medicinal  virtues  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  above 
mineral  substances  in  an  organic  oil 
easily  digested  and  assimilated,  230. 

COFFEE,  used  for  similar  purposes 
to  tea,  and  containing  a similar 
nitrogeniifed  principle  (called  in  this 
case  caffeine,  instead  of  theine) — is 
the  berry  of  the  coffee-tree  which 
grows  in  America,  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  Ceylon,  BrazQ,  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  some  other  warm 
climates.  The  plant  is  usually  from 
four  to  five  feet  high,  and  the  berries, 
wliich  are  gathered  in  the  autunm, 
are  of  a dark  red  colour.  Each  tree 
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yields  about  a pound  or  two  of  these 
berricS)  wbicli  contain  within  their 
pulp  a pair  of  seeds  enclosed  in  a 
thin  membrane,  and  these,  after 
being  rubbed,  washed,  dried,  and 
winnowed,  constitute  the  raw  coffee 
as  imported  and  sold  by  the  grocers 
when  their  customers  intend  to  roast 
it  themselves.  When  it  is  sold  as 
roasted  or  as  ground  coffee,  which 
implies  a previous  roasting,  these 
berries  are  submitted  to  the  action 
of  fire  in  a'  closed  chamber,  until 
they  arc  slightly  charred,  when  they 
are  cooled  without  exposure  to  the 
air,  aud  then  coarsely  ground,  and 
when  not  wanted  for  immediate  use, 
they  are  preserved  in  tin  canisters. 
As  the  oily  matter  contained  in  the 
berry  is  very  volatile,  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  keeping  either  the  whole 
berry  or  the  powder  longer  than  is 
necessary,  and  especially  the  latter ; 
hence  the  grocer  professes  to  roast 
and  grind  daily,  and  those  who  are 
in  large  business  generally  do  so. 
The  grinding  at  all  events  ought  not 
to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
daily  supply;  and  it  is  in  all  cases 
better  for  the  private  customer  to 
buy  the  berries  either  raw  or  roasted 
aud  grind  them  himself,  rather  than 
risk  not  only  the  loss  of  aroma  by 
the  exposure  to  the  air,  but  also  the 
adulteration  with  chicory,  which  is 
so  generally  practised.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  coffee  berry  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  can  readily  be  discri- 
minated by  the  microscope  from  the 
substances  with  whicll  it  is  adul- 
terated, but  by  ordinary  means  such 
is  not  the  case.  There  are  probably 
tests  by  which  cliicory  may  be  de- 
tected, but  roasted  beans  or  corn 
when  ground  can  scarcely  be  kno'wn 
from  inferior  coffee  by  any  mode  of 
examination,  except  that  adopted  by 
Dr.  llassall.  Two  parts  are  plainly  to 
be  seen  in  the  ben’y,  as  in  all  others 
of  the  same  class — the  substance  and 
the  investing  skin ; and  tliese  each 
present  a peculiar  appearance  imder 
tlio  lens,  (for  which  sec  Dr.  llassall’s 
very  beautiful  woodcuts.)  But,  be- 
sides this,  there  is  one  fact  wliich 
may  serve  as  a guide,  and  that  is. 
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that  the  texture  of  the  substance  of 
the  berry  is  a long  time  in  becoming 
soft,  whether  it  is  roasted  or  raw, 
whilst  chicory  readily  softens  and 
becomes  spongy,  so  that  even  in  the 
ground  state  the  two  may  be  distin- 
guished. The  reason  of  this  diflfer- 
ence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  berry 
contains  a considerable  quantity  of 
essential  oil,  to  which  it  owes  ^its 
peculiar  smell  on  roasting,  and  which 
prevents  its  imbibing  water  and 
becoming  soddened  by  it,  whereas 
chicory  has  none  of  this,  and  there- 
fore at  once  submits  to  the  action  of 
tliis  fluid. 

COFFEE,  when  made  into  a beverage, 
is  even  more  stimulating  than  tea  in 
its  effects  upon  the  system,  but  it  is 
not  followed  by  the  same  depressing 
effects.  It  also  agrees  with  most 
stomachs,  and  while  it  supports  the 
nervous  and  muscular  system  quite 
as  well,  or  even  better,  it  is  not  so 
liable  to  produce  indigestion  when 
taken  in  large  quantities.  It  is  made 
in  a variety  of  ways,  or,  at  least, 
with  a great  number  of  machines ; 
but  they  may  be  divided  into  three — 
1st,  by  simple  boiling;  2nd,  by  boiling 
with  concentration;  and,  3rd,  by  in- 
fitsion. 

(a)  Simple  Boiled  Coffee  is  usually 
made  in  an  ordinary  coffee-pot,  wth 
a long  spout  and  handle.  From  an 
ounce  to  two  ounces  of  recently- 
ground  coffee  (with  or  -nithout  a 
proportion  of  chicory,  the  flavour  of 
which  is  liked  by  some)  is  put  in 
and  heated  on  a hob  or  hot  plate 
in  the  pot,  which  is  to  be  filled 
up  with  one  pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  put  on  a slow  fire  till  it  shows 
tlie  slightest  evidence  of  boiling, 
which  it  will  do  in  a very  few 
seconds.  Then  strain  it  through  a 
muslin  sieve  or  bag,  and,  after 
washing  out  the  pot,  return  it  into 
it,  and  wai'm  up  to  the  boiling  point. 
After  this  it  must  stand  on  the  hob 
for  about  five  minutes,  when  it 
will  pour  out  quite  clear.  Another 
method  consists  in  tying  up  the 
coffee  loosely  in  a musUn  bag,  and 
boiling  it  in  the  water  for  ten 
minutes,  after  which  it  may  stand 
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for  a few  minutes,  and  it  mil  then 
be  fine.  In  the  ordinary  English 
method  the  cofiee  is  put  into  the  pot 
with  the  water,  and  boiled  up  as 
above ; a tea- cupful  is  then  poured 
out,  and  returned  into  the  body  of 
the  pot,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  five  minutes,  when  it  ought  to 
come  out  clear. 

(6)  The  concentrated  coffee,  used  in 
France  for  making  their  cafi  au  lait, 
is  often  now  made  by  the  ordinary 
process ; but  in  the  old  French 
families  and  hotels,  the  plan  is 
adopted  of  making  a very  strong 
decoction,  and  boiling  it  slowly  till 
it  is  concentrated  to  the  colour  and 
almost  the  thickness  of  treacle.  This 
is,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  the  essence 
of  coflee  sold  in  this  country,  except 
that  it  is  made  of  genuine  coffee, 
without  chicory  and  liquorice,  which 
is  not  often  the  case  here.  In  mak- 
ing it  the  aroma  is  lost  in  great 
measure,  but  the  raw  flavour  of  the 
cofiee,  so  much  complained  of  by 
many  people,  is  likewise  got  rid  of. 
For  mixing  with  large  quantities  of 
milk,  this  is  particularly  agreeable  to 
the  l>alate,  but  is  not  adapted  for  ordi- 
nary cofiee  as  taken  in  this  country. 

(c)  To  refine  coffee  thus  boiled, 
isinglass,  white  of  eggs,  sole-skin,  and 
other  kinds  of  albumen  are  some- 
times used.  When  it  is  wished  to 
be  very  clear,  the  best  plan  is  to 
beat  the  white  of  an  egg  up  with 
two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cold 
water,  and  mix  that  in  with  the  dry 
cofiee,  which  is  then  to  be  boiled  as 
usual.  The  egg  in  coagulating 
entangles  the  line  particles  of  the 
cofiee,  and  prevents  them  escaping 
into  the  fluid.  This  is  far  the  best 
way  of  using  egg  or  isinglass. 

(d)  Infused  coffee  merely  requires 
a machine  mth  a strainer  perforated 
with  fine  holes,  and  when  this  is 
provided  it  matters  not  whether  the 
water  finds  its  way  out  by  the 
force  of  gravity  or  by  the  power  of 
the  human  arm.  The  machine  should 
always  bo  previously  warmed,  and  if 
the  infusion  is  made  by  two  separate 
mashes,  as  in  brewing  beer,  it  will 
help  to  extract  all  the  goodness 


better.  For  those  who  like  the  raw 
taste  of  the  berry  this  plan  is  the 
best,  especially  as  it  does  not  allOAV 
the  evaporation  of  the  aroma  ; but 
I do  not  think  it  so  well  adapted  for 
a delicate  stomach. 

(e)  AU  the  above  preparations  of 
coffee  are  either  taken  plain  or 
sweetened  with  sugar,  or  syrup,  or 
sugar-candy,  and  with  boiled  milk  or 
cream,  or  both.  If  the  first  is  used, 
the  patent  sugar  is  the  best  for  the 
purpose. 

COLCHICUM,  Nature  and  properties 
of,  320  ; wine  of,  245. 

COLCHICUM,  Symptoms  of  poisoning 
by,  176  ; treatment  of  poisoning  by, 
511. 

COLD — The  condition  in  which  heat 
is  abstracted.  See  Caloric. 

COLD,  (see  Simple  Fever)  24 ; and  its 
treatment,  351. 

COLD,  Catching. — By  this  term  is 
to  be  understood  the  effect  which 
is  produced  by  sudden  alterations  of 
temperature  upon  the  human  frame, 
which  are  more  sensibly  felt  in  pro- 
portion to  its  delicacy,  and  to  the 
artificial  habits  in  which  it  has  been 
reared.  Thus,  a “ draught  of  air,” 
which  will  cause  a “ cold  ” in  a fine 
lady,  is  unfelt  by  the  hardy  artisan, 
or  by  the  most  aristocratic  indi- 
vidual who  accustoms  himself  to 
these  changes  of  temperature  by  the 
bracing  use  of  cold  water,  and  by 
constant  exercise  in  all  weathers. 
It  appears  that  the  rapid  abstraction 
of  heat,  like  its  sudden  accumulation, 
has  an  effect  upon  the  nerves  as  well 
as  the  small  vessels  of  the  body,  but 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  stimulus 
of  heat,  which,  when  it  is  removed, 
causes  a collapse  or  stagnation  to 
take  place.  Here  the  effect  of  cold 
is  to  produce  a sedative  effect,  and 
on  its  removal  a reaction  in  tho 
opposite  degree  sets  in,  and  slight 
fever  is  developed,  accompanied 
with  congestion,  and  sometimes  with 
inflammation  of  some  internal  organ. 
Such  is  the  theory  of  the  production 
of  “a  cold;”  and  when  tho  con- 
gestion attacks  any  particular  organ, 
in  ordinary  language  it  is  said  to 
“ settle  there," 
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COLD  AFFUSION. —SCO  Affusion 
and  Baths. 

COLD  CKEAM,  404  (par.  12C8). 

COLIC,  Symptoms  of,  91 ; treatment 
of,  417. 

COLIC,  Painter’s,  symptoms  of,  91 ; 
treatment  of,  418. 

COLICKY  PAINS,  in  infants,  treat- 
ment of,  316. 

COLLAPSE.  — A dangerous  sinking 
or  prostration  of  the  powers  occur- 
ring in  the  last  stages  of  cholera 
and  other  diseases  immediately  dan- 
gerous to  life.  See  Cholera,  H)jphus 
Fever,  <tc. 

COLLAR-BONE  (the  clavicle). — A 
bone  which  extends  from  the  middle 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum 
or  breast-bone  to  the  outer  part  of 
the  blade-hone,  where  it  is  attached 
by  ligaments  to  two  of  its  processes, 
the  acromion  and  coracoid. 

COLLAR-BONE,  Treatment  of  dislo- 
cation of  the,  423  ; treatment  of 
fractures  of  the,  436. 

COLLIQUATIVE.— When  diarrhoea 
or  profuse  sweating  occurs  in  the 
last  stages  of  exhausting  diseases, 
such  as  consumption,  or  hectic  fever 
in  any  other  form,  they  are  said  to 
be  colliquative. 

COLLODION  is  composed  of  gun-cot- 
ton dissolved  in  sulphuric  ether, 
which  forms  an  adhesive  or  gummy 
solution,  transparent  and  colourless, 
and  well  adapted  for  several  pmr- 
poses  in  domestic  surgery.  It  is 
applied  by  means  of  a camel-hair 
brush,  which  must  be  used  rapidly 
and  lightly  or  the  substance  be- 
comes too  thick  before  the  operation 
is  completed.  If  used  for  recent  cuts, 
the  skin  must  be  so  held  that  the 
edges  are  brought  together,  .and  if 
this  is  done  while  the  collodion  has 
time  to  dry,  a perfect  adaptation 
may  be  effected ; but  the  adhesion  is 
not  very  close,  nor  does  it  last  many 
hours,  so  that  for  this  purpose  it  is 
not  very  effectual ; bnt  for  dressing 
bed-sores  it  is  a most  valuable  appli- 
cation. See  Bed-sores.  It  is  also 
used  to  cause  contraction  of  the 
VBMels  of  the  skin  in  acne  rosacea, 
888. 

COLLYRIUM.  — An  eye-wash — that 


is  to  say,  a lotion  expressly  intended 
for  the  eye. 

COLOCYNTH  (.bitter  apple,  or  bitter 
cucumber,  of  which  it  is  the  peeled 
fruit)  is  very  generally  employed  as 
an  ordinary  aperient,  230. 

COLOCYNTH,  Extract  of,  233  ; com- 
pound pill  of,  240. 

COLOMBO,  Tincture  of,  245. 

COLON. — The  middle  portion  of  the 
large  intestine,  divided  into  the 
ascending,  transverse,  and  descend- 
ing-colon. See  Alimentary  Canal. 

COMA  is  a symptom  occurring  in  a 
variety  of  serious  diseases  of  the 
brain,  and  is  defined  as  consisting 
of  “ a suspension  more  or  less  com- 
plete of  the  powers  of  sensation, 
thought,  and  voluntary  motion.”  It 
is  not  a decided  characteristic  of  any 
one  condition  of  the  brain,  but  may 
exist  as  a consequence  of  very  differ- 
ent diseases  or  disorders  of  its  sub- 
stance. Indeed,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
define  coma  by  any  form  of  words 
which  shah  suit  all  its  varying  con- 
ditions, that  though  it  is  usually 
very  easily  recognised  in  practice, 
yet  in  theory  it  has  caused  number- 
less disputes  among  nosologists.  It 
differs  from  fainting  in  the  persis- 
tence of  the  action  of  the  heart, 
which  ceases  in  the  latter ; while  it 
may  be  known  from  deep  sleep  or 
from  lethargy,  by  the  power  of  rous- 
ing the  patient  in  them  which  does  not 
exist  in  coma.  It  most  frequently 
occurs  in  apoplexy,  poisoning  by 
narcotic  drugs,  and  in  complete  in- 
toxication. The  following  is,  how- 
ever, the  list  of  the  diseases  in  which 
it  occurs  as  a decided  symptom, 
viz.: — Apoplexy,  118;  severe  con- 
cussion, ib. — and  compression,  ib. — 
of  the  brain ; congestion  of  the 
brain  from  the  circulation  in  it  of 
biie  or  urea,  116;  the  last  stages 
of  typhus  fever,  25  ; and  of  other 
fevers  where  they  become  typhoid-, 
the  last  stages  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  120 ; and  of  hydrocephalus, 
121.'  See  the  various  diseases  here 
mentioned. 

COMBUSTION. — Like  many  other 
well  understood  terms,  it  is  not  easy 
to  define  exactly  what  combustion 
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is;  but  the  usual  definition  is  “a 
combination  of  two  or  more  bodies 
attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat 
and  light.”  It  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained horn  these  are  disengaged, 
but  of  the  existence  of  the  law 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  subject 
to  some  few  very  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions. 

COMBUSTION',  Spontaneous.— A large 
number  of  cases  are  recorded,  in 
which,  without  any  apparent  cause 
in  the  shape  of  fire  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  it,  the  human  body  has 
been  partially  or  totally  consumed ; 
and  it  has  been  alleged  that  this 
has  arisen  from  a spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  its  materials.  The  human 
body  is,  no  doubt,  composed  of  com- 
bustible materials,  while  the  air  we 
breathe  is  composed  of  oxygen  in 
part,  which  alone  is  wanted  to  eflect 
the  combination — that  is  to  say,  if 
the  temperature  is  raised  sufficiently 
high.  But  it  appears  that  in  all 
cases  the  bodies  so  burnt  belonged 
to  individuals  who  were  addicted 
during  life  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  in  an  extreme  degree,  and 
that  in  fact  they  were  impregnated 
with  alcohol,  which  being  highly 
combustible  is  supposed  to  increase 
the  tendency  to  combine  with  oxy- 
gen in  a degree  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  occurrence  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  supposing  only  that  a 
light  is  applied  by  means  of  a candle, 
or  contact  of  the  clothes  with  a 
spark  from  the  fire.  Cases  are  re- 
corded with  great  care  and  minute- 
ness, in  whicli  a flame  has  appeared 
to  issue  from  the  mouth ; and  this  is 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  a diseased 
secretion  of  inflammable  gas,  which 
may  be  formed  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  in  the  same  way  as  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case  in  several 
ordinary  diseases,  but  consists  here 
of  a ditTerent  material.  Spont.aneous 
combustion  appears  to  be  confined 
to  the  old  and  feeble,  and  to  be 
more  common  among  wonlen  than 
men.  It  spreads  with  great  rapidity, 
so  tliat  the  entire  body  has  been 
consumed  in  a very  short  period  of 
time.  The  flame  is  of  a flickering 


nature,  very  difficult  to  extinguish 
with  water,  and  not  easily  com- 
municated to  adjacent  inflammable 
bodies.  A strong  smell  of  bumin{ 
is  usually  exhaled,  and  a fetid, 
moist,  and  greasy  deposit  has  been 

• generally  observed  occupying  the 
place  of  the  consumed  body.  The 
trunk  has  in  most  cases  been  con- 
sumed, but  occasionally  parts  of  the 
head  and  limbs  have  been  left  un- 
injured. The  cases  arc  not  of  course 
of  common  occurrence,  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that  the  supposed 
facts  upon  which  they  are  founded 
are  altogether  fallacious ; but  the 
evidence,  nevertheless,  is  so  stag- 
gering as  to  satisfy  any  ordinary 
inquirer. 

COMPLEXION. — ^The  appearance  of 
the  skin  with  regard  to  colour  and 
surface,  which  is  to  be  closely 
watched  by  those  who  examine  into 
disease,  inasmuch  as  it  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  it.  Thus  a 
yellow  colour,  especially  if  it  also 
extends  to  the  white  of  the  eye,  in- 
dicates that  the  liver  is  not  acting 
properly,  and  if  well  marked,  so  as 
to  assume  a deep  yellowish  or 
greenish  bro^vn,  jaundice  is  said  to 
be  established.  A miuldinesa  of  the 
skin  is  a sign  of  dyspepsia,  153  ; a 
paleness  of  a peculiar  kind,  accom- 
panied with  white  lips,  is  a sign  of 
auocmia  or  chlorosis,  132.  A sallow 
complexion  is  often  natural  to  the 
individual,  but  if  it  suddenly  comes 
on,  it  may  be  suspected  there  is  some 
organic  disease.  If  the  complexion 
of  the  face  is  of  a deep  red,  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  may  be  expected, 
lie,  118;  whileifitisofapwrpfe-red, 
or  absolute  purple,  there  is  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  76  ; or  disease  qf  the 
heart,  144;  or  the  last  stage  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  or  bronchi, 
accompanied  with  effusion.  See 
Death  Hattie.  A lead  coloured  skin 
is  sometimes  produced  by  the  long- 
continued  use  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  has  been  depoated  bcucatli 
the  cuticle,  and  then  oxidised  and 
rendered  thus  permanently  indelible 
from  the  insoluble  nature  of  the 
oxide  of  silver. 
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CONCENTRATED  ACIDS,  Symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by,  171,  172; 
treatment  of  poisoning  by,  607. 

CONCUSSION,  or  Stunning,  Symp- 
toms of,  118  ; treatment  of,  469. 

CONDYLE. — ^The  extremities  of  cer- 
tain bones  where  they  expand  to 
form  the  joint  are  called  condyles, 
as  in  the  knee,  elbow,  and  lower  jaw. 

CONDY’S  FLUID,  Permanganate  of 
Sodium,  dissolved  in  water.  See  Ap- 
pendix. 

CONFBCTION,  Nature  of,  230 ; of  al- 
I monds,  ib. ; aromatic, t’6. ; of  opium,  ib. ; 

i of  pepper,  231;  of  roses, i6.;  of  senna,  ib. 

CONGESTION,  Theory  of,  41 ; seats 
of,  43,  44  ; of  mucous  membrane, 
4G,  47 ; of  the  skin,  67  ctseg. ; of  the 
cellular  tissue,  75  ; of  serous  mem- 
branes, 78,  79  ; of  muscular  fibres, 
90,  91;  of  the  liver,  99;  in  the 
biliary  ducts,  101 ; of  the  brain, 
116,  119;  of  the  spinal  cord,  127, 
128 ; of  the  nerves,  128. 

CONGESTION,  Treatment  of,  in  the 
liver  of  children,  316;  in  the  kidneys, 
818 ; in  the  brain,  319 ; general 
treatment  of,  in  adults,  363,  364 ; 
treatment  of,  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, 404  ; in  the  lungs,  406 ; in 
serous  membranes,  409  ; in  the  mus- 
cles, 418  ; in  the  liver,  441 ; treat- 
ment of,  in  the  brain,  456  et  seq. 

I CONGESTIVE  HEADACHE,  Symp- 
! toms  of,  126  ; treatment  of,  464. 

CONIU3I  {hemlock),  231 ; used  in- 
i temally  m the  form  of  extract'.ov 
I tincture,  or  tlie  leaves  dried,  or  in  the 
' shape  oi poultice,  264. 

CONIUM,  Symptoms  of  poisoning  by, 

I 177  ; treatment  of  poisoning  by, 

I 611. 

CONJUNCTIVA.  — The  membrane 
which  covers  the  front  of  the  eye, 
and  also  lines  the  lids,  being  re- 
flected from  one  to  the  other,  aifd 
being  loosely  bound  at  the  angle ; it 
allows  of  free  motion  of  the  eye  in 
the  socket,  and  of  the  lids  also  upon 
the  eye  ; it  is  constantly  lubricated 
by  its  o^vn  proper  secretion,  and  by 
the  tears  which  are  poured  out  upon 
it  from  the  lachrymal  gland,  the 
ducts  of  which  pass  tlirough  it,  and 
end  on  its  surface.  In,  its  ordinary 
healthy  condition  it  is  transparent, 


and  shews  a few  smaU  vessels  only 
beneath  it;  but  when  inflamed,  it 
becomes  red  and  pulpy,  and  its 
vessels  cany  red  blood  instead  of 
white.  See  Eye,  Anatomy  of  the. 

CONJUNCTIVITIS.  — Inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva.  See  Ophthalmia, 
Common  Acute,  162. 

CONSERVE. — Synonymous  with  Con- 
fectioA,  which  see 

CONSTIPATION,  Habitual,  167 ; 
treatment  of,  346,  347,  486.  See 
also  Cathartics  and  Aperients. 

CONSTIPATION  attending  preg- 
nancy, treatment  of,  497 ; attending 
sea-sickness,  treatment  of,  514. 

CONSTIPATION.  — A symptom  of 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  99;  and  bowels,.  82  ; also  of 
colic,  91 ; dyspepsia,  153  ; hysteria, 
148 ; fevers  of  most  kinds,  and  hydro- 
cephalus, 121. 

CONSUMPTION, Pulmonary. — Symp- 
toms of,  131, 132  ; treatment  of,  470, 
472. 

CONSUMPTION,  Soothing  nourish- 
ment for,  248. 

CONTAGION,  Laws  of.— The  term 
contagion  is  used  somewhat  loosely, 
being  sometimes  applied  to  the  matter 
itself  by  which  a disease  is  conveyed 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  at 
others  to  the  mere  fact  of  its  propa- 
gation. By  some  writers  the  term 
is  restricted,  in  accordance  with  its 
etymology,  to  the  result  or  act  of 
absolute  contact,  as  in  itch,  or  in 
the  inoculation  of  cow-pox  or  small- 
pox, where  the  insect  or  matter  is 
visibly  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another ; while  by  them  the  term 
infection  is  employed  to  signify  the 
communication  of  disease  without 
contact ; but  modern  writers  gene- 
rally employ  the  two  terms  synony- 
mously, or  at  all  events  they  use 
the  word  contagion  as  including  also 
infection ; and,  on  the  other  Iiand, 
some  even  go  so  far  as  to  describe 
itch  as  an  infectious  disease,  though 
this  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  general  practice.  It  may,  tliere- 
fore,  be  said  that  strictly  speaking 
a contagious  disease  is  one  which 
requires  actual  contact  to  bo  propa- 
gated; while  an  infectious  complaint 
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may  be  taken  by  the  intervention  of 
some  third  substance,  such  as  the 
air  we  breathe.  The  word  contagion 
is,  liowever,  now  so  generally  em- 
ployed in  both  capacities  that  it  may 
be  well  to  take  it  here  in  its  extended 
sense,  and  to  consider  the  two  as 
synonymous.  Under  this  significa- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  it  is  of  two 
kinds — one  in  which  actual  contact 
is  required,  with  or  without  in- 
oculation, and  the  other  in  which, 
through  the  medium  of  tlie  air,  the 
contagion  acts  upon  a second  indi- 
vidual. The  former  of  these  two 
varieties  is  called  immediate,  and 
the  latter  mediate.  Cow-pox,  hydro- 
phobia, itch,  and  scall’d  head,  ai  e 
examples  of  the  immediate  form  of 
contagion ; while  small-pox,  chicken- 
pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  hooping- 
cough,  plague,  typhus  fever,  puer- 
peral fever,  hospital  gangrene,  and 
possibly  yellow  fever  and  cholera, 
are  examples  of  mediate  contagion. 
Of  course  the  major  includes  the 
minor — that  is  to  say,  those  which 
are  capable  of  being  communicated 
by  mediate  contagion,  are  a fortiori 
immediately  contagious.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  the  matter  of  contagion  we 
know  nothing,  and  must  content 
ourselves  with  attempting  to  dis- 
cover its  laiDS.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  pretty  generally  ascertained  that 
in  either  of  the  two  modes  of  acting, 
contagion  is  incapable  of  producing 
its  effect  when  diluted  to  a certain 
degree.  Thus,  the  matter  of  small- 
pox or  cow-pox,  if  mixed  with  much 
water,  will  fail  in  reproducing  the 
disease  when  inserted  in  the  skin; 
and  in  the  same  way  the  poisonous 
emanations  from  a patient  labouring 
under  typhus  fever  may  be  diluted 
with  air,  by  ventilation,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prove  harmless.  Dr. 
Uaygarth  in  the  last  century  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  by  actual  expe- 
riment the  least  distance  from  the  pa- 
tient at  which  the  contagion  of  fever 
produced  its  effect,  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  even  the  poison 
of  small-pox  does  not  extend  beyond 
half  a yard  in  the  open  air,  while 
typhus  fever  is  much  more  limited. 


and  in  tolerably  well  ventilated 
apartments,  this  space  is  perhaps 
not  more  than  doubled.  Other  ob- 
servers think  the  above  distance  too 
small;  but  all  are  agreed  that  beyond 
a few  feet,  except  in  conGned  rooms, 
neither  the  contagion  emanating  from 
the  person,  nor  that  from  his  clothes 
(fomites),  will  operate  so  as  to  repro- 
duce the  disease.  For  this  reason, 
car^l  ablution  of  the  person,  daily 
change  of  linen,  and  liberal  ventila- 
tion are  the  main  agents  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  should  never  be  neglected  during 
their  attacks.  In  the  second  place, 
it  appears  that  any  cause  which  re- 
duces the  health  of  the  individual, 
such  as  imperfect  drainage,  or  close 
crowding,  or  had  air,  or  low  diet,  or 
intemperance,  will  render  him  more 
likely  to  receive  the  contagion,  though 
some  of  these  causes  also  act  upon  the 
matter  itself,  by  diluting  it  as  before 
observed.  Thirdly,  there  appears  to 
be  some  obscure  cause  which  at  times 
makes  certain  diseases  more  rife,  and 
more  capable  of  communicating  their 
nature  by  contagion.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  air,  and  to 
give  it  what  is  called  an  epidemic 
constitution ; but  in  any  case  the  law 
is  well  known,  and  the  disease  when 
thus  prevalent  is  said  to  be  epi- 
demic. This  condition  is  not  always 
general,  but  may  prevail  in  one  loca- 
lity, and  avoid  a neighbouring  spot 
apparently  similar  in  all  respects. 
Tburthly,  some  diseases  are  capable 
of  being  communicated  in  any  air 
whether  fresh  or  foul,  provided  the 
matter,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not 
too  much  diluted.  Such  are  small- 
pox, measles,  and  scarlet  fever;  while 
others,  such  as  typhus  fever,  are 
supposed  to  require  a depraved  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  to  allow 
of  the  matter  acting.  JF\flhly,  many 
contagious  diseases,  as  a rule,  make 
only  one  attack  upon  one  individual, 
who  is  afterwards  protected  from 
their  inroad  upon  him.  Such  are 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
hooping-cough.  Sixthly,  in  all  con- 
tagious diseases,  there  is  a period 
between  the  reception  of  the  poison 
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and  the  first  symptom  of  its  develop- 
ment during  -which  it  appears  to  lie 
dormant,  tliough  it  is  probably  at 
work  in  producing  its  effect.  This 
is  called  the  period  of  incubation, 
and  varies  in  different  diseases ; in 
scarlet  fever  it  is  variable,  but  may 
be  said  to  extend  from  three  days  to 
three  weeks ; in  measles  it  is  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days;  in  natmal  small- 
pox from  six  to  twenty-one,  and  in 
the  inoculated  disease  from  four  to 
eighteen ; in  inoculated  plague  about 
three  days.  Typhus-fever  varies 
greatly,  being  sometimes  instantly 
felt  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient, 
and  at  others  remaining  dormant  for 
weeks.  Hydrophobia  is  supposed  to 
incubate  for  a still  more  uncertain 
period,  on  the  length  of  wliich 
writers  on  it  are  by  no  means  agreed. 
Seventhly,  the  clothes  and  other 
articles  which  have  either  touched 
or  been  near  the  patient  are  capable 
of  transmitting  the  disease  when 
the  contagion  is  rife,  and  when  they 
are  not  constantly  changed  so  as  to 
dilute  the  poison.  These  clothes, 
&c.,  so  charged  are  called  fomites. 
Such  are  the  most  generally  received 
laws  of  contagion,  beyond  which  it 
is  difficult  to  go  without  embarking 
on  controverted  points;  indeed,  some 
of  the  above  are  disputed  to  this 
day,  but  the  evidence  in  their  favour 
is  in  my  opinion  overwhelming,  to 
say  notliing  of  my  own  practical 
experience  -which  fully  confirms 
them.  There  is,  however,  one  ques- 
tion which  demands  consideration, 
namely,  whether  contagious  diseases 
are  capable  of  being  originated  in 
other  ways.  It  is  asserted  that  filtli 
will  produce  the  itch  (including,  of 
course,  its  peculiar  insect) ; but  this 
is  opposed  to  the  present  theory  on 
the  subject  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, which  is  wholly  in  opposition 
to  a belief  in  its  existence.  Typhus 
fever  is  in  all  human  probability  so 
engendered,  and  is  aftenvards capable 
of  transmission,  of  which  I could 
adduce  two  or  three  remarkable 
proofs,  as  falling  under  my  own 
experience;  but  small-pox,  measles, 
tind  scarlet  fever  are  not  so  clearly 


self-engendered,  and  the  probability 
is  that  they  are  in  the  present  day 
always  due  to  contagion. 

CONTAGION,  Prevention  of  — The 
means  best  calculated  to  prevent  the 
action  of  contagious  matters  may 
be  gathered  from  the  laws  which 
regulate  it  (see  last  article).  They 
chiefly  consist  in  the  separation  of 
the  cases  of  each  kind,  mixing  them 
if  it  is  necessary  to  economise  space 
in  a hospital,  so  that  there  shall  not 
be  more  than  one  case  of  the  same 
contagious  disease  in  one  room.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  fever  seldom 
spreads  in  a general  hospital,  and 
that  it  is  more  fatal  in  one  devoted 
to  it  alone.  Great  cleanliness,  both 
of  the  person  and  of  the  body  and 
bed  linen,  should  be  enforced,  with 
free  ventilation.  The  attendants 
should  not  approach  imnecessarUy 
near  to  the  patient,  and  especially 
to  the  stream  of  air  which  he  ex- 
pires ; and  if  obliged  to  touch  the 
body,  they  should  remain  as  short 
a time  as  possible  consistent  -with 
a due  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  should  immediately  afterwards 
wash  themselves  tlioroughly,  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air  if  possible 
for  a short  time.  They  should  also 
avoid  all  depressing  elements,  such 
as  excessive  fatigue,  the  feeling  of 
fear  as  far  as  it  is  imder  control, 
intoxicating  drinks,  &c.,  and  should 
keep  their  bodies  in  good  health 
by  a liberal  diet  and  a daily  proper 
amount  of  exercise.  Lastly,  the 
contagious  matter  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  certain  sub- 
stances, of  which  chlorine  is  the 
principal,  and  which  have  the  power 
of  chemically  destroying  it.  These 
are  called  disinfectants,  and  will  be 
found  described  under  that  head. 

CONTUSION. — A Bruise.  This  acci- 
dent is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  The  best  remedy  is 
the  application  of  the  lotion  given 
for  strains  at  page  418. 

CONTUSED  WOUNDS,  Nature  and 
treatment  of,  397. 

CONVALESCENCE.  — By  this  term 
is  understood  that  period  which  is 
included  between  the  actual  ter- 
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mination  of  a disease  and  the  time 
when  the  full  health  is  regained. 
Great  care  is  required  in  the  more 
severe  diseases,  such  as  typhus-fever, 
small-pox,  and  scarlet-fever,  to  carry 
the  patient  through  this  period,  as 
the  slightest  imprudence  is  visited 
either  by  a “ relapse”  into  the  pre- 
vious condition,  or  by  the  develop- 
ment of  some  “sequel”  peculiar  to 
it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  iii 
every  case  the  secreting  and  digest- 
ing organs  are  weakened,  and  are, 
therefore,  more  or  less  unfitted  to 
carry  on  their  operations,  altliough 
a great  deal  is  required  from  tliem. 
During  convalescence  the  demands 
of  the  appetite  in  particular  should 
be  guarded  against,  as  if  complied 
with  to  the  full  extent,  mischief  is 
almost  sure  to  ensue,  especially  in 
children,  who  crave  for  food,  often  of 
the  most  improper  kind,  to  a degree, 
which  if  gratifled  would  nauseate 
and  upset  the  stomach.  The  same 
remark  applies  (though  not  to  the 
same  extent)  to  exercise,  which  is 
often  most  difficult  to  commence  in 
this  climate  after  a long  confinement 
to  the  bed-room  or  to  the  bed.  The 
true  principle  is  to  begin  by  careful 
and  small  attempts,  and  to  feel  the 
way  as  it  were  ; though  in  reference 
to  carriage-exercise,  it  often  happens 
that  if  a fine  day  occurs,  it  is  better 
to  risk  the  danger  of  “ catching 
cold,”  and  to  allow  of  an  invalid 
going  out  well  tvrapped  up,  even 
if  only  lately  out  of  bed.  All  this, 
however,  must  be  practically  learned, 
and  cannot  be  instilled  by  precept 
beyond  the  enforcement  of  the  cau- 
tious plan  of  operations  here  aUuded 
to.  In  disease  of  the  brain,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep 
that  organ  idle  until  it  has  had  time 
to  recover  itself,  without  which 
there  is  almost  sure  to  bo  a relapse. 
These  matters  are,  however,  all  en- 
forced under  the  respective  heads 
of  the  diseases  themselves  in  which 
convalescence  occurs. 

CONVULSIONS  in  the  adult  occur 
in  several  diseases,  and  are  of  several 
kinds.  They  are  defined  as  con- 
sisting of  “ violent  and  sudden 


involuntary  contractions,  attended 
with  relaxations  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body.”  These  are  called  clmiic 
convulsions;  while,  when  they  are 
more  persistent,  and  the  relaxations 
do  not  soon  follow  or  alternate  with 
the  contractions,  as  in  tetanus,  they 
are  said  to  be  tonic.  They  are  some- 
times general,  and  at  others  partial  ; 
sometimes  evidently  symptomatic  of 
well-known  diseases,  while  at  others 
they  may  be  considered  as  in  them- 
selves constitutmg  a distinct  form. 
When  general,  they  are  either  the 
immediate  precursors  of  death  from 
severe  disease  of  the  brain  or  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  or  they 
form  the  outward  sign  of  various 
diseases,  as  EpUepsy,  Hysteria,  &c. 

CONVULSIONS,  when  partial,  occur 
as  symptoms  of  the  following  con- 
ditions. Sometimes  there  are  slight 
convulsions  or  spasms  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  or  eyelids,  which  generally 
depend  upon  some  trivial  congestion 
of  the  brain  arising  from  a surcharge 
of  bile  or  urea  in  the  blood.  Again, 
we  find  occasionally  the  muscles  of 
the  face  convulsed,  giving  rise  to  a 
most  disagreeable  suspicion  of  laugh- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  person  oppo- 
site, and  generally  being  a symptom 
of  organic  disease  of  the  brain  of  the 
kind  known  as  “ softening.”  Con- 
vulsions of  the  limbs,  when  they 
extend  beyond  ordinary  “ cramp,” 
which  is  rather  considered  to  be 
spasm  than  convulsion,  are  of  the 
kind  known  as  “tetanic,”  and  are 
the  symptoms  either  of  tetanus  itself, 
or  of  the  effects  of  nux  vomica, 
strychnine,  and  brucine ; or  they 
occur  in  children,  and  are  the  signs 
of  irritation  of  the  nervous  system. 
See  Convulsions  of  Children. 

CONVULSIONS  in  New-born  Infants, 
Treatment  of,  278,  280. 

CONVULSIONS  of  Children,  nature 
of,  86,  286 ; treatment  of,  287. 

CONVULSIONS,  Puerperal,  symp- 
toms of,  169;  treatment  of,  505,  506. 

COOKERY. — See  Invalid  Diet,  17, 
246  ; also  Hurscry  Diet,  290. 

COPAIBA,  Balsam  of,  231. 

„ Nettle-rash  produced  by, 

01. 
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COPPER,  Sulphate  of,  231;  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by.  174;  treatment 
of  poisoning  by,  609. 

CORDIALS  are  warm  tinctures,  com- 
posed of  alcohol  and  various  essen- 
tial oils,  spices,  &c.  They  stimulate 
the  circulation  through  the  nerves ; 
and  their  effect  lasts  longer. than 
that  of  alcohol  alone,  leaving  less 
depression  also  as  a consequence  of 
their  cessation.  The  best  French 
brandy  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
which  we  possess. 

CORIANDER  SEEDS,  231. 

CORNEA.  — The  transparent  mem- 
brane or  “ coat”  set  in  the  front  of 
the  eye  like  a watch-glass  in  its  case. 
See  Eye,  Anatomy  of. 

CORNEA,  Ulceration  of  the,  1G3 ; 
treatment  of,  490. 

COENS,  Nature  of,  72  ; treatment  of, 
391. 

CORNUS  CIRCINNATUS.  — The 
round-leaved  Cornell  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  shape  of  a tincture,  as 
a warm  stomachic,  and  for  worn-out 
constitutions  or  delicate  stomachs 
is  a most  excellent  remedy.  The 
dose  is  one  tea-spoonful,  and  it  is 
sold  by  Mr.  Reece,  the  chemist,  of 
Piccadilly. 

CORROSION. — The  rapid  chemical 
destruction  of  any  substance.  In  the 
living  body  it  is  applied  to  the  de- 
structive action  of  those  substances, 
such  as  the  mineral  acids,  caustic 
potass,  corrosive  sublimate,  &c.,  on 
the  parts  with  which  they  are  brought 
in  contact. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE,  Symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by,  173 ; treat- 
ment of  poisoning  by,  609. 

CORYZA. — Synonymous  with  “cold 
in  the  head.”  See  Catarrh,  47. 

COSMETIC S. — Many  substanees 
which  are  used  to  add  beauty  to  the 
skin  are  included  under  this  title ; 
some  are  innocent,  while  others  are 
ultimately  very  injurious  to  the  skin; 
and  even  to  the  general  health. 
Rouge  has  this  effect  to  a great 
extent,  turning  the  skin  yellow,  and 
necessitating  that  yearly  increasing 
application  which  renders  it  so  un- 
pleasant to  the  eye  in  those  who 
have  long  used  it,  Many  of  the 


more  simple  w’ashes,  such  as  elder- 
flower  water,  rose-tvater,  Hungary- 
water,  and  other  such  vegetable 
infusions,  whether  distilled  or  not, 
are  wholly  innocuous. 

COSTIVENESS.  — See  Constipation 
and  Cathartics. 

COTTON. — The  well-known  fibre  ob- 
tained from  the  cotton-plant.  It  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
clothing  of  man,  being  cheap  in  pro- 
duction, easily  manufactured,  and 
warm,  whether  wet  or  dry.  See 
Clothing. 

COTTON,  Carded  (otherwise  medi- 
cate^ is  dressed  so  as  to  be  free 
from  all  impurities.  See  265,  and 
the  treatment  of  Burns  and  Eheu- 
matism. 

COTYLEDON  UMBILICUS.  — A 
British  plant  which  has  been  in- 
troduced into  notice  as  a cure  for 
epilepsy,  by  Mr.  Salter,  of  Poole, 
who  has  published  some  successful 
cases  in  proof  of  its  efficacy.  I cer- 
tainly have  not  seen  any  good  effect 
myself ; but  I have  only  tried  it  in 
a few  cases  of  the  disease.  The 
dose  of  the  pure  juice  is  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

COUCHING.— The  operation  of  de- 
pressing the  lens  in  cataract.  See 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
490. 

COUGH. — A symptom  of  catarrh,  47; 
influenza,  ib.-,  laryngitis,  48,  51; 
bronchitis,  48,  49 ; hooping-cough, 
49,  60 ; croup,  61,  62 ; pneumonia, 
76;  pleurisy,  79,  80;  phthisis,  135. 

COUGH,  Treatment  of,  in  catarrh  and 
influenza,  370;  in  laryngitis,  371;  in 
bronchitis,  373  et  seg. ; in  infan- 
tile bronchitis,  303  ; in  pneumonia, 
406;  in  pleurisy,  410;  in  phthisis, 
470. 

COUGH  MEDICINES.— See  Expecto- 
rants, 345,  and  the  above  subjects. 

COUNTENANCE,  Anxiety  of.— A 
symptom  of  functional  or  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  also  of  any 
disease  which  impedes  respiration, 
such  as  pneumonia  or  severe  bron- 
chitis, laryngitis,  or  croup,  or  the 
last  stages  of  consumption,  or  dropsy 
of  the  chest,  when  existing  to  an 
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extent  sulficient  to  press  severely 
upon  the  lungs,  or  empyema,  melan- 
cholia, and  hypochondriasis.  Some- 
times also  it  is  seen  in  low  forms  of 
mania  to  a certain  extent,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  so  as  in  the  above 
named  diseases.  Anxiety  is  shown 
in  fevers  and  all  acute  diseases  which 
endanger  life. 

COUNTENANCE,  Liiid  and  turgid 

with  blood This  is  a symptom 

peculiar  to  impeded  respiration  and 
circulation  and  congestion  of  the 
brain.  It  occurs  only  in  apoplexy, 
118,  diseases  of  the  heart,  144, 
epileptic  fits,  147,  and  in  all  con- 
ditions of  the  lungs  in  which  respi- 
ration is  much  impeded,  especially 
in  the  state  of  effusion.  See  Death 
Rattle. 

COUNTENANCE,  Pale.— A sign  of 
fainting,  IIG ; of  anoemia,  132  j of 
hemorrhage,  145. 

COUNTENANCE,  Excited  expression 
of. — A symptom  of  delirium  in  fever, 
24;  of  some  forms  of  mania,  151; 
of  delirium  tremens,  117  ; and  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  120. 

COUNTENANCE,  Distortion  of.— 
A symptom  of  paralysis,  125  ; con- 
vulsions of  various  kinds  (see  Con- 
vulsions); epilepsy,  147  ; hysteria, 
148;  and  chorea,  150. 

COUNTENANCE,  Flushed,  is  S3rmp- 
tomatic  of  fever  in  general,  including 
that  attending  on  aU  severe  inflam- 
mations ; also  of  the  early  stage  of 
delirium  tremens,  117. 

COUNTENANCE,  Hippocratic.— In 
the  last  stages  of  many  diseases,  the 
face  assumes  a peculiar  shnmken 
appearance,  which  has  received  the 
name  facies  Sippocratica,  and  which 
is  rarely  followed  by  recovery.  Pro- 
fessional nurses  are  so  well  aware  of 
this  aspect,  that  they  say  the  patient 
is  “ struck  with  death.”  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  paint  in  words,  but 
once  seen  is  easily  afterwards  recog- 
nised. The  following  is  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Hippocrates  himself : — 
“The  forehead  winkled  and  dry; 
the  eye  sunken ; the  nose  pointed  and 
bordered  with  a black  or  violet  circle ; 
the  temples  spnken,  hollow,  and 
retired;  the  cars  sticking  up;  the 


lips  hanging  down ; the  cheeks 
sunken ; the  chin  wrinkled  and  hard ; 
the  colour  of  the  skin  leaden  or 
violet ; the  hairs  of  the  nose  and  eye- 
lashes sprinkled  with  a yellowish 
white  dust.” 

COUNTER-IKEITATION,  261,  262. 

COUP-DE-SOLEIL. — See  Sun-stroke. 

COW-HEEL,  Suitable  for  invalid  diet, 
248. 

COW-POX,  Nature  of,  33 ; casual  in 
the  cow,  34 ; identity  with  small- 
pox, ib. ; Bryce’s  test  for,  36. 

COW-POX,  Vaccination  for,  267 
treatment  of,  300. 

CRAB  (see  Shell-JisJi),  Poisoning  by, 
175  ; treatment  of,  510. 

CRAB’S  EYES. — An  exploded  mode 
of  using  carbonate  of  lime  in  medi- 
cine. 

CRANIUM  (the  upper  part  of  the 

sIcuU) It  consists  of  eight  separate 

bones.  Four  single  ones — the /ren- 
tal, occipital,  sphenoid,  and  ethmoid — 
and  two  pairs,  the  parietal  and  tem- 
poral bones.  These  together  form  a 
large  oval  cavity  entirely  occupied  by 
the  brain,  which  extends  downwards 
to  the  level  of  the  eyes  and  external 
ear-passage.  It  has  one  large  opening 
in  the  occipital  bone,  through  which 
the  spinal  cord  passes,  and  several 
small  ones  (foramina),  which  give 
exit  to  the  cerebral  nerves  and  veins, 
and  entrance  to  the  arteries  of  the 
brain.  The  bones  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  only  capable  of  being 
separated  in  youth,  being  closely 
united,  and  either  partially  or  en- 
tirely joined  together  by  ossification, 
after  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  cra- 
nium is  attached  to  the  trunk  by  the 
vertebra:  of  the  neck,  with  the  two 
highest  of  wliich  it  is  articulated  by 
a most  beautiful  joint  allowing  of  a 
hinge-like  action,  as  well  as  of  rota- 
tion on  the  axis  of  the  body,  with- 
out which  we  must  always  look 
straight  before  us,  and  could  never 
turn  the  head  over  the  shoulder. 

CREASOTE,  Properties  and  cflects  of, 
231,  232  ; ointment  of,  239. 

CRISIS.  — A definite  period  in  the 
course  of  a disease,  in  which  there 
is  a decided  change  for  the  better  or 
the  worse.  It  has,  from  the  earliest 
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days  of  medicine,  been  remarked 
that  this  is  more  likely  to  occur  on 
certain  days  of  fevers,  which  run  a 
regular  course,  than  on  others,  and 
hence  tliey  are  called  critical  days. 
See  27  (par.  73).  In  clrronio  diseases 
particular  symptoms  are  also  said  to 
be  critical — tliat  is  to  say,  they  are 
supposed  to  mark  an  alteration  in 
the  condition  of  the  system,  and  a 
probability  of  tlie  complaint  getting 
better,  or  the  reverse.  Tims,  in  the 
liydropathic  treatment,  the'produc- 
tlon  of  boils  by  the  constant  excite- 
ment of  water  is  said  to  be  critical. 

(JIIOTON-OIL. — A very  active  pur- 
gative oil,  obtained  from  croton 
tiylium.  The  dose  is  one  drop,  but 
it  should  only  be  employed  on  the 
greatest  emergency,  and  when  or- 
dered in  the  previous  pages.  See 
Colic,  Apoplexy,  &c. 

CKOUi^  Symptoms  of,  51 ; treatment 
of,  304,  305. 

CKOUT,  Spasmodic,  symptoms  of,  52; 
treatment  of,  305. 

CKUSTA  LA  GTE  A. —A  scabbed  erup- 
tion of  the  cheek  peculiar  to  child- 
hood. See  Eczema,  03  ; and  treat- 
ment of,  S88. 

CRYING  of  a New-boni  Child,  276. 

CRYSTALLINE  LENS.  — See  Eye, 
Anatomy  of. 

CUBEBS. — The  dried  unripe  berries 
of  the  piper  cubeba.  They  possess 
a stimulant  specific  power  over  the 
urinary  organs,  and  are  used  in 
several  congested  and  inflamed  con- 
ditions of  the  bladder  and  urethra. 
The  dose  being  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grains  of  the  powder. 

CUMIN  SEEDS. — The  fruit  of  ettmi- 
7ium  cyminum  possesses  aromatic 
and  stimulant  properties ; hut  it 
being  somewhat  more  disagreeable 
than  other  drug.»,  it  is  not  now  much 
used  in  medicine. 

CUl’PING,  Object  and  method  of 
performing,  200. 

CURD. — The  albuminous  portion  of 
milk  coagulated.  It  is  naturally 
effected  in  the  human  stomach 
before  digestion,  and  very  completely 
in  that  of  the  infant.  For  making 
cheese  the  decoction  of  tlie  calf’s 
stomach  called  “ rennet”  is  employed 


to  malce  the  curd,  but  all  milk  when 
sour  separates  into  the  curd  and  tho 
whey.  See  Coagulation. 

CURRANT  DRINK,  Black,  250. 

CURRANT  WATER,  Red,  250. 

CURVATURES  OF  THE  SPINE, 
Symptoms  of,  139 ; treatment  of, 
42S. 

CUT. — See  Wounds. 

CUT  THROAT,  Treatment  of,  513. 

CUTANEOUS.— Relating  to  the  skin. 

CUTiYNEOUS  DISEASES,  Symp- 
toms of,  57  ct  seg  ; treatment  of, 
381  ctseg.;  in  the  new-born  infant, 
278  ; in  the  chUd,  310. 

CUTICLE.— The  scarf-skin,  45. 

CYANOSIS  (Blue  Disease),  377. 

CYDER  is  the  fermented  juice  of  tlie 
apple,  as  perry  is  of  the  pear,  both 
being  treated  alike  in  their  manu- 
facture, and  resembling  one  another 
in  their  effects,  except  that  some 
kinds  of  perry  are  diuretic.  For  the 
purposes  of  making  the  two  drinks, 
the  fruit  in  either  c.ase  must  be  of 
a very  different  quality  from  those 
intended  for  the  table,  which  are 
luscious,  and  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  the  astringent  properties  which 
are  required  for  keeping  the  juices 
of  those  intended  for  cyder  and 
perry.  This  astringenoy  is  mainly 
due  to  the  tannin  contained  in  the 
fruit,  w'hich  leaves  a most  unpleasant 
sense  of  roughness  on  the  iialate. 
It  is  very  dillicult  to  make  these  two 
drinks  from  sweet  fruit,  and  almost 
impossible  without  an  admixture 
with  some  of  those  containing  tho 
astringent  principle,  though  some 
makers,  even  with  the  former,  con- 
trive by  careful  and  often-repeated 
racking  to  stop  the  acetic  fermen- 
tation, and  keep  the  saccharine 
matter  in  its  original  state.  The 
conversion  into  pulp  is  the  first  part 
of  the  process,  which  in  tho  old 
methods  was  a very  long  one,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a very  clumsy  stone-: 
mill  worked  by  a horse,  extended 
over  a long  period  of  time,  seldom 
being  completed  before  CMstmas, 
during  which  time  half  the  apples 
became  rotten.  At  present,  ns  soon 
as  they  are  gathered,  or  within  a 
few  days  after,  a portable  machine 
2 0 
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is  hired  by  the  grower  and  worked 
by  its  owner  at  so  much  per  hogs- 
head; most  of  them  being  able  to 
grind  and  press  eight  or  ten  hogs- 
heads a day  of  100  gallons  each,  or 
a proportionate  number  of  those  con- 
taining fifty-fom-  gallons.  In  the 
Worcester  and  Hereford  districts, 
the  former  measure  is  adopted,  while 
m the  western  counties  the  ordinary 
beer  measure  of  fifty-four  gallons  is 
the  hogshead  employed.  These  ma- 
chines tear  and  grind  the  apples  to 
pieces  either  with  the  aid  of  horse- 
power, requiring  three  or  four 
horses,  or  by  steam,  the  last  being 
seldom  employed.  The  mill  is  of 
steel,  and  acts  not  by  mere  pressure, 
as  in  the  old  stone-mill,  but  by  the 
ordinary  action  of  grinding.  The 
pulp  thus  prepared  is  at  once  pressed, 
being  placed,  as  in  the  old  press,  in 
horse-hair  bags,  and  then  squeezed 
by  hand-labour,  the  juice  running 
out,  being  in  the  condition  of  new 
cyder,  ready  to  to  be  at  once  moved 
dotvn  into  the  cellar.  After  all  the 
apples  are  ground  and  pressed,  the 
pulp  is  mixed  with  water,  re-ground 
and  repressed,  and  makes  about  a 
tenth  of  the  original  quantity  of  a 
liquid  which  is  called  “water  cyder,” 
and  which  must  be  soon  drunk,  be- 
cause it  wiil  not  keep,  though  sweet 
and  agreeable  to  the  palate  for  a 
short  time.  . On  being  stored,  the 
new  cyder  soon  begins  to  ferment, 
seldom  requiring  any  aid  for  that 
purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  malt- 
liquor.  Sometimes,  however,  when 
it  refuses  to  work,  a little  yeast,  say 
about  a pint,  is  stirred  into  a hogs- 
head of  cyder,  and  that  very  seldom 
fails  to  set  it  going.  Generally,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  a scum  begins 
to  rise,  which  should  be  carefully 
removed  as  fast  as  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. The  cyder  is  cither  tem- 
porarily left  to  ferment  in  large 
vessels  set  on  end  with  their  heads 
out,  or  else  it  is  at  once  poured 
into  the  casks  where  it  is  to  re- 
main, according  to  the  peculiar 
methods  practised  in  different  loca- 
lities. If  the  large  upright  casks 
are  used,  the  cyder  is  only  allowed 


to  remain  in  them  for  thirty-six 
or  forty-eight  hours,  when,  if 
the  fermentation  has  caused  the 
cyder  to  throw  down  a consider- 
able amount  of  its  mucilage  in 
the  shape  of  flocculent  matter,  it 
is  at  once  racked  into  the  store- 
casks,  and  there  the  fermentation 
is  allowed  to  progress  to  a certain 
point,  which  varies  greatly  with  the 
particular  kind  of  fruit,  and  which 
can  therefore  scarcely  be  described. 
The  bung-holes  are  kept  filled  up 
with  cyder  of  corresponding  age  and 
quality,  and  thus  the  working  froth 
is  caused  to  flow  over  every  time 
the  new  fluid  is  added.  After  a 
certain  time,  when  the  fermentation 
is  considered  to  have  proceeded  far 
enough,  the  cyder  is  rucked  again 
into  another  cask,  which  stops  the 
fermentation  for  an  imcertain  period, 
and  on  its  again  re  - appearing, 
recourse  is  had  to  a third,  or  fourth, 
or  even  a fifth,  racking.  So  careful 
are  some  of  the  best  cyder-makers 
to  catch  the  exact  moment  when 
this  new  attempt  at  fermentation 
shows  itself,  that  they  will  some- 
times sit  up  all  night  rather  than 
allow  the  proper  moment  to  slip 
by  witliout  taking  advantage  of  it. 
Some  growers  boil  their  cyder  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  fermen- 
tation, others  use  the  fumes  of 
sulphiu-  for  the  same  purpose  ; but 
the  best  sweet  cyder,  which  is  always 
that  in  which  the  process  has  been 
stopped,  is  generally  made  by  attend- 
ing cai'cfuUy  to  the  racking-process. 
The  quality  of  both  cyder  and  perry 
varies  very  considerably,  there  being 
every  grade,  from  sweet  to  sweet- 
and-rough,  rough-without-sweet,  and 
rough-and-acid  descriptions.  Much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  soil,  for  some 
soils  will  not  produce  any  thing  but 
rough  and  sour  perry  and  cyder. 
Still  more  in  general  depends  upon 
the  manufacture;  and  the  careful 
grower  will  often,  by  a few  hours' 
attention  per  -week,  double  the 
value  of  his  stock.  Both  require 
some  time  to  accustom  the  stomach 
to  the  presence  of  the  acid  which 
they  conUun. 
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CYDER,  Bottled. — Both  cyder  and 
perry  are  bottled ; they  are  brisk, 
and  full  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
often  greatly  admired  as  a substitute 
even  for  champagne.  No  precaution 
is  necessary  but  to  bottle  the  one  or 
the  other  in  strong  bottles  'with  good 
corks,  and  not  to  delay  this  too  long ; 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  attempting  to  confine 
cither  cyder  or  perry  before  the  fer- 
mentative process  is  settled,  or  the 
strongest  bottles  will  be  burst.  They 
are  both  wholesome  drinks  when 
free  from*  adulteration,  and  taken 
by  a stomach  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  malic,  occasionally  mixed 
with  acetic,  acid. 

CYNANCHE  MALIGNA.— See  Scar- 
let Fever. 

CYNANCHE  PAROTIDCEA.  — See 
Atumps. 

CYNANCHE  TONSILLARIS,  108; 
treatment  of,  453. 

CYNANCHE  TRACHE AXIS.  — See 
Croup. 

CYSTITIS  (.Tnflammation  of  the  Blad- 
der), Symptoms  of,  56;  treatment  of, 
380. 

DALBY’S  CARMINATIYE.— A use- 
ful quack  cordial,  extensively  em- 
ployed in  infantile  disorders  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  269. 

DAMP,  Effects  of. — These  are  mani- 
fested in  the  most  disagreeable  way 
whenever  we  live  in  damp  situations 
or  houses,  or  lie  in  damp  sheets,  or 
put  on  damp  clothes.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  the  action  of  damp  upon 
the  frame;  for  it  is  not  mere  loss 
of  temperature  which  produces  the 
ill  effects,  inasmuch  as  we  find  a 
much  lower  degree  of  cold  will  have 
no  injurious  tendency.  But  let  the 
principle  be  what  it  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  that,  except  in  the 
very  hardy,  damp  applied  in  any  of 
the  above  ways  is  extremely  likely 
to  be  followed  by  rheumatism,  or 
by  what  is  called  “ catching  cold.” 
Indeed,  this  is  so  generally  admitted, 
that  the  first  thing  a person  of  any 
experience  looks  at  in  the  walls  of 
a liouse  ho  is  about  to  take,  is  tbo 
question  of  damp ; and,  if  present,  he 


is  sure  to  reject  it,  not  only  because 
it  destroys  his  furniture,  but  because 
he  believes  it  to  be  unhealthy ; and 
next  to  the  walls,  he  regards  the 
situation  with  distrust  if  it  appears 
inclined  to  be  damp.  It  is  somewhat 
probable  that  a great  deal  of  the 
injurious  effects  following  the  occu- 
pation of  damp  houses  is  owing  to 
its  being  generally  accompanied  by 
imperfect  ventilation,  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  in  itself  jirejudicial ; for 
the  mere  presence  of  moisture  is  not 
by  any  means  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  depressing  influence  of  a 
damp  house  or  a damp  situation. 
It  is,  I believe,  the  vegetable  decay 
going  on,  without  the  dispersion  of 
its  emanations  by  the  admission  of  a 
thorough  draught,  which  does  the 
mischief ; and  I much  doubt  whether 
an  iron  house  in  the  same  position 
would  be  unhealthy,  if  made  suffi- 
ciently warm  by  building  it  with 
double  walls.  Damp  sheets,  no 
doubt,  act  by  the  rapid  cooling  of 
the  skin  which  they  produce,  and 
the  same  applies  to  damp  body 
linen.  But  it  is  not  a little  singular, 
that  if,  instead  of  applying  a damp 
sheet  for  a few  hours,  as  often  hap- 
pens among  careless  chambermaids, 
it  is  more  thoroughly  wetted,  and 
more  blankets  put  on,  a reaction  takes 
place,  which  has  not  the  same  ten- 
dency to  give  cold.  For  those  who 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  these  sheets, 
the  best  remedy  is  a fine  flannel  bag 
to  tie  round  the  waist,  or  even  round 
tile  neck,  and  enclose  the  whole 
body ; and,  with  this  precaution, 
the  sheets  must  be  absolutely  wet  to 
do  any  harm. 

DANDELION  {leontodon  taraxamm). 
— ^The  well  known  plant  so  common 
in  this  country.  In  France  tlia 
leaves  are  used  with  many  others  in 
making  their  salads,  but  in  this 
country  the  roots  only  are  employed, 
and  they  are  only  taken  medicinally, 
being  sometimes  mixed  with  coffee, 
and  at  others  taken  as  an  infusion 
or  as  a decoction  ; which  last  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  preparation  if 
not  over-boiled — that  is  to  say,  taking 
care  only  to  simmer  it. 
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DANDELIOS',  Decoction  of,  232  ; 
extract  of,  233. 

DANDRIFF.— Scurf  of  the  head,  71 ; 
treatment  of,  390. 

DAAVLISH. — A watering-place  in  the 
south  coast  of  Devonshire,  well  pro- 
tected from  the  winter  cold,  hut 
too  damp  for  other  seasons.  See 
Climate. 

DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE  {hella- 
donna).  Symptoms  of  poisoning  by, 
3 76  ; treatment  of,  611. 

DEAFNESS,  Nature  of,  164  ; treat- 
ment of,  490. 

DEATH,  Signs  of. — Life,  as  fur  as  we 
know,  consists  in  some  principle  by 
which  the  particles  of  our  body  are 
kept  from  decay  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature ; and  death,  being  tlie 
cessation  of  life,  is  a permission  given 
to  tlicse  laws  to  work  their  will. 
Hence  it  results,  that  the  most  certain 
sign  we  possess  of  the  occurrence  of 
death  is  the  commencement  of  putre- 
faction ; and  until  that  sign  is  clearly 
visible,  no  one  can  demonstrate  tlie 
fact  of  death  having  taken  place, 
however  probable  he  may  think  it 
from  the  results  of  his  iirevious  ex- 
perience. It  may  be  true,  as  has 
been  asserted  by  Dr.  Paris,  “ that 
it  is  physiologically  impossible  for  a 
human  being  to  remain  more  than 
a few  minutes  in  such  a state  of  as- 
phyxia, as  not  to  betray  some  sign  by 
Which  a medical  observer  can  at  once 
recognise  the  existence  of  vitality ;” 
and  for  myself,  I should  have  no 
hesitation  in  acting  upon  the  belief, 
but  at  the  same  time,  there  are  scores 
of  recorded  instances  in  which  deatli 
has  been  supposed  by  the  medical 
attendant  to  have  taken  place,  but  in 
whicli  a partial  or  totid  recovery  lias 
followed,  after  an  interval  of  some 
hours.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  disease  which  the 
patient  was  attacked  by,  for  it  often 
happens  that  death  takeaplace  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  make  it 
physically  impossible  tliat  life  could 
continue  much  longer,  even  if  it  had 
not  happened  as  it  did,  and  here,  of 
course,  the  probability  is  heightened ; 
but  still  positive  proof  is  not  ob- 
tained witliin  the  time  necessary 


for  putrefaction  to  commence.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  always  a satisfac- 
tion to  the  friends,  if  interment  is 
postponed  long  enough,  to  admit  of 
tliis  proof,  and  excepting  in  the 
case  of  contagious  diseases,  it  ought 
always  to  be  adopted.  Next  to 
putrefaction  comes  the  stiffness  of 
the  limbs,  which  takes  place  as 
soon  as  the  body  becomes  cold ; but 
this  may  possibly  be  the  result 
of  freezing,  or  of  convulsions,  and 
it  does  not  makes  its  appearance  in 
death  from  lightning,  but  iu  all 
other  kinds  of  death  is  an  invariable 
sign.  The  coldness  of  the  whole  body 
is  a pretty  sure  test,  and  if  in  our 
temperate  climate  it  reaches  exactly 
the  same  degree  as  the  surrounding 
air,  death  may  be  concluded  to  have 
taken  place,  witli  a moral  certainty, 
if  not  with  pliysical  proof  The  ces- 
sation of  respiration  and  circulation 
are  also  reliable  signs,  as  observed  by 
Dr.  Paris  (previously  quoted) ; but 
there  is  no  actual  proof  that,  in  the 
instances  which  arc  recorded,  the 
suspension  of  these  functions  was 
not  as  ijcrfect  as  it  has  been  asserted 
to  have  been.  At  all  events,  tlie 
opinion  of  a competent  authority 
ought  to  be  taken,  before  it  is  con- 
cluded that  life  is  extinct. 

DEATH,  Causes  of. — When  a person 
is  found  dead,  or  apparently  so,  it 
becomes  important  to  discover,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  life  is  really 
extinct,  and  in  the  second,  the  cause 
which  has  led  to  its  extinction.  By 
attending  to  the  signs  given  in  the 
last  article,  the  former  of  these 
points  may  be  ascertained  with 
something  like  certainty,  but  we 
have  now  to  consider  the  latter. 
Death  may  be  caused  either  by  a 
cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart, 
or  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  brain,  or 
by  the  tchole  body  wearing  out  to- 
gether; but  sudden  death  only  occurs 
from  the  three  first.  Thus,  1st, 
exhaustion  from  hemorrhage  or  other 
loss  of  fluid,  or  spasm,  or  organic 
disease,  or  particular  poisons,  may 
deprive  the  heart  of  power  to  act, 
and  death  may  take  place,  accom- 
panied by  fainting ; or,  2nd,  the 
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action  of  the  lungs  may  be  stopped 
altogether  by  convulsions  of  their 
muscles,  or  by  drowning,  or  hanging, 
or  strangling,  or  by  the  breathing  of 
steam,  or  pure  carbonic  acid  gas,  or 
any  other  gas  than  atmospheric  air ; 
or,  3rd,  pressure  on  the  brain  from 
apoplexy,  or  extravasation  from  acci- 
dent, or  severe  concussion  or  com- 
pression ; or  the  action  of  certain 
poisons  on  the  nervous  system,  in- 
cluding all  the  anodynes  and  stimu- 
lants, may  destroy  life.  In  most 
cases  of  death  from  the  first  and 
last  causes,  the  senses  are  in  abey- 
ance for  some  short  time  before 
■death  takes  place,  unless  it  is  very 
sudden;  but  in  the  second  set  of 
cases  they  are  often  preserved  until 
they  are  interfered  with  by  the  cir- 
culation of  black  blood  in  the  brain. 
Whenever  a body  is  found  dead,  the 
person  who  first  sees  it  should  care- 
fully note  the  position  in  which  it 
lies  and  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, as  in  case  of  its  being  the 
result  of  violence,  the  most  trivial 
facts  often  lead  to  the  detection  of 
the  murderer. 

DEATH  EATTLE.— In  most  linger- 
ing deaths,  there  is  towards  the  last 
an  effusion  of  a frothy  mucus  into 
the  bronchial  tubes,  which  at  first  is 
brought  up  by  coughing,  but  in  time 
causes  suffocation,  from  a want  of 
power  in  the  system  to  get  rid  of  it 
in  this  way.  It  always  occurs  when 
disease  of  the  lungs  is  the  cause  of 
death,  excepting  where  there  is  great 
exhaustion,  and  then  life  may  be 
rendered  qxtinct  from  a cessation  of 
the  action  of  the  heart,  before  the 
effusion  takes  place ; and  this  is 
especially  the  case  when  there  is  a 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs. 

DEBILITY,  or  wea7:ncss,  is  a symptom 
consequent  upon  all  acute  diseases, 
and  partially  so  upon  most  of  those 
which  arc  clironic.  Sometimes  it  is 
apparently  out  of  all  comparison 
with  the  disease  which  it  follows, 
and  then  it  is  usual  to  describe  it  ns 
nervous  dehility,  by  which,  it  is  true, 
we  are  not  much  enlightened.  Eevers 
and  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs 
cause  the  greatest  degree  of  debility 
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and  in  the  shortest  time;  and  a 
“bilious  attack”  of  two  or  three 
days’  duration  will  often  reduce  the 
strength  of  a heallhy  man  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  his  standing 
or  even  sitting  upright.  Mere  mus- 
cular debility  unaccompanied  by 
fainting,  from  a -weakness  of  the 
heart,  may  be  disregarded  so  far  as 
to  allow  the  patient  to  use  his  own 
discretion  after  its  cause  is  removed ; 
but  when  there  is  a tendency  to 
fainting,  and  the  heart’s  action  is  in 
a doubtful  state,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  exercised  lest  the  slightest 
exertion,  or  even  a mere  sitting  up 
in  bed,  should  bring  on  a fatal  attack. 
Many  individuals  die  in  this  way 
when  apparently  recovering  from 
acute  diseases,  who  would  in  all 
probability  preserve  their  lives  if 
they  were  kept  for  a few  more  days 
in  the  recumbent  position,  to  give 
the  heart  and  its  servants  (the  organs 
of  digestion)  time  to  recover. 

DECAY. — See  Age  and  Disease. 

DECIDUOUS  MEMBRANES.— Two 
layers  of  membrane  which  line  the 
titerus  during  gestation,  one  attached 
to  its  inner  surface  which  remains 
behmd  at  the  birth  of  the  child  to 
be  expelled  piece-meal,  ■while  the 
other  comes  away  with  the  after- 
birth. 

DECLINE. — A term  used  in  common 
language  to  signify  lingering  death 
either  by  pulmonary  consumption, 
135,  or  by  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  137. 

DECOCTION,  Nature  of,  232  ; decoc- 
tion of  aloes,  ib.  ; decoction  of 
barley,  ib.  ; compound  decoction 
of  barley,  ib.  ; decoction  of  cin- 
chona, ib.\  decoction  of  dandelion, 
ib. ; decoction  of  dulcamara,  ib. ; 
decoction  of  Iceland  moss,  ib. ; de- 
coction of  logwood,  ib. ; decoction  ot 
oak  bark,  233  ; decoction  of  poppy- 
heads,  ib. ; decoction  of  quince  seeds, 
ib. ; simple  and  compound  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla,  ib. ; decoction 
of  starch,  ib. 

DECOMPOSITION.— A chemical  ope- 
ration which  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
certain  substiuiccs  have  a greater 
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affinity  for  certain  other  substances 
tlian  anything  else;  and,  conse- 
quently, if  A meets  tvitli  B C in  com- 
bination, and  has  a greater  affinity 
for  B than  they  have  for  each  other, 
a “ eleeomposition”  takes  place,  and 
A B form  a new  substance,  while 
C is  set  free.  Sometimes  a much 
more  complicated  operation  takes 
effect,  as  when  two  or  more  sub  ■ 


stances  meet  in  which  there  is  a 
varying  affinity  in  their  several  com- 
ponent parts.  Here  a curious  cross- 
exchange of  materials  is  accom- 
plished, and  an  entirely  new  set  of 
salts  is  the  result.  Thus,  supposing 
quick-lime  and  sal-ammoniac  are 
brought  together,  the  following  will 
bo  the  decompositions  and  re-unions, 
expressed  in  the  annexed  diagram : — - 


Sal-ammoniac 


Lime 


{ 

{ 


Ammonia 

Hydrochloric  acid 

0.xygen 

Calcium 


{ 


Hydrogen 
Chlorine  % 


Ammonia. 

.•"Water. 

'•••Chloride  of  calcium. 


Here,  then,  we  have  ammonia  dis- 
engaged, while  the  chlorine  unites 
■with  the  calcium,  for  which  it  has 
a greater  affinity  than  for  any  other 
substance  in  the  mixture,  and  in 
doing  so  it  leaves  its  own  hydrogen, 
with  which  it  formed  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  quick-lime  in  the  shape  of  water. 
The  result,  therefore,  is,  that  upon 
two  di'!/  powders  being  brought 
together,  a gas  (ammonia)  is  evolved, 
while  a wet  chloride  of  lime,  with 
a portion  of  hydrate  of  lime  in  addi- 
tion, are  left  behind. 

DEFORMITIES.  — See  treatment  of 
curvatures  of  the  spine,  327 ; also 
club-feet,  428  ; and  permanent  mus- 
cular contractions,  429. 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS,  Symptoms 
of,  117  ; treatment  of,  467,  458. 

DELIRIUM,  or  Wandering,  occurs  ns. 
a symptom  in  many  febrile  diseases ; 
but  as  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  mania,  it  wUl  be  first  necessary 
to  ascertain  its  nature.  In  practice 
there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two,  for  the 
presence  of  fever  in  the  one  case, 
and  its  absence  in  the  other.  Is 
generally  sufficient  to  serve  as  the 
means  of  diagnosis;  but  sometimes 
in  mania  there  is  also  fever,  and 
then  this  sign  does  not  servo,  so  that 
we  are  compelled  to  resort  to.some 


more  accurate  method.  We  find 
on  closely  examining  the  two  con- 
ditions, that,  in  delirium,  all  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  impli- 
cated—there  are  no  correct  sensa- 
tions, connected  ideas,  or  passions, 
no  regular  voluntary  motions,  little 
or  no  intelligence,  an  almost  entire 
loss  of  memory  when  called  upon; 
and  the  patient  lies  in  a land  of  his 
own  imagination,  talking  to  crea- 
tures of  his  own  brain.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  insane  have  gene- 
rally possession  of  their  external 
senses  and  of  voluntary  power — they 
see,  hear,  taste,  and  smell,  and  very 
often  the  disease  is  confined  to  a 
single  faculty  (monomania) ; while  in 
those  in  whom  the  most  intense 
maniacal  all’ections  are  developed, 
the  faculties  appear  to  be  perverted, 
but  are  not  lost,  since  the  most  irra- 
tional maniac  talks,  reasons,  and 
wills,  and  though  his  premises  are 
absurd,  yet  he  argues  well  from 
them.  With  this  definition  of  the 
nature  of  febrile  delirium,  we 
may  now  consider  in  what  disease 
it  occurs  as  a symptom.  Firstly, 
in  all  continued  fevers  it  is  liable 
to  occur,  though  in  slight  cases 
of  simple  fever  it  is  generally  absent. 
In  typhus  fever  it  is  almost  always 
present,  whether  the  head  is  the  seat 
of  complication  or  not,  25.  In  peri- 
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odic  fevers  it  is  also  met  ■\vitli,  tliougli 
often  absent  in  mild  cases  of  ague, 
and  generally  in  gastric  retnittent,  28. 
In  yelloio  fever  it  is  always  present, 
and  also  in  infantile  remittent  fever, 
29.  In  hectic  fever  it  is  not  often  met 
■with,  until  quite  the  closing  scene, 
when  the  brain  suffers  from  a supply 
of  impure  blood,  30.  In  all  the 
severe  forms  of  eruptive  fevers  there 
is  delirium,  being  absent  in  cow-pox, 
generally  in  dtichen-pox,  and  in  the 
mildest  attacks  of  modified  small-pox, 
as  well  as  in  miliary  fever  in  most 
Instances,  but  not  always.  In  the 
inflammatory  fever  which  accom- 
panies ei'ysipelas,  and  also  most  of 
the  severe  forms  of  internal  inflam- 
mation of  the  various  organs,  delirium 
is  more  or  less  marked,  while  in  those 
of  the  brain  it  is  particularly  promi- 
nent, 44. 

DELIVERY,  Management  of,  497  et 
seq. ; treatment  after,  601  et  seq. 

DEMULCENTS  {soothing medicines).— 
These  constitute  a class  of  medicines 
which  are  locally  applied  to  the  skin 
or  mucous  membrane,  upon  which 
they  act  chiefly  by  aflbrding  a bland 
kind  of  sheath  to  protect  them  from 
the  irritation  of  the  matters  coming 
subsequently  in  contact  with  them. 
Thus,  arroivroot  and  starch  have 
this  effect,  in  common  with  sago, 
tapioca,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  various 
emulsions  made  with  egg  or  almond. 
Linseed-tea  is  an  excellent  demul- 
cent, and  is  largely  used  in  irritation 
of  the  bladder,  its  qualities  appearing 
to  be  absorbed  and  conveyed  through 
the  urine  to  the  interior  walls  of 
that  organ.  The  mixture  of  gum- 
arabic  is  also  supposed  to  have  tlic 
same  effect,  and  also  to  a certain 
extent  the  decoctions  of  liquorice 
and  marsh-mallow.  Gelatine  and 
isinglass  are  the  best  animal  demul- 
cents, and  when  added  to  milk  they 
exercise  this  property  very  benefl- 
cially. 

DENTIFRICE. — Tooth-powder.  In 
all  cases  the  dry  ingredients  should 
be  finely  powdered  and  well  mixed. 
Some  of  them  are  usually  levigated — 
that  is,  ground  with  water.  Those 
powders  which  contain  acids  should 


not  be  frequently  used,  especially 
when  the  enamel  is  thin.  For 
children  those  only  which  contain 
very  soft  powders  should  be  em- 
ployed, such  as  (6)  or  (c).  That 
under  (a)  is  the  most  generally  useful 
for  adults,  while  (d)  can  only  be  safe 
when  there  is  a great  accumulation 
of  tartar,  and  the  enamel  is  thick. 

(а)  Take  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
prepared  chalk,  of  each,  one  ounce ; 
Armenian  bole  and  powdered  myrrh, 
of  each,  one  drachm.  Mix.  {This 
is  a highly  preservative  pmvder). 

(б)  Charcoal,  one  ounce  ; Peruvian 
bark,  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  cinnamon 
or  mint,  two  drops ; essence  of  am- 
bergris, tliirty  drops. 

(c)  Charcoal,  one  ounce ; sulphate 
of  quinine,  two  to  four  grains ; mag- 
nesia, five  grains;  any  essential  oil, 
two  drops.  Mix. 

(d)  Myrrh,  one  ounce';  cuttle 
fish-bone,  four  ounces;  orris  root, 
three  ounces.  Mix. 

DENTITION,  Progress  of,  92,  93,  and 
285,  286  ; diseases  of,  and  their 
treatment,  286,  287. 

DEOBSTRUENT. — This  term  is  now 
seldom  used  in  medicine,  but  was 
formerly  employed  to  signify,  the 
power  of  removing  obstructions. 

DEPILATORY.  — A di-ug  or  other 
application,  which  has  the  power  of 
removing  superfluous  hairs  from  the 
skin.  QuickTime  is  the  basis  of  all 
those  which  are  at  all  eficctual,  and 
if  used  with  great  care  it  can  do 
no  great  injury  to  the  skin,  and  is 
otherwise  quite  harmless.  Those 
which  contain  sulphuret  of  arsenic 
(orpiment)  are  very  poisonous,  and 
should  on  no  account  be  employed. 
In  using'  either  of  the  following 
powders,  tliey  should  bo  mixed  with 
water  as  they  arc  wanted,  and  the 
powder  itself  should  be  kept  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle : — 

(o)  Mix  quick-lime  and  water  to 
a thick  cream,  and  pass  through  the 
mi.xture  about  thirty  times  its  vo- 
lume of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
As  soon  as  the  gas  begins  to  escape, 
stop  the  process.  Spread  the  pulpy 
mass  on  paper,  and  apply  it  for  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  wash  all 
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off  Tvi'tli  a sponge.  It  is  a verj' 
effectual  remedy,  but  dreadfully 
offensive  to  the  nose. 

(6)  Talceof  quick-lime,  one  ounce; 
carbonate  of  potass,  two  ounces  ; 
charcoal  powder,  one  drachm.  Mix, 
and  keep  in  a well-stoppered  bottle. 
It  should  be  formed  into  a paste  as 
wanted,  and  used  like  (a,. 

(c)  Take  of  quick-lime,  eight 
ounces,  pearl-ash,  one  ounce  ; flowers 
of  sulphur,  one  oimce.  Mix,  and 
use  like  (a\ 

(ff)  Make  a saturated  solution  of 
Bulphuret  of  barium,  and  form  into 
a paste  with  powdered  starch  as  it 
is  wanted.  Use  like  \a). 

DERBYSHIRE  NECK,  or  Droncho- 
cde.  Symptoms  of,  109 ; treatment 
of,  454. 

DERIVATIVES  are  medical  agents 
which  act  on  the  same  principle  as 
counter-ii-ritation  (which  see).  It  is 
a term  now  seldom  used. 

DESQUAMATION  is  the  tei-m  applied 
to  any  unusual  scaling  off  of  the 
cuticle,  such  as  happens  after  the 
eruptive  fevers,  and  particularly 
after  scarlatina,  in  which  the  cuticle 
comes  off  in  large  patches.  It  also 
happens  after  erysipelas,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  measles  and  roseola. 

DIABETES,  Nature  and  treatment  of, 
451. 

DIACHYLON  PLASTER.— An  ad- 
hesive pbaster  which  is  solely  intenc(ed 
to  keep  divided  parts  in  apposition 
and  to  protect  them  from  the  air. 
In  order  to  make  it  sufliciently 
adhesive,  it  is  made  with  a certain 
admixture  of  resin,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  it  is  too  stimulating 
for  delicate  skins,  and  when  used  to 
them  it  produces  suppuration  and  in- 
flammation, instead  of  the  adhesive 
form  or  “ union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion,” 42. 

DIAGNOSIS. — ^The  art  of  distinguish- 
ing between  different  diseases  so  ns 
to  enable  the  observer  to  detect  the 
nature  of  the  one  before  him.  See 
page  21.  In  carrying  out  this  art 
into  practice  by  the  aid  of  the 
present  volume,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  take  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms and  look  them  out  in  this  part. 


when  it  will  at  once  be  seen  in  what 
diseases  they  occur,  and  then  by 
turning  to  each  of  these  in  their 
turn,  a pretty  good  diagnosis  may  l 
be  arrived  at  by  any  careful  observer.  ' 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe  1 
that  all  the  symptoms  should  be  ' 
examined  into  before  any  conclusion 
is  arrived  at,  for  very  often  the 
omission  of  one  or  two  will  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  soundness 
of  it. 

DIAPHORETICS  are  medicines  and 
other  agents  which  produce  an  effect 
on  the  skin,  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  blood  in  it,  and  the 
secretion  from  it  of  perspiration, 
191,  348. 

DIAPHRAGM,  or  Midriff.— A thin 
muscle  which  forms  the  separation 
between  the  abdomen  and  chest.  It 
is  arched  in  all  directions,  with  the 
convexity  upward,  and  is  attached 
around  its  circumference  to  the 
spine,  ribs,  and  breast-bone.  The 
centre  of  it  is  a thin  layer  of  tendon 
upon  which  the  heart  lies,  and  this 
part  does  not  move  much  during  the 
contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
being  held  in  its  place  by  stays  from 
above,  which  act  >ipon  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  fibrous  pericardium. 
From  this  peculiar  arrangement, 
the  heart  is  not  made  to  move  up 
and  down,  which  it  otherwise  would 
be,  since  it  lies  with  its  right  side 
flat  upon  the  central  portion,  and 
if  this  descended  into  the  abdomen 
during  the  act  of  inspiration,  the 
heart  must  fall  also,  the  contrary 
taking  place  in  expiration.  Thus, 
in  reality,  the  diaphragm  during  life 
is  not  formed  like  a cup  ; but  if 
viewed  from  the  front,  the  section 
would  have  a double  curve  or  con- 
vexity with  a central  portion  nearly 
flat ; but  as  the  lungs  lie  on  each 
side,  and  do  not  occupy  the  middle, 
the  alteration  of  this  curve  on  each 
side  is  sufficient  to  act  very  consider- 
ably upon  them,  and,  when  aided  by 
(ho  elevation  of  the  ribs,  to  cause  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  on  each  side 
occupied  by  the  lungs  to  enlarge,  so 
as  to  draw  in  an  amount  of  air 
sufficient  for  each  respiration.  There 
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lire  three  principal  openings  in  this 
great  septuvi,  one  occupying  nearly 
the  middle,  hut  a little  to  the  right 
side,  through  which  the  large  vein 
enters  the  heart  from  below  (pma 
cava  asceiidens) ; another  behind  this, 
but  a little  to  the  left,  through  which 
the  cesophagus  or  gullet  passes  to  the 
stomach ; and  a third,  close  to  the 
back-bone,  ivhere  the  great  artery 
(aorta)  passes  downwards  to  supply 
all  the  lower  half  of  the  body. 

DLfUlltHCEA,  Symptoms  of,  52 ; treat- 
ment of,  in  infants,  283  ; in  children, 
306 ; in  adults,  37G  ei  seq. 

DIASTOLE. — The  dilating  action  of 
the  cavities  of  the  heart.  See  Heart. 

DIATHESIS,  Definition  of,  3;  the 
gouty,  87  ; the  rheumatic,  88  ; the 
scrofulous,  131 ; the  hysterical,  148. 

DIET. — See  i'bod,  13  et  seq. 

DIET,  Invalid,  17,  246,  247,  249,  250  ; 
Nursery,  290. 

DIGESTION,  153,  154.  See  also 
Assimilaticm. 

DIGITALIS  fjbx-glove),  233  ; sjTnp- 
toms  of  poisoning  by,  177 ; treatment 
of  poisoning  by,  511. 

DILL  WATER,  233. 

DILATATION  of  the  Bronchi  occurs 
sometimes  in  chronic  hronchitis,  ap- 
parently from  the  violent  expulsive 
efiorts  in  coughing  acting  upon  the 
air  confined  witlyn  them  during  the 
partial  closing  of  the  laryngeal 
opening.  It  is  apt  to  lead  to  mis- 
takes in  young  stethoscopists,  who 
are  misled  by  the  resonance  which 
is  given  out  by  the  voice  from  them 
into  the  belief  that  a cavity  or  vomica 
exists. 

DILATATION  of  the  Heart.— This 
is  an  organic  disease  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  made  out  by  the  domestic 
observer,  and  is  therefore  omitted 
from  the  first  and  second  Darts.  It 
arises  from  over-distention,  which 
again  is  usually  brought  about 
by  congestion  of  the  liver  or  lungs, 
or  by  some  defect  in  the  valves 
of  the  heart,  so  that  they  do  not 
act.  The  dilatation  may  occur 
without  increase  of  substance,  which 
is  called  simple  dilatation ; or  with 
an  increase,  when  it  is  said  to  be 
complicated  with  thickening  of  the 


walls,  or  -with  an  absolute  thinning 
of  the  walls,  which  is  attended  w'ith 
great  feebleness  of  pulse  and  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  on  the  circulation. 
When  the  substance  of  the  heart 
is  tints  enlarged,  it  is  said  also  to  be 
hypertrophied.  In  any  case  the  only 
thing  which  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  domestic  treatment  is  to  keep  the 
heart  as  quiet  as  possible,  by  avoid- 
ing all  unnecessary  excitement  of 
either  body  or  mind. 

DILUENTS  are  medicines  which 
dilute  the  fluids  of  the  body,  but 
the  foundation  of  all  of  them  is  pure 
water.  See  Diuretics,  191. 

DINNER. — The  principal  meal  of  the 
day,  but  somewhat  difficult  to  define 
in  any  other  way ; since  that  which 
is  the  dinner  of  the  lower  classes  is 
the  luncheon  of  the  rich  man,  and 
his  dinner  again  is  the  supper  of  the 
former. 

DINNERS  of  Children,  291. 

DISCHARGE. — ^A  term  used  some- 
what loosely  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery to  denote  any  secretion,  but 
more  particularly  an  unnatural  one ; 
thus,  pits  or  the  matter  of  abscesses 
is  a discharge,  as  also  is  that  from 
the  nose  in  “ a cold,”  or  from  the 
bowels  indiarrheea  and  dysentery,  &c. 

DISEASE,  General  principles  for  the 
removal  of,  1 et  seq. ; definition  of, 
1 ; influence  of  temperament  on,  2 ; 
diathesis  and  idiosyncrasy,  3 ; climatic 
and  epidemic  influences  on,  4 ; the 
elementary  forms  of,  19  et  seq.  ; 
nomenclature  and  classification  of, 
ib. ; the  causes  and  symptoms  of, 
21  ; the  various  methods  employed 
for  the  removal  of,  178  et  seq. ; 
orthodox  principles  of  treatment 
adopted  in  the  removal  of,  182  et 
seq.-,  homoeopathic  principles,  192 
et  seq. ; hydropathic,  201  et  seq.  -, 
kinesipathy  employed  for  the  re- 
moval of,  209  ; quackery  and  other 
popular  fallacies,  214  et  seq. ; practi- 
cal application  of  the  principles  of 
the  healing  art  to,  219  et  seq.  ; do- 
mestic surgical  appliances  to,  256; 
treatment  of  children  subject  to,  208 
ct  seq.  ; the  art  of  prescribing  for, 
339. 

DISEASES  of  parasitic  animals,  157, 
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48C  ; malignant,  160,  487 ; of  the 
eye,  ear,  &c.,  161,  488 ; of  women, 
167,  495  et  scq. ; of  adults,  337  ; in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  sldn,  369  et  seq.  ; of  the 
cellular  and  serous  membrane,  404, 
409  ; of  fibrous  inflammation,  413  ; 
of  fractures  of  the  bones,  429  ; in- 
flammation of  the  glands  and  ab- 
sorbents, 441  ; of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  456,  480  ; of  the  blood,  131, 
467 ; of  the  digestive  organs,  153, 
483  ; from  the  efiects  of  poison,  507; 
fevers,  23,  41,  350  et  seq.  ; con- 
gestion and  inflammation,  41  et  seq. ; 
vesicular,  61 ; of  the  nervous  system, 
147  ; arising  from  suflbcation,  512  ; 
incidental  to  sea  voyages,  513. 

DISINFECTION. — See  Contagion. 

DISINFECTANT.  — Certain  sub- 
stances liave  from  the  earliest  ages 
been  invested  by  mankind  with  the 
power  of  preventing  the  influence  of 
contagion  ui)on  those  who  are  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Under  the  article  on 
contagion,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
a free  ventilation  is  the  best  disin- 
fectant ; but  beyond  this  there  are 
also  some  other  chemical  means  of 
absolutely  destroying  the  virulence 
of  the  material  of  which  the  con- 
tagious fomites  are  composed.  The 
old-fashioned  fumigations  with  aro- 
matic substances  are  now  proved  to 
be  inert,  and  camphor,  benzoin,  cas- 
carilla,  pastilles,  &c.,  &c.,  are  re- 
placed by  the  use  of  three  substances 
only,  upon  which  reliance  is  now 
placed  nlth  some  degree  of  certainty. 
Tliese  are  charcoal,  quick-lime,  and 
chlorine  (the  last  being  either  com- 
bined witli  lime,  soda,  or  zinc,  or  in 
ufrce  state),  and  also  the  agency  of  a 
high  temperature. 

(a)  Charcoal  possesses  the  property 
of  absorbing  gases,  and  in  this  way 
most  i>robably  acts  upon  the  con- 
tagious ijrinciple,  whatever  it  may 
be.  In  malarious  districts,  or  in 
those  situations  wliere  collections  of 
decomposing  matter  arc  likely  to  be 
prejudicial  to  health,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a liberal  use  of 
vegetable  charcoal  in  powder  is 
very  efficacious.  So  also  charcoal 
used  as  a filter  for  water  appears  to 


remove  any  noxious  gases  by  ab- 
sorbing them.  Peat  charcoal  is  the 
best  for  tliis  purpose. 

(6)  Quick  lime  absorbs  carbonic 
acid,  and  probably  other  gases  very 
rapidly,  and  is,  therefore,  used  to 
cover  decomposing  animal  sub- 
stances, which  give  them  out  freely. 
In  this  way,  and  with  this  view,  it 
is  employed  in  the  course  of  epi- 
demics to  prevent  the  emanations 
from  privies,  &c.,  arising  and  doing 
mischief.  It  also,  when  washed 
over  the  wails,  removes  any  foul 
gases  adhering  to  them  or  con- 
tained within  their  crevices.  IVhea 
used,  it  should  be  fresh  and  not  the 
slacked  lime,  which  is  so  frequently 
employed,  with  little  or  no  effect. 

(c)  Chlorine  is  seldom  used  in  its 
gaseous  condition,  but  its  combina- 
tion with  lime  and  zinc  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  is  slowly  given  off  by 
these  substances,  when  in  solution. 
If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  disin- 
fect a house  in  the  most  powerful 
mode,  chlorine  in  its  gaseous  form 
is  developed  in  large  quantities  by 
pouring  fourteen  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  a quarter  of  its 
weight  of  water,  upon  a mixture  of 
ten  parts  of  common  salt,  and  ten 
parts  of  oxide  of  manganese,  in  a 
large  leaden  vessel.  Here  part  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with 
part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  manganese 
and  the  sodium  to  make  sulphate  of 
soda,  while  the  other  part  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  pro- 
to.xide  of  manganese  to  form  the 
sulphate  of  manganese,  and  setting 
fi-ee  the  chlorine  which  originally 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
salt.  Chloride  qf  lime,  or  bleaching 
powder,  is  much  used  as  a disin- 
fectant, and  being  the  cheapest  it 
is  adapted  to  those  who  are  limited 
in  their  purses.  It  is  largely  and 
cheaply  made  by  special  manu- 
facturers of  it  for  the  use  of  the 
bleachers,  and  is  not  therefore  re- 
quired to  be  made;  but  under  cir- 
cumstances where  it  cannot  other- 
wise be  obtained,  it  may  be  made 
by  passing  the  chloriue  gas  obtained 
by  the  method  above  described  into 
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k chamber  where  sifted  quick-lime 
is  thinly  spread  on  shelves.  lAguid 
chloride  of  lime  is  made  by  rubbing 
tlie  dry  chioride  with  a little  cold 
water  till  perfectly  smooth,  then 
adding  more  water,  and  filtering  the 
solution.  Chlorinated  soda  may  bo 
readily  obtained  in  solution  by  mix- 
ing one  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  in 
thirty  pounds  of  water.  Then  dis- 
solve two  pounds  of  crystallized  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  fifteen  pounds  of 
water,  and  mix  the  two  solutions. 
Let  the  mixture  settle,  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  and  filter.  Chloride  of 
zinc  is  made  as  follows: — Take  of 
sheet  zinc,  one  pound;  commercial 
mmiatic  acid  and  water,  of  each  two 
pints  and  n half;  solution  of  chlo- 
rinated lime,  one  fluid  ounce ; pre- 
liared  chalk,  one  ounce.  To  the 
zinc  introduced  into  a porcelain 
capsule,  gradually  add  the  muriatic 
acid,  applymg  heat  until  the  metal  is 
dissolved.  Filter  the  liquor  through 
calico,  and  having  added  to  it  the 
solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  con- 
centrate at  a boiling  temperature 
until  it  occupies  the  bulk  of  one 
pint.  Permit  the  solution  now  to 
cool  down  to  the  temperature  of' 
the  air,  place  it  in  a bottle  with 
the  chalk,  and  having  first  added 
distUlod  water,  so  that  the  bulk 
of  the  whole  may  bo  a quart, 
shake  the  mixture  occasionally 
for  twenty  - four  hours.  Finally, 
filter  and  preserve  the  product 
In  a . woll-stoppered  bottle.  This 
is  Sir  W.  Burnett’s  patent  dis- 
infecting fluid.  Three  modern 
disinfectants  — carbolic  acid,  chio- 
ralum,  and  Condy’s  fluid  — will 
be  found  described  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

(d)  Heat  is  applied  by  means  of 
an  oven  in  which  certain  goods, 
such  as  sheets,  are  baked.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  it  is  to 
be  depended  on  without  the  addi- 
tional use  of  chlorine  in  some  shape, 
or  the  carrying  of  tlie  heat  to  such 
a high  degree  as  to  char  the  clothes 
which  are  to  be  purified.  It  is  said 
that  a temperature  of  200°  or  201° 
will  have  the  cficct  of  disinfecting 


fomites  of  any  kind ; and  this  heat 
wili  certainly  not  injure  the  ordinary 
articles'  upon  wliich  it  would  bo 
employed,  being  below  that  of  boil- 
ing water.  Of  course,  it  is  oniy 
useful  for  such  as  would  be  spoiled 
by  washing,  since  the  usual  practice 
in  that  operation  is  to  boil  the 
things,  which  would  be  still  more 
beneficial. 

(e)  In  purifying  an  apartment,  if 
it  is  uninhabited,  large  troughs  or 
pans  are  placed,  containing  chloride 
of  lime  mixed  into  a paste  with 
water ; and  pieces  of  old  linen  wetted 
with  the  same,  or  with  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  are  hung  about  the 
room  on  cords,  whiie  the  floor  is  also 
freely  sprinkled  with  one  or  the  other. 
If  it  is  inhabited,  some  limitation 
must  be  put  upon  the  amount  of 
chlorine  disengaged,  which  must  not 
be  to  such  an  extent  as  to  irritate  the 
lungs.  Wlien,  therefore,  the  nurse 
finds  that  the  chlorides  have  that 
effect  either  upon  her  or  upon  the 
patient,  it  is  necessary  to  diminish 
the  amount.  If  drains  or  cess-pools 
are  to  be  purified,  the  lime  or  zino 
may  be  freely  poured  into  them; 
and  in  every  infectious  disease  the 
utensils  in  which  the  discharges  are 
received  shouid  contain  a small  quan- 
tity of  the  solution,  by  which  not  only 
is  the  smell  destroyed,  but  the  pre- 
judicial effect  upon  the  attendants. 

DISLOCATION,  Nature  of,  419; 
causes  and  symptoms  of,  42 ; diag- 
nosis from  fracture,  420  ; general 
principles  of  treatment,  ib. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  FINGERS 
AND  THUMBS,  Reduction  of,  421. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  WRIST, 
Reduction  of,  421,  422. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 
Varieties  of,  422  ; reduction  of,  ib. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOUL- 
DER, Varieties  of,  422 ; reduction 
of,  423. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  COLLAR- 
BONE, Reduction  of,  423. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ANICLE, 
Reduction  of,  424. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  HIP- 
JOINT,  Varieties  of,  425 ; reduction 
of,  ib. 
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DISLOCATION  OP  THE  JAW,  re- 
duction of,  425. 

DISORDEE,  Definition  of,  1. 

DISTILLATION  is  effected  in  a ma- 
chine called  a “ still,”  which  consists 
of  a boiler,  with  a cover  luted  on  to 
it,  but  ending  in  a large  pipe.  This 
pipe  gradually  becomes  smaller,  and 
is  some  yards  in  length,  but  coiled 
round  in  a spiral  direction  and  con- 
tained in  a vessel  of  cold  water, 
from  which  its  lower  end  projects  in 
the  form  of  a tap.  When  set  in 
action,  the  liquid  to  be  distilled 
(which  may  be  water,  or  water  im- 
pregnated with  any  material  which 
gives  out  a scent,  or  a fermented 
liquor  of  any  kind)  is  put  into  the 
boiler;  the  head  is  then  luted  on, 
and  heat  applied,  when,  as  the  vapour 
passes  along  the  worm,  it  is  con- 
densed, and  runs  out  at  the  bottom 
in  the  shape  of  distUlcd  water,  or 
scented  water  of  some  kind,  such  ns 
rose  water,  lavender  water,  &c. ; or 
spirit,  such  as  mere  spirit  of  wine, 
or  brandy,  or  rum,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fermented  liquor  in- 
serted in  it. 

DISTILLED  WATER  is  water  which 
has  been  converted  into  vapour,  and 
condensed  again  in  a “still.”  If, 
therefore,  the  water  used  contains 
no  volatile  matter,  it  is  quite  pure 
when  distilled,  and  practically  that 
obtained  from  ordinary  water  is  so. 
See  Distillation. 

DIURETICS. — Jledicines  which  in- 
crease the  flow  of  urine,  IDl,  348. 

DOSES,  Proportionate  for  different 
ages,  table  of,  222. 

DOVER’S  POWDER.  — The  com- 
jjound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  242  ; 
contains  one  gram  of  opium  in  ten. 

DOUCHE. — A stream  of  cold  water 
made  to  fall  from  a height.  See 
Hydropathy,  205. 

DRASTIC. — A.  term  applied  to  those 
cathartic  or  aperient  medicines 
which  act  powerfully,  by  iwoducing 
watery  evacuations. 

DRAINAGE,  Necessity  of,  11. 

DRAINAGE,  Modes  of  carrying  out. 

In  carrying  off  the  refuse  of  a 

house,  the  most  effectual  plan  is  to 
lay  down  drains  which  shall  convey 


it  to  some  place  far  removed  from 
the  habitations  of  man.  These  are 
now  almost  invariably  made  by 
laying  drain-pipes,  which  are  more 
impervious  than  bricks,  and  nearly 
as  low  in  price.  They  are  generally 
cemented  at  the  joints,  and  are  laid 
either  in  concrete,  burnt  clay,  or 
plain  soil  well  rammed.  Sometimes, 
however,  in  re-building  a house, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  old  bricks 
from  chimneys,  which  are  useless 
except  for  such  purposes,  and  then 
they  may  be  used  for  drains,  though 
they  certainly  are  not  equal  to  glazed 
drain-pipes.  The  best  form  is,  if 
made  of  bricks,  that  of  An  inverted 
arch  covered  over  with  flat  stones  or 
tiles,  by  which  arrangement  they 
may  easily  be  opened  and  cleaned 
out  when  any  stoppage  occurs.  A 
fall  of  from  a quarter  to  half'  an 
inch  per  foot  is  desirable,  but  even 
less  than  this  will  suffice.  All  drains 
should  be  trapped,  especially  those 
which  open  iuto  the  sides  of  brooks 
to  which  the  wind  has  free  access, 
for  where  a current  of  air  sets  with 
great  force  into  a drain,  it  will 
blow  its  gaseous  contents  into  all 
the  apartments  near  the  mouths  of 
its  various  inlets.  A number  of 
stench-traps  are,  therefore,  in  use, 
aU  of  which  depend  upon  the 
greater  relative  weight  of  water 
over  gaseous  matters.  Sometimes  a 
depression  or  elbow  simply  is  made 
in  the  drain  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  always  full  of  water,  and  this 
answers  every  purpose.  In  other 
modes,  a small  square  chamber  is 
built  in  the  drain,  and  a stone  is 
projected  into  it  from  above ; whilst 
in  a third  trap,  which  is  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  drain,  there 
is  an  inverted  bell  with  a pljm 
projecting  into  it  from  the  drain, 
and  covered  with  another  and 
smaller  bell,  whose  lip  projects  lower 
down  than  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  so 
that  all  the  ivater  has  to  descend 
under  the  one  edge  before  it  rises 
over  the  other,  and  thus  the  mouth 
of  the  drain  is  always  hermetically 
sealed,  unless  the  gas  is  driven 
through  with  a force  greater  than 
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the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Jennings  has  introduced  a bell-trap, 
■which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
old  one,  and  is  certainly  not  so  liable 
to  get  foul,  as  there  is  no  place 
■where  a lodgement  can  occur.  Air- 
drains  are  also  used  in  houses  with 
two  objects  in  -view,  one  of  whicli  is 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tlie  walls 
dry,  the  other  of  supplying  air  to 
the  timbers,  and  to  the  ILre-places  in 
some  houses.  In  all  cases,  it  is  well 
to  lay  a two-inch  pipe  round  the 
outer  walls  on  the  top  of  the  footing, 
and  cover  this  in  with  broken  bricks 
or  rubbish  of  some  kind,  over  which 
the  earth  should  be  well  rammed. 
These  draining-pipes  should  have 
a regular*  fall,  however  slight,  and 
should  lead  into  a larger  drain, 
which  has  a good  outlet.  In  some 
cases,  however,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  carrying  off  the  contents  of 
these  drains,  and  then  a “ mud-well  ” 
or  “cess-pool,”  is  formed  at  some 
few  yards’  distance  from  the  house, 
and  into  this  the  drains  are  made  to 
empty  themselves.  In  sandy  soils 
they  are  made  of  open  brick-work,  so 
as  to  allow  the  watery  particles  to 
soak  through ; but  in  clay  soils  this 
wUl  not  serve  the  purpose,  as  the 
clay  itself  is  quite  impervious  to 
water,  and  in  that  case  they  require 
emptying  very  frequently,  or  they 
must  be  made  of  an  enormous  size. 
In  dry  sandy  soils,  there  is  no 
objection  to  these  cess-pools,  be- 
cause the  constant  soaking  away  of 
the  water  creates  a slight  vacmim, 
BO  that,  when  any  liquid  is  poured 
down,  there  is  no  return  of  foul  gas, 
as  always  happens  in  perfectly  water- 
tight cess-pools.  In  them  for  every 
gallon  of  liquid,  a gallon  of  gas 
comes  back,  or  escapes  through  some 
“ trap,”  so  that  there  is  always  a dis- 
agreeable smell  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  openings  to  tiiem,  how- 
ever well  they  may  be  “trapped,” 
and  however  perfect  the  apparatus 
may  be  with  which  the  closets  ai’e 
furnished.  The  only  feasible  plan  is 
to  place  an  opening  for  the  gas  to 
escape  at  the  least  objectionable  situ- 
ation, and  “ trajj  ” all  those  in  and 


near  the  house,  by  which  method 
the  interior  may  be  kept  sweet ; but 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  air-hole 
will  be  very  offensive  in  warm  wea- 
ther, when  the  contents  are  more 
than  usually  inclined  to  ferment. 
See  Water-closets. 

DREAMS  are  actions  of  the  mind 
during  sleep,  and  are  generally 
symptoms  of  some  slight  derangement 
of  the  bodily  functions,  though  there 
are  some  people  in  good  average 
health  who  invariably  dream.  Still 
it  may  be  considered  as  a rule  that 
those  who  are  in  perfect  health, 
and  take  sufficient  exercise  for  the 
good  of  their  bodies,  do  not  dream. 
Heavy  suppers  and  indolent  habits 
are  the  usual  causes  of  these  pheno- 
mena, and  if  those  who  are  troubled 
with  them  will  avoid  such  indul- 
gences, they  will  seldom  have  oc- 
casion to  complain.  Dreams  are 
almost  always  met  with  in  dyspepsia, 
and  especially  in  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  constipation;  so  that  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  bowels  may 
be  considered  of  great  importance 
in  getting  rid  of  them. 

DRESS.— See  Clothing,  7 ; Clothing  of 
the  Neio-horn  Child,  72  ,•  and  Clothing 
of  the  Child,  289. 

DRESSINGS  for  Sores,  263,  204. 

DRESSING  of  Blisters,  262  ; of  ulcers, 
392  et  seq.  •,  of  wounds,  395,  400  ; 
of  burns  and  scalds,  400,  403  ; of 
frost-bites,  chilblains,  &c.,  403. 

DRESSING  INSTRUMENTS.  — Sea 
Instruments  useful  in  Domestic  Sur- 
gery. 

DRINKS.— See  Liquid  Food,  15,  10; 
Invalid  Drinks,  249 ; and  Beverage  for 
Children,  294. 

DROPSY  is  a term  used  somewhat 
loosely  in  medicine  to  signify  an 
effusion  of  serum  into  some  part  of 
the  body  from  which  there  is  no 
natural  outlet.  The  nature  of  the 
process  by  which  this  fluid  is  thrown 
out  varies  a good  deal,  it  being 
sometimes  the  result  of  active  in- 
flammation, ns  in  acute  hydro- 
cephalus ; or  again,  it  may  be 
merely  an  oozing  out  of  tlie  fluid 
part  of  the  blood  in  consequence  of 
obstruction  of  the  circulation,  as  in 
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ordinary  osdema.  But  there  is  also 
another  kind  of  dropsy,  in  which  a 
new  cyst  or  bag  is  formed,  con- 
taining fluid  which  may  resemble 
serum,  or  it  may  be  as  thick  as 
treacle,  and  of  a dark  brown  or 
any  shade  of  that  colour,  or  green. 
This  form  is  kno\vn  as  ovarian 
dropsy.  When,  therefore,  any  of 
these  dropsical  conditions  occur,  it 
is  necessary  to  look  upon  them,  not 
as  diseases  in  themselves,  but  as 
symptoms  either  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, 121 ; or  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus,  122 ; or  of  the  chest  in 
consequence  of  pleuritis,  80 ; or  of 
the  heart  in  consequence  of  pericar- 
ditis, 81 ; or  of  the  abdomen,  and 
then  called  ascites,  which  may  be 
caused  by  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum, 83 ; or  from  organic  disease 
of  the  liver,  100.  The  above  are  all 
instances  of  the  efliision  of  serum 
into  the  cavity  of  a serous  mem- 
brane i but  there  are  also  those  in 
which  effused  serum  is  met  with  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  known  then 
as  anasarca  or  oedema,  71,  101  •, — 
wliile  ovarian  dropsy,  495  ; and 
dropsy  of  the  joints,  86 ; together 
with  dropsy  of  the  eye,  163 ; and 
hydrocele,  complete  the  list. 

DKOPSY,  Treatment  of. — This  will 
vary  according  to  the  situation  and 
nature  of  the  effusion,  and  with 
the  organ  which  is  implicated.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  ascertain 
these  particulars  in  the  way  indicated 
in  the  last  article,  and  then  to  treat 
the  disease  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  the  articles  to  which 
reference  is  made. 

DKOWSINESS.  — By  this  term  is 
understood  an  imusual  tendency  to 
sleep,  so  that  the  person  suffering 
from  it  “drops  off”  almost  directly 
after  he  is  roused.  There  are  various 
degrees  of  it  occurring  in  different 
diseases ; but  taking  all  its  iihases,  it 
is  a symptom  of  congestion  of  the 
brain,  116;  of  fevers  affecting  the 
head,  such  as  typhus  fever ; of  ap- 
proaching epilepsy,  147  ; of  a super- 
abundance of  bile  in  the  circulation, 
116 ; and  of  general  debility.  It 
occurs  in  extreme  old-  age  also,  but 


for  some  time  previous  to  that  period 
there  is  often  unusual  watchfulness. 

DBUGS,  Purchasing,  preservation, 
and  dispensing  of,  219  ; weights  and 
measures  in  use  for,  220,  221  ; alpha- 
betical list  of  those  suited  to  domestic 
use,  and  tables  of  proportionate  doses 
for  different  ages,  222,  246. 

DBUM  OF  TUB  EAK.— See  Ear, 
Anatomy  of. 

DKUNICENUESS.— The  effect  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  when  taken  to 
excess,  is  to  produce  coma  (see 
Coma),  which  is  very  similar  iu  ap- 
pearance to  that  of  apoplexy.  The 
smell  of  the  breath  will,  however, 
generally  serve  to  detect  the  differ- 
ence, and  by  allowing  time  the 
brain  will  recover  its  powers.  If  it 
is  important  to  give  instant  relief, 
the  best  remedy  is  cold  water  applied 
to  the  head,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
sal-volatile  in  a wine-glass  of  water 
taken  internally.  Unless  the  intoxi- 
cation is  very  intense,  this  wU  gene- 
rally rouse  the  brain  to  perform  its 
functions. 

DKY-C  UPPING  is  the  application  of 
the  cupping-glasses  without  scarify- 
ing the  skin ; the  effect  being  simply 
to  di’aw  blood  into  it,  without  how- 
ever producing  much  irritation.  It 
affords  some  relief  during  the  time 
that  the  glasses  are  drawing,  but  as 
soon  as  they  are  removed  the  good 
effect  ceases,  and  hence  the  plan  is 
not  very  often  adopted.  See  Cup- 
ping, 260. 

DUCT. — In  anatomy  this  term  is  gene- 
rally used  to  signUy  the  tube  which 
carries  off  the  secretions  of  the 
glands;  but  it  also  is  employed  to 
describe  the  canal  which  conveys 
the  chyle  mto  the  large  veins,  mid 
which  is  known  as  the  thoracic  duct, 
and  two  aliort  tubes  which  in  the 
fatus  complete  the  circulation,  in- 
dependently of  the  lungs — viz.,  duc- 
tus arteriosus  and  ductus  venosus. 
The  excretory  ducts  are — 1st,  the 
tiasal  duct,  carrying  the  tears  from 
the  eye  into  the  nose  ; 2nd,  the 
biliary  ducts ; 3rd,  the  pancreatic 
ducts;  4th,  the  sahVary  ducts ; 5tli, 
the  prostatic  ducts ; 6th,  the  seminal 
ducts ; and  7 th,  the  thoracic  ducts. 
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DULCAMARA  {Bitter-sweet  or  woody 
nightshade),  233  ; decoction  of,  232  ; 
symptoms  of  iioisoning  by,  176; 
treatment  of  poisoning  by,  fill. 

DUMBNESS  is  a congenital  defect 
wholly  incapable  of  cure. 

DUODENUM.— The  first  section  or 
portion  of  the  small  intestines.  See 
Alimentary  Canal. 

DUODENUM,  Spasm  of,  causing 
jaundice,  101  ; treatment  of,  44fi. 

DURA  aiATER. — ^I’be  external  one 
of  the  three  membranes  of  the  brain. 
It  is  a strong  fibrous  structure,  and 
serves  as  an  internal  periosteum  to 
the  skull ; but  it  also  sends  various 
tightly  strained  folds  between  the 
several  portions  of  the  brain,  and 
these  materially  aid  in  preventing 
shocks  to  that  organ,  by  dividing  it 
into  three  lesser  portions — viz.,  the 
cerebrum  longitudinally  by  the  falx 
cerebri,  and  the  cerebrum  from  the 
cerebellum  by  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 
These  processes  of  the  dura  mater 
are  formed  in  a peculiar  manner  by 
the  inner  layer  only,  which  is,  as 
it  were,  pinched  up  into  a'  fold, 
leaving  the  outer  one  strained  in 
its  usual  position,  and  in  this  fold 
the  large  veins  (called  sinuses)  of  the 
brain  are  securely  lodged ; and  while 
they  are  protected  from  injury 
themselves,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  prevented  from  pressing  on  the 
brain  when  gorged  with  blood  by 
any  impediment  to  its  return  from 
the  head.  There  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  body  which  shows  more 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  contrivance 
than  the  dura  mater,  when  viewed 
as  the  chief  means  of  guarding  the 
brain  from  the  effects  of  concussion 
and  compression.  The  cranium 
serves  as  a most  efficient  safeguard 
against  violent  blows,  &c. ; but  it  is 
in  itself  a cause  of  misotoief  from  the 
unyielding  nature  of  its  walls — so 
that,  if  any  effusion  of  blood  or 
scrum  or  engorgement  (congestion) 
of  the  blood-vessels  takes  place 
within  its  cavity,  the  brain  suffers 
most  materially,  and  would  do  so 
still  more  if  it  were  not  for  the 
safety-valve  afforded  by  the  sinuses 
contained  witliin  the  dura  mater. 


DYSENTERY,  Symptoms  of,  62  et 
seg. ; causes  of,  63  ; treatment  of,  in 
the  infant,  306  ; treatment  of,  in  the 
adult,  378. 

DYSMENORRHOEA,  Symptoms  of, 
168;  treatment  of,  494. 

DYSPEPSIA,  Symptoms  and  varieties 
of,  153  et  seq.—OB  want  of  tone 
in  the  stomach,  155 ; congestive 
dyspepsia,  156 ; irritable  or  neu- 
ralgic, ib. ; water-brash,  ib. 

DYSPEPSIA,  General  treatment  of, 
483. 

DYSPEPSIA,  Treatment  of  its  va- 
rieties— as  want  of  tone  in  the 
stomach,  483  ; congestive  dyspepsia, 
484 ; irritable  or  neuralgic,  485  ; 
water-brash,  ib. ; in  sea-voyages, 
514. 

DYSPEPTIC  HEADACHE,  Symp- 
toms of,  126  ; treatment  of,  464. 

DYSPNCEA.— A difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, generally  arising  from  some 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  sup- 
ply of  air,  which  may  be  caused 
either  by  the  air-cells  being  filled 
with  mucus  or  serum,  or  the  air- 
tubes  being  full  of  mucus  as  in  bron- 
chitis, or  contracted  by  spasm  as'in 
asthma,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  a 
closure  of  the  opening  to  the  larynx 
from  spasm  or  inflammation,  or  there 
may  be  effusion  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura  by  which  the  lung  is 
prevented  from  dilating,  or  from  an 
opening  in  the  walls  of  the  chest,  so 
that  their  expansion  has  no  effect 
upon  the  collapsed  lung.  Some- 
times, however,  dyspnoea  depends 
upon  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
which  then  calls  upon  the  lungs  to 
do  double  duty  upon  the  blood  as  it 
slowly  circulates  through  them ; and 
lastly,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  some 
obscure  condition  of  the  nerves  sup- 
ifiying  the  lungs  and  heart. 

DYSURIA.  — Difficulty  in  passing 
water.  See  Urine,  Uetention  qf. 

EAR,  Anatomy  of  the. — ^The  organ  of 
hearing  is  composed  of  three  parts — 
1st,  the  external  ear ; 2nd,  the  middle 
ear  or  tympanum  ; aud  3rd,  the 
internal  ear  or  labyrinth. 

(a)  The  external  ear  consists  of  the 
part  commonly  known  as  “ the  car” 
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(in  anatomy  called  pinna),  and  of 
the  passage  to  the  tympanum  called 
meatus.  The  pinna  again  is  divided 
into  several  portions  named  helix, 
antihelix,  tragus,  and  antitragus, 
lobulus,  &c.  The  large  hollow  space 
where  the  passage  begins  is  cailed 
concha,  and  has  the  property  of  col- 
lecting the  undulations  of  sound. 
The  whole  of  this  part  is  supported 
in  its  peculiar  shape  by  a flbro-car- 
tilage  ; and  there  are  some  small 
muscles,  which  in  most  individuals 
are  rudimentary,  but  occasionally 
are  so  well  developed  as  to  be  capable 
of  moving  the  ear.  All  these  parts 
are,  however,  uninteresting  to  all 
but  professed  anatomists.  The  pas- 
sage {meatus)  is  a canal  about  an 
inch  in  length,  which  extends  in- 
wai'ds  and  slightly  forwards,  and  is 
somewhat  curved  with  the  concavity 
looking  forwards.  It  is  lined  with 
an  extremely  thin  pouch  of  cuticle, 
and  has  some  short  stiif  hairs  stretch- 
ing across  it,  which  protect  it  from 
the  attacks  of  insects.  In  the  sub- 
stance of  its  lining  membrane,  there 
are  also  a number  of  wax-glands 
which  secrete  the  peculiar  wax  found 
in  it.  (See  Diagram,^.  1.) 

(6)  The  middle  ear,  or  tympamim 
{Jig.  1 6),  is  an  irregular  bony  cavity 
about  the  size  of  a horse-bean  scooped 
out,  as  it  were,  from  the  solid  or 
petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 
Externally,  it  is  deficient  in  bone, 
but  separated  from  the  meatus  by  a 
thin  elastic  partition,  the  membrana 
tympani  or  drum  of  the  ear  {Jig.  3 
a,  b).  Internally,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  true  organ  of  hearing,  with 
which  it  communicates*  through  the 
means  of  two  small  openings  {fenes- 
tra ovalis  and  rotunda),  (Jig.  2). 
Posteriorly,  there  is  the  spongy  mass 
of  bone  known  as  the  ?nastoid  pro- 
cess ; and  anteriorly,  it  has  a commu- 
nication with  the  mouth  by  means 
of  tiie  Eustachian  tube  {Jig.  I a). 
Within  this  cavity  lie  four  small 
bones  {Jig.  4),  known  as  malleus 
(the  hammer  a),  incus  (the  anvil  b), 
stapes  (the  stirrup  c),  of  which  a 
foreshortened  view  is  given  at  d, 
and  os  orHculare  (the  round-bone), 


which  soon  after  birth  becomes  a 
part  of  the  stapes.  These  bones 
are  attached  together  by  joints 
and  ligaments,  and  are  stretched 
across  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
so  as  to  form  a means  of  communi- 
cating the  vibrations  of  the  drum 
of  the  ear  to  the  true  internal  organ 
of  hearing,  where  the  base  of  the 
stapes  is  attached  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis  (see  fg.  1).  The  malleus  is 
composed  of  a head,  neck,  handle,  and 
two  processes.  The  handle  is  attached 
to  the  drum  of  the  ear  throughout 
its  whole  length ; its  point  being  ex- 
tended into  the  middle  of  the  drum, 
and  keeping  it  in  a proper  degree  of 
tension  by  means  of  muscles,  which 
have  the  power  of  raising  or  de- 
pressing it,  and  which  are  calle'd 
respectively  tensor  tympani  and 
laxator  tympani  {see  fig.  3,  in  which 
a gives  the  external  view,  and 
b the  internal).  By  this  beautiful 
arrangement,  the  drum  in  all  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere  is  main- 
tained in  a vibratory  condition,  and 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  preserved  in 
wet  weather  and  dry,  in  the  heat  of 
summer  or  the  cold  of  winter.  The 
Eustachian  tube  is  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  a free  communication 
between  the  air  in  this  cavity  and 
the  outer  air,  without  allowing  of 
the  admission  of  cold  air,  which 
would  cause  inflammation,  and  hence 
it  is  made  to  open  in  the  back  of 
the  throat  and  nose,  out  of  the  way 
of  the  draught  of  air  in  inspiration. 
When  this  tube  is  closed  by  inflam- 
mation, or  any  other  obstruction, 
the  hearing  is  imperfect,  because 
the  vibrations  cannot  take  place  in 
air  confined  within  an  unyielding 
cavity. 

(c)  The  inner  car  or  labyrinth  (so 
called  frqm  the  complexity  of  its 
structure)  consists  of  a series  of 
bony  cavities  lined  by  a membi'ano 
{see  fig.  1,  c,  d,  ntu.\  Jig.  i,  which  is 
the  same  part  enlai^^).  The  bony 
portion  must  first  bo  described,  con- 
sisting of — 1st,  the  vestibide;  2nd, 
the  semicircular  canals-,  and  3rd, 
the  cochlea.  The  vestibide  {Jig.  2 a) 
is  a small  triangular  cavity,  which 
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comes  next  to  the  middle  ear,  and 
has  seven  openings,  besides  some 
smaller  ones,  for  the  passage  of 
minute  arteries  and  nerves.  These 
openings  are — 1st,  theye?iestra  ovalis, 
which  has  been  already  alluded  to 
(see  the  middle  ear) ; 2nd,  the  open- 
ing to  the  scala  vestibxdi,  presently 
to  be  described  under  cochlea  (and 
both  shewn  in^j/.  2)  ■,  3rd,  five  open- 
ings leading  to  three  semicircular 
canals  one  being  common  to  two  of 
tliese.  The  semicircular  canals  (JU/. 
2 c),  are  three  bony  tubes,  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
tlie  temporal  bone,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  vestibule  as  above 
mentioned.  They  have  a slight  bulge 
or  ampulla  at  one  extremity,  and 
are  lined  by  a membrane  througli- 
out,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The 
cochlea  {fig.  2 \>)  resembles  a snail- 
shell,  forming  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  labyrinth,  but  still  within  the 
bone.  It  consists  of  a tapering  canal 
about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length 
wound  spirally  round  a centre,  called 
the  modiolus,  about  which  it  makes 
two  turns  and  a half.  This  modiolus 
is  of  a pyramidal  form,  the  base  being 
pierced  by  small  openings,  through 
which  the  nerves  pass  to  supply  the 
organ  of  hearing.  Tlie  canal  around 
it  is  divided  into  two  passages  or 
scalcB,  partly  by  a lamina  of  bone, 
and  partly  by  membrane;  so  that 
in  reality  there  are  two  canals 
making  these  turns  round  the  mo- 
diolus, and  these  are  called  the 
scala  vestibxdi  and  scala  tympani. 
The  termination  of  the  scala  vesti- 
buli  has  been  already  alluded  to  as 
being  in  tlie  vestibule,  wliile  the 
termination  of  tlie  scala  tympani  is 
in  ihe  fenestra  rotunda  of  the  middle 
ci'vity  of  the  ear  (see  the  middle  ear). 
After  having  e.xamined  this  bony 
portion  of  the  labyrinth  it  is  neces- 
sary to  investigate  the  structure  of 
the  membranous  lining,  which  is 
smaller  in  size  than  the  bony  laby- 
rinth, but  an  exact  counterpart  'in 
form.  It  is  retained  in  its  position 
by  the  numerous  nervous  filaments, 
which  are  suppUed  to  it  through  the 
openings  in  the  inner  wall  of  the 


vestibule,  and  it  is  separated  from 
the  bone  by  a thin  layer  of  watery 
fiuid  {aqua  labyrinthi),  which  also  fills 
its  interior.  The  nerve  of  hearing 
{auditory  nerve)  is  spread  out  on  its 
surface,  or  rather  between  its  layers, 
and  the  vibrations  received  by  the 
fenestra  ovalis  from  the  stapes  are 
communicated  to  its  whole  extent 
by  the  fluid  in  which  it  floats,  and 
w'hich  is  confined  within  these  tor- 
tuous canals,  with  only  one  other 
elastic  or  yielding  medium,  viz.,  the 
fmestra  rotunda.  This  appears  to 
be  the  sole  use  of  tlie  fenestra  ro- 
tunda, and  a very  important  one 
too,  for  without  its  yielding  mem- 
brane, no  vibration  could  be  com- 
municated to  the  labyrinth,  because 
it  would  be  floating  in  a fluid  which 
could  not  give  way  when,  pressed 
upon  by  the  stapes,  but  which  by 
its  means  readily  yields,  having  an 
elastic  membrane  covering  the  two 
extremities  of  its  chief  tubes.  For 
the  physiology  of  hearing,  see  Hear- 
ing, Sense  of. 

EAR,  Diseases  of  the,  and  their  general 
treatment,  1G4,  333,  488,  490  ; puru- 
lent discharge  from  the,  164,  333, 
490 ; internal  inflammation  of  the, 
464,  491;  surplus  accumulation  of 
wax,  164,  490  ; chronic  inflam- 

mation of  the,  164  ; nervous  ear- 
ache, ib. ; polypus  of  the,  164,  491. 

EAR,  Treatment  of  diseases  of  the,  in 
children,  333  — as  scrofulous  dis- 
charges, ib. ; nervous  ear-ache,  334  ; 
bead,  pea,  or  otherforeign  body  in,  ib. 

EAR,  Noises  in  the. — These  unplea- 
sant sensations  in  the  ear,  when 
chronic,  are  s}Tnptomatic  of  accumu- 
lation of  wax,  161;  or  of  neuralgic 
dyspepsia,  156  ; or  of  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head,  118.  In  acute 
cases  they  occur  in  most  fevers,  and 
in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  120, 
ns  well  as  in  delirium  tremens,  117. 

EAR-SYRINGE,  Use  of  the,  226. 

EAREY-RISING  has  been  inculcated 
as  a wholesome  practice  from  time 
immemorial,  and  to  those  who  can 
contrive  to  get  to  bed  also  in  good 
time  is  unobjectionable  in  every 
way  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
employment  is  of  such  a nature  as 
2 p 
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to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  bed 
at  a proportionately  early  hour,  it  ia 
absurd  to  recommend  the  one  without 
the  other.  The  fact  is,  that  those 
who  are  late  in  the  morning  are 
also  late  at  night,  and  are  then 
usually  occupied  in  an  unhealthy 
way,  so  that  it  is  at  the  night-time 
that  the  mischief  is  done,  and  not  in 
the  morning’s  slumber.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  one  necessitates  the 
other,  and  that  if  early  rising  is  in- 
culcated and  followed,  early  going 
to  bed  must  be  the  consequence ; but 
this  is  not  strictly  true,  for  many 
have  seriously  injured  their  health 
in  attempting  to  improve  it  by  re- 
stricting their  hours  of  sleep  too 
much.  If,  therefore,  health  is  to 
be  consulted,  it  is  far  bettor  to  insist 
upon  the  abandonment  of  unwhole- 
some night  amusements  and  occu- 
pations, an4  upon  the  early  lying 
down,  and  then  there  will  soon 
follow  a corresponding  early  rising 
in  self-defence,  for  bed  becomes  irk- 
some to  every  one  after  a certain 
number  of  hours,  varying,  however, 
with  different  individuals.  Some  re- 
quire six  or  seven,  some  eight  or 
nine  hours  in  the  twenty-four ; 
but  if  we  all  made  a practice  of 
getting  up  as  soon  as  we  wake,  we 
should  find  that  the  sleep  would  be 
sounder  and  more  wholesome,  and 
that  it  W’ould  seidom  extend  beyond 
seven  or  eight  hours.  The  plan  of 
rising  a long  time  before  breakfast, 
and  taking  a walk  on  an  empty 
stomach,  is,  I am  confident,  a bad 
one ; and  though  it  may  be  adopted 
by  some  people  without  injury,  yet 
if  attempted  by  those  of  delicate 
constitutions,  it  will  do  a vast  deal 
of  hai'm.  Half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
before  that  meal  may  well  be  passed 
in  a short  walk,  but  beyond  that 
time  the  stomach  becomes  weakened 
in  tone,  and  the  meal  when  taken  is 
followed  by  a dull  and  heavy  sen- 
sation of  fatigue  and  listlessness, 
instead  of  the  sprightly  readiness 
for  the  day’s  occupation,  which  it 
ought  to  bo  the  ambition  of  every 
one  to  possess. 

£CCUYM0S1S  is  an  extravasation  or 


pouring  out  of  blood  into  the  struo- 
ture  itself  of  the  organs  of  the  Dody.  | 
It  may  be  the  result  of  violence, 
as  in  a common  bruise,  or  it  may 
occur  from  the  bursting  of  a vessel 
or  vessels  from  disease.  In  those 
who  are  afllicted  with  the  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis,  145,  an  ecchymosis 
is  constantly  occurring  from  the 
most  trivial  cause.  For  example,  a 
fit  of  coughing  or  of  vomiting  will 
cause  an  ecchymosis  of  the  vessels 
of  the  eye,  as  indicated  by  a red  oi 
blood-like  colour,  instead  of  the 
pure  white  of  that  organ ; or  there 
may  be  some  apparent  bruises  in  the 
arm  or  face,  or  on  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  all  caused  by  the  same 
giving  way  of  the  vessels  occasioned 
by  the  straining.  When  such  a re- 
sult takes  place,  there  is  no  help  hut 
patience,  and  in  time  the  absorbents 
will  remove  the  blood  just  as  in  an 
ordinary  bruise. 

ECTHYMA  {Pimply  scale).  Nature  of, 

69  ; treatment  of,  388. 

ECZEMA  {Running  scale).  Symptoms 
of,  63;  as  simple  eczema,  th. ; aggra- 
vated eczema,  ib.\  eczema  impetigi- 
nodes,  ib. ; eczema  capitis,  ib. ; ec- 
zema Boiare,  64 ; washerwoman’s 
itch,  ib. ; grocer’s  itch,  ib. ; eczema 
raercuriale,  ib. 

ECZEMA,  Diagnosis  of,  64;  treat- 
ment of,  384,  386. 

EFFERVESCENCE  is  a term  in 
general  use  to  signify  the  rapid 
disengagement  of  gas-bubbles  in  a 
fluid.  Generally  this  is  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  some  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  by  the  addition 
of  a vegetable  acid  which  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  the  alkali  than 
carbonic  acid  (see  Decomposition) ; 
but  sometimes  tlie  effervescence  takes 
place  from  the  cork  being  removed 
which  has  kept  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  a state  of  compression  and 
consequent  liquidity.  The  gas  in 
this  case  has  either  been  forced  into 
tlie  liquid  by  mechanical  means,  as 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  soda-water ; 
or  it  has  been  developed  in  a con- 
fined vessel  by  the  fermentation  of 
the  fluid  in  it,  ns  in  the  sparkling 
wines,  ginger-beer,  &c- 
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EFFERVESCING  WATERS,  Pre- 
paration of,  251. 

EFFLUVIUM. — A disagreeable  and 
noxious  emanation  or  exhalation. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  those  which 
are  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell. 

EFFUSION. — Literally  a “pouring 
out  ” either  of  serum  or  blood ; but 
the  term  in  medicine  is  restricted 
to  those  which  take  place  into  certain 
situations.  Thus  watery  or  bloody 
secretions  into  the  alimentary  canal 
are  not  called  effusions ; while  if  the 
same  takes  place  into  the  bronchial 
tubes  in  the  last  stage  of  bronchitis, 
effusion  is  then  said  to  have  oc- 
.curred.  The  chief  seats  of  effusion 
are  the  brain,  chest,  and  cellular 
membrane,  constituting  serous  or 
sanguineous  apoplexy,  or  hydroce- 
phalus in  the  first  organ ; or  effusion 
into  the  pleura,  or  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  or  into  the  bronchial 
tubes,  or  the  pericardium  in  the 
second;  or  oedema  or  anasarca  in 
the  last ; or,  again,  there  may  be 
effusion  into  the  Joints  either  of  pus 
or  of  synovial  fluid  in  exeess. 

EGGS. — ^These  are  generally  employed 
as  laid  by  the  domestic  fowl,  but  all 
birds’  eggs  are  equally  composed  of 
almost  pure  albumen.  The  white 
has  only  a small  proportion  of  salts 
in  addition  to  albumen  and  water, 
but  the  yolk  has  also  both  phos- 
phorus and  oily  matter.  The  latter 
is  very  useful  in  causing  oils  and 
balsams  to  combine  with  water  in 
the  form  of  emulsion  (see  Emulsion). 
As  an  article  of  food,  eggs  are 
highly  nutritious,  and  to  some  people 
very  digestible,  but  weak  stomachs 
can  seldom  effect  their  proper  diges- 
tion. 

EGG-FLIP,  Receipt  for  making,  249. 

^GGED-WINE,  Receipt  for  making, 

ELASTICmr. — The  property  of  ex- 
tensibility and  of  returning  at  once 
to  the  previous  condition.  This  is 
more  or  less  perfect  in  certain  sub- 
stances, such  as  steel,  which  is 
elMticln  one  direction,  but  not  in  the 
other— that  is  to  say,  it  may  bo  bent 
hut  not  readily  stretched;  whereas 
Indian-rubber,  especially  when  vul- 


canised, will  bear  bending  or  stretch- 
ing, and  yet  when  released,  at  once 
returns  to  its  previous  shape.  See 
Indian-rubber. 

ELATERIUM. — ^A.  powerful  purga- 
tive and  diuretic,  but  unfitted  for 
domestic  use,  being  capable  of  caus- 
ing death  in  a very  few  hours.' 

ELBOW-JOINT,  Composition  of, 422; 
symptoms  of  various  dislocations  of, 
t’6. ; and  treatment  of,  ib. 

ELECTRICITY. — See  Galvanism. 

ELECTUARY. — A form  of  medicine 
resembling  that  known  in'  cookery 
as  a,  jam. 

ELECTUARY  FOR  PILES,  Formu- 
las for,  474. 

ELEPHANTIASIS. — A chronic  swel- 
ling of  the  skin  and  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  legs  peculiar  to  hot 
climates.  Its  treatment  is  of  too 
complicated  a nature  to  be  usefully 
introduced  here. 

ELIMINATPVES  are  drugs  which 
promote  secretions,  191 ; various 
prescriptions  for,  34-5,  348. 

ELM  BARK. — The  inner  bark  of  the 
elm  is  sometimes  used  as  a remedy 
for  skin  diseases ; but  it  does  not 
appear  to  possess  any  specific  effect. 
It  is  said  to  be  tonic,  and  at  the 
same  time  diaphoretic.  It  is  given 
in  the  form  of  decoction,  of  which 
a tea-cupful  is  the  dose  three  or  four 
times  a day.  The  decoction  is  made 
by  boiling  two  ounces  and  a half  of 
the  fresh  bark  in  two  pints  of  water 
doTO  to  one  pint  and  straining. 

EMACIATION  is  a wasting  of  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  when  it 
occurs  with  a full  supply  of  nourish- 
ment is  a sign  of  great  organic  dis- 
ease, or  at  all  events  of  serious 
funetional  disturbance.  A mere  loss 
of  fat  is  not  emaciation,  as  there 
may  be  with  this  a liigh  condition 
and  fulness  of  the  muscle,  and  the 
very  greatest  degree  of  health ; but 
in  true  emaciation  the  muscles  waste 
ns  much  as  the  fat,  and  the  nomish- 
ment  of  the  whole  body  is  affected. 
It  occurs  aS’  a symptom  of  severe 
fevers,  after  which  it  is  very  marked, 
also  in  dyspepsia,  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, marasmus  or  atrophy,  and 
in  organic  disease  of  the  stoiaaoh. 
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liver,  and  bowels,  by  which  these 
organs  are  prevented  from  carrying 
on  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  It  is 
also  evident  in  any  kind  of  starva- 
tion. 

EMBROCATION,  Prescriptions  for, 
340.  See  also  Liniments. 

emetics  are  drugs  which  are  used 
to  produce  vomiting  for  various  pur- 
poses. Antimony,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
and  ipecacuanha  are  those  which  are 
principally  used  in  medicine ; but  the 
two  first  are  somewhat  too  powerful, 
excepting  for  extreme  cases.  A table- 
spoonful of  common  salt  in  a quart 
of  lukewarm  water  gradually  drunk 
will  serve  for  common  purposes;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  poisoning, 
or  in  severe  cases  of  disease  like 
croup,  &c. 

EMETICS,  Formulas  for,  349 ; useful 
in  the  disorders  of  children,  270. 

EMMENAGOGUES.  — Medicines 
which  are  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  restoring  the  function  of 
menstruation.  Those  wliich  are  usu- 
ally employed  appear  to  act  chiefly 
by  the  improvement  which  they 
effect  in  the  general  health  and  in 
the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  thus 
indirectly  influence  this  secretion 
along  with  all  the  others.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  steel  medicines  of  all 
kinds ; but  the  combination  with 
aloes  is  with  the  intention  of  stimu- 
lating the  lower  bowels,  and  at  the 
same  time  extending  that  effect  to  the 
uterus,  from  its  proximity  to  them. 
See  Amenorrhcea  and  Chlorosis. 

EMPHYSEMA. — This  term  is  used 
in  medicine  to  signify  the  presence 
of  air  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  tlie 
body ; but  it  is  also  made  to  include 
a dilatation  of  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  the  true  emphysema 
of  the  lungs,  which  is  called  inter- 
lobular. There  arc  two  modes  by 
which  air  may  be  thus  introduced — 
1st,  by  mechanically  forcing  it  from 
the  wind-pipe  or  lungs  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the 
body  generally ; and,  2nd,  by  the 
spontaneous  development  of  gas 
within  the  cells.  The  former  is 
called  traumatic,  the  latter  sponta- 
neous, emphysema;  besides  which 


there  is  the  emphysema  of  the  lungs, 
above  alluded  to. 

(a)  Traumatic  emphysema  is  com- 
mon enough  after  wounds  which 
communicate  in  any  way  with  the 
organs  of  respiration.  Thus  a wound 
or  ulcer  of  the  mouth  or  nostrils  may 
allow  air  to  enter,  or  of  the  trachea 
or  larynx,  or  a rupture  of  the  air-cells 
without  any  external  wound,  may 
allow  the  air  to  extend  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs,  and 
through  their  roots  to  other  parts  of 
the  body ; or,  there  may  be  a per- 
foration of  the  walls  qf  the  chest,  and 
of  the  lung  itself ; or,  lastly,  the 
walls  may  be  perforated,  while  the 
lung  remains  uninjured,  the  air  being 
drawn  in  during  inspiration,  and 
forced  out  again  partly  into  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  and  partly  through 
the  external  wound.  All  these 
various  conditions  are  evidenced  by 
a peculiar  elastic  swelling,  crackling 
under  the  finger.  Sometimes  the 
emphysema  is  very  extensive,  and 
nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
is  implicated.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  enlarging  the  external  orifice  | 
of  the  original  wound  where  it  can 
be  done  with  safety,  so  as  to  prevent  ' 
its  valvular  action  which  originally  i 
caused  the  retention  of  the  air.  If  j 
the  emphysema  has  arisen  from  a i 
fractured  rib,  as  is  often  the  case,  I 
the  further  progress  of  the  accident  | 
may  be  prevented  by  the  application 
of  a tight  bandage,  as  is  usually 
practised  for  the  management  of  the 
fracture  itself.  Sometimes,  however,  i 
this  plan  interferes  with  respiration,  i 
and  then  the  bandage  must  be  re- 
moved, and  small  punctures  made  | 
with  a lancet  in  the  skin  to  allow  of  \ 
the  escape  of  air.  This  may  also  be  ^ 

done  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  if 
the  air  is  extensively  spread  over  it,  ! 
and  indeed  is  all  that  can  be  done  in 
most  cases. 

(6)  Spontaneous  emphysema  seldom 
occurs  excepting  as  a consequence 
of  gangrene,  when  gas  is  often  dis- 
engaged, and  extends  into  any  loose 
cellular  membrane  which  may  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  parts 
aflcctcd.  Some  few  cases  are  re-  | 
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corded  iu  which  gas  was  apparently 
generated  in  the  cellular  membrane 
without  any  accident  or  gangrene ; 
but  these  are  so  rare  as  to  be  only 
interesting  to  those  who  are  curious 
in  medical  events  which  only  happen 
once  in  a century  or  so.  In  either 
case,  littie  can  be  done  beyond, 
making  a few  small  punctures  to 
release  the  gas. 

(c)  Emphysema  of  the  lungs. — In 
examining  the  texture  of  the  lungs, 
we  find  that  it  is  composed — 1st,  of 
the  extreme  ramifications  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  which  go  on  sub- 
dividing until  at  last  they  end  in  a 
cuf-de-soc,  or  cell  of  extreme  delicacy, 
on  the  walls  of  which  the  blood- 
vessels are  seen  in  a beautifully  fine 
net-work ; 2nd,  of  the  common  cel- 
lular membrane,  which  serves  to 
connect  these  cells  together,  and 
which  likewise  forms  several  mem- 
branous partitions  to  the  various 
lobes  and  lobules  of  the  lungs,  and 
which  is  here  called  the  interlobular 
cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs.  Each  of 
these  textures  is  subject  to  emphy- 
sema, that  attacking  the  former  being 
called  vesicular  or  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema, while  the  latter  receives  the 
name  of  interlobular  emphysema. 

(ft)  The  symptoms  <f  vesicular  or 
pulmonary  emphysema  are  perma- 
nent shortness  of  breath,  often  so 
severe  as  to  merit  the  name  of 
dyspnoea,  especially  after  exercise — 
a dusky  hue  of  the  countenance  in 
bad  cases,  and  extremities  cold.  The 
fits  of  difficulty  of  breathing  come 
on  without  notice,  and  arc  accom- 
panied by  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
with  great  blueness  of  the  face  and 
lips,  slight  cough,  and  scanty  expec- 
toration of  a thin  mucus  mixed 
with  smali  clots  and  filled  with  air- 
bubbles.  After  a time  the  health 
suffers,  the  legs  swell,  and  the  general 
cellular  membrane  participates  in 
the  mischief. 

(e)  The  symptoms  of  interlobular 
emphysema  are  very  similar  to  those 
already  described  as  appertaining  to 
the  previous  variety,  but  its  advent 
is  generally  more  rapid,  and  is  almost 
always  consequent  upon  a violent  fit 


of  coughing.  Both  this  and  the 
former  kind  of  emphysema  are  be- 
yond the  probability  of  discovery  by 
the  ordinary  observer,  unless  the  air 
is  observed  to  extend  to  the  adjacent 
part,  when  the  symptoms  above  de- 
scribed are  at  once  accounted  for. 

(/)  The  treatment  of  emphysema 
of  the  lungs  consists  in  attempting 
to  afford  relief  during  the  paroxysms 
by  giving  opiates  with  ether.  Thus 
20  or  30  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
combined  with  from  30  to  GO  drops 
of  sulphuric  ether,  and  made  into  a 
draught  with  a little  camphor  mix- 
ture, which  is  to  be  taken  as  soon 
as  the  fit  comes  on.  At  the  same 
time  the  shoulders  should  be  raised, 
and  plenty  of  air  should  be  admitted. 
Beyond  this  antispasmodic  draught 
little  can  be  done,  except  that  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
“ catching  cold,”  or  producing  any 
disturbance  of  the  stomach  likely  to 
give  rise  to  fiatulence,  which  would 
mechanically  interfere  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lungs. 

EMPIRICISM,  Nature  of,  184. 

EMPYEMA. — A result  of  chronic  pleu- 
risy, 80  ; treatment  of,  as  the  result 
of  chronic  pleurisy,  410. 

EMPYREUMA.  — Many  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  when  they  are 
exposed  to  a moderately  high  tem- 
perature in  a closed  chamber  become 
burnt,  and  give  out  a disagreeable 
smell  which  is  very  offensive  to  the 
nose,  and  the  substance  itself  be- 
comes indigestible.  For  this  reason 
burnt  pastry  is  unfitted  for  delicate 
stomachs,  and  baked  meats  are  not 
so  wholesome  as  roast,  unless  the 
oven  is  remarkably ' well  provided 
with  ventilation,  as  in  that  mode 
the  development  of  empyreuma  in 
prevented. 

EMULSION. — A mixture  of  oil  or 
balsam  with  water  by  means  of  some 
third  substance,  such  as  yolk  of  egg, 
or  mucilaginous  infusion,  or  syrup. 
Egg  and  the  mucilage  of  gum-arabie 
are  the  ordinary  means  employed  in 
medicine,  and  with  either  of  them 
almost  any  oily  matter  may  be 
rendered  into  an  emulsion.  The 
ordinary  salad  mixture  is  a common 
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form  of  using  oil  in  the  shape  of 
emulsion,  the  salad-oil  -being  beaten 
up  with  the  yolk  of  egg  until  it  is 
thoroughly  broken  up  and  rendered 
soft  and  thick.  Castor-oil  is  often 
given  in  this  way,  also  turpentine, 
naphtha,  &c. 

EN-^IELi. — The  outer  covering  of  the 
teeth,  92,  93. 

ENCEPHALON. — A term  in  medicine 
used  to  designate  the  parts  within  the 
skull — viz.,  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes. 

ENCYSTED  TUMOURS  occur  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  consist  of 
little  bags  with  firm  and  almost 
cartilaginous  walls,  containing  a 
cheesy  matter  which  is  chiefly  of  an 
albuminous  nature.  Their  origin  is 
wrapped  in  obscurity.  They  are 
very  common  on  the  head,  where 
they  show  very  plainly,  especially 
in  those  who  have  little  hair,  looking 
like  soft  eggs  beneath  the  scalp,  and 
on  the  average  being  about  the  size 
of  a bantam’s  egg.  No  treatment  is 
of  the  slightest  use,  except  their 
removal  by  the  knife,  which  is  most 
easily  effected,  as  by  cutting  pretty 
freely  through  the  skin  and  their 
external  wall,  the  contents  escape, 
and  then  the  bag  can  be  readily  torn 
out  without  much  pain,  as  it  is 
very  slightly  attached  to  the  adjacent 
parts.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  leave  no  part  of  the  sac  or  bag 
behind,  as  it  would  reproduce  the 
disease,  but  the  slightest  degree  of 
tact  is  suflicient  to  prevent  this 
occurrence.  The  bleeding  in  this 
operation  is  confined  to  the  vessels 
of  the  skin,  and  will  of  course 
vary  with  the  part  in  which  they 
lie  -,  but  on  the  liead  it  is  so  trivial, 
ns  to  cause  no  risk  or  inconvenience. 
"VYhen  these  tumours  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  they  are  better 
left  to  the  regular  surgeon,  for  fear 
of  injury  to  important  vessels  or 
nerves  which  a kno.wlcdge  of  ana- 
tomy alone  can  prevent. 

ENCYSTED  TUMOURS  of  the  eye- 
lids, 489. 

ENDEMIC,  4 {par.  17). 

ENDERMIC  application  of  medicines 
is  that  by  which  they  arc  made  to  act 


through  the  skin.  Thus  mercury  or 
iodine  may  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  or 
they  may  be  rubbed  in,  either  method 
producing  the  same  constitutional 
effects.  lYhenever  this  method  is 
effectual,  and  there  is  time  for  its 
operation,  it  should  be  preferred,  as 
by  its  means  the  stomach  is  relieved 
from  the  ill-effects  which  all  drugs 
produce  upon  it;  while  the  skin  is 
not  only  a less  important  organ,  but 
it  also  much  sooner  recovers  from 
any  unnatural  stimulus  to  it.  This 
method  has,  however,  been  little 
adopted,  because  it  entails  consider- 
able time  and  trouble,  and  because 
its  effects  are  not  quite  so  rapid  as 
when  the  same  medicine  is  given  by 
the  mouth.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
abuse  of  the  stomach  by  drugs  is 
considered,  it  ought  to  lead  to  some 
more  general  adoption  of  the  ender- 
mic  method  of  treating  disease. 

ENDOSMOSE  and  EXOSMOSE.— 
When  two  fluids  of  different  densities 
are  separated  by  a thin  membrane, 
there  is  an  admixture  of  their 
elements  through  its  pores.  In  all 
coses,  however,  the  denser  fluid  will 
have  more  difficulty  in  traversing 
the  membrane  than  the  thinner  one, 
and  consequently  the  bulk  on  its 
side  will  increase,  while  the  contrary 
will  take  place  on  the  other  side. 
If  one  of  these  fluids  is  contained 
in  a sac  or  cavity — as  for  instance, 
a grape  among  vegetables,  or  a 
bladder  tied  at  its  neck  among 
animal  membranes — and  they  are 
immersed  in  a fluid  of  different 
density,  the  change  which  takes 
place  is  called  endosmose  and  exos- 
mose, the  former  being  applied  to 
the  current  into  the  bladder  or 
grape,  and  the  latter  to  the  passage 
of  the  fluid  out  of  them.  In  order 
to  test  this  action  experimentally, 
the  cascum  or  blind  gut  of  a fowl 
sliould  be  tied  on  to  a small  glass 
tube,  which  should  be  partly  filled 
^vith  coloured  syrup  or  gum-water, 
then  immerse  the  caxum  in  pure 
water,  and  mark  the  height  at  which 
the  syrup  stands  in  the  tube.  In  a 
few  hours  it  will  be  scon  to  rise 
very  considerably,  from  the  water 
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passing  into  the  syrup  by  endosmose, 
while  a small  portion  of  the  colour 
may  bo  seen  to  pass  into  the  water 
by  exosmose.  Now,  reverse  the  ex- 
periment, and  instead  of  filling  the 
cascuin  with  syrup,  pour  into  it  a 
small  quantity  of  pure  water,  and 
immerse  the  whole  in  coloured  syrup, 
instead  of  in  cold  water  as  before, 
again  marking  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  tube.  Here  the  volume 
of  water  contained  in  the  tube 
rapidly  shrinks,  what  little  remains 
being  slightly  stained  with  the  colour 
of  the  syrup.  The  action  has  been 
exactly  the  reverse,  but  the  exosmose 
and  endosmose  have  gone  on  just  the 
same,  though  the  increase  has  been 
in  the  contrary  direction.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  it  is  supposed  the 
digested  fluids  contained  in  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines  are 
received  into  the  blood-vessels ; for 
as  the  blood  is  a fluid  of  greater 
density  than  the  saline  or  other  thin 
solutions  in  the  stomach,  it  will  have 
a tendency  to  draw  them  to  itself 
through  the  walls  of  the  small  vessels. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  them 
has  also  a great  tendency  to  increase 
this  power  of  absorption,  as  may 
readily’  be  proved  by  experiment ; 
and  hence  it  is  a fact,  that  some 
substances  may  be  detected  in  the 
urine  within  half  an  hour  or  less  of 
their  being  swallowed. 

ENEMAS  arc  injections  of  water, 
gruel,  &c.,  cither  plain  or  medicated, 
thrown  up  into  the  rectum  with  an 
instrument  of  some  kind.  Until 
within  the  last  forty  years,  a bladder 
armed  with  a bone  pipe  was  the 
usual  method  of  giving  an  enema, 
and  a very  disagreeable  one  it  was 
to  all  parties  concerned;  but  when 
Mr.  liead  invented  the  stomach- 
pump,  the  principle  of  the  ordinary 
pump  was  at  the  same  time  applied 
to  the  enema-syringe.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  valves  of  pumps  were  made 
of  leather,  and  these  soon  became 
destroyed  by  occasional  use,  being 
either  made  rotten  if  constantly  wet, 
or  too  stiff  if  allowed  to  get  dry. 
The  metallic  valve,  however,  met 
• the  dilllculty ; and  since  his  time, 


enemas  have  been  in  constant  use 
in  this  country,  and  still  more  gene- 
rally on  the  Continent,  especially  in 
France,  where  '‘lavements"  are  the 
occurrence  of  every  day  in  most 
large  establishments.  Enemas  may 
be  employed  for  several  purposes — 
1st,  for  producing  reaction  of  the 
bowels;  2nd,  forpreventingdiarrhcea ; 
3rd,  for  the  administration  of  opiates, 
either  generally  when  the  stomach  is 
wished  to  be  undisturbed,  or  locally 
when  the  rectum,  bladder,  or  womb 
require  a sedative  ; 4 th,  for  the 
administration  of  autispasmodics,  as 
in  colic  or  tympanitis  ; and,  6th,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  life  by 
giving  food,  when  the  stomach  can- 
not be  reached,  or  ■will  not  retain  it. 

fa)  Enemas  intended  to  act  on  the 
bowels  are  composed  either  of  warm 
water  or  cold  water,  or  of  some  me- 
dicated fluid,  as  described  under  the 
head  of  Habitual  Constipation,  486. 

(6)  Enemas  as  used  for  preventing 
diarrhoea  arc  alluded  to  under  that 
head.  See  306  (.par.  1050)  for  the 
quantities  proper  for  the  child,  and 
378  (par.  1199)  for  the  adult.  The 
method  of  using  this  kind  of  injec- 
tion is  to  be  found  at  306. 

(c)  Opiates  are  administered  by  an 
enema  in  the  same  way  and  dose  as 
is  given  at  (6). 

(d)  Antispasmodic  enemas  as  re- 
sorted to  in  colic  consist  either  of 
■o'arm  water  (see  417,  418),  or  half 
an  ounce  of  spirit  of  turpentine  and 
an  ounce  of  castor-oU  may  be  well 
mixed  with  a quart  of  gruel  and 
thrown  up  into  the  rectum. 

(e)  When  enemas  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  food,  beef-tea,  with 
or  without  port-wine,  is  the  aliment 
almost  invariably  selected.  It  should 
be  made  strong,  and  the  addition  of 
the  gelatinous  soup  which  is  now 
generally  sold  will  servo  quite  as 
well  for  the  purpose  as  the  best 
beef-tea,  although  not  so  good  for 
the  stomach  if  swallowed. 

ENEMA-SYRINGE,  Use  of  the,  226. 

ENTERITIS  (or  inflammation  of  the 
serous  coat  of  the  intestines  them- 
selves), symptoms  of  acute,  84  ; 
symptoms  of  chronic,  ib. ; treatment 
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of  acute,  412 ; treatment  of,  in  the 
infant,  ib. 

EjSTTOZOA,  Human,  varieties  of,  157, 
158 — as  worms,  157 ; hydatids, 
flukes,  &o.,  158. 

ENTOZOA,  Human,  symptoms  of,  157 
et  seq. 

ENTOZOA,  Human,  removal  of,  in 
the  child,  330  ; in  the  adult,  486. 

ENTROPIOH,  Symptoms  of,  162  j 
treatment  of,  489. 

EPHEMERAL  FEVER,  Symptoms 
of,  in  the  adult,  24;  treatment  of, 
350  ; symptoms  of,  in  the  child,  298; 
treatment  of,  ib. 

EPIGASTRIUM.— The  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach. See  Abdomen. 

EPIDEMIC  INFLUENCES  on  Health 
and  Disease,  4. 

EPIDERMIS,  or  Epiderma.  — The 
cuticle  or  scarf-skin,  45. 

EPIGLOTTIS. — A small  spoon-shaped 
piece  of  libro- cartilage,  which  is  at- 
tached between  the  base  of  the 
tongue  and  the  opening  of  the 
larynx,  and  which  serves  as  a valve 
to  the  latter  when  the  food  is  swal- 
lowed, and  by  which  this  is  prevented 
from  passing  into  it.  It  is  liable  to 
various  diseases,  as  thickening,  ulce- 
ration, &c.,  and  is  sometimes  wholly 
or  partially  destroyed,  when  tlie 
greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
swallowing  food,  as  it  passes  into  the 
larynx  and  causes  suffocation.  See 
Larynx. 

EPILEPSY,  Symptoms  of,  147;  diag- 
nosis from  apoplexy,  148 ; treatment 
of,  in  children,  329  ; treatment  of, 
in  adults,  480,  481. 

EPIPHYSIS.— The  ends  of  the  long 
bones  are  developed  in  a separate 
form,  and  only  united  by  bony  matter 
after  childhood.  These  are  called 
epiphyses,  and  are  sometimes  broken 
off  by  accident. 

EPISTAXIS. — Bleeding  from  the  nose 
is  so  called  in  scientifle  nomenclature. 

EPISTAXIS,  Symptoms  of,  146. 

„ in  the  child,  treatment 
of,  834,  335  ; in  the  adult,  treatment 
of,  478. 

EPITHELIUM. — The  internal  layer 
of  mucous  membrane,  45. 

EPSOM  SALTS,  or  sulphate  of  Mag- 
iiesia,  287. 


ERGOT  OF  RYE  has  the  property 
of  increasing  uterine  action  during 
labour,  but  it  is  not  a safe  remedy 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not 
had  great  experience,  and  should 
not,  therefore,  be  employed  in  do- 
mestic medicine. 

ERRHINES  are  stimulating  applica- 
tions to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose,  generally  in  the  form  of 
dry  snuff.  They  are  sometime^  used 
for  headache,  but  are  not  deserving 
of  any  confidence. 

ERUCTATION  is  the  rising  into  the 
mouth  of  the  gaseous  or  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  without  vomit- 
ing. It  is  very  common  in  indiges- 
tion, and  especially  with  those  who 
habitually  overload  the  stomach. 
AVater-briish  (156)  is  an  extreme 
form  of  this  disordered  condition. 
See  Dyspepsia,  153  et  seq. 

ERUPTIONS  of  the  Skin,  nosological 
aiTangements  of,  57,  58. 

ERUPTIONS  of  the  Skin,  symptoms 
of  various  kinds  of,  58  et  seq. — 
as  erythema,  59;  erysipelas,  ib.; 
rose-rash,  6 1 ; nettle-rash,  ib. ; herpes, 
62  ; eczema,  63  ; scabies,  64  ; pem- 
phigus and  pompholyx,  66 ; rupia, 
ib.;  acne,  ib. ; sycosis,  67;  scalid 
head,  67,  68 ; impetigo  or  crusted 
tetter,  69  ; ecthyma,  69,  70 ; boils, 
ib.;  lichen,  j6.;  prurigo,  71;  leprosy 
and  psoriasis,  ib. ; dandriff,  ib. ; 
icthyosis,  ib. ; lupus  or  noli-mc-tau- 
gero,  72  ; spots  or  marks,  ib. ; warts 
and  corns,  ib.;  moles  and  condylo- 
mata,  73;  baldness  from  eruption,  ib. 

ERUPTIONS  of  the  Skin  in  new-born 
infants,  treatment  of,  278,  279 — as 
erysipelas  and  erythema,  278  ; red- 
gum,  279  ; yellow-gum,  ib. 

ERUPTIONS  of  the  Skin  in  children, 
treatment  of,  310  et  seq. — as  erythe- 
ma, 310  ; rose-rash,  ib. ; nettle-rash, 
ib. ; herpes  labialis  or  “ breaking 
out,”  311;  ring-worm,  ib.;  scabies 
or  itch,  312 ; pemphigus  and  pom- 
pholyx, 312,  313 ; scall’d  head, 
313  ; crusted  tetter,  314;  chilblains, 
ib. 

ERUPTIONS  of  the  Skin  in  the  adult, 
treatment  of,  and  general  remarks 
on,  381  cf  seq. — as  erythema,  382; 
erysipelas,  ib.;  nettle-rash,  88^^; 
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acute  eczema,  ib. ; chronic  eczema, 
ib.;  crusta  lactea,  385;  eczema  of 
the  head,  ib. ; mercurial  eczema,  ib. ; I 
eczema  of  the  navel  of  new-born 
infants,  ib. ; solar  eczema,  ib.  -,  1 
washerwoman’s  itch,  ib. ; grocer  a 
itch,  ib.-,  rupia,  386;  acne  sim- 
plex, ib. ; acne  rosacea  and  indu- 
rata,  387  ; sycosis,  388  ; ecthyma, 
ib. ; boils,  ib. ; carbuncle,  389  ; 
lichen,  ib. ; prurigo,  ib.  -,  lepra  and  J 
psoriasis,  ib. ; dandriff,  390  ; lupus, 
ib.  -,  freckles,  ib. ; warts,  ib.  \ corns, 
391 ; condylomata,  ib.  -,  bmiions,  ib. ; 
baldness,  391,  392. 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS,  Symptoms  of, 

31  et  seq.  — as  smaU-pox,  31;  cow- 
pox,  33,  36  ; chicken-pox,  37  ; 
measles,  38 ; scarlet  fever,  ib. ; 
plague,  40  ; miliary  fever,  ib. 
ERUPTIVE  FEVERS,  Treatment  of, 
in  children,  300  e<  seq.— as  cow-pox, 
300  ; chicken-pox,  ib. ; measles,  ib.  -, 
scarlet  fever,  301,  302. 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS,  Treatment  of 
in  the  adult,  360  e<  seq— as  small- 
pox, 360 ; chicken-pox,  measles, 
and  scarlet  fever,  361,  362  ; plague, 
862  ; miliary  fever,  ib. 
ERYSIPELAS,  Diagnosis  of,  59  ; 
idiopathic,  symptoms  of,  60;  trau- 
matic, symptoms  of,  ib. ; essence  of, 
ib.  -,  in  the  new-born  infant,  treat- 
ment of,  278 ; treatment  of,  in  the 
adult,  383. 

ERYTHEMA,  Symptoms  of,  69. 

„ Treatment  of,  in  the 
new-born  infant,  278 ; treatment,  of, 
in  the  child,  310;  treatment  of  in 
the  adult,  383. 

ERYTHEMA  NODOSUM,  Treat- 
ment of,  310. 

ERYTHEMA  TUBERCULATUM, 
Treatment  of,  382. 

ESCHAR,  in  surgery,  is  applied  to 
the  slough  which  separates  after 
deep  bums,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  powerful  caustics. 
ESCHAROTICS,  in  surgery,  are  those 
powerful  caustics  which  cause  mi 
eschar  to  be  separated. 

ETHER  (also  written  cether),  224  ; 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by,  170 ; 
treatment  of  poisoning  by,  611. 
EUSTACHIAN  TUBE.  — A canal 
leading  from  the  middle  ear  to  the 


back  of  the  throat.  See  Ear,  Ana- 
tomy of  the. 

EXANTHEMATA.  — See  Eruptive 
Fevers.  . . 

EXCITANTS  are  those  medicines 
which  accomplish  the  excitation  or 
stimulation  of  the  functions  of  the 
body.  The  terra  stimulant  is,  how- 
ever, more  generally  used.  See  Sti- 
mulants. 

EXCITATION  is  an  action  by  which 
the  vital  functions  are  augmented  in 
the  degree  of  their  performance. 
The  term  is  used  in  medicine  synony- 
mously with  stimulation. 
EXCITEMENT  is  the  act  of  excitation 
itself  when  accomplished.  Sec  Exci- 
tation. 

EXCORIATION.— A slight  rubbing 
off  of  the  cuticle,  leaving  the  true 
skin  in  a raw  and  unprotected  con- 
dition. The  best  remedy  is  the 
water-dressing,  264,  or  any  other 
means  of  excluding  the  air  will  do 
nearly  as  well — as,  for  instance, 
collodion,  or  any  miid  sticking-plas- 
ter, or  the  isinglass-plaster,  or  gold- 
beater’s skin — all  of  which  act  by 
protecting  the  cutis  from  the  ii'rit»- 
tion  of  the  air. 

EXCRETION  is  a terra  which  has 
been  long  employed  in  physiology 
to  signify  a particular  kind  of  secre- 
tion— viz.,  that  of  fluids  which  are 
no  longer  useful  to  the  body,  such 
as  urine  and  perspiration,  and  are 
1 not  intended  to  perform  any  useful 
, purpose,  like  milk,  or  gastric-juice, 

L or  the  salivary  or  pancreatic  fluids. 
But  it  is  usual  now  to  consider  all 
the  various  processes  by  which  any 
material  is  elaborated  from  the  blood 
, as  true  secretions,  although  the 
diflercnce  above  mentioned  is  still 
) recognized  to  the  fullest  extent. 

There  are,  indeed,  one  or  two  fluids 
! which  appear  to  be  removed  because 
their  elements  are  of  a noxious  na- 
! ture,  and  yet  they  afterwards  serve 
i some  good  purpose  in  the  animal 
economy;  as  an  instance  of  which 
; the  bile  may  be  specified,  for  though 
; we  find  its  retention  in  the  blood  to 
be  poisonous  in  the  highest  degree, 
.1  yet  when  secreted  it  answers  a good 
e purpose,  by  stimuiating  the  iutes- 
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tines,  and  by  putting  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  digestion  of  the  food. 
See  Digestion. 

EXEKCISE  of  Body  imd  Mind,  im- 
portance of  to  health,  11,  14. 

EXERCISE  in  removing  disease,  251 ; 
active,  passive,  and  mixed,  ii.  ; of 
body  and  mind  to  be  attended  to  in 
treating  disease,  252. 

EXERCISE,  necessity  of,  for  infants, 
285  ; necessity  of,  for  children,  296. 

EXHALATION,  as  a physiological 
term,  means  the  evaporation  of  fluid 
through  a membrane,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  lungs  and  skin,  which  exhale 
a large  quantity  of  vapour.  The 
amount  of  fluid  which  usually  passes 
off  in  tliis  way  from  the  lungs  is 
about  sixteen  or  twenty  ounces  but 
part  of  this  is  probably  duo  to  the 
vapour  already  contained  in  the  air 
when  inspired;  still  it  is  supposed 
that  some  part  of  it  is  actually  formed 
in  the  body  by  the  union  of  a por- 
tion of  oxygen  absoi'bed  in  the 
lungs  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
blood.  Together  with  the  water 
thus  exhaled,  there  is  also  an  amount 
of  organic  matter,  which  is  easily 
proved  by  collecting  the  fluid  in  a 
closed  vessel,  and  exposing  it  to  a 
gentle  degree  of  warmth,  when  a 
putrid  odour  is  soon  perceived,  being 
composed  of  animal  matters  over 
and  above  the  mere  water.  In  the 
same  way,  there  is  constantly  going 
on  from  the  skin  an  exhalation  of 
watery  fluid.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, this  is  caiTied  off  in  a 
state  of  vapour,  forming  the  insen- 
sible perspiration;  and  it  is  only 
when  its  amount  is  much  greater 
than  usual  that  the  fluid  remains,  as 
fluid,  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
is  then  called  sensible  perspiration. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  in  this  fluid ; 
but  it  is  generally  calculated  at  about 
one  per  cent.,  consisting  partly  of  lac- 
tic acid,  partly  of  saline  matters, 
and  partly  of  a proteine  compound, 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  well  made 
out.  The  amount  of  perspiration  ex- 
creted from  the  skin  varies  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally about  double  that  of  the  lungs. 


The  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  exha- 
lations are  greatly  influenced  in 
■ amount  by  that  of  the  kidneys,  so 
that,  if  the  urine  is  copious,  the  per- 
spiration is  diminished,  and  vice 
versd.  See  Respiration  and  Skin, 

EXHAUSTION.  — By  this  term’  Is 
understood,  in  medicine,  a state  in 
which  either  all  the  Ihnctions  of  the 
' body  cease  to  act,  or  only  that  one 
upon  which  all  others*  depend  for 
their  supply  of  blood — namely,  the 
heart.  Generally  speaking,  the  seat 
of  exhaustion  is  in  the  nervous 
system,  which  ceases  to  supply  the 
material,  w’hatever  it  may  be,  which 
is  required  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
various  organs  to  a due  performance 
of  their  several  duties.  Hence,  when 
this  fails,  there  is  what  is  called  a 
state  of  nervous  exhaustion,  though 
in  reality  the  addition  of  the  adjec- 
tive is  a specimen  of  tautology;  since, 
as  before  remarked,  the  essential  seat 
of  exhaustion  is  in  the  nervous 
system,  whether  the  heart  or  any 
other  organ  or  organs  is  secondarily 
affected.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  apply  our  remedies  with  a view 
to  re-invigorate  the  nerves,  and 
nourish  their  substance,  and  what- 
ever has  that  effect  will  be  the  most 
serviceable.  Temporary  stimulants 
are  of  little  avail,  and  for  this  reason 
brandy  or  wine  should  be  added  to 
beef-te.a,  or  egg,  or  some  similar 
nutritious  article. 

EXFOLIATION,  Nature  of,  94;  treat- 
ment of,  430  {par.  1333). 

EXPECTORANTS,  Action  of,  345  ; 
list  of,  191 ; for  children,  270. 

EXPECTORATION,  in  medicine,  has 
a double  sigiiification,  being  firstly 
applied  to  the  mucus,  pus,  or  blood 
coughed  up  from  the  lungs,  and 
• secondly,  to  the  act  by  which  these 
are  brought  up.  The  latter  sense  of 
the  word  may  at  once  be  dismissed, 
as  being  always  the  same,  and  being 
merely  synonymous  with  coughing ; 
but  the  former  requires  further  consi- 
deration, inasmuch  as  upon  the  nature 
of  the  matters  expectorated  (that  is, 
oHhe  expectoration)  will  often  depend 
the  view  which  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
disease.  The  expectoration  viewed 
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In  this  light  may  he  either  (a)  frothy, 
(6)  stringy,  (c)  purulent,  {d)  lumpy, 
fe)  membranous,  (/)  stringy  and  rusty 
coloured,  or  (.g)  it  may  be  more  or 
less  mixed  with  blood,  or  lastly  it 
may  have  a putrid  smell  (Ji).  ■ 

(а)  lYothij  expectoration  is  indica- 
tive of  bronchitis,  48  ; or  of  the  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  occurs  in  catarrh,  47  ; or  in- 
fluenza, ib. 

(б)  Stringy  expectoration  of  a 
whitish  or  yellowish  colour  occurs 
chiefly  in  chronic  bronchitis,  48  ; or 
in  spasmodic  bronchitis,  49  ; or  in 
hooping-cough,  ib. 

(c)  Purulent  expectoration  some- 
times makes  its  appearance  in  the 
latter  stages  of  catarrh  and  influenza, 
48  ; but  the  .iputa  are  then  more  or 
less  mixed  with  a tenacious  mucus. 
If  genuine  pits  capable  of  being 
readily  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another  is  expectorated,  it  is  a 
symptom  of  a vomica  having  burst, 
or  of  the  matter  of  empyema,  80, 
having  found  its  way  into  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  In  humoral  asthma,  a 
large  quantity  of  yellow  matter  is 
often  expectorated,  but  it  is  chiefly 
mucus,  and  is  not  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered of  a true  purulent  nature. 

id)  Lumpy  sputa  are  seldom  met 
with  except  in  pulmonary  consump- 
tion ; and  if'  they  are  undoubtedly 
found,  there  is  little  hope  of  any 
mistake  being  made  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  These  lumps  can 
only  be  compared  to  small  whitish 
or  yellowish  oysters  floating  in  a 
thinner  fluid,  though  sometimes  they 
are  much  more  flocculcnO  thaa 
would  be  described  by  the  above 
simile ; but  still  they  are  quite  dis- 
tinct in  themselves,  and  the  two  sub- 
stances do  not  readily  mix  together. 
Very  rarely  in  chronic  bronchitis 
without  tubercles,  lumps  somewhat 
similar  to  these  are  seen;  but  the 
instances  are  so  few,  that  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  rule  may  he  laid 
down  that  lumpy  expectoration  is 
a sign  of  the  softening  of  tubercles — 
in  other  words,  oPtubercular  con- 
sumption. 

fe)  Membranous  casts  coughed  up 


indicate  a croupy  inflammation  of 
the  bronchial  tubes ; and  when  they 
occur,  there  has  generally  been  a 
severe  attack  of  inflammation,  either 
to  the  extent  of  croup,  61,  or  of  a 
similar  character. 

(f)  A.  stringy  and  rusty-coloured 
expectoration  is  peculiar  to  pneu- 
monia, 76 ; and  is  quite  a reliable 
sign  of  that  disease. 

(g)  When  the  expectoration  is 
largely  mixed  with  blood,  there  is 
either  a broken  blood-vessel,  or  the 
bronchial  membrane  has  oozed  blood. 
This  is  called  hemoptysis  in  either 
case,  and  is  described  as  such  at  146. 

(/t)  Offensive  and  putrid  smelling 
expectoration  is  a sign  of  gangrene 
of  the  lungs,  7 6 ; but  it  is  not  to  be 
relied  on  without  the  addition  of 
other  symptoms. 

EXPIRATION  is  breathing  out,  as 
inspiration  is  drawing  in,  breath. 
See  Bespiration. 

EXTRACTS,  Nature  of,  233 ; various 
useful  kinds  of— as  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  ib.;  of  dandelion,  ib.;  of  gen- 
tian, ib.;  of  henbane,  ib.;  of  hop, 
234 ; of  lettuce,  ib.;  of  sarsaparilla,  ib. 

EXTRAVASATION  of  Blood  is  the 
pouring  out  of  that  fluid  into  the 
cellular  membrane,  and  may  con- 
sist either  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
knoivn  as  “ a braise or  it  may  be 
in  the  lungs,  constituting  -pulmo- 
nary apoplexy,  76  (par.  2281;  or  in 
the  brain,  when  it  is  either'  known 
as  extravasation,  in  consequence  of 
accident,  120  ; or  as  apoplexy,  when 
it  is  the  result  of  disease,  118,  119. 
Eor  the  treatment  of  the  first  of 
these,  see  Bruises  or  Contused 
Wounds;  of  the  second,  see  Prteic- 
monia;  and  of  the  third,  see  Braui, 
Disea.ses  and  Injuries  of  the. 

EXTROPION  (sometimes  called  ectro- 
pion or  ectropium)  is  a condition  of 
the  eye-lids  in  which  one  or  other 
is  permanently  inverted,  489. 

EYE,  Anatomy  of  the. — The  organ  of 
vision  is  to  be  considered  by  itself 
as  an  optical  instrument,  indepen- 
dently of'  the  muscles  which  move 
its  lids,  of  the  orbit  which  protects 
it,  and  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus 
which  provides  for  ita..lnbricatiQq, 
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and  for  the  carrying  off  of  the  fluid 
necessary  for  that  purpose  into  the 
nose.  In  this  limited  sense  the  eye 
or  eye-hall  may  be  described  ns  a 
sphere  about  one  inch  in  diameter, 
having  the  segment  of  a smaller 
sphere  engrafted  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face, and  tliis  second  sphere  being 
perfectly  transparent,  while  the 
other  is  of  an  opaque  white,  exter- 
nally. This  sphere  or  globe  con- 
sists of  an  outer  series  of  coats  and 
an  inner  set  of  humours,  each  tlu-ee 
in  number.  The  coats  ai-e,  com- 
mencing on  the  outside — the  scle- 
rotic and  cornea  <a) ; the  choroid, 
iris,  and  ciliary  processes  (6),  tlie 
retina  (c).  The  humours  are,  be- 
ginning from  the  front — the  aqueous 
(d)  i the  crystalline  lens  (e) ; and  the 
vitreous  humour  (/).  See  Diagrams 
qf  the  Dye,  fig.  1. 

(а)  The  sclerotic  and  cornea  to- 
gether form  a strong  and  somewhat 
elastic  covering  to  the  whole  eye, 
the  latter  being  closely  attached  to 
the  former,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
glass  of  a watch  is  inserted  in  its 
metallic  case.  The  sclerotic  is  white 
and  fibrous,  and  in  front  is  covered 
by  a thin  tendinouslayer  derivedfrom 
the  tendons  of  four  muscles  which 
move  the  eye,  and  called  tunica 
albuginea  from  the  glistening  white 
colour  which  it  gives  to  the  “ white 
of  the  eye.”  At  the  inner  part  of  the 
back  of  the  eye  the  sclerotic  is  perfo- 
rated by  a number  of  small  openings, 
which  give  passage  to  the  filaments 
of  the  optic  nerve  as  it  passes  in  to 
form  the  retina,  and  also  to  a small 
artery  which  supplies  the  retina 
with  blood.  The  cornea  is  the  trans- 
parent part  of  the  outer  coat  that 
forms  the  anterior  fifth  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye.  It  is  composed  of  four 
layers — namely,  1st,  the  conjunctiva; 
2nd,  of  tlic  proper  cornea,  consisting 
of  areolar  tissue;  3rd,  of  an  elastic 
membrane,  which  is  exquisitely 
transparent ; and,  4th,  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  aqueous  humour,  wliich 
lines  the  whole  chamber,  and  which 
secretes  the  fluid  as  it  is  wanted. 

(б)  The  choroid  coat,  iris,  and 
ciliary  processes  together  constitute 


a vascular  membrane  of  a deep 
colour  throughout,  but  varied,  as  far 
as  the  front  of  the  iris  is  concerned, 
according  to  the  peculiar  shade  in 
every  eye.  The  choroid  is  connected 
to  the  sclerotic,  externally,  by  numcr 
rous  vessels  and  nerves,  and  also 
by  a fine  areolar  tissue.  Inter- 
nally, the  retina  lies  in  apposition 
witli  it,  but  without  any  further 
coimection.  It  consists  of  three 
layers — an  outer,  composed  chiefly 
of  veins ; a middle,  made  up  of 
arteries ; and  an  internal  coat,  which 
contains  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  or 
that  black  matter  w’hich  is  so  re- 
markable a material  in  all  eyes.  The 
iris  is  so  named  from  the  rainbow- 
like variety  of  colour  which  it 
exhibits  in  different  individuals ; it 
forms  an  incomplete  division  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers 
of  the  eye,  its  middle  being  defi- 
cient, and  known  as  “the  pupil.” 
The  exterior  of  the  iris  is  connected 
with  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats 
by  means  of  the  ciliary  ligament  or 
circle ; the  internal  margin  (or  edge 
of  the  pupil)  is  free;  the  anterior 
surface  is  washed  by  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  the  posterior  lies 
against  the  ciliary  processes.  It  is 
composed  of  two  layers — 1st,  an 
anterior  or  muscular,  which  con- 
sists of  radiating  and  circular  fibres, 
the  former  of  which  dilate,  while 
the  latter  contract,  the  pupil ; 2nd, 
of  a posterior  layer,  which  is  of  a 
deep  purple  tint,  and  is  called  uvea, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a grape. 
The  ciliary  processes  consist  of  a 
number  of  triangular  folds  about 
sixty  in  number,  which  radiate 
around  the  pupil  and  behind  the 
iris.  They  are  covered  by  a thick 
layer  of  pigmentum  nigrum. 

(c)  The  retina  is  composed  of  three 
layers : — 1st,  the  external  of  Jacob’! 
membrane,  which  is  considered  to 
be  of  a serous  character ; 2nd,  the 
true  nervous  cxiiausion ; aud  3rd, 
the  internal  or  vascular  expansion. 

(d)  The  aqueous  humour  occupies 
the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers 
of  the  eye,  to  the  amount  of  four 
or  five  grains  in  weight.  It  is 
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very  slightly  albuminous,  resembling 
u-ater  in  aU  respects  on  a casual 
examination.  Tbe  anterior  chamber 
is  tbe  space  between  tbe  back  of  tbe 
cornea  and  tbe  iris  and  pupil,  wlule 
tbe  posterior  chamber  is  tbat  between 
tbe  back  of  tbe  iris  and  pupU  in 
front,  and  tbe  ciliary  processes  and 
lens  behind.  Both  these  chambers 
are  lined  by  a thin  membrane, 
already  described  as  secreting  the 
aqueous  humour. 

(e)  The  crystalline  lens  is  situated 
about  half  a line  behind  the  pupil, 
and  is  surrounded  by  tbe  ciliary  pro- 
cesses in  front.  It  is  more  convex 
posteriorly  than  in  front,  and  is 
imbedded  in  tbe  vitreous  humour.  It 
is  kept  in  its  place  by  tbe  zomila 
cHiaris,  and  is  also  invested  by  a 
transparent  and  elastic  membrane 
called  its  capsule.  Tbe  lens  is  made 
up  of  concentric  layers,  which  may 
readily  be  seen  in  tbe  boiled  eye  of 
a fish  when  brought  to  table.  The 
centre  is  much  firmer  than  tbe  out- 
side, which  is  of  a pcmi-gelatinous 
consistence,  the  whole  being  com- 
posed of  albumen. 

(/)  The  vitreous  humour  forms  the 
chief  portion  of  tbe  globe  of  tbe 
eye,  being  an  albuminous  fluid 
highly  transparent,  as  also  is  tbe 
membrane  which  contains  it,  called 
the  hyaloid  membrane.  This  is  so 
formed  tbat  it  makes  a series  of 
irregular  cells,  in  which  tbe  humour 
is  contained,  and  which  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a thick  jelly,  although 
the  humour  itself  is  comparatively 
liquid,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by 
breaking  down  tbe  cells  when  it 
escapes  in  its  natural  consistency. 

tg)  The  nerves  of  the  eye-ball  are 
the  optic,besides  two  ciliary  branches 
of  the  ophthalmic  division  of- tbe 
fifth  nerve,  which  is  a nerve  of  sen- 
sation, ami  two  branches  from  tbe 
ophthalmic  ganglion,  which  is  one 
of  the  grand  series  of  sympathetic 
ganglia. 

(/i)  The  vessels  of  the  globe  of  tbe 
eye  are  numerous  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  and  are  derived  from  tbe 
ophthalmic  artery,  which  emerges 
iroia  Uw  interior  of  the  cranium 


through  the  back  of  tbe  orbit,  being 
a branch  of  tbe  internal  carotid. 

(t)  The  uses  of  these  various 
parts  are  as  follows : — The  sclerotic 
and  cornea  are  the  means  of  pro- 
tection, tbe  latter  being  made  trans- 
parent to  aUow  of  tbe  rays  of  light 
passing  through.  The  choroid  sup- 
ports the  vessels,  while  its  pigment 
absorbs  the  loose  and  scattered  rays 
of  light  which  would  otherwise 
confuse  tbe  image,  Tbe  iris  by 
its  contractile  power  regulates  the 
quantity  of  light  admitted,  and  its 
posterior  layer,  (tbe  uvea),  as  well  as 
tbe  ciliary  processes,  prevent  any 
light  being  transmitted  through  it. 
Tbe  retina  is  the  nervous  expansion 
upon  which,  as  in  a camera,  the 
figure  of  the  objects  looked  at  is 
impressed,  and  which  conveys  the 
sensation  to  tbe  brain  through  -the 
medium  of  the  optic  nerve.  Lastly, 
the  humours  and  lens  constitute 
a complete  and  perfect  optical  in- 
strument for  throwing  that  image 
upon  the  retina.  For  this  purpose 
the  rays  of  light,  as  they  diverge 
from  the  several  points  of  any 
object,  and  fall  upon  the  front  of 
the  eye  (cornea),  are  refracted  by 
its  convex  surface  whilst  passing 
through  it  into  the  eye,  and  are 
made  to  converge  slightly.  Tliey 
are  brought  more  closely  together 
by  the  crystalline  lens,  which  they 
reach  after  passing  through  the 
pupil ; and  the  refracting  influence 
of  this  dense  body,  together  with 
that  of  the  vitreous  humour  occu- 
pying the  space  behind  it,  is  such  as 
to  cause  the  rays  issuing  from  each 
point  to  unite  at  a focus  on  the 
retina.  In  this  manner  a complete 
inverted  image  is  formed,  shown  at 
Jig.  2,  which  represents  a vertical 
section  of  the  eye,  and  the  general 
course  of  the  rays  in  its  interior. 
Here  the  rays  issuing  from  the 
point  a are  brought  to  a focus  at  d ; 
while  those  diverging  from  b are 
made  to  converge  at  c upon  the 
retina,  which  is  itself  so  thin 
to  he  nearly  transparent,  and, 
already  observed,  is  spread  over 
layer  of  hlagk  pigment  intended  to 
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absorb  the  rays  of  light,  and  thus 
prevent  a confusion  of, the  image  by 
a reflection  of  its  points  from  one 
side  to  another  of  the  receiving  sur- 
face. Such  is  the  simple  account  of 
the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument; 
beyond  which  it  may  be  considered 
ns  consisting  of  certain  parts  in- 
tended to  keep  the  macliine  in  order, 
and  also  to  correct  its  otherwise 
irremediable  defects.  These  are — 
1st,  the  menus  of  accommodating 
the  focus  to  near,  as  well  as  distant, 
objects ; and  2nd,  the  appendages 
of  the  eye. 

O')  The.  accommodating  power  of 
the  eye  is  a very  remarkable  property, 
and  one  which  sliould  never  be  lost 
sight  of  by  those  who  have  the 
management  of  young  persons  who 
are  afflicted  with  short  sight.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with 
any  certainty  the  exact  nature  of  the 
contrivance  by  which  this  is  effected, 
but  that  it  exists  is  sho^vn  from  the 
known  powers  of  the  eye,  and  from 
the  nature  of  its  mechanical  struc- 
ture. According  to  the  laws  of 
optics,  the  picture  of  a near  object 
can  only  be  distinct  when  formed  at 
a greater  distance  behind  the  lens 
than  the  picture  of  a distant  object. 
Consequently,  when  an  eye  can  see 
both  a near  and  a distant  object 
equally  clearly,  without  moving  its 
situation  as  regards  them,  and  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time,  it  follows 
that  the  instrument  itself  must  have 
been  altered  in  some  one  or  more  of 
its  diameters  or  surfaces.  It  is  con- 
sidered highly  propable  that  in  the 
human  eye  the  lens  is  brought  back- 
wards and  fonvards,  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  object ; but  this 
is  merely  a theory  propounded  as 
the  most  likely  of  the  many  which 
have  been  advanced,  and  not  as 
being  capable  at  present  of  distinct 
proof.  It  is  upon  the  existence  of 
the  power  of  accommodation  that 
any  improvement  in  the  short  or 
long  sight  can  bo  expected;  but 
W'ith  a knowledge  of  the  possibility 
of  its  being  called  into  play,  no  one 
should  give  glasses  to  a young  per- 
son until  they  had  tried  how  for 


his  sight  might  be  improved  by  its 
education.  All  short-sighted  persons, 
however  marked  their  defect,  may, 
by  perseverance  in  using  their  eyes 
at  the  utmost  limit  of  their  powers, 
call  the  accommodating  power  into 
play,  and  in  process  of  time  it  will 
most  materially  aid  them.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  mariner  is  enabled 
to  discern  ships  or  other  objects  at 
a vast  distance  beyond  that  at  which 
they  are  visible  to  an  ordinary  per- 
son ; and  in  the  same  way,  a micre- 
scopist  educates  his  eye  imtil  it 
accustoms  itself  to  see  minute  objects, 
which  defy  the  scan  of  the  unaccus- 
tomed organ  of  vision.  See  Treat- 
ment.qf  Shortsight,  333. 

(Jc)  The  laws  which  regulate  the 
transmission  of  light  are  as  follows : — 

I.  — Light  travels  in  straight  lines 
so  long  as  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes  is  of  uniform  density. 

II.  — When  the  rays  of  light  pass 
from  a rarer  medium  into  a denser 
one,  they  are  refracted  towards  a line 
dra^vn  perpendicularly  to  the  surface 
they  are  entering. 

III.  — When  the  rays  of  light  pass 
from  a denser  medium  into  a rarer 
one,  they  are  refracted/rom  the  per- 
pendicular. 

IV.  When  rays  proceeding  from 
the  several  points  of  a luminous  ob- 
ject at  a distance  fall  upon  a double 
convex  lens,  they  are  brought  to  a 
focus  upon  the  other  side  of  it  in 
such  a manner  that  an  inverted  pic- 
ture of  the  object  is  formed  upon  a 
screen  placed  in  the  proper  position 
to  receive  it.  Thus,  in  fig.  2,  a 6 is 
the  object,  and  e / the  lens;  the 
rays  issuing  from  the  two  extremi- 
ties, and  the  centre  of  the  object,  are 
brought  to  a corresponding  focus  at 
a less  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
it,  so  as  to  form  a distinct  picture ; 
but  ns  the  rays  from  a are  brought 
to  a focus  at  d,  and  those  from  b a* 
c,  the  picture  will  be  inverted. 

V.  — ^Thc  further  the  object  is  re- 
moved from  the  lens,  the  nearer  in 
proportion  will  the  picture  be  brought 
to  it,  and  the  smaller  will  it  be. 

VI.  — If  the  screen  be  not  held 
precisely  in  the  fewus  of  the  lens, 
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but  a little  nearer  or  further  off,  the 
picture  will  he  indistinct ; for  the 
rays  which  form  it  will  either  not 
have  met,  or  they  ivill  have  crossed 
each  other. 

EYE,  AppendagegOf  the. — ^These  com- 
prise— 1st,  the  eye-brows ; 2nd,  the 
eye-lids  and  eye-lashes ; 3rd,‘tho  con- 
junctiva ; 4th,  the  caruncula  lachry- 
malis  and  meibomean  glands;  and 
6th,  the  lachrymal  apparatus  for  the 
formation  and  carrying  off  of  the 
tears. 

(а)  The  eye-brows  are  the  arches  of 
hair  which  are  intended  to  shade  the 
eyes  from  too  vivid  a light,  as  weU 
as  partly  from  dust  and  from  the 
drops  of  perspiration  which  form  on 
the  forehead. 

(б)  The  eye-lids  and  eye-lashes  are 
two  valves,  protected  by  hair  at  the 
edges,  which,  when  in  apposition, 
leave  a small  triangular  canal  lead- 
ing from  one  comer  of  the  eye  to 
tlie  other.  They  each  contain  a 
layer  of  fibro-cartilage  (,seejiy.  3,  a a). 

(c)  The  coi^unctiva  is  a portion 
of  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
front  of  the  eye,  and  reflected,  from 
it  upon  the  lids  which  it  lines. 
Where  it  covers  the  cornea,  it  is  very 
thin  and  transparent.  , • 

(<y  The  caruncula  lachrymdlis  and 
meibomean  glands  are  small  follicles 
intended  to  supply  a protecting 
mucus  for  lubricating  the  surface  of 
the  eye.  The  former  is  situated  at 
the  internal  angle,  where  it  forms  a 
small  reddish  body  (see  6,  Jig.  3), 
wliile  the  latter  are  arranged  in 
parallel  lines  on  the  inside  of  the 
lids,  and  open  at  their  edges,  as 
shown  in  tlie  figure. 

The  lachrymal  apparatus  consists 
of  the  gland  (Jig.  3 c)  whicli  secretes 
the  tears,  and  is  placed  at  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  orbit.  It  is 
furnished  with  several  short  ducts 
wliich  open  on  the  surface  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  through  wliicli  the 
tears  reach  the  eye,  and  wlien  it  is 
open  bedew  its  surface  or  run  over 
the  lids,  wliile  if  closed  they  flow 
along  tlie  triangular  canal  (which 
has  been  alluded  to  in  describing 
the  lids)  to  the  iimer  comer,  where 

on  each  lid  is  a small  opening  of 
tlie  diameter  of  a fine  horse-hair, 
which  is  the  commencement  of  a 
small  canal  (the  two  lachrymal  canals 
d d).  These  again  terminate  in  the 
lachrymal  sac  (c),  which  is  above 
the  nasal  duct  (f) — a short  tube 
leading  to  the  nose.  AH  these 
parts  are  lined  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  continuous  with 
the  conjunctiva,  and  which  is  sub- 
ject to  infiammation  in  common 
with  it.  A stoppage  in  any  part 
causes  the  tears  to  fiow  over  the 
cheek,  and  creates  great  irritation 
and  annoyance. 

EYE,  Motions  of  the.  — The  eye 
is  moved  by  six  muscles,  four . of 
which,  called  the  recti  muscles,  are 
employed  to  raise,  lower,  adduct,  or 
abduct  the  eye;  while  two  others, 
called  the  superior  and  inferior 
oblique,  have  the  property  of  rolling 
it  on  its  axis.  (See  diagram  of  the 
eye,  fig.  4 ; in  which  the  external 
rectus  is  cut  away  to  show  the 
attachments  to  the  eye  of  the  two 
oblique  7nuscles.) 

EYE-BAEL,  Symptoms  of  diseases  of 
the,  162  et  seq. — as  common  acute 
ophthalmia,  162;  chronic  ophthal- 
mia, ib. ; purulent  ophthalmia,  ib. ; 
strumous  ophthalmia,  ib. ; ulcerated 
cornea,  163 ; stained  white  of  the 
eye,  ib.-,  rheumatic  inflammation, ; 
inflamed  iris,  ib. ; cataract,  ib. ; glau- 
coma, ib. ; inflammation  of  the  cho- 
roid, ib.-,  dropsy,  ib.  -,  floating olyects, 
ib. ; amaurosis,  ib.  -,  short  and  long 
sight,  ib. ; squinting,  ib.  -,  cancer,  ib. 

EYE-BALL,  Treatment  of  diseases  of 
the,  489  et  seq. — as  common  acute 
ophthalmia,  489;  chronic  ophthal- 
mia, ib.-,  purulent  ophthalmia,  ib.-, 
and  in  infants,  279  ; strumous  oph- 
thalmia, 489  ; and  in  children,  332  ; 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  490 ; rheu- 
matic inflammation,  ib. ; inflamma- 
tion of  the  iris,  ib. ; cataract,  ib.  -, 
glaucoma,  ib. ; inflammation  of  the 
choroid  coat,  ib.  -,  dropsy,  ib. ; float- 
ing objects,  ib.-,  amaurosis,  ib.-,  short- 
sight  and  long-sight,  ib. ; and  in 
children,  333;  squinting,  490;  and 
in  children,  333  ; cancer  of  the  eye, 
490. 
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EYE-LIDS,  Symptoms  of  diseases  of 
the,  IGI  etseq. — as  a stye,  161 ; red- 
ness of  tlie  edge  of  the  lids,  162  ; 
granular  lids,  ib. ; inversion  of  the 
hairs,  ib. ; entropion  and  extropion, 
ib. ; falling  of  the  upper  lid,  ib. ; 
encysted  tumours,  ib. ; overflowing 
of  tears,  ib. 

EYE-LIDS,  Treatment  of  diseases  of 
the,  488  et  seq. — as  stye,  332,  488; 
redness  of  the  edge  of  the  lids,  488 ; 
granuiar  lids,  ib. ; inward  growth  of 
the  eye-lashes,  ib. ; entropion  and 
extropion,  489  ; dropping  of  tlie 
upper  lid,  ib. ; encysted  tumours  and 
noevi,  ib. ; abscesses  of  the  lids  after 
small-pox  or  erysipelas,  ib. ; defects 
in  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  ib. 

EYE,  Treatment  of  diseases  of  the,  in 
children — as  purulent  ophthalmia  of 
the  new-born  child,  279 ; a stye,  332; 
strumous  ophthalmia,  ib. ; squinting, 
ib. ; shortness  of  sight,  ib. 

EYE,  Appearance  of  the,  as  sjnnp- 
tomatic  of  disease.  This  may  be  (n) 
bloodshot,  (6)  contracted  pupil,  (c) 
dilated  pupil,  (d)  intolerance  of  light, 
(e)  prominent,  (/)  smarting,  (</) 
squinting,  (A)  watering,  (i)  yellow'. 

(a)  A bloodshot  eye  is  a symptom 
either  of  local  inflammation,  or  con- 
gestion, or  extravasation  of  blood  in 
the  organ  itsejf;  or  of  common 
catarrh  or  influenza,  but  especially 
of  measles. 

(Ji)  Contracted  pupils  are  e-i'idence 
of  some  serious  mischief  in  the  brain, 
which  may  be  compression,  or  hydro- 
cephalus, or  sometimes  tlie  conse- 
quence of  taking  large  doses  of 
opium. 

(c)  Dilated  pupil  occurs  in  various 
diseases  of  the  brain,  and  in  amau- 
rosis, 163.  It  also  comes  on  after 
comparatively  small  doses  of  opium, 
and  is  specially  caused  by  bella- 
donna or  atropine,  if  applied  locally 
to  the  eye. 

(d)  Intolerance  of  light  is  met  w'ith 
in  fevers,  inflammatiou  of  the  brain, 
severe  headaches,  and  especially  in 
strumous  ophthalmia,  162. 

(e)  Prominence  of  the  eyes  is  a 
symptom  of  some  obscure  organic 
disease,  often  of  the  heart  or  brain  ; 
or  it  may  consist  in  dropsy  of  the 
eye  itself,  1 G3. 


(/)  Smarting  of  the  eyes  occuri 
from  acute  ophthalmia,  162;  or  in 
that  stage  of  measles  in  which  they 
are  suffused. 

(g)  Squinting  may  be  a chronic 
condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye ; 
but  ■when  it  comes  on  in  the  course 
of  anjs  disease,  it  is  a symptom  of 
serious  miscliief  in  the  brain,  which 
is  most  probably  effusion  of  serum 
or  blood,  as  in  hydrocephalus  and 
apoplexy. 

(h)  Watering  of  the  eyes  is  a symp- 
tom of  influenza  when  acute,  or 
when  chronic  of  some  impediment 
to  the  flow  of  the  tears  into  the  nose. 

(i)  Yellowness  of  the  white  of  the 
eye  indicates  that  the  liver  is  not 
acting,  and  accomiianies  or  precedes 
jaundice. 

FACE-ACHE.  — See  Keuredgia  and 
Toothache. 

FiECES  are  the  natural  excrement  of 
the  body,  passing  from  the  bowels 
daily  when  the  health  is  perfect. 
Tlieir  appearance  is  generally  indi- 
cative cf  the  state  of  the  whole 
system,  and  therefore  they  should 
be  examined  w'ith  that  view.  They 
may  be  either  (a)  natural,  or  (9) 
mucous,  (c)  mixed  with  shreds  ol 
lymph,  (d)  with  pus,  (e)  bilious,  (/) 
deficient  in  bile,  (p)  too  loose,  (4) 
too  solid,  (i)  entirely  watery,  (j) 
offensive. 

(a)  Natural  motions  are  of  a dark 
ginger-bread  colour,  figured,  but  not 
perfectly  solid.  Tlie  smell  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description. 
They  should  be  passed  at  regular 
intervals,  and  on  the  average  occur 
once  a day;  but  a variation  from  this 
in  point  of  greater  or  less  frequency 
is  no  proof  of  a deviation  from 
health,  if  it  is  the  constant  habit  of 
the  individual.  Thus,  some  people 
in  perfect  health  arc  accustomed  to 
pass  their  evacuations  twice  a day, 
while  others  have  been  known  to 
have  a motion  only  once  a week,  or 
even  once  a fortniglit ; but  these  are 
c.xceptional  cases,  and  as  a rule  it 
may  be  assumed  that  a daily 
evacuation  is  a proof,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  of  good  health,  while  tlie 
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reverse  will  lead  iis  to  suspect  some 
deviation  from  it. 

(6)  Mucous  evacuations  have  the 
appearance  of  a semi-transparent 
jelly,  which  may  be  variously 
coloured,  as  for  instance,  with 
brown,  green,  or  yellow,  when 
bile  is  passing ; or  with  blood,  if 
the  inflammation  or  congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  sufiicient 
to  cause  its  being  poured  out.  See 
Mucous  Diarrhcea  and  l>ysentery,  53. 

(c)  }Vhen  fceces  are  passed  mixed 
U’ith  shreds  qf  lymph,  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  most  acute  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  which  may  be  confined 
to  the  rectum,  or  may  be  seated  in 
any  of  the  bowels.  The  appearance 
is  very  peculiar,  being  similar  either 
to  little  irregularly  round  specks  of 
white  of  egg,  stained  with  the  colour 
of  the  faeces ; or  witen  of  a larger 
size,  being  only  to  be  compared  to 
rough  shreds  of  parchment,  also 
stained  with  the  prevailing  colour. 
See  also  Diarrhesa  and  Dysentery, 
52,  53. 

(d)  Pus,  when  passed  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  faeces,  is  an  evidence 
either  of  ulceration  of  the  bowels, 
or  of  an  abscess  having  broken  into 
them.  The  quantity  is  the  chief 
guide  in  distinguisliing  between  the 
two ; for  if  an  abscess  is  the  cause  of 
the  mischief,  there  is  generally  a 
larger  amount  of  pus  than  when  it 
is  due  to  some  limited  extent  of 
ulceration.  In  any  case,  it  is  a most 
dangerous  symptom. 

(e)  Mlious  motions  are  evidence 
of  excessive  action  of  the  liver, 
which  may  arise  from  various  causes, 
and  may  exist  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing a deep  green,  as  in  the 
peculiar /feces  of  hydrocephalus,  121, 
or  in  other  states  of  Irritation  or 
active  congestion  of  the  liver,  99. 
Here  it  is  generally  of  a bright 
yeUowlsh  brown,  but  in  children 

. especially  it  is  often  of  a decided 
green  colour.  These  bilious  motions 
may  or  may  not  bo  loose,  but  they 
are  generally  so  from  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  bile.  Dark  green 
motions,  occurring  independently  of 


hydrocephalus,  are  generally  met 
with  after  the  liver  has  been  for 
some  time  torpid,  and  is  just  begin- 
nmg  to  act  with  unusual  violence. 

if)  Fceces  which  are  deficient  in 
bile  are  pale,  or  of  a pipe-clay 
colour,  or  of  any  shade  between 
that  and  the  natural  hue.  Some- 
times they  assume  a greyish  shade, 
but  the  usual  one  is  as  above 
described.  They  may  be  solid,  or 
semi-solid,  or  liquid,  in  which  case 
they  are  generally  frothy  from  the 
disengagement  of  gas,  and  from  that 
circumstance  when  passed  into  water 
they  float  on  its  surface. 

ig)  Loose  motions  arise  from  various 
causes.  See  Diarrhoea,  53. 

(/i)  Motions,  when  too  solid,  give 
rise  to  constipation,  which  see. 

(0  When  the  evacuations  are  en- 
tirely tuatery,  there  is  evidence  of 
that  form  of  diarrhoea,  53  -,  or  when 
mixed  with  rice-like  particles,  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  65  ; or  they  may 
be  the  result  of  saline  or  drastic  ape- 
rients, which  have  that  effect. 

O')  Offensive  motions  are  met 
with  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
especially  in  those  associated  with 
hypochondriasis,  162.  Hereitappears 
that  there  is  an  undue  formation 
of  putrescent  matfer  in  the  sys- 
tem, which,  by  tainting  the  blood, 
causes  its  action  on  the  brain  to 
become  unhealthy.  An  excessive 
fetor  in  the  evacuations  is  also 
characteristic  of  low  fevers,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of 
the  body  seem  to  have  an  unusual 
tendency  to  decomposition  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  a poi- 
son which  acts  as  a kind  of  ferment, 
from  which  the  system  attempts  to 
free  itself  by  the  various  organs  of 
secretion.  See  Typhus  Fever,  25. 

FAINTIl^G,  Nature  and  symptoms  of, 
IIG;  treatment  of,  457. 

FALLING-  SICKNESS. — SeeEpilepsy. 

FANGS  of  the  Teeth,  treatment  of 
inflammation  of  the,  492. 

FATIINACEOUS. — Of  or  relating  to 
flour,  on  to  the  meal  of  any  kind- of 
com. 

FARINACEOUS  FOOD  for  Lifants. 
Of  the  various  kinds  of  flour  sold 
2 Q 
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under  this  name,  Hard’s  is  the  most 
generally  known;  but  all  are  com- 
posed of  wheat-flour  more  or  less 
pure,  and  haX-ed  or  mixed  with  bean 
or  potato-flour,  which  is  no  improve- 
ment. The  price  is  generally  three 
or  four  times  that  of  the  finest  and 
most  genuine  flour,  and  therefore,  as 
baking  generrJly  costs  a mere  trifle, 
the  public  are  imposed  upon  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  may  readily 
furnish  themselves  ivith  an  equally 
good  article  at  one-third  the  cost. 
Tous-les-mois  is  only  another  kind  of 
farinaceous  food,  consisting  generally 
of  wheat-flour  mixed  with  inferior 
arrowroot.  It  is  said  to  be  prepared 
from  the  pith  of  the  canica  coccinea. 

rASTING. — See  Abstinence. 

HAT,  as  found  in  the  body  of  man,  is 
composed  of  cells  which  have  the 
property  of  appropriating  the  fatty 
matter  contained  in  the  blood.  The 
chemical  composition  of  this  fat 
varies  in  different  animals  according 
to  the  relative  proportions  of  their 
component  substances,  known  as 
stearine,  margarine,  and  oleine.  All 
of  these  are  neutral  compounds  of 
stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids, 
with  glycerine.  They  contain  no 
nitrogen,  and  their  ijroportion  of 
oxygen  is  small  compared  to  their 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  They  are 
abundantly  supplied  by  the  vege- 
table kingcJom,  and  there  is,  con- 
sequently, no , transformafiou  to  be 
performed  in  the  animal  economy 
when  vegetables  form  the  chief 
article  of  diet.  The  development  of 
fat  in  the  body  appears  to  answer 
several  distinct  purposes — 1st,  it  fills 
up  interstices,  and  forms  a kind  of 
pad  for  the  hard  points  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  skeleton ; 2nd,  it  retains 
the  temperature  by  its  non-conduct- 
ing power  ; and,  3rd,  it  serves  as  a re- 
servoir of  combustible  matter,  which 
will  keep  up  respiration  when  other 
materials  are  deficient,  for  which 
piupose,  however,  it  must  be  taken 
back  again  into  the  blood.  Fat  is 
formed  almost  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  non-azotised  consti- 
tuents of  the  food,  the  walls  of  its 
cells  bein^  alone  composed  of  any 


of  those  compounds  called  proteine. 
Matters  already  of  an  oily  natura 
are  of  course  easily  added  to  the 
collection  of  fat,  but  sugar  and 
starch  are  also  readily  converted 
into  this  substance.  But  this  cannot 
occur  imless  there  is  in  the  food  a 
larger  quantity  of  these  materials 
than  is  required  to  maintain  the 
heat  of  the  system  by  the  re.spiratory 
process ; consequently,  whatever  in- 
creases the  demand  for  heat  dimi- 
nishes the  deposition  of  fat,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  warmth  is  favourable 
to  its  increase.  It  is  a well-known 
fact  that  some  animals  have  a 
much  greater  tendency  to  fatten 
than  others,  and  this  applies  to  cer- 
tain breeds  as  well  as  to  individuals. 
So  in  the  human  race,  some  families, 
and  also  single  members  of  others, 
are  found  to  make  fat,  in  spite  of  all 
precautions ; and  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  world,  few  are  more 
inclined  to  this  habit  of  body  than 
John  Bull  and  his  wife. 

FAT,  Removal  of. — Many  cases  are 
constantly  met  wth  in  which  the 
tendency  to  lay  on  fat  is  so  great 
as  to  interfere  with  the  com- 
forts of  life,  and  where  no  pains 
would  be  spared  to  get  rid  of  the 
accumulation,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  system.  A 
sufficient  amount  of  exercise,  joined 
with  a spare  diet,  will  bring  the 
fattest  person  down  to  any  standard 
of  leanness,  supposing  the  organs 
sound,  and  the  limbs  capable  of 
bearing  the  extra  weight ; but  very 
often  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and, 
wiien  the  body  is  much  overloaded, 
the  legs  and  feet  will  not  “stand” 
one  quarter  of  the  work  necessary 
to  effect  the  object.  In  such  cases 
as  these,  it  has  been  proposed  to  effect 
by  diet  alone  what  the  state  of  the 
limbs  forbids  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  double  powers  of  exercise  and 
regimen ; and  at  the  present  time  a 
French  physician  is  engaging  to  re- 
lieve any  one  of  his  superfluous  fat 
by  simply  attending  to  his  dietetic 
directions.  His  plan  is  to  avoid  all 
fatty,  starchy,  and  sugary  articles, 
and  to  feed  on  lean  moat  and  bread. 
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is  found  that  more  must  be  taken, 
from  fivp  to  ten  crains  of  rhubarb 


with  haricot  beans ; but  granting 
that  this  may  bo  effectual  with  Pari- 
sian meat,  which  is  somewhat  defl- 
cient  in  fat,  it  will  not  do  wth  the 
produce  of  the  rich  pastures  of 
England,  especially  vrith  the  beef 
and  mutton  fed  on  oil-cake,  and 
eontaining  a large  proportion  of 
fatty  matter  mixed  with  the  lean. 
Very  often  in  conjunction  with 
this  tendency  to  general  fat,  there  is 
a local  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
whicli  becomes  weakened  by  an 
intermixture  of  fatty  matter  with 
its  muscular  fibres,  and  then  reme- 
dies which  lower  the  system  are 
attended  w'ith  considerable  danger. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be 
quite  sure  that  this  organ  is  sound, 
and,  indeed,  that  all  the  principal 
viscera  are  in  a tolerably  healthy 
condition  before  begiiming  to  submit 
the  body  to  such  restraining  rules  as 
will  certainly  remove  the  fat,  but 
will  also  often  reduce  the  strength 
in  a still  greater  proportion.  But 
when  it  is  supposed  that  the  health 
will  admit  of  it,  the  best  plan  to 
pursue  is  to  proceed,  in  great 
measure,  upon  the  method  (which 
is  no  novelty)  advocated  by  the 
French  physician  above  alluded  to. 
About  four  or  live  ounces  of  plain 
roast  or  boiled  lean  meat  may  be 
taken  twice  a day,  with  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  bread,  and  a cup 
of  weak  black  tea  without  sugar, 
or  a glass  of  soda-water  with  a little 
brandy  in  it.  If  the  stomach  is 
very  craving  at  other  times,  half  a 
captain’s  biscuit  may  be  allowed, 
and  a repetition  of  the  soda-water 
and  brandy,  which  is  the  best  kind 
of  beverage  for  the  purpose.  This 
limitation  of  the  quantity  of  food 
should  not  be  attempted  all  at  once, 
but  it  should  be  aimed  at  as  the 
final  allowance  when  the  system 
is  gradually  inured  to  it.  It  will 
not  nearly  sufflee  for  those  who  take 
exercise ; but  it  will  be  enough  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  do  more 
than  walk  gently  for  a mile  or  so 
per  day,  and  especially  after  a 
gradual  breaking  in  of  the  stomach 
(o  the  restricted  allowance.  If  it 


made  into  piUs  should  be  swallowed 
with  the  two  principal  meals,  so  as  to 
huri-y  the  food  through  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  thus  avoid,  to 
some  extent,  its  conversion  into  fat 
there  and  its  absorption  into  the 
blood  from  the  bowels.  When  the 
body  is  reduced  to  some  extent  in 
weight,  it  w'ill  often  be  found  that 
the  limbs  are  rendered  capable  of 
taking  exercise ; and  if  this  can  be 
effected,  a more  liberal  allowance 
may  be  established,  but  the  patient 
should  weigh  himself  every  day, 
and  increase  his  exercise  or  diminish 
his  food  if  he  gains  in  weight.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  in  carrying  out  the 
directions  given,  and  not  in  lajdng 
them  down,  w'hich  is  a matter  simple 
enough. 

FAUCES. — The  back  of  the  mouth, 
being  the  space  between  the  back  of 
the  tongue  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx.  This  is  bounded  above  by 
the  uvula  and  arches  of  the  palate, 
and  below  by  the  root  of  the  towjue 
and  the  epiylottis. 

FAVUS. — See  Porrigo,  or  Scall'd 
Head,  67. 

FEBlllFU  G E. — A medicine  calculated 
to  relieve  fever.  See  Antiphlogistic, 
342. 

FECeXA. — See  Starch. 

FEEDING  of  Infants,  281. 

FEMOIIAL  ARTERY.— The  prin- 
cipal artery  of  the  thigh,  w'hich  ex- 
tends from  the  groin  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  thigh,  four  or  five  inches 
above  the  knee,  where  it  passes 
backwards  to  enter  a triangular 
space  behind  the  knee,  called  the 
popliteal  space,  and  where  it  is  called 
the  popliteal  artery.  In  this  course 
it  is  capable  of  being  compressed 
when  any  of  its  branches  bleed, 
either  as  it  passes  from  the  groin, 
where  its  pulsations  may  be  readily 
felt,  or  about  six  inches  lower 
down,  where  it  begins  to  wind  * 
round  the  thigh-bone.  See  Heinor-  I 
rhage.  | 

FEMUR.— The  thigh-bone.  See  Ske- 
leton. 

FEMUR,  Symptoms  and  treatment  of  | 
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dislocations  of,  422,  423  ; symptoms 
and  treatment  of  fractures  of,  438, 
439. 

FEUMENTATIOIT.— The  explanation 
of  this  process  propounded  by  Xie- 
big,  though  purely  hypothetical,  is 
very  generally  believed  to  be  a true 
one — at  all  events,  it  is  accepted  for 
want  of  a better  and  clearer  expla- 
nation of  what  is,  after  all,  perfectly 
unintelligible.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  fermentation 
is  the  presence  in  the  fermenting 
liquid  of  some  azotised  substance, 
whose  decomposition  proceeds  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  the  body 
undergoing  the  change.  This  sub- 
stance is  called  a ferment,  of  whicli 
there  are  several,  all  being  composed 
of  albumen  in  some  shape,  which 
in  a moist  state  has  a natural  ten- 
dency toputrify  and  decompose  spon- 
taneously. Liebig  imagines,  there- 
fore, that  “ when  these  substances  in 
the  act  of  undergoing  change  are 
brought  into  contact  with  neutral 
ternary  compounds  of  small  stability, 
such  as  sugar,  the  moiecular  dis- 
turbance of  the  one  body  (the  fer- 
ment) already  in  a state  of  decom- 
position is,  at  it  were,  propagated 
to  the  others,  and  this  brings  about 
a destruction  of  the  equilibrium  pre- 
viously existing.”  But  leaving  theory 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  certain  that 
decomposing  azotised  bodies  (fer- 
ments) not  only  possess  energetic 
powers  of  exciting  fermentation,  but 
that  the  kind  set  up  is  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  stage  of  decomposition 
in  the  ferment.  The  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation are  various;  but  those 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar  are 
(a)  the  alcoholic  or  vinous,  and  (6) 
the  acetic. 

(a)  Alcoholic  or  vhwus  fermenta- 
tion is  the  result  of  the  action  of  an 
azotised  ferment  on  any  saccharine 
solution.  Bure  sugar  dissolved  in 
water,  and  kept  in  an  open  or  closed 
vessel,  remains  unchanged  for  any 
length  of  time ; but  on  the  addition 
of  any  putrescible  azotised  matters 
in  the  proper  stage  of  decay,  the 
augur  is  converted  into  alcohol,  ac- 


companied by  an  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Blood,  or  white  of  eggs, 
or  flour-pasto  'when  putrid,  will  all 
cifect  this  change-;  but  by  far  the 
most  potent  alcoholic  ferment  is 
yeast,  which  is  the  insoluble,  yel- 
lowish, viscid  matter  deposited  from 
beer  in  a state  of  fermentation. 
IVine,  beer,  &c.,  owe  their  intoxi- 
cating properties  to  the  alcohol 
which  they  contain,  the  proportion 
of  which  to  the  watery  particles 
varies  greatly  in  them.  Bort,  sherry, 
and  some  other  strong  wines,  con- 
tain from  19  to  25  per  cent. ; while 
in  the  lighter  wines  of  .France  and 
Germany,  it  sometimes  falis  as  low 
ns  12  per  cent.  Strong  ale  contains 
about  10  per  cent.,  and  ordinary 
spirits  40  to  50  per  cent.  In  making 
wine  from  the  grape,  the  expressed 
juice  is  simply  set  aside  in  large 
vats,  where  it  undergoes  sponta- 
neously the  necessary  change.  The 
vegetable  albumen  of  the  juice, 
wiiich  is  an  azotised  compound, 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  runs 
into  decomposition,  and  in  that  state 
becomes  a ferment  to  the  sugar, 
which  is  gradually  converted  into  ' 
alcohol.  If  the  sugar  be  in  e.xcess, 
and  the  azotised  matter  deficient,  the"  I 
resulting  wine  remains  sweet ; but  j 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  1 
of  sugar  be  small  and  that  of  albu- 
men large,  a dry  wine  is  produced.  , 
Vinous  or  alcoholic  fermentation 
has  always  a tendency  to  go  on  to 
the  acetic,  and  in  course  of  time  all 
alcoholic  compounds,  not  being  pure 
alcohol  and  water,  have  a natural 
tendency  to  assume  the  acetic  fer-  i 
mentation,  and  hence  all  wines  turn  j 
sour  with  age.  | 

' (6)  Acetic  fermentation  is  the  result  i 
of  the  addition  to  alcoholic  solutions  ' 
of  more  oxygen,  which  is  gradually 
absorbed  from  the  air  in  the  usual 
process  of  making  vinegar,  or  more 
rapidly  by  the  modern  quick  method 
which  is  now  much  adopted.  The 
entire  exclusion  of  air,  therefore,  in 
great  measure,  prevents  this  change ; 
and  for  this  reason,  wines  and  other 
fermented  liquors  are  obliged  to  be 
kept  carefully  corked. 
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(c)  In  the  fermentation  of  tread 
when  sweet,  the  alcoholic  stage  only 
is  reached,  but  sometimes  more  oxy- 
gen is  absorbed,  and  acetic  acid  is 
partially  formed,  or  in  other  cases 
lactic  acid,  which  is  another  result 
of  putrefactive  fermentation.  Milk, 
also,  when  fermented,  develops  lactic 
and  butyric  acids. 

FEKJIENTED  LIQUORS,  in  ordi- 
nary language,  include  all  those  of 
which  alcohol  forms  the  essential 
•principle,  such  ns  brandy,  rum,  gin, 
hoUands,  wliishey,  cordials  and  li- 
queurs, malt-liquors,  cyder,  perry, 
and  toines  (foreign  and  home-made). 
These  are  all  stimulant  to  the  sys- 
tem, in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  alcohol  contained  in  them ; but 
many  of  them  are  cordial  and  sto- 
machic also,  depending  upon  the 
essential  oil,  or  upon  the  extractive 
matters  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  The 
properties  of  the  several  fermented 
liquors  are  much  affected  by  these 
substances  held  iu  solution  and  not 
converted  into  alcohol ; and  in  some 
liquids,  as  beer,  porter,  &c.,  they 
preponderate  greatly,  and  afford 
considerable  nourishment  to  the 
body  as  well  as  a mere  temporary 
stimulus  to  the  nervous  system  and 
circulation.  Hence  their  temperate 
use  has  always  been  encouraged, 
except  by  those  who  think  it  better 
that  all  should  be  deprived  of  a 
useful  friend  than  that  any  should 
be  allowed  to  make  their  friends 
into  enemies.  Into.xication,  however, 
is  a fearful  vice  j and  when  we  see 
it  carried  to  the  extent  which  it  is, 
it  can  scarcely  occasion  surprise  that 
benevolent  men  should  be  anxious 
to  put  a stop  to  this  habit  by  any 
means,  however  stringent.  (See  each 
of  the  above  articles.) 

FERN,  Male. — Used  as  a worm  medi- 
cine, 331. 

FERRUGINOUS.— Relating  to  iron 
(ferrum). 

FETOR. — By  this  term  is  generally 
understood  the  peculiar  odour  which 
is  given  out  by  putrefactive  decom- 
position ; but  it  is  also  sometimes 
applied  tc  any  foul  smell. 

FEllD  BREATH  is  a symptom  of 


disease  of  the  lungs,  or  of  carious 
teeth,  or  of  certain  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia generally  occurring  in  those 
who  cat  more  rich  animal  food  than 
their  systems  require. 

FEVER,  Characteristics  of,  23 ; va- 
rieties of,  lb.  — as  continued,  ib. ; 
periodic,  27 ; eruptive,  31 ; inci- 
dental to  child-birth,  169  ; treat- 
ment of  general,  350. 

FEVERS,  Special,  symptoms  of,  24 
et  seq. — as  simple  or  ephemertil,  24; 
typhus,  ib. ; intermittent  or  ague, 

27 ; adult  remittent,  28  ; yellow 
fever,  29;  infantile  remittent,  ib.\ 
hectic,  30  ; small-pox,  31,  33  ; cow- 
pox,  33,  36;  chicken-pox,  37;  scarlet 
fever,  38,  40  ; plague,  40  { miliary 
fever,  ib. ; sympathetic  or  inflamma- 
tory fever,  44. 

FEVERS,  Special,  treatment  of,  in 
the  child,  298  et  seq. — as  ephemeral 
fever,  298  ; typhus  and  intermittent, 
f6. ; infantile  remittent,  ib.  ; small- 
pox, 300  ; cow-pox,  ib.  ; chicken- 
pox,  ib. ; measles,  ib. ; scarlet  fever, 
301. 

FEVERS,  Special,  treatment  of,  in 
the  adult,  351  et  seq. — as  simple  or 
ephemeral,  311;  typhus,  352,  356  ; 
ague  or  intermittent,  356  ; adult 
remittent,  357  ; yellow  fever,  359  ; 
hectic,  ib. ; small-pox,  360  ; chicken- 
pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  361 ; 
plague,  362  ; miliary  fever,  ib.  ; 
sympathetic  or  inflammatory,  369. 

FI  BRINE  is  a constituent  oC  the 
body  of  man  in  common  with  nil 
animals.  It  is  found  in  solution  in 
the  blood,  and  in  a solid  state  in  the 
muscular  and  fibrous  tissues.  To 
procure  it,  a clot  of  blood  should  be 
washed  in  water  until  all  the  soluble 
particles  are  removed,  or  fresh  blood 
should  be  agitated  with  a bundle  of 
twigs,  to  which  the  flbrine  sticks, 
and  is  then  easily  removed  and  freed 
from  all  admixture  of  other  sub- 
stances by  washing  in  water,  and 
afterwards  digesting  in  ether  to  re- 
move the  fat.  In  the  first  state,  I 
flbrine  thus  prepared  forms  long  | 
white  elastic  filaments,  tasteless  and 
insoluble  either  in  hot  or  cold  water. 
The  flbrine  obtained  from  arterial 
blood  differs  slightly  from  that  of 
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the  veins,  which  more  nearly  re- 
sembles albumen.  When  contained 
within  living  vessels,  fibrine  is 
suspended  in  the  serum;  but  on 
withdrawing  it  from  the  Influence 
of  life  it  coagulates  spontaneously, 
giving  rise  to  the  production  of  a 
clot  or  coagulum,  which  consists  of 
a line  network  of  its  libres  swollen 
with  serum,  and  inclosing  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood  in  its  meshes. 
Fibrine  is  composed  as  follows : — 


Carbon  ....  52 '7 
Hydrogen  ...  6-9 

Hitrogen  . . . 16 -4 

Oxygen  ....  23-6 
Phosphorus  . . 0-3 

Sulphur  ....  12 


100-0 

FIBROUS  TISSUE,  Structure  of,  85 ; 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of,  86 
et  seq. — as  mechanical  injuries,  87  ; 
gout,  ib. ; rheumatic  inflammation 
of,  88  et  seq. 

FIBROUS  TISSUES,  Treatment  of 
inflammation  of,  in  children,  316  ; 
treatment  of  inflammation  of,  in 
adults,  413  etseq. — asgout,413;  rheu- 
matism, 415  ; strains  and  sprains, 
418,  419  ; dislocations,  419  et  seq. 

FIBULA. — The  small  bone  of  the  leg. 
See  Skeleton. 

FIBULA,  Treatment  of  fractures  of 
the,  437. 

FIELD  SPORTS,  Use  and  import- 
ance of,  12. 

FIGS  are  sometimes  given  to  children 
with  a view  to  relieve  constipation. 

FILBERTS  are,  like  all  nuts,  very  in- 
digestible, and  should  only  be  eaten 
by  those  who  have  strong  stomachs. 

FILTERS  are  used  for  separating  from 
liquids  certain  substances  which  arc 
suspended  in  them.  Thus,  tinctures 
are  passed  through  a filter  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  those  matters  whicii 
are  quite  useless,  and  which  impair 
their  transparency,  such  as  the  dust 
and  dirt  ailhering  to  their  compo- 
nent articles,  &c.  Blotting-paper  is 
generally  employed  for  the  purpose, 
)r  sometimes  llaunel,  or  even  a lump 
of  tow  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a 
funnel,  wiU  be  aufllcient.  If  blotting- 


paper  is  employed,  a square  is  taken 
and  folded  from  corner  to  corner 
twice,  and  then  again  folded  twice, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  first  triangle 
and  make  the  whole  when  opened 
sit  in  ridges;  after  which  it  is  put 
into  a porcelain  or  glass  funnel,  and 
the  tincture  poured  in.  For  the 
filters  used  iu  purifying  water,  see 
article  Water. 

FINGERS,  treatment  of  dislocation  of 
the,  421 ; of  fyactures  of  the,  433 ; to 
remove  a ring  from,  see  Iting-bound 
Finger. 

FINGER-NAILS  of  Children,  cutting 
of,  309. 

FIRE. — See  Caloric  and  Grates. 

FISH. — An  article  of  diet  much  used 
in  the  sick-room,  some  being  quite 
as  digestible,  and  yet  not  nearly  so 
heating  ns  animal  food.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  strong  and  nutritious  as 
butcher’s  meat,  or  even  poultry,  but 
many  khids  are  sufficiently  nourish- 
ing to  preserve  health,  in  conjunction 
with  potatoes  and  meal ; and  when 
taken  alternately  with  meat  or  ba- 
con, fish  seems  to  agree  remarkably 
well  with  most  constitutions.  In 
our  summers  and  in  warm  climates, 
fish  is  particularly  well  suited  to  tlie 
wants  of  the  system,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  less  stimulating  properties 
than  butcher’s  meat;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  requires  a larger  quantity  of 
it  to  satisfy  a hearty  appetite,  and 
that,  being  rapidly  digested,  it  will 
not  “ stay  ” the  stomach  long  before 
the  next  meal.  Fishes  have  been 
used  as  the  food  of  man  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  Aristotle  and 
Fliny  wrote  elaborate  treatises  on 
their  cliaracters  and  habits.  Since 
their  time,  however,  many  succeed- 
ing writers  have  developed  our  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of  these  crea- 
tures, and  they  are  now  arranged  in 
natural  groups  according  to  their 
internal  formations.  All  true  fish 
have  cold  red  blood,  with  a skeleton 
citlicr  of  bone  or  cartilage ; and  they 
all  renovate  the  oxygen  in  the  blood 
by  means  of  gills,  which  bring  that 
fluid  into  near  contact  with  the  air 
contained  in  the  water  they  inhabit. 
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They  live  hut  a short  time  out  of  the 
water,  though  some,  as  the  eel  and 
carp,  maintain  life  in  the  air  for 
a considerable  number  of  hours. 
The  composition  of  the  skeleton  is 
one  chief  ground  of  subdivision,  inas- 
much as  one  division  or  group  have 
bony,  and  the  other  cartilaginous 
skeletons.  These,  again,  are  sub- 
diyided  to  au  enormous  extent  by 
various  distinguishing  traits,  as  the 
existence  or  not  of  the  gill-cover, 
which  separates  the  cartilaginous 
fishes  into  two  sections,  including  in 
those  which  want  this  addition  the 
lamprey,  lampem,  skate,  and  shark, 
whilst  the  eel  and  the  sturgeon  pos- 
ses-s  it  tolerably  well  developed.  The 
bony  fishes  are  divided  into  orders, 
from  the  situation  of  the  fins,  which 
with  the  tail  are  their  only  organs 
of  motion.  These  vary  their  posi- 
tion in  a remarkable  manner,  as  for 
instance,  in  the  eel-pout  and  had- 
dock, which  have  the  ventral  fins 
placed  before  the  pectoral,  whilst 
they  are  directly  under  them  in  the 
bream,  the  perch,  and  the  mackerel, 
and  behind  them  in  the  salmon,  pike, 
herring,  and  carp.  The  muscles  of 
fish  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  warm-blooded  animals, 
consisting  of  white  or  pale  layers 
of  fibrous  tissue,  of  a thicker  tex- 
ture than  those  of  mammalia,  and 
having  between  them  layers  of  a 
white  gelatinous  substance,  which 
rapidly  decomposes  after  death.  The 
brain  and  nervous  system  are  sm^l 
in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
body,  and  the  ganglia  are  very  much 
separated  from  one  another.  Hence 
it  is  argued,  with  some  degree  of 
probability,  too,  that  they  are  not 
capable  of  feeling  so  acutely  the 
lacerations  and  other  injuries  to 
which  they  are  subjected ; and  this 
is  a very  important  point  for  con- 
sideration when  it  is  remembered 
how  some  of  them  are  cut  in  crimp- 
ing ; others  skinned  alive,  like  the 
cel;  others,  again,  are  boiled  to 
death,  by  putting  them  first  in 
cold  water,  as  is  done  with  the 
lobster  and  crab,  to  prevent  them  I 
throwing  off  their  claws.  The  organs  [ 


of  seeing  and  smelling  seem  perfect 
enough ; but  the  senses  of  taste  and 
hearing  are  at  a very  low  ebb,  none 
but  the  cartilaginous  fishes  having 
even  au  external  opening  to  the  ear 
at  all.  Most  of  this' tribe  lay  their 
eggs  by  spawning,  which  are  after- 
wards hatched,  and  produce  young 
fish ; but  some  of  the  cartilaginous 
fishes  are  viviparous.  Their  pro- 
ductive power  is  very  great — some, 
as  the  codfish,  having  been  lalo^vn 
to  contain  nearly  a million  and  a 
half  of  eggs.  For  the  purposes  of 
human  food,  fish  may  be  considered 
under  five  heads — (a)  river-fish;  (6) 
pond-fish  ; (c)  wet  sea-fish  ; (d) 

shell-fish;  and  (e)  dried  and  salted 
fish. 

(a)  River-fish  comprehend  the 
salmon;  the  salmon  or  sea- trout;  the 
hull-trout,  seweri^  or  whitting;  the 
common  trout;  the  grayling;  the 
pike  or  jack;  thehream;  the  roach; 
the  dace;  the  barbel;  the  gudgeon; 
the  perch;  the  ruffe  or  pope;  the 
fiounder;  the  eel;  the  lamprey  and 
lampem;  and  the  shad.  The  parr, 
minnow,  loach,  stickleback,  bull- 
head, and  bleak,  are  river  fish,  but 
are  not  fit  for  the  table,  either  from 
their  want  of  size  or  flavour,  and 
the  sturgeon,  rudd,  and  azurine,  are 
too  rare  to  need  description  here. 
Of  this  list,  the  trout,  grayling, 
perch,  pike,  and  eel  only  are  fit  for 
invalids,  or  for  those  whose  stomachs 
are  at  all  weak  in  their  powers  of 
digestion.  The  last-named  is  very 
commonly  selected  in  many  localities 
as  the  first  article  of  diet  to  be  used 
in  convalescence ; but  it  is  of  such  a 
rich  and  oUy  nature  that  few 
patients  can  take  it  with  impunity, 
even  when  plain-boiled,  which  is 
the  method  of  cookery  adopted 
under  the  circumstances.  Salmon 
and  salmon-trout  are  very  w'eh 
calculated  for  the  food  of  healthy 
persons,  but  should  be  rigidly  ex- 
cluded from  the  sick-room. 

(6)  Pond-fish  are  met  with  in  ponds 
and  other  still  water,  as  lakes  and 
torpid  rivers,  but  do  not  thrive  well 
in  any  situation  where  they  are  ex- 
posed to  rapid  changes  of  water,  as 
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in  quickly-running  streams.  These 
flsh  may  be  reared  to  a proper  age  in 
ponds,  where  they  may  be  kept  till 
they  are  wanted ; and,  as  they  are 
generally  only  there  preserved  for 
the  use  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
water,  and  can  be  taken  at  any  time 
by  the  net  cast  and  drawn  through 
the  pond,  they  very  seldom  find 
their  way  to  the  fishmongers’  stalls. 
They  consist  of  the  great  lake 
trout,  the  char,  the  gwiniad,  powan, 
vendace,  and  pollan,  the  carp,  and 
the  tench.  Of  these,  the  first  and 
last  named  are  the  only  ones  fit  for 
invalids  ; the  carp  requiring  the 
addition  of  such  wines  and  sauces  as 
to  make  it  far  too  rich  for  delicate 
stomachs. 

(c)  Sea-fish  are  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  the  invalid,  as  well  as  to 
the  healthy  subject,  than  the  vai-ious 
river  and  pond-fish,  which  have  been 
already  described.  Some  of  them 
are  wholesome  even  to  the  most  deli- 
cate stomach,  and  form  very  econo- 
mical articles  of  diet  for  all  classes, 
being  also  advantageous  to  health 
when  used  alternately  with  meat ; 
or  when  employed  alone  by  the  very 
poor,  they  may  be  considered  as 
superior  to  potatoes  and  buttermilk, 
and  as  constituting  a good  change 
from  oatmeal  porridge.  Sea-fish  are 
now  brought  to  all  our  largo  cities 
in  immense  quantities,  and  London 
is  supplied  from  a variety  of  sources 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
per  annum.  Indeed,  it  is  notorious 
that  in  the  metropolis  fish  may  be 
generally  bought  more  cheaply  than 
at  the  sea-side  whore  it  is  caught, 
unless  there  happens  to  be  such  a 
glut  there  that  the  means  of  carriage 
are  not  at  once  available.  Billings- 
gate is  the  only  wholesale  fish- 
market  in  London,  and  it  is  now 
tolerably  well  adapted  to  the  object 
for  which  it  is  intended,  having 
been  rebuilt  in  1851-52.  It  consists 
of  two  storeys,  an  upper  one  level 
with  Thames  Street,  where  the  ordi- 
nary kinds  of  flsh  are  sold,  and 
another  beneath  this  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  sale  of  shell-fllsh.  Here 
all  the  fish  intended  to  supply  at 


least  four  millions  of  people  is  daily 
ofiered  for  sale,  beginning  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
market  being  over  by  eight,  or 
nine  at  the  latest.  The  fish  are 
consigned  to  salesmen,  who  fix  the 
price  according  to  the  supply,  and 
also  to  the  demand,  aud  thus  on  two 
consecutive  days  the  same  kind  of 
fish  may  vary  at  least  100  per  cent 
The  four  millions  above  alluded  to 
comprise  the  population  of  London 
and  its  suburbs,  and  also  the  many 
inland  towns  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, which  depend  upon  Biilingsgate 
for  their  fish  supply,  A great  pro- 
portion of  these  fish  is  brought  up 
by  rail,  chiefly  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  line,  from  the  Yarmouth 
district ; but  the  others  also  contri- 
bute their  quota,  the  Great  Western 
conveying  large  quantities  from  the 
Devonshire  and  Cornish  fisheries. 
These  have  all  to  be  conveyed  in 
vans  from  the  stations  to  Thames 
Street,  where  they  may  be  seen  in 
the  early  morning  blocking  up  the 
entire  street.  On  the  river  side, 
again,  arc  to  be  seen  every  variety 
of  small  rowing  and  sailing  boats 
disgorging  their  cargoes,  and  some 
of  them  selling  their  fish  direct  to 
the  retailers  without  the  intervention 
of  the  fish-salesmen  in  the  market. 
Peter-boats,  smacks,  barges,  wherries, 
and  even  steam-vessels  crowd  the 
wharf,  and  the  apparent  confusion 
is  beyond  the  conception  of  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  the  scene. 
With  so  perishable  an  article,  and 
so  short-lived  a market,  great  exer- 
tions must  often  be  made  to  reach 
the  scene  of  operation  ; and  as  the 
sailing  vessels  are  often  unable  to 
manage  the  feat,  they  employ  a set 
of  watermen  to  row  up  their  cargo 
in  large  wherries  from  the  point 
where  they  think  it  necessary  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  the  extra 
expense  incurred  by  a shift  of  wind. 
The  flsh,  whether  brought  by  railway 
or  boat,  are  from  widely  separated 
fisheries.  The  cod-fish  are  from 
Holland,  Norway,  and  the  coast  of 
Yarmouth ; as  also  are  the  turbot, 
brill,  sole,  plaice,  skate,  haddock. 
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aud  whiting.  Mackerel  come  from 
Devon  aud  Cornwall ; herrings  and 
sprats  from  various  parts  of  the 
coast,  according  to  the  season,  but 
chiefly  from  the  eastern  coasts. 
Dover  is  celebrated  for  its  soles,  but 
/ew  of  those  called  by  that  name  are 
really  from  that  limited  locality. 
Shell-fish  do  not  all  come  from  the 
same  coast,  oysters  being  brought 
from  the  Thames  and  the  Channel, 
lobsters  from  Norway  and  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  crabs  from  the  south 
coast,  and  shrimps  and  pra^vns  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames  and  the 
south  coast  of  Devonshire.  These 
fish  are  kept  alive  in  w'ells  made  in 
the  vessels  which  bring  them ; and 
those  which  are  otherwise  conveyed 
are  kept  fresh  by  means  of  ice,  vast 
quantities  of  which  are  thus  con- 
sumed. In  this  way  the  fish  sold  at 
Billingsgate  are  brought  to  market, 
and  classed  as  wet-Jish,  shell-fish,  and 
dry-fish.  The  wct-flsh  sold  in  London, 
besides  the  salmon,  eels,  fiounders, 
&c.,  already  alluded  to,  comprise  the 
following,  viz. : — turbot,  soles,  brill, 
plaice,  codfish,  haddock,  herrings, 
mackerel,  whiting,  sprats,  whitebait, 
mullet,  skate,  aud  smelts.  Besides 
these  maybe  enumerated  the  pilchard, 
the  gurnard,  the  conger-eel,  the 
halibut,  and  the  ling,  which  are 
seldom  carried  for  from  the  places 
where  they  are  brought  to  land  the 
first  being  a bad  traveller,  and  the 
others  being  scarcely  worth  the  cost 
of  carriage.  In  this  long  list,  soles, 
cod-fish,  haddock,  and  whiting  may 
be  selected  as  the  most  digestible 
and  fit  for  any  invalid  stomach ; 
while  turbot,  brill,  and  plaice, 
mackerel,  herrings,  and  smelts  may 
be  said  to  come  next,  being  whole- 
some and  full  of  nourishment  for 
those  who  enjoy  good  health,  but 
too  rich  for  the  invalid. 

(fi)  Shell-fish,  with  the  exception  of 
oysters,  are  excluded  from  the  sick- 
room, though  they  are  highly  prized 
*iy  the  lovers  of  suppers  and  lun- 
cheons, and  by  those  who  depend 
upon  their  lobster  or  shrimp-sauce 
for  bringing  out  the  flavour  of  their 
turbot.  The  trade  was  formerly 


dependent  upon  the  state  of  the 
wind,  but  in  these  days  of  screw- 
steamers  and  railways,  oysters,  lob- 
sters, &c.,  are  brought  to  mai'ket  as 
regularly  as  vegetables  to  Covent- 
garden.  All  shell-fish  are  very  liable 
to  decomposition,  and  wdien  this 
takes  place  they  are  very  injurious  to 
the  health,  frequently  producing  se- 
vere bilious  derangement,  and  in  some 
cases  a tremendous  eruption  similar  to 
nettle-rash,  61.  They  are,  however, 
when  quite  fresh,  easily  digested  by 
sound  stomachs ; but  they  are  never 
suited  to  invalids,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  oyster,  which  is  light 
and  yet  nourishing,  and  can  often 
be  taken  by  them  in  preference  to 
any  other  kind  of  animal  food.  The 
list  of  shell-fish  comprises — oysters, 
lobsters,  crabs,  crawfish,  praivns, 
and  shrimps,  periwinkles,  mussels, 
whelks,  and  cockles.  As  before  re- 
marked, oysters  are  alone  suited  to 
the  invalid,  and  for  certain  purposes 
they  are  well  adapted  in  illness, 
such  as  to  form  a light  supper  in 
chronic  diseases ; or  sometimes  in 
the  early  stage  of  convalescence 
from  acute  diseases,  one  or  two 
oysters  may  be  ventured  on  by  way 
of  an  experiment.  Lobsters  and  crabs 
are  quite  out  of  the  question  as 
articles  of  invalid  diet.  The  turtle, 
though  not  a shell-fish,  is  sometimes 
considered  so,  and  is,  therefore,  to 
be  alluded  to  here  as  an  article  of 
diet.  Its  flesh  is  very  nourishing, 
and  it  is  well  calculated  for  many 
chronic  diseases  in  which  a very 
small  quantity  of  food  can  only  be 
taken.  See  article  Turtle. 

(fi)  Tlie  term  dry-fish  comprehends 
not  only  the  really  dry  fish,  but  also 
pickled  salmon  and  herrings,  and 
salt-fish,  known  by  that  name,  which 
are  sold  for  use  during  Lent,  and  on 
the  fast-days  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Salmon,  haddock,  herrings,  and 
sprats  are  also  sold  dry,  being  salted 
and  smoked,  or  nibbed  over  with 
pyroligneous  acid,  which  answers  the 
same  purpose  at  less  cost.  Salmon 
dried  and  smoked  is  called  kippered, 
for  which  purpose  the  spent  fish  or 
kelts  are  often,  and  I am  afraid 
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generally,  used.  Preserved  herrings 
are  either  red  herrings  or  bloaters, 
the  former  being  very  salt  and 
highly  dried  and  smoked,  so  as  to 
keep  for  a long  time,  whilst  the 
bloaters  have  very  little  salt  or 
smoking,  and  are  only  calculated  to 
keep  a very  short  time,  as  a fort- 
night on  the  outside  in  warm 
weather.  These  fish  are  not  adul- 
terated, being  really  the  article 
which  they  pretend  to  be,  though 
the  quality  varies  greatly,  especially 
in  the  case  of  salmon.  Salt  fish 
consist  of  cod  prepared  chiefly  in 
Newfoundland,  some  being  dry,  and 
others  pickled  by  being  placed  in 
barrels  with  a liberal  supply  of  salt. 
Both  of  these  require  soaking  in 
water  before  use;  but  this  is  gene- 
rally done  by  the  fishmonger,  wko 
sends  home  the  fish  ready  for 
dressing.  In  addition  to  these  may 
be  mentioned  sardines  d Vhuile,  which 
are  small  fish,  somewhat  like  sprats, 
and  preserved  in  oil.  But  none  of 
these  fish  are  at  all  fit  for  the 
invalid,  and  require  the  stomach 
to  be  in  high  order  to  bear  their 
somewhat  strong  flavour.  A very 
small  quantity  may  be  sometimes 
used  as  a relish,  but  beyond  this 
il  is  not  safe  to  go. 

FISH,  Poisoning  by  .stale,  symptoms 
of,  174  ; treatment  of,  610. 

FISTULA. — This  term  is  sometimes 
used  in  surgery,  synonymously  with 
sinus,  to  signify  a long  narrow  chan- 
nel which  has  been  left  unhealed 
after  the  formation  of  an  abscess, 
generally  in  consequence  of  improper 
management  ; but  sometimes,  in 
spite  of  the  best  treatment,  when 
the  constitutional  powers  are  low, 
and  adhesive  inflammation,  as  well 
as  the  formation  of  healthy  granu- 
lations, are  in  abeyance,  or  when 
there  is  a ligature  existing,  or  a 
piece  of  dead  bone,  a long  narrow 
sinus  or  fistula  remains  unhealed 
until  these  sources  of  Irritation  are 
got  rid  of.  The  treatment  in  such 
a case  consists  in  first  removing  aU 
Budli  irritating  causes,  and  then 
taking  care  that  matter  does  not 
lodge  ; adhesion  of  the  walls  should 


be  promoted,  either  by  pressure  or 
by  stimulating  injections,  or  what 
are  called  “ tents” — that  is,  long  thin 
pieces,  of  lint,  or  similar  material, 
introduced  into  the  fistula.  The 
indications,  therefore,  may  be  said 
to  be  three — viz.,  1st,  to  remove  the 
cause;  2nd,  to  arrange  so  that  the 
matter  comes  away  as  fast  as  it  is 
secreted,  which  will  often  require  a 
fresh  opening  to  be  made ; and,  3rd, 
to  stimulate  the  interior  of  the  fis- 
tula by  injections  of  sulphate  or 
chloride  of  zinc,  or  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a tent.  In  some  situa- 
tions, something  more  than  this 
must  be  done,  in  order  to  enable  the 
two  surfaces  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  apposition.  There  are  sever^ 
kinds  of  fistula  known  as  (a)  fistula 
in  ano-;  (6)  fistula  in  perinceo ; (e) 
lachrymal  fistula;  and  (d)  salivary 
fistula. 

(a)  Msttda  in  ano  is  one  of  these 
sinuses,,  which  is  situated  by  the 
side  of  the  anus.  It  often  gives  in- 
tense pain,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
cases,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
life  a burden.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
complete  pipe  or  tube  leading  from 
the  inside  of  the  bowel,  some  inches 
above  the  anus  to  the  outer  surface, 
while  in  others  the  fistula  runs  up 
close  to  the  interior,  but  without 
actually  opening  into  it.  In  all  such 
cases  it  is  better  at  once  to  consult 
an  efficient  surgeon,  who  vrill  do 
what  is  wanted ; but  failing  such 
assistance,  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  effect  a cure  by  keeping  open  the 
external  orifice  by  means  of  a small 
twisted  piece  of  lint  passed  deeply 
into  it,  or  a piece  of  common  twine 
will  do;  and  in  addition  taking  great 
care  to  bathe  the  parts  constantly, 
and  to  keep  them  scrupulously  clean. 
It  is,  however,  seldom  that  a cure 
can  be  effected  by  these  means,  be- 
cause the  constant  action  of  the 
sphincter,  or  closing  muscle  of  the 
anus,  rubs  the  surfaces  of  the  fistula 
together,  and  prevents  there  union. 
To  remedy  this,  an  operation  is  per- 
formed, by  which  the  whole  of  the 
parts  between  the  fistula  and  the 
bowel  are  divided  by  the  knife. 
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giving  instant  relief  to  all  those 
spasmodic  pains  wliich  are  so  con- 
stantly felt,  and  doing  away  with 
all  doubt  about  the  cure,  which  is 
readily  effected  afterwards.  Those, 
therefore,  who  wish  a speedy  and 
sure  termination  of  their  sufferings, 
will  allow  of  this  trifling,  though 
painful  operation,  being  done,  the 
moment  it  is  advised  by  a competent 
surgeon. 

(6)  Fisitda  in  perinmo  occurs  in 
the  part  called  the  parinceum,  when 
an  abscess  has  opened  into  the 
urethra,  as  well  as  on  the  surface, 
and  as  a consequence,  the  urine 
passes  out  of  the  external  wound. 
There  is  almost  always  a stricture, 
and  consequently  the  urine  often 
passes  more  readily  through  the 
wound  than  by  the  natural  passage. 
No  one  should  attempt  to  cure  such 
a dangerous  disease  except  a com- 
petent surgeon,  in  whose  hands  it 
must  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible. 

(c)  A lachrymal  fistula  occurs  at 
the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  when 
an  abscess  of  the  sac  (see  Anatomy 
of  the  Eye)  has  burst  outwardly. 
Cieucrally  speaking,  the  treatment 
consists  in  passing  a style  (a  small 
silver  instrument)  down  into  the 
nasal  duct,  and  keeping  it  there 
until  the  parts  have  entirely  re- 
covered from  the  inflammation  which 
produced  or  accompanied  the  abscess. 

(d)  Salivary  fistula  is  met  with  in 
the  cheek,  when  an  abscess  has 
formed  in  or  near  to  the  duct  of  the 
parotid  gland,  where  it  brings  the 
saliva  from  it  to  the  mouth.  It 
requires  the  nicest  surgery  to  remove 
this  disagreeable  accident,  and  it  is 
of  no  use  attempting  to  enter  upon 
tlie  means  to  be  adopted. 

FITS. — See  Convulsions. 

FIXED  AIR. — See  Carbonic  Acid 
Gas. 

FLANNEL. — See  Clothing. 
FLATULENCE,  or  Wind. — By  this 
term  is  meant  an  unnatural  disen- 
gagement of  gas  within  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  or  both,  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
food,  or  may  be  absolutely  secreted 
from  the  lining  membrane.  There 


is  always  a most  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion of  fulness  or  distention,  and 
sometimes  this  is  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  the  sufferer  feel  “ ready 
to  burst.”  There  is  genera.lly  an 
excessive  amount  of  acid  in  the 
stomach,  where  flatulence  prevails 
to  any  extent,  so  that  in  giving 
remedies,  it  is  very  usual  to  pre- 
scribe some  alkali  with  them.  These 
are  usually  called  carminatives,  and 
consist  of  spices,  or  warm  tinctures, 
or  essential  oils  obtained  from  some 
substance  similar  to  spice.  Those 
adapted  for  infants  are  given  at  269 
in  adults,  flatulence  should  be  con 
sidered  as  a symptom  and  treate 
accordingly. 

FLATULENCE  occurs  as  a symptom 
of  dyspepsia  in  its  various  forms, 
153;  hysteria,  148;  dianboea  and 
dysentery,  52,  63  ; colic,  91 ; remit- 
tent fevers  of  the  adult,  28 ; and 
Infantile  remittent,  29. 

FLEAS,  Destruction  of,  487. 

FLESH  is  the  muscular  tissue  of  an 
animal,  consisting  chiefly  of  flbrine, 
together  with  the  other  elements  of 
the  blood. 

FLESH-BRUSH.— A smooth  but  hard 
brush,  intended  to  stimulate  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  remove  the 
cuticle  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  pores  of  the  skin  being 
clogged.  The  hair-glove  is  now 
generally  used  as  a substitute  for  it. 
See  Hair-glove. 

FLOODING.  — Profuse  hemorrhage 
from  the  womb,  499  Q)ar.  1509  i.). 

FLOUR,  or  Meal. — The  various  kinds  of 
flour  used  in  ordinary  house-keeping 
consist  of  wheat-fiour,  Indian-meal, 
barley-meal,  oat-meal,  and  pea-meal. 

{a)  Wheat-flour  is  obtained  in  this 
country  from  two  v.arieties  of  wheat, 
spring<oheatand'Winter-wheat,whic,h, 
again,  are  either  red  or  white. 
Foreign  wheat  belongs  to  several 
other  kinds,  some  of  which  are  of 
superior  quality ; while  others  are 
only  fit  to  mix  in  small  quantities 
with  the  best  wheat,  or  to  make 
flour  of  very  inferior  quality.  Every 
kind  of  flour  used  in  the  formation 
of  bread  consists  of  two  distinct 
classes  of  substance ; one  nitrogenised. 
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consisting  of  gluten,  vegetable  fibrine, 
albumen,  caseine,  &c.,  so  named 
after  the  various  similar  proteine 
compounds  found  in  animal  sub- 
stances ; tlie  other,  non-nitrogenised, 
consisting  of  starcli,  sugar,  dextrine, 
or  gum,  &c.,  all  products  peculiar 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Besides 
which,  flour  containscertain  minerals, 
as  silex,  lime,  &c.  The  gluten  is  the 
substance  of  tlie  most  importance  in 
the  composition  of  flour,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  in  its  crude  state  most 
of  the  other  nitrogenised  substances, 
viz.,  fibrine,  mucin,  or  caseine,  and 
oil.  It  is  separated  by  making  the 
flour  into  a paste,  kneading  this  well 
in  a muslin  bag,  either  under  water, 
or  under  a stream  running  over  it, 
and  continuing  this  as  long  as  the 
water  is  rendered  milky.  This  wasli- 
ing  dissolves  the  albumen,  sugar, 
gum,  and  salts,  leaving  behind  the 
crude  gluten,  consisting  of — 


Pure  gluten 20'0 

Vegetable  fibrine  . . . . 72 '0 

Caseine 4’3 

Oil 3-7 


100-0 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  oil  is  con- 
tained in  the  bran  or  husk,  but  some 
of  it  remains  with  the  gluten.  In 
tlie  trade  the  proportion  of  this 
valuable  substance  is  guessed  at  by 
making  a little  of  the  flour  into  a 
paste,  and  judging  of  its  tenacity  by 
drawing  it  out  into  strings,  and  as 
this  quality  depends  upon  the  gluten, 
the  one  is  a measure  of  the  other. 
These  substances  are  used  in  making 
flesh  or  muscle,  through  the  agency 
of  the  blood,  into  the  composition  of 
which  they  first  of  all  enter ; and 
they  are  found  in  wheat-flour  in 
larger  proportions  than  in  any  other 
description  of  flour.  The  starch, 
sugar,  and  gum  are  chiefly  used  in 
forming  the  fat  of  the  body,  and  in 
carrying  on  the  respiratory  process, 
and  hence  their  presence  must  not 
be  overlooked,  though  not  perhaps 
of  equal  importance  with  the  gluten. 

(6)  The  meal  from  Indian  com,  or 
maize,  is  sold  in  the  shops  as 


polenta;  and  the  coarsely -bruised 
grain  as  homing.  The  former  is 
capable  of  being  made  into  nutritive 
and  well-flavoured  bread,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  other  meals, 
whilst  the  latter  serves,  after  long 
boiling,  to  make  puddings,  and  for 
the  feeding  of  poultry.  Maize  is 
now  extensively  used  in  many  of 
our  public  charitable  institutions, 
and  is  found  to  answer  every  purpose 
at  a much  lower  price  than  wheat- 
llour.  Indian-meal,  or  polenta,  re- 
sembles wheat-flour  more  nearly  than 
any  other  farinaceous  article  in  its 
composition,  containing,  however, 
less  gluten,  but  it  has  more  oil,  and 
therefore  is  more  fattening,  but  less 
capable  of  supporting  great  muscular 
waste,  as  in  working-men.  In  taste 
it  is  somewhat  peculiar,  being  very 
sweet,  and,  to  a person  unaccustomed 
to  its  use,  somewhat  sickly. 

(c)  Barley-meal  is  composed  of 
less  azotised  ingredients  tlian  either 
wlieat-flour  or  Indian-meal ; it  is 
particularly  deficient  in  crude  gluten, 
and  consequently  it  may  nearly  all  be 
washed  away,  when  a paste  composed 
of  it  mixed  vith  water  is  submitted 
to  a current  of  the  latter  fluid.  The 
starch,  however,  is  very  similar  to 
wheat-starch ; but  in  the  action  of 
boiling  water  upon  the  two  flours 
there  is  a great  difference,  for  after 
long  boiling  of  barley-flour  a portion 
remains  undissolved,  called  hordeine; 
whilst  wheat-flour  treated  in  the 
same  way  is  entirely  taken  up  by 
the  water,  or  at  least  practically  so, 
the  remnant  being  scarcely  appre- 
ciable by  our  ordinary  senses.  As 
with  wheat-flour,  so  with  barley- 
meal,  it  is  the  produce  of  several 
varieties  of  the  grain  knotvn  as 
barley;  but  a vast  proportion  of  that 
brought  to  market  is  the  produce  of 
the  two-eared  barley.  The  grains 
of  these  in  their  natural  state,  as 
barley,  constitute  the  material  for 
making  malt,  and  also  for  feeding 
poultry,  while  the  meal  is  used  for 
fattening  pigs  and  poultry,  and  for 
feeding  dogs.  Sec.  When  denuded 
of  the  husk,  it  is  called  Scotch  barley; 
and  when  the  ends  arc  still  further 
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rounded  off,  it  becomes  pearl-barley. 
■When  oartfully  ground  and  freed 
from  busks,  it  is  the  patent  barley  of 
the  shops ; and  when  ground  with 
less  care,  barley-meal. 

(d)  Oatmeal  is  produced  from  the 
oat  of  this  country,  of  whicli  several 
varieties  are  grown.  The  nature* of 
the  soil  and  climate,  however,  in- 
fluences the  quality  more  than  the 
plant  itself;  and  of  all  soils  and 
climates  none  come  up  to  those  of 
Scotland  for  producing  this  meal  in 
high  perfection.  Oats  are  sold  as 
such  for  feeding  horses,  or,  when 
intended  for  human  food,  they  are 
deprived  of  their  rough  husks,  and 
left  in  a state  called  groats;  or, 
again,  ground  in  various  degrees  of 
fineness,  called  coarse  oatmeal,  or 
fine  oatmeal.  The  former  state  is 
the  more  common  in  Scotland,  and 
the  latter  in  England.  Oatmeal  is 
highly  prized  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  is  said  to  be  even  better  suited 
for  the  nourishment  of  laborious 
working-men  than  even  wheat-flour. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  for  horses, 

I and  probably  for  dogs,  it  is  much 
1 better  adapted ; but  with  regard  to 
I the  human  race  it  becomes  a question 
only  to  be  settled  by  a long  trial  on 
certain  individuals  who  have  had 
time  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  eacli.  In  Scotland,  oatmeal 
is  the  chief  food  of  the  labouring 
population,  and  they  certainly  are 
as  able  and  willing  to  work  as  the 
English ; but  I much  doubt  whether 
the  latter  could  be  made  to  thrive 
to  the  same  extent  upon  it  as  their 
northern  brethren.  Oats  are  com- 
posed of  a larger  proportion  of  pro- 
tcine  compounds  than  even  wheat, 
and  they  are  richer  in  oily  matter 
than  anything  but  Indian -com. 
They  are,  however,  deficient  in 
starch  and  sugar,  and  consequently 
are  not  well  adapted  for  'making 
malt,  though  they  may  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

(e)  Pea-meal,  obtained  from  grind- 
ing white  peas,  is  used  in  cookery  for 
pea-soup  and  pcas-pudding.  It  is 
very  full  of  nitrogenous  compounds, 
and  highly  stnnulating  and  nutritive. 


though  somewhat  given  to  produce 
indigestion,  accompanied  by  flatu- 
lence and  constipation.  When  mixed 
with  wheat-flour  in  small  quantities 
to  form  bread,  it  does  no  great  harm; 
but  its  price  is  seldom  low  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  adopt  this 
mode  of  adulteration. 

ELOUK  MILK. — Receipt  for  making, 
291. 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR.  — Sul- 
phur sublimed — that  is,  volatilized 
by  heat  and  collected  in  a closed 
chamber.  It  is  a drug  much  used 
in  piles,  and  for  some  diseases  of  the 
skin. 

FLUCTUATION.— When  any  fluid 
is  contained  within  a cavity  having 
yielding  walls  ("such  as  those  of  the 
abdomen,  or  of  an  ordinary  abscess 
of  the  cellular  membrane),  it  may  be 
made  to  communicate  the  sensation 
of  “fluctuation”  from  one  hand  to 
the  other,  by  pressing  it  with  each  in 
turn.  If  the  walls  are  very  thin,  the 
sensation  is  very  marked,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  may  be  made  to  tremble  • 
but  when  matter  is  seated  deeply 
in  the  substance  of  the  body  or 
limbs,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy, 
and  very  considerable  tact  is  re- 
quii-ed  to  distinguish  the  true  fluc- 
tuation from  a somewhat  similar 
sensation  which  is  communicated 
to  the  fingers  by  any  soft  and  yield- 
ing, but  still  organised,  body,  such 
as  loose  fat  in  its  cells.  The  power 
of  thus  detecting  the  nature  of 
abscess,  &c.,  is  termed  by  learned 
surgeons  “ tactus  eruditus,"  which 
is  easily  translated  by  “skilful  use 
of  the  fingers.” 

FLUKES,  169.  ' 

FLUOR  ALBUS. — Synonymous  with 
Leucorrlma,  which  see. 

FCETUS. — ^The  embryo  in  its  later 
stages  is  so  named. 

FOMENTATION. — This  teim  is 
applied  to  the  application  of  warm 
water,  either  simple  or  medicated, 
to  the  skin,  by  means  of  sponge  or 
flannel.  As  far  as  possible  the  water 
should  be  in  the  form  of  vapour — • 
that  ds  to  say,  the  flannel  or  sponge 
should  be  wrung  out  by  the  hands 
ns  dry  as  it  can  be  made,  and 
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then  at  once  applied  to  the  part 
affected.  The  hands  of  washerwomen 
and  nurses  can  bear  the  heat  of 
water  nearly  at  200®  F.,  and  then  a 
fomentation  applied  by  their  means, 
with  water  at  tliat  temperature,  is  a 
most  etficient  and  grateful  applica- 
tion in  many  diseased  conditions, 
more  especially  in  congestion  and 
the  early  stages  of  inflammation, 
which  a fomentation  properly  car- 
ried out  will  often  dispel.  In  using 
water  or  medicated  decoctions  in  this 
way,  the  best  plan  is  to  guard  the 
bed  and  body  linen  with  a blanket, 
which  is  better  thim  waterproof 
material  of  any  kind,  as  it  absorbs 
the  steam,  while  the  latter  condenses 
it.  Then  have  two  or  three  large 
pieces  of  coarse  and  thick  flannel,  or 
a couple  of  large  sponges,  and  with  a 
constant  supply  of  boiling  water,  keep 
up  as  high  a temperature  in  a basin 
of  water  as  the  hands  of  the  person 
who  wrings  out  tlie  flannel  or  sponge 
can  bear.  Next  tvring  out  and 
apply  the  flannel,  covering  it  with 
the  blanket,  and  leaving  it  on  for 
about  three  to  five  minutes;  tlien 
proceed  to  wring  out  another  and 
rapidly  exchange  the  one  for  the 
other,  repeating  this  at  the  same 
intervals  for  about  half  an  hour, 
when  the  fomentation  may  be  con- 
cluded for  the  present,  and  repeated 
if  desired  at  a future  period.  After 
fomenting,  the  parts  should  bo 
mapped  up  in  dry  and  warm 
flannel.  Nothing  answers  better  for 
the  purpose  than  warm  water,  espe- 
cially if  of  a soft  kind ; but  decoc- 
tions of  poppy-heads  and  marsh- 
mallows are  supposed  to  possess 
greater  virtues,  and  certainly  they 
can  do  no  harm  if  they  do  no  good, 
which  is  a property  not  possessed  by 
all  popular  remedies.  Fomentations 
are  often  compared  to  poultices,  but 
they  more  nearly  resemble  vapour- 
batlis  when  properly  carried  out. 

FOMITES. — See  Contagion. 

FONTANELLES. — At  the  junction  of 
the  two  parietal  with  the  frontal  bone 
before,  and  with  the  occipital  bone 
behind,  two  spaces  are  left  in  the 
new-born  infant,  where  the  bone  is 


deficient.  These  are  called  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  fonianelles,  and 
may  readily  be  felt  in  the  head  by 
examining  it  with  the  fingers.  The 
pulsations  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  heart  on 
its  contained  blood  may  be  seen,  and 
the  fontanelles  vary  in  fulness  or 
concavity  according  as  the  child  is 
strong  and  vigorous,  or  puny  and 
inclined  to  waste. 

FOOD,  Use  and  effects  of,  13  et  seq. ; 
mineral  elements  of,  15  ; quality  and 
quantity  for  invalids,  17;  articles  of, 
suited  to  infants,  283,  285  ; articles 
of,  suited  to  the  nursery,  290 ; various 
kinds  of,  suited  to  invalids,  246  et  seq. 

FORCEPS  — An  instrument  in  its 
principle  of  action  similar  to  the 
common  pincers  of  the  carpenter. 
There  are  several  varieties,  as  the 
common  dressing-forceps,  the  tooth- 
forceps,  artery-forceps,  midwifery- 
forceps,  &c. 

FORE- ARM,  Bones  of. — These  consist 
of  two — ^namely,  the  radius  on  the 
outside,  and  the  ulna  on  the  inside. 
By  a most  simple  adaptation  of 
means  to  a particular  end,  the  hand 
of  man  is  enabled  to  mould  itself  to 
all  surfaces  through  the  power  called 
"proTiation  and  supination.''  This 
is  effected  by  articulating  the  fore- 
arm to  the  arm  by  means  of  the 
nlna,  and  to  the  hand  by  means  of 
the  radius,  the  two  bones  lying  side 
by  side,  and  attached  above  and 
below  by  circular  straps  or  ligaments, 
which  allow  of  their  rotating,  so 
that,  -(vithout  moving  the  elbow, 
the  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  pre- 
sented upwards  or  down;vards  with 
the  greatest  facility.  This  power  is 
confined  to  man,  and  if  the  move- 
ments of  the  dog’s  or  cat’s  fore-arm 
are  compared  with  his,  the  facilities 
afforded  by  his  superior  formation 
will  at  once  be  recognized. 

FORE-ARM,  Treatment  of  fractures 
of  the,  433. 

FOX-GLOVE  (see  Digitalis),  Treatment 
of  poisoning  by,  511. 

FRACTURES  of  Bones,  nature’s 
method  of  repairing,  94 ; apparatus 
used  by  man  to  assist,  431 — ns  splints, 
ib. ; tapes  and  bandages,  ib. ; cold 
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lotions,  432;  general  ^ 

treatment,  482,  433;  special  toeo- 
tions for  treating,  433  ^ 

metacarpal  bones,  433  ; the  bones  o 
the  fore-arm,  433,  434 ; the  upper 
arm-bone,  434,  435  ; thejhonlder 
blade,  435;  the  coUar-bone,  436 
the  bones  of  the  toes,  the  bones 
of  the  leg,  436,  437 ; the  knee-cap 
or  patella,  438 ; the  thigh,  438  439j 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  439 ; the 
spine,  ib.\  the  ribs,  440;  the  lower 
jaw,  ib. ; the  bones  of  the  nose,  tb. ; 
theskuU,  i6. 

FRECICLES,  Treatment  of,  890. 

FEICTIOIf,  Utility  of,  as  a substitute 
for  exercise,  253. 

FROST-BITES,  Treatment  of,  403. 

FROJTTAE  sinus.— a cavity  in  the 
bone  behind  the  eye-brow,  and  com- 
municating with  th.3  nose.  When 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  w 
inflamed,  ns  in  catarrh,  it  often  ex- 
tends to  the  frontal  sinus,  and  causes 
the  heavy  pain  over  the  eyes  which 
is  then  experienced. 

FRUITS,  whether  fresh  or  dried,  are 
extremely  useful  in  affording  to  the 
blood  tiie  saline  materials  of  which 
it  is  in,  need.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
lemon  juice  serves  to  prevent  scurvy 
in  sea  voyages,  which  is  now  almost 
unknown  among  sailors  in  conse- 
quence of  its  general  adoption 
Fruits  may  be  practically  divided 
into — (o).  those  which  are  ffrown  m 
the  open  air  in  Great  Britain;  (b), 
hohhouse  fruits:  and  (c),  imported 
fruits. 

(a)  To  fruits  grown  in  the  open  air 
belong  aU  the  weU-knotvn  tribe  of 
currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
cranberries,  barberries,  mulberries, 
strawberries,  grapes,  plums,  chctries, 
apricots,  nectarines,  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  quinces,  and  medlars ; walnuts, 
chestnuts,  filberts,  and  hazel-nuts. 
The  British  wild  fruits,  consisting  of 
the  blackberry,  whortleberry,  and 
elderberry,  are  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  the  shops.  The  large  group 
of  fruits  which  are  now  naturalized 
in  this  country,  and  which  all  have 
the  distinctive  name  of  berries,  are 
exceedingly  wholesome  In  moderate 
quantities,  and  when  used  as  altera- 


tives rather  than  as  regular  articles 
of  diet.  In  the  grape, 

currant,  elderberry,  whortlebeiy,  and 

cranberry,  the  seed  is  00“*^“®^ 
within  a pouch,  or  skin 
in  a mucilaginous  fiiucl,  and 
skin  being  thick  is 
digestible,  and  should  not 
lowed  when  it  is  of  sufficient  si^e  to 
be  excluded,  as  in  the  case  ef  the 
grape  and  gooseberry.  On  the  other 
hand,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
mulbeiTies  have  a fieshy  intenor, 
with  a mammUlated  exterior,  on 
which  the  seeds  are  placed.  Ihey 
all  contain  a mixture  of  vegetable 
acids,  with  more, or  less  saccharine 
matter  and  mucilage,  and  they  are 
useful  as  affording  a slightly  laxative 
and  cooling  food,  which  removes  the 
ill  effects  consequent  upon  a too  libe- 
ral use  of  nitrogenized  compounds, 
as  is  too  often  practised  in  this 
country,  where  butcher’s  meat  and 
wheaten  bread  form  the  staple  of 
our  ordinary  diet.  The  gooseberry 
is  eaten  in  puddings  and  tarts  in  an 
unripe  state,  in  which  there  is  no 
development  of  sugar ; but  the  acid 
contained  in  it  is  very  wholesome, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a very  desirable  article  of  food  when 
properly  mixed  or  alternated  with 
other  materials.  When  eaten  raw, 
the  proportion  of  acid  is  too  great 
for  the  stomach,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  spasms,  with  other  forms  of 
disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs, 
make  their  appearance.  In  all  c^es 
green  gooseberries'  ought  to  be  boiled 
or  baked,  and  mixed  largely  with 
sugar.  Almost  all  the  above-men- 
tioned fruits  are  supplied  to  the 
fruiterers  by  the  market-gardeners 
and  others  throughout  England. 
Apples  and  pears  are  chiefly  grown 
in  the  western  apple-district,  com- 
prising Devonshire  and  tlie  western 
parts  of  Somersetshire  and  Dorset- 
shire, and  in  the  midland  apple- 
growing district,  including  Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire,  and  a small 
section  of  Shropshire.  In  these  two 
extensive  tracts,  orchards  are  to  bo 
seen  in  all  directions,  and  the  growth 
of  apples  in  a good  season,  or  a “ hit” 
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as  it  is  called,  is  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  all  classes,  from  the  poor 
cottager,  who  has  only  a few  trees, 
to  the  owner  of  acres  of  land  bearing 
this  kind  of  fruit.  Pears  are  chielly 
grown  in  the  midland  district, 
especially  those  producing  perry. 
Apples,  pears,  quinces,  aud  medlars 
are  the  most  wholesome  fruits  we 
have ; the  two  lirst  being  generally 
cultivated,  and  brought  to  market  in 
large  quantities.  They  are  met  with 
in  great  variety,  some  of  each  sort 
being  intended  solely  for  the  table, 
others  for  cyder  and  perry,  and  a 
third  kind  for  boiling,  baking,  and 
stewing.  Quinces  are  only  used  for 
improving  the  flavour  of  apples  in 
tarts  and  for  making  marmalade,  as 
in  their  raw  state  they  are  not  ad- 
mired. The  stone-fruits  are  almost 
all  of  them  unwholesome  when  eaten 
in  any  quantity,  arising  from  the 
firmness  of  the  substance  of  which 
they  are  composed.  Plums  are  no- 
toriously prone  to  produce  diarrhoea, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  complaint  is  particularly  pre- 
valent at  the  pliun-season,  and 
therefore  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  may  be  accidental,  and  the  one 
not  caused  by  the  other.  Peaches 
are  wholesome  enough,  partly  be- 
cause they  are  seldom  eaten  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  cause  dis- 
turbance of  the  digestive  organs. 
With  regard  to  nectarines,  they  hold 
an  intermediate  place  in  point  of 
wholesomeness  ; and  apricots,  when 
ripe,  may  perhaps  be  classed  with 
them.  In  their  green  state,  they  are 
made  into  tarts,  and  are  tolerably 
digestible,  but  are  not  so  much  so  as 
gooseberries  or  rhubarb.  Cherries 
are  certainly  quite  as  indigestible  as 
plums,  and  being  chiefly  eaten  in 
their  raw  state,  aud  often  when 
quite  unripe,  they  are  on  that 
account  doubly  dangerous.  Nuts  of 
all  kinds  are  much  relished  by  all 
classes,  but  they  require  the  stomach 
of  an  ostrich  or  a pig  to  digest  them, 
and  should  never  be  eaten  in  large 
quantities.  I certainly  have  known 
a peck  of  filberts  eaten  with  im- 
punity at  a sitting,  but  this  is  an 


exceptional  case,  and  no  one  should 
presume  to  imitate  such  a bad 
example.  Chestnuts,  when  roasted, 
become  flowery,  and  are  then  per- 
haps wholesome  enough ; but  all 
raw  nuts  are  solid  aud  full  of  oil,  so 
as  to  defy  the  delicate  stomach  to 
soften  and  digest  them. 

(6)  Hot-house  fruits  include  British 
pine-apples,  grapes,  and  melons ; the 
two  last  being  also  grown  in  the 
open  air.  Grapes  are  remarkably 
wholesome,  aud  are  extensively  used 
for  invalids.  Melons  and  pine-apples 
are  quite  the  reverse,  being  less 
suited  to  a weak  stomach  than 
almost  any  other  fruit ; but  from 
their  cost  in  rearing  they  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the 
luxurious,  and  therefore  they  need 
not  be  further  alluded  to  here. 

(c)  Foreign  Fruits. — The  trade  in 
this  department  is  now  a most  ex- 
tensive one,  particularly  in  pine- 
apples, oranges,  aud  lemons,  which 
are  imported  into  this  country  in 
enormous  quantities.  In  the  early 
stage  of  the  West  Indian  trade, 
fifteen  years  ago,  pine-apples  were 
imported  without  fiavour  or  juice, 
and  were  scarcely  better  than  tur- 
nips-, but  they  are  now  almost  equal 
to  tile  produce  of  our  hot-houses, 
and  are  a great  luxury  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  the  flavour,  being  even 
within  the  reach  of  the  lower  classes 
at  n penny  a slice,  which  is  often 
the  price  in  the  streets.  More  than 
200,000  are  said  to  bo  imported  per 
annum,  aud  most  of  these  are  sold 
by  retail  at  is.  or  is.  6d.  a-piece. 
This  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  clippers, 
which,  as  in,  the  case  of  oranges, 
bring  the  fruit  from  shore  to  shore 
in  one  quarter  the  time  which  was 
formerly  taken,  tlie  passage  up  the 
channel  being  hastened  when  neces- 
sary by  steam-tugs  seut  out  for  tliat 
purpose.  Incalculable  quantities  of 
oranges  are  tlius  brought  from  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  Azores,  Madeii-a,  and 
Malta  i and  though  the  number  has 
been  fixed  at  more  than  3C0  millions, 
yet  this  is  in  a great  measure  guess- 
work, as  there  is  only  a duty  on 
them  per  bushel.  For  this  trade 
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alone,  more  than  200  vessels  are  con- 
stantly employed,  bringing  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  citrons,  and  nuts 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
afterwards  plums,  cherries,  grapes, 
apples,  pears,  chestnuts,  &c.,  imtil 
the  oranges  come  in  again.  In  Lon- 
don, the  trade  is  monopolised  by  a 
limited  number  of  wholesale  fruit- 
merchants  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thames  Street,  Botolph  Lane,  and 
Pudding  Lane,  where  large  ware- 
houses receive  the  consignments, 
only  to  hand  them  over  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  the  lesser  dealers  in 
this  commodity.  The  choice  kinds 
come  to  Southampton,  and  thus 
avoid  the  tedious  navigation  of  the 
Thames — the  transit  by  railway  only 
occupying  a single  night;  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  brought 
into  the  river,  and  at  once  transferred 
to  the  above-mentioned  localities. 
Liverpool  is  also  now  a great  centre 
of  the  foreign  fruit-trade,  supplying 
itself,  and  also  the  adjacent  manu- 
facturing districts,  where  very  little 
fruit  is  grown,  in  consequence  of  the 
destructive  nature  of  the  smoke  from 
the  factories.  The  wholesomeness  of 
oranges  and  grapes  is  too  well  known 
to  need  dilating  upon,  and  the  op- 
posite nature  of  pine-apples  has  been 
already  alluded  to.  Lemons  are  only 
used  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  for 
flavouring  drinks  of  various  kinds  ; 
but  for  this  purpose  they  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  The  foreign  plums, 
apples,  pears,  &c.,  do  not  differ  in 
this  respect  from  their  native  repre- 
sentatives. 

FRUMENTY,  Preparation  of,  291. 

FUMIGATION  (see  Disirtfectants). — 
The  terra  is  also  applied  to  a mode 
of  applying  vapours  to  the  throat  or 
other  limited  space.  The  material 
to  be  applied  is  thrown  upon  a hot 
iron  in  a closed  chamber,  resembling 
a coffee-pot,  and  then  a spout  which 
leads  from  it  is  conducted  to  the 
part,  and  the  vapour  which  arises  is 
thus  brought  in  contact  with  it. 

FUNCTION. — The  oflice  or  duty  of 
an  organ. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISORDER.— This 
term  is  applied  to  the  condition  of 


an  organ  when  its  natural  duty  is 
suspended  without  absolute  alteration 
of  structure  {par,  3). 

FUNGI,  Edible. — See  Vegetables. 

FUNGUS. — A diseased  growth,  which 
may  be  either  simple  or  malignant. 

(а)  Simplefungus  is  merely  an  ex- 
travagant formation  of  granulations, 
and  when  it  occurs  in  wounds  is 
called  “proud  flesh.”  See  Fungous 
Ulcers,  394. 

(б)  Malignant  fungus  is  described 
as  medullary  sarcoma,  161. 

FUNIS  UMBILICALIS.— The  navel 
string  which  supplies  the  child 
before  its  birth  with  blood  from  its 
mother’s  circulation,  and  returns  it 
again  to  her  after  it  has  passed 
through  its  various  duties.  It  is 
made  up  of  arteries  and  veins 
slightly  twisted  upon  each  other  to 
allow  of  some  degree  of  extension 
without  breaking,  and  enclosed  in  a 
thin  skin.  About  four  or  five  days 
after  birth,  the  short  portion  of  the 
cord  left  on  sloughs,  leaving  a small 
ulcer  which  soon  heals. 

FUR. — The  skin  of  an  animal  -with 
the  hair  on.  It  is  used  as  a warm 
article  of  clothing,  on  account  of  its 
being  a bad  conductor  of  heat,  which 
is  chiefly  from  the  large  quantify  of 
air  included  among  the  several  hairs 
of  which  the  fur  is  composed.  When 
wet,  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  warm 
as  wool,  or  sheep-skin  covered  with  its 
natural  wool,  whichbeingmore  greasy 
and  firm,  does  not  collapse  like  fur  and 
become  one  solid  mass  of  wet. 

FURUNCLE.— See  Soil. 

GALBANUM. — The  concrete,  gummy, 
resinous  exudation  from  opoidea 
galbanifera.  It  occurs  both  in  tears 
and  lump,  of  a pale  greenish-yellow 
colour,  with  a strong  and  peculiar 
odour,  and  an  acrid  taste  It  is  em- 
ployed as  an  antispasmodic,  either 
in  pill  or  as  an  emulsion — the  dose 
being  ten  grains. 

GALBANUM,  Pill  of,  240. 

GALL. — ^The  bile,  96. 

GALL-BLADDER,  95. 

GALL -DUCTS,  Anatomy  of,  96; 
congestion  in  the,  101;  jaundice 
from  obstruction  in  the,  ib, 
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GAI/Ii-STONES,  Nature  of,  101 ; symp- 
toms of,  ib. ; treatment  of,  444,  445. 

GAEL  and  SPURTZEIM.— The  in- 
ventors of  phrenology,  217. 

GALLIC  ACID,  228 ; ointment  of, 
475. 

GALLS,  234 ; ointment  of,  239. 

GALVANISM.— -The  subject  of  gal- 
vanism and  electricity  is  a very  wide 
one,  if  examined  in  all  its  bearings ; 
but  our  only  object  here  is  to  consider 
how  far  either  of  them  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  cure  of  disease. 
By  actual  experiment,  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  secretions  go  on 
more  rapidly  when  a slight  galvanic 
current  is  passed  through  the  par- 
ticular gland ; and  in  the  same  way, 
the  muscles  may  be  made  to  con- 
tract, and  the  nerves  to  do  their 
duty  more  efficiently  than  before. 
"Whether  the  improvement  continues 
or  not  after  the  galvanic  stimulus 
is  -ivithdrawn,  is  a question  which 
admits  of  dispute,  and  upon  which 
must  depend  the  efficacy  of  galvan- 
ism in  a medical  point  of  view.  The 
first  purpose  to  which  galvanism 
was  applied  in  medicine,  was  the 
breaking  up  of  stone  in  the  bladder, 
for  which  it  W'as  supposed  by  Messrs. 
Prevost  and  Dumas  that  it  was 
peculiarly  applicable;  but  the  plan 
only  applies  to  some  one  or  two  of 
the  different  kinds,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  manipulate,  besides  which 
the  modern  system  of  lithotrity  is 
so  sunple,  that  it  has  completely 
superseded  all  idea  of  this  operation. 
It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  re- 
storation of  persons  found  dro^vned, 
or  otherwise  suffocated — and  a very 
powerful  agent  it  is,  and  when 
at  hand,  should  never  be  neglected 
under  such  circumstances.  But  it 
is  in  paralysis  that  galvanism  is 
chiefly  applicable ; and  here  it  -will 
really  be  found  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice. Care  should  always  be  taken 
that  the  original  cause  of  the  loss 
of  power  is  removed,  and  then  the 
regular  application  of  galvanism  may 
be  relied  on  as  the  most  efficient 
means  wo  possess  of  removing  the 
effects  of  the  disease.  Galvanism 
may  bo  applied  as  a continued  cur- 


rent, or  it  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  shocks,  the  latter  method  being 
the  more  stimulating  to  the  nerves, 
and  particularly  applicable  to  old 
standing  paralysis,  while  the  current 
wiU  be  more  likely  to  be  of  service  in 
slight  cases  and  in  partial  paralysis. 
But  in  all  cases,  the  feelings  of  the 
patient  must  be  consulted  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  shock  or  current,  as 
there  is  a vast  difference  in  the 
power  of  bearing  the  galvanic  fluid, 
of  whatever  nature  it  may  partake. 
The  following  rules  are  to  be  en- 
forced as  embodying  the  best  means 
of  employing  galvanism : — 

(а)  Always  use  low  powers  before 
proceeding  to  employ  high  ones,  and 
gradually  augment  them  until  some 
effect  is  produced,  when  that  degree 
may  be  steadily  maintained  for  some 
time. 

(б)  Perseverance  in  the  use  of 
galvanism  is  a main  feature  in  its 

■ agency,  as  its  effects  are  scarcely 
perceptible  from  day  to  day. 

(c)  Galvanism  should  not  be  relied 
on  as  a sole  means  of  cure,  but  as  an 
addition  to  others,  with  which  it 
has  the  advantage  of  never  inter- 
fering. 

(d)  Where  the  continuous  emrent 
is  employed,  the  plates  should  have 
as  extended  a surface  os  possible,  os 
the  curative  power  appears  to  depend 
more  upon  the  quantity  than  the  in- 
tensity of  the  galvanic  fluid. 

GALVANIC  TROUGH.— When  two 
solid  conducting  bodies  are  plunged 
into  a liquid  which  acts  upon  them 
with  imequal  violence,  the  electric 
equilibrium  is  disturbed,  one  of  them 
acquiring  the  positive  condition,  and 
the  other  the  negative.  Thus  pieces 
of  zinc  mid  platinum,  separated  by 
a non-conductor,  and  put  into  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  constitute  an 
arrangement  capable  of  generating 
electrical  force — the  zinc  being  the 
metal  attacked  becomes  negative, 
while  the  platinum  resisting  the 
acid  becomes  positively  electrical ; 
and,  on  making  a metallic  communi- 
cation between  the  plates,  a discharge 
ensues,  which  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  as  long  as  the  metals  and  acid 
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remain  in  contact.  Several  of  these 
plates  of  metal  constitute  a galvanic 
battery,  which  may  be  made  of 
almost  any  power  by  increasing  their 
surfaces,  and  adding  to  the  amount 
of  acid.  For  medical  purposes  various 
machines  are  employed,  but  that 
which  is  in  most  general  use  provides 
for  a succession  of  very  slight  shocks, 
the  points  of  contact  being  broken 
and  renewed  very  rapidly  by  a simple 
I mechanical  principle. 

I GAMBOGE,  234. 

I GAME,  High,  often  a poison,  174  ; 
; treatment  of,  510. 
j GANGEION,  in  anatomy,  signifies  a 
I small  collection  of  nervous  matter, 

I 112. 

; GAJfGEION,  in  surgery,  is  an  en- 
j largement  of  tlie  sheath  of  a tendon, 

I by  means  of  a glairy  fluid  resem- 

bling  white  of  egg,  and  contained 
in  a small  bag  or  sac.  It  is  very 
common  about  the  mists,  and  pre- 
sents a small  rounded  tumour,  either 
on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  or  some- 
times on  the  inside,  moving  with  the 
tendons  as  the  muscles  contract,  and 
feeling  hard  and  regular  in  its  out- 
line. The  treatment  to  be  adopted 
consists  in  emptying  it  of  its  con- 
tents, either  by  a blow  which  is  a 
very  painful  proceeding,  or  by  mak- 
ing a small  opening  into  it  with  a 
very  fine  knife,  taking  care  not  to 
admit  air,  and  afterwards  keeping 
up  considerable  pressure  with  a 
bandage  for  some  weeks.  In  this 
way  I have  succeeded  in  curing 
many,  without  any  pain,  and  cer- 
tainly in  a most  safe  and  efficient 
manner.  The  knife  ought  to  be  of 
the  kind  used  for  what  are  called 
subcutaneous  incisions ; but  its  em- 
ployment requires  rather  more  skill 
than  is  often  possessed  by  any  one 
but  the  regular  surgeon. 

GANGRENE,  Mortification  or  slough- 
ing, nature  of,  70 ; treatment  of,  400. 

GATING. — See  Yawning. 

GARGLE. — A liquid  remedy  for  in- 
flammation or  relaxation  (that  is, 
passive  congestion)  of  the  throat. 
It  IS  used  by  pouring  a little  into 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  then 
throwing  fho  head  well  backward, 


the  air  is  expelled  through  it, 
causing  it  to  bubble  or  “ gargle”  in 
a peculiar  manner.  Several  domestic 
applications  of  this  kind  are  in 
common  use ; but  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  in  solution,  applied  with  a 
brush  is  a far  better  remedy,  and  is 
now  generally  employed  instead. 
The  follomng  may  be  used  to  clean 
ulcerated  throats,  or  for  ordinary 
relaxation. 

(а)  Take  of  sage  tea,  half  a pint ; 
vinegar,  one  ounce.  Mix.  {Useful  in 
slight  relaxations.') 

(б)  Take  of  solution  of  chlorinated 
soda,  half  an  ounce;  water,  seven 
ounces.  Mix.  {Useful  in  ulcerated 
sore-throats,  or  in  that  state  lohich 
comes  on  after  salivation.) 

(c)  Take  of  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  two  drachms ; honey,  half  an 
ounce ; infusion  of  roses,  seven 
ounces.  Mix.  {Useful  in  relaxed 
sore-throat.) 

{(T)  Take  of  tincture  of  capsicum, 
two  drachms;  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
two  drachms;  infusion  of  roses, 
seven  ounces  and  a half.  Mix. 
( Useful  in  relaxed  sore-throat.) 

(e)  Take  of  tincture  of  catechu, 
half  an  ounce;  infusion  of  roses, 
seven  ounces  and  a half.  Jlix. 
{Useful  in  slight  relaxations,  where 
the  tone  of  the  voice  is  affected.) 

GASTRIC  JUICE. — A secretion  from 
the  lining  of  the  stomach,  which 
aids  in  the  solution  and  digestion  of 
the  food.  See  Digestion,  153. 

GASTRIC  FEVER,  Symptoms  of,  28 ; 
tre.atment  of,  357. 

GASTRITIS  {inflammation  cf  the 
stomach),  symptoms  of,  52  ; treat- 
ment of,  376  ; treatment  of,  in  chil- 
dren, 306. 

GASTRO-ENTERITIS,  Nature  of,  81; 
treatment  of,  in  children,  305  ; in 
the  adult,  412. 

GELATINE.  — Certain  animal  sub- 
stances, such  as  skin,  tendons,  and 
bones  dissolved  in  water  at  a boiling 
temperature,  give  solutions,  which 
on  cooling  assume  a tremulous,  semi- 
solid consistence,  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  “jelly.”  The 
substance  so  produced  is  c.alled  gela~ 
tine,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  same 
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state  beforehand,  but  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  boiling  water  on  the 
membranous  tissue.  Calves’  foot 
jelly  and  common  glue  are  the  two 
most  familiar  examples  of  gelatine ; 
and  the  substance  sold  in  the  shops 
as  “ gelatine,”  as  well  as  isinglass, 
both  come  under  the  designation  of 
gelaUne  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  by  the  chemist.  When 
dried  it  is  composed  as  follows : — 
Carbon  . . . 50-05 

Hydrogen . . . 6-47 

Nitrogen  . . . 18-35 

Oxygen  . . . 25-13 


100-00 

The  two  substances  kno\vn  commer- 
cially as  gelatine  and  isinglass,  as  above 
remarked,  are  both  composed  of  the 
same  chemical  materials  ; but  they 
differ  considerably  in  their  external 
appearance,  and  in  their  internal 
qualities,  especially  when  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  invalid  cookery.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  well  to  examine 
them  together. 

(o)  Gelatine  is  extracted  from  the 
bones  and' hoofs  of  the  ox  and  sheep, 
as  well  as  in  some  cases  the  horse, 
by  boiling  them  in  water  at  a high 
temperature  obtained  by  pressure, 
liefuse  skins,  leather-cuttings,  and 
cod-sounds  are  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose;  in  fact,  anything 
containing  gelatine,  which  at  any 
particular  time  can  be  purchased  at 
a low  rate.  These  make  a jelly  more 
or  less  pure,  which  is  strained  and 
bleached,  and,  then  dried  in  thin 
lamincc,  and  cut  into  shreds  by  a 
machine.  These  shreds,  however, 
are  not  quite  so  fine  as  those  of 
isinglass,  inasmuch  as  the  gelatine 
having  no  cellular  membrane  to  hold 
it  together,  and  its  molecules  also 
being  of  a coarser  size,  will  not  co- 
here sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  same 
degree  of  subdivision  as  isinglass. 

(6)  Isinglass  is  jjrocured  from  va- 
rious parts  of  different  fish ; but  the 
true  kind  ismadefrom  the  swimming- 
bladder  of  the  sturgeon.  Spurious 
isinglass  is  obtained  from  the  intes- 
tines of  the  cod,  and  called  ribbon 
isinglass.  It  consists  of  gelatine 


more  or  less  pure  according  to  the 
quality.  It  is  imported  from  Russia, 
Brazil,  and  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  The  first  of  these  is  far  the 
best  in  quality,  whilst  that  from 
Brazil  is  very  impure,  and  fit  only 
for  the  brewer  or  refiner.  Isinglass 
is  imported  in  the  forms  known  as 
best,  seconds,  and  thirds,  lec{f-isinglass, 
purse  isinglass,  long  and  short  staple 
isinglass,  which  all  require  solution 
and  clearing,  as  well  as  further  pre- 
paration for  the  market,  when  in- 
tended for  culinary  purposes.  The 
leaf-isinglass  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  beluga  (jaedpenser  huso),  and  is 
that  from  which  the  best  isinglass  is 
prepared.  Each  leaf  is  generally 
about  ten  or  twelve  ounces  in  weight, 
and  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
rollers  worked  by  steam,  which  i 
spread  it  out  into  a thin  ribbon, 
and  it  is  then  cut  by  a rapidly-re- 
volving cutting  machine  into  the 
fine  shreds,  in  which  state  it  is  sold. 
When  dry  it  is  semi-transparent,  but 
on  contact  with  water  it  soon  be- 
comes opaque,  and  swells,  and  dis- 
solves slowly  in  it,  leaving  a very 
slight  residuumof  cellular  membrane, 
so  thin  as  not  to  be  perceptible  with-  I 
out  a very  careful  examination. 
Russian  isinglass  makes  a trans- 
parent jelly  when  cold,  but  that  . 
from  Brazilian  isinglass  is  somewhat 
milky. 

(c)  To  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  Dr.  Hassall  gives  the  following 
directions : — “ The  shreds  qf  isinglass 
w-hen  immersed  in  cold  water  become 
white,  opaque,  soft,  and  swollen. 
The  swelling  is  equal  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  that  when  viewed  with  a 
low  power  of  the  microscope  (an 
ordinary  lens),  they  appear  more  or 
less  quadrangular.  In  boiling  water 
they  dissolve  nearly  without  residue. 

The  smell  of  the  dissolved  isinglass, 
when  hot,  is  somewhat  fishy,  but  not 
unpleasant.  The  moistened  shreds, 
or  the  solution,  exhibit  to  test-paper 
a neutral  or  faintly  alkaline,  and 
rarely  a slightly  acid,  re-action.  In 
acetic  acid  they  swell  up,  and  become 
soft  and  jelly-like,  the  greater  part 
of  the  structure  being  lost.  LasUy, 
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according  to  Dr.  Letheby,  ‘ the  ash 
which  results  from  the  incineration 
of  good  Russian  isinglass  is  of  a deep 
red  colour ; it  contains  but  a small 
portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
never  amounts  to  more  than  nine 
per  cent,  of  the  isinglass  used.’  The 
shreds  of  gelatine,  on  the  contrary, 
wlien  placed  in  cold  water,  swell  up, 
acquire  increased  transparency,  and 
become  translucent  and  glass-hke. 
The  form  which  they  take  in 
swelling  is  peculiar ; they  do  not, 
like  those  of  isinglass,  swell  equally 
and  remain  quadrilateral,  but  become 
expanded,  flat,  and  ribbon-like,  the 
broad  surfaces  corresponding  to  the 
incised  margins.  The  dry  threads 
on  the  uncut  surfaces  frequently 
present  a peculiar  shining  lustre, 
not  unlike  that  of  tinsel.  In  boiling 
water  the  shreds  do  not  entirely 
dissolve,  but  in  most  oases  a copious 
deposit  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glass.  The  smell  of  the  hot  infusion 
is  like  that  of  glue,  and  therefore 
disagreeable.  The  moistened  fila- 
ments, or  the  solution  of  gelatine, 
usually  exhibit  a strong  acid  reac- 
tion ; this,  in  some  cases,  is  due  to 
the  substances  used  in  bleaching  it. 
Immersion  in  diluted  acetic  acid 
hardeus  gelatine.  Lastly,  according 
to  Dr.  Letheby,  the  ash  is  different 
from  that  of  isinglass  in  amount, 
colour,  and  composition ; 100  grains 
of  gelatine  give  from  2-3  to  2’6 
grains  of  asli,  which  is  white,  and 
contains  much  carbonate  of  lime 
with  some  chlorides  and  sulphates. 

(.d)  Gelatine  as  now  manufactured, 
especially  the  superior  samples,  is 
quite  as  good  as  isinglass  for  invalid 
purposes,  though  inferior  to  it  for 
making  some  of  the  finer  descriptions 
of  jellies,  blanc-mange,  &c.  Its  com- 
paratively low  price,  however,  in- 
duces many  people  to  adopt  its  use 
for  all  purposes  for  which  isinglass 
is  ordered  in  the  cooking  receipts. 

GELATINE,  as  a food  for  infants,  284 

GEN  1 IAN-ROOT. — Physical  proper- 
ties and  use,  234  ; extract  of,  233 ; 
infusion  of,  235  ; tincture  of  245. 

GESfAflON,  Utcro. — See  Pregnancy. 

GIDDINESS  (.Vertigo) This  is  a 


morbid  sensation  with  which  all 
must  be  familiar,  wherein  the 
power  of  balancing  the  body  is 
wholly  or  partially  lost,  and  sur- 
rounding objects  appear  to  swim 
round.  It  occurs  in  the  commence- 
ment of  fainting,  and  is  a symptom 
of  congestion  of  the  brain,  epilepsy, 
bilious  disorders,  fevers  of  aU  kinds, 
and  such  cases  of  debility  as  cause 
an  approach  to  fainting  from  defec- 
tive action  of  the  heart. 

GIN,  which  is  the  spirit  chiefly  used 
in  London,  is  produced  in  great 
measure  from  barley  alone,  -with  the 
substitution  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  or 
Iiidian-meal,  when  the  price  of  any 
one  is  below  that  of  barley,  taking 
into  consideration  the  relative  power 
of  each  in  producing  spirit.  The 
corn  is  ground,  and  it  is  then  mashed 
in  the  usual  way,  and  distilled  two 
or  three  times  over;  but  the  rectifier 
must  be  a distinct  person  from  the 
distiller,  according  to  the  excise 
laws.  The  distillers  are  generally 
very  large  manufacturers;  but  the 
rectifiers  often  conduct  their  busi- 
ness on  a limited  scale,  buying  the 
proof  spirit  of  malt,  and  making  it 
up  in  the  course  of  its  rectification 
so  as  to  convert  it  into  gin,  London 
gin,  cordial  gin,  or  any  other  similar 
compound,  the  fiavouring  material 
being  juniper  berries,  or  sometimes 
turpentine,  or  a mixture  of  both. 
From  the  nature  of  these  articles, 
gin  acts'  considerably  on  the  kidneys, 
and  may  be  classed  as  a mild  diuretic. 
AVhen  tolerably  pure  it  is  not  un- 
wholesome to  those  whose  kidneys 
are  at  all  sluggish ; but  to  those  in 
whom  they  act  more  than  is  to  be 
desired,  it  is  highly  prejudicial.  See 
also  Fermented  Liquors. 

GINGER  is  cultivated  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  tropical  parts  of  America, 
and  is  the  root  of  Zingiber  officinale, 
a perennial  plant,  of  which  the  stem 
reaches  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet.  The  roots  are  dug  up  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year;  tlicy  are 
well  washed,  and  then  they  are 
stripped  of  their  outer  skin,  or  left 
as  they  are,  constituting  in  this  way 
the  two  primary  divisions  of  ginger 
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Into  coated  and  uTtcoated;  in  addition 
to  wiii’cli,  it  is  Bomatimes  imported 
from  Jamaica  in  a green  state, 
preserved  in  jars  with  syrup.  The 
two  first  divisions  are  sold  either  in 
the  state  in  which  they  are  imported, 
or  finely  ground,  and  sifted  with 
great  care.  Ginger  owes  its  pun- 
gency to  a volatile  oil  with  an  acrid 
resin  which  are  contained  in  it,  and 
mixed  up  witli  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, as  gum,  starch,  aud  woody 
fibre.  Ground  ginger  contains  all 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  root, 
but  is  much  adulterated  with  fiour. 

GINGER,  Tincture  of,  240. 

GINGER  BEER,  Receipt  for  making, 
250. 

GLANDS,  Structure  of  the,  95  ; varie- 
ties of  the,  ib.-,  congestion  and  in- 
flammation of  the,  90  et  seq. — as,  of 
the  liver,  99  ; the  biliary  ducts,  101 ; 
spleen  and  pancreas,  102  ; kidneys, 
1 02  et  seq.,  salivary  glands  and  ton- 
sils, 107  ; thyroid  body,  109;  absor- 
bent glands,  110. 

GLANDS,  Treatment  of  inflamed  and 
congested,  in  children,  316  c<  seq. — 
as  congestion  of  the  liver,  316 ; of 
the  kidneys,  317  ; mumps,  318. 

GLANDS,  Treatment  of  inflamed  and 
congested,  in  the  adult,  441  et  seq. — 
as  active  congestion  of  the  liver,  441 ; 
passive  congestion,  acute  hepa- 
titis, 442  ; clironio  hepatitis,  443  ; 
jaundice,  444;  congestion  and  in- 
flammation of  the  spleen  aud  pan- 
creas, 445  ; simple  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  ib.-,  Bright’s  disease, 
447  ; gravel,  ib.\  bloody  urine,  449  ; 
suppression  and  retention  of  urine, 
450  ; incontinence  of  urine,  451; 
diabetes,  ib.\  inflammation  of  the 
parotid  gland,  452  ; inflamed  tonsils, 
453  ; bronchocele,  454  ; inflamed  tes- 
ticle, 455 ; inflamed  absorbent  glands, 
456,  457. 

GLAUBER’S  SALTS.— Sulphate  of 
soda,  243. 

GLAUCOMA,  Symptoms  of,  163  ; 
treatment  of,  490. 

globus  hystericus.  — Hyste- 
rical ball  in  the  throat,  149. 

LOTTIS. — The  opening  in  thelarpix 
through  which  air  passes  down  into 
the  trachea.  See  Larynx. 


GLUTEN. — ^The  most  important  prin- 
ciple in  flour.  See  article  Flour. 

GLYCERINE. — In  the  modem  pro- 
cess of  forming  candles  from  fatty 
matters,  a very  peculiar  substance  is 
removed  called  glycerine.  It  is  also 
readily  obtained  by  heating  together 
olive-oil,  protoxide  of  lead,  and  water, 
by  which  an  insoluble  soap  is  formed 
known  as  lead-plaster,  while  the 
glycerine  remains  dissolved  in  the 
water.  When  pure  it  is  a colourless 
aud  very  viscid  liquid,  sweet  in  taste, 
aud  readily  mixing  with  water.  Ex- 
Ijosed  to  heat,  it  volatilizes  in  part, 
a portion  also  of  the  remainder  be- 
coming converted  into  a substance 
possessing  a most  disagreeable  odour, 
which  is  called  acrolein,  and  is  smelt 
after  blowing  out  a tallow  candle. 
Glycerine  does  not  readily  evaporate 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  forms  a mild  and  soothing 
artificial  coating  to  the  skin  in  many 
of  its  diseases.  See  Treatment  of 
Skin  Diseases,  381  etseq. 

GODFREY’S  CORDIAL.— A popular 
remedy  for  children’s  diseases,  which 
contains  opium,  and  is  therefore  cal- 
culated to  do  harm  in  many  cases. 
It  is  generally  compomidcd  of  sassa- 
fras, coriander  and  caraway  seeds, 
aniseed,  treacle,  and  tincture  of 
opium.  The  proportion  of  laudanum 
is  usually  about  twenty  drops  to  one 
ounce  of  the  cordial,  but  this  varies 
greatly  a;uong  diflerent  makers, 

GOITRE,  or  bronchocele,  symptoms  of, 
109  ; treatment  of,  454. 

GOOSEBERRY.— See  Fruits. 

GOULARD  EXTRACT.— Liquor  of 
acetate  of  lead,  237. 

GOULARD  WATER.— See  Liquor  qf 
Acetate  qf  Lead,  237. 

GOUT,  Nature  and  symptoms  of,  87 ; 
symptoms  of  its  paro.xysms,  88 ; of 
atonic  low,  ib. ; treatment  of,  413, 
414. 

GOUTY  DIATHESIS.  Symptoms  of, 
87 ; treatment  of,  for  its  removal, 
414. 

GRAIN. — See  Flour. 

GRANULATIONS,  Nature  of,  48; 
necessary  os  a means  of  uniting 
certain  wounds,  397. 

GRAPES.— See  iYuits. 
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GRATES  AifD  STOVES,  or  tlie  well- 
known  mechanical  contrivances  for 
heating  our  apai-tments,  are  oi 
various  kinds,  more  or  less  calcu- 
lated to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended,  and  espe- 
cially varying  in  their  capahiUtics 
with  reference  to  the  invalid.  They 
include  (o)  open  grates,  (6)  open 
stoves,  (c;  closed  stoves,  (d)  appa- 
ratus for  convoying  heated  air  from 
the  hack  of  the  grate,  or  from 
another  room,  (e).hot  water-pipes, 
(/)  stoves,  and  (p)  gas  open  flre- 

^ (nj  By  open  grates  we  understand 
any  kind  of  open  fire-place  which 
is  contained  within  and  behind  the 
surface  of  a wall,  in  contradistinction 
to  stoves  of  all  kinds  which  pro- 
ject more  or  less  from  its  face. 

It  is  a subject  of  frequent  remark, 
that  people  complain  of  cold  in 
an  aiiartment  maintained  at  a 
■ temperature  of  sixty  degrees  by 
the  introduction  of  warmed  air, 
while  no  fault  is  found  if  the 
room  has  an  open  fire,  although  the 
temperature  may  he  four  or  five 
degrees  lower.  The  principal  objec- 
tions to  the  open  fire-place  as  ordi- 
narily constructed  are,  the  large 
expenditure  of  fuel  in  proportion  to 
the  effect  produced,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  warming  an  apartment 
equally  and  effectually.  According 
to  Dr.  Franklin,  not  more  than  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  heat  generated 
was  rendered  available  for  warming 
apartments  when  ho  resided  in  Eng- 
land (1725);  somewhat  later  (17'JS) 
the  loss  was  estimated  by  Count 
Rumford  at  fourteen-fifteenths ; and 
recently  by  Dr.  Arnott  at  seven- 
eighths  of  the  whole  quantity  con- 
sumed. The  heat  which  escapes  in 
the  smoke  is  computed  at  more  than 
one-half;  the  loss  by  the  warmed 
air  of  the  room  constantly  entering 
the  clUraney  above  the  fire  is  said 
to  he  two-eighths,  and  one-eighth 
of  the  fuel  is  supposed  to  pass  away 
unburnt  in  the  smoke.  In  reference 
to  the  unequal  healing  at  different 
distances  from  the  fire,  it  is  observed 
that  the  effect  of  radiant  heat  is 


inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances ; so  that  the  walls  of  an  apart- 
ment are  scarcely  heated,  and  there- 
fore reflect  no  heat  on  persons  in 
the  room,  who,  if  they  sit  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  fire,  are  too  cold, 
and  if  near  it,  are  too  warm.  More 
serious  causes  of  objection  are  the 
cold  draughts  created  by  the  air 
rushing  in  through  the  crevices  of 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  playing 
upon  the  backs  of  persons  sitting 
round  the  fire;  or  forming  a cold 
bath  several  inches  in  depth  on 
the  floor,  in  which  their  feet  are 
constantly  immersed.  Another  ob- 
jection, but  hardly  a just  one,  is  bad 
ventilation.  That  the  usual  mode 
of  ventilating  a room  by  the  air 
escaping  from  it  up  the  chimney  is 
not  the  most  perfect,  may  be  ad- 
mitted ; but  it  is  at  least  a tolerably 
efficient  method,  and  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  that  afforded  by  the  therrno- 
meter  stove,  or  any  of  the  varieties 
of  Russian,  German,  American,  and 
Swedish  stoves — ^being  objectionable 
rather  on  account  of  certain  contin- 
gent disadvantages  than  of  its  ineffi- 
ciency. Various  forms  are  adoptedfor 
this  purpose,  and  fashion  is  constantly 
changing  them,  as  far  as  the  detail 
of  parts  is  concerned ; but  in  prin- 
ciple little  or  no  improvement  has 
been  made  of  late  years,  if  we  except 
Aruott’s  smokeless  grates.  Every 
one  has  of  course  a fire-place  to  refer 
to,  and  therefore  any  illustration 
is  here  unnecessary  of  the  ordinary 
form;  but  it  must  be  described  as 
consisting  of  a rectangular  chamber 
hollowed  out  in  the  wall,  averaging 
three  feet  in  width  and  height,  and 
fourteen  inches  from  front  to  back. 
Such  is  the  chamber  without  the 
grate;  it  is  bounded  below  by  the 
hearth-stone,  which  should  be  se- 
curely set  in  brick-work  turned  in 
the  form  of  an  arch  from  the  wall 
to  the  trimmer,  and  above  by  the 
flue,  which  should  not  commence 
witli  too  abrupt  a shoulder ; this  is 
well  provided  for  by  Moore’s  patent 
contractor.  The  flue  is  usually  four- 
teen inches  by  nine,  if  built  of  ordi- 
nary bricks;  but  they  are  now  made 
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on  purpose  to  form  parts  of  a circle 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  will 
bond  in  with  the  brick- work  exceed- 
ingly well.  The  interior,  if  built  in 
the  usual  way  with  common  bricks, 
requires  to  be  plastered  vvith  mortar 
mixed  with  a certain  quantity  of  cow- 
dung,  csiXz&pargeting,  hair  being  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  cow-dung 
contaixiing  saline  matter  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  soot  from  closely  ad- 
hering to  it.  In  carrying  up  the 
flue,  aU  severe  angles  are  to  be 
avoided;  but  it  is  always  desirable 
to  avoid  a perfectly  straight  tube, 
which,  in  the  first  place,  allows 
the  rain  to  fall  straight  upon  the 
fire;  and,  in  the  second,  permits 
also  the  wind  to  pass  downwards 
without  obstruction.  The  remedy 
for  both  is  to  “gather  over”  the 
chimney,  immediately  above  the 
highest  ceiling,  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
.one  side  is  exactly  perpendicular  to 
the  other,  and  thus  prevent  both  the 
uninterrupted  fall  of  rain  and  the 
descent  of  the  wind.  We  will  sup- 
pose a gust  of  wind  blows  down  the 
chimney ; if  this  is  straight,  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  its  course;  but  if 
soon  cj/ter  its  entry,  it  strikes  against 
a surface. at  an  angle,  it  is  turned  to 
the  opposite  side,  which  also  it 
strikes  at  a similar  angle,  and  thus 
loses  its  power  before  it  reaches  the 
bottom.  Among  the  first  who  di- 
rected attention  to  the  improvements 
of  the  domestic  hearth.  Count  Kum- 
ford  is  the  best  known  in  this  country. 
The  alteration  which  he  made  was  very 
simple,  but  its  success  had  the  effect 
of  remodelling  all  the  arrangements 
of  the  fire-place ; and  it  has  been  the 
parent  of  the  numerous  register- 
stoves  now  seen,  which  have  swept 
away  the  goodly  chimney  comers 
and  wide  open  fire-places  of  our 
ancestors.  This  change  was  effected 
by  contracting  the  throat  of  the  flue. 
Within  the  largo  cavity  of  the 
chinmey-opening,  he  formed,  as  it 
were,  a second  fire-place,  by  build- 
ing a wall  in  front  of  the  chimney- 
back,  and  so  much  in  advance  of  it, 
that  when  carried  up  to  the  levpl  of 
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the  arch  at  the  back  of  the  mantel, 
a space  of  not  more  than  four  inches 
was  loft  for  the  depth  of  the  throat 
from  the  back  of  the  arch  to  the 
face  of  the  new  wall.  Ho  then 
contracted  the  opening  over  the 
fire  by  placing  upright  covings  of 
brick  in  each  interior  angle  of  the 
recess.  These  formed  an  angle  of 
about  135  degrees  with  the  back  of 
the  fire ; the  distance  between  the 
re-entering  angles  of  the  covings 
being  in  no  case  greater  than  the 
width  of  the  perpendicular  part  of 
the  flue.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
area  of  the  throat  of  the  chiiimey 
was  reduced  to  72  inches,  and  in 
many  cases  made  even  a third  less. 
To  facilitate  the  sweeping  of  the 
flue,  the  upper  part  of  the  back  wall 
was  formed  with  a slab  of  stone  or 
fire  tiles,  which  could  be  pushed 
back  to  allow  a boy  to  pass  into  the 
flue,  and  afterwar;is  replaced.  The 
immediate  results  of  these  alterations 
were,  the  entire  prevention  of  smoky 
chimneys.  Increased  heat  thrown  into 
the  apartment,  and  a degree  of  gene- 
ral comfort  previously  unattaiunble. 
Soon  after  Count  Kiunford’s  fire- 
places had  become  known,  register 
stoves,  having  somewhat  the  same 
appearance,  were  introduced.  Their 
elegant  design,  in  iron  and  polislied 
steel,  and  Eumford-like  foi-m,  did 
not  obviate  the  bad  effect  of  substi- 
tuting metal  for  the  non-conducting 
material,  fire-brick.  In  these  stoves 
the  metal  back  of  the  grate  would 
soon  be  destroyed  if  the  heat  were 
not  rapidly  carried  off  by  the  air  on 
the  other  side,  in  the  cavity  pur- 
posely left  behind  the  stove  which 
communicates  with  the  chimney. 
The  very  circumstance,  however,  of 
the  iron  back  being  preserved  by 
constantly  parting  with  the  heat 
received  from  the  fire  to  the  air 
behind  it,  prevents  the  fuel  in  its 
vicinity  acquiring  the.  temperature 
necessary  for  perfect  combustion. 
In  a grate  with  iron  sides  and  back, 
the  fuel  in  contact  with  the  iron  is 
always  seen  black  on  the  edges,  and 
the  fire  cannot  be  made  to  burn 
vividly,  or  without  forming  smcjke. 
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But  when  the  grate  is  lined  with 
fire-brick  (which  is  a bad  conductor) 
of  considerable  thickness,  the  brick 
retains  the  heat  imparted  to  it  by 
the  incandescent  fuel,  upon  which  it 
re-acts  untU  the  fuel  and  fire-brick 
are  heated  up  to  a clear  bright  tire  free 
from  smoke,  and  presenting  a mass  of 
radiant  incandescence,  having  three 
limes  the  power  of  a grate  holtog 
the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  but  lined 
with  iron.  Very  little  heat  can  bo 
obtained  by  radiation  from  a small 
fire  in  an  iron  grate ; but  a very  small 
grate  lined  with  fire-brick  will  give 
out  a large  quantity  of  heat,  and  less 
of  the  fuel  escapes  up  the  chimney. 
Count  Rumford  made  the  flue  open- 
ing into  the  chimney  as  nearly  ns 
possible  perpendicular  over  the  burn- 
ing fuel.  The  discovery  that  this  is 
not  an  essential  condition  has  of  late 
years  led  to  the  introduction  of  an 
entirely  new  class  of  stoves,  in  which 
the  fire-place  is  closed  completely 
over  at  the  top,  and  the  smoke  passes 
into  the  chimney  through  a luflered 
opening  at  the  back.  Both  the  last- 
mentioned  stoves  throw  out  an 
amount  of  heat  which  few  register 
stoves  with  fire-places  of  the  same 
size  are  capable  of  emitting.  The 
register  grate,  as  at  present  con- 
structed, consists  of  a frame-work  of 
iron  fitting  into  the  space  left  in  the 
brick-work,  and  containing  an  open 
basket  of  iron  bars,  in  which  the  fire 
is  made.  It  is  usual  to  make  this 
frame-workintwo  portions,  onebeing 
a square  fitting  into  the  mantel-piece, 
the  other  projecting  back  from  this 
on  each  side,  as  well  as  at  the  top, 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and 
containing  within  it  the  grate  itself. 
This  last  may  either  consist  simply 
of  bars,  which  lino  it  at  the  bottom 
and  front,  or  it  may  also  bo  backed 
with  a fire-brick  tile,  which  prevents 
the  heat  being  dissipated  by  the 
rapidly  conducting  power  of  the  iron. 
At  the  top  the  bevelled  boundary  is 
pierced  by  an  oblong  square  aperture, 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  smoke, 
and  set  in  this  is  a trap-door,  which 
may  be  lowered  entirely  when  a fire 
is  not  wanted,  as  in  the  summer 


mouths,  by  which  precaution  the 
fall  of  soot  is  guarded  against. 
Register  grates  are  now  set  very 
low,  with  the  intention  of  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  the  loss  of  heat 
up  the  chimney,  which  in  the  old 
mode  of  setting  high  was  a great 
fault.  Perhaps  the  present  fashion 
may  be  carried  to  excess,  and  when 
high  fenders  are  used  ndtli  them,  it 
certainly  is  an  objection  ; but  with 
the'modern  low  fender  no  heat  what- 
' ever  is  suffered  to  be  lost  by  radia- 
tion. Dr.  Arnott  is  of  opinion  that 
no  grate  should  be  set  lower  than 
fourteen  inches  from  the  hearth  ; but 
this  is,  I think,  carrying  out  the  oppo- 
site  opinion  too  far ; and  I should 
myself  prefer  eight  or  ten  inches  as 
the  best  height  for  giving  out  heat. 
Sometimes  the  space  beneath  the 
grate  is  filled  up  with  fire-bricks, 
which  by  their  radiation  serve  to 
throw  out  a great  deal  of  heat ; 
and  I am  told  that  a grate  so 
altered  has  increased  its  heat-pro- 
ducing power  very  considerably.  A 
great  variety  of  forms  is  sold,  but 
all  come  under  the  above  description, 
with  additions,  however,  intended 
solely  to  obviate  certain  inconve- 
niences. Those  most  in  request  are 
known  as  Sylvester’s,  Stephen’s,  Job- 
son’s,  and  Wright’s.  A very  good 
form  of  low  grate  is  one  in  which 
the  fuel  is  actually  laid  upon  the 
hearth,  which  is  made  of  iron  and 
perforated.  Beneath  this  is  a cham- 
ber, to  which  air  is  admitted  either 
from  the  room  or  from  the  external 
air.  In  the  former  case  this  is 
effected  by  means  of  steel  tubes, 
ranged  side  by  side,  and  giving  the 
effect  of  a fender ; whilst  in  the 
latter  an  ordinary  tube  of  metal  or 
earthenware  is  laid  to  the  outer  wall. 
Either  of  these  is  well  adapted  for 
burning  wood,  without  the  addition 
of  the  props  which  kept  it  from  the 
hearth  in  the  old  fire-places,  and 
which  m'o  called  dogs.  The  points 
to  bo  attended  to  in  register  grates 
are  the  following : — 1st,  to  set  them 
moderately  low ; 2nd,  to  lino  the 
grate  with  fire-hricks,  not  with  iron ; 
3rd,  to  make  the  upper  area  of  the 
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grate  considerably  wder  than  the 
lower;  4th,  to  carry  off  the  smoko 
with  as  small  an  opening  as  will 
suffice,  and  if  possible,  directed 
backwards  rather  than  forwards. 
Dr.  Amott'a  smokeless  grate  is  in 
the  form  of  a register  grate,  with  a 
magazine  below,  in  which  a certain 
portion  of  coal  is  deposited  before 
lighting  the  lire.  This  magazine  is 
raised  by  means  of  a poker  passed 
into  an  aperture  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  grate  effects  the  follow- 
ing objects,  which  are  no  doubt 
great  advantages : — 1st,  there  is  en- 
tire absence  of  smoke ; 2nd,  from 
the  carbon  being  all  united  with 
oxygen,  a great  saving  of  fuel  is 
effected ; 3rd,  it  will  bmm  for  twelve 
hours  by  merely  applying  the  poker; 
4th,  it  is  never  obscured  by  the 
recent  throwing  on  of  fresh  coals. 
But,  like  every  good  in  this  world, 
it  is  not  unmixed  with  evil,  for  we 
miss  in  it  the  cheerful  blaze  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman. 
It  is  in  fact  a clever  imitation  of  the 
old  plan,  now  commonly  revived,  of 
lighting  the  fire  at  the  top,  placing 
in  addition  a piece  of  paper  at  the 
bottom  to  cut  off  the  draught  of  air. 
In  this  way  an  ordinary  fire,  if 
lighted  from  above,  will  burn  for 
eight  hours ; but  then  it  must  be  let 
out  before  it  can  be  relaid,  whilst  in 
Dr.  Arnott’s  grate  the  reservoir  can 
always  be  refilled,  and  the  fire  may 
be  kept  in  for  any  length  of  time. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  economy 
of  this  stove,  and  its  only  objection- 
able feature  is  the  absence  of  cheerfid 
blaze.  The  sham  register  is  a very 
cheap  and  economical  stove,  both  in 
original  cost  and  in  the  saving  of 
heat.  It  consists  merely  of  a front 
and  bottom  of  iron  bars,  which  are 
set  in  brick-work,  bevelled  to  the 
form  of  a register  stove.  The  place 
for  the  fire  is  formed  by  building  up 
the  sides  and  back  with  fire-brick, 
and  giving  to  each  coving  an  angle 
of  about  135  degrees  with  the  back. 
The  bottom  grate  is  from  five  to 
seven  inches  deep  from  front  to 
back,  according  as  the  front  bars  arc 
straight  or  curved;  and  the  brick- 


work at  the  back  slopes  upwards  for 
about  twelve  inches  from  the  bottom 
grate,  and  is  thence  carried  up  with 
the  covings  as  high  as  the  centre  of 
the  arch  over  the  chimney  opening. 
At  this  level  the  throat  of  the  flue  is 
contracted  by  fire-tiles,  stone,  or  an 
iron  plate,  to  a breadth  from  front 
to  back  of  about  four  inches.  The 
sweeping  machine  generally  renders 
the  moveable  slab  imnecessary.  If, 
however,  free  access  to  the  flue  above 
the  throat  is  required,  the  contraction 
can  be  made  with  an  iron  plate 
hinged  to  the  back  of  the  front,  like 
the  top  flap  of  a common  register 
stove.  The  objection  to  this  grate  is 
its  want  of  neatness  and  artistic  form, 
and  the  disposition  which  the  bars 
have  to  become  loose,  from  the  con- 
stant expansion  and  contraction  to 
which  they  are  subject.  Scarcely 
any  tie  will  keep  the  front  long  in 
its  place.  It  is,  however,  w'eU  adapted 
for  economical  families  in  their 
sitting-rooms,  and  for  occasional  use, 
as  in  bed- rooms,  &c.,  where  its  cheap 
price  renders  it  desirable. 

(5)  Open  stoves  are  intended  to 
burn  coal  and  radiate  heat  nithout 
any  loss  either  by  contact  with  the 
walls,  or  by  radiation  up  the  chim- 
ney. They  consist  of  an  iron  cham- 
ber having  bars  below  and  in  front, 
for  admitting  the  air  necessary  for 
combustion,  which  is  allowed  to 
escape  by  means  of  a small  flue 
issuing  from  the  back,  and  passing 
horizontally  into  the  chimney.  This 
flue  is  the  only  point  of  contact  with 
any  part  but  the  floor,  and  as  heat 
does  not  descend  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  it  is  the  sole  conductor  of 
caloric ; it  is  also  so  small  as  to 
forbid  the  escape  of  more  calorie 
than  is  conveyed  of  necessity  in  the 
heated  results  of  combustion.  A 
stove  is  now  made  on  this  principle, 
and  is  very  commonly  in  use  in  our 
churclies,  and  in  large  shops,  in 
which  the  flue  is  made  to  ascend 
and  then  descend  by  the  sides  of  the 
stove,  vmtil  it  passes  out  either  below 
the  floor  or  a very  little  above  it, 
and  in  its  transit  allows  a still 
greater  portion  of  the  colorio  to 
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escape  into,  the  apartment.  This 
stove,  if  made  with  fire-brick  sides 
dividing  it  from  tlio  lateral  chambers, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  annoying  smell 
occasioned  by  air  passing  over  hot 
iron,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
any  purpose  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject to  whicli  I am  now  adverting,  and 
it  is  certainly  much  better  fitted  even 
for  ordinary  sitting-rooms  than  any 
register  grates  with  which  I am  ac- 
quainted, not  even  excepting  Dr. 
Aruott’s.  It  presents  a cheerful  fii-e, 
it  will  burn  small  coal  as  well  as 
large,  it  is  exceedingly  economical 
in  every  point  of  view,  and  it  may 
be  made  as  ornamental  as  any  other 
kind  of  warming  apparatus.  It  is  a 
sliglit  improvement  only  upon  the 
original  Franklin  stove ; which,  how- 
ever, is  objectionable  from  being 
made  wholly  of  iron,  so  as  to  give  a 
very  unpleasant  smell  to  the  air,  a 
defect  common  to  all  the  varieties  of 
stoves  used  in  America. 

(c)  Closed  stoves  are  intended  to 
afiord  heat  by  warming  the  air  in 
contact  with  them,  but  without  any 
direct  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
fuel  itself.  In  all  of  them  small  coal, 
coke,  or  charcoal,  is  used  in  an  iron 
or  earthen  chamber,  with  a closed 
door,  and  the  results  of  the  com- 
bustion are  led  into  a chimney  after 
sundry  contortions  intended  to  allow 
time  for  the  whole  of  the  caloric  to 
be  imparted  to  the  surrounding  air. 
Great  numbers  of  these  stoves  have 
been  invented  with  all  sorts  of  forms, 
all,  however,  being  modifications  of 
the  same  principle.  Dr.  Arnott 
attempted  to  improve  upon  it  by 
the  insertion  of  a chamber  of  fire- 
brick within  the  outer  iron  case, 
and  carrying  the  heated  gases  off 
by  means  of  a Hue  in  the  ordinary 
way.  ■ At  the  same  time  he  at- 
tempted to  modify  the  introduction 
of  the  air  by  means  of  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  a metal  bar,  which 
opened  and  shut  an  air  valve;  but 
tiiough  very  pretty  in  theory,  they 
do  not  in  practice  answer  the  expcc- 
talions  which  were  formed  of  them, 
and  are  not  at  all  superior,  in  my 
opixrlon,  to  any  of  the  old  forms  of 


closed  stoves,  whilst  they  are  much 
more  difficult  to  light  and  keep  in, 
and  are  constantly  requiring  the 
attention  of  the  servants.  They  are 
intended  to  bum  coke  only,  and  may 
with  great  attention  and  care  be 
made  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
inventor.  Their  great  disadvantage 

is,  that  they  dry  the  air  too  much, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  stoves ; and  as 
they  do  not  ventilate  the  apartment 
to  any  extent,  they  are  not  adapted 
for  the  warming  of  any  inhabited 
room ; but  for  halls  they  ^vill  answer 
well  enough,  though  even  here  I 
should  much  prefer  the  open  stove  (6). 

(d)  A hot-air  apparatus  is  often 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  heating 
churches,  or  other  largo  buildings ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  apphcable  to 
houses,  the  parts  of  which  are  in- 
habited diflbrently  at  different  times. 
The  principle  consists  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  change  of  specific 
gravity  occasioned  in  air  by  heating 

it,  and  thus,  by  applying  fire-heat  to 
a chamber  full  of  air,  causing  its-con- 
tents  to  ascend  and  draw  fresh  air 
from  a lower  aperture.  In  this  way, 
by  carrying  a tube  from  the  heated 
chamber  to  any  room  above  its  level, 
a current  of  warm  air  may  be  directed 
into  it.  But  there  is  also  another 
mode  which  is  adopted  in  hot-houses, 
in  which  the  warm  results  of  com- 
bustion are  carried  through  a long 
and  tortuous  pipe  of  brick-work, 
winding  round  the  inside  of  the  walls 
of  the  hot-house,  and  radiating  heat 
in  all  directions.  This  latter  mode 
is  not  suited  to  dwelling-houses,  be- 
cause it  is  not  thought  desirable  to 
have  a long  range  of  brick-work 
occupyuig  the  sides  of  our  rooms, 
and  because  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  a lire  that  we  miss  its 
cheerfulness,  and  however  warm  we 
may  bo,  still  we  should  sigh  for  some 
sign  of  a fire  being  in  operation. 
These  are,  after  all,  the  only  valid 
objections  to  this  mode  of  warming, 
which  may  be  made  so  economical 
that  a whole  house  might  be  kept  at 
a high  temperature  for  the  cost  of  a 
single  open  fire,  A combination  of 
the  open  grate  with  the  warm  air 
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apparatus,  is  now  very  commonly 
adopted  in  liouses  of  all  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  this  plan,  as 
well  as  some  of  those  already  made 
on  the  ordinary  register  grate,  are 
from  a very  interesting  paper  read  in 
1855  before  the  Koyal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  by  S.  E.  Kosser, 
C.E.  In  this  paper  the  labours  of 
previous  writers  are  arranged  mth 
great  care,  and  though  short,  it 
forms  a complete  summary  of  our 
past  knowledge  on  the  subject: — 
“ Several  fire-places  are  described  in 
which  the  back,  jambs,  and  hearth 
are  made  with  hollow  spaces,  or  cali- 
ducts,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  a 
copious  supply  of  external  air,  after- 
wards admitted  into  the  room  by  an 
opening  controlled  by  a valve  or 
regulator.  The  variety  of  modes  iu 
which  this  plan  may  be  applied  ren- 
ders it  extremely  valuable.  Adjoin- 
ing rooms  may  be  heated  from  one 
fire-place  in  the  partition  wall;  for 
by  making  a fire  in  one  room  the 
heated  air  from  the  caliducts  may  be 
discliarged  into  the  other,  or  the 
warmed  air  may  be  conveyed  to  any 
of  the  upper  rooms.  The  Polignao 
fire-places  were  constructed  for  the 
consumption  of  wood  fuel ; but  Dr. 
Desaguliers  modified  them  so  as  to 
admit  of  coal  being  burnt.  His  fire- 
places were  much  appreciated  for  a 
time,  but  subsequently  fell  into  dis- 
use from  the  supposition  that  they 
burnt  the  air.  It  is  possible  that  the 
more  intense  combustion  of  a coal 
fire  in  a grate  might  give  to  the  iron- 
plates  that  formed  the  sides  of  the 
caliducts  a higher  temperature  than 
they  had  in  the  Polignac  fire- 
places, but  with  the  large  propor- 
tions which  he  gave  to  his  air 
channels  this  result  might  be  avoided. 
Many  contrivances,  similar  in  princi- 
ple to  Savot’s  (1626)  and  Polignac’s 
grates,  have  been  brought  forward  ; 
and  Dr.  Franklin  (1745)  invented  a 
stove,  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
stove,  which  combined,  to  some 
extent,  the  peculiarities  of  Polignac’s 
arrangement  with  the  descending 
flue  in  Prince  Kupert's  stove.  The 


proportions  of  the  caliducts,  how- 
ever, in  Franklin’s  stove  make  it 
rather  questionable  whether  it  did 
not  overheat  the  air.  It  is  said  of 
one  of  these  stoves,  which  was 
adapted  to  burning  coal,  that  it  kept 
a room  14  feet  square  at  a tempera- 
ture of  from  60  to  64  degrees  for 
13  hours,  with  a consumption  of 
one  peck  of  coals,  the  external 
temperature  being  28  degrees.  II. 
Peclet’s  work,  TraiU  de  la  Chaleur, 
chapter  13,  contains  descriptions  of 
several  fire-places  for  utilising  a 
portion  of  the  heat  which  passes  off 
with  the  smoke,  by  applying  it  to 
warm  a supply  of  fresh  air  for  the 
apartment  It  is  possible  to  modify 
these  arrangements  in  very  many 
ways.  The  conditions  to  be  observed 
are,  to  dispose  the  heated  surfaces 
so  that  they  may  be  efficacious,  to 
give  a sufficient  area  to  the  air 
ducts,  and,  lastly,  to  render  the 
tubes  and  the  joints  sufficiently 
tight  that  the  smoke  may  not  mix 
with  the  warm  air.  These  treatises 
show  the  attention  which  the  subject 
of  the  economy  of  fuel  has  received 
in  other  countries.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that^  in  our  own  country 
there  are  few  architects  or  scientific 
men,  who  have  not  themselves  tried 
or  seen  the  results  of  experiments 
conducted  with  the  same  object.  It 
has  occurred  to  some  to  increase  the 
amount  of  effect  derived  from  the 
combustion  of  fuel,  in  ordinary  fire- 
places, by  admitting  the  external 
air  to  an  enclosed  chamber  at  the 
back  of  the  fire-place,  where  it 
becomes  warmed  by  contact  uith 
the  cheeks  of  the  grate,  and  is  then 
admitted  into  the  apartment  through 
))erforations  in  front  of  the  grate. 
Wlicre  a spare  flue  exists  iu  the 
chimney  breast,  the  warm  air  may 
be  conveyed  through  it,  and  dis- 
charged through  an  opening  near 
the  ceiling  of  the  same  apartment, 
or  conveyed  to  an  adjoining  room, 
or  to  one  on  an  upper  fioor.  Air 
flues  constructed  in  the  chimney  | 
breasts  when  a house  is  built,  would 
materially  promote  the  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants.  These  flues  might 
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have  openings  at  bottom  communi- 
cating ■\vitU  the  external  air ; and  if 
they  Y/erc  carried  up  alongside  the 
smoke-flues  from  the  ^crent  fire- 
places, or  connected  with  the  void 
spaces  round  the  grates,  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  waste  heat,  usually 
escaping  by  the  chimney,  would  be 
communicated  to  the  air  in  the  flues. 
Apertures  should  be  made  into  them 
at  their  upper  part,  to  commimicate 
with  the  various  rooms,  and  a con- 
tinuous supply  of  tempered  air  might 
thus  be  provided  to  maintain  salutary 
ventilation,  to  supply  the  requisite 
quantity  of  air  to  the  fires,  and  to 
aflbrd  an  increased  degree  of  warmth. 
Chimney  openings  have  not  generally 
a sufficient  depth  to  receive  grates 
of  the  most  efficient  kind.  The 
practice  of  making  the  breasts  pro- 
ject into  the  room,  and  the  necessity 
for  restricting  the  projection  to  the 
smallest  limit,  have  led  to  the  modern 
custom  of  making  the  recess  of  the 
chimney  opening  only  a brick  and  a 
half  in  depth.  If  all  the  flues  were 
built  in  the  party-wall,  no  chimney 
breast  would  be  required  above  a 
projection  of  a brick,  or  half  a brick, 
at  the  fire-place  itself,  which  might 
be  concealed  by,  or  form  part  of, 
the  chimney-piece.  Where  fire- 
places are  situated  in  an  external 
wall,  the  difficulty  of  providing  a 
supply  of  air  is  not  felt,  as  a hole 
may  generally  be  made  directly 
through  the  wall  at  the  back;  but 
as  in  town-houses,  they  are  gene- 
rally formed  in  the  party-walls, 
independent  flues  must  be  .brought 
up  for  the  purpose  by  the  side  of  the 
chimney  breasts,  and  openings  cut 
through  the  jambs.  Where  there 
are  several  stories  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  supply  air  to  the  upper  rooms, 
as  the  smoke-flues  from  the  lower 
rooms  would  generally  interfere  be- 
tween the  air-flues  and  the  fire-place. 
In  some  cases  an  air-flue  might  be 
formed  in  the  floor,  by  using  the 
space  between  two  joists  in  connec- 
tion with  a grating  in  the  outer  wall, 
and  carrying  an  iron  pipe  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter  under  the 
hearth  through  the  trimmer  and 


trimmer-arch  into  the  space  behind 
the  fire-place.  This  arrangement, 
however,  requires  the  trimmer-joists 
to  be  strengthened ; and  in  London 
the  Building  Act  might  probably 
prevent  it,  while  the  supply  of  air 
so  obtained  would  be  less  than  is 
desirable.  It  is,  however,  possible 
in  most  cases  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments for  the  supply  of  air ; but  it 
would  be  preferable  that  adequate 
provision  should  be  made  in  all  new 
houses,  either  by  air-flues  in  the 
party- walls,  or  by  other  modes  which 
wUl  suggest  themselves  to  the  archi- 
tect.” 

(e)  By  means  of  hot  water,  also, 
rooms  or  whole  houses  may  be 
warmed ; but  the  apparatus  is  very 
expensive,  and  being  liable  to  leak 
or  burst  it  is  not  cither  safe  or 
desirable.  The  principle  is  very 
applicable  to  hot-houses,  because 
there  a leak  is  easily  discovered,  and 
as  the  pipe  is  in  sight  it  is  as  readily 
mended  ; but  as  in  our  rooms  these 
must  be  concealed,  there  is  a constant 
fear  of  injury  to  walls,  paper-hang- 
ings, &c.,  from  the  escape  of  water 
or  steam.  When  it  is  determined 
to  heat  in  this  way,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  introduce  a certain  number 
of  double  pipes  round  the  room 
beneath  the  skirting-board,  and  to 
circulate  hot  water  through  them  by 
means  of  the  same  principle  as  is 
adopted  in  heating  the  water  of  hot*, 
baths,  hot-houses,  &c.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  an  economical 
mode  of  imparting  heat,  because 
there  is  a great  loss  of  this  in  the 
upper  cistern,  unless  that  reservoir 
of  water  is  required  for  any  other 
purpose. 

(J~)  Gas  stoves  are  now  becoming 
very  generally  introduced  as  a means 
of  heating  halls,  shops,  &c.;  and,  I 
am  told,  economically,  though  I am 
rather  incredulous  on  this  score. 
Numberless  forms  are  offered  to  the 
public,  but  all  of  them  are  radically 
the  same,  the  gas  being  simply  burnt 
in  an  iron  chamber,  and  the  results 
being  either  suffered  to  escape  into 
the  apartment,  or  else  carried  oft'  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  a flue.  To  the 
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former  mode  there  is  a great  objec- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  products  are 
injurious  if  respired,  and  though 
incapable  of  causing  great  injury  in 
an  open  shop,  yet  in  a dwelling-house 
they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
escape.  A small  tube  may  always 
be  arranged  for  this  purpose,  and  ns 
there  is  no  danger  of  fire,  it  may  be 
carried  even  through  wooden  parti- 
tions in  perfect  safety,  if  not  in  con- 
tact with  them.  A very  ingenious 
form  of  gas  stove  was  introduced 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in 
which  gas  is  burnt  by  passing  it  in  a 
number  of  small  jets  through  a cone 
of  porcelain,  which  soon  becomes 
red  hot,  and  radiates  heat  very  ra- 
pidly. It  is,  I believe,  the  best  gas 
stove  yet  invented,  but  its  high 
prime  cost  will  always  militate 
against  its  general  introduction. 
Messrs.  Dean  and  Dray,  of  Dondon, 
have  lately  introduced  an  ornamental 
gas  stove,  which  is  said  to  be  free 
from  all  objections.  It  is  made  of 
glass,  with  a dome  of  the  same  ma- 
terial ; but,  nevertheless,  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  pass  into  the 
room,  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  no  way 
superior  to  the  ordinary  gas  stove 
without  a flue,  and  is  far  inferior  to 
those  which  are  provided  with  that 
necessary  appendage. 

(<?)  Open  fire-places  heated  hy  gas 
are  now  adopted  for  the  sick-room, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  ad- 
mirably adapted,  though  their  great 
consumption  of  gas,  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  thrown  out,  will  always 
make  them  too  expensive  for  com- 
mon use.  A register-grate  of  the 
ordinary  construction  has  a gas-pipe 
conducted  into  it,  and  ending  in  a 
number  of  burners  in  the  middle  of 
the  grate.  Upon  these  are  loosely 
arranged  a series  of  clinkers  of  a 
peculiar  formation,  and  these  heated 
by  the  gas  become  red-hot,  and  give 
out  a heat  sullicient  for  the  bed- 
room ; but  the  Are  is  not  so  warming 
and  cheerful  ns  that  from  common 
coal.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage 
of  being  free  from  dust  and  smoke ; 
and  as  the  gas  can  ho  turned  down 
or  up  at  a moment’s  notice,  it  may 


bo  husbanded  with  care,  so  as  to 
cost  much  less  than  it  would  do  if 
constantly  burnt  at  the  full  rate 
which  is  required  to  make  a good 
fire.  There  is  also  another  advantage 
attending  upon  it,  consisting  in  tne 
absence  of  noise  which  attends  the 
ordinary  fire  from  the  fall  of  cinders, 
and  which,  to  an  irritable  or  watch- 
ful invalid,  is  often  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent sleep  ; BO  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
may  bo  strongly  recommended  as 
an  excellent  kind  of  fire  for  the 
sick-room,  whore  its  expense  is  no 
objection. 

GRAVEL. — A deposit  of  small  crystals 
from  the  urine. 

GRAVEL,  Varieties  of,  103 ; symptoms 
of,  101 ; treatment  of,  447,  449. 

GRAVY-BREAD,  as  a food  for  inva- 
lids, 247. 

GREEN  SICKNESS.— See  Chlorosis. 

GREGORY’S  POWDER.— A mix- 
ture of  rhubarb,  magnesia,  and  spice. 
See  Mild  Aperients  for  Children,  268.  ! 

GRIPING. — ^This  well-known  sensa-  I 
tion  in  the  bowels  is  a symptom  of 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  colic.  It 
also  accompanies  the  action  of  many 
aperients,  and  to  counteract  this 
effect,  carminatives  are  added,  such  as 
ginger,  and  the  warm  essential  oils. 

GROATS. — See  Oatmeal,  605. 

GROWTH. — See  Nutrition. 

GRUEL,  Preparation  of,  283. 

GUAIACUM  WOOD  axd  RESIN, 
234  ; mixture  of,  239. 

GUINEA-WORM  (fiiaria  Mediaensis), 
169  ; removal  of,  486. 

GULLET  G£Sqp/Mi7Hs).  — The  tube 
lending  do^vn  to  the  stomach.  See 
Alimentary  Canal,  Spasm  of,  91. 

GUM. — A vegetable  substance  pro- 
duced by  various  trees,  as  gum-arabic, 
gum  tragacanth,  &c.  It  is  soluble  in 
cold  water,  forming  a viscid  and 
adlicsive  solution  called  mucilage. 

GUMS. — These  are  the  condensed  cel- 
lular and  mucous  membrane  which 
covers  the  alveolar  processes  of  the 
jaw  before  the  eruption  of  the  teeth, 
and  envelop  their  fangs  aftera-ards. 
They  are  subject  to  congestion  and 
inflammation,  as  well  as  to  ulceration, 
abscesses,  and  the  other  consequenoee 
of  the  former  condition. 
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* GtTMS,  Sponginess  of  tUe,  IOC  ; treat- 
ment of,  492. 

GUJI-BOIIi,  Treatment  of,  492. 

GUMS,  Lancing  ofthe,  in  infants,  287. 

GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS,  Treatment 
of,  399.  , . . 

GfYMNASTICS.-See  Kimsipathy,  209. 

HABITS,  National  and  individual,  4, 6. 

HAIR,  Formation  of,  46  ; diseases  of 
the,  73  •,  treatment  of,  391 ; manage- 
ment of  the,  in  children,  307,  308, 
309. 

HAIR-GLOVE.— A -glove  woven  of 
coarse  horse-hair,  with  the  loose 
ends  left  on.  It  is  used  to  cause 
some  degree  of  irritation  of  the  skin, 
in  certain  diseases,  as  weU  as  to  pro- 
mote its  health  by  removing  the 
superfluous  cuticle,  and  by  stimu- 
lating its  vessels  to  a proper  degree 
of  action. 

HANGING,  Attempted,  treatment  of, 
512. 

HARE-LIP,  Nature  of,  105  ; treat- 
ment of,  in  infants,  335. 

HARROWGATE.— A watermg-place 
in  Yorkshire,  celebrated  for  its 
saline  springs,  which  are  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  iron,  and  other  matters.  They 
are  especially  useful  in  skin  diseases 
and  scrofula.  See  Climate. 

HARVEST  BUGS.  — SmaU  acari 
which  burrow  in  the  sldn  during 
the  period  of  harvest,  and  produce 
most  intolerable  itching  and  a little 
red  pimple.  If  this  is  carefully 
pricked  the  insect  may  be  picked 
out  with  a needle,  and  will  be  found 
to  resemble  a small  red  spider.  The 
best  application  for  the  relief  of  the 
itching  is  the  lotion  ordered  for  the 
stings  of  insects,  400, 

HARTSHORN.— The  popular  term 
for  liquor  of  ammonia. 

HASTINGS. — A celebrated  watering- 
place  on  the  Sussex  coast.  See  Cli- 
mate. 

HASTY-BUDDING,  Receiptfor,  293 ; 
baked,  ih. 

hay  fever,  or  Asthina,  is  a pe- 
culiar form  of  bronchitis,  which 
occurs  about  the  time  of  the  hay 
harvest,  and  appears  to  bo  connected 
with  the  pollen  of  wild  plants,  or 


with  some  emanation  from  them, 
since  it  is  never  met  with  in  situa- 
tions where  there  is  no  vegetation. 
Nothing  seems  to  exercise  any  cura- 
tive power  over  it ; and  the  patient 
must  either  be  content  to  let  nature 
have  her  way,  or  remove  to  a diffe- 
rent locality. 

HEAL),  Determination  of  blood  to 
the,  118 ; treatment  of,  458. 

HEAD-ACHE,  Varieties  of,  125— as 
the  rheumatic,  126  •,  congestive,  tb.; 
dyspeptic,  ib. ; periodic,  ib. 

HEAD-ACHE,  Treatment  of  the 
various  kinds  of,  463. 

HEADLAND,  Dr.,  his  theory  of  the 
action  of  medicines,  185,  186  ; his 
propositions,  187  et  seq.\  his  classi- 
fication of  remedies,  189  etseq. 

HEALTH,  General  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of,  1 et  seq. — as  definition  of, 

1 ; influence  of  temperament  ■ on,  2 ; 
climatic  and  epidemic  influence  on, 
4 ; presen-ation  of,  by  means  ex- 
ternal to  the  body,  6, 12  ; by  internal 
means,  13,  18  ; medicines  used  as  a 
means  of  promoting,  17,  18  ; various 
auxiliaries  to  medicine  for  the  resto- 
ration of,  246  et  seq. 

HEARING,  Sense  of. — This  important 
function  should  be  carefully  preserved 
from  injury,  as  upon  it  depends  in 
great  measure  our  social  comfort 
and  happiness.  Blindness  is,  no 
doubt,  a severe  aifliction,  but  entire 
deafness  appears  to  be  still  more 
unbearable,  from  the  deprivation  of 
all  mental  intercourse  which  it  oc- 
casions. The  blind  are  proverbially 
cheerful,  while  the  deaf  are  generally 
the  reverse,  and  are  subject  to  con- 
stant suspicions  of  designs  against 
their  peace  of  body  or  mind.  In 
order  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  function  called  "hearing,”  that 
of  “ sound  ” must  to  a certain  extent 
be  firsfstudied. 

(a)  Sound  is  the  result  of  any 
impulse  conveyed  by  the  air  or  other 
medium  to  the  ear ; the  former  being 
that  which  is  generally  employed 
upon  the  human  organ,  though  its 
effects  may  bo  imitated  by  touching 
the  drum  with  a lino  probe,  when 
a sensation  of  sound  will,  bo  com- 
municated. A noise  is  an  irregular 
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impulse  of  this  air,  as  a musical  sound 
is  a succession  of  impulses,  which 
occur  at  exactly  equal  intervals  of 
time,  and  which  are  similar  in  dura- 
tion and  intensity.  When  these 
impulses  succeed  each  other  with 
great  rapidity,  they  appear  to  give 
a continuous  sound,  but  this  requires 
that  the  number  of  them  per  second 
should  be  about  sixteen.  Musical 
sounds  are  distinguished  according 
to  their  pitch,  their  intensity  or 
loudness,  and  their  quality.  Sound 
may  be  communicated  by  air  or 
similar  gaseous  mixtures,  as  well 
as  by  liquids  and  solids.  Water 
transmits  sound,  and  ■ fishes  have 
distinct  organs  of  hearing.  Solids 
are  readily  proved  to  have  this 
power,  by  placing  a watch  at 
one  end  of  a long  log  of  W’ood,  and 
the  ear  at  the  other.  Sound  is  re- 


vanced  condition  of  the  organ  of 
hearing;  but  beyond  this,  we  have 
little  knowledge  of  its  special  use, 
though  it  is  supposed  by  some 
physiologists  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  sounds  conveyed  through  the 
vibrations  of  the  skull.  The  three 
semi-circular  canals  and  the  vesti- 
bule appear  to  be  the  parts  which 
are  more  especially  in  connection 
■with  the  ordinary  vibrations  of  the 
air  as  conveyed  to  the  drum;  and  it 
is  supposed  by  Professor  Wlieatstone 
that  the  direction  of  sounds  is  made 
out  chiefly  by  the  former  of  these 
parts.  The  external  ear  is  chiefly 
useful  in  collecting  the  -vibrations ; 
and  in  the  majority  of  the  mammalia, 
it  is  made  moveable  for  that  purpose,  | 

and  is  directed  by  muscles  to  the  i 
quarter  from  which  sounds  come.  ' 
The  tympamim  and  its  drum  {mem- 
brann  iympani)  receive  the  vibrations 
from  the  air,  and  convey  them  to  i 
th^  fenestra  ovalis  of  the  vestibule  I 
by  means  of  its  chain  of  small  bones, 
which,  while  they  keep  the  drum  in 
a proper  state  of  tension,  also  have 
this  power.  Nevertheless,  the  entire 
condition  of  the  drum  is  not  essen- 
tial to  hearing,  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  i 
proved  by  experiment,  that  its  re- 
moval sometimes  improves  thefaculty 
instead  of  destroying  it.  TheA'usta- 
chian  tube  maintains  the  air  in  the 
middle  ear  in  the  same  degree  of 
pressure  as  on  the  exterior  of  the 
drum,  and  also  allows  it  to  vibrate 
freely.  With  regard  to  the  nerves, 
they  consist  of  those  which  receivethe 
sonorous  impressions,  and  of  others 
which  supervise  the  mechanism  of 
the  organ. 

(c)  S'fonmnry  of  the  modem  theory 
of  hearing,  according  to  Dr.  Todd : — 

“ 1st.  The  vestibule  is  the  essential 
part  of  the  organ.  It  detects  the 
presence  and  intensity  of  sound, 
aud  especially  of  those  sounds  con- 
veyed through  the  external  ear  and 
tympanum. 

“ 2nd.  The  cochlea,  lying  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  bone, 
receives  those  sounds  which  are  pro- 
pagated through  the  bones  of  the 
head.  According  to  Kemer,  it  is 


fleeted  either  partially  in  passing 
from  one  medium  to  another,  or 
wholly  w'hen  it  meets  trith  a solid 
obstacle,  in  which  case  an  “echo” 
is  produced,  in  both  cases  being 
governed  by  nearly  the  same  laws 
as  light. 

(6)  The  organ  of  hearing  in  man 
is  described  under  the  head  of  the 
Ear,  but  the  whole  of  its  complex 
mechanism,  as  displayed  in  his  organ, 
is  not  essential  to  the  production  of 
hearing.  A part  of  it  is,  however, 
found  in  all  animals.  In  which  an 
apparatus  for  this  special  function 
is  observed,  namely,  that  called  the 
vestibule.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the 
faculty,  and  here  will  be  found  the 
principal  expansion  of  the  auditory 
nerve.  In  some  of  the  crustaceans, 
whose  simple  ear  is  the  lowest  in 
organisation,  the  sound  is  conveyed 
to  the  vestibule  or  cavity  through 
the  solid  material  in  which  it  is  en- 
cased ; and  in  the  more  highly  or- 
ganised fishes,  the  labyrinth  con- 
stitutes the  whole  of  the  auditory 
apparatus,  having  also  no  opening 
or  communication  -with  the  external 
air,  and  being  lodged  in  the  walls 
or  cavity  of  the  cranium,  the  sono- 
rous impressions  must  be  made 
through  them.  The  presence  of  the 
cochlea  is  an  indication  of  an  ad- 
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the  medium  of  the  perception  of  the 
timbre,  or  quality  of  sounds.- 

“ 3rd.  Of  the  function  of  tlie  semi- 
circular canals  we  know  nothing. 
Hhat  they  aid  in  forming  a judgment 
of  the  direction  of  sounds  is  con- 
jectured by  Autenrleth  and  Kerner 
and  more  recently  by  tVheatstone.  ’ 

“4th.  The  and  its  mem- 

brane render  the  internal  ear  inde- 
pendent of  atmospheric  vicissitudes, 
and  the  foi*mer  affords  a non-recipro- 
cating cavity  for  the  free  vibration 
of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  the  chain 
of  ossicles. 

“5  th.  The  chain  of  ossicles  acts  as  a 
conductor  of  vibrations  from  the 
membrana  tympani  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  muscles  regulating  the  tension  of 
the  membrana  tympani  as  weU  ns  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda 
. so  as  to  protect  the  ear  against  the 
effects  of  sounds  of  great  intensity. 

“ 6th.  The  external  ear  and  meatus 
are  conductors  of  vibrations  — the 
former  in  some  degree  collecting  them 
as  a hearing  trumpet  would  do,  and 
probably  assists  in  enabling  us  to 

judge  of  the  direction  of  sounds.” 

(^clopcedia  of  Anatomy. 

UE  ARt,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
the.— In  all  animal  bodies  there  is  a 
movement  of  the  juices  which  ni-e 
intended  to  nourish  them,  whether 
this  13  merely  in  the  simple  sacs  of 
the  lowest  forms,  or  in  the  complex 
circulatmg  systems  of  the  highest. 

In  proportion  as  the  veins  and  arteries 
become  complicated,  a more  rapid 
and  complete  circulation  of  these 
flui^  is  required,  and  hence  we  And 
in  the  lugher  animals  a pulsatory 
hollow  organ  caUed  “ a heart,”  bv 
winch  they  are  driven  in  a circuit, 
or  sometimes  only  to  and  fro.  As 

this 

1 mto  two  distinct  por- 
tions. one  of  which  is  strona  and 

and  the 

other  thinner,  though  still  capable  of 

^ supplies  the  former 
nves  It  into  the  body— the  blood 
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being  prevented  from  returning  by  a 
valve  situated  between  the  two. 
This  is  a perfect  single  heart,  such  as 
is  seen  in  fishes,  while  in  reptiles  it 
is  further  complicated  by  having  two 
auricles,  one  of  which  receives  the 
blood  from  the  lungs,  and  the  other 
from  the  rest  of  the  body.  Lastly, 
in  the  mammalia  and  birds,  we  have 
two  distinct  hearts,  each  consisting 
of  an  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  in 
thc^  adult  state  having  no  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  though  ap- 
parently so  connected  as  to  appear 
one  organ.  Such  is  a general  view 
of  the  heart  as  found  in  the  different 
classes  of  animals ; it  now  remains 
to  examine  into  its  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  man. 

(a)  The  anatomy  of  the  human 
heart  is  somewhat  complex.  It  is 
of  an  in-egularly  triangular  shape, 
placed  obliquely  in  the  chest,  as 
shown  In  the  diagram  <Jg.  i),  the 
base  bemg  directed  towards  the  right 
shoulder,  and  the  apex  opposite  the 
space  between  the  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs,  two  or  three  inches  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum.  Its  undei^side  rests 
upon  the  maphragrn.  and  it  is  main- 
tained in  its  position,  and  protected 
irom  pressure  by  a strong  fibrous 
tent  (the  pericardium),  which  is 
attached  all  round  to  the  tendon  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  above  to  the 
large  vessels  as  they  rise  from  the 
heart,  and  on  a level  with  the  arch 
of  the  aorta;  so  that,  as  their  con- 

and  elastic,  by  means  of  the  carotid 
and  subclavian  arteries  and  their 

sus- 
pended from  above,  and  during  life 
IS  kept  tense,  just  as  the  soldier’s 
^nt  13  by  the  pole.  In  both  dia- 
grains  the  pericardium  is  entirely 
omitted.  The  heart  itself  may  be 
viewd  as  a complete  double  pump, 
the  two  machines,  however,  beating 
at  the  same  moment  of  time,  and 
thus  acting  equally  on  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  all  of  which  passes 
through  each.  These  two  niachinea 
arc  called  respectively  the  right  and 
left  side  of  the  heart,  the  former 
containing  black  (.venous)  blood  be- 
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fore  it  has  gone  through  the  lungs ; 
the  latter  red  {arterial)  blood,  after 
it  has  returned  from  them.  Each 
side  consists  of  an  auricle  or  receiv- 
ing chamber,  and  of  a ventricle 
or  pumping  machine,  and  each  is 
guarded  by  valves,  which  are  similar 
in  principle,  though  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  detail,  on  the  two  sides.  The 
auricle  (shown  at  a,  fig.  2)  is  a thin 
but  muscular  bag,  receiving  the  blood 
on  the  right  side  from  the  venm  cabce 
(6  l),Jigs.  1 and  2),  and  on  the  left  from 
the  pulmonary  veins  (c.  Jig.  1).  lYhen 
the  auricle  is  filled,  it  contracts  and 
drives  its  blood  partly  into  the  ven- 
tricle and  partly  back  again  into  the 
veins,  as  may  be  seen  on  looking 
at  the  jugular  vein  of  a child 
where  a pulsation  will  bo  very  per- 
ceptible, known  by  the  name  of  the 
“ venous  pulse,”  and  consisting  in 
this  regurgitation.  This  contraction 
of  the  auricle  is  called  its  systole,  and 
is  contemporaneous  with  the  diastole 
of  the  ventricle,  which  being  filled 
contracts  at  once  with  the  sharp 
and  sudden  action  known  as  the  ven- 
tricxdar  systole,  by  which  the  blood, 
being  prevented  from  rettuning  into 
the  auricle  by  the  valves  {d  e.  Jig.  1), 
is  forced  into  the  two  large  arte- 
ries known  as  the  pulmonary  artery 
(ff.  Jigs.  1 and  2)  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  aorta  {g  g,  figs.  1 and  2)  on 
the  left.  Each  of  these  arteries  is 
furnished  with  three  valves  at  its 
root  (see  h i.  Jig.  1),  which  are  very 
complete  in  their  formation,  and 
resemble  little  membranous  bags,  so 
arranged  as,  when  there  is  any  regur- 
gitation, to  assume  the  appearance 
shown  at  Jig.  3,  which  is  a diagram 
of  the  section  of  the  vessel  above  or 
below  them.  The  valves  between 
the  auricle  and  ventricle  (auriculo- 
ventriciUar)  are  partly  composed  of 
a thin  fold  of  strong  membrane,  and 
partly  of  tendinous  cords  stretched 
between  them  and  some  bundles  of 
muscular  fibres,  which  have  the 
power  of  keeping  them  properly 
stretched.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  mechanism  of  the  heart  is  that 
of  a common  pump,  witli  this  differ- 
ence, that  instead  of  the  blood  being 


drawn  in  by  the  piston.  It  is  forced 
In  by  other  means,  of  the  nature 
of  which  there  is  a great  difference 
of  opinion.  That  any  derangement 
of  its  valves  should  cause  great  dis- 
tress cannot  occasion  surprise,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  slightest 
defect  will  interfere  with  their  pf  oper 
closure,  and  consequently  with  the 
regular  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
the  only  wonder  is  that  so  many  of 
us  go  through  life  without  any  dis- 
order of  its  action,  fm'ther  than  that 
accompanying  fever  and  inflamma- 
tion, which  is  merely  an  increase  of 
frequency  in  its  pulsations.  There 
are  many  other  minute  points  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  heart,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  here, 
further  than  to  remark  that  the_  left 
side  having  to  drive  the  blood  mto  ^ 
the  body  generally  has  considerably  i 
thicker  walls  than  those  of  the  right, 
which  have  only  to  propel  it  through 
the  lungs. 

(6)  Before  hirth,  as  the  lungs  do 
not  inspire  air,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  a circulation  through  them,  ex- 
cepting for  the  purposes  of  nourish- 
ing their  substance  fo  such  an  extent 
ns  to  ensure  their  proper  growth. 
Hence  a provision  is  made  for  di- 
verting the  blood  from  the  right 
side  to  the  left  without  passing 
through  them,  and  this  consists — 1st, 
in  an  oval  opcnhig  which  exists 
between  the  right  and  left  auricle 
(foramen  ovale,  see  fig.  1 , ji),  and  which 
allows  part  of  the  blood  returning 
from  the  body  to  pass  at  once  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart ; and  2nd'  of  a 
short  duct  between  the  pulmouai-y 
artery  and  the  aorta  {ductus  arterio- 
sus, Jig.  1,  k),  by  which  the  blood  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  instead  of 
going  on  to  the  lungs,  as  it  does 
after  birtli,  jiasses  direct  into  the 
aorta,  and  is  again  circulated  through 
the  system — thus,  in  fact,  making  the 
heart  a single  organ  at  this  peried 
of  existence.  As  soon  as  respiration 
is  established  the  foramen  ovale  is 
gradually  closed  by  the  contraction 
of  a valve  or  curtain  drawn  over  it, 
and  the  ductus  arteriosus  diminished 
to  an  impervious  cord,  in  which  con* 
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dition  it  romalns  iu  after-life.  If 
these  closures  do  not  take  place,  the 
child  is  subject  to  what  is  called  the 
blue  disease,  27S,  since  the  blood 
does  not  pass  regularly  into  the 
limgs,  and  is  not  there  renovated 
by  respiration,  as  it  must  bo  in 
order  to  carry  on  life  without  the 
aid  of  the  maternal  circulation. 

(c;  The  physiology  of  the  heart  can 
only  be  understood  by  comparing 
its  structure,  as  examined  after 
death,  with  its  action  during  life. 
The  former  has  been  already  entered 
into,  and  the  latter  must  now  be  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  In  the  healthy 
living  animal,  the  movements  succeed 
one  another  with  great  rapidity  and 
regularity,  and  with  scarcely  any 
pause  between  them.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  auricle  (systole)  takes 
place  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
vontriclas  are  dilating  (diastole) ; and 
again  the  diastole  of  the  auricles 
corresponds  with  the  period  when 
the  ventricles  are  contracting  (sijs- 
toU).  The  systole  of  the  ventricles 
13  the  cause  of  the  propulsion  of  the 
blood  into  the  arteries,  and  of  the 
arterial  pulse,  as  well  as  of  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart  against  the  side  of 
tlie  chest,  which  is  produced  by  a 
ciiange  in  its  form  and  hardness  at  tlio 
moment  of  contraction.  The  systoU 
of  the  ventricles  is  followed  by  their 
dic^ole  without  any  interval  j but 
prior  to  the  systole  of  the  auricles, 
there  is  a very  short  space  or  intervai 
of  time.  Each  of  these  actions  is 
attended  by  corresponding  sounds, 
which  are  heard  when  tho  ear  is 
placed  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  either  with  or  without  tho 
intervention  of  the  stethoscope.  At 
tile  moment  when  the  impulse  is 
felt,  a dull  and  prolonged  sound 
Is  hoMd,  whicii  is  termed  the  first 
sound  of  tho  heart,  and  marks  the 
systole g the  ventricles.  Immediately 

Bound 

wh  ch  corresponds  with  the  first  stage 

St  Nex“t'f  ® ^ 

is  heard  and 
then  the  first  sound  is  repeated]  and 


the  same  goes  on  with  never-failing 
regularity,  so  long  as  the  organ  is  in 
a healthy  state.  These  sounds  are 
supposed  to  be  caused  as  follows : — 
The  first  is  in  part  due  to  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  against  tho 
walls  of  the  chest,  and  in  part  to  the 
muscular  contraction  of  the  walls 
of  the  ventricles  upon  the  con- 
tained blood,  as  well  as  to  the 
rush  of  blood  through  the  openings 
of  the  arteries.  The  cause  of  the 
second  sound  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
sudden  filling  out  of  tho  semi-lunar 
valves  with  blood,  at  the  moment 
when  the  ventricles  have  ceased  to 
contract,  and  when  the  blood,  having 
a tendency  to  return  into  the  heart, 
18  prevented  by  them  from  doing  so, 
producing  a “ clicking”  sound  which 
is  readily  distinguished.  The  quantity 
qf  blood  propelled  at  each  systole  is 
supposed  to  be  about  two  ounces  or 
somewhat  less,  and  as  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  in  an  adult  male  is 
calculated  at  about  28  lbs.,  if  we 
allow  75  pulsations  per  minute,  150 
ounces  would  pass  through  the  heart 
in  that  interval  of  time,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  mass  of  blood 
would  go  through  the  circulation  in 
three  minutes.  By  experiment,  how- 
ever, it  is  found  that  the  time  re- 
quired is  even  less  than  this,  for  if  a 
coloured  solution  is  injected  into  tiie 
yems  near  tlie  heart,  it  is  found  in 
the  arteries  in  twenty  seconds,  during 
which  interval  it  must  have  passed 
through  tho  lungs,  and  after  being 
returned  to  the  heart,  have  gont 
through  the  large  arteries  to  reach 
Its  position.  The  force  of  the  heart 
in  propelling  its  blood  is  verv 
ooMiderable,  and  in  the  horse  it  is 
sulficient  to  raise  a column  of  blood 
to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  while  in 
man  it  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
r^ing  one  to  the  height  of  seven 
feet  and  a third.  Tho  number  of 
contraettons  per  minute  is  liable 
to  great  variations  without  any 
disturbance  of  health,  depending 
upon  age,  sex,  muscular  exertion, 
mental  actions,  the  state  of  diges- 
tion, and  the  period  of  tho  day. 
With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  mow- 
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menta  (ff  the  heart,  they  are  attri- 
buted to  a constant  supply  of 
nervous  influence,  generated  by 
the  brain  and  other  nervous  ganglia, 
and  transmitted  through  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  which  supplies  a 
great  number  of  branches  to  the 
heart.  And  from  this  circumstance 
it  happens  that  sudden  injuries  to 
any  one  of  the  great  ganglia  deprive 
the  heart  of  its  nervous  stimulus, 
and  it  ceases  to  beat ; so  that  a blow 
on  the  head,  or  on  the  stomach,  will 
equally  deprive  the  heart  of  its 
active  power,  and  immediate  death 
is  the  result,  the  former  producing 
its  fatal  influence  by  the  iiyury  done 
to  the  brain,  the  latter  by  its  effect 
upon  the  great  semi-lunar  ganglion 
and  its  branches,  supplied  to  the 
heart. 

HEART,  Symptoms  of  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the,  144,  145  ; of  rheumatic 
inflammation  of  the,  89. 

HEART,  Treatment  of  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the,  476  ; of  acute  rheu- 
matism attacking  the,  417. 

HEART-BURN. — A disagreeable 
burning  sensation  experienced  in  the 
throat  by  some  people,  when  any 
kind  of  food  has  disagreed  with  the 
stomach,  and  produced  an  unusual 
formation  of  acid.  It  is  a symptom 
of  ordinary  dyspepsia,  or  of  preg- 
nancy, in  which  it  very  often  occurs. 
Any  alkali  gives  relief,  by  neutra- 
lizing the  acid  in  the  stomach ; but 
this  does  not  always  entirely  remove 
the  sensation.  Five  or  six  grains  of 
magnesia,  with  a grain  or  two  of 
ginger,  ■will  generally  affbrd  the 
greatest  amount  of  relief,  or  in  some 
people  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  will 
answer  better,  while  others,  again,  fly 
to  lime-water  as  their  best  friend.  In 
mere  dyspepsia,  the  attention  to  the 
stomach,  and  the  adoption  of  means 
•ivhich  wUl  give  it  tone,  are  far  better 
than  any  temporary  palliative  such 
as  those  mentioned  above;  but  in 
cases  of  pregnancy,  they  may  be  re- 
sorted to  without  compunction,  as 
heart-burn  always  disappears  after 
delivery,  and  there  is,  consequently, 
no  danger  of  continuing  these  reme- 
dies too  long. 


HEAT. — See  Caloric. 

HECTIC  FEVER,  Symptoms  of,  80  ; 
treatment  of,  359.  - 

HELLEBORE,  White,  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by,  176  (par.  696);  treat.- 
ment  of,  511. 

HEMATEMESIS  (vomiting  of  blood). 
Symptoms  of,  146;  treatmentof,  478. 

HEMIPLEGIA  (o  form  qf  paralysis). 
Symptoms  of,  125 ; treatment  of, 
462,  463. 

HEMLOCK  (conium  maculaium),  me- 
dical properties  of,  231;  symptoms 
of  poisoning  by,  177;  treatment  of 
poisoning  by,  611. 

HEMLOCK  POULTICE,  242,  264. 

HEMOPT  YSIS  (expectoration  of  blood), 
symptoms  of,  146 ; treatment  of,  479. 

HEMORRHAGE,  General  remarks  on, 
145 ; symptoms  of  various  kinds  of, 
from  disease,  ib. — as  active  and  pas- 
sive hemorrhage,  ib. ; congestion,  ib. , 
ulceration,  ib. ; hematemesis,  146  ; 
hemoptysis,  ib. ; bleeding  from  the 
small  intestines,  ib. ; bleeding  from 
the  large  intestines,  ib. ; hemorrhage 
from  the  kidneys,  ib. ; menorrhagia, 
ib.-,  vicarious  hemorrhage,  i6 

HEMORRHAGE,  Treatment  of,  from 
the  bowels  in  fever,  358  ; from 
woimded  vessels,  477  ; from  disease, 
478  et  seq. — as  active  hemorrhage, 
478  ; passive  hemorrhage,  ib. ; from 
ulceration  of  the  coats  of  a vessel, 
ib. ; vomiting  of  blood,  ib. ; hemop- 
tysis, 479  ; bleeding  from  the  intes- 
tines, ib. ; from  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  449  ; menorrhagia,  494  ; 
flooding,  499. 

HEMORRHAGIC  DIATHESIS,  Na- 
ture of,  145  ; management  of,  477. 

HEMORRHOIDS  (piles).  Symptoms 
of,  143  ; treatment  of,  474,  476. 

HEMP. — See  Indian  Hemp. 

HENBANE  (hyoscyamus  niger).  Ex 
tract  of,  233;  liucturo  of,  245; 
treatment  of  poisoning  by,  611. 

HEPATIC.  — Relating  to  the  livci 
(hepar). 

HEPATITIS  (iixflammation  of  thclira-), 
Sjnnptoms  of  acute,  99;  chronic,  100; 
treatment  of  acute,  442 ; chronic, 
443. 

HEREDITARY  DISEASES  AND 
PECULIARITIES  are  those  which 
arc  inherited  from  the  ancestors  of 
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I the  individual  suffering  from  them. 
Thus,  a peculiar  formation  of  the 
body  or  the  mind  is  often  trans- 
mitted through  several  generations, 
either  occurring  in  all,  or  sometimes 
alternately,  or  in  others  with  stUl 
greater  intervals.  The  diseases  which 
are  chiefly  handed  down  in  this  way 
are  scrofula  (including  pulmdiRry 
consumption  and  mesenteric  disease), 
gout,  insanity,  asthma,  cataract, 
calculous  complaints,  and  hemor- 
rhoids, with  which  last  may  certainly 
be  included  constipation  as  their 
almost  invariable  accompaniment 
and  cause.  If  both  parents  have  a 
tendency  to  any  one  of  the  above 
diseases,  the  chances  are  greatly  in- 
creased that  the  oflspring  will  inherit 
it;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
have  each  a different  diathesis,  some 
of  the  family  may  expect  to  inherit 
one,  and  some  the  other,  or  they 
may  possibly  escape  them  both. 
It  is  partly  from  the  prevalence  of 
particular  diseases  in  families,  that 
intermarriages  are  so  likely  to  be 
followed  by  an  increase  in  their 
development  in  the  next  generation, 
aided  also  by  the  well-known  en- 
fceblement  of  body  and  mind  which 
is  the  common  result  of  that  per- 
nicious practice. 

hernia  Nature  of,  42fi  ; 

treatment  of,  427. 

HERPES  (teiier),  Symptoms  of,  62  ; 
treatment  of,  in  children,  311 ; in 
adults,  384. 

HERRINGS.— See  EisA 

HICCUP,  Nature  of,  91;  treatment 
of,  in  children,  316  ; in  adults,  418 

hip-baths,  254,  255. 

HIP-JOINT. — The  joint  between  the 
thigli-bone  and  the  pelvis.  It  is  a 
deep  ball-and-socket-joint  (sec  Joints), 
the  cup  of  which  is  formed  in  the 
pelvis  at  the  junction  of  its  three 
bones,  while  the  ball  is  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  thigh-bone,  and 
on  the  neck  which  forms  an  angle 
with  it  (see  Skeleton).  By  this  for- 
mation it  is  capable  of  very  extensive 
motions  without  much  danger  of 
dislocation,  though  this  accident  docs 
occasionally  happen.  The  two  bones 
are  held  together  by  strong  ligaments 


and  muscles  on  the  exterior,  as  well 
as  by  a short  and  strong  fibrous 
band  in  the  interior  of  the  joint 
itself  (Ugamentum  teres),  which  is 
attached  to  the  middle  of  the  cup 
as  well  as  to  the  end  of  the  baU. 
The  muscles,  however,  are  the  great 
protectors  of  the  hip-joint,  and  when 
they  are  removed  it  is  found  that  a 
very  little  force,  comparatively,  will 
twist  the  bone  out  of  its  socket. 
HIP- JOINT,  Symptoms  of  scrofulous 
disease  of  the,  1.38  ; treatment  of, 
320. 

HIP-JOINT,  Chronic  rheumatism  of 
the,  90. 

HIP- JOINT,  Symptoms  of  dislocation 
of  the,  424 ; treatment  of  the  various 
kinds,  424,  425. 

HOHCEOPATHY,  192  etseq.;  claims 
of,  192  ; evidence  for  and  against, 
193  ; conclusions  on,  199  etseq. 
HOOPING-COUGH,  General  symp- 
toms of,  49  ; of  congestive,  ib. ; in- 
flammatory, 50;  treatment  of,  in 
children,  304  ; in  the  adult,  876. 
HOP  (humulus  lupulus). — The  well- 
knonm  plant  used  in  brewing  (see 
Malt  Liquors). 

HOP,  Extract  of,  used  in  medicine, 
233. 

HOP-PTLLOIY. — When  there  is  great 
watchfulness,  a pillow  filled  with 
hops  as  new  as  possible,  and  well 
pulled  to  pieces,  so  as  to  render  it 
tolerably  soft,  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce an  anodyne  effect  without  any 
attendant  bad  symptoms. 
HOREHOUND  (marrubium  vulgare). 
— An  indigenous  plant  growing  by 
the  road-side.  It  is  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  everywhere  covered  with 
a hoary  white  woolliness ; flowers, 
small,  white,  and  in  crowded  whorls. 
The  plant  has  a peculiar  aromatic 
odour,  and  a bitter  balsamic  taste. 
Its  medicinal  properties  depend  on 
a volatile  oil  and  extractive  matter, 
which  are  dissolved  by  boiling  water 
and  alcohol.  It  is  a common  do- 
mestic remedy  in  chronic  coughs, 
and  is  either  used  in  the  shape  o( 
horchound'tea,  which  is  prepared  by 
inihsing  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  herb 
in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for  an 
hour,  and  then  sweetening  it  with 
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Bugar  (r  sixth  or  a quarter  of  it  is 
given  two  or  three  times  n day,  or 
at  night  only  with  the  addition  of 
a few  drops  of  laudanum  or  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  paregoric) ; or  it  is 
candied  by  evaporating  the  water 
from  the  syrup  made  in  the  same 
way  as  above  described,  and  leaving 
the  herb  in  the  usual  shape  of  can- 
died preparations,  when  it  is  called 
candied  horehound,  and  of  it  a 
quarter  to  half  an  ounce  is  slowly 
eaten  at  night,  or  when  the  cough 
is  troublesome. 

HOREHOUND  TEA.— See  the  above 
article. 

HOREHOUND,  Candied.— See  also 
the  above  article. 

HORSE-RADISH,  284 ; infusion  of, 
235  ; compound  spirit  of,  244. 

HOUSE,  Situation  of. — Both  in  pre- 
serving health  and  in  treating  dis- 
ease, the  situation  of  the  house  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  indepen- 
dently of  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
placed,  which  is  referred  to  nnder 
the  head  of  Climate  and  Change  of 
Air.  Wherever,  therefore,  there  is 
a choice,  whether  in  the  search  of  a 
dwelling  for  the  sick  or  for  those  in 
good  health,  attention  should  be 
paid  to  certain  circumstances,  which 
will  be  presently  mentioned.  In 
towns  there  is  not  often  much  choice, 
because  few  people  prefer  to  live 
within  their  actual  precincts,  and  if 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so,  they 
are  generally  confined  to  some 
limited  area  in  making  their  selec- 
tion. In  them  drainage  is  the  chief 
consideration,  united  with  as  airy  a 
spot  as  can  be  found ; but  in  the 
country,  or  in  suburban  situations, 
four  things  must  especially  be  sought 
for — namely,  (a)  good  air,  (6)  good 
drainage,  (c)  a good  soil,  and  (A) 
good  water ; while,  in  every  case,  tlie 
aspect  (c)  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. Each  of  these  points,  there- 
fore, shall  bo  separately  considered. 

■ (a)  The  salubrity  of  the  air  is  in 
a great  measure  dependent  upon  the 
soil,  the  amount  of  Collage,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  district,  all  of  which 
should  be  investigated.  Our  an- 
cestors were  very  fond  of  selecting 


for  their  houses  low,  sequestered, 
and  richly-wooded  dells,  which, 
being  warm  and  sheltered  from  the 
winds,  were  suited  to  their  style  of 
building,  and  to  the  habits  of  those 
days.  In  the  first  place,  much  more 
time  was  then  spent  in  walking  and 
riding  on  horseback  than  at  present, 
coaches  and  carriages  being  rare 
conveniences;  in  the  second  place, 
windows  and  doors  were  much  less 
closely  fitted  than  is  now  the  case ; 
and  in  the  third  place,  the  general 
growth  of  timber  was  not  then 
what  it  now  is,  or  rather  was, 
in  many  counties.  In  most  dis- 
tricts, the  timber  was  collected  in 
lai-ge  woods,  and  the  hedge-rows 
were  not  so  filled  with  elms  and 
ash-trees  ns  may  now  bo  seen  in 
some  of  our  richest  counties.  The 
consequence  of  this  last  innovation 
(which  fashion  is  now  expioding 
wherever  high  farming  is  practised), 
is  that  the  air  is  poisoned  by  collec- 
tions of  decaying  leaves  in  the 
ditches,  and  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  affected  to  a degree  which 
certainly  does  not  produce  ague,  but 
dyspepsia  and  continual  headache, 
with  prostration  of  the  mental  and 
bodily  strength.  AVherever,  there- 
fore, it  is  possible  to  meet  with  a 
high  and  dry  situation,  or  a gravelly 
subsoil,  yet  ndth  sufficient  depth  of 
mould  to  form  a serviceable  garden, 
the  choice  should  be  greatly  biassed 
in  its  favour.  Trees  and  dells  are  very 
ornamental,  no  doubt,  and  I confess 
that  in  selecting  a site  I should 
be  strongly  tempted  by  a pretty  spot; 
but  I am  quite  sure  that  in  wooded 
di.dricts  the  addition  of  home  foliage 
is  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  and  to 
make  that  which  might  otherwise  be 
bearable,  a eonstant  source  of  disease. 
On  the  ■\Yilt.'<hire.  Berkshire,  or  Sus- 
sex downs,  or  on  the  wolds  of  York- 
shire, a sheltered  spot  is  unobjection- 
able, and  a few  trees  about  the  house 
are  not  only  ornamental  but  uscftil. 
There  the  air  is  almost  too  bracing, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  harm 
in  inhaling  emanations  from  half  a 
hundred  trees.  But  in  counties  like 
Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  'VVorces- 
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tershire,  Herefordshire,  and  great 
part  of  Shropshire,  together  vrith 
the  wooded  parts  of  Hampshire,  the 
air  is  everywhere  supersaturated 
\rith  moisture  and  with  vegetable 
emanations,  and  if  allowed  to  stag- 
nate about  a house,  it  rapidly  becomes 
more  and  more  deleterious,  and  pro- 
duces all  sorts  of  maladies.  This 
consideration  must  always  be  taken 
into  accoimt,  as  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  the  man  accus- 
tomed to  woodlands  to  select  a high 
situation  when  he  ought  to  avoid  it ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  previous 
dweller  on  an  exposed  situation  seeks 
a retired  and  sheltered  spot  in  the 
heart  of  a wooded  district  when  he 
ought  to  look  for  the  most  open  one 
at  his  disposal.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  the  effect  of  sea-air.  To  those 
who  have  lived  in  lichly-wooded 
districts,  it  is  a complete  panacea  for 
all  their  ills,  not  only  because  it  is 
bracing  from  its  saline  particles, 
which  are  chiefly  useful  to  the  citi- 
zen, but  because  its  air  is  free  from 
the  emanations  of  vigetation.  But 
to  the  dweller  on  exposed  situations, 
sea  air  is  often  even  prejudicial,  and 
instead  of  affording  the  relief  to  the 
ailments  to  which  he  is  obnoxious, 
it  aggravates  them  ten-fold,  unless 
he  can  find  a warm  and  protected 
spot  like  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  some  of  the  secluded 
nooks  on  the  Devonshire  coast.  It 
is  astonishing  what  effect  a amnii 
difference  in  the  elevation  has  upon 
the  salubrity  of  a particular  spot.  I 
have  known  a rise  of  sixteen  feet, 
and  within  three  hundred  yards, 
produce  an  entire  change  from  a 
relaxing  to  a bracing  air.  This  was 
partly  caused  by  the  lower  spot  being 
the  bottom  of  a basin,  and  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  foliage,  while 
the  higher  was  comparatively  free 
from  trees,  and  had  a tolerable  fall 
for  its  surface  water  and  for  its 
drainage. 


® of  drainage  is  par- 

tially  entered  upon  under  the  head 

carrying  out; 
but  romething  more  than  this  is  to  bo 
considered  la  selecting  a residence  in 


the  country.  Whenever  there  is  a 
fall  of  ten  feet  to  a running  stream, 
the  drainage  in  country  houses  may 
always  be  efficiently  carried  out,  as 
far  as  the  individual  house  is  con- 
cerned ; but  this  is  not  the  only  con- 
sideration, for  the  surrounding  fields 
should  also  be  well  drained,  or  they 
■will  be  constantly  enveloped  in  fogs 
and  become  fertile  sources  of  evil. 
The  house-drainage,  therefore,  I re- 
peat, may  be  easily  provided  for  if 
the  fall  is  what  1 have  stated ; but 
the  fields  cannot  so  rcacUly  be  made 
healthy,  unless  they  are  also  under 
the  control  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
on  which  the  house  is  to  be  built. 
The  side  of  a hilt  is  not  always  a 
healthy  spot,  unless  the  herbage  is 
scanty,  and  it  is  free  from  woods,  or 
unless  the  surface-water  is  inter- 
rupted by  a brook  or  drain  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the 
proposed  site,  and  carried  off  in  a 
different  direction.  No  spot,  inmost 
awes,  is  so  suited  for  a house  as  a 
Slight  rise,  or  knoll,  which  looks 
do'ivn  on  all  the  surrounding  land  ; 
for  here  there  is  no  chance  of  any 
annoyance  from  watercourses  be- 
longing to  other  parties,  or  of 
malaria  arising  from  stagnant  water. 
Quickly  running  streams,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  subject  to  extensive 
floods,  are  never  in  any  way  in- 
jurious, and  may  be  made  the  means 
of  carrying  off  all  the  unhealthy 
accumulations  of  a country  resi- 
dence ; but  dammed  up  waters  of  all 
kinds,  unless  there  is  a good  stream 
through  them,  and  especially  stag- 
nant ponds,  should  be  carefully 
avoided  near  a house,  however 
ornamental  they  may  be.  Flooded 
meadows,  also,  are  by  no  means 
desirable,  and  especially  such  as 
remain  wet  for  a long  time  after 
being  submerged.  It  may  bo 
gathered  from  "what  I have  re- 
marked, that  I have  a horror  of 
water;  and  so  I have,  in  the  wTong 
place.  Water,  like  fire,  is  a good 
friend,  but  a fatal  enemy ; and  it 
should  be  as  carefully  sought  for  in 
the  one  capacity  as  it  should  be 
eschewed  in  the  other. 
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(c)  With  regard  to  soil,  gravel  or 
sand  In  certain  situations  is  highly 
desirable — that  is, when  well  drained; 
and  with  these  may  be  coupled 
sand-stone  or  lime-stone  sub-soils, 
chalk,  and  also  the  primary  rocks. 
These  all  give  good  air  and  some  of 
them  good  water.  Gravel  also  is 
desirable  as  a subsoil  on  all  but  very 
low  situations,  and  even  there  if  it 
is  well  drained ; but  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  a gravel-bed,  which  is 
locked  in  by  a surrounding  basin  of 
clay,  without  any  outlet  for  its  rain- 
fall. Such  a spot  is  a sponge,  con- 
stantly accumulating  the  elements 
of  disease,  which  are  prejudicial  both 
to  man  and  some  of  the  domestic 
animals,  for  it.is  notorious  that  such 
a kind  of  land  is  peculiarly  fatal  to 
sheep.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  mere 
existence  of  a gravel-bed  which 
makes  a spot  suited  to  the  habita- 
tion of  man;  but  it  must  also  be 
well  drained,  both  superlicially  and 
in  its  subsoil,  in  order  to  be  lit  for 
his  residence.  On  the  other  hand, 
reclaimed  lands,  in  which  there  is  no 
soil  but  the  peaty  remains  of  decayed 
vegetation,  are  peculiarly  unfit  for 
the  human  residence.  It  is  true 
that  every  year  they  become  more  and 
more  sound,  and  their  inhabitants 
more  and  more  healthy ; and  the 
sturdy  men  of  Lancashire  and  Lin- 
colnshire may  be  pointed  out  as 
specimens  of  its  growth.  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  there  are 
two  districts  in  those  counties,  one 
of  which  is  high,  dry,  and  bracing, 
while  the  other  is  composed  of  the 
soil  I have  been  alluding  to.  In  the 
high  lands  health  beams  in  every 
eye,  and  the  step  is  elastic  and  firm, 
if  not  always  graceful.  But  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  low  districts, 
the  cheek  is  pallid,  the  eye  sunken 
and  dull,  and  the  step  inelastic, 
while  the  real  height  is  apparently 
reduced  by  a stoop,  which  amounts 
in  many  cases  to  a crouch.  In  some 
of  these  marshes,  as  in  Essex,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire, gin  is  a necessary  of  life, 
and  is  swallowed  in  incredible  quan- 
tities without  those  ill  effects  which 


follow  its  use  in  more  healthy  dis- 
tricts. Clay,  if  properly  drained, 
forms  the  healthiest  of  all  soils, 
since  it  refuses  to  absorb  decom- 
posing animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  to  convert 
them  to  a wholesome  food  for  plants, 
which  it  has  the  property  of  doing 
to  a marvellous  extent.  Indeed, 
when  mixed  with  all  soils,  but  with 
clay  soils  in  particular,  the  smell 
of  the  most  offensive  manures  is 
quickly  gone,  from  their  absorbing 
the  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  converting  them  into 
healthy  products.  But  soil  must 
also  be  regarded  in  reference  to 
the  foundation,  which  is  an  essen- 
tial point,  not  only  as  regards 
comfort,  but  in  reference  to  health  ; 
for  if  this  is  not  made  sound  and 
good,  the  house  soon  becomes  un- 
sound, and  the  changes  of  weather 
are  not  excluded.  Gravel,  rock,  and 
chalk  are  excellent  for  this  purpose, 
especially  if  the  whole  site  to  be 
occupied  by  the  house  is  composed 
of  the  same ; but  alternating  beds 
of  gravel  and  sand,  or  of  gravel  and 
clay,  or  clay  itself,  are  not  so  good — 
the  last,  however,  being  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  The  great  objection 
to  clay  in  all  its  varieties  is,  that  it 
swells  and  contracts  so  much  with 
altcruations  of  wet  and  dry  weathei. 
If  the  whole  house  is  on  one  uniform 
bed  which  extends  many  yards  in 
every  direction,  the  only  result  of 
this  change  will  be,  that  it  will  be 
bodily  raised  or  depressed  to  a cer- 
tain extent ; but  this  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence,  as  the  varia- 
tion of  an  inch  or  two  in  the  dis- 
tance from  the  earth’s  centre  can 
make  no  difference.  But  if  the  bed 
of  clay  varies  in  thickness,  or  if  it 
forms  the  sloping  side  of  a bank, 
or  if  it  does  not  extend  far  in  every 
direction,  it  is  liable  to  swell  un- 
equally, and  thus  separate  walls  into 
sections,  and  to  make  doors  refuse 
to  shut  or  open.  The  best  test  of 
this  fact  is  a pair  of  gate-posts  set 
on  the  side  of  a hill,  with  a gate 
fitting  them  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
length.  In  dry  weather  this  gate 
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will  perhaps  have  a lap  of  an  inch 
between  its  latch  and  the  gate-post, 
wliile  after  long-continued  rain  it 
will  refuse  to  shut  from  being  too 
tvide.  This  I have  often  seen ; and 
I know  no  remedy  for  it,  except  to 
connect  the  two  gate-posts  together 
by  masonry  or  timber  under-ground. 
It  is  the  same  in  house-walls  which 
are  seen  to  be  tumbling  about  in  the 
most  grotesque  manner,  in  aggra- 
vated cases — that  is  to  say,  where 
the  walls  are  built  on  the  surface  of 
an  irregular  bed,  without  the  proper 
precautions  to  wliich  I shall  here- 
after advert.  In  the  three  first  soils 
to  which  I have  drawn  attention,  no 
more  soil  need  be  excavated  than  is 
sufficient  for  the  erection  of  the 
house,  as  for  cellars  or  kitchens,  if 
under-ground ; but  in  clay,  in  all 
cases,  the  foundations  should  be 
carried  below  the  reach  of  ordinary 
changes  from  moisture,  and  this  wUl 
entail  a considerable  extra  expendi- 
ture. Kecently  made  ground  is 
always  suspicious,  as  it  is  generally 
the  seat  of  a reclaimed  marsh, 
and,  as  such,  takes  many  years  to  be 
made  fit  for  human  habitations. 
All  filled-up  ponds  are  still  worse, 
where  their  vegetable  matter  has 
been  buried  beneath  the  surface ; 
but,  of  course,  if  they  have  been 
properly  cleaned  out  before  filling, 
there  can  be  no  objection  made  to 
them  on  that  score.  When  a garden 
either  for  flowers  or  vegetables  is 
desired,  the  nature  of  tlie  soil  wUl 
form  an  object  of  inquiry,  for  in 
some  cases  tlie  clay  is  so  stilf  .and 
poor  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  cither 
purpose;  and  when  the  occupation 
of  gardening  is  essential  to  hc.alth, 
(he  obtaining  a soil  fit  for  a garden 
is  of  tlie  greatest  consequence,  as 
few  people  take  an  interest  in  a 
pursuit  which  is  obliged  to  be  carried 
on  under  difficulties. 

^ (fi)  Water  comes  very  high  in  the 
list  of  requisites  in  all  suburban,  as, 
in  fact,  in  every  other  kind  of  resi- 
dence. A good  well  of  spring  water 
can  seldom  be  reckoned  on ; but  it 
should  be  obtained  if  possible.  In 
most  of  the  suburban  districts  of 


London,  spring  water  is  almost  un- 
known ; and  if  a weU  were  sunk  for 
every  house  it  would  be  impossible 
to  procure  it.  The  expense  is  great, 
in  most  cases,  which  would  deter 
the  greater  number  of  builders,  espe- 
cially now  when  most  of  the  com- 
panies supply  a perfectly  pure  and 
wholesome  water,  and  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  im- 
provement in  this  respect  is  marvel- 
lous within  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  appears 
to  be  proportionally  raised  in  the 
scale,  judging  as  far  as  one  can  do 
from  so  short  an  experience.  This 
subject,  however,  is  more  fully  en- 
tered upon  under  the  article  Water. 

(e)  In  deciding  on  the  aspect,  we 
have  two  things  to  consider,  the 
prevailing  objectionable  wind  and 
the  sun.  In  this  climate,  the  wind 
which  we  most  of  us  wish  to  avoid 
is  that  from  the  east  or  north,  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  the  other 
being  the  worst,  according  to  the 
protection  afibrded  by  the  nearest 
hills.  Whichever  of  these,  there- 
fore, is  the  w’orst,  neither  the  back 
nor  the  front  should  be  turned  that 
way,  but  one  of  the  sides,  in  which 
there  need  be  few  openings.  Again, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  health, 
especially  to  that  of  young  children, 
that  they  should  have  plenty  of  sun, 
and  especially  morning  sun,  and 
therefore  a north  aspect  is  not  good 
or  cheerful,  inasmuch  as  little  sun 
can  be  obtained  on  that  side. 
Neither  is  a full  soutlx  or  south-west 
aspect  very  much  to  be  sought  after, 
because  here  we  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  are  scorched  by  his 
rays ; but  a south-eastern  view  of 
this  luminary  is  the  one  which  com- 
mands all  the  advantages,  without 
any  drawbacks,  and  is  that  which 
most  people  would  choose  if  they 
could.  In  this  aspect  we  have  the 
sun  upon  the  breakfast-table,  which 
is  the  time  when  children  benefit 
most  by  his  rays,  and  are  rendered 
by  them  happy  and  cheerful  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  The  nursery  there- 
fore should,  if  possible,  be  turned 
to  this  point ; and  when  the  heat  of 
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summer  comes,  there  is  all  the  cheer- 
fulness and  health  which  it  affords 
In  the  morning,  tvithout  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  afternoon.  In  towns 
this  is  of  still  greater  importance 
than  in  the  country,  and  I have 
often  proved  the  fact  by  comparing  a 
number  of  young  families  on  tlie  two 
sides  of  a street  running  east  and 
west.  Those  which  have  liad  the 
full  sun  upon  tlveir  rooms  have  looked 
full  of  life  and  health,  while  those 
I with  the  north  aspect  have  appeared 
I pale  and  dejected.  Sun  and  air  are 
more  particularly  needful  to  all  young 
I animals,  though  good  for  all  ages  j 
I and  the  effect  of  withholding  their 
benefits  is  really  the  same  as  that  of 
placing  a plant  in  a dark  cellar, 
which  soon  becomes  bleached  and 
refuses  to  grow.  The  aspects,  there- 
fore, which  I should  choose  would 
be — 1st,  the  south-east;  2nd,  the 
south ; 3rd,  the  south-west ; 4th, 
the  west;  and,  5th,  the  east — care- 
fully avoiding  any  one  with  a nor- 
therly point  in  it. 

HOUSESIAID’S-KNEB.— See  Bursce, 
Inflamed. 

HUMEKUS. — ^The  bone  of  the  upper 
arm.  See  Skeleton. 

nUMERUS,  Treatment  of  fractures 
of,  434,  435. 

HUNGER,  Physiology  of,  155. 

HYDATIDS,  Description  of,  169  ; 
treatment  for  removal  of,  332,  486. 

HYDRARGYRUM,  {Mercury,  or 
quiclcsilver). — See  Mercury. 

HYDROCELE. — Dropsy  of  the  serous 
membrane  in  which  the  testicle  is 
partially  enveloped.  It  comes  on 
very  slowly,  generally  taking  many 
months  to  fill  the  sac,  and  showing 
itself  first  at  tho  bottom  of  the 
scrotum.  It  may  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  rupture  by  its  great 
transparency  if  a candle  is  held 
behind  it  in  a dark  room,  when  it 
looks  very  like  an  egg  covered  with 
the  branches  of  vessels,  whereas  a 
rupture  is  seldom  nearly  so  trans- 
parent. The  latter  also  may  be 
known  from  hydrocele  by  the  im- 
pulse given  to  it  on  coughing.  See 
Itriptiire,  426.  Hydrocdle  is  not 
attended  with  danger  of  any  kind. 


and  is  seldom  painful  except  from 
it?  weight;  but  when  the  swelling 
reaches  a great  size,  as  it  often  docs, 
it  leads  to  great  inconvenience,  and 
the  patient  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
it  by  any  means  in  his  power.  To 
effect  this,  an  operation  called 
“tapping”  is  performed,  by  which 
the  fluid  is  drawn  off,  and  after- 
wards inflammation  is  often  pur- 
posely established  in  the  interior  of 
the  sac,  in  the  hope  of  causing  its 
two  surfaces  to  adhere,  and  thus 
prevent  a return  of  the  fluid.  It  is, 
however,  rather  a dangerous  ope- 
ration, on  account  of  the  extent  of 
the  inflammation  which  sometimes 
occurs ; and  it  should  on  no  account 
be  performed  by  any  one  but  the 
experienced  surgeon. 

HYDROCEPHALUS  (IFater  in  the 
Brain),  S3Tnptoms  of  .acute,  121  ; 
chronic,  122;  causes  of,  123. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  Treatment  of 
acute,  320;  treatment  of  ehronic,  321. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID  {Muriatic 
acid),  223  ; diluted,  ti. ; symptoms 
of  poisoning  by,  171 ; treatment  of, 
607. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID,  Diluted, 
{Prtiesic  acid),  medical  properties 
and  use,  223  ; symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by,  175  ; treatment  of  poison- 
ing by,  610. 

HYDROGEN. — One  of  the  gases  still 
considered  simple,  because  hitherto 
chemists  have  not  been  able  to  de-  i 
compose  it.  It  is  readily  obtained  1 
from  water  by  decomposing  it,  | 
taking  advantage  of  the  strong  ; 
affinity  which  heated  iron  has  for  i 
the  oxygen,  which,  with  hydrogen,  j 
forms  that  fluid.  The  water  has  j 
only  to  be  passed  through  an  iron 
tube  heated  to  redness,  and  then  the  i 
internal  surface  of  the  tube  becomes 
oxidised,  and  pure  hydrogen  gas 
escapes  from  the  other  end.  This 
gas  is  the  lightest  substance  known, 

100  cubic  inches  only  weighing, 
under  the  ordinary  temperature 
and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
2T4  grains.  Besides  water,  it  enters 
largely  into  tho  composition  of  the 
various  parts  of  tlie  animal  machine. 

It  also  unites  wiiii  carbon  to  form 
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carbnrctted  hydrogen  gas ; with 
Bulpluir,  to  produce  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  and  with  pliosphorus,  it 
combines  in  the  shape  of  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen. 

nYDROPATHIC  COMPRESSESand 
BATHS. — See  Bydropathy,  202,207. 

HYDROPATHY,  Nature  of,  201  ; 
modes  of  action  of,  ib. ; necessity  for 
dieting  and  exercise  in  combination 
with,  202  ; processes  used  in,  202, 
207  ; advantages  and  disadvantages 
of,  207 ; precautions  necessary  to 
be  taken  during  its  employment,  208. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  Symptoms  of,  in 
man,  129 ; in  tlie  dog,  130 ; treat- 
ment of,  4CC. 

HTDROTHORAX  ( Water  in  tU  amt), 
SO.  See  also  Dropsy. 

HYGEINE,  Medical. — The  science 
which  treats  of  the  preservation  of 
health  by  other  means  than  the 
employment  of  medicines.  See 
Part  I.,  chaps.  2 and  3 ; also  the 
articles  Drainage,  Air,  Watei',  Ven- 
tilation, Climate,  Food,  Management 
of  the  Sick-room,  <tc. 

HYOSCYAHUS  {Henbane),  Extract 
of,  233 ; tincture  of,  246  ; treatment 
of  poisoning  by,  611. 

HYPERTROPHY.  — Excessive 
growth  of  a part  without  alteration 
of  structure.  Thus  the  heart  may 
become  hypertrophied,  145 ; or  the 
breasts,  or  the  tonsils,  453. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS,  (a  'form  of 
dyspepsia);  symptoms  of,  152  {par. 
4tC);  treatment  of,  482  {pai\  143C). 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  REGION.— See 
Abdomen. 

HYPOGASTRIC  REGION.— See  Ab- 
domen. 

HYSTERIA,  Nature  of,  148  ; symp- 
toms of,  ib. ; treatment  of,  481,  482. 

HY.STERICAE  DIATHESIS,  Nature 
of,  148 ; symptoms  of,  ib.  \ treatment 
of,  481. 

HYSTERICAL  PAROXYSM,  or  Bys- 
terics,  symptoms  of,  149  ; diagnosis 
from  epilepsy,  150;  treatment  of,  481. 
HYSTERICAL  SIMULATIONS,  De- 
tection of,  150 ; treatment  of,  482. 

in'STEUICAL  PUERPERAL  CON- 
VULSIONS, Treatment  of,  606. 

HYSTERICS.  — See  Bysterical  Pa- 
roxysm. 


ICE  is  employed  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery to  reduce  the  temperature  and 
contract  the  vessels  both  of  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  of  the  body. 
When  applied  externally,  it  should 
be  pounded  and  mixed  with  water 
contained  in  a bladder,  by  whicii 
means  the  temperature  will  be  main- 
tained at  32°  F. ; whereas  un thawed 
ice  may  be  much  lower  than  that 
degree,  when  it  would  do  harm 
rather  than  good..  The  remedy  is  a 
very  powerful  one,  and  should 
seldom  be  adopted  Without  the 
supervision  of  a person  of  some 
experience,  as  it  is  eiisy  to  destroy 
life  by  means  of  extreme  cold  to 
the  head  or  stomach  when  the 
. powers  are  at  a low  ebb.  In  acute 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  in 
the  active  stages  of  fever,  ice  to  the 
head  will  be  borne  for  hours  together; 
but  the  moment  that  the  circulation 
becomes  languid,  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary,  lest  congestion  should  be 
produced.  So  also  in  using  ice  inter- 
nally, very  small  portions  should  be 
swallowed  at  onetime,  but  they  should 
be  often  repeated,  so  as  to  keep  the 
temperature  down,  but  not  so  low 
as  to  stop  the  circulation,  and  pro- 
duce harm  rather  than  good.  If  is 
a well-known  fact,  that  the  presenoe 
of  ever  so  small  a piece  of  ice  in 
water,  if  continued  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes,  reduces  its  tempera- 
ture to  32°  ; and  as  that  is  quite  low 
enough  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
ice  is  applied,  it  is  the  most  prudent 
plan  to  use  as  little  ice  in  the  w'ater 
as  wall  remain  in  that  condition,  re- 
newing it  ns  it  is  dissolved,  by  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  from 
time  to  lime. 

ICES,  and  iced  drinks,  should  be  taken 
with  great  caution  by  those  whose 
constitutions  are  at  all  delicate,  as 
they  arc  apt  to  produce  mischief, 
especially  if  taken  when  the  body 
is  fatigued ; but  immediately  after 
violent  exercise,  as  for  instance, 
dancing  in  a warm  room,  they  may 
be  swaliowcd  with  comparative  im- 
punity. 

ICELAND  MOSS,  234 ; decoction  of, 

202. 
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ICHOR. — A peculiar  kind  of  semi- 
purulent  discharge,  somewhat  more 
tiiin  and  watery  than  good  pus,  and 
often  stained  with  blood. 

ICHOROUS. — Partaking  of  the  nature 
of  ichor. 

ICHTHYOSIS  (flsh-sJcin)  is  not  amen- 
able to  any  ordinary  treatment. 

ICHTHYOSIS,  Nature  of,  71. 

ICTERUS. — Jaundice,  which  see. 

IDIOPATHIC  (.self-produced).  — The 
term  is  applied  to  diseases  which  are 
not  the  result  of  others  ijre-existing 
in  the  system,  in  which  latter  case 
the  second  disease  is  said  to  be  sijmp- 
tomatic  or  traumatic. 

IDIOSYNCRACY,  Definition  of,  3. 

ILIAC  PASSION. — A synonym  for 
colic  when  attacking  the  portion  of 
intestine  called  the  ileum. 

IMPERIAL,  250  ; effervescent,  ib. 

IMPETIGO  (crusted  tetter).  Symptoms 
of,  09  ; treatment  of,  388. 

INCONTINENCE  OP  URINE,  107; 
treatment  of,  451. 

INCUBUS. — See  Nightmare  and  Sleep. 

INDIAN  HEMP  (cannabis  Indica),  is 
grown  in  India,  Persia,  and  Africa, 
where,  though  otherwise  resembling 
the  common  hemp,  it  throws  out  a 
secretion  of  resin,  in  which  the 
peculiar  properties  appear  to  reside. 
Both  the  dried  plant  (called  in  India 
Tunjali),  and  the  resin  (called  churrus) 
are  employed  in  medicine.  Gunjah 
is  soid  in  bundies,  which  consist  of 
the  stems,  leaves,  and  fiowers  glued 
together  by  the  resin  which  exudes. 
Tliey  are  of  a dusky  green  colour, 
and  have  an  agreeable  narcotic  odour 
and  a bitter  taste.  Chur7'us  is  a hard 
resin  of  a blackish  grey  colour,  a 
fragrant  and  narcotic  odour,  and  a 
bitterish,  acrid  taste.  The  leaves 
and  capsules  witliout  the  stalks  are 
sold  in  India  under  the  names  of 
“bang,”  “subjee,"  or  “sidhee.” 
Tile  medicinal  properties  of  Indian 
hemp  are  due  to  the  resin,  which 
has  the  power  of  producing  intoxi- 
cation, and  is  used  for  that  purpose 
throughout  India  aud  Africa.  Tlie 
action  is  decidediy  narcotic,  the 
stage  of  stimulation  being  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a sedative  effect ; and  it  is 
strongly  recommended  in  neuralgia 


and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  But  it  appears  to  be  very 
uncertain  in  its  action  in  this  country, 
probably  owing  to  the  adulterations 
or  defects  in  the  preparations  used. 

It  is  employed  in  the  shape  of  a 
purified  extract,  of  which  flip  dose 
is  from  half  a grain  gradually  in- 
creased to  three  or  four  grains, 
though  one  grain  is  usualiy  suflicient 
in  India.  A tincture  is  also  made 
by  digesting  half  an  ounce  of  the 
extract  in  half  a pint  of  proof  spirit, 
the  dose  of  which  is  twenty  to  forty 
minims;  but  the  resin  not  being 
soluble  in  water,  it  is  precipitated  by 
its  addition,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a 
convenient  form  of  giving  the  medi- 
cine. 

INDIGESTION  (Dyspepsia),  Varieties 
and  symptoms  of,  154  et  .seq.  ; 
treatment  of,  483,  484. 

INFANTILE  THERAFEUTICS,2G8, 
271. 

INFANT,  Management  of  tlie  healthy, 
during  the  first  month,  271  et  seq. — 
as  the  sleeping  place,  272 ; clothing, 
ib.-,  wet  aud  dry  nursing,  274; 
washing,  275  ; air  and  exercise,  ib. ; 
crying  of,  276. 

INFANT,  Treatment  of  the  accidents 
and  diseases  incidental  to  new-born, 
2iGetseq. — as  rate  of  mortality,  276; 
stiU-born,  277;  injuries  during  birth,  j 
ib. ; malformations,  ib: ; blue  disease, 
278  ; rupture,  ib. ; tongue-tied,  ib. ; | 
mother’s  marks,  ib. ; nine-day  fits,  I 
ib.  ; erysipelas  aud  erythema,  ib. ; I 
purulent  ophthalmia,  279  ; red-gum,  ! 
ib. ; yellow-gum,  ib. ; skin-bound,  ib ; ] 
abscesses,  ib. ; swelled  breasts,  ib. ; 
derangement  of  the  bowels,  280  ; 
convulsions,  ib. 

INFANT,  Treatment  of,  in  health  and 
disease,  from  the  end  of  the  month 
to  the  end  of  the  second  year,  281 
et  seq. — .as  washing  and  dressing, 
281;  feeding,  ib.-,  weaning.  282; 
articles  of  food  for,  283,  284;  air 
and  exercise,  285 ; sleep  required 
for,  ib. ; diseases  connected  with 
dentition,  285,  287 ; effects  of  care- 
less weaning,  287. 

INFECTION.— See  Contagion. 

INFLAMMATION,  Theory  and  de- 
finition of,  41 ; symptoms  of,  42  • 
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effects  of,  ib. ; seats  of,  43  ; degree 
of  activity  in,  44  ; sympathetic  fever 
accompanying,  ib. ; of  the  mucous 
membranes,  47  «<  seq. ; of  the  skin, 
67  etseq.i  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
74  etseq. ; of  the  serous  membranes, 
netseq.-,  of  fibrous  and  muscular 
tissues,  85  et  seq. ; of  the  bones,  92 
ct seq. ; of  the  glands,  99  etseq. ; of 
the  brain,  115  etseq. ; of  the  spinal 
cord,  127,  128  ; of  the  nerves,  128 
et  seq. 

INFLAMMATION,  General  treatment 
of,  in  the  child,  302  ; in  the  adult, 
3G4,  3C7  ; of  the  effects  of,  367,  309  ; 
of  the  sympathetic  fever  accom- 
panying, 369. 

INFLAMMATIONS,  Treatment  of‘ 
special,  in  the  child,  303  etseq. — as 
catarrh  and  influenza,  303 ; acute 
bronchitis,  ib. ; chronic  bronchitis, 
ib.  ; hooping-cough,  304  ; croup,  ib.-, 
spasmodic  croup,  305  ; gastritis,  ib. ; 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  306  ; dis- 
charges from  the  vagina,  ib. ; in- 
flammations of  the  skin,  307,  314  ; 
pneumonia,  315;  peritonitis,  ib.-, 
colicky  pains,  316 ; hiccup,  ib. ; hy- 
drocephalus, 320,  322. 

INFLAMMATIONS,  Treatment  of 
special,  in  the  adult,  370  etseq. — as 
catarrh  and  influenza,  370 ; laryn- 
gitis, 371,  372  ; bronchitis,  373, 
376;  gastritis,  376  ; diarrhoea,  376, 
377  ; dysentery,  378  ; English  cho- 
lera, «5.;  Asiatic  cholera,  378,  379; 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  380  ; of 
the  urethra,  ib. ; leucorrhoea,  or  whites, 
ib. ; skin  diseases,  381,  892  ; chronic 
ulcers,  392,  394  ; wounds  of  the 
skin,  395,  400  ; burns  and  scalds, 
400,  403  ; oedematous  inflammation, 
404  ; pMegmonous,  405  ; gangrene, 
406  ; pneumonia,  407  ; pleurisy,  409, 
410  ; serous  pericarditis,  ib. ; perito- 
nitis, 411 ; enteritis,  412  ; inflamma- 
tion of  synovial  capsules,  412,  413  ; 
gout,  413;  rheumatism,  416,  416; 
muscular  spasms,  417;  strains, 
sprains,  and  dislocations,  418  et 
seq. ; rupture  and  prolapse,  420  et 
seq. ; inflammation  of  bones,  429  ; 
treatment  of  fractures,  431,  440  ; 
hepatitis,  442,  443  ; inflammation  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder,  445,  452  ; 
of  the  parotid  gland,  452  ; tonsils! 


453  ; thyroid  body,  454 ; testicle,  ib. ; 
absorbents  and  their  glands,  455  ; of 
the  brain,  461 ; of  the  nerves,  465. 

INFLUENZA,  Symptoms  of,  47,  48  ; 
treatment  of,  in  children,  303;  in  the 
adult,  371. 

INFUSION,  Nature  of,  234;  various 
kinds  of,  ib. ; as  infusion  of  buchu, 
ib. ; of  calumba,  235  ; cascarilla,  ib. ; 
chamomile,  ib. ; cloves,  ib. ; gentian 
{compound),  ib. ; horse-radish  (coin- 
pound),  ib. ; linseed  (compound),  ib. ; 
orange  peel  (compound),  ib. ; quassia, 
ib.-,  rhubarb,  ib.-,  roses  (compound), 
ib.-,  senna  (compound),  230;  valerian, 
ib. 

INHALATION. — The  dravring  into 
the  lungs  of  vapoui's  of  various  kinds. 
These  may  be  simple  warm  water, 
which  is  then  inhaled  in  the  form  of 
steam,  or  water  medicated  with 
various  volatile  substances,  such  as 
poppy-heads,  or  hops,  or  other  ano- 
dynes ; or  iodine  or  mercury  rendered 
volatile  by  heat;  or  chloroform  or 
ether  in  vapour,  in  order  to  produce 
a cessation  from  pain  (anaesthesia) 
during  operations,  or  with  a view  to 
relieve  spasms  or  sickness.  The  only 
kinds  of  inhalation  which  are  safe 
enough  for  domestic  use  are  those  in 
which  hot  water,  or  medicated  infu- 
sions or  decoctions,  are  employed. 
These  are  very  innocent,  and  in  slight 
cases  of  laryngitis  and  bronchitis,  or 
in  sore-throat,  will  often  afford  relief. 
A common  pint  basin  witli  a tin 
funnel  inverted  over  it,  and  filled 
with  the  hot  water  or  decoction, 
answers  every  puapose ; and  if  the 
pipe  of  the  funnel  is  put  into  the 
mouth,  and  the  breathing  is  carried 
on  through  it  foi  a few  minutes,  the 
gorged  vessels  are  relaxed,  and  very 
often  they  are  stimulated  to  carry 
on  the  circulation  with  increased 
rapidity  and  efficiency.  In  quinsy 
it  is  an  excellent  mode  of  hastening 
the  formation  of  matter,  and  in 
many  other  congestions  and  slight 
inflammations  about  the  throat,  the 
plan  may  be  adopted  tvitli  great 
advantage.  Three  or  four  poppy- 
heads  and  a handful  of  marsh-mal- 
lows, boiled  in  a quart  of  water  for 
an  hour  and  strained,  make  an  excel- 
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lent  liquid  for  the  purpose  of  inhala- 
tion. 

INJECTION — (see  Enema  when  in- 
tended for  the  bowels). — Injections 
are  also  ns6d’  for  the  urethra,  and 
into  fistulas,  wliich  see. 

INOCULATION. — ^See  Small-pox  and 
Cow-pox. 

INSANITY  (Mania),  Symptoms  of, 
161 1 treatment  of,  482. 

INSPIRATION. — ^The  act  of  drawmg 
in  breath,  as  expiration  is  that  of 
forcing  it  out ; the  two  together 
making  np  respiration. 

INSTRUMENTS  useful  for  Domestic 
Surgery. — In  this  country,  where  the 
aid  of  a surgeon  can  always  be  ob- 
tained, the  only  instruments  which 
can  bo  required  are  a pair  of  dress- 
ing-forceps, an  enema-syringe,  an 
ear-syringe,  and  perhaps  a common 
lancet,  and  a gum-lancet,  in  case  of 
their  being  wanted  for  the  use  of  a 
surgeon  who  may  be  without  his 
instruments.  But  for  emigrants,  a 
longer  list  is  desirable,  as  there  is  no 
knowing  what  it  may  be  necess.ary 
to  attempt  in  the  absence  of  ali 
surgical  aid.  The  list  for  emigi-ants, 
therefore,  should  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing : — 1st,  a pocket-case  contain- 
ing a pair  of  common  lancets,  a gum- 
lancet,  a pair  of  dressing-forceps, 
tenaculum,  probe-pointed  scissors, 
caustic- case,  and  a knife  with  one 
common  scalpel  blade,  and  one  longer 
blade  called  a bistoury.  Besides 
these,  he  should  take  a stomach- 
pump,  wliich  will  also  act  as  an 
enema-syringe ; a four-ounce  ear- 
syringe,  a tourniquet,  some  curved 
needles  for  sewing  up  wounds,  a 
seton-needle,  a supply  of  silk  for 
ligatures,  &c.,  and  a small  set  of 
* tooth  instruments,  consisting  of  five 
or  six  pairs  of  forceps,  one  adapted 
to  each  kind  of  tootli  (see  Tooth- 
drawing, 261).  A cupping-case  and 
a set  of  catheters  wiU  make  the  set 
more  complete ; but  if  they  are  added, 
the  proprietor  should  obtain  some 
practical  instruction  in  their  mode  of 
use.  Besides  instruments,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  take  a good  supply  of 
bandages,  some  flannel  adapted  to 
that  imrpose,  a piece  of  spongio- 


piline,  and  some  thin  gutta-perch* 
in  sheets. 

INTEMPER^^'CE.  — See  Drunken- 
ness. 

INTERMENT,  Premature. — See 
Death,  Signs  qf. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER,  Symp- 
toms of,  27  ; causes  ‘of,  23  ; treat- 
ment of,  356. 

INTESTINES. — Alimentary  Canal. 

INTESTINES,  Bleeding  from  the,  146 ; 
treatment  of  bleeding  from  the,  479. 

INTOXICATION.— See  Drunkenness. 

INVALID-TAP,  Description  of,  249; 

INVALID  DIET  and  DRINKS.  17. 

246  249. 

INVERSION  OF  THE  WOMB.— A 
dreadful  accident  that  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  happens  in  labour, 
from  the  womb  being  completely  ' 
turned  inside  out.  If  such  a fearful 
complication  should  occur  in  the 
absence  of  medical  assistance,  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  press  it 
back  again  by  force,  fixing  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  upon  the  most  pro- 
minent i)oint,  and  steadily,  but 
firmly,  restoring ' it  to  its  naturai 
position  if  possible. 

INUNCTION.— The  rubbing  in  of  an 
ointment  or  greasy  substance  mtli  a 
view  to  the  absorption  of  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

IODINE,  Medical  properties  of,  236  -, 
tincture  of,  245. 

IODIDE  OP  ARSENIC  is  a com- 
bination of  iodine  with  arsenic,  and 
is  used  in  certain  skin  diseases ; but 
it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any 
greater  virtues  than  tlie  liquor  arse- 
nicaUs. 

IODIDE  OF  IRON. — A combination 
of  iodine  and  iron,  generally  met  with 
In  small  crystalline  masses  of  an  iron- 
grey  colour,  with  a metallic  lustre, 
and  a styptic  taste.  It  is  a good 
tonic  In  scrofula,  as  w.ell  as  ic 
anoemia  and  clilorosis,  the  dose  being 
from  two  to  five  grains ; but  as  it  is 
very  deliquescent,  it  is  generally 
made  into  a syrup.  See  Syrup  qf 
Iodide  of  Iron,  244. 

IODIDE  OP  LEAD. — A preparation 
of  iodine  and  lead,  which  is  used  in 
some  skin  diseases,  externally  applied. 
For  porrigo  it  is  a good  change 
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when  the  iodide  of  mercury  fails. ' 
The  ointment  for  this  purpose  is 
made  by  mixing  one  drachm  of 
finely  powdered  iodide  of  lead  with 
seven  drachms  of  lard  or  white  wax 
ointment. 

IODIDE  OF  IIEECUKY.— See  Mer- 
curi/,  lodida  of,  238  ; Ointment  of 
Iodide  cf  Mercury,  239 ; and  the 
Treatmeni  qf  Forrigo,  313. 

IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM.  — See 
Potassium,  Iodide  of,  241. 

IODIDE  OF  SULPHUR  is  used  in 
slan  diseases  with  good  effect  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  which  is  made  by 
mixing  half  a drachm  of  the  iodide 
with  an  ounce  of  lard.  It  is  chiefly 
useful  in  porrigo,  lupus,  and  lepra. 

IPECACUANHA,  Medical  properties 
of,  236  ; compound  powder  of,  242  ; 
wine  of,  245. 

IRIS. — See  Eye,  Anatomy  of  the. 

IRIS,  Symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the,  163  ; treatment  of,  490. 

IRON,  Medical  properties  of,  236  ; 
compound  mixture  of,  239  ; pill  of, 
with  myrrh,  240  ; sulphate  of,  244  •, 
wine  of,  246. 

IRRIGATION  as  a method  of  treat- 
ing inflammation  and  wounds  of  the 
skin,  265. 

IRRITABILITY  in  physiology  is 
applied  to  a property  inherent  in 
muscular  fibre,  by  which  it  is  en- 
abled to  contract  on  the  application 
of  stimuli,  which  may  be  that  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  or  of  some  other  more 
tangible  means,  such  as  simple  con- 
tact ivith  a rough  or  pointed  body, 
or  the  galvanic  fluid,  or  with  some 
acid  or  caustic.  It  appears  to  be 
a vital  endowment  belonging  to 
muscles  in  virtue  of  their  structure. 

IRRITABILITY  is  a term,  in  medi- 
cine, applied  to  the  condition  of  the 
nervous  system,  in  which  the  most 
trifling  causes  produce  distress.  It 
is  met  with  as  a symptom  of  general 
debility,  or  of  dyspepsia,  especially  in 
that  form  wliere  the  liver  is  inactive. 

IRRITATION. — A term  nsed  rather 
loosely  in  medicine  to  signify  the 
earliest  stages  of  congestion  and  in- 
flammation, 44. 

ISIh  GLASS  (see  Oelatlne),  as  suited 
for  infants,  284. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— This  island,  so 
well  known  to  tourists,  is  a favourite 
resort  of  those  invalids  whose  lungs 
are  delicate,  and  especially  in  the 
winter  season,  when  the  climate  of 
its  sheltered  parts  is  exceedingly  mild. 
See  Climate. 

ISSUES,  Use  and  method  of  insert- 
ing, 263. 

ITCH  (Scabies,  or  psora).  Symptoms 
of,  64  ; seat  of,  ib. ; diagnosis  of,  65  ; 
treatment  of,  in  children,  312. 

ITCH,  Washerwoman’s,  Symptoms  of, 
64 ; treatment  of,  385. 

ITCH,  Grocer’s,  Symptoms  of,  64 ; 
treatment  of,  885. 

JALAP,  Root  of,  236. 

JAMES’  POWDER  (Compound  poiu- 
der  of  antimony),  242. — ^A  secret  nos- 
trum, under  the  name  of  the  true 
James’  powder,  is  sold,  which  is, 
certainly  more  powerfol  and  of' 
greater  efficacy  than  the  above  pre- 
paration, though  this  is  intended  to 
imitate  it  as  closely  as  possible. 

JAUNDICE,  Nature  and  symptoms 
of,  101,  102 ; treatment  of,  in  chil- 
dren, 318;  in  adults,  444,  445. 

JAW,  Symptoms  of  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation of  the,  160 ; treatment  of, 
492  ; treatment  of  dislocation  of  the, 
426  ; of  fractures  of  the,  440. 

JAIVS,  Anatomy  of  the. — See  Skeleton. 

JEJUNUM. — A part  of  the  small 
intestines.  See  Alimentary  Canal. 

JELLIES,  Suitable  for  invalids,  247 
et  seq. 

JOINTS,  Anatomy  of  the. — Every 
joint  throughout  the  body  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  bones,  whoso 
ends,  where  they  come  in  contact, 
are  covered  with  a smooth  layer  of 
cartilage.  Between  the  edges  of 
this  layer  in  each  bone  is  stretched 
loosely  in  most  cases  a fibrous  cover- 
ing, or  capsule  as  it  is  termed, 
which  again,  as  well  as  the  cartilage, 
is  lined  by  a serous  membrane  which 
secretes  a thin  fluid  (the  synovia) 
intended  to  lubricate  the  joint,  and 
popularly  called  from  that  circum- 
stance “ joint-oil.”  In  addition  to 
this  provision  for  maintaining  free 

: motion,  there  are  also  a number  of 

strong  fibrous  bands  called  ” liga- 
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mcnts,”  which  are  stretched  from 
one  bone  to  the  other,  and  prerent 
dislocations.  When  great  violence 
is  used,  they  are  often  strained  or 
ruptured,  constituting  the  accident 
known  ns  a “sprain”  or  “strain.” 
But  besides  the  joint  in  which  there 
Is  free  motion,  and  which  is  termed 
in  anatomy  diarthrosis,  there  are 
also  two  other  kinds  known  as 
nmpJiiarthrosis  and  synarthrosis. 
Tlie  former  of  these  is  the  species 
of  union  between  two  bones,  in 
which  they  are  attached  by  an 
elastic  portion  of  cartilage,  without 
any  capsule  or  synovia,  as  is  seen  in 
the  bones  of  the  vertebras  and  the 
cartilaginous  union  between  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis.  The  latter 
comprehends  the  varieties  of  union 
known  as  suture  in  the  skull,  and 
as  gomphosis  in  the  case  of  the 
attachment  between  the  teeth  and 
their  sockets.  But  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, these  are  not  known  as 
joints,  that  term  being  confined  to 
the  kind  called  diarthrosis,  which, 
again,  is  subdivided  into  three  other 
forms  known  as  (o)  arthrodial,  (6) 
hinge-like,  and  (c)  ball-and-socket 
joints. 

(а)  Arthrodial  joints  are  those  in 
which  the  motion  is  in  all  directions, 
but  limited  in  extent,  such  as  those 
of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  the 
articular  processes  of  the  vertebra, 
the  radius  with  the  ulna,  and  the 
tibia  with  the  fibula. 

(б)  The  hinge-like  joint  is  one  in 
which  the  movement  is  free,  but  in 
one  direction  only,  as  in  the  elbow, 
wrist,  knee,  ankle,  lower-jaw,  fingers, 
and  toes.  There  is  a synovial 
capsule,  and  there  are  always  strong 
lateral  ligaments  with  weak  fibres 
before  and  behind. 

(0)  Theball-andrsocket  joint  is  only 
found  in  the  hip  and  shoulder.  It 
has  a circular  form  with  a bag  of 
ligamentous  fibres  lined  wth  syno- 
vial membrane. 

((f»  The  motions  in  joints  may  be 
referred  to  four  heads — viz.,  gliding, 
angular  movements,  circumduction, 
and  rotation.  Gliding  exists  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  all  joints,  and 


is  merely  the  movement  of  one  bone 
upon  the  other.  Angular  7novements 
are  made  in  four  different  direc- 
tions, either  backwards,  forwards, 
outwards,  or  inwards.  Circumduction 
is  most  remarkable  in  the  hip  and 
shoulder  joints;  it  consists  in  the 
slight  degree  of  motion  which  exists 
in  the  joint,  while  the  limb  is  made 
to  describe  a circle  round  it.  nota- 
tion is  the  movement  of  a bone  upon 
its  own  axis,  and  is  illustrated  in 
the  hip  and  shoulder. 

(e)  The  structures  entering  into 
the  composition  of  joint,  are  bone, 
cartilage,  fibrous  tissue,  fat,  and 
synovial  membrane.  The  cartilage 
forms  a thin  layer  either  on  the 
ends  of  the  bones  or  between  them 
iinterarticular),  mth  synovial  mem- 
brane interposed,  or  without  this, 
and  then  called  interosseous. 

JOINTS,  Symptoms  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  capsules  of, 
84 ; chronic  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  caijsules,  85  ; acute  articular 
rheumatism,  89 ; chronic  articular 
rheumatism,  90  ; scrofulous  disease 
of  the,  138. 

JOINTS,  Treatment  of  scrofulous  dis- 
eases of  the,  in  children,  32  G ; acute 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  capsules 
of,  412 ; chronic  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  capsules  of,  ib. ; i)uru- 
lent  matter  effused  in,  413  ; of  cuts 
and  .other  wounds  of  joints,  ib. ; of 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  415 ; 
chronic  rheumatism,  416 ; treatment 
of  sprains,  419  ; dislocations,  419  c< 
seq. 

JUGULAR  VEINS.— The  blood  is 
returned  to  the  heart  from  the 
head  and  face  by  two  principal  veins 
on  each  side  the  neck,  called  the 
external  and  internal  jugular  veins. 
The  internal  jugular  lies  close  to  tlie 
carotid  artery  dcei)ly  in  the  neck ; 
but  the  external  jugular  U only 
covered  by  skin,  fat,  a very  thin 
layer  of  fascia,  and  by  the  tliiu  layer 
of  muscle  which  covers  the  whole 
side  of  the  neck,  and  is  called  pla- 
tysma  myoides.  This  vein  is  some- 
times opened  in  children  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  blood ; but  it  is 
by  no  means  a safe  operation,  and 
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should  not  be  attempted  by  any  one 
but  the  regular  surgeon. 

JULEP. — The  old  name  for  camphor 
mixture,  and  some  other  similar 
preparations. 

JUNIPER.— The  tops,  the  fruit,  and 
the  volatile  oil  of  the  fruit,  of  the 
junipents  communis,  are  used  in 
medicine,  ha\dng  a stimulating  diu- 
retic effect,  but  too  strong  for  those 
cases  where  there  is  much  disease  of 
the  kidneys.  Juniper  enters  into  the 
composition  of  gin  and  hollands,  by 
which  they  are  rendered  diuretic. 
It  is  also  used  as  the  compound 
spirit  of  juniper,  which  is  made  as 
follows : — “ Take  of  juniper  berries 
bruised,  eight  ounces ; caraway  seed 
and  fennel  seed  bruised,  of  each  one 
ounce  ; proof-spirit,  half  a gallon ; 
water,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  seeds 
and  the  berries  in  the  spirit  for 
twenty-four  hours ; then  add  the 
water,  and  with  a slow  Are  distil  off 
half  a gallon.” — Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeia. Dose,  two  to  four  drachms. 
( Very  similar  in  its  effects  to  gin.) 

KALI. — The  old  name  for  Potass. 

KIDNEYS,  Anatomy  of,  95 ; symp- 
toms of  inflammation  of  the,  102  ; 
of  Bright’s  disease,  103  ; gravel  and 
stone,  ib. ; bloody  urine,  105  ; sup- 
pression of  urine,  100 ; retention  of 
urine,  ib. 

KIDNEYS,  Treatment  of  congestion 
of.  the,  in  children,  318  ; treatment 
of^^when  affected  as  a sequel  to  scar- 
IctVever,  319. 

KIDNEYS,  Treatment  of  simple  in- 
flammation of,  445  ; of  Bright’s 
disease,  or  granular  degeneration  of, 
447 ; gravel  and  stone,  447  et  seq. ; 
bloody  urine,  449 ; suppression  of 
urine,  450  ; strangury,  ib. ; reten- 
tion of  urine,  ib. ; incontinence  of 
urine,  451;  limpid  diabetes,  ib.; 
diabetes  mellitus,  452  ; hemorrhage 
from,  480. 

KINESIPATHY,  Nature  and  objects 
of,  209  ; practical  application  of, 
211 ; probable  powers  of,  213. 

KING’S  EVIL. — A name  formerly 
given  to  open  scrofulous  sores,  from 
the  belief  that  they  were  capable  of 
euro  by  the  touch  of  the  king’s  hand. 


KING’S  YELLOW.— A sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  now  almost  superseded  by 
chrome  yellow  for  painting  purposes, 
but  still  occasionally  used  for  killing 
flies.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  it, 
the  treatment  is  the  same  as  for 
arsenic,  508. 

KINO The  concrete  exudation  from 

ptcrocarpus  erinaceus,  imported  in 
the  form  of  small  angular  fragments 
or  tears,  of  the  size  of  a pea  or  less, 
void  of  odour,  but  with  an  intensely 
astringent  taste  ; it  contains  74  per 
cent,  of  tannin,  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in 
alcohol.  It  is  an  admirable  astrin- 
gent, and  is  used  either  in  the  form 
of  powder,  of  which  ten  grains  are 
the  dose,  or  as  a tincture,  which  is 
given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
drachms. 

KNEE-JOINT. — This  joint  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  femur  or  thigh-bone 
above,  by  the  tibia  below,  by  the 
patella  or  knee-cap  in  front,  by  the 
two  semi-lunar  cartilages  within, 
and  by  the  several  ligaments  and 
synovial  membrane  and  capsule  as 
usual  in  all  hinge-joints  (see  Joints). 
It  is  a very  large,  strong,  and  im- 
portant joint,  and  is  liable  to  severe 
inflammations,  corresponding  with 
its  extent. 

KNEE-JOINT,  Treatment  of  scrofu- 
lous disease  of  the,  326  ; of  rheu- 
matism of  the,  415  ; of  the  disloca- 
tions of,  424. 

KNEE-CAP,  Treatment  of  fracture  of 
the,  438. 

L ABOUR,Management  of,  497  c<  seq. — 
ns  the  qualities  of  the  monthly  nurse, 
497;  complications  occurring  in,  498; 
directions  formanagement  of  natural, 
498,  499  ; assistance  required  in 
unnatural,  499,  600 ; management 
after  delivery,  601,  604 ; treatment 
of  the  diseases  which  follow,  504 
et  seq. — as  abscess  of  the  breasts, 
604;  sore  nipples,  t'6. ; irritable  state 
of  nervous  system,  605  ; puerperal 
convulsions,  ib. ; mania,  506  ; fever, 
ib. ; white  leg,  or  phlegmasia  dolens, 
ib. 

LABtTRNUM  SEEDS,  Symptoms  of 
poisoning  by,  177  ; treatment  of,  611. 
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LACERATED  "WOUNDS,  Treatment 
of,  397. 

LACTATION,  Establishment  of,  602 
etseq.f  symptoms  of  milk  fever,  169. 

LACTEALS. — See  Absorbents. 

LACTUCA  "VTROSA  (the  common 
LetUice).  Extract  of,  234. 

LAMENESS  is  the  defective  aetion  of 
one  or  both  legs,  and  may  arise  from 
one  or  otlier  of  the  following  causes, 
viz.,  rheumatic  inflammation  of 
either  of  the  joints  of  the  limb,  or 
rheumatism  of  the  muscles,  or  from 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  hip,  knee, 
or  ankle,  or  from  dislocation  of  any 
of  the  joints  or  fracture  of  the  bones, 
or  from  debility,  or  paralysis,  or 
lastly,  from  natural  deformity. — See 
each  of  the  above  subjects. 

LANCET.— See  256. 

LARD,  236. 

LARYNX,  the  organ  of  voice  situated 
at  the  top  of  the  wind-pipe  [trachea), 
and  corresponding  with  the  position 
of  the  part  called  “ Adam’s  apple  ” 
in  the  male  sex,  which  is  produced 
by  the  projection  of  its  thyroid 
cartilage.  It  is  a short  tube  of  an 
hour-glass  form,  and  is  composed  of 
various  cartilages  (a),  ligaments  (6), 
muscles  (c),  vessels  and  nerves  (d), 
and  a lining  mucous  membrane  (e). 

(o)  The  cartilages  arc  six  in 
number,  and  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing, some  of  which  are  single,  and 
the  others  in  pairs : — 

1.  One  thyroid  Cfig.  1,  a,  b,  c). 

2.  Two  cricoid  (fig.  1,  e). 

3.  Two  arytenoid  (fig.  1,  d). 

4.  Two  cornicula  f/<7. 1,/). 

6.  Two  cuneiform  (fig.  1,  g). 

6.  One  epiglottis  (fig.  1,  h). 

The  thyroid  cartilage  is  the 
largest  of  the  larynx.  It  consists  of 
two  lateral  portions,  or  dloe,  (fig.  1, 
a),  which  meet  at  an  angle  in  front 
and  form  the  projection  known  as 
“Adam’s  Apple”  (see  a).  After 
puberty  in  the  male,  this  projects  at 
an  acute  angle;  while  before  that 
time,  in  the  male,  and  in  the  female 
at  all  ages,  it  is  obtuse.  Each  ala  is 
nearly  square,  having  at  its  baek 
two  horns,  one  projecting  upwards 
(the  superior  cornu,  fig.  1,  h),  and 
the  other  downwards  (the  inferior 


cornu,  c).  In  the  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  two  al'ai,  and  upon 
its  inner  side  near  the  lower  border, 
are  attaehed  the  epiglottis  (fig.  1,  h), 
the  voeal  cords, . and  the  tliiwo- 
arytenoid  and  thyro-epiglottidean 
muscles.  The  cricoid,  cartilage  is  a 
ring  narrow  in  front  and  broad  be- 
hind (see  fig.  1,  c),  where  it  has  two 
rounded  surfaces,  upon  which  lie  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  On  each  side 
of  the  ring  is  a cavity  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  thyroid  cartilage 
by  means  of  its  infferior  cornu.  The 
arytenoid  cartilages,  two  in  number, 
are  triangular  in  form  (see  fig.  1,  d), 
broad  below  and  pointed  above, 
and  prolonged  by  two-  small  fibro- 
cartilages  which  receive  the  name 
of  cornicula  (f).  The  cuneiform  car- 
tilages arc  two  small  cylinders, 
enlarged  at  each  extremity,  and 
attached  to  the  middle  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  arytenoid  (see 
fig.  1,  g).  Lastly,  the  epiglottis  is 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the 
opening  of  the  larynx,  which  it 
closes  completely  when  the  larynx  is 
drawn  up  beneath  the  base  of  the 
tongue  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 

(6)  The  ligaments  of  the  larynx 
are  very  numerous,  consisting  of 
those  which  unite  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage with  the  os  hyoides  (or  bone  of 
the  tongue, /it.  1,  t),  of  those  which 
connect  it  with  the  cricoid,  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
and  of  those  of  the  epiglottis.  They 
are  too  numerous  to  describe 
minutely  here,  with  the  exception 
of  those  belonging  to  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  which  are  eight  in  number, 
and  upon  which  the  organ  of  voice 
mainly  depends.  Four  of  these  are 
the  capsular  ligaments  and  posterior 
bands,  which  protect  the  joints 
between  the  arytenoid  and  cricoid 
cartilages;  but  besides  these  there 
are  a pair  of  superior  thyro-aryte- 
noid  ligaments  (or  false  vocal  cords), 
which  consist  of  two  tliin  bands  of 
yellow  elastic  tissue,  attached  in 
front  to  the  internal  angle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  behind  to  the 
inner  and  anterior  edge  of  each 
arytenoid  cartilage  (seey^.  1,  o);  also 
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a pair  of  irtferior  thyro-arytenoid 
ligamcjits  (or  ■^e  vocal  cords),  which 
arc  thicker  than  the  superior,  and 
like  them  composed  of  yellow  elastic 
tissue.  Each  is  attached  in  front  to 
the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  behind  to  the  anterior  angle  of 
the  base  of  the  arj'tenoid  (seey^.  1, 
p).  The  space  between  these  two 
ligaments  on  each  side  is  formed  into 
a pouch,  which  is  called  the  ventricle 
of  the  larynx,  while  the  slit  between 
the  two  true  vocal  cords  is  termed 
the  glottis  or  rima  glottidis.  These 
parts  are  shewn  from  above  in  Jig.  4, 
from  which  the  mucous  membrane 
is  removed  to  shew  the  ligaments 
and  muscles  and  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage (a  a),  with"  its  superior  cornua 
(6  b).  The  arytenoid  cartilages  are 
indicated  by  (d  d),  and  the  vocal 
corda,  by  (p  p),  with  the  rima  glottidis 
between  them. 

(c)  The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are 
eight  in  number;  live  being  con- 
cerned in  the  larjmx  itself,  as  the 
organ  of  voice,  and  three  in  moving 
the  epiglottis.  The  first  five  consist 
of  the  following,  named  from  their 
attachments ; — 

1.  The  crico-thyroideus. 

2.  Crico-arytenoideus  posticus  (/p. 

2,  D. 

3.  Crico-arytenoideus  lateralis 

3,  m). 

4.  Thyro-arytenoideus  (Jig,  3,  n). 

6.  Arytenoideus  (fig.  2,  k). 

The  crico-thyroid  muscle  is  stretched 
between  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  the  lower  and 
inner  border  of  the  ala  of  the  thy- 
roid. The  erico-arytenoideus  posUetts 
is  attached  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  to  the 
outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the  aryte- 
noid cartilage  (sec  Jig.  2,  1).  The 
crico-arytenoideus  lateralis  is  at- 
bwhed  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  to 
the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage  (see  Jig.  3,  m). 
Tlie  thyro-arytenoideus  is  attached 
to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  to  the  base- and  outer  surfaces  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilage  (aeo  fig.  3,  n). 
Lastly,  the  arytenoideus  occupies  the 


space  between  and  behind  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages,  between  which  it  is 
stretched.  It  consists  of  transverse 
and  oblique  fibres  (see  Jig.  2,  k).  The 
three  museles  of  the  •epiglottis  consist 
of  scattered  fibres  which  are  attached 
to  it,  and  have  the  power  of  raising 
or  depressing  it,  but  have  little  con- 
nection with  the  organ  of  voice. 
"With  regard  to  the  five  muscles  of 
the  larynx  itself  described  above, 
they  all  appear  to  close  the  open- 
ing called  the  rima  glottidis,  except 
the  crico-arytenoidei  postici,  which 
open  it.  The  crico-thyroidei  are 
tensors  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  these 
muscles,  according  to  Mr.  Bishop, 
who  is  the  best  authority  on  the 
subject,  are  said  to  regulate  the 
tension,  position,  and  vibrating 
length  of  the  vocal  cord.s. 

(dj  Of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  the 
arteries  are  derived  from  the  ad- 
jacent superior  and  inferior  thyroid 
branches  of  the  external  carotid. 
The  nerves  are  the  superior  laryn- 
geal and  recurrent  laryngeal,  both 
branches  of  the  pneumogastric,  and 
derived  from  the  brain  itself,  or 
from  that  part  called  medulla  ob- 
longata. 

(e)  The  mucous  membrane  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  cover  somewhat  loosely 
all  the  parts  already  described.  The 
superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  is  a 
triangular  or  heart-shaped  opening, 
broad  in  front  and  narrow  behind. 
This  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the 
epiglottis,  posteriorly  by  the  aryte- 
noideus muscle,  and  on  either  side 
by  a fold  of  mucous  membrane 
stretched  between  the  epiglottis  and 
the  apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 
Below  this  is  the  cavity  of  tho 
larynx,  which  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  an  oblong  constriction, 
produced  by  tho  prominence  of  the 
true  vocal  cords.  That  portion 
which  lies  above  them  is  broad  and 
triangular  above,  but  narrow  below; 
while  that  which  is  below  them  is 
narrow  above,  and  broad  and  cylin- 
drical below,  the  circumference  of 
the  cylinder  corresponding  with  the 
ring  of  tho  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
form  of  the  glottis  is  tliat  of  an 
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isosceles  triangle,  bounded  on  the 
sides  by  the  vocal  cords,  and  behind 
by  the  arytenoideus  muscle.  Its 
length  is  greater  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female,  measuring  somewhat  less 
than  an  inch  in  the  former. 

(/)  For  the  use  and  action  Df  these 
various  parts,  see  Voice. 

L.AEYNGEAL  CONGESTION  and 
INFLAMMATION,  48. 

LARYNGITIS,  Symptoms  of  acute, 
61 ; of  chronic,  ib. ; treatment  of 
acute,  371 ; of  chronic,  372. 

LAUDANUM  {tincture  of  opium), 
245  ; poisoning  by,  see  Opium. 

LAUGHTER,  when  involuntary  and 
not  caused  by  healthy  emotions  of 
llie  mind,  is  either  symptomatic  of 
hysteria,  149 ; or  it  is  connected 
ivith  some  obscure  chronic  disease 
of  the  brain,  of  which  a sardonic 
kind  of  laugh  is  sometimes  the  first 
sign. 

LAUREL-LEAVES  (procured  from 
the  common  laurel  tree),  when 
scalded,  are  sometimes  used  to  make 
a sedative  poultice  for  the  purpose 
of  allaying  neuralgia,  for  which 
they  are  well  calculated.  They 
should  be  employed  in  a consider- 
able mass,  taking  care  to  bruise 
them,  after  soaking  them  for  some 
minutes  in  boiling  water.  Laurel- 
leaves  contain  a principle  resem- 
bling prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and,  therefore,  they  should  be  used 
with  great  caution  in  cookery ; while 
laurel-water  is  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed as  a poison,  and  if  so,  the 
individual  should  be  treated  as  de- 
scribed under  Prussic  Acid,  510. 

LAVEMENT. — See  Enema. 

LAVENDER,  Compound  tincture  of, 
245. 

LAXATIVES  (^nild  aperients). — See 
Cathartics,  191,  346,  347. 

LEAD. — Tiiis  well-known  metal  in  its 
pure  state  is  insoluble  and  harm- 
less, but  many  of  its  salts  are  used 
in  medicine,  and  are  capable  of 
acting  as  poisons ; while  in  small 
doses  they  are  readily  taken  into 
the  system  from  water  when  dis- 
solved in  it  (see  Water),  or  from 
some  of  our  common  drinks,  such 
as  cyder  or  perry,  &c,  The  symp- 


toms are  detailed  under  the  head  of 
Poisoning  by  Lead,  173,  174. 

LEAD,  Plaster  of,  241 ; liquor  of  ace- 
tate of,  237  ; iodide  of,  see  Iodide  pf 
Lead. 

LEAD,  Acetate  of,  or  Sugar  of  Lead, 
is  used  for  various  purposes  in  medi- 
cine, being  one  of  the  most  active 
astringents  we  have.  It  should 
always  be  given  with  the  addition 
of  a few  drops  of  vinegar  to  each 
grain,  in  order  to  prevent  its  con- 
version into  the  carbonate,  which 
is  a violent  poison.  The  dose  of  the 
acetate  is  from  one  to  three  grains, 
generally  united  with  opium,  to  pre- 
vent its  causing  colic ; but  it  should 
never  be  used  in  domestic  medicine 
without  urgent  necessity. 

LEAD,  Symptoms  of  poisoning  by, 
173,  174;  treatment  of,  509. 

LEAMINGTON.— A midland  water- 
ing-place, containing  a saline  or 
mineral  spring  which  has  obtained 
considerable  celebrity  during  the 
present  century.  It  is  used  for  very 
similar  purposes  to  those  for  which 
Cheltenham  is  famous.  See  Climate. 

LEECHES,  Use  and  mode  of  applying, 
258,  259;  method  of  stopping  bleed- 
ing from  the  bites,  259  ; followed  by 
oedematous  swelling,  200 ; by  ery- 
sipelas, ib. 

LEEK. — See  Vegetables. 

LEG. — The  part  between  the  knee 
and  the  ankle. 

LEG,  Treatment  of  fractures  of  the, 
430,  437  ; treatment  of  white  leg,  606. 

LEMON.— See  Fruit. 

LEMON,  Peel,  juice,  and  essence  of, 
236. 

LESION  WHEY,  Preparation  of,  250. 

LEMONADE,  Preparation  of,  249; 
concentrated,  250. 

LENITIVE  ELECTUARY,  or  Con- 
nection of  Senna,  231. 

LENS,  Crystalline. — See  Eye,  Anatomy 
of  the. 

LEPROSY  Qepra),  Symptoms  of,  71; 
treatment  of,  889. 

LETHARGY.  — Synonymous  with 
Drowsiness,  which  see. 

LETTUCE  (see  Lactuca  Wrosa), 
E.vtract  of,  233. 

LEUCORRHCEA  {whites).  Symptoms 
of,  56  ; treatment  of,  380. 
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LICE. — ^Mode  of  destroying  those  in- 
festing the  head, '487;  those  infesting 
tile  body,  ib. 

LICHEN  (an  Eruption  of  the  Skin), 
Symptoms  of,  70;  treatment  of,  389. 

LIGAMENTS,  Structure  of,  85;  in- 
flammation of,  86;  treatment  of 
rheumatic  inflammation  of,  416,  417; 
treatment  of  sprains  of,  419. 

LIGHT. — Importance  of  that  from 
the  sun,  9 ; artificial  light,  ib. 

LIGHTNING  sometimes  causes  death 
from  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid 
through  the  body;  or  in  slighter 
cases  it  may  only  stim  the  Individual 
for  a few  seconds  or  minutes.  In 
such  cases  a stimulant  should  as 
soon  as  possible  be  poured  into  the 
stomach,  and  the  same  remedies 
applied  as  are  recommended  for 
Drouming,  612.  AlS  the  electric 
fluid  generally  is  attracted  by  trees, 
church-towers,  and  steeples,  or  other 
high  objects,  the  safe  plan  is  to 
avoid  such  situations  during  a 
thunder-storm,  and  to  incur  a 
wetting  rather  than  seek  shelter 
under  them. 

LIMBS,  Cramps  in  the. — These  are 
symptoms  of  approaching  collapse 
when  they  occur  in  severe  dysentery 
or  cholera.  When  they  attack  the 
patient  without  such  complication, 
they  merely  indicate  a feeble  cir- 
culation, and  a tendency  to  conges- 
tion in  the  muscles  affected. 

LIMBS,  General  pains  in  the. — This 
symptom  generally  precedes  tlie  at- 
tacks of  all  kinds  of  fever,  including 
influenza,  ephemeral  fever,  typhus 
fever,  rheumatic  fever,  &c.,  &c. 

LIMBS,  Twitching  of  the. — This  occurs 
in  the  last  stages  of  typhus  fever,  in 
the  form  known  as  subsultus  tendi- 
num;  also  in  otlier  fevers  wlien  they 
assume  a fatal  form,  and  in  many 
otlier  dangerous  diseases,  such  as 
delirium  tremens,  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  hydrocephalus,  &c.  In  young 
ciiildren,  they  often  accompany 
trilling  derangements  of  the  stomach, 
and  are  then  said  by  nurses  to  be 
caused  by  “ wind.”  » 

LIME  exists  in  moat  cases  in  tlie 
form  of  carbonate,  wliich,  when 
burnt  in  a kiln,  is  deprived  of  its 


cai'bonic  acid,  and  is  then  an  oxide 
of  calcium,  or  an  union  of  oxygen 
with  a metallic  base  known  by  that 
name.  Combined  with  phosphoric 
acid  it  enters  into  the  composition 

' of  our  bones  as  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  this  material  is  therefore  largely 
required  for  the  human  framework, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  the  bread  we  eat,  as  well 
as  in  the  form  of  carbonate  and 
muriate  of  lime  by  the  water  we 
drink.  See  Water. 

LIME  WATER  is  a solution  of  caustic 
lime  (or  oxide  of  calcium)  in  water, 
and  is  a useful  anti-acid  in  those 
forms  of  dyspepsia  which  are  cha- 
racterized by  great  irritability  of 
the  stomach  with  excessive  secre- 
tion of  acid  and  development  of 
gas.  According  to  the  London 
Pharmacopceia,  it  is  made  as  follows : 
“ Lime,  half  a pound ; distilled  water,  • 
twelve  pints.  Upon  the  lime,  first 
slaked  with  a little  of  the  water, 
pour  the  remainder  of  the  water 
and  shake  them  together,  then  im- 
mediately cover  the  vessel  and  set 
it  by  for  three  hours;  afterwards 
keep  the  solution  with  the  remaining 
lime  in  stopped  glass  vessels,  and 
when  it  is  to  be  used  take  from  the 
clear  solution.”  When  exposed  to 
the  air  it  becomes  converted  into  a 
carbonate. 

LIME,  Carbonate  of  (prepared  chaVc), 
which  is  a purified  carbonate  of  lime, 
is  used  extensively  in  medicine  for 
several  purposes.  See  Chalk,  pre- 
pared, 228 ; powder  of  chalk  with 
opium,  242  ; chalk  mixture,  239. 

LINCTUS. — A syrupy  form  of' medi- 
cine only  used  for  cough. 

LINEN,  Method  of  changing  in  severe 
disease,  337  ; importance  of  clean, 
in  contagious  diseases.  See  Contagion, 

LINIMENT,  or  Embrocation,  Nature 
of,  236  ; formulas  for  various,  236, 
237 — as  liniment  of  ammonia,  ib.\ 
of  camphor,  237;  compound,  of  cam- 
phor, ib. ; of  opium,  ib. ; of  soap,  ib. ; 
of  turpentine,  ib. ; various  kinds  of, 
described  as  embrocations,  349  ; 
mode  of  using  with  spongio-piline,  ib. 

LINSEED. — The  seed'of  the  common 
flux  (Unum  ttsitalissimum).  The 
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seed  itself  is  used  for  making  linseed- 
tea,  and  when  ground  it  becomes 
linseei-meal,  wliicb  is  employed  fbr 
making  poultices. 

LINSEED -TEA,  or  Compound  Infu- 
sion of  Linseed,  235. 

LINSEED  POULTICE,  Method  of 
making,  242,  264. 

LINT,  264. 

LIPS. — ^The  edges  of  the  mouth,  so 
called. 

LIPS,  Blueness  of. — A symptom  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  or  the  last 
stages  of  any  disease  of  those  organs  j 
also  of  apoplexy  and  suffocation, 
from  whatever  cause  it  arises. 

LIPS,  Paleness  of. — ^IVhen  permanent, 
a symptom  of  ancemia  and  chlorosis; 
also  of  fainting,  when  temporary. 

LIPS,  Treatment  of  cracked  and 
chapped,  403  ; breaking  out  of,  see 
Herpes. 

LIQUID  FOOD,  required,  15  et  seg. — 
as  simply  diluent,  15  ; nourishing, 
16;  stimulating,  «&. ; conservative, 
ib. 

LIQUOR. — A medical  solution  kept 
ready  for  use. 

LIQUORS,  Various,  237 — as  liquor  of 
acetate  of  ammonia,  ib. ; of  acetate 
of  lead,  ib. ; of  potass,  ib. 

LIQUORS,  Fermented.  Fermented 
Liquors. 

LIQUORICE  (the  fresh  root  of  the 
ghjcirrhiza  glabra),  is  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  called  slick-liquorice,  as 
well  as  the  extract,  which  is  known  as 
liquorice  or  pipe-liquorice.  The  root 
is  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
Spain  (hence  its  name  Spanish  liquo- 
rice), where  it  is  dug  up  when  three 
years  old,  washed,  and  the  small 
fibres  cut  off;  but  the  English  is 
considered  to  bo  the  best.  It  may 
be  kept  fresh  by  covering  it  with 
sand  in  a damp  cellar.  The  root  is 
emollient  and  demulcent,  and  is 
employed  in  the  form  of  extract  or 
decoction  in  coughs  or  catarrhs,  also 
to  flavour  or  mollify  other  medicines. 
The  powder  is  used  to  prevent  pills 
adhering.  The  extract  is  familiar  to 
every  one. 

LITHARGE,  {Fused  Protoxide  of 
Lead.)— Oaiy  used  in  medicine  to 
make  the  lead-plaster. 


LITHOTOMY  and  LITHOTRITY, 

See  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  449. 

LIVER,  Structure  of,  95;  symptoms 
of  congestion  of,  99  ; of  inflamma- 
tion of,  99,  100';  of  chronic  disorders 
of  the,  156. 

LIVER,  Treatment  of  congestion  of 
the,  in  children,  316,  317  ; treatment 
of  congestion  in  adults,  441;  of 
inflammation  of  the,  442,  443  ; of 
torpidity  of  the,  485 ; of  active  con- 
gestion of  the,  with  excess  of  bile,  ib. 

LIVER  SPOTS,  390. 

LOBELIA  INFLATA  {Indian  to- 
bacco).— A native  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  a conunon  weed. 
Its  odour  is  faint,  and  the  taste  at 
first  insipid,  but  when  chewed,  acrid 
and  resembling  tobacco.  In  small 
doses  it  is  a valuable  sedative  ex- 
pectorant, allaying  spasm,  and  there- 
fore useful  in  asthma  and  spasmodic 
cough,  as  weil  as  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis. It  is  generally  employed  in 
the  form  of  tincture,  which  is  made 
as  follows : — “ Dried  lobelia  in 
powder,  five  ounces  ; proof  spirit, 
two  pints;  macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  then  strain,  express,  and  filter.” 
The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  forty 
minims. 

LOBSTER  (see  Fish),  Treatment  of 
poisoning  from  stale,  510. 

LOCHIA,  Importance  of  watching,  505. 

LOGWOOD  (the  wood  of  hmmatoxy- 
lon)  is  a powerful  astringent,  and  is 
used  in  the  form  of  decoction  made 
as  follows: — “Logwood  in  small 
chips,  one  ounce ; water,  half  a pint. 
Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain.” 

LOCK-JAW  {a  form  of  tetanus).  Symp- 
toms of,  129  ; treatment  of,  466. 

LONGING. — The  morbid  appetite 
which  occurs  in  pregnancy  is  so 
calied.  No  harm  usually  follows  its 
indulgence,  even  if  the  article  desired 
is  of  the  most  indigestible  kind. 

LOOSENESS  OF  THE  BOWELS.— 
See  Diarrhoea. 

LOSS  OF  BLOOD. — See  Hemorrhage. 

LOTIONS  are  watery  solutions  of 
various  kinds,  used  for  the  purpose 
of  appljTug  medicines  to  the  skin 
when  inflamed  or  ulcerated.  See 
Treatment  of  L\flammations  of  ^ 
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Skill,  and  Sprains  and  Straiiis;  also 
Ulcers. 

LOW  DIET  includes  what  are  called 
“ slops”  only,  with  a small  allowance 
of  bread  and  butter. 

LOZENGE. — dried  preparation  of 
sugar  in  small  shapes,  cither  circular 
or  oval.  Various  kinds  are  made 
for  coughs,  generally  compounded  of 
ipecacuanha  or  antimony,  with  opi\im 
or  morphine.  That  known  as  “ Lo- 
cock’s  Tulmonic  Wafer”  is  made  of 
ipecacuanha  and  morphine,  and  is 
very  useful  in  many  kinds  of  cough. 

LUMBAGO.  — Kheumatism  of  the 
muscles  of  the  loins,  90 ; treatment 
of,  416. 

LUMBAR. — Of  or  relating  to  the  loins. 

LUMBAR  ABSCESS,  Symptoms  of, 
139  ; treatment  of,  327. 

LUMBRICI.— See  Worms. 

LUNACY.— See  Mania. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC  (nitrate  qf  stiver). 
See  Caustics. 

LUNGS. — These  double  organs  are 
contained  witliin  the  chest,  and  are 
each  of  a conical  shape,  embracing 
the  heart  between  them,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a mem- 
branous partition  called  mediastinum. 
On  the  exterior  they  are  convex, 
and  correspond  with  the  internal 
surfaces  of  the  chest ; internally  they 
are  concave,  to  receive  the  heart 
(sec  Diagram  of  the  Heart,  625). 
Above  they  end  in  a conical  point, 
which  extends  a little  above  the 
first  rib ; and  below  they  are  broad 
and  slightly  concave,  resting  upon 
the  diaphragm,  and  extending  much 
farther  down  behind  than  before. 
Their  colour  is  pinlush  grey,  mottled 
with  black.  In  weight,  when 
healthy,  they  arc  together  about 
forty  ounces,  and  each  is  divided 
into  two  lobes  by  a fissure ; while  on 
the  right  side,  the  upper  lobo  is 
again  subdivided,  so  that  it  is  often 
said  to  have  three  lobes.  The  right 
lung  is  somewhat  larger  and  heavier 
than  the  left,  and  is  shorter  from  the 
great  convexity  of  the  liver.  The 
lungs  are  free  in  the  chest,  except  at 
the  root,  where  they  arc  attached  to 
the  spine,  or  rather  to  the  medias- 
tinum, by  the  pulmonary  arteries 


and  veins,  as  well  as  by  the  bron- 
chial tubes  on  each  side.  On  all 
other  parts,  the  lung  is  covered  by  a 
serous  membrane  (the  pleura)  which 
also  lines  the  chest.  The  substance 
of  the  lung  is  composed  of  the 
branches  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
which  terminate  in  air-cells;  also  of 
the  arteries  and  veins,  lymphatics  and 
nerves,  all  of  which  arc  held  together 
by  areolar  or  cellular  tissue,  con- 
stituting what  is  called  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  lungs.  Thus  the  lungs 
are  made  of  three  distinct  tissues, 
besides  the  component  vessels  and 
nerves,  viz. — 1st,  the  serous  covering 
or  pleura ; 2nd,  the  parenchyma,  or 
cellular,  or  areolar  tissue ; and  3rd, 
of  the  mucous  Uning  of  the  air- 
passages  and  cells.  The  bronchial 
tubes  terminate  in  one  large  bron- 
chus on  each  side,  and  then  again 
unite  to  form  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe, wliich  has  the  larynx  at  the 
top  (see  Larynx.)  Thus  the  lurigs, 
together  with  the  chest  which  con- 
tains them,  may  be  considered  as 
an  organ  intended  for  the  double 
purpose  of  purifying  the  blood,  and 
of  forming  the  voice,  by  producing 
at  will  a current  of  air  through  the 
larynx. 

LUNGS,  Inflammation  of  the. — When 
the  lungs  are  attacked  by  inflamma- 
tion, it  becomes  important  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  above  structures 
composing  them  is  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
examine  into  the  symptoms  of  pleu- 
risy, 79;  pneumonia,  76;  bronchitis, 
48 ; and  phthisis,  135 ; when  by 
comparing  them,  it  is  tolerably  easy 
to  ascertain  which  is  the  prevailing 
form  of  inflammation.  In  practice, 
it  is  found  that  pleurisy  and  pneu- 
monia generally  co-exist  to  some 
extent,  and  the  term  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  79  (par. -239),  is  employed  to 
designate  the  disease.  Pneumonia 
is  also  usually  more  or  less  compli- 
cated with  bronchitis;  but  stUl  it 
exists  in  a distinct  form,  which  may 
be  distinguished  from  genuine  bron- 
chitis by  the  symptoms  given  at 
77.  The  following  table  shews  the 
prevailing  symptoms  of  each  form 
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Pneumonia. 

BaoNcmns. 

Cough  slight,  short,  dry, 
and  painful,  with  little  or  no 
expectoration,  audnowheez- 
Ing  or  crackling  sound.  A 
dry  grating  sound  heard  in 
tlie  chest  in  the  early  stages, 
and  pain  felt  on  tapping  the 
spaces  between  the  ribs  with 
the  fingers.  Sound  of  respi- 
ration audible  in  the  early 
stage,  with  resonance  of  the 
chest,  but  after  effusion  the 
reverse  is  the  case. 

Cough  short  and  painful, 
but  not  incessant.  Expecto- 
ration rusty-coloured  and 
stringy,  seldom  frothy.  A 
crackling  sound  hoard  in  tlio 
chest,  which  sounds  dull  on 
percussion.  Pain  increased 
on  taking  a full  inspiration. 
Breath  feels  hotter  tliaii 
natural  Wings  of  the  nos- 
trils in  the  child  observed  to 
work  ; groat  anxiety  of 
oouutenauce  in  severe  cases. 

Cough  incessant,  but  not 
attended  with  pain,  except 
from  muscular  soreness. 
Expectoration  frothy  mid 
white,  oryellowlsli.  M'hcez- 
ing  and  bubbling  sounds 
heard  in  tlie  cliest,  wlilch  is 
resonant  on  percussion.  No 
pain  on  a full  inspiration. 

LUNGS,  Treatment  of  inflammation 
of  the,  in  the  child,  302  etseq. — as 
bronchitis,  303;  hooping-cough,  304; 
croup,  ib. ; spasmodic  croup,  305  ; 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  315. 

LUNGS,  Symptoms  of  congestion  of 
the,  76  {par.  229);  treatment  of,  406. 

LUNGS,  Treatment  of  inflammation 
of  the,  in  the  adult,  371  etseq. — as 
laryngitis,  371 ; bronchitis,  373,  374; 
pneumonia,  407  ; pneumonia,  with 
typhus  fever,  small-pox,  or  measles, 
408  ; combined  with  bronchitis,  ib.  ; 
pleuro-pueumouia,  ib. ; chronic-pneu- 
monia, ib.  ; pleurisy,  409,  410  ; 
pleurodynia,  410 ; tubercular  con- 
sumption, 470,  472. 

LUXATION. — A.  synonym  for  Dislo- 
cation. 

LYMI’H. — The  fluid  contained  within 
the  lymphatic  absorbents  {see  Absorb- 
ents)-, also,  the  fluid  which  exudes 
from  the  skin  in  vesicular  eruptions, 
such  as  cow-pox,  eczema,  &c. 

LYMPHATICS.— See  Absorbents. 

LUPUS,  or  Noli-me-tangere,  also  called 
Corroding  Tetter,  Symptoms  of,  72  ; 
treatment  of,  390. 

LYING-IN  ROOM,  Management  of, 
497,  502. 

MADEIRA. — An  island  in  the  At- 
lantic much  resorted  to  by  consump- 
tive patients.  See  Climate. 

MADEIRA. — A wine  imported  from 
the  island  of  that  name.  See  Wines. 

MADNESS.— See  Mania. 

MADNESS,  Canine.  — See  Ugdro- 
pliobia. 

MAGNESIA,  Carbonate  of,  237 ; sul- 
phate of,  ib.  ; fluid,  268. 

MAGNETISM,  Animal.- See  Mesme- 
rism, 


MALARIA,  or  Marsh  Miasma. — See 
Causes  of  Ague,  28. 

MALE  FERN. — Used  as  a worm  me- 
dicine, 331. 

MALFORMATIONS  in  New-born  In- 
fants, 277.  See  aho Dtformities,  327, 
428  429. 

MALIGNANT  DISEASES,  Symp- 
toms of,  161 ; treatment  of,  487. 

MALT-LIQUORS  are  brewed  from 
malt  and  hops,  together  with  sugar 
and  water  only,  according  to  law, 
with  the  addition  of  isinglass  to 
refine  them ; but  to  these,  it  appeai-s, 
there  are  surreptitiously  added  by 
the  retailers,  in  many  cases,  salt,  to- 
baceo,  treacle  or  liquorice,  cocculus 
Indicus,  capsicum,  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  quassia,  or  other  cheap  bitters, 
together  with  certain  spices  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  flavour. 
These  are  used  in  brewing  stout  and 
porter,  and  also  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  ale  and  beer,  in  all  their 
multifarious  forms  known  as  Jiurlon 
ale,  Scotch  ale,  Kennett  ale,  pale  ale, 
bitter  beer,  India  pale  ale,  and  last 
and  least,  table-ale  and  table-beer, 
sometimes  called  small-beer. 

(a)  Malt  consists  of  griiin  in  wliich 
the  starch  has  been  converted  into 
sugar  by  permitting  the  germinating 
process  to  go  on  to  a certain  point, 
and  then  imttiug  an  end  to  it  by 
heat.  It  may  be  made  from  barley, 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  or  maize ; but  the 
first  of  these  is  almost  :ihvays  selected 
for  the  purpose.  The  operation  of 
malting  is  conducted  by  stecpmg  the 
barley  in  water  until  the  grains 
become  swollen  and  soft,  and  then 
piling  it  in  a heap  called  a coucA,  to 
favour  the  development  of  heat 
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caused  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air.  After  tliis  the  grain 
is  spread  more  or  less  aceording  to 
the  weather,  so  ns  to  keep  the  heat 
at  tlie  proper  standard  tliroughout 
(flooring).  During  this  process,  the 
barley  throws  out  a rootlet  and  a 
germ,  and  at  the  same  lime  the 
peculiar  chemical  substance  called 
diastase  is  developed,  which  has  the 
property  of  converting  starch  into 
dextrin,  and  afterwards  into  grape- 
sugar.  When  the  germination  has 
proceeded  far  enough,  the  vitality 
of  the  seed  is  destroyed  by  kiln- 
drying,  and  according  to  the  heat 
employed  the  malt  will  be  pale, 
amber,  or  brown,  or,  in  some  cases, 
black.  In  malt  of  these  different 
shades,  the  saccharine  matter  is 
found  to  be  in  the  greatest  perfection 
in  tile  pale  malt,  which  consequently 
produces  the  strongest  and  best 
beer ; amber  malt  being  only  slightly 
scorched,  its  sugar  is  very  nearly  as 
well  developed  as  in  the  pale;  but 
in  bro^vn  malt  the  scorching  has 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  diminish  the 
sweetness  considerably,  and  in  the 
black  variety  it  is  lost  in  the  bitter 
taste  of  the  caramel,  into  which  the 
sugar  is  converted.  In  its  conversion 
into  malt,  barley  loses  tceight,  but 
gains  in  bidk;  so  that  100  lbs.  of 
barley  produce  but  92  lbs.  of  malt, 
while  100  bushels  of  the  former  are 
converted  into  108  bushels  of  malt. 

(6)  Hojis  are  the  flowers  of  the 
hop  plant,  which  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  Kent,  Sussex,  Worcester- 
shire, and  Herefordshire,  as  well  as 
in  Belgiim  and  the  United  States, 
from  which  countries  they  arc  now 
imported,  when  bad  seasons  raise 
the  price  high  enougli  in  England  to 
warrant  tlie  venture.  The  Sussex 
and  Mid-Kent  hops  are  the  strongest 
and  most  highly-flavoured;  while 
the  AVorccstershire  hops,  including 
those  of  Herefordshire,  -which  are 
all  classed  ns  such,  are  of  more  deli- 
cate flavour,  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  brewing  of  the  pale  ale  so  much 
In  fashion  at  present.  Hops  are 
gathered  by  hand  in  September  and 
the  early  part  of  October,  and  rapidly 


kiln-dried;  after  -which  they  are 
closely  packed  in  “pockets”  or 
“bags,”  and  become  a solid  mass, 
of  a bright  or  greenish  yellow  colour, 
with  a fine  dust  permeating  it,  in 
which  the  principal  flavouring  matter 
resides.  When  rubbed  in  the  hand 
they  feel  sticky,  and  leave  a yellow 
po-ivdery  stain,  with  a powerful  and 
peculiar  odour.  In  selecting  hops, 
much  depends  upon  the  use  for 
which  they  .are  intended.  If  for 
pale  ale  or  table-beer,  new  hops  of 
a pale  yellow  colour,  and  mild  but 
fine  flavour,  should  be  chosen;  and 
for  strong  tdes,  porter,  or  stout,  the 
strongest  and  most  aromatic  hops  of 
the  south  district  are  to  be  preferred; 
but  here,  also,  new  hops  are  always 
more  profitable  than  old  ones.  Hops 
one  year  old  have  not  lost  much  of 
their  strength;  but  after  that  age, 
every  successive  year  takes  away 
from  the  flavour  and  strength  ; after 
three  or  four  years  the  hop  is  com- 
paratively worthless.  The  active 
principle  resides  in  a bittei  resinous 
matter,  denominated  lupulin,  and 
also  in  an  essential  oil,  both  of  which 
appear  to  act  on  the  nervous  system 
of  the  human  being,  and  also  upon 
the  beer  itself  by  preventing  decom- 
position. 

(c)  Water,  called  by  the  brewers 
liqtior,  is  the  next  essential  material 
to  produce  beer,  and  upon  its  quality 
will  depend,  in  a great  measure,  that 
of  the  malt-liquor  of  which  it  forms 
a part.  Burton  ale  and  beer  have 
always  been  celebrated  ; and  it  ap- 
I^ears  that  this  well-deserved  cha- 
racter depends  mainly  upon  the 
quality  of  the  water,  which  contains 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  together  with  car- 
bonate and  muriate  of  lime.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  salts  exert  a 
considerable  depurative  power  on 
vegetable  juices,  as  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cane-sugar,  &c. ; and  in 
brewng,  they  supersede  the  necessity 
for  “ finings,”  the  ale  brewed  with 
this  water  becoming  clear  and 
bright  almost  directly.  The  greater 
pai’t  of  the  lime  is  precipitated  in 
combination  -with  the  mucilaginous 
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matters,  and  hence  the  water,  as  it 
exists  in  the  beer,  is  much  more  soft 
than  in  its  natural  state.  Thames 
water  also  appears  to’  make  good 
beer ; but  it  requires  a considerable 
quantity  of  “linings,”  as  it  is  com- 
paratively deflcient  in  sulphate  of 
lime.  For  this  reason  rain-water, 
though  more  capable  of  extracting 
the  virtues  of  the  malt  and  hops 
than  river  or  spring  water,  is  not  so 
well  suited  either  to  make  it  fine, 
or  to  keep  it  from  being  converted 
into  vinegar. 

(d)  Yeast  is  alluded  to  under  the 
article  Fermentation,  as  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. It  may  at  any  time  be 
made  from  nitrogenized  materials, 
without  tlie  intervention  or  use  of 
any  particle  of  its  own  nature, 
usually  called  a ferment ; but  this 
latter  method  is  generally  adopted. 
As  yeast  is  employed  for  fermenting 
wort,  so  in  the  same  way,  when  it 
is  wanted  for  that  purpose,  the 
surplus  yeast  is  had  recourse  to  from 
one  brewing  to  another;  and,  as  it 
is  very  important  to  use  none  but 
that  obtained  from  a good  brewing, 
it  is  imperative  that  great  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  its  selection, 
inasmuch  ns  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
Cithers  throughout  nature,  “ like  pro- 
duces like.”  The  best  yeast  for 
working  beer  (called  “ pitching  the 
tim”)  is  that  which  is  thrown  out  of 
the  bung-holes  of  the  casks  into 
what  are  called  the  stillions,  to  be 
presently  described.  In  summer  it 
should  not  be  more  than  two  or 
three  days  old  ; but  in  winter,  it  cvill 
keep  for  a week  or  even  a fortnight, 
though  it  always  loses  strength  by 
keeping.  It  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  in  cold  water,  which 
should  be  changed  every  second  day. 
The  kind  of  yeast  necessary  for 
setting  to  wmrk  any  particular  kind 
of  malt  liquor  is  of  some  importance, 
as  it  appears  that  it  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  obtained  from  a similar 
parent  stock  to  that  for  which  it  is 
intended.  Yeast  from  strong  ale 
works  more  slowly,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  strongly,  than  that  from 


small  beer ; so  that,  when  the  latter 
is  required  to  go  through  its  fermen- 
tation quickly,  it  will  not  do  to  have 
recourse  to  yeast  from  ale,  in  order 
to  set  it  going. 

(e)  Isinglass  for  refining  beer  is 
of  tlie  coarsest  description.  See 
Oelatine. 

W)  Brewing  is  conducted  upon 
certain  principles,  which,  in  practice, 
are  modified  to  suit  i)articulur  ouv 
cumstances,  as,  for  instance,  whether 
porter,  ale,  or  small  beer  is  to  be 
brewed.  The  first  step  is  to  heat 
a quantity  of  liquor  sufficient  to 
mash  the  malt  to  be  brewed,  at  an 
average  temperature  of  170  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  acconunodation  in 
the  copper  is  seldom  sufficient  to 
effect  this  in  one  bulk,  and;  therefore, 
the  water  in  it  is  raised  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  then  reduced  to 
the  proper  temperature  by  mixing 
it  with  cold  water ; aud  in  proportion 
to  the  temperature  of  this  last,  which 
will  be  affected  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  must  the  quantity  of  it  be 
increased  or  diminished.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
one  part  of  cold  to  three  of  boiling 
water  is  the  average  in  weather  fit 
for  brewing,  which  is  not  favourably 
conducted  either  in  very  hot  or  very 
cold  seasons.  For  the  sake  of 
economy,  the  malt  is  generally 
mashed  rivice  or  thrice,  so  as  to 
leave  no  soluble  matter  behind,  and 
also  to  give  full  time  for  the  con- 
version of  the  starch  into  sugar, 
■;vhlch  is  not  comifieted  until  the 
access  of  hot  water.  «<  A first  mash, 
therefore,  is  usually  made,  with  just 
enough  water  to  cover  the  malt,  and 
at  a temperature  generally  of  about 
168  degrees,  using  about  eight 
gallons  of  wafer  to  a bushel  of  malt. 
This  quantity  of  -water  is  poured 
into  the  mash-tub,  and  after  being 
carefully  raised  or  lowered  to  the 
required  degree,  the  malt  is  shaken 
in,  taking  care  to  separate  it  well, 
so  ns  to  prevent  its  clotting  to- 
gether. When  the  malt  and  water 
are  thoroughly  stirred  together,  the 
temperature  ought  to  be  again  taken; 
and  if  it  is  below  ICO  degrees  Foh- 
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renlieit,  the  next  mash  must  he 
raised  two  or  three  degrees  accord- 
ingly. The  whole  is  now  to  be 
covered  over  w'ith  sacks,  so  as  to 
keep  in  the  heat  as  much  as  possible, 
and  should  thus  remain  for  about 
one  hour  and  a half,  or  rather  less 
in  very  cold  weather.  As  soon  as 
the  brewer  has  covered  his  mash- 
tub,  he  begins  to  charge  his  copper 
again  for  the  next  mash,  having  a 
full  hour  for  the  purpose.  At  the 
end  of  the  time  above-named,  the 
brewer,  having  a sufficient  quantity 
of  hot  water  ready  for  the  next 
mash,  proceeds  to  (i’aw  off  the  first 
by  turning  the  tap  in  the  mash-tun 
to  run  in  a small  stream,  and  care- 
fully returning  to  the  grains  a gallon 
or  so  till  it  runs  fine.  This  first  mash 
seldom  runs  off  more  than  half  the 
quantity  of  wort  wliich  was  added 
as  liquor,  and  if  the  brewing  is  to 
be  aU  “ one  way,”  or  “ entire,”  more 
liquor  is  at  once  added  before  all  of 
this  has  run  off;  but  when,  as  in 
many  private  families,  two  kinds 
of  beer  are  to  be  brewed,  the  wort 
from  each  mash  must  be  kept 
apart.  But  as  the  above  proportion 
of  malt  to  liquor  would  turn  out  the 
ale  of  a very  strong  nature  indeed, 
it  is  usual  to  “ sparge  ” the  grains 
during  the  time  that  the  first  wort 
is  rumiing  off,  until  a sufficieut 
quantity  has  been  collected.  Thus, 
supposing  it  is  intended  to  brew  ale 
of  ten  bushels  of  malt  to  the  fifty- 
four  gallons,  then,  as  the  ten  bushels 
have  been  mashed  in  eighty  gallons 
of  liquor,  and  as  half  this  will  be 
retained  by  the  grains,  twenty-four 
gallons  more  of  hot  liquor  must  be 
poured  on  the  malt  before  the  fifty- 
four  gallons  will  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  under-back ; and,  as  the 
liquor  would  run  tlirough  the  malt 
if  poured  on  carelessly  from  a bucket, 
it  is  usual  to  pour  it  on  from  a 
watering-pot,  or  some  similar  vessel, 
so  as  to  ensure  its  thoroughly  washing 
it  as  it  passes  tlirough.  As  soon  ns 
the  wort  is  thus  obtained,  it  is  at 
once  ladled  or  pumped  into  the 
copper ; and  after  being  well  mixed 
with  the  hops,  it  must  be  raised  to 


the  boiling  point  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, when  the  fire  must  be  raked 
or  regulated  so  as  to  keep  it  at  a low 
boiling  temperature  for  the  proper 
time.  The  quantity  of  hops  per 
bushel  of  malt  varies  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
strength  of  theale  orbeer,  and  the  age 
of  the  hops.  For  strong  ale  intended 
to  be  kept,  a poimd  a bushel  is  about 
the  average,  and  for  table-ale,  from 
half  a pound  to  three-quarters,  the 
latter  quantity  being  required  when 
the  brewing  is  at  or  near  the  sum- 
mer time,  or  where  a bitter  beer  is 
preferred.  When  what  is  called 
“ bitter-beer”  is  required,  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  hops  must 
be  used;  and  if  they  are  of  the 
Worcester  growth,  the  fiavour  wiU 
still  more  nearly  approach  the  ori- 
ginal Burton.  The  proper  time  for 
the  boihng  to  be  maintained  may  be 
known  by  the  wort  “ breaking  up  ” 
into  flakes — that  is,  the  mass  of  fluid, 
which  at  first  is  uniformly  dense  in 
appearance,  becomes  converted  into 
n flaky  liquid,  part  bright,  and  the 
remainder  in  small  flattened  granules ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  boiling 
is  carried  far  enough,  and  the  wort 
must  be  strained  from  the  hops  into 
the  cooler.  The  first  wort  requires 
much  less  boiling  than  the  second, 
the  average  being  generally  about 
an  hour  and  a half ; while  for  the 
second  mash,  two  hours  or  two  and 
a half  will  not  often  be  too  long; 
and  for  a third,  three  hours  at  least 
must  be  the  period  adopted.  The 
hops,  when  strained,  are  returned 
into  the  copper  for  the  next  boiling, 
as  some  little  soluble  matter  stUl 
remains ; but  to  these  a second  quan- 
tity must  bo  added  for  the  boiling 
of  the  second  mash.  The  wort  when 
hopped  is  next  cooled  with  as  much 
speed  as  possible,  and  hence  it  should 
not  bo  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  deep  in  the  cooler,  except  in 
very  cold  weather.  When  a refri- 
gerator is  used,  it  must  not  be  set  in 
action  until  the  wort  is  somewhat 
reduced  in  temperature ; but  as  soon 
as  it  has  fallen  to  about  140  degrees, 
begin  and  cool  it  as  quickly  as  can 
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be  effected  by  these  means,  until  the 
wort  is  down  to  about  60  degrees, 
after  which  it  is  at  once  removed  to 
the  fermenting  tun.  Lastly,  the 
fermentation  is  effected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  yeast.  See  Fermented  lAqiiors. 

tg)  Tlie  varieties  of  malt  liquors 
are  as  follows : — Strong  Ale  is  brewed 
from  eight  to  ten  bushels  of  malt, 
and  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  hoiJS; 
pale  malt  here,  again,  is  the  best, 
but  this  is  a matter  of  taste  depending 
upon  the  colour  preferred.  Bitter 
Ale  is  generally  brewed  from  very 
pale  malt,  the  quantity  of  which  is 
from  four  to  five  bushels,  and  of 
hops  eight  pounds  to  the  hogshead. 
Table  Ale  or  Beer  is  usually  made 
from  the  second  mash  of  strong  ale  ; 
but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
requires  about  four  or  five  bushels  of 
malt,  and  from  four  to  seven  pounds 
of  hops,  to  fifty-four  gallons  of 
water.  Very  small,  or  harvest  beer, 
is  sometimes  brewed  with  two  or 
three  bushels  of  malt  and  four  pounds 
of  hops,  but  this  will  not  keep  more 
than  a week  or  ten  days.  Pale  malt 
is  the  best  for  this  beer,  unless  a 
high  colour  is  required.  A hogshead 
of  Stout  is  brewed  from  one  quarter 
of  pale  malt,  two  bushels  of  brown 
malt,  and  three  quarters  of  a bushel 
of  black  or  patent  malt  mixed  toge- 
ther, and  hopped  with  eight  pounds 
of  hops.  Porter  is  often  the  second 
mashing  of  malt  for  stout,  with  the 
addition  of  treacle ; thus,  from  the 
above  brewing  of  stout,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  eighteen  pounds  of  treacle, 
thirty-six  gallons  of  porter  may  be 
brewed.  Or,  if  porter  is  to  be  brewed 
at  once  from  the  malt,  then  called 
“ entire,”  half  the  quantity  ordered 
for  stout  will  be  required.  Extract 
of  liquorice  is  said  to  bo  used  instead 
of  treacle,  and  certainly  the  taste  of 
porter  bears  out  the  popular  belief, 
but  it  has  not  been  detected  in  it  by 
microscopical  examiuatiou. 

(li)  Malt  liquors  of  all  kinds  are 
much  improved  in  flavour  and  brisk- 
ness by  bottling,  if  this  plan  is  adopted 
at  the  proper  time.  Very  often 
when  a barrel  of  any  kind  of  this 
beverage  is  almost  sour,  it  is  made 


up  with  a little  additional  sugar, 
and  bottled  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  turn  out  weU.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  it  ought  not  quite  to 
have  completed  its  fermentation 
when  it  is  bottled,  or  at  all  events 
its  saccharine  matter  should  still  be 
unconverted  into  alcohol  or  vinegar. 
Beer  should  never  be  bottled  while 
there  is  any  tendency 'to  spirt  from 
the  vent-peg ; but  as  soon  as  this  has 
ceased,  and  it  is  fine,  it  may  be  bot- 
tled with  advantage.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  its  being  fit,  the 
corks  may  be  left  out  for  a day  or 
two,  and  on  being  driven  in  they 
will  generally  require  the  aid  of  a 
string  or  wire  to  keep  them  down, 
and  then  with  a strong  bottle  there 
is  every  chance  of  avoiding  a failure 
from  either  extreme.  When  beer 
is  somewhat  too  flat,  a tea-spoonful 
of  sugar,  or  a raisin  or  two,  or  a few 
grains  of  rice,  will  afford  new  pabu- 
him  for  fermentation,  and  set  the 
carbonic  acid  free,  as  is  desired  for 
this  purpose. 

(j)  The  wholesomcness  of  genuine 
malt  liquors  is  admitted  by  all  but 
the  advocates  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  fermented  liquors.  Bitter 
beer  as  sold  by  the  Burton  brewers, 
especially  by  Messrs.  AUsopp  and 
Bass  & Co.,  appears  to  be  a pure  and 
wholesome  beverage,  well  adapted 
for  the  invalid,  being  concocted  of 
malt,  hops,  and  water  only,  the  j)ro- 
portion  of  hops  being  greater  than 
usual,  so  that  it  is  stomachic  and 
somewhat  sedative.  Stout  is  a very 
strong  and  stimulating  drink,  and 
is  generally  selected  as  a cordial  in 
the  recovery  from  serious  and  debi- 
litating illnesses,  such  as  fevers,  &c.; 
but  it  is  often  too  heady  for  those 
unaccustomed  to  its  use.  Fresh 
table-beer  is  an  admirable  kind  of 
beverage  for  general  use  with  the 
mid-day  meals  in  this  climate.  Strong 
ale  is  very  strengthening,  but  is  only 
fit  for  occasional  use,  and  for  those 
who  are  recovering  from  recent  ill- 
ness. Ale  and  table-beer,  when 
brewed  at  home,  are  certain  of  being 
free  from  adulteration,  aud  on  that 
account  are  to  be  preferred ; but  they 
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are  apt  to  be  “ hard  ” or  sour,  when 
they  are  unfit  for  delicate  stomachs. 

JIAAIMA  (see  Breast).  See  also  milk- 
fever,  169  ; establishment  of  lacta- 
tion, 602  ; diet  during  lactation, 
503  ; abscess  of  the,  504 ; treatment 
of  the,  ib. ; management  of  the, 
after  labour,  602,  504. 

MANIA,  Symptoms  of,  151 ; treat- 
ment of,  482. 

MANNA,  237  ; an  excellent  aperient 
for  babies,  468. 

MAKASMUS  {atrophy),  symptoms  of, 
137,  138  ; treatment  of,  325,  326. 

MARMALADE. — A wholesome  pre- 
scn’e  of  Seville  and  sweet  oranges 
mixed,  well  adapted  for  the  diet  of 
healthy  childi'cn. 

MARROW. — The  fatty  matter  con- 
tained within  the  shMts  of  the  long 
bones.  It  is  considered  a delicacy 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  also  enters 
into  the  composition  of  several 
toilet  articles. 

MARSH-MALLOWS,  238. 

MASTICATION. — The  division  of  the 
food  by  the  teeth.  See  Digestion, 
153,  154. 

MATICO.  — The  leaves  of  artanthe 
clongata  which  yield  their  active 
principles  to  water  and  alcohol. 
They  are  of  great  utility  as  a styptic 
and  astringent  (see  treatment  of 
hemorrhage,  479,  480).  The  leaves 
are  either  used  as  imported,  being 
simply  scalded  and  applied  in  that 
condition ; or  when  used  internally, 
the  tincture,  which  is  made  as 
follows,  is  employed : — Take  of 
matico  leaves,  in  coarse  powder, 
eight  ounces-,  proof  spirit,  two  pints; 
macerate  for  fourteen  days,  strain, 
express,  and  filter.  Dose,  one  to  two 
drachms. 

MATTER.— See  Bus. 

MAW- WORM. — See  Short  Thread- 
worm, 157. 

MEALS  suited  to  the  Nursery,  294. 

measles  {rubeola),  Symptoms  of, 
38  ; treatment  of,  in  the  child,  300  ; 
in  the  adult,  361. 

MEASURES  used  in  Pharmacy,  220. 

MEAT,  Butcher’s.— This  kind  of  food 
in  Great  Britain  is  confined  to  beef, 
mutton,  lamb,  veal,  and  pork — the 
qualities  of  which,  in  reference  to 


the  • stomach  of  the  invalid,  vary 
very  considerably. 

(a)  In  choosing  betf,  the  hand  and 
the  eye  are  both  called  into  play  ; for 
not  only  must  the  colour  and  general 
appearance  be  in  conformity  with 
established  rules,  but  it  must  feel 
tender  to  the  touch.  Old  and  hard 
beef  feels  elastic  when  pressed  by 
the  finger,  while  young  and  tender 
meat  gives  way,  and  retains  the  im- 
pression of  the  finger  after  it  is  re- 
moved. Beef,  when  first  cut  through, 
ought  to  present  a bluish-red  colour, 
which  should  rapidly  become  almost 
a crimson  red  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  grain  should  be  smooth, 
fine,  and  transparent-looking,  with 
an  intermixture  of  fat  in  the  rump, 
sirloin,  and  ribs.  The  fat  should  be 
firm  and  white;  the  deeper  the 
yellow  the  more  oil-cake  has  been 
employed  in  producing  the  fat,  and 
the  worse  will  the  flavour  be.  Cow- 
beef  is  closer  in  the  grain  than  that 
of  the  ox,  and  the  fat  generally 
more  white ; in  the  cow  there  will 
always  be  the  udder  to  mark  the 
sex,  or  at  all  events  the  fat  is  ar- 
ranged diflerently  in  that  region, 
being  more  broken  up  into  nodules 
than  in  the  ox,  which  presents  a 
large  roll  of  fat  on  each  side.  Bull- 
beef  is  usually  more  dark  and  blue 
than  either  that  of  the  ox  or  cow ; 
it  is  also,  when  of  more  than  two 
years  of  age,  hard  and  tough,  and 
unfit  for  ordinary  Idtchen  use-  The 
age  of  the  animal  may  always  be 
known  if  the  head  is  visible,  by 
counting  the  rings  upon  the  horns, 
one  of  which  is  added  for  each  year 
of  its  life.  Eresh  beef  of  good 
quality  is  well  suited  to  most 
stomachs,  if  not  very  delicate ; but 
it  should  be  roasted  or  boiled  with 
great  care,  in  order  to  agree  with 
the  dyspeptic  invalid.  Beef-tea  is  of 
the  greatest  service  in  the  sick-room, 
and  may  be  made  from  the  inferior 
parts,  as  free  from  fat  as  possible. 

(6)  Mutton  is  the  great  resource  of 
weak  stomachs,  and  is  eaten  cither 
roast  or  boiled,  or  in  chops  broiled 
or  toasted.  There  is  a great  variety 
in  this  kin<)  of  meat,  depending  upon 
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the  age  and  breed  ; but  the  best  test  I 
after  all  is  the  flavour  when  it  comes 
to  the  table,  together  with  the 
quantity  and  depth  of  colour  of  the 
gravy.  Young  and  ill-fed  mutton 
gapes  on  cutting  it,  and  is  tasteless 
and  spongy,  and  the  gravy  scanty, 
pale,  and  watery. 

(c)  fVith  regard  to  lamb,  there  is 
as  great  a difference  here  in  the 
various  breeds  as  in  beef  and  mut- 
ton ; but  to  most  people  lamb  is 
lamb,  let  the  quality  be  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent.  The  Dorsetshire  lambs 
are  the  earliest,  next  to  house  lamb, 
which  is  capable  of  being  produced 
at  Cliristmas,  the  warmth  of  the 
kitchen  enabling  the  rearer  to  shel- 
ter the  lamb  at  any  season.  These 
early  lambs  are  very  delicate  in 
flavour,  and  fetch  high  prices  in 
1/ondon  and  elsewhere ; and  up  to 
the  time  of  Easter,  whenever  that 
may  be,  the  fore-quarter  generally 
fetches  nearly  double  the  price  of 
beef  or  mutton.  Grass  lamb  lasts 
from  March  till  August.  When  not 
too  young  and  fat,  it  is  a very 
wholesome  kind  of  meat  for  wesdc 
stomachs,  and  being  more  tender 
than  mutton  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  chops. 

{d)  Veal  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  a meat  fit  for  any  but  the  strongest 
stomach,  as  it  is  apt  to  disagree 
with  all  others.  Eor  the  purpose  of 
making  broth,  it  is  however  well 
adapted,  excepting  in  the  summer 
months,  when  it  soon  turns  sour. 
Calves  produce  veal  in  nearly,  but 
not  quite,  as  great  variety  as  bullocks 
and  sheep  do  beef  and  mutton ; but, 
in  respect  to  veal,  the  alteration  is 
more  in  reference  to  the  diet  and 
management  than  to  the  breed. 
Nevertheless,  this  last  influence  is 
very  great,  and  the  difference  between 
an  Alderney  calf  and  that  of  a Here- 
ford is  very  considerable,  though 
here  also  the  milk  of  the  former, 
being  much  richer  and  more  plen- 
tiful, may  in  some  measure  account 
for  the  difl'erenec.  Large  quantities 
of  veal  arc  brought  up  to  London  by 
the  railways,  and  some  from  Belgium 
by  the  steamers.  The  greater  part 


of  this  is  small  and  devoid  of  fat, 
but  of  good  flavour  nevertheless. 
The  prime  veal  of  the  London  mar- 
ket is  supplied  from  the  adjoining 
counties,  where  the  fattening  of 
them  is  carried  on  by  men  who  buy 
up  the  calves  from  the  dairy  districts, 
and  bring  them  up  by  cows  which 
are  able  to  suckle  another  in  addition 
to  their  own.  At  the  age  of  ten  or 
eleven  weeks,  these  calves  weigh 
nearly  20  stone,  and  in  some  counties 
the  calves  are  not  killed  till  they  are 
still  larger,  while  in  Dorsetsliire  they 
are  rarely  suffered  to  live  more  than" 
three  weeks,  the  cow-calves  being 
invariably  saved  there  to  be  reared 
ns  milkers.  In  choosing  veal,  select 
that  of  which  the  kidney  is  well 
covered  with  thick  solid  and  white 
fat.  The  whitest  meat  is  not  always 
the  best  flavoured,  being  made  so 
by  bleeding  and  improper  feeding, 
with  that  object  in  view.  The  cow- 
calf  is  preferred  when  it  can  be 
obtained  j and  it  may  be  known  by 
the  udder  on  the  fillet.  The  bull- 
calf  makes  darker  and  harder  veal. 
Veal,  like  lamb,  requires  to  be  quite 
fresh,  wliich  is  shown  by  the  blue  or 
red  colour  of  the  veins  inside  the 
shoulder.  The  flesh  should  be  dry, 
and  not  flabby,  and  the  kidney-fat 
should  be  free  from  smell. 

(e)  Pork  is  even  less  digestible 
than  veal  to  the  weak  stomach, 
though  it  is  not  a little  remarkable 
that  a strong  hearty  man  will  digest 
it  more  rapidly  than  any  other  meat. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  with  reference 
to  the  preservation  of  health  than  to 
its  restoration  that  we  must  consider 
this  kind  of  food.  Pigs  are  sold  by 
the  ordinary  butcher,  as  well  as  tlie 
pork  butcher,  at  such  a variety  of 
ages  that  their  flesh  cannot  so  com- 
pletely be  identified  by  the  age  as 
the  animals  we  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered. It  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  table  at  five  or  six  weeks 
old,  when  it  is  called  a sucking-pig  ; 
after  this  the  animal  is  respited  until 
it  is  ten  weeks  or  three  mouths  of 
age,  from  which  time  up  to  six  or 
eight  months  it  comes  into  the 
market  as  pork.  Then,  again,  it 
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■waits  until  a year  old  or  more,  when 
it  is  killed  for  hacon-Tneat  or  hams. 
Both  pork  and  hacon-meat  vary  in 
quality  greatly ; breed  and  feeding 
being  the  chief  elements  in  the  dif- 
ference. Dairy-fed  pork  holds  the 
highest  place  in  public  estimation, 
which  it  richly  deserves  when  the 
pig  is  of  a good  sprt ; but  this  does 
not  always  happen.  Farmers’  pigs, 
though  dairy-fed,  are  not  always 
confined  to  that  diet ; for  they  are 
made  the  scavengers  of  tlie  farm, 
and  are  allowed  to  fill  themselves 
upon  any  filth  or  carrion  that  hap- 
pens to  be  ■within  their  reach.  Pigs 
fed  like  those  of  the  butchers  are 
hard  and  devoid  of  fat,  and,  unless 
they  are  finished  with  meal  and 
potatoes,  they  are  not  to  he  consi- 
dered of  superior  quality.  None 
are  better  than  the  pigs  fed  on  the 
refuse  of  the  mill  and  starch-factories, 
where  thousands  are  fattened  every 
year.  Bacon-meat  may  easily  be 
too  fat  for  common  use,  and  the  size 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose  ranges 
from  ten  to  fifteen  score,  with  a 
moderate  thickness  of  fat.  For  the 
agricultural  labourer  bacon  can 
scarcely  be  too  thick  in  fat,  because 
he  uses  it  as  a relish  to  his  bread 
and  potatoes;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  in  the  housekeeping  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  for  them  a me- 
dium degree  is  far  the  most  econo- 
mical and  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

MEAT,  Symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
fresh,  175  ; treatment  of,  610. 

MECONIUM. — Thefirstdischargefrora 
the  bowels  of  a new-born  child,  of 
a dark  olive-green  colour,  271. 

MEDICINE. — A term  applied  to  the 
.healing  art,  and  especially  to  that 
part  of  it  which  treats  of  internal 
diseases. 

Medicines,  Aims  of,  17S;  various 
theories  of,  185  et  scq. 

medicines. — Those  vegetable  and 
mineral  substances,  not  being  food, 
which  are  used  either  externally  or 
internally  for  promoting  health  or 

removing  disease as  those  which 

we  used  for  promoting  healtli,  17  ; 
list  of,  suited  to  domestic  use,  222  et 
seq.\  list  of,  suited  to  children,  268 

et  seq. ; formulas  for  ■various,  841 
et'passim. 

MEDICINE  CHEST.— Those  who 
are  about  to  emigrate,  and  those 
who  are  located  in  this  country  in 
such  retired  situations  as  to  be  un- 
. able  to  obtain  drugs  at  short  notice; 
are  compelled  to  lay  in  a stock  of 
them,  and  to  keep  what  is  com- 
monly called  a medicine  chest. 
When  these  drugs  can  be  readily 
renewed,  as  small  a stock  as  pos- 
sible should  be  kept,  as  most  of 
them  soon  spoil  by  keeping.  A 
complete  medicine  chest  suited  for 
emigration  will  include  all  the 
articles  which  are  enumerated  at 
219,  246 ; excluding,  of  course,  those 
which  are  made  extemporaneously, 
such  as  the  infusions  and  decoctions. 
But  for  smaller  medicine  chests, 
such  as  are  suited  for  this  country, 
the  following  list  may  suffice,  added 
to  the  utensils  enumerated  at  221:— 

Acacia  Gum  in  powder,  siv. 

Aloes,  Compound  pUl  of,  Sss. 

Alum,  Siv. 

Ammonia,  Sosquicarbonatc  of,  5ss. 

„ Muriate  of,  Siv. 

Antimont,  Potassio-tartrate  of,  3ss. 
Antuionial  Powder,  5j. 

Arnica,  Tincture  of,  Sj. 

Bis-muth,  Trisnitrate  of,  3ij. 

Boilix  in  powder,  Sss. 

Camphor  Mixture,  Oj. 

Castor-oil,  Oj. 

CiLlLK,  Prepared,  Siv. 

Chloride  of  Zinc  or  Lime,  in  solu- 
tion, or  in  substance. 

Cinchona,  Comp,  tincture  of,  Siv. 
CONEECTION,  Aromatic,  Sj. 

Copper,  Sulphate  of,  a piece  of, 
pointed  for  use. 

Cotton  Wadding,  Ibj. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  Sviij. 

Creasote,  3j. 

Dill-water,  Sviy. 

Ether,  Sulphuric,  Sij. 

Extract  of  Henbane, 

1,  Dandelion,  31}. 

1,  Sarsaparilla  liquid,  Svj. 

Iodide  of  Potassium,  SU- 
Liniment  of  Camphor  (comp.),  Siv, 

„ Soap,  Sviij. 

„ Turpentine,  Siy. 
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Linseed-mil\x,  lb  iv. 

I.1QUOK  of  Acetate  of  ammonia,  3viij. 
„ Acetate  of  lead,  Sij. 

„ Potass,  I). 

Magnesia,  Carbonate  of,  5j. 

„ Sulphate  of,  Ibj. 
Manna,  5j. 

Mercury,  Chloride  of,  3j- 
Mercurt-with-Chalk,  5ij. 
Mint-water,  Oj. 

Myrrh,  Powdered,  Sj. 

Ointment  of  Nitric-oxide  of  Mer- 
cury, Jj. 

Ointment  of  Savine,  5ij. 

OLIVE-OtL,  5ij. 

Opium,  5j- 

OxYMEli  of  Squills,  Sj. 

PiLii  of  Colocynth  (compound),  Sss. 

„ Iron,  with  mj'rrh,  Sss. 

,,  Rhubarb  (compound),  ?ss. 

„ Soap  (compound),  5i- 
„ Squill  (compound),  5'j- 
Plaster,  Adhesive,  a yard. 

„ of  Cantharides,  a roll. 

„ of  Soap,  a yard. 

Potass,  Bicarbonate  of,  5j. 

„ Nitrate  of,  Sj. 

Powder  of  Ipecacuanha,  Sss. 

„ Ipecacuanha  (comp.),  5j. 

„ Rhubarb,  ?ij. 

,,  Jalap,  y. 

Quinine,  Sulphate  of,  ?ss. 

Senna  Leaves,  Siv  to  3viij. 

Silver,  Nitrate  of, 

Soda,  Bicarbonate  of,  Ibss. 

Spirit  of  Ammonia  (aromatic),  Siv. 

„ Nitric  ether,  5iv. 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  3j. 

Turpentine,  Spirit  of,  3iv. 
Tincture  of  Gentian,  Siv. 

„ Camphor  (comp.),  5iv. 

„ Ginger,  5ij. 

„ Henbane,  ?j. 

„ Lavender  (comp.),  3j. 

„ Myrrh,  Sij. 

„ Opium,  y to  Sij. 

„ Rhubarb  (compound). 

Wine  of  Colchicum,  y. 

,,  Ipecacuanha,  Sij. 

„ Potassio-tartratc  of  anti- 
mony, .y. 

„ Iron,  y 
Zinc,  Oxide  of,  JU. 

„ Sulphate  of,  y. 

MEDULLA  OBLONGATA,  Struc- 
ture of,  114. 


MEDULLARY  SARCOMA,  Syttip- 
toms  of,  161 ; treatment  of,  487. 

MELANOSIS,  Symptoms  of,  101  j 
treatment  of,  487. 

MELON. — See  Fruits. 

MEMBRANES.  — Expanded  layers 
of  various  tissues,  known  as — mucous 
membrane,  45  ; cellular  membrane 
or  areolar  tissue,  74 ; serous  mem- 
brane, 77  ; membranes  of  the  brain, 
114  ; of  the  womb,  498. 

MENORRHAGIA,  Symptoms  of,  146, 
168;  treatment  of,  494. 

MENTAL  OCCUPATIONS,  Advan- 
tages of,  to  heaith,  12,  252. 

MENSTRUATION,  Nature  of,  167; 
symptoms  of  impeded,  168  ; of  ex- 
cessive, ib.  ; treatment  of  impeded, 
498  ; of  difficult  or  painful,  494  ; of 
excessive,  ib. 

MERCURY,  Different  preparations 
of,  238 — as  white  precipitate,  ib.\ 
calomel,  ib.  ; green  and  red  iodide 
of,  ib.  ; red  'precipitate,  ib.  ; gray 
powder,  ib. ; pill  of,  241  ; symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by,  173 ; treat- 
ment of  poisoning  by,  509. 

MESENTERIC  GLANDS,  Inflamma- 
tion of  the,  110  ; symptoms  of  scro- 
fulous diseases  of  the,  or  atroifliy, 
137  ; treatment  of,  325. 

MESENTERY.— Abroad  fold  of  serous 
membrane  (the  peritoneum),  wliich 
attaches  the  small  intestines  to  the 
back  of  the  abdomen.  See  Alimen- 
tary Canal. 

MESMERISM,  Nature  and  claims  of, 
215. 

METACARPAL  BONES,  Treatment 
of  fracture  of  the,  433. 

METASTASIS.— A sudden  shifting  of 
inflammation  from  one  organ  to 
another,  which  occurs  in  rheumatism, 
gout,  mumps,  &c.  See  the  above 
subjects. 

MIASMA.  — See  Intermittent  Fever, 
28. 

MIDRIFF. — See  Diaphragm. 

MILIARY  FEVER,  Symptoms  of,  40; 
treatment  of,  362. 

MILK  is  an  article  of  food,  which,  at 
all  ages  of  life,  is  of  great  value, 
being  absolutely  necessary  in  some 
form  to  the  rearing  of  the  young 
child.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
mother's  breast,  or  from  a substitute 
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for  this  in  the  shape  of  wliat  is 
called  a “wet  nurse, ’’.for  the  sup- 
port of  the  infant,  and  afterwards 
from  the  cow,  or  sometimes  from  the 
ass  or  goat.  Human  milk,  and  that 
of  the  ass,  contain  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  sugar  of  miik  and 
cream  ; while  that  of  the  cow  and 
goat  abound  in  curd,  or  caseine, 
as  it  is  termed  in  chemistry.  Hence, 
when  cow’s  milk  is  substituted  for 
that  of  tile  mother  in  rearing  infants, 
it  should  be  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened  in  order  to  make  it  re- 
semble the  natural  food.  All  milk  is 
coagulated  or  converted  into  ciu'd 
and  whey  in  the  stomach  as  the 
first  process  towards  digestion ; and 
it  also  assumes  this  condition  in 
any  case  except  at  a very  low  tem- 
peratm-e  after  a short  period  (turn- 
ing sour,  as  it  is  said  to  do),  and 
part  becoming  a soft  curd,  while 
the  remainder  separates  as  whey  or 
serum.  A decoction  of  the  stomach 
of  many  animals,  and  especially  of 
that  of  the  calf,  produces  this  effect 
artificially  and  is  used  to  make 
cheese  with  this  view. 

MILK,  To  make  digestible  in  illness, 
218, 

MILK-EEVEK,  Nature  of,  169. 

MILK-TEETH,  Management  of,  297  • 
decay  of,  298. 

MIND,  Occupation  and  amusement  of 
the,  12,  252. 

MINEKAL  ELEJIENTS  required  for 
the  use  of  the  body,  13,  15, 

MINEKAL  ACIDS,  List  of,  223  ; 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by,  I71  • 
treatment  of,  5C7.  ’ 

MINEKAL  GREEN,  Symptoms  of 
poisoning  by,  174;  treatment  of, 
009. 

MINIM.  — The  sixtieth  part  of  a 
drachm,  used  instead  of  drop,  which 
is  an  uucertain  quantity  when  mea- 
sured by  dropping  a liquid  from  a 
phial ; the  size  of  the  neck,  tlie  hand 
„ dispenser,  and  the  density  of 
nf  “ii’ccting  it  to  the  extent 

of.Wy  per  cent. 

used "re 

used  m medicine,  viz.— peppermint 
s^pearmint,  and  pennyroyal.  Tha 
flrst  and  last  are  simply  cordial  and 


carminative,  but  spearmint  is  also 
diuretic. 

MISCARRIAGE,  Symptoms  and 
treatment  of,  496. 

MIXTURE,  Nature  of,  238  ; various 
kinds  of,  238,  239— as  mixture  of 
acacia,  238;  of  almonds,  ib.-,  of  am- 
moniacum,  ib.-,  of  camphor,  239  ; of 
chalk,  ib. ; of  guaiacum,  ib. ; com- 
pound, of  iron,  ib. 

MOLES,  Nature  of,  73  ; treatment  of, 
390. 

MONKSHOOD,  SjTnptoms  of  poison- 
ing by,  177  ; treatment  of,  511. 
MONOMANIA. — See  Alania. 
MONTHLY  DISCHARGE.— See 
Alenstruation. 

MORPHIA. — A salt  of  opium.  It 
combines  with  the  acids  to  form 
acetate  and  sulphate  of  morphia,  &c., 
which  are  sometimes  used  instead  of 
opium  itself,  though  seldom  fit  for 
domestic  administration. 

MORTARS. — See  Utensils  for  Com- 
pounding Drugs,  221. 

MORTALITY,  Rate  of,  in  infants,  276. 
MORTIFICATION,  or  Gangrene, 
symptoms  of,  76  ; treatment  of,  406. 
MOTHER’S  MARKS,  Treatment  of, 
in  infants,  314. 

MOUTH,  Diseases  of  the,  165  ; treat- 
ment of,  in  infants,  335 ; in  the  adult 
491. 

^O^EMENTS  in  Kinesipathy,  210, 

MOXA.— A means  of  using  counter- 
njitation  by  bimning  a small  piece 
of  prepared  lint  so  near  the  skin  as 
to  inflame  and  blister  it.  It  is  not 
much  resorted- to  in  this  country. 

— See  Alixture  of  Acacia, 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANE,  Stnicture 
oi,  45  ; symptoms  of  inflammation 
and  congestion  of,  46  as 

catarrh  and  influenza,  47 ; bron- 
chitis,  48,  49 ; hooping-cougii,  49, 
60;  laryngitis,  51;  croup,  ib. ; gas- 
tritis,  52  ; diarrhoea,  ib. ; dysentery, 
83;  English  cholera,  64;  Asiatic 
cholera,  54,  55  ; inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  56  ; of  the  urethra,  ib. ; of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  womb, 

«6.  ; of  the  ducts  of  glands,  67. 
MUCOUS  MEMBRANES,  Treatment 
01  congestion  and  inflammation  of 
2 u 
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in  cliildren,  303  et  seq. — as  catarrh 
and  influenza,  303;  bronchitis,  tb.; 
hooping-cough,  304  ; croup,  ib. ; 
gastritis,  305  ; diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery, 306;  discharges  from  the  va- 
gina, ib. 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANES,  General 
principles  of  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion of,  in  the  adult,  369  ; eflfects  of, 
and  remedies  for,  370  ; treatment  of 
special  inflammation  of,  370  etseq. — 
as  common  catarrh,  370  ; influenza, 
371;  laryngitis,  371,  372  ; bron- 
chitis, 373,  375  ; hooping-cough  and 
croup,  376  ; gastritis,  ib.;  diarrhoea, 
876,  377;  dysentery,  378  ; English 
cholera,  ib.;  Asiatic  cholera,  378, 

379  ; inflammation  of  the  bladder, 

380  ; of  the  urethra,  ib.;  leucorrhoea, 
ib. 

MUCUS,  Nature  of,  46. 

MUMPS,  Nature  and  symptoms  of, 
107 ; treatment  of,  in  children,  319  ; 
in  adults,  452. 

MURIATIC  ACID  (hi/drochloric),  223; 
Symptoms  of  poisoning  by,  172 ; 
treatment  of,  507. 

MUSCLES. — ^These  are  the  powers 
which  chiefly  aflect  the  various 
movements  taking  place  in  the  body, 
either  of  one  part  upon  another,  or 
of  it  as  a whole  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  These  movements  are 
sometimes  produced  by  the  simple 
expansion  and  contraction  of  hollow 
muscles,  as  in  the  heart,  stomach, 
and  intestines,  or  by  means  of  the 
attachment  of  the  two  ends  of  a 
muscle  to  two  separate  bones  with 
an  intervening  joint.  All  muscles 
have  residing  within  them  a power 
of  contraction,  either  at  the  mandate 
of  the  will  (of  which  the  organ  is  the 
brain),  or  at  the  command  of  some 
other  part  of  the  nervous  system 
extraneous  to  that  body.  The  for- 
mer set  of  muscles  are  called  volun- 
tary, and  are  those  by  which  wo 
walk,  talk,  or  move  our  eyes,  &c.; 
whilst  the  latter,  called  involuntary, 
are  the  muscles  which  move  the 
food  onwards  in  its  course,  or  con- 
tract upon  the  blood  in  the  heart  or 
arteries,  and  these  are  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  will.  Lastly,  a 
third  set  are  sometimes  voluntary 


and  at  others  involuntary,  being 
intended  to  act  of  themselves  when 
not  called  upon  by  the  ;vill — these 
are  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and 
those  which  expel  the  various  secre- 
tions. 

MUSCULAR  TISSUE  (muscles),  Struc 
tnre  of,  85 ; mechanical  injuries  to, 
87  ; symptoms  of  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation of,  88  ; of  spasm  of,.  90,  91 ; 
treatment  of  rheumatism  in  children, 
316  ; in  the  adult,  415 ; of  muscular 
spasms,  417  ; of  strains  and  sprains, 
418,  419  ; of  rupture  and  prolapse, 
426,  428. 

MUSHROOMS  (see  Vegetables),  Symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by,  177 ; treatment 
of,  611. 

MUSSELS.— See  JTsA 

MUSTARD.  — The  seeds  of  sinapis 
alba  and  nigra,  whole  (mustard  seed) 
and  ground  (flour  of  mustard).  Of 
the  above  plants,  the  former  has 
smooth  seed-vessels,  and  reddish  or 
blackish-brown  seeds,  which  are  very 
pungent ; while  the  latter  has  rough 
or  hairy  pods  and  yellow  seeds,  less 
pungent  than  those  of  the  black 
mustard.  The  seeds  are  composed 
of  cellulose  matter,  containing  in 
addition  a volatile  and  a fixed  oil 
of  mustard;  also,  two  peculiar  sub- 
stances known  as  myronio  acid  and 
myrocene,  all  of  which  are  deficient 
in  white  mustard  seed.  The  fixed 
oil  exists  in  the  seed,  but  the  volatile 
oil  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  by 
the  joint  action  of  water,  and  a pe- 
culiar, coagulable,  albuminous  mat- 
ter, called  myrocene,  upon  a substance 
very  imperfectly  known  which  is 
termed  myronic  acid.  This  acid  has 
no  smell,  and  is  not  volatile,  but  is 
bitter  to  the  taste,  and  contains 
sulphur  and  nitrogen.  Heat  coagu- 
lates myrocene,  which  is  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  the  essential  oil, 
and  hence  mustard  should  always  bo 
mixed  with  hot  water  to  develop  its 
pungent  powers  properly.  In  pur- 
chasing mustard,  there  is  no  guide 
short  of  the  microscope  but  the 
palate,  as  the  full  power  is  not  de- 
veloped until  the  flour  is  mixed  with 
hot  water.  The  adulterations  are. 
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however,  only  of  importance  as  far 
as  the  money  value  is  concerned,  as 
the  turmeric  is  innocent  enough  of 

. all  other  mischief.  Mustard  seed  is 
sometimes  used  as  a stomachic,  and 
some  years  ago  was  very  fashionable, 
hut  is  now  seldom  employed  for  that 
purpose.  The  of  mustard  is  the 
common  condiment  so  well  known, 
which  is  also  used  in  medicine  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  an  emetic  when 
wanted  in  a hurry,  349  ; and  for 
making  mustard  poidtices,  242,  2G4. 

MUSTAJiD  jPOULTICE,  242,  264. 

MUIT'OK.— See  Meat. 

MUTTON  BKOTIT,  Receipt  for 
making,  suited  to  childi-en,  284. 

MUTTON  CUSTARD,  for  hritable 
bowels,  248. 

myrrh,  239  ; Tincture  of,  245. 


nails.  Formation  and  structure  of, 
46;  diseases  of,  74;  tre.atment  of, 
391;  mode  of  cuttmg,  392. 

NAPHTHA,  or  Pyroxylic  Spirit. — A 
colourless,  transparent,  limpid  fluid, 
with  an  ethereal  and  somewhat 
smoky  odour,  and  an  aromatic  taste. 
It  is  miscible  with  water  and  alcohol. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  medical 
practice  by  Dr.  Hastings,  of  London, 
as  a cure  for  consumption,  in  which, 
however,  it  has  signally  failed,  but 
in  some  forms  of  bronchitis  it  is  of 
great  utility.  The  dose  is  from  10  to 
25  minhns  three  times  a day,  usually 
mixed  urith  mucilage,  syrup,  and 
water. 

NARCOTICS,  Nature  of,  190;  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by,  175;  treatment 
of  poisoning  by,  sii. 

NARCOTIC -IRRITANT  POISONS 
Symptoms  produced  by,  176  ; treat- 
ment of,  511. 

nausea. — A slight  degree  of  sickness 

V to  vomit.  See  Sickness. 

IS  AVEL. — The  depression  in  the  centre 
of  the  abdomen,  where  the  navel- 
string  is  attached  in  the  child  prior 
to  birth. 

NAVEDSTRING,  or  VmUlical  Cord. 

arteries  and 
J ems,  which  convey  the  blood  to  and 
from  the  mother  and  child.  They 
are  slightly  twisted  upon  each  other^ 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  considerable 


extension,  without  giving  way.  The 
navel-string  sloughs  away  about  five 
or  six  days  after  birth. 

NECROSIS,  Nature  of,  94 ; treatment 
of,  430. 

NEEDLES,  when  swallowed  by  acci- 
dent, are  best  left  to  find  their  own 
way  out,  which  they  generaRy  do 
in  course  of  time.  Sometimes  they 
stick  in  'the  throat,  but  even  then 
they  should  not  bo  meddled  with 
unless  they  are  clearly  within  siglit, 
when  they  may  be  seized  by  a pah- 
of  forceps  and  extracted.  lYhen  a 
needle  is  broken  olf  in  the  flesh,  it 
is  often  a very  difficult  matter’  to 
extract  it,  imless  the  broken  end  can 
be  made  to  protrude,  for,  by  the 
lightest  pressure  the  sharp  point 
is  continually  pushed  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  often  after  making  a 
considerable  wound,  the  needle  which 
at  first  was  plainly  felt  is  no  longer 
to  be  discovered.  The  best  plan  in 
most  cases  is  to  let  them  alone 
unless  they  show  themselves  very 
distinctly. 

NiiRVES,  TrcatniGnt  of  paralysis  of, 
402  ei  scg.— as  paralysis  of  the  nerve 
w sight,  &c.  (see  Diseases  of  the  JSye. 
^r,  and  Mouth,  d-c.);  paralysis  of 
the  nerves  of  sensation,  462  ; of  the 
nen'es  of  motion,  462,  463— as  hemi- 
plegia 462  ; paraplegia,  463;  para- 
lysis of  the  face,  ib. ; wrist-drop,  ib. ; 
shaking  palsy,  ib. 

NERVES,  Treatment  of  the  excitable 

NERVES,  Symptoms  of  congestion 
and  inflammation  of,  128  et  seg.—aa 
neuralgia,  128 ; sciatica,  129 ; tetanus, 
to. ; hy^ophobia,  ib, ; treatment  of 
neuralgia,  465 ; sciatica,  466 ; tetanus, 

*0. ; hydrophobia,  ib.  i 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  Structure  of, 
111;  chemical  composition  of  its  1 
matter,  i6.;  division  of,  112;  into 
nervous  centres  or  ganglia,  113;  I 
the  spinal  cord,  ib. ; medulla  ob-  ' 
longata,  114.  | 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  Symptoms  of  ^ 
diseases  of— as  paralysis,  J24,  125; 
chronic  diseases  connected  with, 
147  et  scq. — as  epilepsy,  147;  hys- 
teria, 148,  149  ; catalepsy  and 

trance,  loo  ; chorea,  ib. ; manip_ 
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NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  Treatment  of 
disease  of,  in  children,  329  ; in  the 
adult,  402  et  seq. — as  paralysis,  402  ; 
epilepsy,  480  ; hysteria,  481 ; cata- 
lepsy and  trance,  482  ; chorea,  ib. ; 
mania,  ib. ; nervous  ear-ache,  491. 

NETTLE-RASH,  Symptoms  of,  01 ; 
treatment  of,  in  iidancy,  310  ; in  the 
adult,  384. 

NEURALGIA,  Nature  and  symptoms 
of,  128  ; treatment  of,  404,  460  ; of 

thp  fpptli  *10‘? 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.— Those  salts  in 
which  neither  the  acid  nor  the 
alkali  predominates. 

NIGHT-BLINDNESS.— A defect  of 
the  nerve  of  the  eye,  generally  con- 
genital, in  which  objects  are  not 
seen  distinctly  at  night.  If  con- 
genital, treatment  is  of  no  use ; but 
if  acquired  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  time  and  attention  to  the 
general  health,  with  protection  from 
the  sun’s  rays,  will  often  effect  a 
cure. 

NIGHTMARE.— A form  of  dreams 
in  which  there  is  a sensation  of  dis- 
tress, sometimes  from  a weiglit  on 
the  chest,  and  at  others  from  a feel- 
ing as  if  falling  from  a height.  The 
cause  is  the  same  as  in  other  dreams, 
See  Sleep. 

NIGHTS H.ADE,  Deadly  (see  Bella- 
daiina'),  symptoms  of  poisoning  by, 
176  ; treatment  of,  511. 

NIPPLES  (see  Mamma)  Management 
of,  504  ; sore,  U>. 

NITRATE  OF  MERCURY,  Oint- 
ment of,  239. 

NITRATE  OP  SILVER,  243  (sec 
also  Caustics) ; treatment  of  poison- 
ing by,  509. 

NITRE,  or  Nitrate  of  Potass,  is  a 
colourless  solid  salt,  in  striated 
prismatic  crystals  generally  six- 
sided,  semi-transparent,  inodorous, 
with  a cooling,  saline,  and  bitter 
taste.  In  large  doses  of  half  an 
ounce  and  upwards,  nitre  ii'ritatcs 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
producing  nausea,  purging,  and  even 
death.  In  small  doses  of  half  a 
drachm  to  a drachm,  it  increases  the 
flow  of  urine,  and  is  for  that  reason 
often  employed  as  a diuretic,  191, 
348.  It  is  also  used  as  an  antiphlo- 


gistic, 342,  and  especially  in  rheu- 
matic inflammations. 

NITRIC  ACID,  or  Aqitafortis,  223  ; 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by,  172, 
treatment  of,  507. 

NITRIC  ETHER,  Spirit  of,  or  Niccet 
Spirits  of  Nitre,  244. 

NITRIC  OXIDE  OP  MERCURY, 
Ointment  of,  239. 

NITROGEN,  or  Azote,  is  a gas  very 
generally  found  in  nature,  and  con- 
stitutes about  four-fifths  of  our 
atmosphere.  It  is  destitute  of  colour, 
taste,  and  smell ; its  density  is  0-972. 

It  is  incapable  of  supporting  com- 
bustion or  animal  respiration ; but  it 
has  no  positively  poisonous  proper- 
ties. It  is  an  important  element  in 
our  food,  being  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  many  substances,  and 
especially  muscular  tissue.  It  is  de- 
ficient or  entirely  absent  in  most  of 
the  vegetables  in  common  use,  but 
abounds  in  meat  and  bread. 

NITRO-MURIATIC  ACID,  or  Aqua 
liegia. — A compound  of  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids  in  equal  measures,  j 
It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a stomachic 
and  restorative,  341 ; and  in  the  arts 
it  is  employed  to  act  upon  gold, 
which  it  dissolves. 

NODES  are  enlargements  of  bone 
from  inflammation  of  the  periosteum, 
and  are  similar  in  their  nature  to  the 
horses  “ splint.”  They  chiefly  occur 
in  those  bones  which  are  closely 
beneath  the  skin,  without  any  cover- 
ing of  muscle,  as  the  jaw,  collar- 
bone, and  shin.  They  sometimes 
make  their  appearance  without  any 
impure  contamination  of  the  blood, 
but  are  generally  the  result  of  what 
are  called  “ secondary  symptoms.” 

NOE VI,  or  Mother's  Marks,  Treatment 
of,  in  children,  314  ; in  the  adult, 
489. 

NOISE  IN  THE  EARS.— A constant 
sensation  as  if  a noise  was  heard, 
generally  a steady  singing  or 
throbbing.  It  appears  to  be  often 
due  to  excessive  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  surrounding  the  carotid  artery 
ns  it  passes  through  the  temporM 
bone,  and  is  a symptom  of  general 
nervous  excitability,  or  of  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head,  118. 
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NOLl-SIE-TANGEKE  {Lupm,  or  Cor- 
roding Tetter),  72 ; treatment  of,  390. 

NOMENCLATURE  of  Diseases,  19. 

NOSE. — ^The  organ  of  smell  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  external  or  nose  pro- 
per, and  the  internal  or  nasal  cavi- 
ties, in  which  resides  the  organ  itself. 

(g)  The  nose  proper  is  the  trian- 
gular pyramid  ■which  projects  from 
the  face  above  the  lips.  Below,  it 
has  two  openings  called  the  nostrils 
(iiares)  which  overhang  the  mouth, 
and  are  so  placed  in  order  to  serve 
as  a guard  upon  the  mouth,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  articles  of  food  which 
are  put  into  it.  They  have  a septum 
between  them,  and  on  the  outer  side 
of  each  is  the  wing  {ala)  of  the  nose 
which  is  a separate  piece  of  cartilage, 
capable  of  being  expanded  by  its 
particular  muscle,  as  is  seen  (espe- 
cially in  children)  in  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  other  conditions  of 
those  organs  when  the  breathing  is 
oppressed. 

(6)  The  nasal  cavities  are  two  irre- 
gular spaces,  extending  from  the 
nostrils  {anterior  nares)  to  the  pha- 
rynx where  the  posterior  nares  are 
situated.  Each  of  them  consists  of 
a passage  separated  from  the  mouth 
by  the  bony  palate,  and  arbitrarily 
divided  into  three  stages  one  above 
the  other,  called  the  inferior,  middle, 
and  superior  meatus.  There  are 
several  openings  into  these  passages 
from  extensive  bony  cells  lined  by 
mucous  membrane,  and  known  as 
the  (EthmoUl  and  sphenoid  cells,  the 
frontal  sinus,  and  the  antrum;  so 
that,  altogether,  the  nasal  cavities  are 
connected  with  an  extensive  surface 
of  mucous  membrane,  which  accounts 
for  the  great  secretion  of  mucus 
that  is  met  with  in  inflammations 
of  the  surface.  The  membrane  lining 
the  whole  is  called  pituitary  or 
Schneiderian.  It  is  liberally  sup- 
plied with  blood-vessels,  and  has  the 
whole  of  the  olfactory  nerve  ex- 
pended upon  it,  together  with  the 
nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve, 
and  some  branches  from  Meckel’s 
ganglion,  which  is  one  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system.  The  sense  of  smell  is 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  olfactory 


nerve,  the  minute  branches  of  which 
terminate  in  the  papillcB  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane. 

NOSE,  Bleeding  from  the,  146  ; treat- 
ment of,  in  children,  334  ; in  adults, 
491. 

NOSE,  Diseases  of  the,  164 — as  foreign 
bodies  in  the,  ib. ; muco-purulent 
discharge  from,  ib. ; polypus  in,  165; 
treatment  for  removal  of  foreign 
bodies,  in  children,  335  ; of  a cold 
in  the  head,  ib. ; in  the  adult,  of 
eczema,  491  ; polypus,  ib.;  of  frac- 
ture of  the  bones  of,  440. 

NOSOLOGY,  20. 

NOSTRUMS. — Remedies  of  which  the 
ingredients  and  mode  of  preparation 
are  kept  secret,  or  confined  to  the 
proprietors  by  letters  patent,  184. 

NOURISHMENT  (see  Food),  Use  and 
eifectsof,  13  etseq.;  minerM  elements 
of,  15 ; quality  and  quantity  for  in- 
valids, 17  ; articles  of,  suited  to 
infants,  283  ; articles  of,  suited  to 
the  nursery,  290  ; various  kinds  of, 
suited  to  invalids,  246  etseq. 

NURSE,  and  nursing  adults,  337,  338; 
for  the  lying-in  room,  497,  498. 

NURSES,  Wet,  should  be  selected 
from  those  which  are  in  good  health, 
a point  which  should,  if  possible, 
be  determined  by  a competent  in- 
spector. The  age  of  their  own  child 
should  as  near  as  possible  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  one  they  are 
wanted  to  suckle,  or  certainly  with 
not  more  difference  between  them 
than  one  or  two  months,  as  the 
quaUty  of  the  milk  varies  greatly 
in  the  different  months  of  lactation. 
The  age  of  the  nurse  is  often  consi- 
dered of  great  importance ; but  many 
forty  years  old  are  better  than  others 
at  eighteen  or  twenty  who  have  in- 
ferior health  and  worse  “ breasts  of 
milk.”  The  milk  when  dra'wn  should 
be  white,  with  a very  slight  tint  of 
blue,  sweet  in  taste,  and  not  too 
creamy  and  rich,  which  Idnd  will 
disagree  with  the  stomachs  of  most 
babies.  The  breasts  should  be  full, 
but  not  fat,  the  glands  and  glandules 
feeling  distinct  beneath  the  fingers, 
and  the  veins  not  too  prominent, 
which  last,  when  present,  is  a sign 
of  a scrofulous  constitution,  though 
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not  an  infallible  one.  The  nipple 
Bliould  bo  well  developed,  so  that 
the  child  can  readily  lay  hold,  and 
the  temper,  previous  habits,  and 
morals  should  be  ascertained  to  be 
good,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
first,  when  bad,  will  affect  the  milk, 
while  disease  contracted  by  the 
nurse  is  capable  of  being  transmitted 
to  the  child. 

NURSEUY-MAID.  — This  attendant 
on  the  child  is  much  more  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  child  physi- 
cally as  well  as  morally  than  the 
monthly  nurse,  who  has  hardly  time 
to  do  much  harm  to  her  charge, 
unless  she  actually  causes  its  death  ; 
and  this,  moreover,  is  a much  less 
serious  mischief  than  the  destruction 
of  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  health, 
of  which  a careless  and  wicked 
nursery-maid  may  be  the  cause. 
Many  opposite  qualities  are  required, 
which  it  is  rare  to  find  embodied  in 
one  person.  Thus,  a good  nursery- 
maid should  be  lively  enough  to 
amuse  children,  yet  sedate  enough 
to  check  herself  and  them  from  ex- 
ceeding the  bounds  of  prudence  and 
propriety.  Firmness  on  all  impor- 
tant points  should  be  united  with 
that  yielding  to  the  ivishes  of  the 
child  which  is  peculiar  to  the  good- 
natured  person.  Joined  to  these 
characteristics,  there  must  be  a 
vigorous  state  of  health,  aud  yet  a 
lively  appreciation  for,  and  sympathy 
with,  the  ailments  of  the  child.  In 
a word,  there  should  be  an  old  head 
upon  young  shoulders,  a combination 
which  would  be  gratefully  accepted 
in  more  situations  than  this.  The 
position  is  one  which  few  will  envy ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  young  per- 
sons who  go  through  their  duties 
with  positive  pleasure,  their  instinc- 
tive fondness  for  children  carrying 
them  through  them  without  that 
sensation  of  irksomeness  which  the 
long-continued  nursing  of  a child 
invariably  brings  to  any  member  of 
the  male  sex.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
providential  provision  for  the  care 
of  the  infant,  and  we  all  have  to  be 
grateful  for  it  in  the  early  part  of 
our  lives ; but  too  often,  though 


sudloiently  developed  to  induce  a 
girl  to  undertake  the  task,  it  is 
accompanied  by  a total  want  of 
principle,  and  love  of  deception; 
whilst  the  children  cannot  avoid 
imitating  what  is  constantly  before 
them,  and  unconsciously  imbibe 
similar  practices  to  those  which  they 
see  successfully  indulged  in  by  her. 
The  moment  the  nurse  has  anything 
to  conceal  from  her  mistress,  she  is 
compelled  to  enlist  the  child  on  her 
side,  because  she  knows  that  other- 
wise it  will  be  revealed  on  the  first 
occasion ; and  she,  therefore,  makes 
herself  so  agreeable  by  bribery  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  threats  of 
punishment  on  the  other,  that  the 
child  is  induced  to  promise  silence, 
and  henceforward  becomes  an  ac- 
complice. This  is  the  secret  of 
half  the  stolen  rewards,  threats 
of  “bogies,”  &c.,  which  are  so 
prevalent  in  the  nursery  iu  spite 
of  all  orders  to  the  contrary ; and 
which,  being  supernatural,  are  called 
down  in  order  to  overwhelm  the 
fear  of  the  mother’s  displeasure  by 
a still  higher  terror.  “If  you  tell 
your  mamma,  the  bogie  wall  run 
away  with  you,”  is  the  surest  means 
of  causing  submission,  and  is  con- 
stantly appealed  to  with  success.  If 
mothers  only  knew  to  what  a 
guidance  they  often  resign  their 
children  at  the  age  when  impres- 
sions ai'e  most  easily  made,  they 
would,  in  the  first  place,  take  more 
care  to  superintend  the  nursery 
themselves;  and,  in  the  second, 
they  would  iuvesligatc  more  closely 
the  education  and  moral  condition 
of  the  nursery-maid.  Why  do  so 
many  children  dread  darkness,  but 
because  they  have  had  it  peopled  by 
their  maids  with  all  sorts  of  horrible 
forms  ? Tliere  is  nothing  naturally 
frightful  iu  the  absence  of  light; 
and  the  child  brought  up  under  the 
eye  of  a conscientious  mother  or 
nurse  has  no  more  fear  at  that  time 
than  it  has  in  the  broad  daylight^ 
so  that,  when  such  a feeling  exists, 
it  may  always  be  known  that  some 
one  has  been  tampering  with  the 
child.  A middle-aged  nurse  is  seldom 
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possessed  of  sufficient  animal  spirits 
to  bear  the  rude  assaults  of  'a 
number  of  children,  and  will  gene- 
rally be  too  apt  to  subdue  their 
exuberance  to  a level  with  her  own 
staid  feelings.  Such,  however,  is 
not  always  the  case ; and  then  the 
nurse  may  be  a good  one,  even  if 
she  is  fifty  years  of  age ; and  such 
a person  I have  sometimes  met 
■with,  as  an  exception  to  the  rule 
which  would  perhaps  assign  tliirty- 
five  as  the  probable  limit.  A very 
young  girl  has  seldom  had  expe- 
rience enougli  to  undertake  a child 
from  the  month,  and  should  com- 
mence tlie  care  of  children  as  under- 
nurse, where  she  is  as  much  con- 
trolled by  her  superior  as  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  and  where  her 
physical  energies  are  of  service 
when  properly  kept  in  order.  In 
selecting,  therefore,  a nurse  to  take 
the  child  at  the  end  of  the  time 
when  the  monthly  nurse  gives  it 
up,  it  is  well  to  err  on  the  side  of 
mature  age  ; and,  as  all  nurses  have 
some  peculiarities  in  .their  manage- 
ment, which,  though  perhaps  them- 
selves not  over  good,  yet  will  not 
bear  a sudden  change,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  new  nurse  should  be  intro- 
duced to  her  charge  some  few  days 
before  she  undertakes  jits  entire 
management,  so  that  she  may  see 
all  that  is  done,  and  avoid  making 
sudden,  and  therefore  injurious,  alte- 
rations. 

lJUKSERY. — ^IVTien  there  are  several 
children  besides  an  infant  in  arms, 
the  nursery  for  the  latter  should  be 
apart  from  that  given  up  to  older 
cliildren,  who  are  too  riotous  for  the 
tender  limbs  of  the  new-born  child. 
It  should  bo  kept  warm,  but  airy; 
and  in  winter,  as  well  as  the  cold 
weather  of  spring  and  autumn,  must 
have  a fire  night  and  day.  As  soon 
as  the  baby  is  weaned,  and  able  to 
run  about,  it  may  be  turned  into  the 
general  nursery.  A day  and  night 
nursery  are  also  required,  if  possible ; 
but  there  is  no  objection  to  an  infant 
being  at  ni{/ht  iu  tho  samo  room 
with  the  other  children,  as  they 
generally  sleep  pretty  soundly. 


(а)  The  aspect  of  the  nursery  is  a 
point  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  I 
am  confident  that  the  health  of  its 
inmates  mainly  depends  upon  it. 
Light  direct  from  the  sun  is  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  child;  and 
even  if  it  is  not  submitted  to  the 
full  rays,  yet  the  room  itself  ought 
to  be  fully  cleansed  by  them.  This 
subject  is  more  fuUy  entered  upon 
at  page  9. 

(б)  The  proper  ventilation  of  the 
nursery  is  a very  difificult  subject, 
for  children  are  very  liable  to  the 
injurious  influence  of  cold  draughts 
of  air,  and  yet  require  plenty  of  it 
in  a pure  and  uncontaminated  con- 
dition. The  only  way  to  efiect  this 
is  to  give  space  enough  to  contain 
such  a bulk  of  atmospheric  air  as 
will  last,  with  slight  additions,  from 
the  time  of  going  to  bed  nntil  the 
morning.  It  is  common  enough  to 
crowd  four  or  five  children  and  one, 
or  even  two,  nurses  into  a room 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long  by 
twelve  or  thirteen  wide,  and  eight 
or  nine  feet  high.  This  space,  when 
compai'ed  with  that  which  is  calcu- 
lated at  page  8 to  be  requisite  for 
the  pmpose  of  respiration,  -vvill  ap- 
pear wholly  inefiicient,  and  a room 
of  the  above  size  should  not  be  made 
to  hold  more  than  a nurse  and  one, 
or  at  most  two,  children. 

(c)  The  heating  and.  lighting  of  the 
nursery  may  be  regulated  by  the 
remarks  made  at  pages  6,  7,  8,  and 
9,  on  tho  management  of  inhabited 
rooms  in  general. 

NUTS.— See  Fruit. 

NUTMEGS  AND  MACE  are  both  ob- 
tained from  the  nutmeg  tree,  of  which 
there  are  three  species  — Myn'stica 
fragrans,  M.  faiua,  M.  malaharica. 
Together,  they  are  tho  fruit  of  tho 
tree,  which  is  similar  in  appearance 
to  a pear-tree,  and  produces  a fruit 
about  the  size  of  a peach,  but  shaped 
like  a pear,  and  smooth  externally. 
The  outer  fleshy  part  of  this  is  the 
pericarp,  and  this  when  ripe  separates 
into  two  longitudinal  sections,  with- 
in which  lies  tho  seed  proper,  or 
nutmeg,  enclosed  in  two  coats,  be- 
sides the  mace,  which  fills  up  the 
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space  between  these  and  the  peri- 
carp. The  tree,  known  to  botanists 
as  APyristica  fragrans,  is  cultivated 
in  the  Molucca  Islands,  as  well  as  in 
Java,  Sumatra,  Singapore,  Penang, 
tlie  Island  of  Bourbon,  Bengal, 
Madagascar,  and  the  West  Indies ; 
and  these  trees  produce  the  true 
nutmeg  of  commerce,  which  is  round, 
and  of  a strong  aromatic  flavour  and 
smell.  A second  and  inferior  kind, 
called  the  wild  or  false  nutmeg^  is 
obtained  from  the  Mgrisiica  fatua 
and  M.  maldbarica,  growing  in  a 
wild  state ; and  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  nutmeg  by 
being  longer  and  paler  than  it. 
Mace  is  also  true  or  %inld,  according 
as  it  is  obtained  from  either  kind  of 
nutmeg  tree.  As  imported  into  this 
country,  tlie  true  mace  is  of  a golden 
or  orange  yellow,  transparent  and 
horny.  False  or  wild  mace  is  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  and  deficient  in 
flavour  and  smeli.  The  nutmeg,  as 
well  as  the  mace,  contain  a fixed, 
and  also  a volatile,  oil,  as  well  as 
starch  and  woody  matter. 

rrux  VOMICA,  or  Croxo-fig,  is  the 
seed  of  the  strieJmos  nux  vomica, 
whose  active  principle  is  strichnine. 

NUX  VOMICA,  Symptoms  of  poi- 
soning by,  175  ; treatment  of,  611. 

OAK  BARK  is  the  bark  of  the 
common  oak,  such  as  is  used  for  the 
purposes  of  tanning.  It  is  a jjower- 
ful  astringent,  but  chiefly  used  ex- 
ternally, being  superseded,  for  inter- 
nal use,  by  tannin  and  gallic  acid, 
as  well  as  by  other  astrmgents. 

OAK  BARK,  Decoction  of,  233. 

OATS  AND  OATJIEAL. — See  Flour. 

OATMEAL  GRUEL,  for  Infants, 

OATMEAL  PORRIDGE,  291. 

OATMEAL  POULTICE,  2G4. 

OATMEAL  PUDDING,  292. 

OBSTETRICS,  Synonymous  with  mid- 
wifery. Sec  Management  of  Labour, 
497. 

OCCIPUT. — ^The  back  of  the  head. 

OCCIPITAL  BONE. — A bone  at  the 
back  of  the  skull.  See  Skeleton. 

OEDEMA,  Nature  of,  75;  treatment  of, 
404,  405. 


OESOPHAGUS  {the  gullet),  spasm  of, 
91.  See  Alimentary  Caned. 

OILS  are  divided  into  fixed  and  vola- 
tile, the  latter  being  capable  of 
distillation  without  decomposition, 
while  the  former  are  not.  They  are 
also  classed  as  animal  and  vegetable, 
but  the  two  agree  in  so  many  essen- 
tials that  the  division  is  scarcely 
advantageous  for  medical  purposes. 

(а)  Fixed  oils,  in  general,  have  a 
feeble  but  peculiar  odour,  and  little 
taste ; and  those  which  have  any, 
depend  npon  some  volatile  oUy  prin- 
ciple for  it.  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and,  with  the  -exception  of 
castor-oil,  but  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Their  consistence  varies 
from  that  of  the  thinnest  olive-oil  to 
that  of  solid  suet,  the  difference  de- 
pending ui30n  the  proportion  of  two 
elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, called  respectively  elain  or 
olein,  and  margarin  or  stearin.  Fixed 
fats,  when  in  contact  with  alkaline 
solutions,  become  converted  into 
soap.  The  fixed  oils  which  are 
used  in  medicine  are  as  follows : — 
Almond-oil,  castor-oil,  croton-oil, 
linseed-oil,  olive-oil,  and  cod-liver- 
oil,  each  of  which  is  alluded  to  in 
its  proper  place. 

(б)  The  volatile  oils  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  to  which  they  are  confined. 
They  are  mostly  procured  by  distil- 
ling the  plants  which  contain  them 
with  water ; for  though  their  boiling 
point  is  above  that  of  the  latter,  yet 
at  212“  F.,  they  arc  carried  over 
mechanically  and  condensed  with 
tlie  steam.  When  pure,  they  are 
nearly  colourless,  their  odour  is 
Iiowerful  and  peculiar  to  each,  and 
their  taste  pungent  and  burning. 
They  mix  in  ali  iiroportions  with 
fixed  oils.  They  are  divided  into 
three  kinds,  viz.: — 1st,  Those  com- 
posed of  carbon  mid  liydrogen  only ; 
2nd,  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen ; and  3rd,  those  containing  in 
addition  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  To 

. the  first  belong  essence  or  spirit  of 
turpentine,  essential  oil  of  lemons, 
orange,  bergamot,  pepper,  cubebs, 
juniper,  copaiba,  elemi.  The  second 
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comprise  the  oils  of  aniseed,  cumin, 
cedar-wood,  winter-green,  valerian, 
camphor,  peppermint,  lavender, 
rosemary,  orange  flowers,  ottar  of 
roses,  and  some  others.  The  last 
division  is  composed  of  the  oils  of 
mustard,  garlic,  assafoetida,  and 
onions. 

OINTMENT,  Nature  of,  239  ; of 
creasote,  ib.  -,  compound  of  galls, 
ib.  i of  iodide  of  mercury,  ib. ; of 
iodide  of  potassium,  ib. ; of  nitrate 
of  mercury,  ib. ; of  nitric  oxide  of 
mercury,  ib. ; of  savine,  ib. ; com- 
pound of  sulphur,  240  ; of  zinc,  ib. 

OI.D  AGE,  and  its  Diseases.  See 
Age. 

OLECRANON,  or  Elbow,  Fracture  of, 
434. 

OLIVES,  or  the  Fruit  of  the  Olive, 
are  oval,  with  a smooth  rind,  and 
much  resemble  small  half-ripe  plums. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  dessert  they 
are  gathered  when  immature,  and 
are  then  pickled  in  salt  and  water, 
and  barrelled  for  exportation.  The 
Italian  olives  are  the  best,  then  the 
French,  and  lastly  the  Spanish, 
which  are  not  so  well  flavoured. 
The  ripe  fruit  is  gathered  and  gently 
pressed,  by  which  tbe  best  quality 
Of  oil  is  procured,  after  which  a 
stronger  pressure  is  applied,  so  as  to 
break  the  kernels  and  produce  a 
more  copious  flow  of  inferior  oil, 
but  still  of  a quality  sufficiently  good 
for  many  purposes.  The  oil  is  allowed 
to  rest  and  deposit  its  fccula  in  the 
shape  of  mucilage  and  earthy  matter, 
and  it  is  then  drawn  otf.  The  best 
qualities  are  at  once  deposited  in 
flasks  of  the  shape  peculiar  to  the 
article,  and  guarded  with  rushes; 
whilst  the  secondary  sorts  arc  sent 
over  to  this  country  in  jars  and 
barrels.  Italian  oil  is  always  dis- 
tinguished under  the  heads  of  Flo- 
rence, Lucca,  and  Gallipoli — the 
first  being  considered  the  best. 

OLIVE-OIL,  Medical  employment  of. 
240. 

OMENTUM. — See  Caul. 

ONION. — See  Vegetables. 

OFII'IIIALMIA,  Symptoms  of  com- 
mon acute,  102  ; of  chronic,  ib. ; 
purulent,  ib. ; strumous,  ib. 


OPHTHALMIA,  Treatment  of  puru- 
lent, in  new-born  infants,  279  ; of 
strumous,  in  children,  332. 

OPHTHALMIA  in  the  Adult,  treat- 
ment of  common  acute,  489  ; of 
chronic,  ib. 

OPIUM,  Medical  properties  and  use 
of,  240  ; confection  of,  230  ; lini- 
ment of,  237;  tincture  of,  245  ; wine 
of,  246 ; symptoms  of  poisoning  by, 
174  ; treatment  of  poisoning  by,  510. 

OPODELDOC.  — The  old,  but  now 
popular,  name  tor  Soap  Liniment,  237. 

ORANGES.— See  Fruit. 

ORANGE-PEEL,  Infusion  of,  235. 

ORANGEADE,  Method  of  making, 
250. 

ORBIT. — The  cavity  in  the  skull  in 
which  the  eye  is  placed. 

OSMAZOME. — The  peculiar  principle 
upon  which  the  flavour  of  meat 
depends. 

OSSIFICATION.  — The  conversion 
into  bone,  or  some  substance  re- 
sembling it.  Healthy  ossification  is 
the  secretion  from  the  blood-vessels, 
and  deposit  in  their  proper  places,  of 
particles  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
other  mineral  ingredients,  by  which 
the  soft  cartilage  or  membrane  is 
made  hard  and  firm,  bnt  brittle  (see 
Structure  of  Bones,  92).  Diseased 
ossification  is  the  deposit  of  earthy 
matter,  not  exactly  of  a bony  cha- 
racter, in  certain  situations  where  it 
is  absent  in  health,  and  where  its 
presence  is  often  of  serious  conse- 
quence, as  in  the  interior  of  the 
arteries  and  hem-t,  or  in  the  disease 
called  osteosarcoma. 

OVARY. — A small  oval  organ  on  each 
side  of  the  pelvis  of  the  female  in 
which  the  omtm,  or  future  child  is 
developed,  and  from  which  it  passes 
to  the  womb. 

OVARIAN  DROPSY,  Symptoms  and 
treatment  of,  495. 

OXALIC  ACID,  Symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by,  172  ; treatment  of,  60S. 

OX-GALL,  when  inspissated  or  par- 
tially dried  by  evaporation,  is  some- 
times used  as  an  aperient ; but  it 
does  not  appear  to  possess  any  ad- 
vantages over  those  already  in  use. 

OXIDE  OF  MERCURY'.— See  Fill  qf 
Mercury,  241,  and  Mercury  with 
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Chalk,  238  ; both  of  wbicli  are  com- 
posed of  it,  mixed  with  an  appro- 
priate vehicle. 

OXIJDB  OF  ZINC,  24G. 

OXYGEN  is  a gas  existing  in  a free 
state  in  the  air,  mixed  with  nitrogen. 
It  is  somewhat  heavier  than  this  gas, 
and,  consequently,  than  air  itself, 
which  is  a mixture  of  the  two.  It  is 
the  great  supporter  of  combustion 
and  respiration,  and  unites  with 
metals  to  form  what  is  called  an 
oxide  ; also  with  them  or  with  other 
substances  to  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  our  acids.  Many  substances 
combine  with  it  in  different  propor- 
tions so  as  to  form  a protoxide,  deu- 
toxide  or  hinoxide,  teroxkle,  &o. 

OXYMEL. — A mixture  of  honey  and 
vinegar,  sometimes  medicated,  as 
oxymel  of  squill,  240. 

OYSTEKS.— See  Fish. 

OZONE  is  most  probably  some  pecu- 
liar modification  of  oxygen,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  not  very  clearly 
made  out.  It  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  electricity  in 
tiie  atmosphere ; and  by  Professor 
Schoenbein,  who  was  the  first  to 
draw  attention  to  it,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  coimected  with  the 
appearance  and  progress  of  epidemic 
diseases. 

OZCENA. — A profuse  and  fetid  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils. 

OZCENA,  Treatment  of,  491. 

PACKING,  Various  modes  of,  in 
hydropathy,  206. 

PAIN. — This  sensation  so  well  known 
to  all  of  us  is  implanted  in  us  by 
Nature  in  order  to  make  us  guard 
against  mechanical  injiu-ies,  and  also 
to  allow  her  to  repair  them  when 
already  effected,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  the  result  of  other  causes, 
and  kno^vn  as  “ disease.”  Pain  may, 
therefore,  with  a single  exception 
be  considered  as  an  invariable  sign 
of  something  being  wrong,  for  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health  and  freedom 
from  accident,  no  pain  is  ever  felt. 
This  exception  is  the  natural  process 
of  “labour,”  in  which  pain  is  an 
ingredient  apparently  for  a wise 
purpose — namely,  to  compel  the  pa- 


rent to  attend  to  herself  as  well  as 
the  child  at  that  time,  without  which 
she  might  be  sometimes  inclined  to 
neglect  one  or  both.  The  amount 
of  pain  experienced  by  different  in- 
dividuals, and  in  different  situations 
of  the  body,  varies  greatly,  depend- 
ing in  the  fimt  upon  the  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  in  the 
second,  upon  the  nature  of  the  organ 
attacked.  In  none  is  the  pain  so 
severe  as  when  the  scat  of  the  disease 
is  the  nerve  itself,  tic  doloreux  being 
so  named  from  the  excessive  pain 
which  is  produced.  Next  to  the 
nerve,  the  bones  and  joints  probably 
occasion  the  greatest  suffering,  appa- 
rently from  their  unyielding  nature, 
so  that  when  they  are  swollen  by 
disease,  their  nerves  are  pressed  upon 
with  the  above  result.  Very  often 
the  pain  produced  by  disease  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  sensibility  of 
the  part  in  health,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  internal  organs,  and  with 
the  teeth,  bones,  and  joints,  all  of 
which  are  almost  insensible  when 
cut  or  handled,  until  they  become 
inflamed. 

FAIN  is  one  of  the  four  symptoms  of 
inflammation,  41,  and  also  attends 
congestion,  ib.  It  is  present  in  hys- 
terical simulations  of  active  local 
inflammation,  160;  and,  in  fact,  in 
most  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
body  is  subject,  including  especially 
malignant  affections,  160,  in  whicli 
it  is  generally  very  acute.  Pain  in 
the  limbs  and  back  is  a symptom  of 
simple  fever,  24,  as  well  as  of  most 
other  kinds  of  fever.  Pain  in  the 
stomach  may  be  a sign  of  indiges- 
tion, or  dyspepsia  in  some  form,  155, 
156,  or  of  spasm  of  the  stomach,  418. 
Pain  in  the  head  is  commonly  known 
as  headache,  126,  126.  Pain  in  tlie 
side,  commonly  known  as  “ stitch,” 
is  by  physicians  called  pleurodynia, 
81, 410.  Pain  in  the  chest,  increased 
on  inspiration,  may  bo  owing  to  this 
cause  or  to  pleurisy,  79,  80,  op  pneu- 
monia, 76,  or  to  a broken  rib,  440. 
Pain  in  the  bowels  may  bo  merely 
ordinary  “ griping,”  from  some  acrid 
kind  of  food;  or  it  may  bo  due  to 
colic,  91 ; or  to  inflammation  of  the 
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peritoneum,  83  et  seq. ; or  to  diar- 
rhoea or  dysentery,  62  ; or  to  cholera, 
64.  See  also  Earache,  Toothache,  &c. 

PAINTER’S  COLIC,  Symptoms  of, 
91 ; treatment  of,  418. 

PAINTER’S  PALSYC  Ji'nst-drop),US. 

PALATE. — This  part  of  the  mouth 
is  divided  into  the  hard  and  soft,  the 
former  being  composed  partly  of  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  upper  jaw, 
andpartlyof  thepalate-houe  attached 
to  it ; the  latter  is  made  up  of  two 
folds  of  mucous  membrane  on  each 
side,  called  the  arches  of  the  palate, 
between  which  are  the  tonsils,  and  in 
the  middle  hangs  the  uvula.  These 
folds  are  raised  and  lowered  by 
muscles,  as  also  is  the  uvula,  and 
the  sense  of  taste  is  mainly  resident 
in  the  nerves  distributed  to  them, 
but  partly  also  in  those  of  the  back 
of  the  tongue. — See  Taste. 

PALATE,  Cleft,  nature  of,  1G5 ; 
treatment  of,  491. 


PALPITATION  OF  THE  HEART, 
Nature  of,  144;  treatment  of,  47G. 

PALSY,  or  Paralysis,  Various  kuids 
of,  124,  125  ; treatment  of,  462. 

PANADA. — A.  food  for  children  and 
persons  in  extreme  old  age,  made 
by  beating  up  to  a fine  pulp  bread 
previously  soaked  in  boiling  water. 
It  is  then  sweetened  and  made 
palatable  with  the  addition  of  a little 
milk  or  cream. 


PANCREAS,  Structure  of,  95;  disease 
of,  102 ; treatment  of,  445. 

PAPULA,  or  Pimple,  Definition  of,  70. 

PAPULAR  ERUPTIONS,  Nature 
and  varieties  of,  70,  71— as  lichen, 
70 ; prurigo,  71 ; treatment  of,  389. 

PARASITIC  ANIMALS,  167;  re- 
moval of,  in  the  child,  333 ; in  the 
adult,  486,  487.  See  also  Porrigo, 

PARALYSIS,  or  Palsy,  Symptoms  of 
its  various  kinds,  124,  126 ; treat- 
ment of,  402. 

PARAPLEGIA  (ft  form  of  paralysis), 
125 ; treatment  of,  4G3. 

PAREGORIC  (compound  tincture  of 
camphor),  246.  Half  an  ounce  con- 
tains  one  grain  of  solid  opium. 

PARIETAL  BONE. — A square  bone 

PAROTID  —The  largest  of  the  salivary 
glands,  situated  just  in  front  of  the 


car,  between  it  and  the  lower  jaw, 
which  it  overlaps  internally  as  well 
as  externally ; so  that,  by  the  move- 
ments of  this  part  in  mastication, 
the  gland  is  excited  .to  secrete  its 
fluid.  The  duct  of  the  gland  opens 
into  the  mouth  opposite  the  second 
molar  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  on 
each  side. 

PAROTID  GLAND,  Symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the,  107 — as  simple 
inflammation,  ib.;  and  mumps,  id.  ; 
treatment  of,  452. 

PAROXYSM. — ^An  excessive  aggrava- 
tion of  the  symptoms  of  a disease, 
which  may  be  periodical  as  in  ague, 
or  otherwise  as  in  gout,  hysteria,  &c. 

PARSNIPS. — See  Vegetables. 

PARTURITION  (labour  or  delivery). 
Management  of,  in  the  healthy 
female,  497,  498;  rmnatural  labours, 
499 ; symptoms  of  diseases  and  acci- 
dents incidental  to,  1G9;  treatment 
of  the  same,  504 ; treatment  of  the 
mother  after  delivery,  601. ' 

PASTRY. — A department  of  cookery 
which  should  be  kept  within  the 
most  rigid  bounds  of- moderation  as 
to  the  use  of  butter  and  lard,  when 
intended  for  the  stomachs  of  children 
and  invalids. 

PATELLA  (tM  hnee-cap). — A small 
bone  of  a heart-shape  which  lies  in 
front  of  the  knee,  and  has  the  strong 
extensors  of  the  leg  inserted  into  its 
upper  edge,  whUo  its  lower  is  at- 
tached by  a sti-ong  ligament  to  the 
tibia. 

PATELLA,  Symptoms  and  treatment 
of  fracture  of,  438. 

PATENT  MEDICINES.— See  QuaeJe- 
cry  and  Nostrums, 

PATHOLOGY. — The  science  which 
treats  of  the  exact  nature  or  essence 
of  disease. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.— The 
art  by  which  the  effects  of  disease, 
as  exhibited  after  death,  arc  shown 
by  means  of  dissection,  or  post' 
mortem  examinations. 

PEAS. — See  Vegetables  and  Flour. 

PEACHES. — See  Fruit. 

PEARS. — Sec  Fruit, 

PEARL-ASH  (impure  carbonate  of 
potass). — Symptoms  of  poisoning  by, 
172  ; treatment  of,  608. 
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PEARL-SAGO  suited  for  Infants,  284. 

PEARL-BARLEY.— See  Flour. 

PEDICULI,  or  Lice,  Removal  of,  487. 

PELLITORY  of  Spain,  240. 

PELVIS  (bony). — See  Skeleton.  Its 
cavity  is  divided  from  the  abdomen 
by  an  imaginary  line  (see  Abdomen), 
and  contains  the  rectum  and  bladder, 
with  its  appendages  in  the  male, 
and  in  the  female  besides  these 
organs,  the  womb  and  ovaries. 

PELVIS,  Inflammation  of  tile  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  organs  within,  66 — 
as  of  tile  bladder,  ib. ; of  the  urethra, 
j6.;  of  the  womb,  ib.-,  treatment  of 
the  same,  380  ; treatment  of  fracture 
of  the  bones  of  the,  439. 

PEMPHIGUS,  Symptoms  of,  66  ; 
treatment  of,  312,  386. 

PENNYROYAL.— See 

PEPPER. — This  'well  known  condi- 
ment is  tile  produce  of  two  allied 
plants  (known  as  piper  nigrum  and 
longum),  and  tlie  part  used  is  the 
berry  dried  in  the  sun.  Black  and 
white  pepper  are  both  obtained  from 
the  berry  of  piper  nigrum;  the 
former  being  the  entire  berry  ground, 
wliile  tile  latter  consists  of  the  berry 
deprived  of  its  outer  covering  or 
liusk,  before  it  is  reduced  to  powder. 
Long  pepper  is  not  ground,  and  is 
not  much  used  in  the  present  day. 
Peppercorns,  being  these  berries,  are 
imported  from  Penang,  Malabar,  and 
Sumatra.  The  best  are  those  which 
are  not  too  small,  nor  too  much 
shrunk  in  drying,  but  which  feel 
heavy  in  the  hand,  and  sink  in 
water.  In  looking  at  a section  the 
outer  part,  wliich  is  black  or 
reddish-black,  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  inner  or  central,  which  is 
more  or  less  white,  and  brittle,  hard 
towards  the  e.^terior,  and  soft  and 
powdery  towards  the  centre.  In 
separating  these  parts,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  white 
pepper,  an  inner  reddish  covering 
remains  attached  to  the  internal 
white  structure,  and  this  being 
ground  up  with  it,  is  foiutly  indi- 
cated in  the  pure  white  pepper- 
powder  by  small  reddish  specks. 
The  active  properties  of  this  spice 
depend  upon  an  acrid  resin,  an 


essential  oil,  and  a substance  before 
alluded  to,  called  piperine.  The 
outer  cortical  part  contains  the  resin, 
in  the  inner  coat  lies  the  oil,  and 
within  the  internal  or  white  struc- 
ture is  the  piperine.  Black  pepper 
is  used  in  medicine  chiefly  for  piles, 
and  another  species  called  cubebs  is 
employed  in  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
and  urethra.  See  Cubebs. 

PEPPER,  Confection  of,  231. 

PEPPERMINT.— See  Mint 

PEPPERMINT,  Essence  of.  — Tlie 
essential  oU  of  mentha  piperita.  See 
Mint. 

PEPPERMINT  WATER.  — Water 
flavoured  with  the  essence  of  pepper- 
mint, either  distilied  over  from  a 
decoction  of  the  herb,  or  made  by 
mixing  the  essence  with  w'ater  as 
required,  by  means  of  a little  sugar 
and  spirit,  to  rub  it  down  and  cause 
its  suspension  in  the  water. 

PERCUSSION. — A mode  of  examin- 
' ing  the  chest  and  abdomen  by 
striking  them  gently  with  the  ends 
of  the  lingers,  when  the  sound  given 
out  gives  an  indication  of  their  state 
with  regard  to  solidity.  Thus,  a 
practised  iiand  and  ear  can  discover 
by  percussion  whether  or  not  the 
lungs  are  solidified  by  disease,  after 
which,  by  other  symptoms,  its  exact 
nature  may  be  made  out  by  other 
means.  A dull  sound  on  percussion 
of  the  chest  merely  indicates  that 
the  air-cells  are  filled  up,  or  that 
water  or  pus  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  healthy  lungs.  Thus,  when  the 
ear  is  satisfied  of  the  entire  want  of 
resonance,  the  task  still  remains  to 
ascertain  whether  the  defect  is  owing 
to  the  deposit  of  tubercles,  or  to 
hepatization  in  consequence  of  pneu- 
monia, or  to  empyema  or  dropsy  of 
the  chest  (see  Chest,  Examination  qf 
the).  So  also  in  reference  to  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen,  percussion 
will  indicate  the  extent  of  any  en- 
largement of  the  liver,  or  of  the 
spleen;  or  if  there  is  any  tumour 
growing  there,  its  presence  will  be 
shewn  by  a dull  sound  on  percussion 
of  the  parts  in  front  of  it.  See 
Abdomen,  Examinatioti  of  the. 
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PERICARDIUM.— The  bag  Avhich 
encloses  tbe  heart  (see.  Heart,  Ana- 
tomy qf),  and  which  is  externally 
fibrous  and  internally  serous  in  its 
nature. 

PERICARDITIS  {inflammation. of  the 
pericardium).  Symptoms  of,  81 ; 
treatment  of,  in  children,  315;  in 
ndults,  410,  411. 

PERICRANIUM.  — The  periosteum 
covering  the  skull  is  so  called. 

PERINCEUM. — The  triangular  space 
in  front  of  the  amts,  between  it  and 
the  bones  of  the  pubes  and  ischium. 

PERINCEAD  EISTULA.— See  Fis- 
tula. 

PERIODIC. — This  term  is  applied  to 
certain  diseases,  as  well  as  natural 
secretions,  which  recur  at  fixed 
intervals,  sucli  as  ague,  remittent 
fevers,  and  broto-ache  among  the 
former,  and  menstruation  among  the 
latter. 

PERIODIC  EEVERS,  Symptoms  and 
causes  of,  27  ei  seq. — as  ague,  27 ; 
remittent  fevers,  28  ; yellow  fever, 
29;  infantile  remittent,  ib.;  hectic 
fever,  30. 

PERIODIC  EEVERS,  Treatment  of, 
in  the  child — as  infantile  remittent, 
298  ; in  the  adult — as  ague,  356  ; 
adult  remittent,  357  ; yeUow  fever, 
359  ; hectic  fever,  ib. 

P E R 1 0 S T E U M.  .r-  The  membrane 
covering  the  bones  throughout  the 
body,  and  closely  attached  to  them. 

PERIOSTEUM,  Symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the,  93  ; treatment  of,  429. 

PERISTALTIC  MOTION.— The  con- 
secutive contractions  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  covering  the  intestines, 
by  which  the  food  is  propelled,  are 
called  peristaltic.  See  Alimentary 
Canal. 

PERITONEUM,  Structure  of,  81; 
congestion  and  inflammation  of  the, 
8 1 ci  seq. — as  acute  peritonitis  in  the 
infant,  82  ; in  the  adult,  ib. ; chronic 
peritonitis  in  the  child,  83  ; in  the 
adult,  ib. ; enteritis,  84. 

PERITONITIS,  Treatment  of,  in  the 
child,  316,  316;  in  the  adult,  411, 
412. 

PERSPIRATION. — The  aqueous 
fluid  secreted  by  the  skin,  46.  See 
also  Diaphoretics,  348  ; Eruptive 
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Fevers,  Z\  et  seq. ; and  S/cm  Diseases, 
57  et  seq. 

PERUVIAN  BARK.— The  popular 
name  for  Cinchona,  from  Peru — the 
country  where  it  was  first  employed. 

PERUVIAN  BALSAM,  Properties 
of,  240. 

PESSARY,  495. 

PESTILENCE. — An  epidemic  or  en- 
demic disease. 

PETECHIjE. — Small  purple  or  dark 
red  spots  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  typhus  fever  from  the 
blood-vessels  giving  way.  At  first 
they  resemble  flea-bites,  but  after- 
Avards  they  are  much  darker,  and 
generally  also  considerably  larger. 

PHAGEDENIC  ULCERS  (also  called 
Gangrenous  and  Sloughing),  Symp- 
toms and.treatment  of,  395. 

PHARMACY. — The  art  of  preparing 
medicines  for  use  in  medicine  and 
surgery. . 

PHARYNX. — The  muscular  funnel  at 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  which  inter- 
venes between  tlie  mouth  and  the 
gullet.  It  consists  of  three  layers  of 
muscle,  which  seize  each  morsel  of 
food,  and  force  it  downwards  into 
the  gullet,  the  soft  palate  and  the 
back  of  the  tongue  being  brought 
together  at  that  moment  by  the 
lowering  of  the  former  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  latter,  Avhile  the  epi- 
glottis covers  the  opening  of  the 
larynx,  and  thus  the  food  being 
pressed  upon  is  compelled  to  enter 
the  gullet. 

PHLEB0T03IY. — The  artificial  open- 
ing of  a vein.  See  Bleeding,  256. 

PHLEBITIS. — Inflammation  of  avein, 
which  may  occur  after  bleeding,  or 
sometimes  from  other  causes,  espe- 
cially Avhere  the  veins  are  varicose, 
143.  Plilebitis  is  characterized  by 
pain  and  redness,  with  a cord-like 
feeling  along  the  course  of  a large 
vein.  It  is  very  dangerous  when  it 
reaches  the  large  veins  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  treated  with  great  eare  and 
promptness  in  its  early  stages.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  application 
of  a number  of  leeches  along  the 
course  of  the  veins,  followed  by 
exactly  tho  same  remedies  ns  are 
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prescribed  for  inflammatioa  of  the 
absorbents,  455. 

PHLEGM. — This  term  is  given  to 
. mucus  formed  in  the  air-passages. 

PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS,  or  JVhite 
Leg,  Nature  and  treatment  of,  506, 
507. 

PHLEGMON  and  Phlegmonous  In- 
flammation are  synonymous  terms, 
employed  to  describe  a particular  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  membrane, 
75 ; treatment  of,  405. 

PHOSPHATES. — Compounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  with  lime,  soda,  mag- 
nesia, &e. 

PHOSPHOBTJS. — An  elementary 
substance  existing  in  nature  in 
combination  with  oxygen,  forming 
phosphoric  acid  and  the  various 
phosphates.  When  pure  it  resembles 
wax,  and  is  soft  and  flexible  at 
common  temperatures,  but  is  so 
easily  inflammable  as  to  take  fire  at 
the  temperature  of  the  human  body, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  handled 
with  impunity.  Though  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  bones,  phosphorus 
itself  is  a virulent  poison,  even  in 
small  doses ; and  it  has  lately  been 
extensively  employed  to  destroy  in- 
sects, mice,  rats,  &c.,  in  the  form 
caX\eii.pliosphor  paste.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  also  been  made  use  of  as  a 
poison  for  human  beings ; and  several 
convictions  have  occurred  during 
the  present  year,  which  will  make 
it  imperative  on  the  legislate  to 
place  some  restriction  on  its  sale,  as 
in  the  case  of  arsenic.  It  produces 
intense  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
for  which  no  treatment  is  of  much 
service,  though  if  such  an  accident 
occurs,  the  same  means  as  are  re- 
commended for  arsenic,  609,  may  be 
tried. 

PHEENITIS  (inflammation  efl  the 
brain),  Symptoms  of,  120 ; treat- 
ment of,  461. 

PHRENOLOGY,  Etymology  of,  216  ; 
utility  of,  as  a curative  agent  if 
founded  on' fact,  217;  Gall  and 
Spurtzeim,  the  inventors  of,  ib.-, 
when  tested,  found  to  be  inopera- 
tive, ih. 

PHTHISIS  (pulmonary  consumption). 


Symptoms  of,  135;  treatment  oL 
470,  472. 

PHYSIC,  Modem  principles  of,  183 ; 
practice  of,  ib. 

PH  YSIOGNOMY.— The  science  which 
treats  of  the  indications  afforded  by 
the  countenance  of  the  mind  of  the 
individual,  and  of  his  state  of  bodily 
and  mental  health.  See  Countenance. 

PHYSIOLOGY. — The  science  which 
treats  of  the  functions  of  organized 
beings,  and  of  their  structure,  as 
far  as  is  connected  with  their  func- 
tions. 

PICKLES. — Vegetables  preserved  in 
vinegar,  and  eaten  as  a relish  with 
animal  food.  In  small  quantities 
they  are  wholesome  to  a sound  sto- 
mach, but  for  the  invalid  they  are 
seldom  to  be  recommended. 

PILES,  or  Hemorrhoids,  Nature  and 
symptoms  of,  143,  144 ; treatment 
of,  474,  475. 

PILLS,  Nature  of,  240 ; of  aloes  (com- 
pound), ib. ; of  aloes  with  myrrh,  ib. ; 
of  colocynth  (compound)  ib. ; of  gal- 
banum  (compound),  ib. ; of  iron  with 
myrrh,  ib.-,  of  mercury  (blue  pill), 
241 ; of  the  chloride  of  mercury 
(compound),  ib. ; of  rhubarb  (com- 
pound), fii. ; of  soap  (compound),  ib.-, 
of  squill  (compound),  ib. 

PILLS,  Formulas  for  various.  See 
Tonics,  341,  342  ; Antisguamics,  343 ; 
Astringents,  346 ; Expectorants,  345 ; 
346  ; Cathartics,  347  ; Diaphoretics, 
348,  et passim,  (Part  II). 

PIMENTO,  or  Allspice,  also  called 
Jamaica  Pepper,  is  the  berry  of  a 
tree  bearing  the  first  name,  and 
growing  in  the  West  Indies,  from 
which  it  is  imported  in  bags.  There 
are  two  qualities  of  itjJibut  one  only 
is  extensively  used  in  this  country. 
Like  most  other  spices,  it  owes  its 
qualities  as  a condiment  to  its  essen- 
tial oil,  which  is  contained  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  berries 
mixed  with  gummy  and  resinous 
matter,  astringent  extract,  and  fatty 
oil.  This  essential  oil  is  readily 
obtained  by  distillation. 

PIMPLES. — See  Papula  and  Diseases 
of  the  Skin. 

PINE  APPLES.— See  Fruit. 

PmS-AND-NEEDLES.— This  term 
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and  that  linmg  the  chest  (costal- 
pleura). 

PLEUEITIS,  ov Pleurisy,  &c.— Inflam- 


Is applied  to  the  peculiar  pricking 
sensation  which  attends  upon  the 
return  of  sensibility  after  it  has  been 
impaired  either  by  temporary  pres- 
sure upon  a nerve,  or  by  paralysis 
as  the  result  of  disease.  It  is  almost 
always  an  indication  of  returning 
nervous  power,  though  sometimes  in 
chronic  cases  of  disease  of  the  brain 
or  spine,  it  ushers  in  the  attack,  and 
is  followed  by  palsy. 

PINS,  as  well  as  needles  (see  article 
NeMcs),  are  sometimes  swallowed 
by  accident,  but  possessing  heads 
they  do  not  so-  readily  make  then- 
way  out  again.  They  are,  however, 
readily  dissolved  in  the  stomach  by 
the  action  of  the  acids,  therein  con- 
tained, on  them,  and  if  left  alone 
win  seldom  do  much  mischief.  Un- 
less, therefore,  a pin  is  clearly  visible 
sticking  in  the  back  of  the  throat,  it 
is  better  to  leave  it  alone,  giving 
occasionally  a little  vinegar  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  the  metal. 

PITCH,  Burgundy,  241. 

PITCH  PILLS,  343. 

PITYRIASIS,  or  Dandriff,  Nature  of, 
71  ; treatment  of,  389. 

PLACENTA  (the  afler-Urth).  — A 
spongy  or  cellular  substance,  by 
which  the  child  is  nourished  during 
its  existence  in  the  womb  prior  to 
birth.  It  adheres  to  the  interior  of 
the  womb,  and  its  cells  communi- 
cate with  the  large  veins  of  that 
organ  in  a peculiar  manner,  but  so 
as  to  allow  the  blood  of  the  mother 
to  pass  freely  into  it,  and  thence 
to  the  child  through  the  lunbUical 
cord  or  navel-string. 

PLACENTA,  Management  of  the,  in 
labour,  499. 

PLAGtiE,  Nature  and  symptoms  of 
the,  40  ; treatment  of,  362. 

PLASTERS,  Nature  of,  241 ; of  am- 
moniacum,  with  mercury,  ib. ; of 
belladonna,  ib. ; of  cantharides,  ib, ; 
of  lead,  ib.  •,  of  soap,  ib. 

PLASTIC. — See  Inflammation  (par. 
124). 

PLETHORA,  Nature  and  symptoms 
of,  131 ; treatment  of,  in  children, 
322  ; in  adults,  467. 

PLEURA.  — The  serous  membrane 
COVcringthelungs(puhnonary-pleura) 


mation  of  the  pleura. 

PLEURITIS,  Symptoms  of  acute, 
79  ; of  chronic,  80 ; treatment  of, 
409,  410. 

PLEURODYNIA  (muscular  pain  in 
the  side),  diagnosis  from  pleurisy,  81 ; 
treatment  of,  410. 

PLUMMER’S  PILL.— See  Compound 
Pill  of  the  Chloride  cf  Mercury,  241. 

PNEUMONIA  (Inflammation  of  ths 
cellular  tissue  cf  the  lungs),  symp- 
toms of,  76;  diagnosis  from  bron- 
chitis, 77.  See  also  article  Lungs, 
Inflammation  of  the. 

PNEUMONIA,  Treatment  of,  in 
children,  316  ; in  adults,  406,  407 ; 
treatment  when  combined  with 
bronchitis  or  pleurisy,  408 ; treat- 
ment when  occurring  at  the  same 
time  with  typhus  fever,  smaU-pox, 
or  measles,  ib. 

POISONS,  Symptoms  of  the  effects  of 
the  various  kinds  of,  170  et  seq. — as 
general  remarks,  170 ; proofs  of 
having  been  taken,  171 ; symptoms 
of  irritant  poisons,  171,  175;  of 
narcotic  poisons,  176,  176;  of  nar- 
cotic irritants,  176,  177. 

POISONS,  Treatment  of  the  effects'of, 
607  et  seq. — as  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  607 ; treatment  of  the  effects 
of  the  irritant  poisons,  807,  609  ; of 
narcotic  poisons,  810  ; of  narcotic 
irritants,  511. 

POLYPUS  of  the  Ear,  Nature  of,  164; 
of  the  nose,  166 ; treatment  of  poly- 
pus of  the  car,  491 ; of  the  nose,  ib, 

POMEGRANATE,  Root  and  bark, 
241. 

POMPHOLYX,  Nature  of,  66  ; treat- 
ment of,  312. 

POPLITEAL  SPACE.— Behind  the 
knee  is  a deep  hollow,  which  is 
made  by  the  prominence  of  tlie 
tendons  and  muscles  on  each  side. 
In  this  the  principal  artery  of  the 
leg,  called  here  the  popliteal,  lies 
buried  in  fat.  It  may  be  readily 
felt  pulsating  if  deep  pressure  is 
made ; and  by  the  use  of  a pad,  with 
the  tourniquet,  or  other  means,  it 
may  be  compressed  so  as  to  prevent 
hemorrhage,  477.  See  Diagram  of 
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parts  where  pressure  may  be  made 
in  wounds  of  arteries,  &c.,  447. 

POPLITEAL  ANEURISM.  — The 
popliteal  space  is  one  of  the  most 
common  seats  of  aneurism,  where 
it  shows  itself  by  the  usual  symp- 
toms, 141 ; treatment  of,  473. 

POPPY. — The  source  of  opium,  240. 

POPPY-HEADS,  Decoction  of,  233. 

PORRIGO  {scalVd  head),  Symptoms  of, 
07 ; treatment  of,  313. 

PORRIGO  DECAL  VANS.— Another 
name  given  to  the  disease  of  the 
scalp,  which  is  described  in  tliis 
book  as  alopecia  circumscripta,  (a 
peculiar  form  of  baldness),  73. 

PORK. — See  Meat. 

PORTER. — See  Malt  Liquors. 

PORT-WINE.— See  Wiites. 

PORT-WINE,  Directions  for  mulling, 
249. 

POSITION. — See  Kinesipathy,  209. 

POTASS  (potassa). — See  Alkali. 

POTASS,  Liquor  of,  237  ; acetate  of, 
241;  bicarbonate  of,  ib.t  bitartrate 
of,  ib. 

POTASSIUM,  241;  iodide  of,  ib.-, 
bromide  of,  242. 

POTATO.— See  Vegetables. 

POULTICE,  Nature  of,  242,  263; 
various  kinds  of,  ib. — as  bran  poul- 
tice, 263  ; bread  poultice, fO. ; linseed- 
meal  poultice,  264,  242  ; oatmeal 
poultice,  264;  yeast  poultice,  264, 
242  ; mustard  poultice,  264,  242  ; 
carrot  poultice,  264;  hemlo.ck  poul- 
tice, 264,  242  ; charcoal  poultice, 
242. 

POWDERS,  Nature  of,  242  ; of  anti- 
mony (compound),  ib. ; of  chalk  with 
opium  (comijound),  ib. ; of  ipeca- 
cuanha (compound),  ib. ; of  mercury 
with  chalk,  238. 

POWDERS,  Eormulas  for  children's, 
268,  269  ; for  aperients  useful  for 
adults  or  children,  34S  ; for  diapho- 
retic purposes,  ib. 

PRECIPITATE. — Any  powder  thrown 
down  from  a solution  is  so  called  in 
chemistry  ; but  there  are  two  wliich 
receive  the  special  names  of  white 
TRECiPiTATE  (jlhe  amnionio-ckloride 
of  mercury),  and  red  precipitate 
(the  nitric  oxide  of  the  same  metal). 

PRECIPITATE,  Red,  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by,  173  ; treatment  of,  509. 


PREDISPOSITION. — A terra  used  to  I 
signify  a peculiar  tendency  to  disease  I 
either  from  diathesis,  or  hereditary  ' 
influence,  or  from  any  acquired  ' 
habits,  whicli  have  produced  a bad  \ 
effect  upon  the  system. 

PREGNANCY.  — The  state  of  the 
female  from  conception  to  delivery. 

It  is  accompanied  by  certain  uncom- 
fortable attendants  and  signs,  &c., 
which  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
know. 

(o)  The  signs  of  pregnancy  are — 
firstly,  tlie  cessation  of  menstruation, 
though  this  alone  is  by  no  means  a 
reliable  sign,  the  secretion  ceasing 
sometimes  from  otlier  causes,  and 
now  and  then  continuing  during  the 
early  part  of  pregnancy.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  taken  toith  others  as 
a useful  sign.  Secondly,  morning 
sickness  may  be  considered,  tliougii 
not  a proof,  yet  a very  suspicious 
evidence  of  pregnancy.  Tliis  symp- 
tom generally  shows  itself  about  tlie 
fourth  or  fifth  week,  and  lasts  till 
about  the  fourth  month.  In  liealthy 
women,  the  sickness  is  soon  over 
each  day  that  it  is  felt ; but  in  some 
cases  it  is  almost  constant,  and 
scarcely  any  food  remains  on  the 
stomach.  Thirdly,  the  breasts  en- 
large, generally  beginning  to  do  so 
about  two  montlis  after  conception. 
They  feel  full,  and  tlirob ; while  the 
nipxiles  are  sore,  and  tingle.  'J'he 
glandular  or  knotty  feel  of  the 
breasts  becomes  more  apparent,  and 
the  areola  round  the  nipples  becomes 
larger  and  darker,  with  a develop- 
ment of  little  raised  whitish-yellow 
pimples,  to  the  number  of  eight  or 
ten,  on  the  surface  of  the  areola 
itself.  The  nipple  also  becomes  more 
prominent,  and  enlarges  in  diameter, 
while  towards  the  latter  months  a 
few  drops  of  a thin  whitish  fluid  may 
often  be  squeezed  out.  Fourt/dy, 
the  abdomen  gradually  enlarges  in 
size.  During  the  early  months, 
though  the  womb  cannot  be  felt 
above  the  pelvis,  yet  as  it  gradually 
pushes  the  bowels  up  into  the  abdo- 
men, the  size  of  that  part  of  the 
body  is  increased,  and  with  it.  to  a 
slight  extent,  the  waist  also.  During 
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the  fourth  month,  the  womb  ascends 
above  the  bone  of  the  pttbes,  and 
may  be  felt  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
abdomen  as  a firm  rounded  body. 
From  this  time  it  gradually  increases 
in  size,  and  can  every  week  be  felt 
more  distinctly,  with  a corresponding 
increase  of  the  size  of  the  abdomen 
and  waist.  FyVily,  there  is  a great 
tendency  towards  evening  to  flatu- 
lence and  distension  of  the  stomach, 
so  that  the  clothes  which  were  loose 
in  the  morning  become  insupport- 
ably  tight  at  night,  and  the  stays 
and  other  fastenings  round  the  waist 
are  obliged  to  be  loosened.  Sixthly, 
some  time  in  the  fourth  month,  or 
early  in  the  fifth,  a sensation  is 
experienced  by  the  mother  called 
“ quickening,”  which  is  her  first 
perception  of  the  movement  of  the 
child.  It  is  at  first  like  a feeble 
pulsation,  but  the  description  varies 
greatly  in  different  women.  Lastly, 
the  movements  of  the  child,  felt 
tlirough  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
by  the  hand  placed  upon  them,  are 
signs  which  cannot  be  mistaken  by 
any  one  who  has  once  felt  them. 
Other  signs  may  be  enumerated  as 
serving  to  guide  the  experienced 
accoucheur;  but  as  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  any  one 
else,  they  are  omitted  here.  There 
is,  however,  one  which  should  not 
be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the 
change  in  the  features  and  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  This  is  not 
invariable,  but  most  women  about 
the  third  or  fourth  month  enlarge 
about  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and 
have  a pinched  look  about  the  nose, 
which  is  very  remarkable,  though 
somewhat  difficult  to  describe.  The 
colour  of  the  eyes  also  becomes  paler, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
blue  eyes. 

(6)  The  date  of  conception,  or 
**  reckoning  ” as  it  is  called  by 
nurses,  is  usually  to  be  laid  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  men- 
struation ; but  when  this  liiis  appa- 
rently gone  on  for  one  or  two 
periods,  considerable  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  making  the  calculation, 
the  time  of  the  first  occurrence  of 


sickness,  or  of  quickening  being  the 
only  reliable  grounds  for  the  reck- 
oning. 

(c)  The  duration  of  pregnancy  is 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  forty 
weeks,  or  280  days,  reckoning  from 
the  beginning  of  the  last  act  of  men- 
struation. There  is,  however,  in 
woman  as  well  as  in  the  females  of 
the  domestic  animals,  a considerable 
variation  in  this  respect ; and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  go  a 
full  month  longer  than  the  regular 
and  average  period.  These,  how- 
ever, are  the  exceptions,  and,  as  a 
mle,  forty  weeks  (ten  lunar  months, 
or  rather  more  than  the  average  of 
nine  calendar  months),  may  be  laid 
do^vn  as  the  usual  period  of  gesta- 
tion. 

PREGNANCY,  Symptoms  of  diseases 
incidental  to,  168  ; treatment  of,  496. 

PRElVtATURE  BIRTH,  or  Miscar- 
riage, 168,  496. 

PRESCRIBING. — The  principles  and 
practice  of,  339  et  seq. 

PRESERVED  MEAT  and  other  Pro- 
visions.— To  the  emigrant  these 
are  of  the  ^eatest  importance, 
not  only  on  his  voyage  out  to  his 
intended  home,  but  often  for  some 
time  after  he  has  reached  it,  until 
he  is  able  to  procure  a regular  supply 
of  fresh  meat.  The  process  by  which 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  are 
made  capable  of  resisting  the  usual 
effects  of  death  is  very  similar  to 
that  \vhich  has  long  been  adopted 
in  the  bottling  of  green  gooseberries, 
but  carried  on  in  a manner  mort 
suited  to  the  increased  tendency  to 
decomposition.  Gooseberries  require 
only  to  be  boiled  in  bottles,  and 
then  to  be  covered  from  the  air 
while  hot,  after  which  they  may  be 
kept  for  a considerable  time,  the 
air  being,  however,  only  partially  ex- 
pelled. In  the  meat-preserving  pro- 
cess, the  flesh  is  likewise  submitted 
to  the  action  of  boiling-water ; and  it 
is  then  stowed  in  canisters,  ns  being 
cheaper  and  more  safe  from  fracture, 
and  also  more  capable  of  being 
securely  soldered  down,  and  freed 
from  the  action  of  the  air.  But  in 
addition  to  these  actions,  which  aro 
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exactly  similar  in  principle  to  the 
bottling  of  gooseberries,  when  the 
canister  is  fhll  and  ready  for  sealing, 
it  is  again  submitted  to  the  action  of 
heat,  and  by  the  steam  given  oif  all 
the  air  is  removed,  or  nearly  aU, 
there  still  remaining  a highly-rari- 
fled  medium.  ■ After  this  it  is  at  once 
soldered  .down,  and  if  the  process  is 
properly  conducted,  the  meat  will 
keep  foP  A very  long  time,  even  in 
warm  oliihates.  Meat  thus  prepared 
is  imported  into  this  country  and  sold 
wholesale  at  about  5d.  to  Od.  per  lb., 
according  to  the  quality  and  kind ; 
inferior  beef  being  to  be  bought  at 
the  lower  price,  and  mutton  and 
veal  readily  fetching  the  higher 
rate.  Strong  mutton-broth  and  beef- 
soup  are  also  preserved  in  the  same 
way;  but  none  of  these  have  been 
yet  introduced  into  England  at  such 
a price  as  to  make  them  economical 
substitutes  for  fresh  meat,  the  price 
being  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same. 
The  price  of  thO'meats  in  Australia 
or  Moldavia,  where  they  are  pre- 
served, is  not  more  than  Id.  per  lb. ; 
but  the  cost  of  the  canisters,  and 
of  boiling,  packing,  and  importing, 
brings  them  up  to  the  price  at 
which  they  are  sold  here.  But  the 
more  highly  priced  articles,  such  as 
turtle,  may  be,  and  are,  sold  at  a 
rate  much  cheaper  than  the  fresh 
material.  Thus,  a quart-tin  of  turtle 
is  to  bo  bought  for  18s.,  which  wiU 
suffice  to  make  soup  enough  for  a 
large  party  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
people,  with  the  addition  only  of 
some  clear  stock  and  condiments 
amounting  to  little  more  than  a 
couple  of  shillings.  Venison,  also, 
for  stewing  or  for  pasties,  is  sold  in 
the  same  way,  preserved  in  canisters; 
but  as  English  fresh  venison  for  this 
purpose  can  generally  bo  bought 
at  8d.  per  lb.,  no  saving  is  here 
effected ; and  the  quality  is  not  very 
good,  foreign  venison  being  inferior 
to  our  park-fed  breed-  Preserved 
vegetables  are  only  suited  to  sea- 
voyages,  inasmuch  as  the  price  is 
so  much  higher  than  our  garden 
produce  when  fresh.  Peas  and  beaus, 
and  other  similar  garden  produce, 
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may  bo  obtained  wlien  out  qf  season, 
preserved  in  this  way,  cheaper  than 
in  Covent-garden  market;  but  the 
colour  is  not  good,  unless  it  is 
artificially  produced,  and  hence  the 
article  is  not  used  to  any  extent  in 
the  interior,  however  well  it  may  be 
suited  for  voyages  of  long  duration. 
There  is  a prejudice  against  the  use 
of  preserved  beef,  from  the  idea 
that  it  is  composed  of  horse-flesh ; 
but  there  is  no  more  reason  for  the 
use  of  this  article  in  the  preserving  * 
of  meat  in  this  way  than  there  fe 
when  it  is  salted  and  barrelled.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  horse-flesh 
9iiay  be  substituted  for  beef  in  many 
instances,  wherever  any  kind  of 
curing  is  carried  on ; but  the  object 
is  not  very  apparent,  when  it  is  re- 
collected that,  in  the  preserving  pro- 
cess, the  tallow  is  the  chief  article 
which  brings  the  money  in  as  a return 
for  the  outlay,  and  this  kind  of  fat  in 
the  horse  is  not  nearly  of  such  a good 
quality  as  in  the  ox.  If,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  the  interest  of  the 
curer  to  substitute  the  one  for  the 
other,  wo  may  rely  upon  it  that  it 
will  not  be  attempted,  except  as  an 
exceptional  case.  A horse  coming 
in  their  way  would  probably  not  be 
wasted,  but  on  the  largo  scale  no 
such  substitute,  I believe,  really 
occurs.  Healthy  horse-flesh  is  quite 
as  flt  for  human  food  as  beef  or 
mutton,  and  is  much  more  short  and 
tender  in  the  grain  than  the  former 
food ; but  the  price  of  well-con- 
ditioned horses  is  higher  than  that 
of  bullocks  nearly  all  the  world  over, 
so  that  it  is  useless  to  entertain  the 
question  of  its  applicability  as  an 
ai-ticle  of  food  so  long  ns  this  is  the 
case.  It ’is  now  dearer,  and  it  must 
remain  so,  because  a horse  is  a more 
delicate  feeder  than  an  ox,  and  it 
will  cost  more  by  the  time  it  is  fit  for 
food,  unless  it  earns  its  keep  by  work- 
ing in  the  interim ; but  if  capable  of 
doing  this,  it  will  be  kept  until  worn 
out  or  diseased,  and  it  is  then  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  compared  with  sound 
and  wholesome  beef.  The  micro- 
scope does  not  readily  detect  the 
difference  between  beef  and  horse- 
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flesh,  BO  that  there  are  no  means  of 
distinguishing  the  one  from  the 
other,  except  by  the  smell  and 
flavour,  'which  to  a practised  nose  and 
palate  are  very  easily  kno'wn  from 
one  another.  Dr.  HassoU,  who  exa- 
mined several  varieties  of  preserved 
provisions,  did  not  discover  any 
such  substitution;  but  he  himself 
admits  that  it  would  be  “of  such  a 
nature  as  to  escape  detection,”  and, 
as  he  observes,  the  substitution  of* 
the  livers  or  kidneys  would  be  de- 
tected by  the  texture  alone,  which 
would  readily  serve  to  show  the 
difierence  from  muscular  fibre.  That 
gentleman  found  in  his  examinations, 
that  out  of  thirty-four  cases  of  pre- 
served animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, twenty-nine  were  in  good 
condition,  five  being  unsound,  of 
whicli,  however,  three  were  vege- 
tables, and  one  milk;  the  only  failure 
in  the  case  of  an  animal  substance 
being  mock-turtle  soup,  in  wliich 
decomposition  had  commenced,  and 
it  was  scarcely  edible.  The  fish 
examined  by  him  were  all  in  a good 
state  of  preservation,  as  well  as  the 
preserved  soups  and  broths,  except 
only,  the  mock-turtle.  In  sudden 
emergencies,  therefore,  when  soup 
or  broth  is  required  for  an  invalid, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  this  article ; 
but  there  is  nothing  like  freah-pre- 
pared  diet  for  the  sick-room;  in  all 
cases  ; and  I believe  the  only  excep- 
tion is  in  the  case  of  real  turtle, 
which  is  prepared  in  a very  delicate 
way  for  inv^Ulds,  and  which  in  that 
way,  as  soup,  is  a most  convenient 
and  cheap  form  for  the  use  of  the 
sick-room. 

PROGNOSIS,  Nature  of,  22. 

PRODAI’SE  of  the  Anus,  Treatment 
of,  428 ; of  the  womb,  treatment  of, 
495. 

PKONATION. — See  Fore-arm. 

PROSTATE  GRAND.— This  body, 
which  is  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a chestnut,  surrounds  the  neck  of 
the  male  bladder.  It  becomes  some- 
times subject  to  scrofulous  inflamma- 
tion and  abscess  in  young  men,  and 
In  old  ones  is  very  liable  to  chronic 
enlargement.  The  symptoms  and 


treatment  of  these  affections  are, 
however,  too  obscure  to  bo  alluded 

. to  here. 

PROTEINE. — A hypothetical  com- 
pound of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  in  such  proportions  as 
to  form  readily  (with  phosphorus 
and  sulphur)  albumen,  fibrine,  and 
caseine.  Those  substances  which 
are  readily  convertible  into  these 
materials,  in  the  process  of  digestion, 
are  called  proteine  compounds. 

PROUD  FLESH.  — See  Fungous 

• Ulcer,  394. 

PRUNES  (dried  plums'). — Sec  Fruit. 

PRURIGO,  or  Pruritus,  Symptoms  of, 
71 ; treatment  of,  389. 

PRUSSIC  ACID  (hydrocyanic).  Symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by,  174;  treat- 
ment of,  510. 

PSOAS  ABSCESS,  Symptoms  of, 
139  ; treatment  of,  327. 

PSORA,  or  Scabies  (the  itch).  Symp- 
toms of,  64  ; treatment  of,  312,  386. 

PSORIASIS,  Symptoms  of,  71 ; treat- 
ment of,  389. 

PTYALISM,  or  Salivation,  is  an  effect 
produced  upon  the  salivary  glands 
by  mercury,  iodine,  and  certain 
other  substances,  by  which  the 
secretion  of  saliva  is  enormously 
increased  in  quantity,  and  rendered 
more  glutinous  in  quality.  In  the 
ptyalism  of  mercury,  the  glands 
enlarge,  and  are  so  painful  that  the 
mouth  cannot  be  opened,  while  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth 
is  inflamed,  and  often  ulcerates  to  a 
great  extent.  Lotions  of  weak 
brandy  and  water,  or  of  water  con- 
taining half  an  ounce  of  chlorinated 
solution  of  soda  to  the  half-pint,  are 
the  best  local  applications,  with 
plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air 
(avoiding  all  wrappings-up  of  the 
face),  and  the  occasional  use  of  saline 
purg.atives,  such  as  Epsom  salts  and 
cream  of  tartar,  as  prescribed  at 
348. 

PUBERTY. — The  age  at  which  the 
sexual  organs  are  developed,  wliich 
is  in  tills  country  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen. 

PUDDINGS  may  bo  made  of  such 
plain  and  wholesome  materials  as  to 
bo  useful  and  wholesome  additions 
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to  Invalid  Diet,  which  see  for  some 
receipts  for  making  tliem. 
j UDEEPEKAL. — Connected  with  La- 
bour. 

PUEEPEUAE  FEVER,  Symptoms 
of,  169  ; treatment  of,  C06. 

PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS, 
Symptoms  of,  169;  treatment  of, 
605. 

PUERPERAL  MANIA,  Symptoms 
nnd  treatment  of,  606. 

PULMONARY. — Connected  with  the 
lungs — as  Pulmonary  Consumption, 
Pulmonary  Apoplexy,  &c. 

PULSE. — The  pulsations  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  may  be  felt  in  any  part 
of  their  course,  where  the  vessel  is 
near  enough  to  the  surface.  The 
situations  usually  chosen  are,  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  for  examining 
the  heart  itself,  and  the  radial  (or 
thumb)  side  of  the  wrist  for  ascer- 
taining the  general  condition  of  the 
circulation ; that  of  the  head,  in  par- 
ticular, being  arrived  at,  by  placing 
the  fingers  on  the  temporal  artery 
above  tbe  ear,  where  its  branches 
ai'e  superfioial,  or  on  the  carotid  as 
it  lies  on  each  side  the  wind-pipe  in 
'the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  By  the 
ear  or  hand  applied  to  the  chest, 
we  may  count  the  number,  and  esti- 
mate the  force  and  regularity  of  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  itself;  but 
the  pulsations  of  the  arteries  teach 
us  this  and  something  more — 
namely,  the  quantity  of  blood  sent 
out  at  each  beat,  and  the  condition 
of  the  arteries  themselves  with  re- 
gard to  contractility,  which  is  ma- 
terially affected  in  fever  and  inflam- 
mation. But,  after  all,  the  state  of 
the  pulse  is  a fallacious  indication 
when  taken  by  itself ; and  it  is  only 
to  be  depended  on  when  supported 
by  other  symptoms,  and  examined 
I mth  a care  to  avoid  disturbing  in- 
fluences, such  as  the  agitation  and 
anxiety  which  attend  upon  its  being 
felt,  and  often  upon  some  mechanical 
exertion  such  as  walking  or  running. 
The  chief  variations  in  the  pulse  are 
dependent  upon  (a)  frequency,  (6) 
power  or  force,  (c)  volume,  {d)  regu- 
larity, and  (c)  hardness  or  softness, 
(a)  The  frcqiumcy  of  the  pulse  is 


I easily  ascertained  by  counting  tho 
I beats  with  a watch  having  second 
hands.  The  average  number  of  pul- 
sations in  the  minute  varies  greatly 
according  to  age  and  health,  from 
180  per  minute  to  as  low  as  20  or  30, 
or  even  lower  still  in  very  rare  cases. 

T.vble  of  Frequency  of  Pulse. 


Age. 

Maximum 

Minimum. 

Average. 

At  Birth 

165 

104 

136 

1 

158 

108 

128 

2 

136  ■ 

84 

107 

6 

133 

80 

101 

10 

120 

76 

91 

15 

112 

60 

84 

20 

106 

52 

72 

25 

88 

69 

73 

Beyond  130  or  140  beats  per  minute, 
it  requires  some  practice  to  count 
the  beats ; but  a skilful  finger  will  be 
able  to  detect  and  register  180  per 
minute,  all  numbers  beyond  which 
may  be  set  down  as  guess-work. 
Tlvo  frequency  is  materially  aug- 
mented by  taking  exercise,  stimulat- 
ing drinks,  mental  emotions,  heat  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  excessive  cloth- 
ing, lightness  of  the  air,  as  on  high 
mountains;  while  it  is  lowered  by 
sleep,  want  of  food,  cold,  and  fatigue. 

(6)  The  force  or  poioer  of  the  pulse 
depends  upon  the  power  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  together  u-ith 
the  reaction  of  the  contractile  power 
of  the  arteries  upon  the  blood  dri- 
ven forwards.  It  requires  for  its 
development  a sufficient  quantity  of 
blood  for  these  forces  to  act  upon, 
and  is  increased  when  the  nervous 
system  is  roused,  as  in  fever  nnd  in- 
flammation, as  well  as  by  stimulants, 
and  all  such  agents  as  affect  tlie 
nervous  system. 

(c)  The  volume  or  fulness  depends 
partly  upon  the  quantity  of  blood 
forced  into  the  arteries,  and  partly 
upon  their  admission  of  it.  Thus,  in 
some  inflammations,  the  heart  acts 
violently,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
blood  ready  to  be  driven  forwards; 
but  the  vessels  contract  with  such 
power  that  they  do  not  admit  much 
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blood  Into  them,  and  the  result  is 
a quick,  small,  and  wiry  pulse,  as  in 
inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

(d)  liegularity  depends  entirely 
upon  the  heart  and  its  supply  of 
blood.  If  the  valves  are  defective, 
they  occasionally  fail  to  act,  and 
then  the  pulse  intermits ; but  some- 
times the  failure  arises  from  the 
blood  not  being  supplied  freely,  as  in 
congestion  of  the  liver,  and  then  an 
intermission  in  the  beats  occurs  for  a 
time  only,  the  usual  regularity  being 
recovered  when  the  congestion  ceases. 

(e)  Hardness  or  softness  depends 
upon  the  compressibility  of  the 
arteries,  which  again  are  affected  by 
their  state  of  contractility ; so  that 
hardness  is  a sign  of  excessive  con- 
tractility, as  iu  inflammation,  while 
softness  indicates  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, as  in  the  debility  after  tever 
or  inflammation,  or  iu  many  other 
states,  where  the  nervous  system 
is  somewhat  exhausted.  There  are 
many  other  conditions  of  the  pulse 
recognised  by  physicians;  but  the 
above  are  sufficient  for  the  domestic 
observance  of  disease. 

PULSE,  Prequcnt,  full,  and  soft. — 
This  state  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
(made  up  of  a frequent  beat  of  the 
heart,  a large  quantity  of  blood,  and 
a want  of  contractile  power  or  tone 
in  the  arteries),  is  a symptom  of  the 
early  stages  of  eruptive  fevers  and 
pneumonia. 

PULSE,  Frequent,  full,  and  hard. — 
This  (which  is  made  up  of  a frequent 
action  of  the  heart,  with  a full 
amount  of  blood,  and  a contractile 
state  of  the  arteries),  occurs  in  slight 
plethora  and  incipient  inflammations 
or  congestions ; while  a more  marked 
form  of  plethora  is  indicated,  when, 
in  addition  to  fulness  and  hardness, 
instead  of  the  pulse  being  frequent, 
it  is  slow  and  labouring. 

PULSE,  Frequent,  small  in  volume, 
and  neither  hard  nor  soft,  is  the 
usual  condition  of  the  circulation  in 
phthisis  and  anoemia,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
females,  and  those  males  not  remark- 
able for  masculine  forms  and  consti- 
tutions. 


PULSE,  Slow,  full,  and  hard  (made  up 
by  an  infrequent  action  of  the  heart, 
a full  supply  of  blood,  and  a con- 
tractile state  of  the  arteries),  occurs 
as  a symptom  of  apoplexy,  and 
some  other  conditions  of  the  brain 
in  which  congestion  is  present,  as  in 
narcotism,  compression,  &c. 

PULSE,  Irregular  or  intermittent. — 
This,  when  constant,  is  a sign  of 
organic  disease,  but  when  only  occa- 
sional may  be  due  to  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  heart,  either  in  its 
supply  of  blood,  or  of  its  usual 
nervous  energy. 

PULSE.  State  of,  in  children,  271. 

PUJIP,  Stomach,  use  of,  507. 

PUNCTUKED  WOUNDS,  Treatment 
of,  398. 

PUPIL.— See  Eye. 

PURGATIVES  (called  also  Cathartics, 
Aperients,  and  Laxatives),  191,  34G, 
347. 

PURPURA  (sometimes  also  called  the 
Purples  and  Scurvy)  is  a disease 
in  which  there  is  a great  tendency 
to  the  giving  way  of  the  small 
vessels  in  the  form  of  small  red 
or  purple  patches  jusUbeneath  the 
cuticle.  It  shows  itself  in  two 
different  forms,  known  as  (a)  com- 
mon purpura,  or  land-scurvy,  and 
(6)  nautical  purpura,  or  sea-scurvy. 

(а)  Land-scurvy  is  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  these  purple  or  dark 
red  patches  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  generally  first  shewn  on  the 
legs  and  thighs.  There  is  also  fre- 
quently hemorrhage  from  the  gums 
and  nostrils,  and  often  into  the 
textures  of  the  muscles.  The  pulse 
is  feeble,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
fever.  The  treatment  consists  in 
giving  bark  and  the  mineral  acids, 
with  a free  use  of  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables,  and  also  malt  liquor. 

(б)  Sea-scurvy  resembles  the  above 
form,  but  often  iu  an  aggravated 
degree.  The  depression  ol  the  sys- 
tem is.  extreme,  wounds  refuse  to 
heal,  and  old  ones  break  out  afresh. 
Bleeding  from  the  gums,  nose,  mouth, 
and  bowels  is  almost  always  present, 
and  death  takes  place  from  exhaus- 
tion. It  is  caused  by  a long  con- 
tinuance of  salt  provisions,  without 
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vegetables.  The  treatment  consists 
in  the  free  use  of  vegetables,  or 
if  they  cannot  bo  procured,  of 
lemon-juice,  malt-liquor,  sugar,  tea, 
or  coffee,  and  potatoes.  The  strength 
may  also  be  supported  by  bark  or  qui- 
nine, with  the  addition  of  the  mineral 
acids  (see  Tonics,  341). 

PUllULENT. — Belonging  to  pits. 

PUS  imaiter).  Nature  and  cause  of,  42, 
43. 

PUSTULE,  Nature  and  vai-ieties  of, 
CG. 

PUSTULAR  ERUPTIONS,  Sjunp- 
toms  of,  6G  et  seq. — as  acne,  G6 ; 
sycosis,  G7 ; porrigo,  G7,  G8 ; im- 
petigo, G9  ; ecthyma,  ib. ; boils  aud 
carbuncles,  70. 

PUSTULAIi  ERUPTIONS,  Treat- 
ment of,  in  children,  313,  314 — as 
porrigo,  313;  impetigo,  314;  in 
adults,  386  et  seq. — as  acne,  38G, 
387 ; ecthyma,  388  ; boils,  ib. ; car- 
buncle, 389. 

PUTREFACTION  is  the  commencing 
decomposition  of  organized  bodies 
when  deprived  of  life,  accelerated 
by  heat  aqd  moisture,  and  retarded 
by  cold,  dryness,  and  the  presence 
of  certain  substances  called  anti- 
septics. See  also  Fermentation. 

PYLORUS. — The  lower  opening  of 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum, 
guarded  by  a circular  muscle  or 
valve  capable  of  opening  or  closing 
it  against  the  passage  of  the  food, 
aud  lined  with  a sensitive  mucous 
membrane,  which  appears  to  possess 
a discriminating  or  selecting  power, 
BO  that  it  allows  only  digested  food 
to  pass,  in  a state  of  health.  When 
long  accustomed  to  the  presence  of 
improper  food,  it  permits  half-di- 
gested particles  to  pass,  aud  in  most 
coses  does  not  interfere  to  arrest  the 
passage  of  inoffensive,  but  undi- 
gested, substances,  such  as  the  skin 
of  fruits,  &c.  See  Alimentari/  Canal. 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID  is  either 
pure  or  impure.  Both  are  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood;  but  the  latter  is  the  first 
liqiud  which  comes  over,  contauiiug 
also  empyreumatio  oil,  which  gives 
it  a strong  flavour  of  smoke.  AVhen 
again  rectified,  it  makes  the  purified 


acids  which  is  commonly 'used  as 
one  of  the  varieties  of  distUled 
vinegar. 

PYROSIS  (.water-brash).  Symptoms 
of,  15G ; treatment  of,  484. 

QUACKERY,  Nature  of,  184;  com- 
pared  with  empiricism,  ib. ; gulli- 
bility of  the  public  with  regard  to, 
214. 

QUARANTINE  LATTS.— In  order  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  plague 
and  other  highly  contagious  diseases, 
laws  are  established,  by  which  it  is 
provided  that  persons  coming  from 
a country  in  which  any  such  disease 
prevaiis  shall  be  isolated  in  a house 
provided  for  the  purpose  for  a certain 
number  of  days,  which  were  origi- 
nally always  forty,  whence  the  name 
has  been  derived.  At  present  the 
time  varies  according  to  cheum- 

cf  otippq 

QUARTAN See  Ague,  27. 

QUASSIA. — The  wood  of  quassia  ex- 
celsa,  a West  Indian  tree.  It  is  a 
strong  bitter,  and  active  stomachic. 

QUASSIA,  Infusion  of,  235. 

QUICKENING.— See  Pregnancy. 

QUICK-LIME. — Recently  burnt  lime. 
See  article  Zime. 

QUINCE  SEEDS  (the  seeds  of  the 
common  quince).  Decoction  of,  233. 

QUININE,  Sulphate  of,  242  ; tincture 
of,  245. 

QUINSEY,  Nature  of,  108;  treat- 
ment of,  453. 

QUOTIDIAN.— See  Ague,  27. 

RABIES. — See  Hydrophobia. 

RADISH.— See  Vegetables. 

RADIUS  (one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm), Treatment  of  fracture  of, 
434. 

RANULA,  Nature  of,  1G5 ; treatment 
of,  336,  491. 

RASHES,  Nature  of,  58  ; varieUes  of, 
31,  58  et  seq. — as  small-pox,  31; 
cow-pox,  33  ; chicken-pox,  37  ; 
measles,  8S  ; scarlet  fever,  38,  39  ; 
plague,  39  ; miliary  fever,  ib. ; ery- 
thema, 59 ; erysipelas,  59,  60 ; rose- 
rash,  G1 ; nettle-rash,  ib. 

RASHES,  lYeatment  of,  in  children, 
300,  310  ; treatment  of,  in  odulU, 
3G0,  382. 


KASPBERRT.— See  Fruits. 

raspberry  vinegar  and 
AVATER,  as  a drink  for  feverish 
patients,  250. 

RAAV  COTTON,  Use  of,  2C5. 

REACTION. — A term  used,  in  medi 
cine,  to  signify  an  increased  action 
of  the  powers  of  the  system  after 
depression.  Thus,  after  the  exces- 
sive cold  of  a biting  wind,  the  face 
bums,  and  after  the  depressing 
effects  of  a cold  fit  of  ague,  comes 
a reaction  in  the  shape  of  the  hot 
fit.  So  also  in  typhus  fever,  after 
the  eai-ly  depressing  stage,  comes 
that  of  Jteaction,  25. 

RECREATION,  Necessity  for,  11,12 
RECTU5I.— The  lowest  of  the  largo 
intestines,  ending  in  the  wius.  See 
Alimentary  Canal. 

RED-GU3I  in  Infimts,  nature  and 
treatment  of,  279. 

RED  LEAD,  Symptoms  of  poisoning 
by,  174  ; treatment  of,  509. 

TlF.n  PRECIPITATE  {nitric  oxide  of 
mercury) — see  Precipitates — Symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by,  173  ; treat- 
ment of,  509. 

REFRIGERANTS.  — See  Antiplilo- 
gistics,  342. 

REGIMEN.— See  Diet. 
RELAXATION.— A temi  synony- 
mous with  passive  congestion,  41. 
RELAXED  SORE-THROAT  is  a 
state  of  passive  congestion  of  the 
pharynx,  together  with  the  umda 
and  tonsils,  in  which  there  is  con- 
siderable swelling,  and  pale  red 
puffiness  of  these  parts,  with  an 
elongation  of  the  uvula  that  is 
particularly  distressing.  There  is 
considerable  pain  and  uneasiness, 
and  a constant  desire  to  swallow, 
owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
parts  giving  the  muscles  the  sti- 
mulus to  swallow  which  is  naturally 
afforded  by  a morsel  of  food.  The 
best  remedy  is  the  application  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  zinc, 
as  ordered  for  Ulcerated  Sore-throat, 
453,  or  sago  gargle. — See  Sage, 
REMEDIES,  Classification  of,  189. 
REMITTENT  FEVER,  Symptoms  of, 
in  tlic  adult,  28 ; 4a  the  iiffant,  29 ; 
treatment  of,  in  the  infant,  298  ; in 
the  adult,  358. 


RESOLUTION.— A termination  of 
inflammation  in  a restoration  to 
health.  See  Inflammation,  367. 
respiration,  or  Breathing,  is  a 
process  established  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a change  in  the  blood 
by  its  contact  with  atmospheric  air, 
through  the  thin  capillary  vessels 
in  which  it  is  circulated  over  the 
wails  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs 
(see  Circulation  and  Heart).  It  con- 
sists of  two  acts ; one  (inspiration), 
by  which  the  volume  of  the  chest  is 
enlarged,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm,  and  of 
certain  muscles,  which  raise  all  the 
ribs  towards  the  neck ; and  the 
other  (expiration),  which  dimimshes 
the  capacity  of  the  chest  by  lower- 
ing the  ribs,  while  the  abdominal 
muscles,  wliich  arc  the  chief  agents, 
push  up  the  relaxed  diaphragm, 
and  thus  aid  in  the  same  object. 
Respiration  thus  carried  on  may  be 
regular  and  of  the  ordinaryfrequcncy, 
or  it  may  be  more  frequent  than 
usual,  or  spasmodic,  or  laborious, 
otherwise  called  difficult  {dyspnoea). 
Such  is  the  mechanical  action  of 
respu'ation,  but  the  chemical  effect 
is  much  more  complicated  and  mys- 
terious than  the  mechanical;  for 
though  much  has  been  discovered  bf 
Liebig  and  others,  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  which  is  incomprehensible. 
It  w’ill,  in  the  first  place,  be  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  the  atinos- 
pheric  air  is  made  up  of  21  parts  of 
oxygen  to  79  of  nitrogen,  which  is 
the  condition  in  which  it  enters  the 
lungs,  whilst  on  its  re-appearance  it 
has  sustained  thefollowing  changes — 
first,  it  has  lost  oxygen;  secondly, 
it  has  received  carbon  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid ; thirdly,  it  has  suffered 
a change  in  the  quantity  of  nitrogen, 
varying  with  the  condition  of  the 
animal.  These  changes  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  effect 
upon  the  blood,  which  is  found  at 
the  same  time  to  have  gained  what 
the  air  has  lost,  and  to  have  givey 
out  exactly  what  the  air  has  gained' 
and  thus  it  is  conclusively  ascer- 
tained that  the  air  is  inspired  for 
tins  express  purpose.  The  absorbed 
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oxygen  is  supposed  by  Liebig  to 
enter  then  and  there  into  combi- 
nation with  the  carbon,  which  pro- 
cess he  describes  as  exactly  similar 
to  ordinary  combustion;  but,  from 
other  experiments,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the  oxygen  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  that 
its  union  with  the  carbon  takes  place 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  body;  the 
carbonic  acid  being  there  generated 
and  contained  in  the  veins  until  they 
reach  the  lungs  and  skin,  where  it 
is  given  out ; so  that  the  combustion 
is  a general  one,  and  animal  heat  is 
thus  pjoduced  in  the  extremities  in- 
dependently of  the  warm  blood  sent 
them  from  the  heart.  But  besides 
this  oxygen  absorbed  for  this  specific 
purpose,  a still  further  quantity,  enters 
the  blood  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
with  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
contained  in  the  body,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  combine  with 
other  elements,  and  so  to  produce 
the  phosphates  and  sulphates.  The 
carbon  which  is  exhaled  from  the 
lungs  iind  skin  is  of  an  enormous 
amount,  varying  with  the  exercise 
taken,  and  with  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  air — a great  quantity 
of  the  former  and  a low  degree  of 
the  latter  both  increasing  the  exha- 
lation of  carbon.  By  actual  experi- 
ment it  has  been  found,  that  a person 
who,  in  a state  of  rest  and  fasting, 
excreted  145  grains  per  hour,  after 
a meal  and  a walk  excreted  190  in 
the  same  time.  During  sleep  the 
same  person  only  excreted  100 
grains.  It  is  supposed  that  an  adult 
male  who  takes  strong  e.xercise  wlU 
excrete  about  10  or  11  oz.  i)er  24 
hours;  and  that  those  who  take 
little  will  not  lose  more  than  7 or  8 
oz.  Assuming  10  oz.  as  the  average, 
its  union  with  oxygen  to  form  car- 
bonic acid  gas  will  produce  21  cubic 
feet  of  that  noxious  element ; so 
that  a man  lying  in  a confined  space 
of  7 feet  long  by  3 feet  wide,  will. 
In  the  course  of  24  hours,  discharge 
from  his  person  enough  carbonic 
acid  gas  to  fill  this  space  one  foot 
high.  The  examination  of  the 
nitrogen  which  is  given  off  or  ab- 


sorbed is  not  of  so  much  impor- 
tance toourpresentsubject,  especially 
as  little  is  known  of  its  effects ; but 
it  is  found  that  animals  well  fed  and 
in  health  Increase  the  nitrogen  al- 
ready existing  in  the  air,  whilst 
those  wliich  are  badly  fed  absorb 
it,  and  consequently  diminish  its 
amount;  thus,  in  all  hybemating 
animals,  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are 
actually  absorbed  to  a much  greater 
extent  than  they  exhale  carbon ; 
and  hence  they  do  not  lose  weight 
during  the  period  of  their  long  sleep. 
The  following  table  shows  the  dif- 
ference of  the  proportions  of  these 
elements  in  the  two  states  of  the 
blood : — 


Arterial 

Blood. 

Venous 

Blood. 

Carbonic  acid  . 

G2.3 

71-6 

Oxygen  .... 

23-2 

15-3 

Nitrogen  .... 

14-5 

13-1 

Total  .... 

100-0 

100-0 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  is  very  nearly  the 
same  in  both  conditions  of  the  blood; 
whilst  about  one-third  of  the  free 
oxygen  of  the  arterial  blood  disap- 
pears during  its  circulation  and  pas- 
sage into  the  veins,  and  is  replaced 
by  an  equivalent  amount  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  converse  of  this  takes 
place  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  where  this  same 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  set  free 
and  replaced  by  oxygen. 

KESPIRATION,  Various  states  of, 
as  symptoms  of  disease.  See  Breath 
and  Breathing. 

BESPIKATOR.  — Several  little  ma- 
chines have  lately  been,  invented,  by 
which  the  air  is  warmed  before  it  is 
drawn  into  the  lungs,  by  the  heat 
which  has  been  given  out  during  the 
act  of  expiration.  The  principle  is 
old  enough,  being  the  same  as  is 
acted  on  when  we  draw  a warm 
woollen  comforter  over  the  mouth 
in  a cold  day,  or  when  a lady  pulls 
her  veil  down  over  her  face.  But 
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Air.  Jeffrey’s  respirator  was  the  first 
in  which  layers  of  fine  metal  wire 
were  made  to  effect  this  same  pur- 
pose ; and  they  are  a most  efficient 
improvement  upon  the  woollen  ma- 
teiial,  because  they  do  not  absorb 
the  moisture  as  the  wool  does.  They 
have  not  yet  been  improved  upon 
in  quality,  and  scarcely  even  in  cost, 
as  they  are  made  and  sold  at  a very 
low  price,  though  of  inferior  metal, 
and  not  equal  to  the  more  elegant 
and  clean  material  which  is  employed 
in  those  intended  for  the  higher 
classes.  Respirators,  though  a great 
comfort  to  the  confirmed  invalid, 
should  not  lightly  be  used,  as  they 
afterwards  render  the  lungs  much 
more  susceptible  of  cold  wlien  they 
are  omitted. 

EETE  AIUCOSUM. — The  internal 
layer  of  the  cuticle,  45. 

RETINA The  expansion  of  the  optic 

nerve  within  the  eye.  See  Eye. 

RHEUilATISM,  Nature  and  symp- 
toms of,  88;  treatment  of,  4IG. 

RHEUAIATIC  HEADACHE,  Symp- 
of,  126 ; treatment  of,  463. 

RHUBARB,  Properties  of,  243  ; pill 
of,  241 ; infusion  of,  235  ; tincture 
of,  245;  and  magnesia,  268. 

RHUBARB  SHERBET,  Receipt  for, 
250. 

RHUBARB,  Stalks  of. — These  are 
used  in  cookery  as  a substitute  for 
fruit  in  making  puddings,  &c.,  and 
are  very  wholesome  for  children. 
See  Vegetahles. 

RIBS  are  twelve  in  number  on  each 
side,  and  are  long,  curved,  and  flat 
bones  attached,  behind,  to  tlie  bodies 
of  the  bones  of  the  spine  by  a joint, 
as  well  as  by  a ligamfcntous  band,  to 
their  lateral  processes.  The  seven 
superior  ribs  are  each  attached  to 
the  breast-bone,  with  tlie  interven- 
tion of  a piece  of  cartilage  of  the 
same  form  as  the  ribs,  and  acting  as 
a continuation  of  tliem.  The  next 
three  are  also  attached,  but  by  the 
intervention  of  tlie  seventh  rib,  with 
the  cartilage  of  which  theirs  is  joined, 
while  the  two  last,  called  floating 
ribs,  stand  out  alone.  See  Skeleton. 

RIBS,  Treatment  of  fracture  of,  440. 

RICE  contains  a large  proportion  of 


starch  and  gummy  matters,  but  very 
•little  of  the  nitrogenized  compounds 
and  oily  matter,  as  compared  with 
the  cereal  products  which  are  de- 
scribed imder  the  article  Flour.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  for  certain  pur- 
poses that  this  grain  is  useful — as, 
for  instance,  to  produce  fat ; and  as 
it  has  a tendency  to  constipate  the 
bowels,  it  is  much  employed  when 
there  is  a predisposition  to  diarrhoea. 
As  obtained  by  mere  threshing  and 
dressing  the  grain  from  the  straw, 
rice  is  covered  with  a thin  husk,  and 
is  then  known  as  paddy  in  the  rice- 
growing countries.  It  is  here  always 
deprived  of  this  husk,  though  often 
imported  in  it,  and  in  this  state  it 
forms  that  well-known  article  rice, 
which  is  ordinarily  distinguished  as 
Carolina  rice  w'hen  of  the  best 
quality  imported  from  America,  and 
Patna  when  the  produce  of  the  East 
Indies.  These  grains  are  ground, 
and  then  known  as  rice  flour,  or 
ground-rice,  which  is  only  used  for 
making  puddings.  For  even  if  rice 
is  adopted  as  a cheap  addition  to 
flour  for  making  bread,  it.  is  boiled 
whole,  and  not  in  a ground  state. 

RICE  GRUEL  suited  for  Infants,  284. 

RICE  MILK  for  Children,  291. 

RICE  PORRIDGE  for  Children,  291. 

RICE  PUDDINGS  for.  Children,  284; 
plain,  293  ; baked,  ib.;  ground-rice, 
ib. 

RICE  AVATER,  Receipt  for,  249. 

RICKETS  is  a disease  common  among 
children,  in  which  tlie  bones,  from 
a deficiency  of  earthy  matter,  are  too 
soft  and  yielding,  and  bend  under 
the  weight  of  the  body  (see  Scro- 
.fula,  139).  The  treatment  is  to  be 
conducted  on  the  same  principle  in 
all  cases,  as  Scrqftila,  323  (a),  with 
the  addition  of  extra  precautions 
where  the  spine  is  affected.  See 
Spinal  Disease,  327. 

RIGOR,  or  Shivering.  — A sudden 
sensation  of  cold,  accompanied  with 
shivering,  which  is  a symptom  of 
approaching  fever,  or  of  the  for- 
mation of  pus,  or  of  the  passage  of 
a gall-stone,  or  sometimes  making 
its  appearance  in  the  early  stages  of 
labour.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
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indicate  the  approach  of  almost  all 
the  serious  acute  diseases  of  the 
body. 

KING-FIXED. — When  a ring  is  fixed 
on  the  finger  from  the  swelling  of 
the  skin  or  joint,  rub  the  finger  with 
soap  and  coM  water,  and  it  will 
then  generally  admit  of  its  removal. 
If  this  fails,  take  a strong  thread  or 
piece  of  fine  twine,  and  beginning  at 
the  end  of  the  finger,  wind  it  regu- 
larly round  and  romid  it,  with  the 
coils  close  together,  till  the  ring  is 
reached  ; then  slip  the  end  through 
the  ring  from  the  side  next  the  end 
of  the  finger,  and  begin  to  unwind 
the  string,  ivhich,  as  it  progresses, 
carries  the  ring  with  it.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  the  finger  is  very 
much  swollen,  and  when  the  ring  is 
deeply  embedded,  even  this  plan  will 
not  succeed,  and  the  only  resoince 
is  to  cut  through  the  ring  with  a 
pair  of  cutting-pliers,  first  slipping 
. under  it  a thin  piece  of  metal  or 
card-board  to  protect  the  skin  from 
injury. 

EING-WOUM. — See  Herpes  Circin- 
natus,  G2  ; treatment  of,  311. 

EOCIIELLE  SAIiTS  {.tartrate  of  soda 
and  potass). — A gentle  aperient  now 
seldom  used. 

ROLLEK. — See  Bandages,  265. 

KOSE-RASn  {roseola).  Symptoms  of. 
Cl ; treatment  of,  in  children,  310  ; 
in  the  adult,  384. 

ROSE-LEAVES  are  the  dried  petals 
of  the  red  or  damask  rose. 

ROSES,  Confection  of,  231;  infusion 
of,  235. 

ROSE-WATER  is  distilled  from  water 
in  which  fresh  rose-leaves  are  steeped. 
It  is  only  serviceable  as  a pleasant 
vehicle  for  more  powerful  remedies. 

ROUND-IVORM.— -See  Worms,  157. 

RUllEFACIENTS.— Any  application 
which  reddens  the  skin  is  so  called. 

RUB. — This  common  herb  is  now 
seldom  used  by  regular  practitioners 
of  medicine,  though  its  elTicacy  is 
not  denied  as  an  antispasmodic  and 
stimulant.  Rue-tea  is  a very  common 
domestic  remedy  in  fiatulent  colic, 
also  in  worms,  amcnorrhoca,  and 
general  debility  of  children. 

RU3I. — Sec  Ji'crmvntcd  Liquors, 


RUriA,  Symptoms  of,  60  ; treatment 
of,  386. 

RUPTURE,  Symptoms  and  treatment 
of,  426. 

RUSKS  as  suited  for  Infants,  284. 

SACCHARINE. — ^Relating  to  sugar 
{saccharum). 

SACRUM. — The  lowest  part  of  the 
S2>ine,  forming  also  the  back  of  the 
Ijclvis.  See  Skeleton. 

SAFFRON,  Properties  of,  243. 

SAGE  {the  common  gar  dm  hcrli), 
is  a powerful  but  stimulant  astrin- 
gent. It  is  sometimes  given  in  the 
form  of  sage-tea  as  a carminative; 
but  the  tea  is  chiefly  employed  mixed 
with  a quarter  of  its  bulk  of  vinegar 
in  relaxed  sore-throat. 

SAGO,  like  arrowroot,  is  a kind  of 
starch,  the  produce  of  the  sagus 
farinifera,  an  Indian  palm,  of  which 
it  is  the  pith,  washed  to  deprive  it 
of  its  ceUulai'  tissue.  In  order  to 
convert  the  paste,  resulting  from  its 
admixture  with  water,  into  the  round 
granules  in  which  it  is  iraxmrted  into 
this  country,  the  pulpy  matter,  when 
half  dry,  is  forced  through  a perfo- 
rated plate,  and  then  rubbed  into 
little  balls.  Its  low  price  makes  it 
very  useful  as  food  for  invalids,  and 
prevents  any  great  fraud  in  substi- 
tuting any  other  farina  for  it. 

SAGO  MILK,  Preparation  of,  291. 

SAGO  PUDDING,  Preparation  of. 
293. 

ST.  ANTHONY’S  FIRE.— The  popular 
name  for  erysipelas. 

ST.  VITUS’  DANCE.— The  popular 
name  for  chorea. 

SALADS. — These  cool  and  pleasant 
accompaniments  to  our  usual  diet 
are  particularly  wholesome  to  a strong 
and  hearty  person,  but  are  incapable 
of  digestion  by  a \veak  stomach, 
and  either  remain  in  it  until  they 
are  rcyected  by  vomiting,  or  pass  off 
unchanged.  Irritating  the  bowels  and 
causing  diarrhoea.  The  addition  of 
salad-dressing  is  supposed  to  make 
salads  more  digestible;  but  this  is 
very  doubtful,  and,  in  fact,  stomachs 
vary  so  much  in  their  powers,  and 
in  their  likes  and  dislikes,  that  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject. 
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Here,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  ex- 
perience is  the  beat  guide.  See 
Vegetables. 

SALICINE. — ^The  active  principle  of 
the  willow,  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a good  substitute  for  quinine 
in  relieving  intermittent  and  other 
fevers ; but  though  a tonic,  it  has 
little  or  no  specific  power  over  ague 
and  neuralffia. 

SALINES. — ^Medicines  containing  so- 
lutions of  neutral  salts  are  so  called. 

SALIVA. — ^The  fluid  secreted  by  the 
salivary  glands,  and  of  great  impor- 
tance in  Digestion,  153  ; see  also  98. 

SALIVARY  GLANDS,  Use  and  struc- 
ture of,  96  i inflammation  of  the, 
107  ; treatment  of,  319,  452. 

SALIVATION.— See  Ptyalism. 

SALMON.— See  Fish. 

SAL -PEUNELLE.— Nitre  or  salt- 
petre fused  and  cast  into  circular 
moulds.  It  is  used  for  relaxed  and 
inflamed  sore  throats  by  allow- 
ing a ball  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the 
mouth ; but  it  is  in  no  way  superior 
to  ordinary  nitre. 

SAL-VOLATTLE  (firomatic  spirit  of 
ammonia),  243. 

SALT. — This  term  is  applied  to  the 
various  neutral  compounds  of  alka- 
lies, &c.,  with  acids.  Common  salt ' 
is  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  is 
extensively  used  as  a condiment 
with  our  various  kinds  of  animal 
food,  as  well  as  for  preserving  them 
from  decay  or  putrefaction.  By  a 
reference  to  the  Composition  qf  the 
Blood,  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
thousand  grains  of  that  fluid  con- 
tain four  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  so  that  salt  in  some  form 
is  largely  required,  especially  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  is  also  con- 
stantly secreted  wth  the  urine,  per- 
spiration, faxes,  &c.  Children  should 
therefore  be  encouraged  to  eat  siUt 
in  liberal  quantities.  Salt  also  ap- 
pears to  prevent  the  formation  of 
worms,  and  in  large  doses  is  some- 
times given  as  a worm-medicine, 
though  not  much  to  bo  relied  on. 
Dissolved  in  warm  water,  a table- 
spoonful  of  salt  is  a powerful  emetic, 
which  may  at  times  bo  adopted  with 
advantage  in  cases  of  emergency. 


SALT  MEAT  is  much  used  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  this  country,  from 
the  fact  that  salt,  whether  in  sub- 
stance or  in  solution,  prevents  the 
decomposition  of  animal  substances 
at  a temperature  below  60  or  65 
degrees ; but  above  that  heat  it  loses 
its  effect,  and  the  tendency  to  putre- 
faction is  very  little  controlled  by  it. 
Salt  does  not  change  the  colour  of 
flesh  to  any  great  extent,  but  makes 
it  more  pale  by  the  discharge  of  the 
blood  which  it  contains.  In  using 
salt  the  great  point  is  to  cause  it  to 
enter  the  interior,  and  to  take  care 
that  the  article  to  be  salted  is  not 
raised  in  temperature  above  66  or 
60  degrees.  In  addition  to  salt, 
nitre  is  mueh  used,  which  has  a 
similar  eflcct  to  common  salt ; but  it 
hardens  theflbre  more,  and  reddens  it 
very  considerably.  Sugar  or  treacle  is 
likewise  employed,  being  without  this 
hardening  tendency,  and  seeming  to 
act  by  virtue  of  its  large  proportion 
of  carbon,  and  this  last  by  its  power 
of  absorbing  oxygen,  wliich  is  the 
great  promoter  of  decomposition. 
Salt  provisions  of  all  kinds  should  only 
occasionally  be  introduced  on  the 
table,  as  they  have  lost  a great  part 
of  their  nourishing  materials,  in- 
cluding especially  the  other  salts  of 
the  blood,  besides  chloride  of  sodium 
which  are  dissolved  in  the  brine 
and  exchanged  for  it.  Salt  meat  is 
also  harder  and  more  indigestible 
than  fresh,  so  that  on  all  account  it 
is  not  to  be  recommended  for  the 
invalid,  and  except  as  an  agreeable 
variety  for  strong  stomachs,  it  should 
be  avoided. 

SALT-BETEE. — See  Kitrate  of  Potass, 
SALT'  AND  SPICES  not  required  by 
infants,  293. 

SALT  OF  LEMONS,  and  Salt  qf 
Sorrel,  symptoms  of  poisoning  by, 
172  ; treatment  of,  608. 
SANDWICHES,  Toast,  for  invalids, 
247. 

SANITORY.  — Relating  to  hcnltli. 
This  term  is  now  constantly  used  in 
reference  to  regulations  for  drainage, 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  <tc.  See  those 
articles 

SARDONIC  SMILE.— See  Laughter. 
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SARSAPARILLA.  — Decoction  of, 
2.33  ; liquid  extract  of,  234. 

SAVINE.  — The  tops  of  juniperus 
sabina  (an  evergreen,  small,  bushy 
shrub)  are  used  in  medicine  chiefly 
as  an  external  stimulant  to  the  skin 
in  the  shape  of  savinc  ointment,  239. 
Savine  is  also  a powerful  rtimulant 
to  the  uterine  organs,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  amenorrhoea,  where  there 
is  torpidity  of  the  secreting  function. 
It  is,  however,  too  powerful  to  be 
used  in  ordinary  cases.  It  is  also 
made  use  of  for  criminally  pro- 
ducing abortion.  See  Poisoning  by 
Savine,  175. 

SAVINE,  Symptoms  of  poisoning  by, 
174  ; treatment  of,  610. 

SCABIES  {psora,  or  itch).  Symptoms 
of,  C4,  65  ; treatment  of,  312. 

SCALDS,  Treatment  of,  400,  403. 

SCALL’D  HEAD  {porrigo).  Symptoms 
of,  67  ; treatment  of,  313. 

SCALP. — The  skin  covering  the  head. 
It  is  the  seat  of  various  eruptions. 
See  Ping-worm,  Eczema  Capitis, 
Scaltd  Head,  Dandriff,  and  Impetigo; 
also  Encysted  Tumours  (see  article  on 
that  subject).  From  the  frequently 
unprotected  condition  of  the  head, 
the  scalp  is  liable  to  cut  and  lace- 
rated wounds,  which  should  be 
treated  with  great  care,  as  if  inflam- 
mation is  established,  it  is  very  apt 
to  extend  to  the  brain.  See  Wounds, 
395  et  seq. 

SCALES  {squama).  Nature  of,  71. 

SCALY  ERUPTIONS,  Varieties  of, 
71 ; treatment  of,  389. 

SCAMM.ONY  {the  gum  resin  obtained 
from  convolvulus  scammonia). — The 
best  is  imported  in  masses  weighing 
from  two  ounces  to  half  a pound 
each,  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  with  a 
resinous  fracture  of  a dark  greenish 
colour.  It  is,  however,  greatly  adul- 
terated, and  is  seldom  sold  of  the 
above  quality.  When  pure,  it  is  a 
powerful  cathartic,  and  has  been 
much  used  for  children,  especially 
in  removing  worms,  but  is  too 
active  and  drastic  to  be  often  given 
with  safety.  The  dose  for  the  adult 
is  eight  or  ten  grains.  For  tlie 
child  a compound  powder  of  scam- 
mony  is  generally  employed,  made 


as  follows : — “ Scammony  and  hard 
extract  of  jalap,  of  each  two  ounces; 
ginger,  half  an  ounce.  Rub  sepa- 
rately to  a fine  powder,  and  mix.' 
The  dose  of  tins  for  an  adult  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains,  for  a child 
according  to  age.  See  Tables,  222. 

SCAPULA. — The  shoulder-blade.  See 
Skeleton. 

SCAPULA,  Treatment  of  fracture  of, 
435. 

SCARF-SKIN  {cuticle  or  epidermis). 
Structure  of,  45.  I 

scarifications  are  short  and  I 
shallow  incisions,  sometimes  made 
with  a lancet  to  allow  of  slight  bleed- 
ing from  the  superficial  vessels,  as 
in  ophthalmia,  erysipelas,  &o.  They 
are  alsq  made  with  a proper  instru- 
ment m cupping.  | 

SCARLATINA,  or  Scarlet  Fever, 
Symptoms  of,  38,  39  ; sequels  of,  89; 
treatment  of,  in  children,  300  ; in 
adults,  362. 

SCHEEL’S  Emerald  Green,  Symp-  i 
toms  of  poisoning  by,  174 ; treat-  i 
ment  of  poisoning  by,  609. 

SCIATICA,  Symptoms  of,  129 ; treat- 
ment of,  466. 

SCIRRHUS  (/lard  cancer), Nature  of, 

160  ; treatment  of,  487. 

SCLEROTIC  COAT  OF  THE  EYE, 
Structure  of,  see  Eye ; symptoms  of 
rheumatic  infiammation  of,  163 ; 
treatment  of,  490. 

SCROFULA,  Nature  and  causes  o^ 

133  ctseq. — as  scrofulous  ulcers,  138; 
disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  ib. ; 
disease  of  the  bones  and  joints,  ib. ; 
psoas  and  lumbar  abscess,  139 ; j 
spinal  diseases,  including  curvature 
from  rickets,  and  from  weakness  of 
the  muscles  and  ligaments,  ib. ; from 
caries,  140. 

SCROFULA,  Treatment  of,  in  chil- 
dren, 322  et  seq. — as  the  scrofulous 
constitution,  323 ; enlargement  of 
the  external  glands,  324 ; diseased 
mesenteric  glands,  325 ; disease  of 
the  joints,  826  ; abscesses,  327  ; spi- 
nal disease,  827,  328  ; of  scrofula  in  I 
the  adult,  appearing  as  tubercular 
consumption,  470,  472  ; as  tubercles 
in  the  brain,  473. 

SCROFULOUS  CONSTITUTION,  In-  : 
dications  of,  134;  treatment  of,  823. 
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SCROTUSI.— The  skin  covering  the 
t6Sticl6S> 

SCURF  OF  THE  HEAD  (dandriff), 
Symptoms  of,  71 ; treatment  of, 
390/ 

SCURVY  (Land  and  Sea).— See  article 
Pnrjntra. 

SCYBALiE.  — Hard  and  impacted 
lamps  of  fcsccs,  which  have  been 
lodged  in  the  folds  or  cells  of  the 
colon  for  some  time,  and  generally 
caass  irritation  by  their  prolonged 
retention.  See  Diarrhoea. 

SEA-BATHIHG,  2S5. 

SEA-SIGKMESS,  Treatment  of,  613, 
514. 

SEA-VOYAGES,  Management  of  the 
disorders  incidental  to,  513. 

SEBACEOUS  GLANDS. — See  Sicin, 
4G,  and  Acne,  66. 

SECONDARY  SYMPTOMS.— A term 
generally  applied  to  symptoms  which 
make  their  appearance  at  an  inter- 
val from  the  first  or  x>rimnry  appear- 
ance ot  syphilis ; the  consideration  of 
which,  for  various  reasons,  is  omitted 
here. 

SECUNDINES.— The  after-birth  and 
membranes  thrown  off  by  the  womb 
when  the  child  is  born. 

SEDATIVES,  190  ; use  of,  344. 

SEIDLITZ  POWDERS  are  effer- 
vescent saline  aperients,  which  are 
made  and  sold  according  to  various 
receipts.  All  contain  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  one  powder,  and  tartaric 
acid  in  the  other;  but  to  the  former 
of  these  is  added  sometimes  two 
drachms  of  Rochelle  salts,  some- 
times one  or  two  drachms  of  Glau- 
ber’s salts,  but  usually  from  one 
drachm  to  two  drachms  of  Epsom 
salts,  in  which  last  case  they  are 
sufficiently  aperient  for  many  consti- 
tutions. As  an  habitual  aperient 
they  are  useless,  as  they  soon  cease 
to  act;  and  for  those  cases  where 
an  active  clearing  out  is  desired,  they 
are  also  inefficient ; but  for  slight 
derangements  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  especially  if  not  too  fre- 
quently had  recourse  to,  they  are 
mild  and  tolerably  harmless.  Those 
who  fly  to  a Seidlitz  powder  to  get 
rid  of  a liberal  dinner  of  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  and  wine,  are  soon  convinced 
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of  their  error  by  the  occurrence  of 
flatulent  dyspepsia. 

SEIDLITZ  WATERS.— The  natural 
waters  of  Seidlitz.  See  Watei's, 
Mineral. 

SELTZER  WATER.— See  Waters, 
Mineral. 

SELTZER  WATER,  Artificial,  is 
made  as  follows : — Muriate  of  lime 
and  muriate  of  magnesia,  of  each 
four  grains ; dissolve  them  in  a small 
quantity  of  water,  and  add  to  it  a 
similar  quantity  of  water  containing 
dissolved  in  it  eight  grains  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  twenty  grains  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  two  grains  of 
phosphate  of  soda;  mix  and  add  a 
quarter  of  a grain  of  sulphate  of  iron ; 
then  pour  into  a pint  bottle  and 
force  in  carbonic  acid  with  the 
proper  machine. 

SEMOLA  is  prepared  from  the  very 
finest  wheat,  by  making  flOur  into  a 
thick  paste  with  distilled  water, 
washing  out  the  whole  of  the  starch, 
and  then  adding  to  the  gluten  its 
onm  weight  of  pure  fiower.  The 
paste  of  gluten  and  flour  is  then 
dried  at  a temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 150®  Fahrenheit,  and  granulated. 
It  is  useful  in  those  cases  where  an 
excess  of  gluten  is  desirable,  and  is 
prepared  and  sold  by  Slessrs.  Per- 
rins and  Barnitt,  Conduit  Street.  It 
softens  by  boiling,  but  is  not  per- 
fectly soluble  in  water. 

SEMOLINA  is  also  a preparation  from 
wheat  flower  by  removing  part  of  its 
starch,  but  differs  somewhat  from 
semola  in  its  mode  of  preparation. 
Like  that  article  it  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  gluten  of  wheat,  mixed 
with  a small  quantity  of  starch,  and 
converted  by  art  into  small  round 
grains  resembling  sago;  yet  it  is  more 
angular  in  the  shape  of  its  granules 
than  that  well-known  article.  Both 
semolina  and  semola  are  very  nou- 
rishing, and  less  constipating  than 
ordinary  wheat  flour. 

SEMOLINA,  Preparation  of,  for  in- 
fants, 284. 

SEMOLINA  PUDDING,  293. 

SENNA  LEAVES,  Properties  of,  248. 

SENNA,  Confection  of,  231;  infusion 
of,  236 ; sweet  essence  of,  268. 
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SIALOGOGUES. — A class  of  elimi- 


SENSATION. — See  ^fervoits  Systan. 

SENSIBILITY. — See  Nervous  System. 

8EKOUS  MEMBRANES,  Structure 
of,  77 ; congestion  and  inflammation 
of,  ib. ; symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  serous  membrane  of  the 
brain,  79  ; of  the  chest,  ib.  •,  of  the 
peritoneum,  81 ; of  the  synovial  cap- 
sules, 84. 

SEROUS  MEMBRANES,  Treatment 
of  Inflammation  of,  in  children,  315; 
in  the  adult,  409  et  seq. 

SERUM. — See  Blood ; also  Inflamma- 
tion of  Serous  Membranes,  77. 

SETONS,  Use  and  method  of  intro- 
ducing, 2G2,  2G3. 

SEX,  Influence  of,  on  disease,  3. 

SHAMPOOING. — Amcchanical  treat- 
ment of  disease  by  kneading,  friction, 
&c.  It  is  comprehended  in  Kinesi- 
pathy,  which  see. 

SHELL-FISH  (see  Fish),  Symptoms  of 
poisoning  by,  175;  treatment  of,  510. 

SHERRY.— See  Wines. 

shingles  theiyes  zoster),  Symptoms 
of,  62  ; treatment  of,.  ^1. 

SHIVERING  (.rigor).  — See  article 
Itigor. 

SHOCK. — ^The  eflect  produced  on  the 
nervous  system  by  any  violent  acci- 
dent or  mental  emotion,  either  joy- 
ous or  the  reverse.  It  is  generally 
injurious,  but  in  certain  conditions 
of  the  nerves  and  brain,  such  as  is 
sometimes  seen  in  mania,  a severe 
mental  or  bodily  shock  will  restore 
the  patient  instantly  to  health. 

SHORT-SIGHT,  Nature  of,  103 ; treat- 
ment of,  333. 

SHOULDER,  Treatment  of  disloca- 
tions of  the,  423. 

SHOULDER-BLADE  (scapula). — See 
Slceleton. 

SHOULDER-BLADE,  Treatment  of 
fract;ire  of,  436. 

SHOULDER- JOINT.— This  part  is 
made  up  of  the  articulating  surface 
of  the  shoulder-blade,  with  its  pro- 
tecting processes,  the  acromion  and 
coracoid  (see  Slxleton),  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  arm-bone.  The  ligament 
is  merely  capsular,  and  the  sole  pre- 
vention to  dislocation  lies  in  the 
muscles  and  tendons  which  surround 
the  joint,  wliich  is  of  the  ball-and- 
socket  kind.  See  Joints. 


nant  medicines,  191. 

SICKNESS,  or  Vomiting,  is  an  in- 
verted action  of  the  stomach,  gene- 
r.ally  preceded  by  nausea,  which  is 
a tendency  to  it  or  a premonitory 
feeling  of  its  approach.  It  is  some- 
times a natural  efibrt  to  get  rid  of 
some  offending  matters  from.^tlip 
stomach,  then  popularly  called  ’''foul 
sickTiessi”  or  it  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  inflammation  (gastritis); 
or  it  may  be  a natural  effort  to 
relieve  a congested  liver ; or,  lastly, 
it  may  be  of  a character  called 
nervous,  by  which  is  meant  that 
the  exact  cause  is  wrapped  in  ob- 
scurity. Nausea  has  a most  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  heart  and 
arteries,  and  also  relaxes  the  muscles 
and  the  skin.  It  is  generally  at-  j 
tended  \wth  a cold  perspiration,  and  ! 
hence  nauseants  are  employed  as  | 
diaphoretics.  When  sickness  is  pro- 
duced artificially,  the  full  effect  is 
said  to  be  that  of  an  emetic;  while 
tlie  sliglit  degree  is  called  naitseating, 
and  produced  by  a nauseant. 

SICKNESS  of  Pregnancy,  Treatment 
of,  496,  497. 

SICKNESS,  Sea,  treatment  of,  613. 

SICK-HEADACHE,  Treatment  of, 
464  (c). 

SICK-ROOM,  Management  of  tlie, 
337  et  seq. 

SIDE,  Pain  in  the. — See  Pleurodynia. 

SIGHT. — See  Eye,  Anatomy  of. 

SILVER,  Nitrate  of,  243.  See  also 
Caustics. 

SINAPISM. — Amustard  poultice,  264. 

SINKING -(see  Collapse).  — A.  slight 
sensation  of  sinking  at  the  stomach 
is  often  a symptom  of  indigestion. 

SKELETON. — The  bony  frame-work 
of  the  body,  upon  which,  by  moans 
of  the  various  levers  it  affords,  the 
muscles  act,  and  thus  effect  the 
several  motions  which  are  «onti- 
nually  carried  on.  The  skeleton  is 
divided  into  two  portions  — one 
forming  cavities  for  containing  the 
vital  organs,  and  protecting  them 
flom  danger;  and  the  oUicr  con- 
sisting of  central  supports  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  locomotion,  by 
offering  levers  to  be  worked  by  the 
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called  the  lateral  process— all  of 
wiiirh  nre  intended  to  secure  these 


Tarious  muscles.  The  hony  cavities 
art — first,  the  cranium  and  spinal 
column ; secondly,  the  thorax  or 
chest,  attached  to  the  middle  of  the 
spine;  and  thirdly,  the  pelvis,  ter- 
minating it.  The  hony  organs  of 
locomotion  are  the  four  extremities 
of  the  body. 

(a)  The  cranium,  or  sImII  (see 
Diagram  of  the  Human  SJceleUm,  a), 
consists  of  eight  bones — namely, 
the  frontal,  occipital,  two  temporal, 
two  parietal,  sphenoid,  and.oethmoid 
bones.  The  bones  of  the  face,  which 
are  generally  reckoned  hs  part  of 
the  skull,  include  the  two  nasal,  two 
superior  maxillary,  two  lachrymal, 
two  molar,  two  palate,  two  inferior 
turbinated,  one  vomer,  and  the  bone 
of  the  lower  jaw.  These  bones  ot 
the  face  are  developed  into  several 
cavities,  two  of  which  are  called  the 
orbits,  and  contain  the  eyes;  two 
close  together,  form  the  nostrils  (see 
Hose);  one  between  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw-bones,  the  mouth ; and 
one  on  each  side  for  the  ears,  which 
last  part  also  contains  four  little 
delicate  bones  for  communicating  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  to  the  nerve  of 
hearing  (see  Dir).  In  the  jaws, 
also,  there  are  fixed  two  rows  of 
teeth,  the  upper  and  the  under, 
each  consisting  of — first,  the  incisors, 
being  more  or  less  cutting  nippers, 
and  placed  in  front;  secondly,  the 
canine,  pointed  and  intended  for 
holding  or  tearing ; and  thirdly,  the 
molars  for  grinding.  See  Teeth,  297. 

(6)  The  spinal  column  consists  of 
a scries  of  bones  xmited  together  by 
an  elastic  material,  called  the  inter- 
vertebral substance,  and  by  ligaments 
also  as  well  as  by  muscles.  Each 
bone  is  pierced  by  a large  hole  for 
the  lodgment  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
by  lesser  notches  or  holes  for  the 
transmission  of  the  nerves,  a pair  of 
which  leave  the  cord  opposite  each 
separate  bone.  Besides  the  body 
and  the  holes  {or  foramina,  as  they 
arc  scientifically  called),  each  verte- 
bra consists  of  a spinous  process  or 
projection,  backwards  or  downwards 
ns  the  case  may  be,  and  of  another 
precesa  or  projeotiem  on  each  side. 


bones  together,  and  to  give  attach- 
ment and  leverage  to  the  muscles 
which  bend  the  spine.  To  the  skull 
the  spinal  column  is  attached  by  a 
very  peculiar  universal  hinge-like 
joint,  in  such  a way  that  it  can  be 
turned  in  all  directions.  This  in 
man  is  very  complicated,  so  as  to 
allow  him  not  only  to  bend  it  in  all 
directions,  but  also  to  rotate  it ; 
whilst  in  the  lower  animals  it  is 
strengthened  by  strong  bony  projec- 
tions, so  as  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  head  when  extended  horizon- 
tally. The  first  seven  of  these  bones 
form  the  neck;  the  next  twelve  in 
man  have  a rib  attached  to  each,  or 
to  the  intervertebral  substance  of 
each,  and  constitute  the  vertejirsc  of 
the  back.  Behind  or  below  these 
are  the  vertebral  of  the  loins,  which 
are  five  in  man,  and  like  those  of 
the  neck  are  free,  whilst  the  last  of 
these  lumbar  vertebra:  is  firmly 
attached  in  the  same  way  as  the 
others  to  a corresponding  surface  of 
the  sacrum  (7i),  which  forms  a part 
of  the  pelvis  (g  g),  and  answers  to 
the  spinal  column,  containing  within 
it  a similar  canal,  which  receives  the 
continuation  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
the  shape  of  a bundle  of  nerves, 
called  in  anatomy  cauda  equina. 
Beyond  the  sacrum,  again,  are  the 
ossa  coccygis,  rudimentary  in.man, 
but  extending  to  a number  of  bones 
in  the  lower  animals. 

(c)  The  thorax,  or  chest  (JS),  is 
formed  by  the  vertebra:  of  the  back 
and  the  ribs  attached  to  them,  which 
correspond  in  number.  Each  of  these 
is  firmly  attached  by  two  joints,  one 
at  the  end  to  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stance, the  other  to  a lateral  process, 
by  means  of  a tubercle,  a short 
distance  from  the  first.  Towards 
the  other  extremity  the  rib  becomes 
flattened,  and  in  its  general  outline 
is  bent  to  an  irregular  segment  of  .a 
circle,  so  that  the  two  sides  form  an 
arch  more  or  less  of  an  oval  section. 
Each  rib  ends  by  unituig  with  a 
piece  of  cartilage,  which  in  the  first 
seven  or  eight  ia  directly  attached 
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to  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  and 
In  the  remainder  indirectly  through 
those  next  to  them.  The  sternum 
consists  of  a series  of  spongy  bones, 
consisting  of  three  in  man,  which 
receive  the  cartilages,  and,  with  the 
ribs  and  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
combine  to  form  the  chest.  This 
cavity  contains  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
and  the  great  vessels,  separated  from 
the  abdomen  by  the  diaphragm, 
which  is  a thin  partition  of  muscle 
and  tendon  stretched  across  so  as 
to  form  an  arch,  with  the  con- 
vexity upwards,  and  a concavity 
below,  against  which  lie  the  liver 
and  stomach,  also  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lower  ribs.  See  Dia- 
phragm. 

(d)  The  pelvis  {g  hg)  consists  of  an 
imperfect  circle  of  strong  spongy 
bone,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
sacrum  and  ossa  coccygis,  or  tail- 
bones,  above ; and  of  three  bones  on 
each  side  firmly  united  together, 
called  the  ileum,  the  ischium,  and 
the  pubes.  These  together  consti- 
tute an  irregular  ring,  protecting 
the  bladder  and  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction, and  also  giving  a firm 
support  to  the  legs.  In  man  the 
wings  of  the  ileum  are  much  ex- 
panded, and  serve  to  support  the 
intestines,  or  in  the  pregnancy  of 
the  female,  the  gravid  uterus. 

(e)  The  legs  of  man  are  attached 
to  the  pelvis  by  means  of  a ball-and- 
socket  joint,  the  thigh-bone  being 
deeply  imbedded  in  a cup-like  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  called  the  acetabuhim. 
This  is  a very  strong  joint,  but  it  is 
liable  to  be  dislocated,  and  is  very 
difficult  of  reduction.  The  leg  con- 
sists of  four  portions,  which  in  ana- 
tomy have  received  the  names  of 
the  femur  (i),  patella  O').  sunt 
dbula  (k  1),  tarsus  and  metatarsus 
(m)-,  but  in  common  language  dif- 
ferent names  have  been  given  them 
which  has  created  considerable  con- 
fusion. 

(/I  The  femur,  in  common  lan- 
guage called  the  thigh  in  man,  is  a 
long  and  strong  bone,  beginning  with 
a smooth  ball,  which  is  deeply  let 
into  the  cup  of  the  pelvis,  and  is 


united  to  it  by  a narrow  part  of  the 
bone  called  the  neck.  It  has  near 
it  a strong  rough  process  which 
stands  out  from  it  at  a considerable 
angle,  and  is  called  the  trochanter 
major,  being  the  part  felt  projecting 
opposite  the  hip-joint,  and  often 
called  the  hip  itself,  though  that 
name  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
crest  or  ridge  of  the  ileum.  Towards 
the  lower  end,  the  thigh-bone  en- 
larges and  forms  a smooth  surface 
covered  with  cartilage,  and  extend- 
ing to  nearly  three-fourths  of  a circle 
from  before  backwa>-d3.  This  smooth 
surface  is  attached  by  strong  liga- 
ments to  the  tibia  below,  and  has 
playing  upon  it  in  front  a bone 
called  the  patella  in  anatomy,  or  in  ; 
common  language  the  knee-cap  in 
man.  The  joint  itself  is  the  knee  in 
man,  and  is  liable  to  accidents,  or 
to  inflammations  of  a serious  cha- 
racter, and  is  frequently  the  seat  of 
lameness. 

ig)  The  tibia,  called  in  man  the 
leg  bone,  extends  from  the  knee  to 
the  ankle.  It  is  supported  by  a 
smaller  bone  on  the  outside  fthe 
fibula),  which  is  lost  sight  of  in 
common  language,  and  has  received 
no  distinctive  appellation.  In  man 
this  bone  forms  a part  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  but  in  the  domestic  animals 
the  hock-joint,  which  corresponds  to 
the  ankle  of  man,  is  composed  of  the 
tibia  alone,  as  regards  its  upper 
boundary  ; whilst  below,  in  all  cases, 
it  is  made  up  by  the  upper  bone  of 
the  tarsus — namely,  the  astragalus. 

ill)  Tarsus  and  metatarsus. — Tlie 
tarsus  consists  of  seven  bones  only, 
the  tibia  being  articulated  with  it  at 
about  one-half  of  the  length  ftom  the 
hinder  end,  and  by  a cartilaginous 
surface  composed  of  three  sides ; 
there  is  also  a projecting  bone  (the 
os  calcis),  which  affords  leverage  to 
the  strong  muscles  of  the  tibia  and 
femur,  ending  in  a tendon  which  is 
called  the  tendo  Achillis.  These 
bones  are  united  together  into  a 
strong  whole  by  ligaments  and  inter- 
vening cartilage,  which  take  off  the 
jar  that  would  otherwise  be  com- 
municated to  the  body  when  the 
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springs  and  falls  are  sustained  which 
we  are  all  subject  to.  Below  the 
tarsus  are  the  metatarsal  bones,  five 
in  number,  which  support  the  five 
toes. 

(0  The  upper  extremity  of  man 
corresponds  with  the  fore-leg  of  the 
lower  animals,  but  differs  still  more 
than  is  the  case  mth  the  other 
extremity,  which  is  chiefly  used  by 
man  in  progressing,  though  in  a 
different  position  to  that  of  the  dog 
and  horse,  he  being  a biped.  But 
with  the  limb  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, a hundred  different  actions  are 
to  be  performed — ropes  are  to  be  • 
pulled  dowTi,  or  up,  or  straight  to- 
wards the  body;  large  and  small 
substances  are  to  be  grasped  in  the 
arms;  hammers  are  to  be  wielded 
mth  terrific  force,  or  with  all  the 
delicacy  necessary  for  riveting  the 
.fine  mechanism  of  a watch,  besides 
the  multifarious  movements  of  a 
similar  character;  and  in  addition 
to  all  these  motions  requiring  the 
whole  limb,  there  are  others  de- 
pending upon  the  fore-arm  alone, 
in  which  man  shows  his  superiority 
to  the  animals  beneath  him.  ff  any 
of  these  has  a wound  in  the  sole  of 
his  foot,  he  is  obliged  to  lie  down 
and  forcibly  push  it  sideways  against 
the  ground,  while  he  bends  the  foot, 
in  order  that  he  may  get  at  it  wth 
his  tongue.  Man,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  readily  turn  his  palm 
upwards,  and  at  once  detect  the 
mischief,  if  any  there  be.  In  other 
words,  man  can  pronate  and  supi- 
nate  his  hand,  a gift  of  immeasure- 
able  importance  to  him,  though  one 
which  he  shares  with  all  the  higher 
genera  of  the  monkey  tribe.  By 
tliis  power  he  can  turn  any  object 
about  as  he  fashions  it  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  can  with  the  greatest  ease 
do  that  which  the  otherwise  intelli- 
gent dog  is  incapable  of  effecting, 
lienee,  we  find  that  throughout 
the  whole  extremity,  although  the 
same  , bones  are  made  subsidiary  to 
this  new  purpose,  yet  they  are 
widely  differeut  in  their  joints,  and 
also  vary  in  general  form.  Never- 
tlieless,  all  have  a shoulder-hladc. 
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a humerus  (fl),  a radius  and  ulna 
( e/),  and.a  carpus  and  a metacarptis. 
Man,  also,  has  a collar-hone  (c), 
by  which  the  shoulder-blade  is 
attached  to  the  breast-bone,  and  is 
thus  rendered  more  completely  a | 
fixed  point  for  the  various  opera-  | 
tions,  often  antagonistic  to  each 
other,  which  his  wants  demand. 

(J)  The  shoulder-blade  is  a trU 
angular  fiat  bone,  with  a ridge 
dividing  its  external  surface  into 
two  parts.  In  all  there  is  a shallow 
cup  which  receives  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  forms  with  it  the 
shoulder-joint,  where  are  two  pro- 
jecting points  of  bone,  the  acromion 
and  caracoid  processes,  to  which  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  collar-bone  is 
firmly  united  by  strong  ligaments, 
the  other  end  being  still  more  se- 
curely confined  to  the  breast-bone 
by  a thick  intervening  cartilage  and 
additional  ligaments.  Here  there  is 
a strong  point  of  dissimilarity  with 
the  domestic  animals,  none  of  them 
possessing  a collar-bone;  but  it  is 
not  confined  to  man,  since  many  of 
the  lower  animals  also  possess  them — 
as,  for  instance,  the  hare,  rabbit, 
and  rat,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  division 
rodentia;  most  of  which,  however, 
require  and  possess,  like  him,  the  j 
power  of  grasping  their  food,  and  j 
can  pronate  and  supinate  their  fore- 
arms to  a degree  almost  equal  to  ' 
that  wdth  which  he  is  endowed. 
The  shoulder-blade  in  man  does  not 
lie  so  fiat  on  his  sides  as  in  the  above 
animals,  its  outer  aspect  looking 
nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  his 
spine ; whilst  in  them  it  looks  di- 
rectly outwards,  or  very  nearly  so, 
the  free  margins  approaching  one 
another  more  than  the  joints. 

(A-)  The  humerus  or  arm-hone  pro 
sents  a rounded  articular  surface  at 
the  upper  end,  a long  cylindrical 
middle,  and  an  oblong  smooth  ridge 
covered  with  cartilage  at  the  other 
extremity,  which  forms  part  of  a 
hinge-like  joint,  the  remainder  being 
made  up  by  the  ulna  and  radius. 
Tins  bone  is  called  the  arm,  or  the 
upper  arm,  the  joint  bounding  it 
below  being  the  elbow-joint. 

2 Y 
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(i)  The  vlna  and  radius  are  arti- 
culated to  the  humerus,  so  as  to 
form  a simple  hinge ; but  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  another  power  given 
to  man,  to  which  I have  already 
alluded,  and  which  is  carried  out  by 
a very  simple  yet  effective  con- 
trivance. In  him  the  ulna  forms 
the  chief  part  of  the  elbow-joint, 
wliilst  the  radius  enters  into  that 
of  the  wrist,  and  each  has  a liberty 
of  rotating  in  its  attachment  at  the 
opposite  end.  Thus,  the  two  may 
be  compared  to  one  bone  of  some- 
what greater  length,  and  joined  to 
the  elbow  and  wrist  in  the  usual  way, 
but  afterwards  divided  obliquely 
from  one  end  to  the  other  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  one  joint  entire  for 
the  wrist,  and  the  other  for  the 
elbow.  If  this  were  done  by  a car- 
penter, and  the  bones  rounded  off 
and  attached  together  by  a circle  of 
leather  at  each  end,  it  would  be 
found  that  there  would  be  a de- 
gree of  liberty  similar  to  that 
which  we  enjoy,  but  not  quite 
to  so  great  an  extent,  which  is 
afforded  by  the  two  bones  arch- 
ing out  from  one  another  in  the 
middle,  and  thus  enabling  the  move- 
ment to  be  still  more  complete.  The 
ulna  is  the  bone  chiefly  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  elbow-joint ; 
and  it,  like  the  ankle,  has  a process 
projecting  backwards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  leverage  to  its  muscles, 
which  is  the  olecranon  in  anatomy, 
or  the  point  qf  the  elbow  in  common 
language. 

(jn)  The  carpus  and  mdacarpus. — 
The  former  consists  of  eight  bones, 
with  strong  ligaments  connecting 
them  together,  so  as  to  form  one 
strong  whole  and  a projecting  hook- 
like process  standing  out,  imder 
cover  of  which  the  flexor  tendons 
pass  behind  the  wrist,  and  are  se- 
curely bound  in  their  places.  The 
lower  row  of  bones  is  articulated 
with  the  flve  metacarpal  bones,  which 
spread  to  form  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

(n)  The  hand  of  man  is  a com- 
plex mechanism,  composed  of  the 
five  metacarpal  bones,  four  of  wblch 


each  carry  three  phalanges  to  form 
the  fingers,  and  the  fifth  two  only 
for  the  thumb.  These  are  simple 
enough  in  their  bony  mechanism; 
but  when  clothed  with  their ' nu- 
merous muscles,  and  furnished  with 
the  net-work  of  vessels  and  nerves 
which  the  sense  of  touch  requires, 
it  is  indeed  a wonderful  and  exqui- 
sitely delicate  machine  — capable 
alike  of  picking  up  the  most  minute 
speck  of  sand,  or  of  grasping  and 
welding  the  ponderous  hammer  of 
the  smith. 

SKIN,  Structure  of,  45 ; symptoms  of 
diseases  of,  67  et  seq. ; treatment  of 
diseases  of,  in  children,  307  et  seq. ; 
general  principles  of  treatment  of, 
in  the  adult,  369 ; treatment  of 
special  skin  diseases  in  the  adult,  881 
et  seq. 

SKIN-BOUND  INFANTS,  Treatment 
of,  279. 

SKULL. — See  Skeleton. 

SKULL,  Treatment  of  fractures  of 
the,  440. 

SLEEP. — Tliis  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  is  remarkable  for  the  fact, 
that  part  of  it  is  dormant  while  the 
remainder  is  in  full  activity,  and  the 
extent  of  the  abeyance  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  sleep. 
Thus,  in  profound  sleep,  the  func- 
tions of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla 
oblongata,  by  which  the  reflex  actions 
are  carried  on,  are  alone  in  a state 
of  activity — the  organs  of  (he  mind 
and  senses  being  completely  torpid. 
But  in  less  profound  sleep,  actions 
depending  upon  one  sensation  are 
often  performed ; and  we  turn  in  our 
beds  when  in  an  uneasy  position, 
or  put  our  hands  to  car  if  tickled, 
although  we  are  not  afterwards  con- 
scious of  having  done  so.  In  dream- 
ing and  nightmare,  it  appears  as  if 
the  organs  of  the  mind  were  partially 
active,  a train  of  thought  being 
often  suggested  by  some  external 
impression,  which  is  afterwards 
carried  on  without  any  control, 
either  of  time  or  space.  So  also  in 
somnambulism,  or  eleep-walkiug  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  impressions 
arc  made  upon  nil  the  senses,  which 
ore  acted  on  and  lead  to  results ; but 
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these  arc  not  influenced  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  corrective  or  super- 
intending faculties,  such  as  fear 
or  paution,  and  run  riot  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner.  The 
sleep  of  the  body  is  a rest  from  all 
muscular  exertions ; and  it  may  be 
taken  without  mental  rest,  so  that 
in  some  constitutions,  so  long  as  the 
muscles  are  not  very  much  used, 
a very  limited  extent  of  sleep  may 
suffice.  Instances  are  recorded  of 
persons  in  soimd  health  abstaining 
from  sleep  for  several  successive 
days ; and  I have  myself  known  four 
nights  and  days  passed  in  card- 
playing without  a moment’s  interval 
more  than  was  necessary  for  satis- 
fying the  exigencies  of  the  appetite 
and  its  attendant  wants.  Seven  or 
eight  hours  may  perhaps  he  taken  as 
the  lowest  average  amount  of  hed 
which  will  serve  to  keep  a person 
of  middle  age  in  good  health,  who 
Keeps  his  body  and  mind  actively 
employed  during  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  twenty-four  hours ; and 
this  is,  perhaps,  considerably  less 
than  the  usual  amount  taken,  which 
indeed,  is  generally  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  lazy  habits  of  the 
individual  during  the  day.  Never- 
theless, I am  persuaded  that  life  is 
shortened,  and  the  machine  sooner 
worn  out  if  the  attempt  is  made  to 
reduce  the  allowance  below  the 
number  of  hours  specified  above ; and 
though  it  may  be  carried  on  for 
some  years,  yet  in  the  end  it  will 
be  found  to  have  produced  its  effect. 

SLEEP  of  Infants,  285  ; after  wean- 
ing, 296. 

SLOUGH,  Nature  of,  70;  treatment 
of,  400. 

SSI  ALL-POX,  Symptoms  of,  81 ; ino- 
culation for,  33 ; treatment  of,  in 
children,  300  ; in  adults,  300. 

SMELL,  Sense  and  organ  of. — See 
Abse. 

SNEEZING. — A convulsive  effort  to 
clear  the  nose  of  some  offending 
substance.  As  a symptom,  it  precedes 
and  measles, 

SNUFF. — See  Tobacco. 

BNUFFUES.  When  children  have  a 
severecold,  they  are  often  said  to  have 


“the  snuffles,”  from  the  fact  that 
not  having  the  sense  to  clear  their 
nostrils,  they  continually  breathe 
through  a collection  of  mucus  in 
them. 

SOAP. — A compound  of  oily  matter 
with  potass  {sqft  soap),  or  soda  Qiard 
soap).  It  is  sometimes  used  to  make 
up  pills  with ; united  with  litharge, 
it  forms  a harder  substance  called 
soap-plaster,  241. 

SOAP,  Compound  pill  of,  241 ; lini- 
ment, ib. ; plaster,  ib. 

SODA. — A compound  of  oxygen  with 
the  metal  sodium,  in  which  state  it 
unites  with  various  acids  to  form  a 
carbonate,  suJphate,  &c. 

SODA,  Solution  of  chlorinated,  229 ; 
bicarbonate  of,  243  ; sulphate  of,  ib. 

SODA  WATER. — Water  loaded  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  in  which  a small 
quantity  of  soda  is  dissolved.  See 
Carbonated  Waters,  250. 

SOLUTION  (.liquor). — A fluid  in  which 
some  substance  is  dissolved. 

SOMNAMBULISM.— See  Sleep. 

SORE-NIPPLES,  Treatment  of,  504, 
505. 

SORE-THROAT. — A state  of  active 
or  passive  congestion,  or  of  inflam- 
mation, with  or  without  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat.  See  Quinsy,  &c.,  453. 

SORE-THROAT,  Treatment  of  ul- 
cerated, 453. 

SORE-THROAT,  Malignant.  — See 
Scarlet  Ferer. 

SOUND. — See  Hearing. 

SOUND. — A surgical  instrument  for 
exploring  cavities,  such  as  those  of 
the  bladder,  uterus.  See. 

SOUP. — A strong  animal  decoction; 
receipt  for  making  it  suitable  for 
invalids,  247. 

SPASM,  Nature  of,  91 ; treatment  of, 
417  et  seq.—Ks.  cramp,  417  ; colic, 
ib.;  hiccup,  418  ; of  ordinary  spasms, 
of  hysteria,  and  of  the  stomach,  ib. 

SPATULA.  — A knife  with  a blunt  | 
edge,  for  spreading  ointments  and  : 
rolling  pills.  Sec.  | 

SPECIFIC  MEDICINE.— One  which 
has  a remarkable  and  particular  ' 
effect  over  certain  diseases,  as  cin- 
chona and  arsenic  over  ague. 

SPECTACLES,  or  Glasses,  are  em- 
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ployed  to  relieve  the’  inconvenience 
caused  by  short-sight,  long-sight,  and 
the  absence  of  the  lens  after  cataract, 
as  well  as  to  moderate  the  effects  of 
the  powerful  • light  of  tiie  sun,  or 
artificial  light,  for  which  iast  pur- 
pose they  are  stained,  or  as  it  is 
called  “coloured."  Thus,  spectacles 
arc  divided  into  concave,  convex, 
and  coloured.  There  are  also  plano- 
convex and  concavo-convex  glasses ; 
but  the  above  three  varieties  are 
those  which  are  generally  employed. 

(а)  Concave  glasses  are  made  of 
various  degrees  of  concavity,  caicu- 
lated  for  every  form  of  convexity  of 
the  cornea  (see  Short-sight,  1G3). 
Tlie  English  numbers  range  from  two 
degrees  below  one  (the  slightest  or 
lowest  degree)  to  twenty;  but  the 
French  are  differently  numbered 
(see  par.  f).  The  highest  concavity, 
which  is  often  wanted,  is  six  or 
seven.  Glasses  for  short-sight,  if 
intended  to  be  worn  in  the  eye, 
are  much  more  comfortable  when 
made  of  the  concavo-convex  form, 
by  which  there  is  far  more  room  for 
the  eye-lashes  to  play,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  effect  on  the  sight  is 
equally  good. 

(б)  Convex  glasses,  when  intended 
for  in-door  work,  are  seldom  required 
to  be  of  high  power,  and  those 
called  “ clearers”  are  very  slightly 
convex.  Wlien  these  have  been 
used  for  a short  time,  a higher 
power  is  generally  necessary.  For 
those  who  have  lost  the  lens  by 
operation,  a very  convex  glass  must 
be  employed  (see  par.  f). 

(c)  Coloured  glasses  are  either 
green  or  grey.  The  former  are  used 
for  very  irritable  or  weakened  con- 
ditions of  the  nerve  of  the  eye,  or 
for  such  cases  of  inflammation  as  are 
aggravated  by  light.  Grey  glasses 
are  sufficient  for  trifling  cases,  and 
do  not  so  much  interfere  wth  the 
ordinary  occupations,  as  any  kind 
of  work  may  be  seen  througli  them. 

(fl)  All  kinds  of  glasses  should  be 
made  of  very  hard  glass,  aud  those 
now  sold  ns  “ pebbles  ” are  of  that 
description.  Clieap  spectacles  are 
very  soft,  and  therefore  more  easily 


ground ; but  as  they  readily  scratch 
every  time  they  are  wiped,  they  are 
soon  covered  with  these  defects,  and 
are  in  consequence  never  clear,  from 
which  cause  they  try  the  eyes  sadly. 
The  accuracy  or  trutli  of  the  grinding 
is  also  a point  of  great  importance, 
aud  many  of  tlie  cheap  glasses  are 
merely  cast  and  afterwards  polished, 
without  any  certainty  as  to  the  sec- 
tion of  their  surfaces  being  segments 
of  circles  which  they  ought  to  be. 
Every  one,  therefore,  who  can  afford 
it  should  employ  a respectable 
optician,  and  in  the  long-run  it  will 
be  found  most  economical  to  use 
glasses  which  are  properly  made  of 
hard  glass,  even  if  they  cost  double 
or.  treble  what  an  inferior  article 
can  be  bought  for. 

(e)  In  choosing  glasses  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  quackery  and  nonsense. 
There  is  but  one  rule  as  to  the  con- 
cavity or  convexity,  and  that  is  to 
use  only  such  as  are  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  and  in  all  cases  to  err  rather 
on  the  side  of  weakness  than  power. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  eye  cannot 
long  be  kept  at  one  pitch,  if  the 
condition  is  that,  so  common  in  old 
age,  of  increasing  flatness  of  the 
cornea.  Here  the  progress  has  been 
made  from  a healthy  condition  to  a 
defective  one,  and  the  same  cause 
goes  on  to  increase  the  defect, 
whether  glasses  are  worn  or  not. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  accommo- 
dating power,  alluded  to  at  page  333, 
will  make  some  little  difference  if 
drawn  upon;  but  over  and  above 
this  slight  drawback,  the  use  of 
glasses  certainly  does  not  hasten  the 
alteration  of  the  eye.  Ali  those, 
therefore,  who  are  in  want  of  such 
assistance  may  safely  indulge  them- 
selves with  such  a glass  as  is  com- 
fortable to  them;  and  if  it  affords 
them  clear  vision  without  fatiguing 
the  eye,  they  may  rest  satisfied  that 
they  are  deriving  all  the  benefit  ot 
which  the  optician’s  art  is  capable. 
A short-sighted  person  should  choose 
glasses  which  will  enable  him  to  see 
the  lines  of  objects  pretty  distinctly 
at  about  forty-five  feet,  without 
being  diminished  at  all.  Sometimes 
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tlie  two  eyes  are  of  different  focal 
power,  and  if  so,  the  glasses  should 
bo  adjusted  so  as  to  give  to  each  eye 
the  same  clearness  of  vision  at  the 
above  distance.  Still  more  rarely, 
one  eye  is  short-sighted  and  the 
other  long,  when  one  concave  glass 
only  should  be  worn  out  of  doors 
for  the  former,  and  another  convex, 
if  necessary,  in  doors  for  the  latter. 
If  the  glass  after  a time  becomes 
insufficient,  as  it  generally  does,  they 
should  increase  the  power,  and  this 
will  do  them  far  less  harm  than  the 
straining  of  the  eye  at  a confused 
mass  of  letters,  rendered  barely 
visible  by  their  previously  insuffi- 
cient glass.  Short-sighted  people 
are  troubled  in  a different  way,  and 
one  at  the  same  time  that  requires 
still  more  attention.  As  they  be- 
come older,  their  eyes  become  flatter 
from  the  same  cause  ■which  affects 


the  long-sighted  person,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  their  glasses 
become  insufficient  from  being  too 
strong,  so  that  they  require  them  less 
concave  than  before.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  c&se  with  those  who  only 
wear  their  glasses  occasionally ; for 
if  worn  constantly,  the  eye  becomes 
accommodated  to  their  use,  and  the 
necessity  for  change  is  not  so  obvious ; 
but  so  far  from  being  objected  to,  it 
should  be  hailed  -with  pleasure  as 
the  harbinger  of  a more  perfect  state 
of  vision,  to  which  each  succeeding 
change  in  the  power  of  the  glass 
will  bring  the  wearer  more  and 
more  near. 

(f)  The  following  are  the  numbers 
used  by  the  British  and  French  opti- 
cians, -which  it  will  be  seen  do  not 
exactly  coincide,  the  latter  having  a 
much  more  extensive  range : — 

CojrvEX  Glasses  (Long-sight). 

French.— 80,  72,  00,  48,  36,  30, 
24,  20,  18,  10,  15,  14,  13,  12,  11,  10, 
9,  8,  7,  6,  6,  4J,  4,  3j,  3,  2j,  2,  Ij. 
1^1  1. 

British.— i8,  30,  30,  24,  20,  18,  14, 
12,  10,  9,  8,  7,  0,  sj,  5,  U,  4,  34, 
2|,  2g,  2i,  2i,  2,  1^,  IJ.  ' 

The  numbers  below  6 in  both 
these  scales  are  confined  to  those 
who  have  lost  the  lens  by  operation 


Concave  Glasses  (Short-sight). 

French 60,  30,  20,  18,  10,  15, 14 

12,  12,  11,  10,  9,  8,  7,  0,  5,  4j,  4,  3|, 
H,  3,  2f,  2J,  2,  If,  1^,  Ih  1. 

Jiritish. — 00,  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 

8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  16,  17, 
18,  19,  20. 

SPECULUM. — In  surgery,  a polished 
tube  through  which  the  internal 
organs  may  be  examined. 

SPEECH.— See  Voice. 

SPERMACETI,  Properties  of,  243. 

SPHINCTER  MUSCLES. — Circular 
fibres  which  close  the  openings  of 
certain  passages,  as  the  sphincter  of 
the  anus  and  bladder. 

SPIGELIA  (Indian  pink),  243.— See 
also  IVorms. 

SPINACH. — See  Vegetables. 

SPINE. — See  Skeleton. 

SPINE,  Symptoms  of  disease  of  the, 
139  ; treatment  of,  327. 

SPINAL  CANAL,  Treatment  of  effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the,  465. 

SPINAL  CORD,  Structure  of,  113  ; 
congestion  and  inflammation  of  the, 
127,  128  ; treatment  of,  464. 

SPINAL  IRRITATION,  Symptoms 
of,  128  ; treatment  of,  464. 

SPINE,  Treatment  of  curvature  of, 
428  ; of  fracture  of,  439. 

SPIRITS. — A term  synonymous  w'ith 
“ nervous  power.”  Thus,  “ low 
spirits”  and  “ high  spirits  ” are  in- 
dicative of  a low  or  high  condition 
of  nervous  power  or  energy,  and 
are  generally,  but  not  always,  asso- 
ciated with  a corresponding  state  of 
the  body. 

SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS,  Spirits,  or 
Ardent  Spirits,  -svhich  are  merely 
different  names  for  the  same  thing, 
are  the  result  of  the  distillation  of 
some  kind  of  fermented  liquor.  Thus 
Cognac  or  French  brandy  is  distilled 
from  the  juice  of  the  grape ; rum 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane ; gin,  lohiskey,  and  British 
brandy  from  infusions  of  malt,  oats, 
or  barley,  sometimes  mixed  with 
potatoes  or  carrots.  Arrack,  dis- 
tilled from  rice,  is  not  used  in  this 
country  at  all,  nor  are  any  other 
ardent  spirits,  except  pure  alcohol 
more  or  less  mixed  with  distilled 
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water,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
spirits  of  wine.  The  term  spirit  is 
also  commonly  used  for  certain  alco- 
holic mixtures,  in  which  this  sti- 
muiating  principle  predominates, 
differing  in  that  respect  from  tinc- 
tures, in  whicli  the  alcohol  is  only 
made  the  vehicle  for  a more  powerful 
agent.  Thus,  we  have  proof  spirit, 
ardent  spirits,  spirit  of  nitric  ether, 
of  ammonia,  &c. ; but  to  this  there 
are  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of 
S2)irit  of  camphor  and  spirit  of  horse- 
radish, BO  that  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  terms  are  used  somewhat 
loosely.  See  Fermented  Liquors. 

SPIRIT  OF  WINE. — A name  popu- 
larly given  to  alcohol  of  the  strength 
generally  known  as  proqf  spirit.  See 
Alcohol. 

SPIRIT,  Proof. — See  Alcohol. 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA,  Compound 
(sal-volatile),  243  ; fetid,  of  ammo- 
nia, 244 ; of  horse-radish  (compound), 
ib. ; of  nitric  ether,  ib. ; of  sulphuric 
ether,  ib. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD.— A term 
generally  applied  to  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs,  146  ; but  blood  may 
also  be  spit  from  the  mouth  when 
it  comes  from  tlie  stomach,  146 ; or 
the  gums  may  bleed  from  sponginess 
or  scurvy,  166 ; or  sometimes  the 
bleeding  which  shows  itself  at  the 
mouth  is  from  the  nose,  146 ; or 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
back  of  the  throat,  when  congested 
or  ulcerated. 

SPLEEN,  Structure  of,  91 ; symptoms 
of  inflammation  of,  102  ; treatment 
of,  44  5. 

SPLINTS,  Nature  of,  266 ; application 
of,  see  Fractures,  431. 

SPONGE. — ^This  natural  production  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description ; 
but  it  may  be  remarked  tliat  in  ali 
cases  where  sponges  are  employed 
in  accidents  or  diseases,  tliey  should 
be  perfectly  clean,  and  if  the  surface 
to  which  they  are  applied  is  deprived 
of  its  cuticle,  sponge  whicli  has  ever 
been  used  for  the  purposes  of  ablu- 
tion should  not  be  allowed  to  touch 
it. 

SPONGE,  Burnt.— An  old  remedy  for 
bronchocele  containing  iodine,  and 


now ’supplanted  by  that  drug  in  its 
separate  form. 

SPONGING  BATH,  254. 

SPONGIO-PILINE,  Nature  and  use 
of,  264.  See  also  Embrocations,  349. 

SPORADIC. — A term  applied  to  soli- 
tary cases  of  disease,  in  distinction 
from  epidemic  or  endemic  attacks. 
It  is  seldom  employed,  except  for 
those  diseases  which  sometimes  be- 
long to  either  class. 

SPOTS,  or  Maries,  varieties  of,  72 ; 
treatment  of,  390. 

SPRAINS,  Nature  and  treatment  of, 
418,  419. 

SQUILL,  Properties  of,  244 ; com- 
pound pill  of,  241. 

SQUINTING  (Strabismus)  Nature  of, 
163  ; treatment  of,  in  children,  332 ; 
in  adults,  490. 

STARCH,  Decoction  of,  233. 

STEEL. — See  Troiu 

STERNUM  (the  breast-hone).  — See 
Skeleton. 

STERTOR. — A snoring  kind  of  breath- 
ing which  occurs  in  apoplexy,  118 ; 
and  coma,  from  other  causes.  See 
Coma. 

STETHOSCOPE.— A cylinder  of  wood 
or  other  sonorous  material  which  is 
interposed  between  the  ear  and  the 
body  of  the  patient,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  and  partly  in 
order  to  fix  upon  the  exact  sources 
of  the  sounds.  See  Auscultation. 

STEWED  MEATS  for  Infants,  285. 

STIMULANTS,  Nature  and  varieties 
of,  190  ; formulas  for,  344. 

STINGS  of  Insects,  &c.,  treatment  of, 
400. 

STITCH.  — A muscular  pain  in  tire 
side.  See  Pleurodynia,  81 ; treat- 
ment of,  410. 

STOMACH,  Structure  of.  — See  Ali- 
mentary Canal 

STOMACH,  Symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the, 
52  ; of  indigestion  of  the,  153  et  seq. 

ST03IACU,  Treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the, 
in  children,  305  ; in  the  adult,  378  ; 
of  indigestion  of  the,  483  etseq. 

STOMACH-PU3IP,  Method  of  using, 
507. 

STONE  (caJculus). — This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  concretions  in  the 
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treatment  of,  in  children,  332  ; in 


bladder  or  ducts,  -which  are  formed 
from  the  bUe  itself,  and  termed  gall- 
stones, 101  i or  to  those  of  harder 
material,  -which  form  in  the  kidneys 
and  bladder,  103  et  seq. 

STONE,  Gall,  treatment  of,  444. 

STONE  in  the  Kidneys  or  bladder, 
treatment  of,  449. 

STOOLS.— See  Meces, 

STOVES.— See  Grates. 

STRAINING,  Violent,  may  occur 
either  in  vomiting,  of  which  it  is 
only  a severe  degree,  or  in  diarrhoea 
or  dysentery,  when  it  receives  the 
name  of  tenesmus.  See  Diarrlicea 
and  Dysentery. 

STRAMONIUM.  — A herb  which  is 
sometimes  smoked  for  the  relief  of 
asthma.  The  dried  leaves  are  re- 
duced to  a coarse  powder  and 
smoked  in  an  ordinary  pipe  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

STRANGURY,  Nature  and  treatment 
of,  4-50. 

STRAWBERRY.— See  Fruits. 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  (ESOPHA- 
GUS is  beyond  the  reach  of  domes- 
tic treatment,  but  fortunately  is  a 
very  rare  disease. 

STRICTURE  OP  THE  RECTUM  is 
a mechanical  closing  of  that  bowel, 
either  from  chronic  inflammation  or 
from  malignant  disease.  It  may  be 
discovered  from  the  appearance  of 
the  motions  passed,  which  appear  as 
if  squeezed  out  through  a small 
opening,  and  are  sometimes  no  larger 
tlian  a quill  in  diameter.  The  dis- 
ease is,  however,  beyond  the  reach 
of  domestic  treatment,  and  should  at 
once  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
skilful  surgeon. 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA, 
451. 

I STRUMA. — A term  synonymous  with 

I Scrofula,  133. 

I STRUMOUS  OPHTHALMIA,  Symp- 

1 toms  of,  1G2  ; treatment  of,  489,  490. 
STRYCHNINE,  Use  of,  463  ; symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by,  176 ; treat- 
ment of,  611. 

STUNNING  (.concussion  of  the  brain). 
Symptoms  of,  118;  treatment  of,  469. 
STUPOR. — A state  approaching  to 
ccmia,  which  see. 

STYE,  Nature  and  symptoms  of,  162  ; 


the  adult,  488. 

STYPTICS. — Substances  employed  to 
check  hemorrhage,  generally  of  an 
astringent  nature.  See  formulas  for 
Astrinyents,  345 ; and  treatment  of 
Hemorrhage,  477  et  seq. 

SUBSULTUS  TENDINUM.  — See 
Limbs,  Twitching  of  the. 

SUFFOCATION,  Treatment  of,  612  ; 
when  caused  by  carbonic  acid  gas, 
513.  ' 

SUGAR  is  the  produce  of  the  sugar- 
(!ane,  some  of  it  being  imported 
from  the  West  Indies,  other  quali- 
ties from  Brazil,  Porto  Rico,,  and 
Manilla,  and  others  again  from  the 
East  Indies,  the  Mauritius,  and 
Java.  There  are  two  kinds,  which 
are  chemically  different,  and  are 
known  as  cane-sugar  and  grape- 
sugar — the  former  being  obtained 
from  the  sugar-cane,  the  maple-tree, 
the  root  of  the  beet,  the  mallow, 
and  some  other  forest  trees  and  cul- 
tivated plants;  while  the  latter  is 
contained  in  varying  quantities  in 
those  fruits  which  are  more  or  less 
sweet,  especially  in  the  grape,  fig, 
plum,  &c.  Honey  contains  a portion 
of  each,  as  in  fact  do  most  sweet 
substances,  and  even  the  cane-sugar 
itself,  especially  the  moist  sorts,  in 
the  shape  of  treacle,  which  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  grape-sugar. 

(a)  Cane-sugar  consists,  like  all 
sugars  and  similar  compounds,  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and 
is  therefore  free  from  nitrogen  alto- 
gether. The  proportions  of  these  in 
crystallized  cane-sugar  are  stated  in 
the  usual  way  by  the  following  for- 
mula : — Carbon  24,  hydrogen  2 2 , oxy- 
gen22.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  several 
canes,  trees,  and  roots  mentioned 
above,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by- 
various  processes,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance  containing  it. 
It  is  perhaps  most  readily  obtained 
from  the  maple-tree,  which,  in  Ame- 
rica, is  found  extensively  in  the  natu- 
ral forests,  and  only  requires  tapping 
with  an  auger,  and  the  insertion  of 
a small  pipe,  to  cause  the  saccharine 
and  limpid  sap  to  flow  out,  and  by 
the  application  of  heat  alone  in  an 
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iron  vessel  suspended  over  a fire,  an 
excellent  crystallized  sugar  is  pro- 
duced. 'When  sugar-canes  are  the 
sources  of  sugar,  a mill  is  used  to 
crush  them  between  its  rollers,  and 
the  expressed  juice  being  collected 
is  slowly  evaporated,  until,  by  the 
aid  of  the  hydrate  of  lime,  the  sugar 
is  separated  in  a crystalline  form. 
The  lime  acts  by  coagulating  the 
albumen,  and  separating  it,  together 
with  the  earthy  phosphates  and 
waxy  matter.  The  resulting  mass  is 
partly  composed  of  raw  or  Muscovado 
sugar,  and  partly  of  molasses  or 
treacle,  the  latter  being  drained  off, 
and  leaving  the  former  behind.  This 
raw  sugar  is  further  refined  by  re- 
dissolving it  in  water,  and  adding  al- 
bumen, in  the  shape  of  blood  or  white 
of  egg,  with  a little  lime-water, 
and  heating  thie  whole  tiU  it  boils ; 
the  albumen  acting  in  the  same  way 
as  in  other  cases  of  clarifying,  by 
entangling  the  foreign  bodies  in  its 
meshes  as  it  is  being  converted  from 
the  fluid  to  the  semi- solid  condition. 
Tlie  solution,  thougli  now  clear,  is 
still  coloured,  and  requires  to  be 
passed  through  animal  charcoal,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  this  adjunct. 
After  which,  the  solution  or  syrup  is 
evapcH-ated  again,  and  poured  into 
conical  earthen  moulds,  where  it 
solidifies  in  process  of  time,  and  be- 
comes that  irregular  crystallized  mass 
known  as  loaf  or  lump  sugar.  This 
requires  to  be  still  further  cleaned, 
by  passing  through  it  a stream  of 
clear  syrup,  after  which  it  only  re- 
mains to  dry  it  in  a stove,  and  the 
loaf  is  fit  for  use.  Sometimes  a fine 
and  soft  clay  is  placed  over  these 
moulds,  serving  still  further  to  assist 
the  clarifying  process  by  straining 
the  syrup.  When  crystallization 
is  suffered  to  take  place  slowly,  and 
witliout  disturbance,  a more  perfect 
crystal  is  produced,  known  as  sugar 
candy.  In  most  cases,  evaporation  is 
conducted  in  close  boilers  exhausted 
of  air,  called  in  vacuo,  by  which  the 
boiling  point  is  reduced  from  230® 
to  150®  Fahrenheit,  and  the  risk  of 
burning  is  materially  diminished. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  beet- 


root is  cultivated  largely  with  a 
view  to  produce  sugar ; but  the  pro- 
cess is  tedious  and  expensive,  and 
the  sugar  cannot  compete  in  price 
with  that  from  the  sugar-cane.  Fure 
cane-sugar  separates  from  the  syrup 
in  crystals,  having  the  figure  of  a 
modified  oblique  rhombic  prism,  of 
a large  size,  transparent,  and  nearly, 
or  quite,  colourless,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  syrup.  It  has  a 
pure  sweet  taste — is  soluble  in  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  in  a larger  quantity  of  alcohol. 
When  moderately  heated,  it  melts, 
and  solidifies  in  cooling  into  a trans- 
parent mass  without  form,  known 
as  barley-sugar.  On  the  application 
of  a higher  degree  of  heat,  it  is 
decomposed,  and  more  or  less  black- 
ened or  browned,  and  this  effect  is 
also  produced  by  the  long-continued 
boiling  of  the  solution  at  a high 
temperature,  which  also  tends  to 
prevent  its  crystallizing.  In  this 
last  condition,  it  is  well  known  as 
caramel,  and  is  used  for  colouring 
spirits,  wines,  &c.,  containing  a 
smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  Carbon  24,  hydrogen  18, 
oxygen  18. 

(6)  Grape-sugar,  known  in  che- 
mistry also  as  glucose,  consists  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  than  cane-sugar  or  caramel 
described  in  the  last  paragraph.  For 
grape-sugar  itself,  the  formula  is 
tlms  represented : — Carbon  24,  hy- 
drogen 28,  oxygen  28.  It  may  be 
extracted  from  the  juice  of  sweet 
grapes,  or  from  honey,  of  which  it 
forms  the  solid  crystalline  portion, 
by  washing  with  pure  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  fluid  syrup ; or  it  may 
be  artificially  prepared  by  chemical 
agency  from  starch,  woody  fibre,  &c. 
Grape-sugar  is  readily  distinguished 
from  cauc-sugar,  by  being  less  sweet 
and  more  insoluble  in  water;  also 
by  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  its 
crystals,  which  are  never  of  definite 
angular  forms,  but  in  granular  warty 
masses,  which  seldom  present  any 
crystalline  form  at  all.  It  resembles 
cane-sugar  in  being  nearly  white 
when  pure,  iu  melting,  and  in  suf- 
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fering  the  same  discoloration  by 
heat.  Cane-sugar  combines  readily 
with  lime,  baryta,  and  oxide  of 
lead,  while  grape-sugar  Is  with 
difficulty  made  to  unite  with  them. 
Besides  these  distinguishing  marks, 
the  two  may  be  known  from  each 
other  by  taking  a portion  of  the 
solution  to  be  tested,  and  mixing 
with  it  a solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  oopper,  and  a solution  of  caustic 
potash,  both  being  in  excess.  A 
deep  blue  liquid  is  the  result  in 
any  case,  which,  when  heated,  indi- 
cates the  kind  of  sugar  present  by 
the  following  appearances  : — If  con- 
taining cane-sugar,  at  first  but  little 
change  is  iiroduced ; but  after  a 
short  time  small  quantities  of  red 
powder  fall  to  the  bottom,  in  spite 
of  which,  the  liquid  retains  its  blue 
colour.  The  presence,  however,  of 
grape-sugar  is  at  once  indicated  by 
a copious  greenish  precipitate,  which 
rapidly  changes  to  scarlet,  and  after- 
wards to  a deep  reddish  brown, 
leaving  a nearly  colourless  solution. 
By  this  test,  after  a little  experience, 
the  proportional  quantities  of  each 
may  be  discovered  in  any  solution 
according  to  the  shades  of  colour  in 
the  deposit. 

(c)  j^iquorice  sugar  is  another 
variety  of  sugar  which  is  found  in 
the  root  of  the  liquorice  plant,  and 
is  soluble  in  water,  but  refuses  to 
crystallize.  A remarkable  fact  is, 
that  it  canuot  be  made  to  ferment. 

(d)  MW:  sugar  is  another  curious 
sugar,  found  in  milk,  and  composed 
of  exactly  equal  proportionals  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It 
is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from 
whey,  by  evaporating  it  to  a syrup, 
and  purifying  the  sugar,  which  crys- 
tallizes out,  by  animal  charcoal.  It 
presents  the  form  of  a four-sided 
prism,  and  is  very  hard,  white,  and 
transparent.  Tlie  taste  is  very 
slightly  sweet,  and  it  feels  gritty  to 
the  teeth  when  undissolved.  It  also 
is  not  readily  fermented. 

(e)  TAe  sugar  of  manna  is  con- 
tained in  the  substance  known  as 
manna,  which  is  an  exudation  from 
a species  of  ash.  This  sugar  is  fusibio 


without  loss  of  weight,  is  readily 
dissolved  in  water,  has  a strong  and 
powerfully  sweet  taste,  and  has  no 
purgative  qualities,  which  reside  in 
the  other  elements  of  the  manna; 
like  that  of  iiquorice,  it  refuses  to 
ferment. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD. — The  ordinary 
name  for  Acetate  of  head,  which  see. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD,  Symptoms  of 
poisoning  by,  173 ; treatment  of,  509. 

SULPHATE. — The  union  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  a base — as  sulphate  of  soda, 
243  ; of  zinc,  246  ; of  magnesia, 
237  ; of  iron,  244  ; of  copper,  231. 

SULPHATE  OF  COPPER,  Symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by,  174  treat- 
ment of,  509. 

SULPHUR. — An  elementary  body 
which  is  found  in  nature  in  a 
tolerably  pure  state.  It  is  given  in- 
ternally as  a mild  aperient  and 
alterative,  especially  in  piles,  for 
which  it  is  almost  a specific,  and  in 
skin  diseases.  If  long  taken  in  re- 
peated doses,  it  produces  an  eruption, 
from  the  stimulating  effects  of  its 
exhalation  by  the  skin,  in  the  shape 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
occurs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  un- 
pleasant to  the  nose,  and  to  blacken 
any  silver  articles  carrieu  in  the 
pockets.  It  is  also  used  externally 
as  an  ointment,  249,  and  combines 
with  potassium  {sidphuret  of  potas- 
sium) both  intemaliy  and  externally. 
This  salt  forms  the  basis  of  some 
suphur  waters.  See  Mineral  Waters. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  Medical  pro- 
perties of,  224 ; symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by,  171 ; treatment  of,  507. 

SULPHURIC  ETHER,  Spirit  of,  244. 

SUN-STROKE  {coup  de  soldi). — 
After  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  on  the  head,  a sudden  fit  of  in- 
sensibility is  sometimes  produced,  in 
which  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  proper  treatment  consists  in  the 
application  of  wet  cloths  to  the  head, 
and  the  administration  of  brandy 
and  water,  or  ammonia  internally. 
If  the  pulse  is  full  and  labouring,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  take  blood,  either 
from  the  arm  or  from  the  temporal 
artery.  See  Bleeding,  250,  258. 

SUPPER  is  a meai  which  is  generally 
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taken  by  those  who  dine  early,  and 
who  are  so  much  occupied  during 
the  day  as  to  be  unable  to  enjoy  in 
peace  any  other  meal.  As  a rule,  it 
should  not  be  taken  -within  an  hour 
of  going  to  bed ; but  to  those  whose 
stomachs  are  sound,  and  not  over- 
done by  food,  the  act  of  sleeping 
after  a meal  is  not  so  prejudicial  as 
it  is  often  supposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  cases  of  weak  digestion, 
suppers  are  followed  by  flatulence 
and  disti-essing  dreams,  and  should 
be,  therefore,  avoided.  Many  people 
are  unable  to  sleep  without  some 
light  kind  of  supper,  and  in  such 
cases  an  indulgence  in  any  kind  of 
food  which  has  been  found  to  agree 
is  to  be  recommended. 

SUPPOSITORY A solid  medicated 

substance  introduced  into  the  rec- 
tum, in  the  shape  of  an  oblong 
mass,  about  the  size  of  a horse  -bean. 
It  is  used  for  quieting  or  soothing 
the  parts  in  irritable  conditions  of 
the  rectum,  bladder,  or  v)omh. 

SUPPUKAITON.— The  formation  of 
matter  ns  one  of  the  consequences 
of  inflammation,  42,  43. 

SURGERY,  Various  appliances  used 
in  domestic,  260  etseq. 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION  {as- 
phyxia), treatment  of,  512,  513. 

SUTURE  in  Anatomy,  see  Joints;  in 
Surgery,  see  Wounds,  396  (c). 

SWALLOWING.— See  Pharynx. 

SWEAT. — See  Perspiration. 

SWEET  SPIRITS  OF  NITRE  {spirit 
of  nitric  ether),  244. 

SWELLING  is  one  of  the  signs  of  in- 
flammation,41;  but  it  may  occur  with- 
out that  condition  from  congestion, 
41,  followed  by  effusion  of  serum 
(oedema)  or  blood  (hemorrhage)  either 
into  the  cellular  membrane  or  into 
any  other  part ; or  swelling  may 
occur  from  the  growth  of  a tumour ; 
or  it  may  arise  from  a rupture,  420  ; 
or  prolapse,  428 ; or,  lastly,  it  may 
be  the  result  of  an  escape  of  air 
from  the  lungs.  See  Emphysema. 

SWINE-POX.— See  Chicken-pox,  87. 

SWOON. — A popular  name  for  faint- 
ing  or  syncope.  &ee Fainting,  \IQ. 

SYCOSIS  {chinrweUc),  Symptoms  of, 
07  ; treatment  of,  388. 


SYMPATHETIC  NERVES.  — See 
Nervous  Syswm,  112. 

SYMPATHETIC  FEVER,  Nature 
of,  44;  treatment  of,  309. 

SY'MPATHETIC  HEADACHE, 
Symptoms  of,  120;  treatment  of,  464 

SYMPATHY. — When,  in  consequence 
of  some  nervous  connection  only,  one 
part  takes  on  a corresponding  action 
with  that  which  previously  existed 
in  another,  it  is  said  to  sympathise 
wth  it ; and  thus  we  often  have 
pain  in  the  knee  from  disease  of  the 
hip-joint,  and  both  eyes  inflamed 
when  one  only  is  injured. 

SYJIPTOMS  OF  DISEASE,  Proper 
interpretation  of,  21,  22  ; enumera- 
tion of,  23 — 177. 

SYNCOPE. — See  Fainting. 

SYNOVIA.  — The  fluid  contained 
within  the  synovial  capsules,  77. 

SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANES,  or  Cap- 
sules.  Structure  of,  77. 

SYNOVIAL  CAPSULES,  Symptoms 
of  inflammation  and  congestion  of 
the,  84  ; treatment  of,  412. 

SYRINGES,  Different  kinds  of,  206, 
507. 

SYRUPS,  Various,  244 ; of  iodide  of 
iron,  ib. 

SYSTOLE. — The  contraction  of  the 
heart.  See  Heart,  Anatomy  of  the. 

TABES  MESENTERICA.— See 
Atrophy. 

TAMARINDS,  as  used  in  medicine, 
are  the  pods  of  tlie  tamarind  tree 
■ preserved  in  sugar.  Tlie  pulp  is 
sweet,  with  an  acid  and  somewhat 
astringent  taste,  and  is  mildly 
laxative,  but  is  only  used  to  make 
a cooling  drink  by  dissolving  in 
water,  or  to  act  on  the  bowels  of 
habitually  costive  children. 

TANNIN,  or  Tannic  Acid.  — Tlie 
astringent  principle  of  the  nut-gall, 
and  some  other  vegetable  substances. 
It  is  very  similar  in  its  effects  to 
gallic  acid,  223,  which  is  prepared 
from  it  by  the  decomposition  of  nut- 
galls.  It  is  so  readily  decomposed 
by  the  contact  wth  air,  that  gallio 
acid  is  more  generally  used. 

TAPE -WORM,  Nature  and  symp- 
toms of,  158 ; treatment  of,  in  chil- 
dren, 331. 
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TAPIOCA  is  the  pith  of  the  manihot 
tree,  washed,  as  in  the  case  of  sago, 
and  converted  by  art  into  masses  of" 
a larger  size  and  more  irregular 
shape.  It  is  imported  from  Brazil 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly nutritious  and  agreeable  to 
the  palate  when  flavoured  by  the 
addition  of  milk,  spices,  fruits,  &c. 

It  is  very  wholesome  at  all  periods 
of  life,  and  though  quite  as  nourish- 
yet  it  does  not  cause  flatulence 
or  constipation  like  rice.  It  is  adul- 
terated to  some  extent  with  sago, 
potato  starch,  &o.,  which  can  scarcely 
be  detected,  except  by  the  micro- 
scope. 

TAPIOCA  PUDDING,  Eeceipt  for, 
393. 

TAPPING. — In  surges,  the  drawing 
off,  from  serous  cavities,  of  their  con- 
tents by  an  instrument  called  a trocar. 

TAR  is  prepared  from  various  trees  of 
the  fir  tribe,  chiefly  on  the  borders 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  is  a thick, 
tenacious,  opaque  fluid,  with  a strong 
peculiar  odour,  and  a bitter  taste. 
It  is  only  used  in  medicine  in  the 
shape  of  tar  water,  which  is  prepared 
by  stirring  two  pounds  of  tar  in  a 
gallon  of  water  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; then,  as  soon  as  the  tai'  has 
subsided,  strain  off  the  liquor,  and 
bottle.  Externally,  it  is  applied  as 
tar  ointment,  the  place  of  which  is 
now  usurped  by  the  ointment  of  creo- 
sote, 289.  Tar  water,  as  above  pre- 
pared, is  used  in  scaly  diseases  of  the 
skin.  See  Psoriasis  and  Lepra,  390. 
TARAXACUM. — See  Dandelion. 
TARTAR  OF  THE  TEETH.  166; 
removal  of,  492. 

TARTAR  EMETIC  (.polassio-tarlrate 
of  antimony),  properties  of,  225  ; 
wine  of,  246  ; symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by,  174  ; treatment  of,  609. 
TARTARIC  ACID,  Properties  of, 
224. 

TASTE,  Organ  of. — ^The  sense  of  taste 
appears  to  reside  partly  in  the  nerves 
distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  tongue,  and  partly  in  those 
on  the  palate  (see  Palate  and  Tongue). 
It  is  liable  to  bo  altered  or  lost  by 
disease,  as  wo  continually  And.  Thus 
in  a severe  cold,  the  sense  of  taste  is 


for  the  time  completely  lost.  It  is 
also  depraved  in  a most  remarkable 
manner,  in  mania,  151  ; and  to  some 
extent  in  chlorosis,  132 ; and  in 

pregnancy.  ..  j „<• 

TAXIS. ^The  mechanical  method  ot 

reducing  mptures,  427. 

TEA.. This  well-known  article  of 

grocery  is  the  leaf  of  the  tea-tree 
dried  and  stored  for  use.  These 
leaves  are  gathered  at  tliree  or  four 
different  seasons,  by  which,  in  some 
measure,  the  different  qualities  of 
tea  are  produced,  those  first  picked 
being  most  valuable,  and  the  last 
coarse  and  large.  The  young  leaves 
are  narrow,  convoluted,  and  doivny ; 
the  middle-aged  have  their  edges 
serrated  and  veined  with  more  or 
less  delicacy ; whilst  in  the  older 
loaves,  the  serration  and  venation 
are  more  marked ; and,  in  addition, 
some  peculiar  hoops  are  developed 
along  the  margins,  which  are  readily 
seen  when  they  are  examined.  All 
teas  are  divisible  into  black  and 
green,  depending  partly  upon  the 
age  of  the  leaves,  partly  upon  the 
locality  where  gro^vn,  and  partly 
upon  the  method  of  drying.  Thus, 
the  black  tea  is  not  only  roasted  in  a 
shallow  iron  vessel,  called  a huo,  but 
it  is  also  again  submitted  to  the 
notion  of  a charcoal-fire  in  sieves. 
Green  tea,  on  the  other  hand, 
escapes  the  second  process.  Teas 
are  also  rolled  by  the  hand,  when 
half-dry.  Black  teas  are  known  as 
hohea,  congou,  souchong,  and  pelcoe ; 
green  teas,  as  tioankay,  hyson,  im- 
perial, and  gunpoioder.  These  quali- 
ties of  black  and  green  tea  are 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  age  of 
the  leaves  when  gathered.  More 
varieties  are  known  in  the  trade,  but 
the  above  are  the  leading  sections 
into  which  this  article  is  divided. 
Common  teas  are  artificially  scented 
— as,  for  instance,  by  the  cowslip, 
which  is  added  to  the  tea  in  layers, 
both  being  previously  dried,  and 
alternately  placed  in  the  canister 
or  chest.  After  some  days  the  cow- 
slips are  removed  by  sifting,  and  the 
tea  thus  scented  is  mixed  with  other 
teas,  if  too  highly  scented,  or  with 
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more  cowslips,  if  not  sufficiently  so. 
This  is  the  process  for  making  cow- 
slip hyson  ; but  black  teas  are  also 
similarly  flavoured,  and  with  them 
the  flower  of  the  cowslip  is  reduced 
to  a powder  and  actually  mixed 
with  the  tea  in  the  last  roasting  pro- 
cess, and  left  there.  Besides  the 
cowslip,  other  flowers  are  used  to 
scent  souchong  teas,  as  the  gardenia 
Jlorida,  olea  fragrans,  and  jasminum 
sambac. 

TEA,  as  drunk  at  our  morning  and 
evening  meals,  is  an  infusion  of  the 
above  articles,  containing  gum,  sac- 
charine  matter,  tannin  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  theine,  which  last  is 
identical  with  caffeine,  both  being 
important  elements,  and  containing 
nitrogen.  Green  tea  almost  inva- 
riably contains  some  added  matter, 
in  the  shape  of  glazing  or  colouring, 
consisting  in  most  cases  of  Prussian 
blue  or  indigo,  turmeric  poreder,  and 
china  clay.  Many  other  matters 
are  occasionally  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  adulteration,  which  will 
be  found  described  under  that  head. 
The  amounts  of  gum  and  tannin  con- 
tained in  any  infusion  are  good  tests 
of  its  value;  but  the  really  useful 
princiifle  is  the  theine,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  peculiar  effects  of  this 
important  article  of  diet.  See  re- 
marks at  16  ; also  article  Theine. 

TEARS. — The  watery  secretion  from 
the  lachrymal  gland. — See  Eye,  Ana- 
tomy of  the. 

TEETH,  Formation  of,  92,  93  ; diseases 
of,  and  their  treatment,  .165,  297 ; 
extraction  of,  261. 

TEETHING,  Progress  of,  297  ; ma- 
nagement of  the  child  during,  297, 
298. 

TEMPERAMENT,  Influence  of,  on 
health  and  disease,  2. 

TENACULUM.  — A fine  hook,  or 
small  pair  of  spring- forceps,  for 
laying  hold  of  wounded  arteries. 
See  Hemorrhage,  396. 

TENDERNESS  ijrain  on  pressure). — 
It  is  a sign  of  inflammation,  but 
may  be  present  without  that  condi- 
tion, though  as  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  is  always,  however,  im- 
portant to  ascertain  whether  tender- 


ness of  an  important  part  like  the 
abdomen  is  due  to  inflammation  of 
the  muscles  or  of  the  deep-seated 
parts ; and  iu  this  there  is  often 
some  difficulty,  requiring  experience 
to  conduct  the  iuvestigalion,  and 
sometimes  only  to  be  managed  by 
considering  the  attendant  symptoms, 
which  are  trivial  if  it  is  of  a mus- 
cular nature,  and  severe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  internal 
mischief. 

TENDONS,  Structure  of  the,  85  ; 
nature  of  inflammation  of  the,  86  ; 
treatment  of  strains  of,  418. 

TENDO  ACHILLIS.— The  large  ten- 
don which  acts  upon  the  heel  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  muscles  of  the 
calf,  of  which  it  is  a continuation. 
Sometimes  in  using  violent  exercise, 
the  muscle  is  torn  across  (ruptured), 
and  the  consequence  is  great  pain 
and  lameness,  which  will  require 
long  rest  for  their  removal.  The 
treatment  is  very  simple,  consisting 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  usual  reme- 
dies for  strains,  418,  and  afterwards 
of  the  constant  use  of  a slipper  with 
a strap  from  the  heel  to  the  thigh 
above  the  knee,  which  it  encircles 
with  a soft  pad.  By  drawing  this 
pretty  tiglit,  the  two  ends  of  the 
tendon  are  brought  near  together, 
and  in  the  course  of  months  may  be 
expected  to  unite ; during  which 
time,  walking,  if  practised  at  all, 
must  be  either  with  a crutch  or  with 
the  knee  on  a wooden  leg,  in  the 
usual  mode  adopted  when  the  leg 
has  been  removed  below  the  knee. 
On  recovering  the  use  of  the  tendon, 
a high  heel,  with  a laced  boot,  should 
be  used  for  some  time  as  a precaution 
against  a return  of  the  accident. 

TENESMUS.— See  Straining. 

TENT.— A piece  of  lint  or  sponge 
rolled  up  into  a pointed  form,  and 
introduced  into  a wound  in  order  to 
keep  it  open. 

TERTIAN.— See  Ague,  27. 

TESTICLE,  Treatment  of  acute  in- 
flammation of,  454. 

TETANUS,  Symptoms  of,  129 ; treat- 
ment of,  466. 

TETTER,  Corroding,  see  Lupnst 
crusted,  see  Impetigo, 
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THEINE,  Caffeine,  Theobi-omine,  and 
Piperine,  are  four  vegeto-alkaUs, 
identical  in  composition,  and  in 
their  effects  upon  the  human  body. 
They  are  met  with  in  the  four  most 
common  articles  in  domestic  use 
namely,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa  or  choco- 
late, and  pepper,  and  in  very  few 
other  vegetable  substances.  In  mak- 
ing selection  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  pepper,  man  has  instinctively, 
or  rather  by  experience,  chosen 
those  substances  which  will  impart 
the  greatest  quantity  of  nitrogen, 
conjoined  with  tannin  and  other 
conservative  principles.  They  are 
soluble  in  about  one  hundred  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  much  more  readily 
in  boiling  water  or  if  an  acid  be 
present.  In  order  to  precipitate 
theine  or  caffeine,  a decoction  of  com- 
mon tea  or  of  raw  coffee-berries, 
previously  crushed,  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  solution  of  basic  acetate  of 
lead.  The  solution  filtered  from  the 
copious  yellow  or  greenish  precipi 
tate,  is  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  remove  the  lead,  filtered, 
evaporated  to  a small  bulk,  and  neu- 
tralized by  ammonia.  The  caffeine 
or  theine  crystallizes  out  in  cooling. 


and  is  easily  purified  by  animal  char- 
coal. It  forms  tufts  of  delicate 
white  silky  needles,  which  have  a 
bitter  taste,  melt  when  heated,  wth 
loss  of  water,  and  sublime  without 
decomposition. 

THEOBROMINE. — See  Theine. 

THERAPEUTICS,  General  principles 
of,  219  etseq  \ infantile,  268. 

THERMOMETER.  — An  instrument 
which  is  employed  to  ascertain  the 
temperature  of  bodies  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  expansion  of  certain 
substances  when  heated.  Spirit  or 
mercury  are  those  most  commonly 
employed;  but  for  high  temperatures, 
earthy  matters  must  be  substituted, 
inasmuch  as  both  spirit  and  alcohol 
are  volatile.  Four  scales  of  regis- 
tration are  employed,  one  of  which 
(Fahrenheit’s)  is  that  which  is  almost 
universal  in  this  country ; but  in 
France,  the  centigrade,  and  in  Ger- 
many, Reaumur’s  scale  are  the  pre- 
vailing ones,  while  the  Russians 
adhere  to  that  of  De  Lisle.  The 
boiling  and  freezing  points  of  water 
will  readily  serve  to  show  the  com- 
parative measurements  of  each  of 
the  above  scales,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  table : — 


Fahrenheit. 

Centigrade. 

Eeaumar. 

De  Lisle. 

212“ 

100“ 

O 

o 

CO 

0“ 

32» 

0“ 

0“ 

160“ 

So  that,  between  these  two  well- 
marked  points,  Fahrenheit  divides 
his  scale  into  180  degrees,  the  cen- 
tigrade has  100,  Reaumur  80,  and 
He  Lisle  160  degrees.  The  0«  is 
called  zero,  all  degrees  below  which 
are  called  minus,  and  marked  — 
and  in  the  Reaumur  and  centigrade 
scales,  the  degrees  above  zero  are 
marked  thus  20“.  In  order  to 
convert  one  scale  into  any  other  of 
these  except  Ho  Lisle’s,  which  is 
seldom  met  with,  the  following  rules 
are  applicable : — 


Comparison  of  Thermometric  Scales. 

1.  To  convert  the  degrees  of  centi- 

grade into  those  of  Fahrenheit, 
multiply  by  9,  divide  by  6,  and 
add  32. 

2.  To  convert  degrees  of  centigrade 

into  those  of  Reaumur,  multi- 
ply by  4,  and  divide  by  6. 

3.  To  convert  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 

into  those  of  centigrade,  deduct 
32,  multiply  by  6,  and  divide 
by  9. 

4.  To  convert  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
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into  those  of  Keaumur,  deduct 
32,  divide  by  9,  and  multiply 
by  4. 

6.  To  convert  degrees  of  Keaumur 
into  those  of  centigrade,  multi- 
ply by  5,  and  divide  by  4. 

6.  To  'convert  degrees  of  Reaumur 
into  those  of  Fahrenheit,  mul- 
tiply by  9,  divide  by  4,  and  add 
32. 

THIGH. — The  part  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity between,  the  knee  and  the 
hip. 

THIGH-BONE  (see  Skeleton),  Treat- 
ment of  fracture  of,  438. 

THIRST,  Nature  of,  155. 

THORAX. — See  Chest. 

THORN  APPLE. — See  Stramonium. 

THREAD-WORM,  Nature  of,  157; 
symptoms  of,  158  ; removal  of,  331. 

THROAT.  — A popular  term  applied 
somewhat  loosely  to  signify — 1st, 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  called  in 
anatomy  the  fauces;  and  2nd,  the 
exterior  of  the  front  of  the  neck. 
See  Fauces  and  Pharynx. 

THROAT,  Ulcerated,  treatment  of, 
453.  See  also  Sore  Throat,  Tonsils, 
and  Uvula. 

THUMB,  Treatment  of  dislocations  of, 
421. 

THRUSH  (aphtha).  Nature  and  treat- 
ment of,  S3G. 

THYMUS  GLAND.— A gland  which 
is  found  behind  the  breast-bone  at 
birth  and  for  some  time  afterwards. 
It  answers  to  the  sweet-bread  of  the 
calf,  but  its  use  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained. 

THYROID  BODY,  or  Gla7icl,  is  a 
peculiar  spongy  mass  lying  on  each 
side  of  the  trachea,  with  a small 
connecting  band.  It  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  blood ; but  it  is  not 
similar  to  other  glands  in  structure, 
nor  has  it  like  them  a duct  to  carry 
off  its  secretion.  It  is  liable  to  en- 
largement, called  bronchocele  or 
goitre.  See  Pronchocele. 

TIC  DOLOREUX. — A form  of  ifeu- 
ralgia,  436. 

TINCTURES,  Nature  of,  245'  (see 
also  Spirits)-,  varieties  of,  245— as 
compound  of  benzoin,  ib.;  of  co- 
luraba,  gentian,  casoarilla,  cinchona, 
and  cardamons,  ib. ; compound  of 


camphor,  ib.;  of  cantharides,  ib.; 
of  ginger,  ib.;  of  henbane,  ib.;  iodine, 
ib. ; compound  of  lavender,  ib. ; of 
myrrh,  ib. ,-  of  opium  (laudanum)  ib. ; 
of  quinine,  ib.;  of  rhubarb  (com- 
pound), ib. ; of  valerian  (compound), 
ib. 

TOAST-WATER  is  best  made  by 
toasting  a piece  of  bread  to  a dark 
brown  (not  burnt),  and  then  putting 
it  into  a jug ; the  latter  should  bo 
filled  with  boiling  water.  As  soon 
as  it  is  cold  it  is  fit  for  use. 

TOBACCO. — ^Tho  dried  leaves  of  nko- 
tiana  tabacum.  These  are  some- 
times used  in  medicine,  but  for  pur- 
poses for  which  they  can  never  bo 
required  in  domestic  practice.  Smiff 
is  occasionally  useful  as  a counter- 
irritant  in  congestive  headache ; but 
it  is  in  its  relations  to  the  universal 
practice  of  smoking  that  tobacco  has 
become  so  interesting.  A violent 
controversy  has  recently  been  carried 
on  with  regard  to  the  use  and  abuse 
of  this  article,  which  like  most 
controversies  has  been  carried  to 
extremes  on  both  sides.  Perso- 
nally I confess  that  I have  a strong 
dislike  to  the  practice ; but  I cannot 
deny  that  arguments  may  be  adduced 
in  support  of  the  moderate  employ- 
ment of  tobacco  smoke.  Thus,  there 
is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  all 
nations,  ancient  and  modern,  savage 
as  well  as  civilized,  have  habitually 
employed  some  narcotic,  and  if  this 
is  granted  (which,  I think,  it  must 
be),  it  becomes  a question  whether  to- 
bacco, from  this  universal  assent  to 
the  necessity  of  a narcotic,  is  en- 
titled to  be  considered  the  one  which 
unites  the  greatest  number  of  advan- 
tages with  the  least  objectionable 
qualities.  It  certainly  is  better  to 
use  tobacco  smoke  than  opium,  either 
in  a solid  form  or  by  smoking  it; 
and  probably  it  is  also  less  prejudi. 
cial  than  Indian  tobacco  or  hemp. 
Like  every  other  habit,  it  may  bo 
indulged  in  to  excess;  but  that  is 
not  the  question,  which  is  simply 
whether  a moderate  use  of  tobacco 
is  prejudicial  or  otherwise.  It  may 
bo  remarked  that  habitual  smokers 
do  not  inhale  the  tobacco  smoke. 
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but  simply  draw  it  into  tbeir  mouths, 

BO  that  you  may  sometimes  see  the 
smoke  forced  out  of  the  mouthy  at 
the  very  moment  when  inspiration 
takes  place  through  the  nostrils. 
The  subject  is  a very  dilficult  one  to 
form  an  opinion  upon;  but  it  may 
undoubtedly  be  concluded  that  to- 
bacco is  not  necessary  to  the  health 
of  individuals,  and  also  that  its 
use  is  too  often  carried  to  an 
excess  which  leads  to  nervous  dis- 
orders of  a grave  character.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  safest  plan  to  avoid 
acquiring  the  habit;  but  if  it  is 
once  learnt,  and  the  person  indulging 
in  it  can  only  keep  within  moderate 
bounds,  I can  see  no  absolute  reason 
why  he  should  be  recommended  to 
discontinue  it — that  is  to  say,  if  he 
can  afford  the  expense  which  attends 
upon  it,  and  which  is  by  no  means 
small.  I am  now  alluding  only  to 
the  smoking  of  two  or  three  pipes 
or  cigars  daily,  and  not  to  the  per- 
petual furnace  which  some  people 
make  of  their  mouths,  and  which 
can  only  be  considered  an  abuse. 
Employed  in  this  moderate  way, 
tobacco  appears  to  be  a great  tran- 
quillizer of  the  nervous  system ; and 
in  the  present  unnatural  and  highly 
stimulated  condition  of  society,  it 
may  perhaps  on  the  whole  be  advan- 
tageous rather  than  otherwise.  The 
brain  is  often  so  over-worked  for  a 
number  of  hours  together,  that  it 
requires  some  ready  means  of  quiet- 
ing it  down  without  loss  of  time,  and 
probably  tobacco  may  possess  that 
power  to  a greater  extent  than  tea 
or  coffee,  and  with  less  injury  to 
the  system  than  those  articles  ■will 
produce,  if  swallowed  in  sufficient 
strength.  Tohacco-cheumig  is  a form 
of  taking  tobacco  which  is  not  used 
in  this  country  except  among  the 
labouring  classes,  and  is  not  common 
among  them.  It  requires  a much 
less  quantity  to  produce  the  same 
effect;  but  it  appears  to  interfere 
with  digestion  to  a greater  extent 
than  smoking,  and  chiefly,  perhaps, 
from  its  absorbing  all  the  saliva  as 
soon  as  it  is  secreted,  in  order  to 
expel  it  from  the  mouth.  It  is  said  to 
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be  from  the  constant  habit  of  chew- 
ing that  the  Americans  are  so  devoid 
of  fat,  and  so  liable  to  dyspepsia ; 
but  as  there  are  other  causes  which 
in  themselves  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce these  effects,  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  saddle  them  entirely  on  tobacco. 

TOES,  Treatment  of  diseases  of  the. — 
See  Bunions,  391 ; Corns,  ib. 

TOES,  Dislocation  of  the,  423  ; frac- 
ture of,  436. 

TOE-NAILS,  Cutting  of  the,  309; 
treatment  of,  when  curving  inwards, 
ib. 

TOLU,  Balsam  of,  245. 

TONGUE.— This  organ  is  concerned 
in  the  functions  of  taste,  speech, 
mastication,  and  swallowing.  For 
these  severffi  purposes,  it  requires  to 
be  capable  of  free  motion,  elastic, 
and  covered  with  a surface  fit  for 
the  distribution  of  delicate  nerves, 
to  constitute  the  organ  of  taste.  Its 
body  is  ail  muscle,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a bone  (the  os  hyoidcs,  see 
Diagram  of  the  Larynx),  which  is  like 
a small  jaw  behind  the  lower  one, 
and  to  which  the  muscles  are  at- 
tached, so  that  it  serves  as  a skeleton 
to  the  tongue  itself.  The  surface  of 
the  tongue  is  covered  by  a dense 
mucous  membrane,  upon  which  are 
arranged  papiUm  of  four  different 
kinds  and  shapes.  Thus,  over  the 
whole  surface  may  be  seen  a number 
of  conical  papillae,  which  are  pierced 
by  minute  tubes,  and  are  raucous 
follicles  or  small  glands,  having  also 
the  nerves  of  taste  distributed  to 
them.  In  addition  to  these,  at  the 
back  of  the  tongue  are  some  largo 
lenticular  papillae,  to  the  number  of 
about  fifteen  or  eighteen,  which  are 
also  mucous  follicles,  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  shape  of  the  letter  A. 
Behind  these,  again,  are  a number 
of  larger  mucous  follicles;  and  irre- 
gularly dispersed  over  the  surface 
are  the  fangform  papilla:,  which  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  rounded 
heads  and  deeper  red  colour,  espe- 
cially in  certain  diseases,  such  as 
scarlet  fever,  or  infantile  remittent, 
when  they  become  remarkably  disr- 
tlnct. 

TONGUE. — As  a symptom  of  disease, 
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this  organ  has  been  long  held  up  as 
tlxe  great  and  most  trustworthy  sign 
in  most  conditions  of  the  system ; 
but  it  must  be  accepted  with  con- 
siderable modifications,  or  it  will 
constantly  lead  us  into  error.  Thus, 
in  some  people,  it  is  never  altered 
under  any  circumstances;  while  some, 
thougli  in  fair  health,  never  sliow  a 
clean  tongue  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
It  requires,  therefore,  a i>revions 
examination,  in  a state  of  average 
liealth,  to  enable  any  one  to  pro- 
nounce from  the  examination  of  the 
tongue,  what  conditions  are  made 
manifest  by  its  present  appearance. 
The  following  are  the  most  common 
appearances,  and  the  states  which 
they  indicate,  subject  to  the  above 
corrections : — 

(a)  A furred  tongue,  if  white,  in- 
dicates the  first  stage  of  fever,  which 
may  be  of  any  of  the  kinds  enume- 
rated. A thick  whitish-brown  fur, 
with  the  edges  of  the  tongue  red,  is 
seen  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
and  in  the  second  stage  of  scarlet 
fever,  but  in  this  last  the  red  is 
much  brighter  than  usual.  A brown 
fur  over  the  whole  tongue  is  present 
in  habitual  constipation.  A dry  and 
dark  brown  fur  is  a mark  of  typhoid 
symptoms. 

tb)  A pale  tongue  is  a mark  of 
ancemia,  or  of  some  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia. 

(c)  When  the  marks  of  the  teeth  are 
plainly  visible  on  the  sides  of  the 
tongue,  it  may,  as  a rule,  be  assumed 
that  there  is  congestive  dyspepsia, 
with  general  want  of  tone. 

(d)  When  the  mucous  surface  is 
arranged  so  as  to  show  cracks  or 
fissures  with  a glistening  red  colour, 
there  is  usually  a chronic  form  of 
gastritis. 

(e)  A tremulous  tongue  indicates 
disease  of  the  brain  or  nerves,  and 
especially  approaching  delirium  tre- 
mens. It  is  seen  in  the  later  stages 
of  fever  when  the  brain  is  severely 
implicated,  also  in  excessive  de- 
bility. 

(f)  A bright  red  or  strawberry 
tongue  is  seldom  seen  except  in 
scarlet  fever,  and  occasionally  in 


infantile  remittent.  In  typhus  fever, 
as  the  tongue  cleans,  it  is  red,  but 
not  of  the  bright  colour  seen  in 
scarlet  fever. 

TONGUE,  Ulcers  of  the,  165 ; treat- 
ment of,  491. 

TONICS,  Nature  of,  189,  341  ; for- 
mulas for,  341,  342. 

TONSILS,  Structure  of,  108 ; disease 
of,  ib. ! treatment  of,  453. 

TOOTHACHE,  Nature  of,  165,  166; 
treatment  for  relief  of,  491,  492. 

TOOTH-POWDEK.— See  Dentifrice. 

TOOTH-RASHES,  Nature  of,  and 
treatment  of,  287. 

TOPS  AND  BOTTOMS  for  Infants, 
284. 

TORMENTIL,  Properties  of,  245. 

TORQUAY. — See  Climate. 

TOUS-LES-MOIS. — See  Farinaceous 
Food. 

TOURNIQUET.  — See  treatment  of 
Hemorrhage  and  Diagram,  477. 

TOIV-PLASTER,  264. 

TRACHEA. — The  tube  leading  from 
the  larynx  to  the  lungs.  See  the 
articles  on  these  subjects. 

TRACHEA,  Inflammation  of  the,  see 
crotip,  51  ; treatment  of,  304,  305. 

TRAGACANTH. — A gum  of  a sooth- 
ing nature,  similar  in  its  qualities  to 
gum-arabic,  and  chiefly  used  in 
making  the  compound  potoder  gj 
tragacanth,  composed  of  tragacanth, 
gum-arabic,  starch,  and  sugar. 

TRANCE,  Nature  of,  150  ; treatment 
of,  482. 

TRAVELLING. — A means  of  reliev- 
ing dyspepsia,  congestion  of  the 
liver,  and  various  nervous  diseases.  | 
See  articles  on  Climate  and  Mineral 
Waters. 

TREMBLING  (.Tremor). — X sign  of 
debility,  especially  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  constantly  manifested 
in  some  people  of  great  excitability 
on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 

TREPHINE. — A circular  saw  used  in 
removing  portions  of  the  skull,  when 
there  is  pressure  on  the  brain  from 
accident  or  disease. 

TROCAR. — A pointed  instrument  in 
a sliding  tube,  used  for  tapping. 

TRUSS. — See  Rupture,  427. 

TUBERCLE,  Nature  of,  183 ; in  the 
brain,  138  ; in  the  skin,  72. 
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TUBERCULAR  CONSUMPTION, 
Symptoms  of,  135;  nature,  diagnosis, 
and  duration  of,  13G,  137  ; treat- 
ment of,  470. 

i TUBERCULAR  ERUPTIONS,  Na- 
ture of,  71,  72 ; treatment  of,  390. 

TUMOUR. — By  tliis  term  is  commonly 
understood  a chronic  swelling  occa.- 
sioned  by  a nejo  growth,  and  not  a 
mere  enlargement  of  a natural  part, 
which  is  called  hypertrophy  (see  that 
article).  Tumours  may  be  simple 
or  malignant. 

(a)  Simple  tumours  may  be  of 
bone,  93,  or  cartilage,  or  lithate  of 
soda  (chalk  stones,  88),  or  encysted, 
162,  or  fatty,  or  aneurismal,  141,  or 
of  hydatids,  159. 

(5)  Malignant  comprehend 

scirrlius,  or  hard  cancer,  160 ; soft 
cancer,  161,  (otherwise  called 
hcematodes  or  medullary  sarcoma) ; 
jelly-like  cancer, /and  meIanosis,t6. 

I TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. — A watering- 
I place  in  Sussex,  celebrated  for  its 
! elialybeato  springs.  See  Climate  and 
TFaters,  Mineral. 

TURKISH  BATH, — A form  of  vapour 
bath,  now  frequently  employed  in 
London  and  other  large  towns.  See 
API'ENDIX. 

TURMERIC  PAPER  is  unsized  paper 
soaked  in  a decoction  of  turmeric, 
and  afterwards  dried.  It  is  used  to 
detect  the  presence  of  alkalies,  by  its 
property  of  changing  to  a brown 
colour  on  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them. 

TURPENTINE  is  the  exudation  from 
pinns  sylvestris  (the  Scotch  fir).  In 
the  state  in  which  it  is  collected,  it 
is  called  common  or  horse  turpen- 
tine, which  being  distilled  yields 
spirit  of  turpentine  and  resin. 

TURPENTINE,  Spirit  of,  244  ; lini- 
ment of,  237 ; symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by,  174  ; treatment  of,  510. 

TURTLE. — Tlie  flesh  of  the  turtle  ia 
of  a most  nutritious  character,  and 
is  admirably  adapted  for  certain 
cases  of  disease,  in  which  there  is 
great  debility  of  the  stomach,  as  well 
as  of  the  system  generally.  Turtle 
soup  is  generally  too  rich  for  this 
purpose ; but  the  turtle  is  prepared 
and  preserved  expressly  for  invalids. 


and  sold  in  tins  from  3s.  6d.  a-pieoo 
and  upwards  according  to  size.  See 
Preserved  Meats. 

TURNIPS.— See  Vegetahles. 

TYMPANITES,  or  Drum-Belly,  ia  a 
symptom  of  great  mischief  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  usuaUy 
showing  itself  in  typhus  and  gastric 
remittent  fever,  in  infantile  remit- 
tent, and  in  inflammation  of  the 
bowels. 

TYLMPANUM.— See  Ear. 

TYPE. — This  term  is  employed,  in 
medicine,  to  designate  the  collection 
of  symptoms  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  every  attack  of  a par- 
ticular disease,  and  by  which  it  may 
at  once  be  recognised.  Thus,  all 
the  cases  of  typhus  fever  in  1856 
may  assume  some  different  symp- 
toms to  those  occurring  as  inva- 
riably in  1855  or  1857 ; and  each  of 
these  variations,  together  with  those 
.always  present  in  typhus,  will  make 
up  the  type  of  that  fever  in  1856, 
1866,  or  1857,  as  the  case  may  be. 

TYPHUS  EEVER,  Nature  and  symp- 
toms of,  24,  27  ; treatment  of,  352, 
355. 

ULCERS,  Nature,  varieties,  and  treat- 
ment of,  392,  396. 

ULCERS,  Scrofulous,  138  ; treatment 
of,  325. 

ULCERATED  SORE-THROAT, 
Treatment  of,  453. 

URETER. — The  tube  loading  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder,  wliich  it 
enters  obliquely,  so  as  to  form  a 
valve,  preventing  the  return  of  the 
urine  wlien  the  bladder  is  distended. 

URETHRA  {the  passage  from  the 
bladder).  Symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the,  56  ; treatment  of,  380 ; treat- 
ment of  spasm  of,  450  ; of  stricture 
of,  451 

URINE,  Nature  of,  96;  nature  and 
cause  of  bloody,  105  ; symptoms  of 
suppression  of,  106 ; of  retention  of, 
ib. ; of  incontinence  of,  107  ; of  drib- 
bling of,  ib. ; profuse  flow  of,  461. 

URINE,  Treatment  of  bloody,  449  ; 
of  suppression  of,  460  ; of  retention 
of,  ib.-,  of  incontinence  of,  451;  of 
retention  of,  ib. ; of  diabetes,  or 
immoderate  flow  of,  ib, 
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URINOMETER. — An  instrument  in- 
tended expressly  to  measure  the  spe- 
cific gravity  ofthe  urine. 

URTICARIA  (nettle-rash).  Symptoms 
of,  61 ; treatment  of,  884. 

UTERUS. — The  womb,  167  et  seq. 
and  493  et  seq. 

UVUEA. — The  small  central  body 
depending  from  the  palate  between 
the  tonsils.  It  is  composed  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  covered  with  mucous 
membrane. 

UVULA,  Relaxation  of,  454 ; hyper- 
trophy of,  ib. 

VACCINATION,  Objects  and  pro- 
gress of,  33  et  seq. ; operation  of,  227. 

VAGINA,  Treatment  of  discharges 
from  the,  in  children,  306. 

VjVLERIAN,  Properties  of,  245  ; in- 
fusion of,  230  ; ammoniated  tinc- 
ture of,  245. 

VAPOUR  BATHS,  255. 

VARICELLA  (chicken-pox),  37. 

VARIOLA  (small-pox),  31. 

VARIOLA  VACCINA  (coxo-pox),  33. 

VEAL. — See  Meat. 

VEGETABLES.  — By  this  term  is 
usually  understood  those  edible  pro- 
ductions of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  are  neither  eomprised  under 
Bread-corn  nor  Fruits.  They  are 
especially  useful  from  the  large 
quantity  of  saline  ingredients  which 
they  contain,  and  many  of  them 
also  for  their  nourishing  qualities; 
but  they  are  not  so  easily  digested 
by  a weak  stomach  as  fresh  meat  or 
bread,  requiring  a more  complicated 
process  than  those  materials,  which 
nearly  resemble  the  composition  of 
the  human  body  (see  Digestion,  153, 
164.  The  following  list  comprises 
the  vegetables  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  their  season  in  the  mar- 
kets and  shops  throughout  England. 

(a)  VegetcMes  for  boiling — as  po- 
tatoes, cabbages,  cauliflowers,  bro- 
coli,  onions,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips, 
peas,  broad-beans,  Frenoh-beans, 
vegetable-marrow,  artichokes,  aspa- 
ragus, sea-lrale,  and  rhubarb. 

(b)  Salads — ns  radishes,  lettuces, 
celery,  endive,  cucumbers,  water- 
cress, mustard-and-cress. 

(c)  ifef&s  fresh  and  dried  — as 


mint,  thyme,  &c.  Besides  which 
may  be  enumerated, 

(d)  Vegetables  found  in  a wild 
state — as  mushrooms,  trullles,  &c. 

(a)  Of  vegetables  for  boiling, 
potatoes  form  the  staple  in  this 
country,  being  found  upon  the  table 
of  all  classes,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Originally  they  came 
from  Virginia,  but  now  they  are 
completely  naturalised  throughout 
Europe,  and  form  a chief  part  of 
the  food  of  the  lower  orders  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  and, 
to  some  extent,  in  Scotland  also. 
Starch  is  the  substance  which  forms 
the  largest  part  of  the  solid  mate- 
rials composing  the  potato,  being 
on  the  average  15  or  16  per  cent. ; 
while  the  remaining  albumen,  muci- 
lage, and  woody  matter,  together, 
only  compose  about  12  per  cent. 
Of  the  raw  potato,  therefore,  rather 
more  than  one-quarter  only  is  solid 
nutritive  matter,  whilst  the  whole 
of  the  remainder  is  water,  and 
consequently  perfectly  useless  in  the 
shape  of  food.  Thus,  while  bread 
consists  of  water  to  the  extent  of 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  its  weight, 
the  raw  potato,  which  is  often  sub- 
stituted for  it,  has  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  of  water,  and 
is,  besides,  almost  entirely  deficient 
in  nitrogenized  principles,  so  that  it 
requires  an  extra  supply  of  animal 
food  to  be  mixed  with  it,  to  that 
which  wll  make  oatmeal  orwjieateu- 
flour  fit  for  the  support  of  man. 
Forced  potatoes  are  raised  in  hot- 
beds ; the  quality  is  not  good,  but 
always  more  or  less  watery.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  their  in- 
troduction to  the  table,  except  their 
scarcity  and  consequent  high  price. 
Fkirly  or  neto  potatoes  are  those 
which  first  develop  their  tubers  in 
the  open  air.  They  arc  more  or  less 
watery  or  waxy,  as  compared  with 
the  ripe  potato,  and  are  not  very 
digestible  to  a delicate  stomach ; but 
to  a strong  one  they  form  an  agree- 
able variety,  and  they  are  sutliciently 
easy  of  solution  to  make  them  avail- 
able without  injury.  As  they  aro 
dug  up  before  they  are  ripe,  they  do 
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not  keep  many  days,  but  they  are 
better  for  being  exposed  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  old  or  late  potato  is 
tlie  mature  tuber,  which  is  dug  up 
after  the  stalks  are  dead,  and  stored 
for  winter  use.  It  is  by  far  more 
digestible  than  tlie  neW  or  forced 
potato,  and  when  “ flowery”  is 
tolerably  well  fitted  even  for  a weak 
stomach,  if  the  Quantity  taken  is 
not  too  great. 

Cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  brocoli 
come  next  to  potatoes  in  point  of 
general  utiMty,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed being  enormous.  From  the 
largo  proportion  of  nitrogen  which 
they  contain,  they  are  very  useful 
in  building  up  the  muscular  system, 
and  they  are  therefore  weU  fitted  for 
tliose  who  take  active  exercise  ; but 
for  delicate  stomachs  they  are  too 
strong,  and  produce  flatulence  and 
indigestion.  The  flowery  parts  of 
the  cauliflower  and  brocoli  are  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  they  may 
generally  be  eaten  with  impunity  by 
ail  but  confirmed  dyspeptics ; but 
even  in  cauliflowers  the  stalk  is  full 
of  nitrogenized  matter,  and  liable 
to  produce  indigestion.  Summer 
cahbage  is  very  nourishing,  and  when 
well  boiled  tolerably  digestible;  it 
is  a close-hearted  cabbage,  but  it 
does  not  run  to  any  great  size.  Ited 
cabbage  is  grown  for  pickling  only. 
Savoy  cabbage  is  also  close-hearted, 
but  its  leaves  arc  very  wrinkled,  so 
that  they  do  not  lie  upon  each  other 
like  ordinary  sorts.  Brussels  sprouts 
are  the  small  secondary  buds  from  a 
species  of  savoy,  which  are  thrown  out 
after  the  first  heads  have  been  cut, 
and  they  are  largely  used  and  highly 
prized  by  most  classes  in  London, 
where  they  form  a standing  vegetable 
during  the  latter  part  of  winter  and 
the  early  spring.  The  cauliflower 
and  brocoli  arc  much  alike,  the  chief 
difference  to  a casual  observer  being 
in  the  season  during  which  each  is 
prevalent.  The  cow-cabbage  is  now 
growm  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of 
London,  being  in  good  condition 
throughout  the  winter,  and  sold  at 
a very  low  price.  It  is,  however, 
Tery  rank  in  flavour,  and  only  cal- 
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culated  for  the  strongest  stomach, 
though  full  of  nourishment.  The 
Scotch  kales  and  other  kales,  or  curly 
greens,  are  in  season  during  the 
winter,  and  serve  to  make  a variety 
for  those  who  are  fond  of  green 
vegetables.  Spinach  is  used  in  the 
same  way  as  greens,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent variety  of  this  sort  of  vegetable, 
being  in  season  during  the  spring 
and  early  winter. 

Artichokes,  asparagus,  and  sea-kale 
form  a group  of  delicacies  which  are 
only  served  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  tolerably  high  prices  for 
their  vegetables.  They  are  aU  very 
nourishing  and  digestible.  Arti- 
chokes are  of  two  kinds,  separated 
from  each  other  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom : one  of  them,  the  Jerusa- 
lem artichoke,  resembles  the  sun- 
flower and  dahlia  in  its  growth 
above  ground,  and  produces  tubers 
like  the  potato  beneath  the  earth, 
which  form  the  part  used  in  cooking. 
They  are  sweet,  nourishing,  and 
mild,  but  the  flavour  is  not  univer- 
sally admired.  The  true  artichoke, 
the  asparagus,  and  the  sea-kale  are 
eaten  as  delicacies;  the  two  latter 
being  considered  peculiarly  fitted 
for  invalids.  Sea-kale  is  always 
bleached  under  pots,  andl  being  an 
early  vegetable,  is  prized  on  that 
account.  Asparagus  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  spring  and  is  gene- 
rally cut  as  soon  as  it  shows  its 
head,  which  is  a great  mistake,  as 
the  bleached  part  is  always  hard 
and  stringy,  while  the  green  head 
is  tender  and  full  of  flavour.  It  is, 
therefore,  becoming  more  the  custom 
to  wait  till  the  head  is  well  above 
ground  before  cutting  it,  and  then 
not  to  carry  the  knife  far  beneath 
the  earth,  whereby  also  damage  is 
often  done  to  other  shoots. 

Ilhubarb  is  cultivated  largely  in  a 
similar  way  to  sea-kale,  and  forced 
in  early  spring  under  pots,  for  the 
sake  of  affording  a material  for 
puddings  and  tarts.  It  may,  there- 
fore, bo  considered  rather  as  a fruit 
than  a vegetable,  which,  however, 
it  really  is.  The  large  giant-rhubarb 
i8  now  a good  deal  out  of  favou/ 
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its  place  being  supplied  by  a smaller 
pink  variety,  which  is  full  of  rich 
juice,  and  makes  better  tarts,  &c., 
than  its  gigantic  rival. 

Carrots,  parsnips,  and  turnips  are 
all  roots  of  a somewhat  similar 
character,  though  differing  in  form 
■ind  colour.  The  two  first  are  stored 
for  use  during  the  winter,  and  are 
much  valued  as  vegetables,  as  also 
is  the  last ; but  the  variety  of  it 
suited  to  the  table  will  not  keep 
long  out  of  the  ground,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  obtained  from 
the  time  that  the  frost  sets  in  until 
May,  when  the  younger  turnips  first 
come  in.  lurnip-tops  also  form  a 
valuable  green  dish,  when  gathered 
at  the  proper  age,  and  in  the  early 
spring.  Those  grown  later  than  May 
are  strong  and  scarcely  fit  for  food. 
Beetroot  is  grown  in  England  for 
human  food,  but  it  is  eaten  cold, 
more  as  a salad  than  as  a vegetable. 

Peas,  beans,  and  vegetable  marroio 
axe  seeds  which  are  boiled  in  a green 
state,  and  used  ns  vegetables,  some 
without  their  pods,  as  the  pea  and 
broad-bean,  and  others  with  them, 
as  the  French-bean  and  vegetable 
marrow.  They  are  all  very  nourish- 
ing, and  some  very  digestible,  as 
the  marrow  and  French-bean;  but 
broad-beans  are  very  strong  food, 
and  so  are  peas,  except  when  young. 
French-beans  also  ought  to  be  used 
when  young,  and  are  hard  and 
stringy  at  a later  period.  The  white 
French-beans  dried,  called  haricots, 
are  used  largely  abroad,  boiled  and 
served  as  a vegetable ; but  they  are 
not  much  liked  in  this  country. 
Peas  are,  however,  extensively  used 
in  a dry  state  for  pease-soup  and 
pease-pudding. 

Onions,  ledcs,  chives,  <t-c. — Onions 
may  be  considered  as  a seasoning 
rather  than  as  a vegetable,  though 
sometimes  stewed  alone.  They  are 
grown  to  a great  extent  in  this 
country,  and  also  imported  from 
abroad  as  Portugal  onions,  large, 
and  free  from  strong  flavour,  and 
well  calculated  for  stewing.  Young 
onions  are  drawn  for  flavouring 
salads  in  the  spring.  Tlie  leek  is 


closely  allied  to  the  onion,  but  has  a \ 
small  bulb,  and  is  bhielly  used  for 
Irish  stews,  and  by  the  ATelsh  in 
place  of  onions  generally.  Garlic, 
chives,  and  shalots  are  not  exten- 
sively used  in  English  cookery ; but 
small  quantities  are  sometimes  intro- 
duced into  made-dishes.  All  contain 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  and  are, 
therefore,  useful  to  a strong  stomach, 
affording  essential  elements  for  the 
formation  of  the  body,  but  all  are 
indigestible  to  a weak  stomach. 

(6)  Salads,  like  many  other  articles 
of  Ibod  are  useful  in  health,  but 
unfit  for  invalids,  or  for  those  whose 
digestion  is  not  strong.  Lettuce  | 
forms  the  chief  component  part  of  I 
the  salads  of  this  country  throughout  j 
the  spring  and  summer.  There  is  a j 
great  variety  of  lettuces  now  grown ; 
but  the  two  chief  groups  are  the  1 
cabbage  and  the  cos  lettuce,  the  I 
former  coming  into  season  in  the  I 
early  spring,  the  latter  during  the  1 
summer.  The  district  round  London  j 
is  celebrated  for  its  lettuces,  and  j 
some  are  of  a great  size,  and  with  a 
beautiful  white  heai't  and  fine  flavour. 
There  is  a considerable  amount  of 
anodyne  power  in  them,  which  is 
sometimes  useful  when  taken  at 
night  by  bad  sleepers.  The  lettuce 
is  one  of  our  most  digestible  salads, 
and  very  wholesome  to  those  who 
are  much  confined  to  meat  and 
bread,  for  whom  it  forms  a useful 
change.  The  endive  is  a winter 
plant,  and  therefore  of  use  as  a salad 
at  that  time,  but  not  equal  in  flavour 
to  the  lettuce.  It  requires  bleaching, 
by  covering  up  with  an  earthen  pot, 
or  storing  it  in  a dark  cellar,  before 
it  is  fit  for  eating,  as  in  the  xm- 
blcached  state  it  is  highly  bitter  to 
the  taste.  Jladishes  are  roots  grow- 
ing in  two  forms,  the  long  and  the 
turnip  radish,  much  resembling  the 
carrot  and  turnip  in  their  form  and 
composition,  but  containing  a sharp 
and  pungent  fluid  which  renders 
them  well  fitted  to  stimulate  the 
stomach  to  digest  other  food,  and 
they  are  therefore  used  largely  as 
an  addition  to  it.  They  are  whole- 
some to  most  people,  though  much 
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too  strong  and  indigestible  for  a 
weak  stomach.  Horse-radish  is  a 
different  plant  altogether,  and  only 
used  to  be  eaten  with  roast-beef 
and  some  other  kinds  of  rich  food. 
Celery  is  extensively  eaten  as  a wiu- 
ter-salad  in  this  country,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  lettuce,  is  valuable  as  tlie 
most  easily  procured  of  all  those 
which  will  bear  our  winters.  It  is 
a'so  stewed  and  eaten  as  a vegetable. 
Cucumbers  are  forced  in  hot-beds  for 
those  who  can  afford  the  price  at 
which  they  are  sold  in  the  early 
season,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  large  quantities  are  brought 
to  market  which  are  grown  in  the 
open  air  and  sold  at  a very  cheap 
rate.  They  are,  however,  rather  an 
indigestible  food  to  most  people, 
especially  when  eaten  in  large  quan- 
tities as  a corrective  for  rich  diet,  as 
salmon,  lamb,  &c.  Watcr-cress  and 
Musbtrd-aml-cress  are  especially 
wholesome  when  young  and  tender ; 
but  the  first  of  them  is  sometimes 
very  old  and  tough  before  it  is 
brought  to  market.  Enormous 
quantities  are  gro^vn  near  Eondon 
in  beds  supplied  witli  water  for  the 
purpose,  and  richly  furnished  with 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter fit  for  its  nourishment.  Cresses 
are  all  highly  antiscorbutic,  and 
though  not  very  nourishing,  yet 
they  freshen  the  stomach,  and  in 
that  way  do  great  good  to  the  whole 
system.  Their  use  should  bo  en- 
couraged, particularly  for  children 
brought  up  in  to^vns. 

(c)  Herbs  for  seasoning,  as  is  well 
known,  are  not  eaten  as  a dish  by 
themselves,  but  form  parts  of  other 
dishes,  in  the  shape  of  what  is  called 
seasoning,  aided  by  some  of  those 
already  alluded  to,  as  onions,  shalots, 
&c.  It  will  only  be  necessary  licre 
to  enumerate  them  as  consisting  of 
parsley,  used  also  as  a garnish ; 
fennel,  only  for  adding  flavour  to 
mackerel ; mint,  saga,  and  thyme ; 
marjoram,  sweet  and  knotted,  and 
hasU ; also  capers,  nasturtium,  capsi- 
cums, and  tomatoes,  which  are  grown 
to  be  used  as  a means  of  flavouring 
sauces  when  preserved  in  vinegar. 


and  therefore  to  be  considered  rather 
as  pickles  than  herbs.  The  quantity 
used  is  seldom  sufficient  to  make 
them  unwholesome,  except  to  very 
delicate  stomachs. 

(d)  Among  wild  vegetables,  mush- 
rooms are  the  most  generally  used, 
and  as  there  are  several  poisonous  j 
fungi  very  similar  to  them,  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  the  peculiarities 
by  which  they  may  be  known.  All 
the  Edngi  are  very  different  in  their 
modes  of  growth  from  the  ordinary 
classes  of  vegetable  substances,  and 
also  very  much  among  themselves  in 
size,  form,  colour,  and  consistence. 

Of  these  many  are  commonly 
called  mushrooms ; but  the  true  edible 
mushroom  {agaricus  campestris,  j 
Linn.)  has  distinctive  features  which  ; 
will  presently  be  described.  Fungi, 
in  general,  have  a form  more  or  less  j 
resembling  a parasol,  some  aro  | 
globular,  others  membranaceous,  j 
tuberous,  or  froth-like.  Tliey  are 
found  of  all  colours,  except  green, 
but  the  prevailing  hue  is  a greyish 
white,  or  yellowish  pink.  Their 
consistence  is  fleshy,  spongy,  gelati- 
nous, cork-like,  or  woody,  but  never 
herbaceous.  They  have  neither 
leaves  nor  flowers, . and  in  tlieir 
anatomical  structure  they  consist 
entirely  of  cells,  either  of  a rounded 
or  oblong  shape.  When  arrived  at 
maturity,  they  all  present  minute 
coloured  globules,  which  afe  their  ! 
buds,  or  reproductive  organs,  analo- 
gous to  the  seeds  of  other  vege- 
tables. These  globules  are  found 
internally,  as  in  the  truffle  and  j 
puff-ball,  or  covering  the  entire  sur-  | 
face,  or  in  laminaj  on  the  under  i 
surface,  as  in  the  mushroom,  or  at 
the  openings  of  tubes  in  furrows  or 
capsules,  or  sometimes  floating  in 
mucilaginous  matter.  Between  two 
and  three  tliousand  fungi  are  now 
described,  grouped  into  nearly  one 
hundred  genera.  Almost  all  fungi 
are  rapid  in  tlieir  development,  and 
in  this  respect  exceed  other  vegetable 
substances.  They  delight  in  moist 
shady  places,  and  grow  on  animal  | 
and  vegeatblo  bodies  in  a state  of  i 
decompositioi,  some  even  being  de- 
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Teloped  within  the  substance  of  living 
vegetables.  All  have  a peculiar 
odour,  by  which  they  may  be  recog- 
nised, and  their  taste  is  generally 
insipid,  but  sometimes  acrid,  styptic, 
or  caustic;  or,  again,  as  in  the 
edible  mushrooms,  very  agreeable 
to  the  palate.  Many  species  have 
long  been  used  for  food  in  China, 
India,  and  Africa,  and  more  recently 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  parti- 
cularly in  Italy,  where  they  are 
consumed  in  very  large  quantities, 
and  cultivated  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, one  layer  succeeding  another 
BO  as  to  afford  a constant  supply. 
Many  fungi  are  exceedingly  poi- 
sonous, producing  nausea,  vomiting, 
giddiness,  convulsions,  aud  some- 
times death  itself.  If,  therefore,  it 
is  suspected  from  these  symptoms 
that  a mistake  has  been  made,  it  is 
better  in  all  cases  to  give  an  emetic 
without  loss  of  time,  and  thus  eject 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  (see  511). 
The  common  mushroom  (agaricus 
campestris)  is  found  in  rich  open 
pastures,  especially  in  those  where 
horses  have  grazed  in  the  previous 
year.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
poisonous  kinds  by  having  an  upper 
smooth  surface,  whose  outicular 
covering  readily  peels  off,  leaving 
a fibrous  substance  beneath.  This 
upper  surface  is  white  in  the  young 
mushroom,  and  more  or  less  brownish 
in  the  full  grown  one.  The  under 
part  is  a radiating  series  of  lamina;, 
which  are  pink  in  the  young  mush- 
room, and  become  light- brown,  and 
afterwards  dark-brown,  as  the  mush- 
room becomes  full-grown.  The  whole 
is  supported  upon  a short  and  thick 
foot-stalk,  varying  in  length  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches,  or 
rather  more.  In  shape  the  mush- 
room commences  with  a resemblance 
to  a nodule  of  baker’s  dough,  neai-ly 
round  and  smooth.  This  gradually 
expands  below  like  the  opening  of 
a parasol,  but  more  round  and 
doughy,  until  it  has  spread  out  into 
the  shape  and  size  of  a plate,  fre- 
quently being  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  diameter.  This  species  is  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens  by  the  use  of 


what-  is  cailed  mushroom  spawn, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  rotten 
dung,  and  other  similar  matters 
compounded  together,  and  kept  for 
a year,  until  it  has  had  time  to 
develop  the  fungoid  globules,  when 
it  is  planted  in  hot-beds,  and  in 
process  of  time  the  mushrooms  make 
then-  appearance.  They  are,  how- 
ever, inferior  in  flavour  to  the  wild 
sorts,  and  the  only  advantage  in 
using  the  spawn  consists  in  the  early 
appearance  of  the  mushrooms,  and 
the  avoidance  of  danger  in  the 
gathering  of  false  fungi  by  mistake 
for  the  true  ones.  The  large  full- 
grown  mushroom  is  used  for  making 
ketchup,  the  middle  size  for  stewing 
or  broiling,  and  the  small  ones, 
called  “ buttons,  ” for  pickling.  - 
The  champignon  {agaricus  pratensis, 
Linn.)  is  very  simiiar  to  the  com- 
mon mushroom  of  smali  size,  in  ali 
respects  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
laminm,  which  are  cream-coloured 
instead  of  pink.  They  are,  how- 
ever, so  very  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  poisonous  kinds  of  fungi 
popularly  known  as  toadstools,  that 
they  are  seldom  ventured  upon  in 
this  country.  Tliey  grow  wild  in 
dry  upland  pastures,  especially  in 
parks.  The  truffle  {tuber  cibarium) 
is  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  mode 
of  growth  underground,  at  the 
distance  of  a few  inches  from  the 
surface.  When  arrived  at  maturity 
it  becomes  gelatinous,  aud  gradually 
dissolves  away.  There  are  several 
species,  of  which  the  coumion  truffle 
only  is  eaten  in  this  country,  aud 
is  said  to  be  found  in  some  few 
situations  in  England,  though  not 
to  any  extent,  those  which  are 
eaten  being  imported  from  abroad. 
The  morel  {phillus  esculentus)  is 
another  species  of  fungus,  found  in 
the  fields  aud  woods  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  It  is  of  an  egg- 
shape,  hollow,  and  raised  on  a 
foot-stalk.  The  colour  is  yellowish- 
brown  ; but,  like  the  champignon, 
tliey  are  so  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
poisonous  fungi,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  indidge  in  them  without  great 
care  in  their  selection.  The  che- 
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inical  components  of  all  tlie  fungi 
are  nearly  the  same,  being  remark- 
able for  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
which  they  contain.  From  this 
circumstance  they  are  very  valuable 
to  the  poor  who  are  deficient  in 
meat,  millr,  and  other  nitrogenised 
compounds. 

Sevci'al  marine  vegetable  substances 
are  eaten  in  particular  localities,  but 
more  as  popular  medicines  than  as 
articles  of  food.  It  is  unnecessary, 
therefore,  to  allude  to  them  further 
than  by  name — as  sweet  tangle, 
laver,  badderlocls,  and  carragheen  or 
pearl  moss,  which  last  is  confined  to 
Ireland,  and  extensively  used  there 
in  consumptive  cases  among  the 
poorer  classes.  See  248. 

The  common- nettle,  which  is  uni- 
versally met  with,  is  really  a very 
valuable  kind  of  food  when  gathered 
at  the  proper  age  and  boiled.  In 
March  and  April,  the  tops  are  young 
and  tender,  and  should  be  cut  before 
they  show  any  flowers,  as  after  this 
they  are  strong  in  flavour  and 
stringy  in  texture.  When  boiled 
like  spinach,  or  added  to  soup,  they 
are  a very  agreeable  addition  to  the 
ordinary  fare,  and  far  better  than 
the  inferior  qualities  of  cabbage. 

The  dandelion  is  used  in  France 
to  a great  extent  as  a salad,  for 
which  purpose  its  young  leaves  are 
out  and  mixed  with  other  phmts, 
as  sorrel,  &c.,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  form  a good  alterative. 

2’he  sorrd  grows  -wild  in  all  our 
meadows,  but  is  almost  wholly 
neglected  in  this  country,  being  in  fact 
a somewhat  diflerent  plant  to  that 
which  is  so  much  prized  in  France. 
It  is  useful  as  an  antiscorbutic. 
VEINS. — The  tubes  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  small  arteries  to  the 
heart.  They  are  thin  in  their  coats, 
which  have  very  little  contractile 
power,  and  in  the  extremities  are 
supplied  with  valves  at  short  inter- 
vals so  as  to  prevent  the  retarding 
effort  of  a column  of  bipod. 

VEINS,  Inflammation  of  (jpUlebitis), 
141 ; varicose,  143 ; hemorrhoidal, 
ib.  i treatment  of,  473 ; treatment  in 
pregnancy,  49G. 


VENEREAL  DISEASE.— A diseas# 
contracted  from  impure  connection. 
See  Secondary  Symptoms. 

VENESECTION. — The  opening  of  a 
vein  to  procure  blood.  See  Sleeding. 

VENISON. — The  flesh  of  the  fallow  or 
red  deer,  resembling  mutton  in  all 
respects  as  regards  digestion  and 
nutritive  qualities. 

VENTILATION,  Necessity  for,  7,  8 ; 
of  a sick  room,  253,  338. 

VENTRICLE  (see  Heart). — The  term 
is  also  applied  to  certain  cavities  in 
the  brain. 

VERDIGRIS,  Symptoms  of  poisoning 
by,  17  4;  treatment  of,  809. 

VERMILION,  Symptoms  of  poisoning 
by,  173  ; treatment  of,  509. 

VERTEBRA.— See  Sheletan. 

VERTIGO.— See  Giddiness. 

VESICATION.— The  production  of  a 
blister. 

VESICLE,  Nature  of,  Gl. 

VESICULAR  ERUPTIONS,  61 ; 
treatment  of,  384. 

VINEGAR. — See  Fermentation. 

VINEGAR  WHEY,  Preparation  of, 
250. 

VITRIOL. — See  Sulphuric  Acid. 

VITRIOL,  Blue  — (see  Sulphate  of 
Copper),  symptoms  of  poisoning  by, 
174  ; treatment  Of,  509. 

VITRIOL,  White.  — See  Sulphate  of 
Zinc. 

VIPER,  Bite  of.— See  Wounds,  400. 

VISCERA. — The  organs  contained  in 
the  chest  and  abdomen. 

VISION. — See  Fye,  Anatomy  of,  and 
Spectacles. 

VOICE. — ^The  human  voice  is  produced 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  lungs, 
larynx,  tongue,  mouth,  nose,  and 
lips.  When,  therefore,  it  is  deficient 
in  any  of  its  essentials,  one  or  other 
of  these  organs  is  in  fault. 

VOMITING.— See  Sickness. 

WALNUTS  (see  Fruit),  medical  use 
of,  as  a cathartic,  245. 

WARMTH,  Artificial  production  of,  6; 
degree  of,  fora  sick  room,  253,  338. 

WARM  BATH. — See  Baths,  254,  255. 

WARTS,  Nature  of,  72  ; treatment  of, 
390. 

WASHING  of  Infants,  281 ; of 
children,  289, 
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TV  ASP  Sri^TG,  Treatment  of,  400. 

TVASTING.— See  Atrophy,  137. 

WATER,  -when  pure,  is  composed  of 
two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
as  may  be  demonstrated  by  burning 
tliera  together  in  a closed  vessel,  the 
product  being  an  amount  of  water 
e.xactly  equal  in  weight  to  the  gases 
previously  existing.  It  may  also, 
by  the  galvanic  battery,  be  resolved 
into  its  gaseous  elements ; and  in  all 
gases  it  is  composed  of  the  same 
definite  proportions  of  them — viz., 
oxygen  by  weight,  eight  parts ; hy- 
drogen, one — or  by  volume,  oxygen 
one,  hydrogen  two.  TVater  is  con- 
verted readily  into  vapour,  called 
steam,  which  process,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  called  drying.  By 
increased  heat  the  steam  is  raised  in 
temperature  to  a high  degree,  and 
will  burst  any  known  material  used 
to  confine  it  if  the  heat  is  sufficient. 
By  diminishing  or  abstracting  heat, 
commonly  called  cooling,  the  steam 
becomes  again  pure  water,  and  by 
going  on  still  further,  ice,  in  which 
last  process  it  also  expands  consider- 
ably. It  boils  at  212  and  freezes  at 
32  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  isla  very 
slow  conductor  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, and  is  almost  incompressible. 
Water  has  a great  tendency  to  absorb 
gases,  and  hence  its  presence  in  cis- 
terns is  frequently  a means  of  warding 
off  the  deleterious  effects  of  cesspools, 
&c.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a pan  of 
water  will  remove  the  smell  of  paint, 
and  that  it  is  able  to  contain  so  large 
■s  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
some  cases,  or  of  simple  atmospheric 
air  in  others,  causing  the  water  to 
taste  “ fresh”  or  “ brisk”  to  the 
palate.  One  hundred  cubic  inches 
of  recently-boiled  water,  at  the  mean 
temperature  and  iircssure,  absorb  of 


Cubic  inches. 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

100 

Carbonic  acid 

100 

Nitrous  oxide 

100 

Olefiant  gas 

12-5 

Oxygen  

3-7 

Carbonic  oxide  . . . . 

1-5G 

Nitrogen  

1-56 

Hydrogen  

Atmospheric  air 

1-5G 

All  these  gases  are  easily  and  en- 
tirely expelled  by  boiling  the  water, 
which  accounts  for  its  vapid  taste 
when  drunk  ns  soon  ns  cooled. 
TVater  is  a solvent  of  most  sub- 
stances in  nature  in  some  proportion 
or  other.  It  has  a strong  affinity 
for  the  acids,  the  more  powerful  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  obtained  per- 
fectly free  from  its  mixture.  It  also 
has  a strong  attraction  for  the  fixed 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  and 
enters  into  the  composition  of  all 
the  compound  salts,  even  in  the  case 
of  those  which  are  insoluble  in  it. 
It  exerts  a chemical  action  on  most 
of  the  metals,  some  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  our  air,  as  iron,  potassium, 
&c.,  and  others  only  at  a higher 
degree.  From  these  causes  it  seldom 
exists  in  nature  without  holding 
some  foreign  substances  in  solution, 
many  of  which  are  perfectly  inno- 
cuous, aud,  indeed,  advantageous  to 
life,  whilst  others  are  highly  injurious. 
The  specific  gravity  of  other  bodies  is 
denoted  by  their  difference  from  the 
weight  of  water ; and  this  being  the 
most  common  fluid  in  nature,  aud 
its  weight  being  also  readily  calcu- 
lated, because  a cubic  foot  of  it 
weighs  nearly  1000  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois, it  is  selected  as  the  standard 
for  comparison.  A cubic  foot  of 
water  at  00  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
with  the  barometer  at  30  inches, 
weighs  998.217  ounces  avoirdupois; 
hence,  if  we  know  the  specific  gravity 
of  any  body,  we  have  very  nearly  its 
weight  in  ounces  avoirdupois,  which 
is  a great  convenience  to  the  calcu- 
lator. 

For  medical  purposes  water  may 
be  considered  under  the  heads  of  (a) 
distilled  water ; (6)  spring  or  river 
water ; and  (c)  sea  water. 

(a)  Distilled  water  is  perfectly  pure, 
being  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
any  ordinary  kind  of  water,  not  im- 
pregnated with  volatile  substances. 
liain-water,  when  carefully  collected 
and  stored,  is  pure,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  containing  a trace  of  ammonia. 
For  this  reason  it  is  well  adapted  for 
baths,  nnd  for  general  ablution ; but 
it  is  too  often  contaminated  by  the 
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also  alterative,  from  the  iodine  and 


dirt  on  the  house-tops,  and  by  de- 
cayed leaves,  &o.,  which  are  suffered 
to  collect  in  the  spouting. 

(6)  IFell  or  spring  water  is  gene- 
rally /wrd— that  is  to  say,  it  is 
impregnated  with  numerous  earths 
and  saline  substances  in  solution.  It 
is  derived  from  the  rain  water  per- 
colating the  various  strata,  on  tlie 
surface  of  some  of  which  it  is  col- 
lected and  stored  up,  whilst  from 
others  it  runs  in  the  shape  of  springs, 
which  well  up  from  tlie  cartli,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a 
head  of  water  above  their  level.  In 
their  progress  through  these  strata 
they  acquire  the  salts  which  they 
contain;  but  as  they  are  removed 
from  the  contact  of  light  and  air, 
they  are  not  contaminated  by  the 
presence  of  vegetable  or  animal 
beings,  nor  do  they  usually  hold 
dead  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
in  suspension.  They  are,  in  fact, 
more  pure  than  any  other  water  but 
clear  rain  or  distilled  water,  and 
hence  they  are  liighly  i)rized  for 
drinking,  though  they  arc  generally 
too  hard  for  washing,  brewing,  boil- 
ing, &c.  The  degrees  of  hardness 
are  indicated  by  numbers  from  1 to 
CO  degrees,  which  latter  is  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  inorganic  impurity. 
River  and  pond  waters  are  similar  in 
tlieir  mineral  compositions  to  well 
and  spring  waters ; but  they  often 
contain  decaying  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal bodies  brought  into  them  from 
the  surrounding  soil. 

(c)  Sea  water  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing salts  mixed  with  water — viz., 
lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  and  also 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  with 
small  quantities  of  iodine  and  bro- 
mine . The-proportion  of  salts  being 
1 in  30,  or  thereabouts , conse- 
quently, sea  water  is  very  hard  and 
very  unfit  for  domestic  purposes. 
By  distillation  a tolerably  pure 
water  may  be  obtained,  but  still 
containing  some  little  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid,  which  is  highly  vola- 
tile. For  external  use  in  bathing, 
it  is  however  highly  beneficial,  being 
exceedingly  bracing,  in  consequence 
of  the  salts  which  it  contains,  and 


bromine  which  enter  into  its  com- 
position. See  Sea-Bathing. 

WATER,  Impurities  of. — Water  is 
capable  of  being  contaminated  by 
inorganic  as  well  as  organic  sub- 
stances, both  of  which,  to  a Varying 
extent,  render  it  unfit  for  the  use 
of  man. 

(n)  The  inorganio  impurities  are 
either  suspended  by  water  in  motion, 
from  which  they  are  deposited  when 
at  rest,  or  else  they  are  in  solution. 
In  cither  case  they  arc  alkaline, 
earthy,  or  metallic.  Those  in  sus- 
pension are  chiefly  of  a clayey  or 
sandy  nature;  and  although  they 
interfere  with  the  appearance  of  the 
■ water,  yet  they  are  in  reality  veiy 
slightly  injurious  in  their  effects  on 
the  animal  economy.  The  substances 
in  solution  are  those  earths,  alkalies, 
&c.,  which  are  dissolved  in  river 
and  well  water,  together  with  the 
salts  of  lead  and  iron,  which  the  water 
receives  from  the  vessels  in  which 
it  is  contained.  The  first  of  these 
will  be  found  to  vary  considerably 
in  the  quantity  found  in  well  and 
river  water,  and  to  be  almost  entirely 
absent  in  rain  water.  Lead  in  solu- 
tion is  caused  by  the  action  of  water 
on  the  pipes  and  cisterns  containing 
it.  Dr.  Hassall,  who  has  done  so 
much  in  other  departments  of  the 
supply  of  food,  has  recently  made 
a series  of  experiments  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  results  to  which  he 
arrives  are  as  follow  : — 

1st. — That  lead  in  contact  with 
water  is  oxidized  in  at  least  two,  if 
not  three,  ways— through  the  oxygen 
of  the  air;  tlirough  the  decomposi- 
tion of  certain  substances  present  in 
water  which  contain  a large  quantity 
of  oxygen,  as  the  nitrates  ; and  pro- 
bably in  some  instances,  by  the 
decomposition  of  water  itself. 

2nd. — That  the  oxide  formed  in 
these  cases  is  the  hydrated  oxide,  a 
compound  sparingly  soluble  only  in 
water,  but  which  readily  eiitem  into 
combinafion  with  any  free  acid  pre- 
sent; the  ordinary  acid  contained  in 
water  bcing.the  carbonic,  will;  which 
the  oxide  will  form  cither  a soluble 
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or  insoluble  salt,  according  to  the 
amount  of  acid  existing  in  the  water. 

3rd. — That  as  pure  distilled  water, 
freed  as  far  as  practicable  from 
oxygen,  and  enclosed  in  a sealed 
vessel,  acts  quickly  and  energetically 
on  lead,  the  action  depending  most 
probably  upon  the  decomposition  of 
the  water;  rain,  snow,  or  other 
water  free  from  gaseous  or  saline 
impregnation,  and  thus  closely  re- 
sembling distilled  water,  acts  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  compound 
formed  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of  lead, 
which  is  but  little  soluble. 

4th. — That  in  distilled  water  also 
included  in  a sealed  vessel,  from 
which  the  oxygen  has  been  expelled 
by  boiling,  carbonic  acid  being  sub- 
sequently passed  into  it,  a soluble 
carbonate  of  lead  is  readily  formed, 
the  salt  in  question  being  generated 
still  more  quickly  and  abundantly 
when  oxygen  as  well  as  carbonic 
acid  is  freely  added  to  the  water. 

5 th. — That  while  dried  carbonate 
of  soda  does  not  act  injuriously  on 
lead,  crystallized  carbonate  of 
potash,  the  carbonates  of  magnesia 
and  lime,  and  the  alkaline  or  neutral 
bicarbonates  of  the  same,  exert  a 
marked  solvent  action. 

6th. — ^That  solutions  of  the  caustic 
alkalies,  soda  and  lime,  act  in  a most 
energetic  and  destructive  manner  on 
lead. 

7th. — ^That  while  chloride  of  cal- 
cium exerts  little  or  no  effect,  chlo- 
rine and'chloride  of  sodium  act  very 
decidedly. 

Sth. — ^That  certain  salts,  as  sul- 
phate of  potash,  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  some  others,  principally  sul- 
phates and  phosphates,  appear  to 
exert  a protective  influence  on  lead, 
as  is  shown  by  the  slight  oxidation 
of  the  metal,  which  takes  place  when 
these  salts  are  dissolved  in  distilled 
water. 

From  these  facts  Dr.  Ilassall  also 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  rain 
water  cannot  with  perfect  safety  be 
stored  in  lead  cisterns,  but  that  the 
salt  formed  is  only  sparingly  soluble, 
especially  when  ,exposcd  to  the  air. 


He  also  considers  that  water  impreg- 
nated with  free  carbonic  or  any 
other  acid,  as  indicated  by  exhibiting 
an  acid  reaction,  cannot  bo  stored 
or  conveyed  in  lead  without  great 
risk.  AVater  also  containing  any  of 
the  following  salts,  he  thinks  unsafe 
when  stored  in  lead — viz.,  carbonate 
of  potash,  magnesia  or  lime,  or  any 
of  the  alkalies  or  earthy  bicarbo- 
nates or  nitrates,  when  in  consider- 
able qnantity.  The  galvanic  action 
is  also  going  on  to  a considerable 
extent  in  lead,  and  particularly  on 
the  bottom  of  cisterns,  which  are 
always  corroded  much  before  the 
sides,  and  also  on  the  soldered  joints, 
where  two  metals  conspire  to  pro- 
duce the  galvanic  current.  The 
admission  of  the  atmosphere  is  the 
most  potent  cause  of  all  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  because  of  its 
permitting  the  free  access  of  oxygen 
contained  in  it,  and  thus  increasing 
the  amount  of  oxide.  Hence,  the 
intermitting  supply  which  admits 
air  into  the  pipes  is  much  more  in- 
jurious than  that  at  high  pressure 
with  a continuous  stream. 

(6)  The  organic  impurities  consist 
of  dead  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, such  as  decaying  leaves, 
water-plants,  and  also  dead  animals, 
large  and  small,  which  give  off  car- 
bonic acid,  carburetted,  phosphu- 
retted,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
ammonia,  and  nitric  acid;  also,  of 
living  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, as  fish,  worms,  larva:  of 
insects,  and  animalcules,  as  well  as 
the  alga:,  or  fresh-water  plants. 
These  are  all  rapidly  developed 
under  certain  circumstances  pecuUar 
to  each ; some  being  the  denizens  of 
stagnant  ponds,  whilst  others  are 
peculiar  to  running  waters.  Deep 
wells,  without  the  admixture  of 
drainage  water,  are  free  from  all 
these  sources  of  impurity ; and  next 
to  them  comes  the  water  of  quickly 
running  streams.  Ponds,  reservoirs, 
and  cistenis  are  all  prone  to  their 
development,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  infrequency  of  the  change  in  the 
water  they  contain.  These  Uving 
organic  impurities  cannot  be  con* 
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sldered  as  making  the  water  more 
Iminire  tlaan  before,  but  rather  as 
indices  of  an  amount  of  impurity 
requiring  their  presence  as  natural 
scavengers  to  get  rid  of  it,  which 
office  they  effect  by  absorbing  into 
their  systems  and  assimilating  to 
tlieir  living  substance  the  decom- 
posing matters  which  would  otlicr- 
wise  speedily  be  converted  into  those 
injurious  gases  which  are  enumerated 
above. 

(e)  The  chief  tests  for  discovering 
these  various  impurities  in  water  are 
as  follows: — 

1.  For  the  discovery  of  sulphate 
or  carbonate  (f  lime  or  magnesia,  add 
a few  drops  of  a solution  of  nitrate 
of  barytes,  when  the  fluid  will 
become  turbid,  which  turbidity, 
again,  will  be  removed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a drop  or  two  of  pure  nitric 
acid. 

2.  For  the  muriates,  add  a solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  previously 
tested  solution,  which  gives  a bluish 
precipitate. 

8.  The  sulphates  or  carbonates  are 
also  indicated  by  the  turbid  appear- 
ance on  the  addition  of  a solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  which  has  little 
or  no  effect  upon  the-  muriates  of 
lime,  &c. 

4.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  also  detected 
by  what  is  called  the  soap  test,  which 
is  applied  by  means  of  a solution  of 
soap  in  alcohol ; when  the  sulphate 
exists  in  an  undue  degree,  causing 
the  water  to  be  hard,  it  throws 
down  a curdy  precipitate,  which  is 
in  propprtiou  to  the  quantity  of 
lime. 

6.  Magnesia  is  indicated  when  a 
milkiness  is  the  consequence  of  add- 
ing a solution  of'phosphate  of  soda 
to  w’ater,  which  has  previously  been 
treated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

G.  Free  carbonic  acid  is  detected 
by  a milkincss  being  produced  on 
the  addition  of  an  equal  proportion 
of  lime-water,  or  by  adding  a small 
quantity  of  the  super-acetate  of  lead. 
WAT  Eli,  Puriflcatlon  of. — Those 
matters  which  arc  merely  suspended 
in  the  water,  such  as  coarse  mineral 
substances,  and  tmdissolvcd  vege- 


table and  animal  fibres,  may  readily 
be  removed  by  the  use  of  a filter,  of 
which  many  sorts  are  offered  to  the 
public,  and  most  of  them  capable  of 
doing  all  which  such  a mechanical 
means  can  accomplish ; but  the  sa- 
line solutions,  and  also  much  of  the 
dissolved  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ters pass  through  unchanged.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  health,  that 
the  water  used  should  be  originally 
pure,  and  that  no  reliance  should 
be  ifiaced  upon  a filter  accomplish- 
ing the  purification  of  water,  which 
is  loaded  with  substances  held  in 
solution.  Such  a belief  only  leads  to 
error,  and  often  is  the  source  of  dis- 
eases which  sap  the  health  and 
strength  of  whole  families,  and 
even  larger  communities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  improvement  in 
health  consequent  on  the  use  of 
pure  water  is  no  less  remarkable  as 
is  exemplified  in  London  and  its 
suburbs  since  the  disuse  of  the  foul 
water,  which  was  formerly  distri- 
buted without  the  slightest  attempt 
at  purification.  There  is  now  in  all 
parts  of  London,  a good  wholesome 
“ water-supply,”  not  perfectly  pime, 
but  fit  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life,  and  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants rises  in  almost  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  purity  of  the  water 
which  they  receive,  and  which  seems 
to  affect  them  still  more  than  the 
nature  of  the  ak  winch  they  breathe. 

WATERS,  Mineral.— Natural  springs, 
containing  a sufficient  quantity  of 
saline  matter  to  affect  the  taste  or 
smell,  have  long  been  knowm  by  the 
above  name.  They  occur  in  aU 
countries  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  have  been  celebrated 
from  the  earliest  times  for  their 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases, 
chiefiy,  however,  of  a chronic  cha- 
racter. In  the  middle  ages,  they 
were  completely  neglected  by  Chris- 
tians, the  use  of  them  being  con- 
sidered to  be  a moi’k  of  heathenism, 
and,  though  partially  revived  by 
Charlemagne  in  the  ninth  century, 
they  scarcely  ever  recovered  their 
ancient  ceiebrity  imtil  the  fifteenth, 
since  which  they  havo  been  gradually 
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reaching  their  present  fashionable 
position  in  public  estimation.  In 
England  “ watering  - places  ” have 
been  celebrated  since  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  when  Bath  began  to 
attract  attention ; and  in  the  same 
reign,  Bu.Kton  came  also  into  fashion, 
both  being  shortly  succeeded  by  Scar- 
borough, Tunbridge  Wells,  and  a 
longlist  of  places  which  have  since  be- 
come famous.  About  the  same  time, 
also,  the  various  countries  composing 
the  Continent  of  Europe  had  each 
their  favourite  mineral  springs,  which 
have  lately  attracted  the  English  to 
the  neglect  of  their  own.  The  salts 
most  commonly  found  in  mineral 
springs  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  chlorides  of  sodium,  cal- 
cium, and  magnesium  in  great 
abundance. 

2.  The  sulphates  of  potass  (rarely), 
soda,  lime,  magnesia  (all  in  abun- 
dance), and  alumina  (rarely). 

3.  The  carbonates  of  potass,  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia  in  abundance, 
and  strontia  in  small  quantities. 

4.  Silicates  in  small  quantity. 

5.  The  nitrates  of  potass  and  mag- 
nesia in  moderate  quantities. 

C.  Acetate  of  potass  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  considerable  amount. 

7.  Iodides  and  bromides  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium  are  met  with  in 
very  minute  quantities. 

8.  Iron  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the 
oxide  and  sulphate,  constituting 
what  are  called  “ chalybeates.  ” 

9.  Sulphur,  showing  itself  in  the 
form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
and  giving  the  name  “ sulphureous  ” 
to  its  springs. 

10.  Arsenic  in  minute  quantities 
is  now  ascertamed  to  exist  in  many 
waters,  which  are,  therefore,  taken 
in  preference  to  the  mineral  in  medi- 
cinal doses,  for  diseases  of  the  skin. 

11.  Carbonic  acid  occurs  to  some 
extent  in  many  waters,  but  in  some 
it  exists  to  such  an  amount  ns  to 
cause  them  to  be  called  “ acidulous." 

12.  Lastly,  heat  is  sometimes  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  as  to 
give  the  waters  containing  it  the 
name  of  “ hot  ” or  “ warm,  ” or 
sometimes  “ thermal  ” springs. 


Artificial  mineral  waters  are  easily 
made  to  imitate  very  closely  any  of 
the  natural  springs  in  existence ; 
but,  either  from  some  defect  in  tlie 
chemical  manipulation,  or  more  pro- 
bably from  the  want  of  the  adjuncts 
afforded  by  faith,  and  amusement 
of  the  body  and  mind,  which  are 
in  league  with  modern  watering- 
places,  these  substitutes  are  useless, 
and  are  neglected  by  the  universal 
consent  of  mankind.  In  the  present 
day,  the  baths  of  Germany  enjoy  the 
patronage  of  all  those  who  can 
afford  to  indulge  in  them,  and 
though  many  inconveniences  must 
be  put  up  with,  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  their  enjoyment,  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  in  most  respects 
they  excel  our  native  establishments, 
and  from  being  confined  to  those 
English  who  can  spare  botli  lime 
and  money,  they  are  not  so  “ com- 
mon and  vulgar”  as  English  loca- 
lities, which  can  be  reached  by  an 
expenditure  nine-tenths  less  than 
that  required  by  their  foreign  rivals. 
But  as  I fully  believe  that  the  elficacy 
of  fnineral  waters  is  in  great  mea- 
sure attributable  to  the  accessories, 
if  the  partakers  can  only  contrive  to 
occupy  and  amuse  themselves,  the 
English  will  answer  the  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  the  most  fashion- 
able, and  therefore  inaccessible,  spa 
in  Germany  or  France,  In  spite  of 
the  contempt  of  Locteur  Constantin 
James,  whose  recent  "Guide  Pra- 
tique," to  the  use  of  French  and 
other  continental  waters,  is  now  so 
constantly  quoted  in  disparagement 
of  our  fallen  reputation,  ns  far  ns 
our  own  country  is  concerned.  The 
truth  really  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the 
farther  off  the  spa  is,  the  more  time 
and  trouble  it  takes  to  reach  it,  and 
by  so  much  is  it  more  useful ; so  that, 
very  often  the  invalid  is  half  cured 
by  the  journey  necessarily  taken  to 
reach  his  object.  Those  who  live 
at  watering-places  never  take  the 
waters,  finding  by  experience  that 
they  do  them  no  good,  because  to 
them  there  is  no  attendant  novelty  I 
and  amusement.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  with  every  advantag# 
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raiueral  waters  are  very  efficacious 
in  the  removal  of  many  chronic 
diseases ; so  that,  whether  it  is  from 
their  mineral  ingredients,  or 
the  accessories  above  alluded  to, 
or  from  nil  combined,  they  are 
weU  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  imfortunately  afflicted  with 
such  diseases  as  are  commoffly 
found  to  be  relieved  by  them — in- 
cluding dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  gout, 
paralysis,  liver-complaints,  constipa- 
tion, neuralgia,  aucemia,  chlorosis, 
chorea,  epilepsy,  and  other  diseases 
commonly  known  as  “nervous.”  The 
waters  containing  suliihate  of  mag- 
nesia and  soda,  and  which  are,  there- 
fore, aperient,  are  chiefly  used  in 
dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  gout,  and 
liver-complaints  ; those  which  con- 
tain iron  are  confined  in  their  sphere 
of  operations  to  anoomia,  chlorosis, 
neuralgia,  and  similar  diseases;  while 
the  sulphureous  waters  are  devoted  to 
skin  diseases,  together  with  those 
containing  arsenic.  Lastly,  the 
“ thermal”  watCBS  are  used  exter- 
nally in  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and 
paralysis. 

(a)  The  folloxoing  are  the  chitf 
saline  aperient  mineral  waters  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 

1.  CUELTESHAM  COUtaiuS  Six 

springs,  five  of  which  are  saline 
aperients,  and  the  sixth  contains 
common  salt,  with  chloride  ot  cal- 
cium, sulphate  of  soda,  and  oxide  of 
iron. 

2 . Leamixgtox  has  eleven  springs, 
all  of  whicli  are  saline  aperients;  but 
two  or  three,  like  the  Cheltenham 
chalybeate,  contain  iron. 

3.  Scarborough  contains  two 
wells,  called  north  and  south,  both 
impregnated  with  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
magnesia ; but  the  north  has,  in 
addition,  common  salt — and  the 
south,  carbonate  of  lime. 

4.  Du.mblane,  in  Scotland,  is 
famous  for  its  saline  springs,  which 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  Chel- 
tenham. 

5.  IxvERLEiTHES,  near  the  Tweed 
is  famous  for  a spring  containing 
large  proportion  of  common  salt 

chloride  of  calcium,  and  carbonaU; 
of  magnesia.  . 

6.  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia,  has  a 
very  powerful  aperient  spring,  con- 
taining sulphate  of  magnesia,  soda, 
and  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  lime,  with  carbonic  acid  gas 
in  great  quantities. 

(6)  Chalybeate  Mineral  Springs 

1.  Tunbridge  Weels  possesses 
springs  which  contain  protoxide 
of  iron,  with  common  salt,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  chloride  of  calciuni 
and  magnesium,  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  In  addition  to  which,  it  is 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  a small  proportion  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen. 

2.  Cheltenblam  and  Leamington 
have  been  already  alluded  to,  and 
Bath  has  likewise  a chalybeate 
spring,  but  not  containing  a large 
proportion  of  iron.  Harrowgate, 
also,  and  many  other  places  are 
similarly  situated. 

3.  Hartfell  Spa,  in  Scotland, 
contains  sulphate  of  iron  and  alu- 
mina, with  nitrogen  gas  in  one 
spring,  and  a sulphated  peroxidi 
of  iron,  with  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  free  sulphnric  acid  in  the  other 
Neither  of  them  are  much  frequented 

4.  Spa  in  Belgium  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  chalybeate  springs 
which,  in  addition  to  the  iron,  con- 
tain sulphate  of  soda,  common  salt, 
and  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

5.  Rennes,  in  the  south-west  of 
France  is  another  well-lmown  chaly- 
beate spring. 

6.  ScHWALBAcn,  in  Germany, 
contains  in  its  springs  rather  less 
than  the  usual  amount  of  iron ; but 
there  is  combined  with  them  a large 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
This  water  has  obtained  great  cele- 
brity on  the  Continent  in  anoemia, 
chlorosis,  leucorrhoea,  and  sterility, 
as  well  as  in  general  debility. 

7.  Kissengen  resembles  Chelten- 
ham in  the  properties  of  its  waters, 
and  has  no  superiority  over  that 
place,  in  any  respect  of  which  I am 
aware,  except  in  the  greater  distance 
from  England,  and  consequently 
Increased  difficulty  of  reacliing  it. 
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(c)  Sulphureous  Waters. 

1.  Harro'svgate  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  its  springs,  containing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  together 
with  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium.  They  have  long  been 
used  extensively  in  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  are  taken  internally  as  well 
as  emifloyed  externally. 

2.  At  Moffat  and  Str.\th- 
PFFFER,  in  Scotland,  snlphureous 
springs  exist ; but  they  are  not  mnch 
used. 

3.  Bareges,  in  the  Hautes  Pyrd- 
ndes,  contains  a sulphureous  spring, 
but  is  not  very  strong  in  its  compo- 
sition, nevertheless  enjoying  a high 
reputation. 

4.  Aix-LA-CnAPELEE,  near  Co- 
logne, and  Aix,  near  Geneva,  have 
both  for  a long  time  enjoyed  most 
extensive  reputations  for  the  efficacy 
of  their  sulphur  springs,  which  are 
rich  in  the  extreme.  They  are 
chiefly  used  externally,  but  even  in 
that  way  they  are  strong  enough  to 
produce  a considerable  degree  of 
fever.  Skin  disease,  rheumatism, 
and  gout  are  the  diseases  for  which 
they  are  chiefly  famous. 

5.  Biarritz,  in  the  Pyrenees,  is 
another  sulphureous  spring,  very 
similar  to  that  of  Bardges,  and  be- 
sides this  there  are  several  others 
in  the  same  district. 

id)  Acidulous  wafers,  characte- 
rized by  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  their  acid  taste,  are 
found  at : — 

1.  Pi'RMOXT,inWestphalia, which 
is  also  celebrated  for  its  thermal 
springs. 

2.  Seltzer  water  contains,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  carbonic  acid,  common 
salt  and  carbonate  of  soda,  lime,  and 
magnesia.  Seltzer  is  on  the  Khine, 
between  Frankfort  and  Coblentz. 

3.  VEcni,  in  France,  is  a well- 
kno^vn  acid  spring,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  Seltzer  in  its  com- 
position. 

4.  E.MS,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
is  among  the  most  fashionable  water- 
ing-places of  the  present  day.  Its 
springs,  which  are  numerous,  are  all 
chiefly  indebted  to  tho  carbonic  acid 


which  they  contain  for  their  fresh- 
ness and  palatability.  They  have 
enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  pulmonary 
affections,  chiefly  derived  from  tho 
patronage  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  j 
and  they  are,  also,  considered  useful 
in  dyspepsia  and  congestion  of  the 
liver. 

(e)  Thermal,  or  hot-springs ; — 

1.  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire,  has  a 
warm  spring  of  pure  water,  flowing 
at  a temperature  of  about  06®  F. 

2.  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  is  cele- 
brated for  a spring  flowing  at  a 
temperature  of  74°  F.,  and  contain- 
ing magnesia,  common  salt,  soda  and 
lime  in  small  quantities,  as  well  as 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

3.  Buxton,  in  Derbyshire,  pos- 
sesses a warm  spring,  flowing  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  F.  It  contains, 
also,  sulphate  of  soda,  common  salt, 
cliloride  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  chiefly 
used  ns  a bath  for  rheumatic  and 
paralytic  affections. 

4.  Bath,  in  Somersetshire,  has 
three  hot-springs.  The  hot-bath, 
117°;  king’s  bath,  114°;  and  cross 
bath,  110°  F.  'When  first  drawn, 
the  water  is  clear,  but  soon  becomes 
turbid,  with  a yellow  deposit.  It 
contains  sulphate  of  lime,  common 
salt,  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of 
lime,  silica,  and  a trace  of  iron. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  also  present  in 
considerable  volume.  The  water  is 
abundant,  and  the  baths  are  so  largo 
as  to  be  taken  gregariously.  They 
are  chiefly  useful  in  paralysis,  gout, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  general 
debility. 

5.  Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  con- 
tains several  wcU-kuown  thennal 
springs  similar  to  those  of  Bath,  but 
hotter  and  more  loaded  with  mineral 
elements. 

6.  Baden-Baden  is  one  of  tho 
most  celebrated  of  all  mineral  springs; 
but  it  is  more  for  its  general  amuse- 
ments and  other  attractions,  than  for 
the  virtues  of  its  hot-baths,  which 
are  far  below  the  average  in  point  of 
utility. 

7.  Plombieres,  in  tho  east  of 
France,  is  now  enjoying  the  pntron'i 
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Me  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
for  that  reason  is  fashionable  among 
those  -who  follow  royalty  in  aU  its 
freaks  and  whims.  Its  waters  are 
dightly  mineralized,  containing  cw- 
bonate  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesm, 
sulphate  and  chloride  of  soda,  and 
silicate  of  soda.  These  elements 
give  the  water  a soapy  feel  to  the 
skin,  and  render  it  soft  after  bathing. 

8.  IViESBADEN,  in  Germany,  has 
fourteen  warm  springs,  varying  in 
temperature  from  117°  to  151°  F. 

(/)  Miscellaneous  springs,  contam- 
ing  arsenic,  iodine,  &c.,  and  chiefly 
useful  in  diseases  of  the  skin : — 

1.  Gasteik,  near  Sallzburg,  in 
Austria,  has  lately  become  somewhat 
famous  for  an  arsenical  spring. 

2.  The  water  of  Wiesbaden  is 
also  said  to  contain  arsenic  and 
iodine  in  very  small  quantities, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  HI. 
Walchner. 

3.  VicHi  and  Bagnehes  are  like 
wise  supposed  to  possess  arsenic  held 
in  solution  in  their  waters. 

■WATER-BRASH,  Symptoms  of,  156 ; 

treatment  of,  484. 
■WATER-DRESSING,  264. 
WATER-CURE.— See  Hydropathy. 
WATER  IN  THE  CHEST.  — See 
Pleurisy. 

WATER  IN  THE  HEAD.  — See 
Hydrocephalus. 

WEANING  of  Infants,  282 ; effects 
of  careless,  287. 

■WDATHER,  Modes  of  protecting 
from,  6. 

WEIGHTS  AND  SCALES,  220,  221 
WEN. — A term  which  is  used  for  soft 
tumours  in  the  neck.' 

WHEATEN  Flour  and  Bread.— See 
Flour  and  Dread. 

WHEY. — See  Milk  and  White  Wine 
Whey,  249. 

WHITE  LEG,  Treatment  of,  506,  607. 
WHITES. — See  Leucorrheea. 
WHITLOW,  Treatment  of,  309. 
WINES,  Medical,  245  ; aa  wine  of 
colchicum,  ib. ; of  ipecacuanha,  ib.  ; 
of  iron,  240 ; of  aloes,  ib. ; of  anti- 
mony, ib. 

WINE  is  generally  defined  to  be  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  and 
this  description  is  suffleient  for  all 


foreign  wines ; but  there  are  also 
some  of  British  growth  or  manu- 
facture which  have  nothmg  to  do 
with  that  fruit,  but  are  the  result  of 
the  fermentation  of  some  other  sac- 
charine matter— as,  for  '“stmee, 
currant  and  gooseberry  wme,  elder- 
berry-wine, ginger-ivine,  rhubarb- 
■wine,  malt-wine,  &c.  The  above 
definition  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
fined to  foreign  wines.  It  is  con- 
tended by  the  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks, 
that  wine,  or  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape,  is  a modem  invention, 
unsanctioned  by  Scripture,  and  un- 
necessary to  man;  but  this  hypotlmsis 
is  utterly  untenable ; and  though  it 
would  take  some  space  to  refute  it, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
capable  of  as  complete  a contra- 
diction as  is  the  assertion,  that  blaek 
is  white,  or  white  black.  Indeed,  as 
they  do  not  deny  that  the  juice  of 
the  grape  in  some  shape  was  used, 
they  almost  admit  the  fact,  because 
it  is  well  known  that  new  and  old 
wine  were  both  recognised  by  the 
Romans,  and  also  by  Christ  himself ; 
and,  therefore,  if  old,  it  must  have 
been  fermented,  because,  in  wine, 
this  process  takes  place  without  any 
adventitious  aid.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, that  the  wine  mentioned  in 
scripture  was  fermented,  we  have 
full  authority  for  its  use,  though  of 
course  there  is  none  for  its  abuse. 

When  Tmist  is  put  into  a suitable 
vessel,  at  a temperature  of  fifty-five 
to  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  a 
gradual  fermentation  ensues  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  vegetable  albumen  in  the  grape  * 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are 
evolved,  and  rise  to  the  surface, 
bringing  with  them  much  of  the 
refuse  or  dregs,  which  accumulate 
into  a thick,  spongy,  and  firm  crust, 
covering  the  whole  liquor.  After 
a certain  time  the  crust  breaks  into 
fragments  and  falls  to  the  bottom, 
which  is  a sign  that  the  fermenta- 
tion has  proceeded  far  enough,  and 
it  is  therefore  checked  by  racking 
into  casks  and  bunging  them  care- 
fully, after  removing  them  into  a cool 
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cellar.  The  effects  of  fermentation 
are  similar  to  those  produced  in 
malt  liquor,  much  of  the  saccharine 
matter  is  converted  into  alcohol, 
and  the  remainder  is  pleasant  to 
the  palate,  with  just  enough  sweet- 
ness to  be  agreeable.  It  is  mainly 
upon  the  degree  to  which  fermen- 
tation is  carried  that  the  flavour 
of  the  wine  depends,  though  the 
kind  of  grape  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate  have  also  their  pro- 
portionate effects.  From  the  deve- 
lopment of  alcohol,  the  effect  upon 
the  brain — in  occasioning  excite- 
ment, and,  in  large  quantities,  drunk- 
enness— is  produced,  by  which  all 
spirituous  liquors  are  distinguished  ; 
while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
any  quantity  of  must,  or  unfer- 
mented wine,  may  be  swallowed  with 
perfect  impunity,  as  far  as  intoxi- 
cation is  concerned.  But  even  after 
the  wine  is  stored  in  the  casks  a slow 
fermentation  still  goes  on,  by  which 
the  mucilaginous  particles  and  the 
tannin  and  woody  matter,  as  well  as 
the  tartar,  are  thrown  down  in  the 
shape  of  what  is  called  lees.  In  this 
slow  change,  the  taste  of  the  wine 
becomes  more  refined,  and  the  harsh- 
ness disappears,  which  was  due  to 
the  presence  in  solution  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  above  ingredients.  But 
if  the  first  fermentation  has  not 
been  fully  performed,  the  second  is 
also  interfered  with,  and  the  vvine 
continues  turbid,  emits  bubbles,  and 
sometimes  breaks  the  containing 
vessel,  as  in  the  sparkling  wines,  in 
which  this  is  purposely  effected,  but 
with  great  care,  to  avoid  over-doing 
it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first 
fermentation  has  been  carried  too 
far,  the  wine  is  liable  to  run  on  to 
the  acetous  fermentation,  which  is 
very  slow  and  insensible,  but  surely 
begins  as  soon  as  the  alcoholic  stage 
is  concluded,  if  not  checked  by 
artificial  means.  Acetic  acid  once 
formed  cannot  be  altered  into  any 
other  useful  product,  and  the  wine- 
grower is  compelled  to  conceal  its 
presence  by  converting  it  into  a 
neutral  salt,  adding  for  that  purpose 
an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth,  or,  in 


some  cases,  lead,  which  unites  with 
acetic  acid  to  form  the  acetate  of 
that  metal,  a salt  which  has  a sweet 
taste,  not  disagreeable  to  the  palate, 
and  without  much  effect  upon  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  wine,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  retards  its  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction.  Hence, 
its  use  has  always  been  adopted  by 
those  who  either  are  ignorant  of  its 
baneful  effects  upon  the  human 
system,  or  are  reckless  of  the  con- 
sequences. The  alkalies,  on  the 
other  hand,  destroy  the  red  colour  of 
wine,  changing  it  to  a dark  olive, 
and  producing  a disagreeable  effect 
upon  the  flavour,  so  that  they  are 
never  adopted  except  with  the  white 
wines. 

Wines  are  red  when  the  black 
grape  with  its  skin  has  been  em- 
ployed in  their  manufacture.  The 
white  grape  makes  a light  yellowish- 
brown  wine,  and  the  black  grape 
freed  from  its  skin,  one  of  a similar 
colour,  but  rather  darker.  The  first 
great  sub-division  is  therefore  into 
red  and  white.  Another,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  first,  is  into  astrin- 
gent or  dry  wines,  including  hock, 
claret,  Bucellas,  Moselle,  Burgundy, 
champagne,  sherry,  and  Madeira; 
and  siceet  wines,  as  Malaga,  Lisbon, 
&c.,  which  contain  a large  proportion 
of  sugar  unconverted  into  alcohol. 
Lastly,  some  of  the  dry  wines  are 
checked  in  their  fermentation  and 
bottled,  so  as  to  be  used  in  a spark- 
ling or  foaming  condition,  which, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  attending 
upon  any  one  kind,  champagne, 
Burgundy,  Moselle,  &c.,  being  all 
sold  either  in  the  sparking  or  still 
condition. 

The  effect  of  wines  tipon  man  de- 
pends partly  upon  the  alcohol  which 
they  contain,  but  partly  also  upon 
other  matters— as,  for  instance,  the 
astringent  wines,  which  act  not  only 
ns  stimulants,  but  as  tonics,  in 
virtue  of  the  extractive  matter  sus- 
pended in  them ; and,  again,  the 
sparkling  wines  act  more  rapidly 
upon  the  brain,  in  consequence  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  they 
contain;  besides  which,  the  peculiar 
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acids  which  are  developed  in  them 
have  a slight  diuretic  effect,  totally 
different  from  port  wine,  which  has 
an  opposite  tendency.  According 
to  Henderson,  who  is  still  received 
as  the  best  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  in  whose  conclusions  on  these 
points  I most  fully  concur,  the 
following  are  the  peculiarities  in  the 
effects  of  the  different  kinds  of  wine. 

(a)  “Amongthebriskwines,  cAaro- 
pagne  may  be  considered  the  best, 
and  is  the  least  noxious,  even  when 
drunk  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
wines  of  Champagne  intoxicate 
speedily,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  which  they 
abound,  and  the  volatile  state  in 
which  their  alcohol  is  held ; and  the 
excitement  is  of  a more  lively  and 
agreeable  character  and  shorter  dura- 
tion than  that  which  is  caused  by 
any  other  species  of  wine,  and  the 
subsequent  exhaustion  less.  Hence 
the  moderate  use  of  such  wines  has 
been  found  occasionally  to  assist  the 
cure  of  hypochondriacal  affections 
and  other  nervous  diseases,  where 
the  application  of  an  active  and 
diffusible  stimulus  was  indicated. 
The  opinion  which  prevails  that 
they  are  apt  to  occasion  the  gout, 
seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  in- 
frequency of  that  disorder  in  the  pro- 
vince where  they  are  made;  but 
they  are  generally  admitted  to  be 
prejudicial  to  those  habits  in  which 
that  disorder  is  already  formed, 
especially  if  it  has  originated  from 
addiction  to  strong  liquors.  With 
respect  to  tliis  class  of  wines,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they 
are  drunk  too  often  in  a raw  state, 
when,  of  course,  they  must  prove 
least  wholesome;  also,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  proper  cellars,  and 
other  causes  which  accelerate  their 
consumption,  they  are  very  rarely 
kept  long  enough  to  attain  their 
perfect  maturity.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  notice,  that  in  order  to  preserve 
their  sweetness  and  promote  effer- 
vescence, the  manufacturers  of 
champagne  commonly  add  to  each 
bottle  a portion  of  syrup,  composed 
of  sugar-candy  and  cream  of  tartar. 


the  highly-frothing  kinds  receiving 
the  largest  quantity.  Therefore, 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
‘when  the  wine  sparkleth  in  the  glass 
and  moveth  itself  aright,’  it  is  most 
to  be  avoided,  unless  the  attributes 
of  age  should  countervail  all  its 
noxious  properties. 

(6)  “The  red  wines  of  Burgundy  are 
distinguished  by  greater  spirituosity, 
and  a powerful  aroma.  Owing,  per- 
haps, to  the  predominance  of  the 
latter  principle,  they  are  much  more 
heating  than  many  other  wines 
which  contain  a larger  proportion  of 
alcohol.  The  exhilaration,  however, 
which  they  cause  is  more  innocent 
than  that  resulting  from  the  use  of 
heavier  wines.  The  better  sorts  may 
be  sometimes  administered  with  ad- 
vantage, in  disorders  in  which  stimu- 
lant and  sub-astringent  tonics  are 
required.  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  wines  of  the  Rhone, 
and  the  lighter  red  wines  of  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

(c)  “Possessing  less  aroma  and 
spirit,  but  more  astringency  than 
the  produce  of  the  Burgundy  vine- 
yards, the  growths  of  the  Bordelais 
are,  perhaps,  of  all  kinds,  the  safest 
for  daily  use,  as  they  rank  among 
the  most  perfect  light  wines,  and  do 
not  excite  intoxication  so  readily  as 
most  others.  They  have,  indeed, 
been  condemned  by  some  writers  as 
productive  of  gout;  but,  I appre- 
hend. without  much  reason.  That 
with  those  people  who  are  in  the 
practice  of  soaking  large  quantities 
of  Port  and  Madeira,  an  occasional 
debauch  in  claret  may  bring  on  a 
gouty  paroxysm,  is  very  possible; 
but  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly 
to  the  transition  from  a strong 
brandied  wine  to  a lighter  beverage, 
a transition  almost  always  followed 
by  a greater  or  less  derangement  of 
tlie  digestive  organs.  Besides,  we 
must  recollect  that  the  liquor  which 
passes  under  the  denomination  of 
claret,  is  generally  a compound  wine. 
It  is,  therefore,  unfair  to  impute  to 
the  wines  of  the  Bordelais  those 
miscliiefs,  which,  if  they  do  arise  in 
the  manner  alleged,  are  probably, 
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in  most  instances,  occasioned  by  the 
admixture  of  other  vintages  of  less 
wholesome  quality. 

(d)  “ The  wines  of  Oporto,  which 
abound  in  the  astringent  principle, 
and  derive  additional  potency  from 
the  brandy  added  to  them  previously 
to  exportation  (especially  those  in- 
tended for  the  British  market),  may 
be  serviceable  in  disorders  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  where  gentle  tonics 
are  required.  But  the  gallic  acid 
renders  them  unfit  for  weak  stomachs, 
and  what  astringent  virtues  they 
show  will  be  found  in  greater  pro- 
portion in  the  mnes  of  Alicant  and 
Kota,  which  contain  more  tannin 
and  less  acid ; the  excitement  they 
induce  is  of  a more  sluggish  nature 
than  that  attending  the  use  of  the 
purer  French  wines,  and  does  not 
enliven  the  fancy  in  the  same  degree. 
As  a frequent  beverage,  they  are  un- 
questionably much  more  pernicious. 

(e)  “ For  a long  time  the  vintages 
of  Spain,  and  particularly  the  sacks, 
properly  so  called,  were  preferred  to 
all  others  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  wines  of  Xeres  (sherry)  still 
recommend  themselves  by  the  almost 
total  absence  of  acidity. 

(/)  “ Of  all  the  strong  wines,  those 
of  Madeira,  when  of  good  quality, 
seem  the  best  adapted  to  invalids, 
being  equally  spirituous  as  sherry, 
but  possessing  a more  delicate  flavour 
and  aroma,  and  though  often  slightly 
acidulous,  agreeing  better  with  dys- 
peptic habits.  Some  have  thought 
them  beneficial  in  cases  of  atonic 
gout  probably  mthout  much  cause ; 
for  whenever  a disposition  to  inflam- 
matory disorders  exists,  the  utility 
of  any  sort  of  fermented  liquors  is 
very  doubtful. 

{(f)  “ The  light  wines  of  the  Rhine 
and  those  of  Moselle  are  much  more 
refrigerant  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
and  are  frequently  prescribed  in  the 
countries  where  they  grow  with  a 
view  to  their  diureticprop  erties.  In 
certain  species  of  fever,  accompanied 
by  a low  pulse  and  great  nervous 
exhaustion,  they  have  been  found 


to  possess  considerable  eflicacy,  and 
may  be  given  with  more  safety  than 
most  other  kinds,  as  the  proportion 
of  alcohol  in  them  is  small,  and  its 
effects  moderated  by  the  presence  of 
free  acids.  They  are  also  said  to  be 
of  service  in  diminishing  obesity. 

(/t)  “ It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  on 
what  circumstances  the  ancients 
founded  their  belief  in  the  inno- 
cuous qualities  of  sweet  wines,  con- 
trasted with  the  drier  and  more 
fully  fermented  kinds.  They  may 
not  intoxicate  so  speedily,  and  as 
they  clog  sooner  upon  the  palate, 
are  perhaps  generally  drunk  in 
greater  moderation.  When  new 
they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  disorder 
the  stomach;  and,  when  used  too 
freely,  produce  the  same  effects  as 
the  heavier  dry  wines.  In  their 
more  perfect  state,  they  may  answer 
the  purpose  of  agreeable  and  useful 
cordials ; but  as  the  excess  of  sac- 
charine matter  retards  their  stimu- 
lant operation,  they  ought  to  be  taken 
iu  small  quantities  at  a time.’' 

WOMB. — See  Uterus. 

WOMEN,  Diseases  peculiar  to,  167  ct 
seq. ; treatment  of,  497,  504. 

WOODY  NIGHTS  HADE,  Treatment 
of  poisoning  by,  611. 

WORMS,  Varieties  and  symptoms  of, 
157,  169 ; treatment  of,  in  cliildren, 
330  ; in  the  adult,  486,  487. 

WOUNDS,  Varieties  and  treatment 
of,  396,  399. 

WKIST-DKOP,  Nature  and  Treatment 
of,  463. 

WRY-NECK. — Acute  rheumatism  of 
the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  neck ; 
treatment  of,  416. 

YEAST. — See  Fermentation. 

YEAST  POULTICE,  264. 

YELLOW  FEVER,  Nature  of,  28; 
treatment  of,  359. 

YELLOW-GUM  in  Infants,  279. 

YEW  BERRIES,  Symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by,  177  ; treatment  of,  611. 

ZINC,  Chloride  of,  246  (see  also  Dis- 
ii\fectants) ; oxide  of,  ib. ; ointment 
of,  240 ; sulphate  of,  246. 
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Since  the  first  publication  of  this  Man- 
ual, several  new  remedies  have  come 
into  general  use.  Some  of  these  are  so 
powerful  that  they  cannot  safely  be 
intrusted  to  any  hands  but  those  of  the 
regular  medical  practitioner,  but  there 
ai'e  several  which  can  be  recommended 
as  of  considerable  value  in  domestic 
medicine. 

Carbolic  Acid. — This  powerful  anti- 
septic and  disinfectant  is  obtained  from 
coal-tar  oil,  by  agitation  with  milk  of 
lime,  after  which  the  mass  is  distilled, 
carbolic  acid,  more  or  less  pure,  being 
the  result. 

1.  The  Pure  Acid  is  in  long  colourless 
prismatic  crystals,  becoming  more  or 
less  pink  or  mauve  by  keeping,  and 
rapidly  deliquescing.  It  is  only  to  be 
recommended  as  an  application  to  de- 
cayed teeth. 

2.  The  Impure  Acid  is  sold  in  the  state 
of  solution,  and  is  always  tinged  with 
brown,  ranging  from  a pale  shade  of 
that  colour  to  a deep  chocolate.  It  is 
commonly  sold  as  “Calvert’s,”  the 
strengrth  being  marked  by  numbers. 
In  this  condition  it  is  used  for  sheep- 
dips,  dressing  the  feet  of  sheep,  horses, 
&o.,  and  other  similar  applications,  and 
as  a disinfectant.  For  the  latter  pur- 
IDoso  its  smell  is  an  objection,  in  which 
respect  there  is  little  difference  between 
it  and  chloride  of  lime.  In  human 
medicine  it  is  sometimes  employed  in 
the  head  eruptions  of  children,  and  also 
as  an  application  to  foul  ulcers ; but  for 
these  purposes  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  trust 
it  to  unskilled  supervision. 

CnLORAL  Hydrate. — A white  opaque 
mass,  resembling  a ripe  melon  in  smell. 
It  is  used  in  modem  days  very  gene- 
rally as  a domestic  anodyne  and  seda- 
tive, for  which  it  recommends  itself  by 


the  absence  of  any  apparent  ill  effects 
as  compared  with  opium.  But,  like  all 
pleasant  remedies,  it  is  liable  to  abuse ; 
and  if  repeatedly  taken,  it  produces  a 
most  depressing  effect  on  the  nervous 
system.  In  most  cases  the  sleep  in- 
duced by  it,  even  where  great  pain  co- 
exists, is  sound  and  refreshing ; but  in 
some  constitutions  it  seems  to  act  in 
any  safe  dose  only  as  a stimulant,  and 
the  desired  sleep  is  not  obtained.  In 
short  voyages,  if  taken  half  an  hour 
before  leaving  harbour,  the  sleep  pro-, 
duced  by  it  is  not  broken,  and  no  sick- 
ness is  felt,  so  that  it  is  a great  boon  to 
those  who  suffer  much  in  that  way.  But 
it  cannot  be  relied  on  for  more  than  one, 
or  at  the  utmost  two,  doses;  for,  if 
repeated,  it  not  only  loses  its  effect, 
but  it  prostrates  the  nervous  system  to 
a most  painful  extent.  The  dose  as 
a sedative  varies  from  10  to  even  60 
grains,  and  as  a stimulant  3 to  5 grains, 
combined  with  15  drops  of  chloric 
ether,  and  80  of  sal- volatile,  mixed  with 
3 or  4 ounces  of  water. 

Chloralum. — A solution  of  chloride 
of  aluminum,  introduced  to  public 
notice  recently  by  Professor  Gamgee  as 
an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant.  It  has 
the  advantage,  as  compared  with  car- 
bolic acid  and  chloride  of  lime,  of 
freedom  from  offensive  smell,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  it  is  equally  efficacious 
with  Condy’s  fluid,  which  has  the  same 
advantage.  For  use,  the  preparation,  as 
sold,  is  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk 
of  water. 

Chlorodyne. — A patent  medicine,  re- 
commended by  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne  as 
an  anodyne  and  sedative.  It  is  said  to 
bo  a compound  of  chloroform,  ohloi-ic 
other,  morphine,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
Indian  hemp ; but  in  any  case  it  is  a very 
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jiowerful  medicine,  which  should  not 
be  used  in  the  careless  way  now  very 
generally  adopted.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  it  to  be  superior 
to  other  well-known  anodynes  in  com- 
mon use. 

Condy’s  Fluid. — Permanganate  of  so- 
dium dissolved  in  water.  This  disin- 
fectant is  quite  free  from  smell,  and  is 
a most  effectual  remedy  for  the  various 
noxious  odours  of  the  sickroom.  A 
spoonful  placed  in  the  nightstool  or 
bedpan  answers  this  purpose  com- 
pletely. It  is  also  u.sed  as  a wash  or  in- 
jection, but  before  adopting  it  for  these 
purposes  a surgical  opinion  should  bo 
obtained. 

Turkish  Bath. — A form  of  vapour 
bath  introduced  into  this  country  a few 
years  ago,  by  Mr  Urquhart,  from  Tur- 
key. For  a short  time  it  was  much  in 
fashion,  but  latterly  it  has  not  been  so 
frequently  adopted,  partly  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  the  time,  at  least,  which 
it  wastes.  It  is  a very  powerful  re- 
medy in  various  complaints,  but  it 
should  not  be  lightly  prescribed,  as  in 
cases  of  weak  heart,  or  tendency  to 
apoplexy,  there  is  considerable  risk  in 
using  it.  The  hot  room,  when  first 
entering  it,  severely  tries  any  weakness 
in  these  directions;  and  hence  the 


caution  required.  The  Turkish  bath  is 
also  recommended  as  a means  of  pre- 
serving health,  by  keeping  the  skin  in 
good  order,  but  used  for  this  purpose  it 
is  liable  to  great  abuse.  That  it  opens 
the  pores,  and  removes  a great  quantity 
of  the  scarf-skin,  as  well  as  the  seba- 
ceous secretions  of  the  follicles  in  the 
true  skin,  is  easily  capable  of  de- 
monstration, and  the  attendant  points 
to  the  towel  he  has  been  using  as  proof 
positive.  But  whether  our  skins  are 
the  better  for  this  removal  is  a question 
which  has  not  been  decided,  and  I have 
myself  strong  doubts  about  it.  The 
bath  increases  the  appetite,  and  gives 
a general  tone  to  the  system,  which  is 
an  advantage  when  the  bather  takes  a 
proper  amount  of  exercise  ; but  where 
the  bath  is  used  to  restore  tone  to  an 
overtaxed  stomach,  and  while  it  thus 
allows  of  an  increase  of  stimulating 
food,  no  corresponding  waste  of  the 
system  goes  on  from  exercise,  an  in- 
crease of  mischief  is  generally  the  re- 
sult, causing  disease  of  the  liver,  which 
rapidly  puts  an  end  to  Ufe.  Numerous 
cases  of  this  termination  have  come 
within  my  own  knowledge,  so  that  I' 
am  compelled  to  warn  my  readers 
against  this  dangerous  tendency  of  the 
Turkish  bath. 
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€ol0iirtt  pustnitions  of  intpfioits 

DESCRIBED  IN 

domestic'medicine  and  suegeey. 


1. 

Vaccine  Vesicles  (Front.') 

This  shows  the  appearance  of  unhealthy,  as  contrasted  \vith 
regular,  cow-pox  vesicles.  The  compartments  (d  and  e)  show 
very  unsatisfactory  vesicles,  upon  which  no  future  reliance  could 
he  placed,  as  a protection  from  small-pox,  while  f,  g,  h,  and  i 
give  them  as  they  ought  to  appear  on  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
and  twelfth  days  respectively. 

II. 

Erythema. — (Page  59.) 

This  beautiful  drawing  shows  this  eruption  as  it  so  often 
appears  on  the  child.  The  specimen  is  closely  bordering  on 
e^sipelas,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
the  rf^ed  edge,  and  of  the  large  vesicles  which  generally  accom- 
pany the  latter  eruption.  ? 

m. 

Eoseola,  or  Eose-rash. — (Described  at  Page  61.) 

It  is  ve^  important  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  appearance  of 
this  eraption,  which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  erythema  or 
erysipelas,  or  may  be  confounded  with  measles  if  occurring  over 
a large  surface.  * 

IV. 

Herpes  Zoster,  or  Shingles. — (Page  62.-) 
tio^  rather  extensive  specimen  of  this  erup- 

V. 

Herpes  Ciecinnatus,  or  Eingworm. — (Page  62.) 

^ generaUy  easily  recognised  by  its  peculiar  red 

hM^'  wh.pR  to  bo  able  to  compare  it  with  scall’d 

head,  which  is  sometunes  confounded  with  it  (see  XI.) 

VI. 

Eczema,  or  Eunninq  Scale. — (Page  64.) 
isti?®vi'^J!J^t°^“^  colored  engraving  gives  a most  character- 
l^rtanco  to  distin^sh  beWeerL  toeVe^  and  s“hSd 

VII. 

Scabies,  or  Itch.— (Page  65.) 

A.  good  example  of  this  eruption  in  its  earliest  stage. 
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vin. 

Pemphigus. — (Page  66.) 

The  ordinary  appearance  of  this  eruption. 

IX. 

Kdtlv. — (Page  66.) 

The  scab  of  this  eruption  is  compared  to  the  limpet  shell, 
which  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  aU  others. 

X. 

Acne. — (Page  68.) 

The  two  most  common  varieties  of  acne,  are  shown  in  this 
figure.  Simple  acne  is  almost  too  frequently  met  with  to  need 
illustration,  but  acne  rosacea  is  so  often  confounded  with  ery- 
sipelas that  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
eruptions. 

XI. 

* PoRRiQO,  OK  Scall’d  Head. — (Page  68.) 

This  fonnidable  disease  of  childhood  is  hero  very  well  repre- 
sented, and  by  this  illustration  alone  it  may  be  easily  recognised 
when  it  occurs.  It  should  be  carefully  compared  with  eczema 
and  impetigo  (VI.  and  XII.) 

xn. 

Impetigo,  or  Crusted  Tetter. — (Page  65.) 

Compare  this  with  eczema  and  porrigo,  in  order  to  detect  the 
points  of  difference  between  it  and  those  eruptions,  the  three 
being  often  confounded  together. 

xin. 


Lepra,  or  Leprost. — (Page  71.) 

The  ordinary  appearance  of  this  eruption,  which  should  be 
compared  with  psoriasis  (XTV.) 

XTV. 


Psoriasis. — (Pago  71.) 

A scaly  eruption,  very  similar  to  lepra,  with  which  it  should 
be  compared. 

XV. 


Lupus,  or  Corroding  Tetter. — (Page  72.) 

A specimen  of  that  horrible  disease  which  destroys  the  beauty 
of  so  many  countenances  in  this  country,  and  apparently  with- 
out any  cause  which  can  be  discovered. 

XVI. 


a Casual  cow-pox  on  the  cow’s  udder,  h c Human  small-pox 
transmitted  to  the  cow  by  inoculation. — See  Mr  Ceely's  Essay. 
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n^ifular  Vesicles 


<!■  0.  UnsatUractory  Vesicles. 

-ilinwin-.c  the  appcnmncc  on  tlie  8th.  0th,  loth,  and  12th  days. 
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